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PREFACE. 


HIS  book  is  an  attempt  to  show  both,  the  present  and  past  conditions 
of  the  printer's!  and  bookinakor's;  arts,  with  oilier  matters  related 
J  l     thereto,  in  a  form  convenient  for  reference.     It  contains  a  greater 
quantity  of  intei-esting  and  valuable  matter  upon  tho  subjects  than 
any  preceding-  work,  at  whatever  kind  or  nature.    Each  '.  pic  has  been  fully 
and  thoughtfully  elucidated. 

Several  dictionaries  of  printoig  antedate  this.  Those  of  Savage,  Ringtvalt 
and  Southward,  in  English,  and  Waldo  w  in  German,  are  all  valuable;  Imt, 
as  in  the  history  ot!  English  lexicography,  the  later  books  had  an  advantage 
over  tho  earlier,  both  as  to  plan  and  in  matter,  so  this  work  haa  been  able 
to  profit  by  thoir  strong  points  and  avoid  their  defects .  There  is  now  a 
continual  succession  of  writers  ujjon  typography,  some  dealing  with  its  practical 
aspects  and  others  with  its  historical  and  antiquarian  relations.  Much  is  now 
contributed  to  tha  trade  presw.  More  than  a  hundred  volumes  of  aich 
newspapers  huve  been  read,  and  their  valuable  articles  have  been  summiLjt'ized 
for  this  dictionary.  Together  with  thi^n,  a  multitude  of  minor  pamphlets, 
trade  announcements  and  other  pub licat ions  have  boon  consulted. 

Among  tlio  an  tho  ri  tics  wliich  have  been  particularly  valuable  but  are  not 
mentioned  above  are  Hansard's  "Typographia,"  Read's  "Old  English  Letter 
Foundries,"  Timperiey's  "Encyclopaedia."  North's  "Report,"  Hudson's  "His- 
tory of  Journalism,' '  Southward's  "Tyt agraphia,"  Do  Vinne's  "Invention,  of 
Printing,"  De  Viime's  "Price- List;"  Thomas's  "History  of  Printing,"  Eaul- 
m aim's  " BuehdruckeikunsV'  Jacobin  "Vocabulary,"  Gres well's  "Annals  of 
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Parisian  Typography Ji  and  lEarh  art's  "Color  Printer."  In  addition,  the 
uneipialed  collection  of  the  Typofchets)  of  New  York  has  been  continually  con- 
sulted. Zaohnsdorfs  timti&e  upon  bookbinding  has  l>oon  freely  a&ed.  On  the 
whole,  little  has  been  found  in  Qorinai!,  French  mid  Italian  books  whioh  in 
valuable  to  American  readers,  except  historically. 

A  largo  number  of  tJie  articles  tival  of  questions  whieh  relate  to  the 
master  printer  only.  Hansard  is  the  only  writer  who  has  discussed  prices 
or  cost,  the  methods  of  economy,  or  the  finances;  of  printing  and  publishing. 
Printing  is  not  only  an  art:  it  is  a  manufacture ;  and  he  who  succeeds  in  it 
only  as  an  artist,  but  does  not  know  l  ow  to  buy  his  supplies  as  cheaply 
as  the  market  will  warrant,  to  soil  his  out-turn  at  a  price  beyond  that  of 
production,  and  to  keep  his  accounts  clearly  and  correctly,  will  soon  cease  to 
product)  good  work,  and  will  thou  sink  to  a  very  low  level  or  full  into  the 
hands  of  his  creditors.  Herein  will  be  found  the  first  statement,  in  other 
than  an  ephemeral  form,  of  what  principles  should  guide  the  employing 
printer,  and  how  he  may  know  that  lie  has  been  conducting  his  business  on 
true  lineb.  The  remorseless  competition  of  the  present  day  demands  that  he 
who  succeeds  shall  be  a  good  commercial  man;  th;tt  he  shall  watch  over 
hit*  tixponsos;  produce  his  work  wo  that  it  shall  1)0  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and 
collect  Ms  hills  promptly.     IfncJi  on  tbia  .subject  will  bo  found. 

The  apprentice  and  the  journey  man  have  not  been  neglected. 

Each  of  the  simple  operation  r,  is  described,  with  the  reasons  for  doing 
the  work  in  tho  maun  or  sot  forth ;  some,  :«3  tor  instance  Making  Ready,  are 
given  witli  a  fullness  never  before  attempted.  Under  the  heads  Ty|x:,  Typo- 
Founding,  l^leetro  typing  and  Bookbinding,  many  subsidiary  arts  are  described 
at  length.  Under  International  Typographical  Union,  Wow  York,  and  Trades- 
Union,  a  more  extended  account  is  given  of  workmen's  society  among  printers 
than  is  el  sew  hero  to  bo  found.    A  history  of  the  Typothetm  is  also  given. 

The  vocabulary  relating  to  the  art«  is  full  or  than  lias  heretofore  been  given. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  colloet  such  words  over  since  the  time  of 
Moson,  now  a  little  over  two  centuries*  ago,  but  they  have  not  ail  yet  been 
brought  together.  New  terms  are  continually  being  created,  and  those  with 
those  of  four  other  languages  have  also  been  incorporated.  The  Spanish 
words  concerning  typography  have  boon  compiled  by  James  Cooper;  those 
in  French  are  taken  from  Orapelet,  Didot  and  Daupeley-Gouverneur;  the 
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Italian  aTe  from  the  work  of  Poszoli,  and  German  technical  phrases  are 
drawn  from  Bachmami,  Waldow  and  Franke,  In  no  respect  have  ordinary 
bi-lingual  dictionaries  been  more  unsatisfactory  than  in  the  explanation,  of 
technical  terms. 

Much  space  has  been  given  to  historical  and  biographical  matter.  Begin- 
ning with  the  invention  of  the  art,  the  changes  and  improvements  in  each 
line  down  to  the  present  day  have  been  told.  Part  of  this  is  given  nnder 
countries  and  cities;  part  under  machines  or  new  processes;  but  a  very  large 
part  under  biographical  notices.  The  latter  have  been  illustrated  wherever 
practicable.  The  biographies  of  people  who  have  lived  or  aTe  now  living  in 
the  Unitod  States  aTo  particularly  numerous.  They  include  the  officers  of  the 
Typothetse  and  the  presidents  of  the  International  Union,  besides  the  most 
prominent  inventors,  type  founders  and  printing-machine  makers,  with  a 
multitude  of  others  who  have  attained  distinction  in  some  one  of  the  arts. 
Not  one  has  been  inserted  foe  personal  reasons. 

When  the  plan  of  this  dictionary  was  submitted  by  W.  W.  Pasko  to  the  late 
Howard  Lockwood  it  was  considered  by  the  latter  for  a  long  time.  This  was 
his  custom.  He  deoided  no  important  question  in  haste.  Nothing  was  said  for 
years,  but  when  the  firm  finally  decided  to  enter  upon  its  publication  it  was 
warmly  taken  up.  An  agreement  was  made  with  Mr.  Pasko  to  prepare  the 
work  and  carry  it  to  completion  within  four  years.  Mr.  Lockwood  scrutinized 
all  of  the  proofs,  and  entered  into  all  details  with  great  interest.  When,  in 
October,  1803,  it  reached  the  lottor  L  he  was  urged  to  allow  a  sketch  of  himself 
to  be  prepared  and  used.  He  shrunk  from  this,  with  the  modesty  inherent  in 
his  nature,  but  finally  consented.  A  brief  notice  was  made  ready  and  given 
to  him,  that  it  might  be  revised  as  to  dates  and  names.  He  did  not  return  it. 
Presently  all  tho  typo  in  the  font  was  set  up,  leaving  a  gap  under  "Lo," 
Work  ceased.  Thus  it  stood  when  his  sudden  death  came.  The  bit  of  copy 
which  had  not  been  returned  was  never  found;  the  article  about  him  now  in 
the  book  was  afterwards  written,  and  the  work  proceeded. 

Much  obligation  must  be  expressed  to  Theodore  Low  DeVinne,  the  great 
printer,  for  his  kindly  assistance,  his  indication  of  authorities,  his  decision  of 
knotty  questions,  his  loan  of  illustrations,  and  his  permission  to  borrow  freely 
from  his  two  principal  books,  the  "Invention  of  Printing"  and  the  "Printers' 
Price-Liflt."    Obligations  are  also  due  to  James  A.  Colvin,  managing  editor  of 
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the  Lockwood  Press,  for  revision  of  manuscript;  to  Jamoa  Cooper,  who  contrib- 
uted the  valuable  articles  on  Portugal,  Portuguese  Language,  Spanish.  Language 
and  Spanish  Printing — and,  in  addition,  Tendered  much  service  in  reading  the 
proofs  of  the  entire  book;  to  James  H.  Ferguson,  who  gave  much  assistance  in 
the  article  on  FJcctrotyping ;  to  the  late  David  Bruce,  who  contributed  valuable 
information  relating  to  type-founding  and  to  early  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
printers;  to  J.  Stearns  Cfnshing,  of  Boston;  to  John  F.  Earhart,  of  Cincinnati; 
to  James  W.  Pratt  and  John  Polhemus,  of  New  York,  for  full  and  explicit 
information  upon  doubtful  points;  and  to  William  Pinkney  Hamilton,  the 
managing  partner  of  the  publishers,  for  the  care,  interest  and  enterprise  with 
which  he  has  carried  out  the  original  ideas  of  the  firm.  The  mechanical  part 
of  the  work  shows  care  and  accuracy,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable 
to  those  who  produced  It. 
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Printing  and  bookmaking. 


THE  first  letter  in  almost  all  lan- 
guages, Is  one  of  those  moat  com- 
monly used.  In  English  only  two 
letters  exceed  it  in  frequency.  In 
the  case  it  is  nearest  to  the  right 
hand.  In  job  fonts  it  ia  taken  as 
the  measure  of  their  magnitude,  as 
4A.,  5A,  10A,  meaning  that  num- 
ber of  letters  which  would  require 
four,  live  or  ten  capital  A's  to  be 
in  due  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  font.  This  also 
occurs  as  8A,  fla,  meaning  the  proportion  of  lower-case 
and  capital  letters.  It  ig  the  first  signature  in  a  book, 
but  Its  mark  is  nearly  always  suppressed,  as  the  let- 
ter would  come  at  the  foot  of  the  title-page  and  would 
be  unsightly.  In  a  dally  newspaper  office,  where  the 
articles  are  numbered  by  letters,  the  one  marked  A  is 
the  first  to  go  out  when  composition  begins,  the  takes 
being  numbered  la,  2a,  3a  and  so  on.  There  are  a  great 
variety  of  accents  to  A.  As  the  mark  of  the  passive 
participle  in  English  of  the  last  century  nnd  earlier  it 
takes  a  hyphen  after  it,  as  a-tmlldlng,  a-riding,  a-going, 
but  when  it  is  a  preposition,  as  In  afoot,  asleep,  it  unites 
with  the  succeeding  woTd.  In  form  the  small  a  is  one 
of  the  most  irregular  of  all  letters.  Among  the  Greeks 
ft  stood  for  1,  but  ■with  the  Romans  for  BOO.  A  is  the 
sixth  note  of  the  natural  scale,  and  a  denotes  the  same 
interval  in  the  second  octave,  With  a  line  above  5 
shows  the  some  in  the  next  octave  still,  and  with  two 
lines  in  the  second  octave.  To  distinguish  them  they 
are  known  as  the  one -lined  octave,  two-lined  octave,  and 
so  on.  In  music  a  figure  prefixed  to  a  vocal  composi- 
tion indicates  the  number  of  voices  it  is  intended  for,  as 
A3,  where  three  voices  are  needed.  A  enters  into  many 
abbreviations.  With  a  line  around  it,  @,  it  is  known  as 
commercial  a,  and  signifies  to  or  at,  generally  the  former 
in  American  offices. 

AJbattre  la  Garniture  (Fr.).— To  unlock,  to  loosen 
the  furniture. 

AbbacBamento  del  Timpano  (Ital.).— Flying  the 
frlsket. 

AbbUdunej  (Gfer.).— A  cut,  delineation  or  picture. 
Ahbons  ti  {Ital,). — Subscribers  to  a  newspaper, 
Abbreviations. — The  omission  of  a  letter  or  let- 
ters, or  the  use  of  an  arbitrary  mark 
to  denote  an  omission,  so  that  the  word 
may  be  shortened  in  writing  or  print- 
ing. Moxon  gives  the  following  as 
his  definition  -.  "  Abbreviations  arc 
characters,  or  else  marks  on  letters, 
to  signify  either  a  word  or  a  syllable. 
&  is  the  character  for  sod,  y*  is  the  abbreviated,  yl  is 
that  abbreviated,  and  several  other  such.  Straight 
strokes  over  any  of  the  vowels  abbreviate  m  or  n. 
They  have  been  much  used  by  printers  In  old  times 
to  shorten  or  get  in  matter ;  but  now  are  wholly  left 
flfE  as  Obsolete."    The  tendency  to  shorten  words  in 


this  way  has  existed  from  the  beginning  of  writing.  It 
was  never  so  easy  to  write  upon  parchment  or  papyrus 
as  it  later  came  to  be  upon  paper,  and  the  intrtjdue- 
tlon  of  smooth,  glossy  paper,  and  pens  made  by  ma- 
chinery, has  still  further  lessened  the  desire  for  abbre- 
viations. The  tendency  of  printing  has  been  to  reduce 
the  necessity  for  contractions  ;  for  although  there  was 
a  certain  advantage  occasionally  to  the  compositor  in 
thus  diminishing  his  space,  the  practice  decreased  the 
legibility  of  im  matter,  and  gradually  the  custom  has 
been  done  away  with,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Armenian, 
Persian  or  Coptic  contractions  have  never  been  any- 
thing that  the  compositor  needed  to  know  about,  as  In 
case  any  of  them  or  those  in  any  other  Oriental  lan- 
guage were  to  be  used  thoro  was  always  an  author 
Or  an  editor  to  explain  "what  was  wanted.  This  Is 
not  the  case,  however,  in  Latin,  nor  has  it  been  so 
with  the  living  languages  of  Europe.  Copy  may  have, 
illegibly  written,  d.  c.,  u.  s.  w.,  ii.  v.,  s.  a,,  or  ft  thou- 
sand other  expressions,  and  yet  from  it  the  compositor 
is  expected  to  make  sense.  In  Latin  those  perversions 
were  the  most  marked,  although  the  arbitrary  contrac- 
tions in  Greek  were  the  most  numerous.  Our  earliest 
manuscripts  of  the  Bible  date  back  to  the  fourth  cen- 
tury ;  in  classical  literature  the  originals  are  consider- 
ably younger,  while  the  oldest  writings,  like  the  papyri 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  only  ascend  to  the  Chris- 
tian era.  We  have  seals  and  inscriptions  on  metal,  and 
mortuary  and  triumphal  columns,  where  a  greater  an- 
tiquity is  shown,  but  from  the  fact  that  their  super- 
scriptions were  made  by  the  chisel  or  the  graver  more 
care  was  exercised  than  with  the  pen,  and  the  contrac- 
tions are  comparatively  few  and  less  arbitrary.  Yet 
even  at  this  time  they  were  used,  as  on  the  signet 
copied  in  Hansard,  which  shows  that  printing,  to  a 
certain  extent,  was  known  te  the  ancients.  The  de- 
vice ran  thus;  "  CICAECIL1  HEKM1AE,  BN."  By 
the  modern  method  It  would  read :  "  C.  I.  CfEClLli 
HBKirrji  IShjndm,"  and  at  length  "Caii  Julii  Otecilu 
Hermiae  Slgnum."  When  this  is  translated  it  means 
the  seal  of  Cains  Julius  Cfficilius  Hermias.  Latin  liter- 
ature after  the  second  and  third  centuries  ceased  to  be 
original,  and  those  who  loved  it  wero  forced  to  depend 
upon  the  copies  of  old  works  made  by  scribes  to  gratify 
their  tastes.  As  soon  as  Christianity  attained  the  upper 
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hand  over  paganism  there  were  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
to  he  made,  as  well  as  of  the  treatises  explaining  doc- 
trines or  doubtful  points.  There  was  also  something 
to  be  done  In  law  and  medicine.  After  the  sixth  cen. 
tury  the  world  seemed  sunk  into  darkness,  and  the 
monks  took  the  place  of  the  slaves  Who  formerly  had 
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copied  for  publishers.  With  each  decline  of  intelligence 
the  copying  1) (Jaime  more  (tail  more  mechanical,  and 
each  writer  sought  to  save  himself  all  the  labor  ho 
oould.  Single  books  totik  years  to  finish.  The  con- 
tractions were  of  several  classes.  The  one  which  re- 
mained longest  fms  to  muke  a  stroke  oyer  the  m  or  n, 
to  indicate  that  the  letter  should  be  doubled,  hut  that 
there  was  not  Toom  enough.  The  ending  conjunction, 
us  in  amiu  virnmque  cano,  was  shortened  so  that  it  read 
arma  virumq  ;  oino.  SuCli  contractions  have  continued 
nearly  up  to  our  day,  and  the  short  et,  &,  is  still  used. 
Some  hooks  were  extremely  abbreviated.  Thus  in  an 
eld  work  published  in  1448,  La  Lcgiquc  d'Okam,  there 
is  scarcely  a  Single  woid  which  is  not  cut  short.  One 
passage  reads  thus  :  "Sic hie  e  M  sm  qd ad  simplr  a  e 
pducibile  a  Deo  g  a  e  &  sir  hie  a  n  o  g  a  n  e  pducibile 
a  Do."  There  is  a  mark  of  abbreviation  over  nearly  all 
these  words,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce,  as 
modern  foundries  do  not  have  it.  The  whole  sentence 
reads  when  turned  into  cm-rent  Latin  ;  "  Sieut  hie  est 
fallaeia  secundum  quid  ad  sirnpliciter ;  A  est  produci- 
ble a  Dec  ;  ergo  A.  est.  Et  similiter  hit  A  non  est ; 
ergo  A  non  est  producibile  a  Deo."  On  the  previous 
page  is  an  example  of  some  of  the  abbreviations  used  in 
the  Bible  of  thirty-six  lines,  printed  nt  Mentz  shortly 
after  1450,  In  14T5  a  printer  of  Lubec  said,  in  com- 
mendation of  one  of  his  own  books,  that  he  had  made 
free  use  of  abbreviations  to  got  the  whole  work  in  one 
volume  instead  of  two — a  procedure,  he  thought,  that 
deserved  special  praise,  for  he  said  that  the  contractions 
made  the  work  more  readable.  In  John  Petit,  of 
Paris,  published  a  dictionary  which  professed  to  bo  a 
Guide  to  the  Reading  of  Abbreviations.  It  was  not 
published  too  soon,  for  the  practice  of  making  con- 
tractions had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  books 
with  abbreviations  were  legible  only  to  experts,  Con- 
tractions then  seemed  to  some  extent  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  price  of  paper  and  vellum  compared 
with  that  of  labor,  and  this  great  cost  also  explains  the 
scant  margins. 

Many  of  the  accented  letters  come  from  the  desire 
of  the  calligrapher  to  avoid  writing  the  right  letters 
at  length,  the  printer  following  the  fashion  set,  Tims 
in  German  the  two  dots  over  a  rowe)  indicate  the  omis- 
sion of  the  letter  e,  Goethe  is  as  correctly  spelled 
Gtithe  us  the  other  wny,  although  the  former  is  the 
usual  method,  and  unel  (evil)  may  be  and  is  spelled 
when  accents  Cannot  be  obtained  as  uebcl.  In  French 
me'me  (even)  whs  onee  spelled  mcsmo,  and  ecole  (school) 
was  Creole.  The  abbreviations  in  Greek  were  veTy  nu- 
merous, so  that  a  full  case  hud  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred sorts.  In  medicine  contractions  wore  purposely 
made  misleading,  as  "  ne  tr,  s.  num.,"  ne  tradas  sine 
nummo,  do  not  deliver  without  the  money  ;  p,  for 
weight ;  p.  r,  n.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing ; 
v,  o.  g,,  dissolved  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  For  the  past 
two  centuries,  since  printing  has  been  free  in  England 
and  its  colonies,  the  tendency  has  been  to  lessen  the 
number  of  abbreviations  of  common  things,  but  the 
increase  of  offices,  societies  and  special  trades  has  rather 
lengthened  the  list  than  decreased  it.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  officers  in  the  United  Statos  who  have  titles 
unknown  -when  we  were  colonies  ;  such  as  senator, 
president  and  elector.  ^Nearly  all  have  some  kind  of 
abbreviation.  Tho  A.  B.  F.  M.  is  an  instance  of  a 
society,  and  G.  W.  P.  8.  O.  T.  of  an  officer  in  a  society, 
In  general  it  may  bo  fluid  tliat  abbreviations  should  be 
avoided  ;  that  they  should  be  made  from  distinctive 
words  and  not  from  those  common  to  other  phrases ; 
and  that  a  short  abbreviation  is  preferable  to  a  long 
one,  if  equal  clearness  is  preserved.  Miss,  is  not  a 
good  abbreviation  for  Missouri,  as  that  combination  is 
already  appropriated  to  Mississippi,  Most  abbrevia- 
tions of  titles  and  offices  are  capitalized,  whether  they 
are  so  in  the  original  or  not,  but  there  are  a  few  which 
are  put  by  some  printers  in  small  capitals,  as  Louis 


xrv„  a,  jr.  and  p.  m,  A  usage  has  sprung  up  of  tak- 
ing out  the  Spaces  between  letters  used  as  abbreviations, 
thus  making  them  appear  as  one  word,  thus :  D.C.L., 
A.  D.C.,  A.tl.C.  But  this  usngc  is  not  sustained  by  tho 
majority  of  offices,  and  even  in  those  where  it  is  it  is 
sometimes  violated  for  tho  convenience  Of  spacing.  Tho 
peried  is  the  usual  mark  of  abbreviation,  but  in  Scot- 
land and  in  one  widely -known  newspaper  in  Spring- - 
field,  Mass.,  the  full  point  is  left  out  after  Mr,  Dr,  and 
Mrs,  When  the  mark  Of  abbreviation,  a  period,  Comes 
at  the  end  of  a  sentence  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
another  period  to  indicate  its  close,  yet  this  may  some- 
times happen  to  prevent  confusion,  as  "The  King  of 
France  conferred  the  highest  order  he  had  upon  him 
(November  11, 1479,  O.  87)."  A  mark  occasionally  used 
for  this  purpose  is  a  colon,  Gerrit  Smith,  who  has  beon 
dead  less  than  a  score  of  years,  always  abbreviated  Col : 
Gen:  Adm;  as  given.  An  apostrophe  is  used  to  indicate 
an  elision,  but  can  never  be  used  to  show  that  any  let- 
ters are  omitted  from  the  end,  except  in  pronunciation. 
Readers  of  Thackeray  will  remember  that  he  indicated 
the  popular  Parisian  pronunciation  of  French,  in  which 
tin?  final  letter  is  dropped  entirely,  by  the  apostrophe, 
which  he  pliiced  wliere  the  letter  should  be.  Thus  he 
wrote  pauv'  for  panvre,  petit'  for  petite,  chamb'  for 
Chambre.  The  same  usage  exists  in  English  in  regard 
to  pronunciation,  as  peokin'  for  peeking,  wringiu'  for 
wringing.  A  celebrated  character  among  tho  "sports" 
of  New  York  wrote  several  hundred  columns  of  recol- 
lections, or  they  were  written  for  him,  in  which  it  was  at- 
tempted to  reproduce  his  language  with  phonographic 
accuracy,  and  throughout  the  whole  tho  final  g  In  jng 
was  dropped  and  an  apostrophe  substituted.  When 
one  or  two  letters  are  left  out  of  a  word,  as  in  att'y, 
the  apostrophe  is  proper,  but  the  period  could  be  used 
instead  at  the  etui  Some  abbreviations  ore  arbitrary, 
and  it  cannot  now  be  stated  why  they  were  adopted, 
and  others  are  very  singular  ones,  such  as  MM.  for  mes- 
sieurs; ca.  sa.,  a  legal  writ;  LL.  D.,  doctor  of  laws  ; 
ij,  two;  and  ss.,  to  wit.  A  method  of  making  ab- 
breviations formerly  in  use  was  by  using  y  for  th.  and 
then  putting  tho  last  letter  of  the  word  at  the  top  of 
the  line  in  a  smaller  siae,  as  y\  that ;  y,  the.  Some- 
times in  old  hooLs  another  kind  of  abbreviation  is  thus 
shown,  as  L*1  or  Tj*-'1'^  for  lordship,  IE*  for  king,  A" 11 
Dom"  for  Anno  Domini.  Tills  method  is  common  in 
French.  It  is  correct  in  that  language  to  write  M"1* 
for  madamc,  Mn"  for  mademoiselle,  or  fi"1  for  mon- 
seigneur,  and  this  rule  extends  through  a  largo  num- 
ber of  words.  Where  the  abbreviations  by  superior 
letters  arc  thus  shown  no  period  is  required,  This  use 
of  superiors  is  happily  discountenanced  in  English,  as 
the  letters  would  requiro  justifying  in,  Omissions  for 
the  sake  of  avoiding  a  libel  suit  or  persecutions  by  those 
in  power  were  formerly  made  by  a  dash  or  stars,  as 

L  G  n,  or  the  B***  of  B**e,  for  Lord  Godol- 

pliin  or  the  Earl  of  Bute,  but  these  cannot  properly  be 
called  abbreviations. 

There  are  numerous  abbreviations  in  the  literary  lan- 
guages of  Europe.  Those  from  French  and  German 
which  are  used  occasionally  in  English  composition  are 
noted  in  this  work,  as  well  as  a  few  from  Italian,  Span- 
ish and  Dutch.  The  list  also  includes  many  Latin  ones. 
The  Greek  contractions  are  no  longer  shown,  except  in 
books  which  profess  to  teach  how  to  road  ancient  Greek 
manuscripts  and  books,  and  while  there  are  a  very  few 
in  current  use  in  volumes  in  that  language  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  compositor  to  know  them.  Let  him 
rely  upon  his  author's  manuscript. 

There  are  certain  abbreviations  used  in  printing-offices 
which  are  regarded  in  the  places  where  they  are  em- 
ployed us  of  the  utmost  importance,  They  are  direc- 
tion* to  the  foreman  of  n  daily  paper  respecting  the 
classification  and  insertion  of  advertisements,  They 
take  no  period,  and  are  run  into  each  Other.  The  days 
of  Wie  week  aro  "Sun,  Mon,  Tu,  Wed,  Tu,  Fr,  Sa;" 
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till  forbid  is  "tf,"  paid  is  *,  "  eod  "  is  every  other  day, 
"  ia  "  is  January,  and  the  other  mouths  are  similarly 
abbreviated,  Tims  "fe'J'eodtf"  fa  February  1,  every 
other  day  till  forbidden ;  "TuTh&3atde7*"  is  Tues- 
day, Thursday  and  Saturday  till  December  7,  paid,  It 
ought  to  be  possible  in  any  office  to  avoid  the  use  of 
those  Indications.  They  disclose  too  much  to  outsiders, 
and  they  show  very  little  knowledge  of  bookkeeping. 

The  following  in  a  list  of  the  most  common  ttbbrevin- 
tions ; 

A, — Acting ;  afternoon ;  acre ; 
adjective ;  so o hp ted  ;  Au- 
lus:  answer, 

A.  A.  (1.— Assistant  adjutant- 
general. 

A.  A.  P.  S.— American  Associ- 
ation for  the  Promotion  of 
Science. 

A.  A,  8,  —  Academlm  Ameri- 
can re  8ooius  (Fellow  of  the 
AnWriean  Academy)  [of 
Att*  and  Sciences]. 

A.  A,  8,  8,— Americans  Anti- 
qufttlaniB  Soeiatatis  Sooius 
(Member  of  the  American 
Antiquaries  Soclety). 

A-  B.  —  Artlura  Baeoal&ureus 
[Bachelor  or  Arts), 

Abbr,— Abbreviated. 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  — American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions, 

AM.-A6latlve. 

Abp.— Archbishop. 

Abr  —  Abridged 

A.  B.  8.— American  Bible  So- 
ciety. 

A.  C— Ante  Christum  (before 

the  birth  of  Christ.) ;  arch- 

chancellor, 
Aco,  —  Accusative. 
Aoct— Account 
A  P.— Anno  Domini  (.In  the 

year  of  our  Lord). 
A,  D,  C— Aide-de-camp. 
Adj.— Adjective, 
Adit.— Adjnt&nt 
Adjt.  Gen.— Ad1utant<general. 
Ad  lib.— Ad  libitum  (at  pleae- 

lire). 

Admrs.— Administrators. 

Admx.— Administratrix. 

Adv.— Ad  valorem  Cat  [or  on] 
the  value) ;  adverb. 

JEt.— JJEtatis  (of  age  ;  aged). 

A.  F.B.S.— American  and  Far- 
efeu  Bible  Society. 

A.  a.— Adjutant-general. 

Ag.— Argentina  (silver), 

A.  O.  S.  9.  —  American  Geo- 
graphical and  Statistltial 
Society, 

Agt— Agent 

A,  H.— Anno  Heglre  (In  the 

year  of  the  Degtra). 
Al.— Alaska. 
Ala.— Alabama. 
Aid,  —Alderman. 
Alex,  — Atexander. 
Alt— Altitude. 

A.  U  — Artium  Kasrlster  (Mae- 
bar  of  Arts) ;  anno  mundl 
(In  the  year  Of  the  world) ; 
Gill*  meridiem  [before 
noon). 

Amer,  —American, 

Amt— Amount. 

Ana.— Of  each  a  like  Quantity. 

An.  AC. —Anno  ante  ChriS- 
tnm  (In  the  year  before 
Christ). 

Anat —Anatomy. 

Anc— Ancient :  anciently. 

And.— Andrew, 

Ang,  Sax.— Anglo-Saxon. 

Anon.— Anonymous. 

Anth.— Anthony, 

Antiq.— Antiquities. 

Aor.— Aorlst. 

Apo.— Apogee, 

Apoc — Apocalypse. 

App, — Appendix. 

Apr.— April 

A.  GJ,  M.  O.  —  Assistant  quar- 
termaster-general. 
Arch. — A™  hi  bald  ;  architect  , 


Arg.— Argnmento  (by  an  ar- 
gument drawn  from  such 
a  law). 

Aritb.— Arithmetic. 

Ariz.— Arixona. 

Ark.— Arkansas 

A.  R.  8.  S.— AntiQuariorum  Ee- 
altt  Societatis  flocius  (bel- 
low of  the  Boyal  Boolety  of 
Antiquaries). 

Art.^Artlole. 

A,  8.  or  Assist  Sec—Assistant 
secretary, 

A,  8,  3.  IT.— American  Sunday- 
Subool  Union, 

Astrol  —  Astrology. 

AStron. — Astronomy, 

A,  T.  S.— American  TrMt  So- 
ciety. 

Atty,  —Attorney. 

Atty.  Gen— Attorney-fifirieral, 

A,  U,  A.— American  Unitarian 
Association. 

A.  U.  C— Anno  urbi*  condltee ; 
<w.  Ab  urbe  eontUta  (In  the 
year  from  the  building  of 
the  city  LHoma]). 

Aug.— August  I  Augustus, 

Aur.— Aurnm  (gold), 

Auth.  Yer.— Authorized  Ver- 
sion [of  the  Blhlel. 

A.  Y.— Authorized  Version  [of 
the  Bible]. 

At.— Average ;  avenue. 
Avoir.— Avoirdupois. 

B.  — Born. 

B.  A.  —  Artlum  Bacoalaurexis 

(Bachelor  of  Arts). 
Ba.1. — Bala  nee. 
Bait— Baltimore. 
Bar.— Banish. 
Bart— Baronet. 
Shi— Barrel. 
B,  C— Before  Christ, 
B,  0,  L.  — Bachelor  of  Civil 

Law, 

B,  l>,— BaCoulaureuS  Divtnlta- 
tla  (Bachelor  of  ufyinlty), 

Bds.  or  bds.  —  Boards  [hound 
In]. 

B*Lj.— Belgium. 
Ben],— Benjamin, 
Bk.— Book ;  bank, 
B.  If.— BarjoalaureusMedloinED 
(Bachelor  of  Medicine). 

Bost  Boston. 

Bot— Botany. 
Bp.— Bishop. 
Br,— Brother, 

Eric— Brigade ;  brigadier. 
Brte.  Gen.— Brigadier-general. 
Brit,  Mus,— British  Museum. 
Bro  —  Brother. 

Br.  Univ.— Brown  University. 
B.S.— Bachelor  In  the  Sciences. 
Bt.— Baronet 
Bash.— Bushel. 

B.  V.  —  Beata  Virgo  (Blessed 
Virgin^ ;  bene  vale  (fare- 
well). 

C— Calus :  cent. 

C,  Ch.  or  Chap, —Chapter. 

C.  or  Cant.  —  Centum  (a  hun- 
dred or  cental). 

Cfflt  par,  —  Ceteris  paribus 
(Other  things  being  equal). 

Cai  — ualendis  (the  llret  day  of 
the   month)  j    California  : 

GaL  Sot,  Pat.  —  Calanditrium 
Hotulorum  Pateurlnra  (Cal- 
endar of  the  Patent  ltollfl), 

Can.~Canon;  Canada. 

Cant.— Canticles. 

Capv--Ca.pnt,  oapltnlum  (chap- 


Capa,— Capitals. 

Capt.— Captain. 

Capt.  Oen.— Carrtain-fieneral, 

Ca,  resp.  —  Capias  ad  reBpon- 
dendum  (a  legal  writ). 

Ca,  sa  —  Capias  ad  satisfacien- 
dum ia,  legal  writ). 

Cash.— Cashier, 

Cath,— Catharina. 

U.  B. — Companion  of  the  Bath. 

O,  E.— Canada  East ;  civil  en- 
gineer. 

Qef.  or  Celt— Celtic, 

Cf .—Confer ;  compare. 

C  Gt.  Commissary  ■  general ; 
consul-general. 

C  H.— Court-house. 

Ch,— Church ;  diaries  i  enap- 
ter, 

Chauc— Chancellor. 

Chap.— Chapter. 

Cha*.— Charles, 

Chem.— ChemlHtry, 

Chr,— Chrlatophor, 

Cln,— Cinolnnatl. 

C.  J_— Chief-Justice. 

Clk.— Clerk  ;  a  clergyman. 

C.  M.— Common  metro, 

Co.— Company;  county. 

Oooh  — A  spoonful. 

C.  O,  D.— Cash  (or  collect)  on 

delivery, 
Col.— Colorado  ;  colonel ;  Co- 

loaslaiiB,  collega;  ooUe- 

fi-Ium. 

ColL  —  Collector  %  oollociulal ; 
college;  collection. 

Com.  —  Commerce  ;  commit- 
tee t  oommentflir  i  com- 
missioner :  commodore. 

Com.  Arr.— Committee  of  ar- 
rangements. 

Oomdg.— Commanding. 

Comm.— Commentary. 

Comp. — Compare  :  compound. 

Com.  Vor.— Cdinmon  Version 
[uf  the  Bihlel. 

Cnn.— Contra,  against;  In  op- 
position. 

Con.  €r.— Contra  credit;  cred- 
itor. 

Conoh.— Conchotomy. 

Cong.— Congress. 

Conj —Con  Junction. 

Conn,  or  Ct— Cormeotiout 

Const,— Constable ;  constitu- 
tion. 

Cont. — Contra. 

Cor.— Corinthians. 

Cor.  Beo.— Corresponding  sec- 
retfltry. 

Grim,  con.— criminal  conver- 
sation; adultery. 

C,  fl.^Cnstos  Shtllu  (Kecpcf  of 
theftoal);  court  of  sessions., 

Ct.,  cts.— Cent ;  cents. 

C.  W.— Canada  West. 
Cwt.— Hundredweight. 
Cyo. — Cyolopaedla. 

D,  — Iienarius  or  Benarii  (pen- 
ny or  pence)  ;  died  ;  five 
hundred, 

Dan.— Daniel ;  Danish. 
Dat.— Dative. 

D.  C— Da.  Capo  (again) ;  Dis- 
trict Cf  Colurnbta. 

D.  C.  L,— Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

D.  L>.  —  Dignitatis  Doctor 
(Doctor  In  Divinity). 

Dca.— Deaeon. 

Dec— December;  declination. 
Deg.— Degree  or  degrees. 
Del.— Delaware ;  delegate; 

dellncavlt  (he  [or  sbej  drew 

IB. 

Dep.— Deputy. 

Dept.  —  Department ;  depon- 
ent. 

Dent— Deuteronomy. 

lift,  or  Delt— Defendant 

P.  G. — Deo  Gratis  (thanks  to 

pod);  Del  oratlfi  (by  the 

grace  of  Godj, 
Diftm,— Diameter, 
Diet  — Dictator ;  dictionary. 
Dim,  —Diminutive 
Disc— Discount 
Diss. —Dissertation. 
Dist.— 'Distrfot 

Dist.  Atty.— Dlstriet-attorney. 


D,  M.— Doctor  of  Music 

Do.— Ditto  (the  same). 

1),  O,  M.— Deo  Optimo-  Maximo 
(To  God,  the  best,  tbe  great- 
est). 

Dob,— Dozen. 

D.  P.— Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
Dr.— Doctor:  debtor. 
D.  8.  -  Dal  Segno  (from  tha 
stjiu). 

D.  T.^DoctorTheologiae  [Doc- 
tor of  Divinity). 

t>.  V.— Deo  Volcnte  (God  wiU- 

Dwt— Penny  weight. 

E,  — fiast. 
Ko.— JCaoh. 

E.  and  o,  B,— Errora  and  Omis- 
sions excepted. 
Eben.— EbeneBer. 
E.  by  is— Bust  by  south. 

EOCl.— HCClOJliHStoS, 

Ecolus.— Ecelca«etlcu9, 

Ed  — Editor;  edition:  eds., 

editors, 
Edm.— Edmund. 
Ed  w.— Edward, 
E.  S.— Errors  eKceptsd, 
E.  g.— Exempli  gratia,  [as  for 

example):  ex grege(amoiiK 

the  rest  [literally  from  the 

nook]). 

E.  I.— East  Indies  or  East  In- 
dia. 

E.  Lon.— East  longitude. 
Ella.— Elizabeth. 
Enoyc— Encyclopedia. 
E.  tf.  E.— East-north-east 
Eng.— England  ;  English ;  en- 
graver. 

Env.  Ext. — Envoy  extraordi- 
nary. 

Ep.— Bpiatlft;  epistola. 
Epa.  — Ephesians ;  Ephralm 
Esd.— ES'iraH, 

E,  B.  E.— East-south-east 
Esq.— Esquire. 
Esth.^Estber. 

Et  al.^Et  alll  (and  others), 

Eto.  or  ifco.— Et  cteterl,  et  sst- 
Cree,  et  cfetera  (and  others ; 
and  so  fortt), 

Et  boo.,  —  Et  seouenda  [and 
WhM  follows). 

Ex.— Example  ;  Exodue  ;  ex- 
ecutor, 

Exo.— JffixcollCncy ;  exception. 

Exec,  Com,— Executive  com- 
mittee, 

Execi,— E&eeutrix. 

Exoh,— Biohequer  or  ex- 
change. 

Ex.  s.  or  Es.  gr,— Exenmli  gra- 
tia (as  for  example). 

Exon.  D.^Exeter  uonieAday- 
Book, 

Exor,— Sreoutor. 

Ext.  or  Exec— Executor, 

Ex  3.  C— Ex  Eeiiatus  consulto. 

Ex  V.— Ex  vote. 

Ex.— Ezra. 

Exek.— EaekteL 

F.  — Franc 
Fahr,— Eahrenheit, 

F,  A,  ST.— Free  ami  Aooepted 
Masons. 

Par.—  Farthing, 

B1.  A.  8.— Fallow  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society. 

Poap.  or  f  cp.  — Foolsiiap. 

P.  D.— Fidel  Defensor  or  De- 
fensatrli  (defender  of  the 
faith.). 

Pe  — Ferrum  (Iron), 

Peb.— February. 

Pec— Fecit  (he  did  It). 

Pern.— Feminine. 

Pi.  B.— Fide  bona. 

Ftd.-Fldes. 

Pi.  fa.— Fieri  facias  (cause  It 

to  be  done), 
Fid,  Def,  —  Defender  of  the 

faith, 
Fk—  Fieure. 
Blr,— Pirhln, 

Ma.— Florida, 

if,  L.  3, -Follow  of  the  Llu- 

naiQ.fi  society, 
V-  II-  B.— Free  on  board. 
Fol.-JroliO. 
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Hot.— Foreign, 

F,  p.  £}.— Follow  of  the  Philo- 
logical Society. 

Fr.  —  Frano  ;  rrancs  ;  free  ; 
fnt^moiitum  CI  rapine  lit}  ; 
Francis. 

F. R  A,  B,— Fellow Of  tha  Roy- 
al Astronomical  Society, 

Fred,  or  Fredk— Frederick, 

F,  H.  G,  S,— Fellow  of  the  Koy- 
a,\  Geographical  aoolety. 

JTrf.— Friday. 

P.  R.  SL— Fraternltatls  Renins 
Soclns  (Fellow  of  tbe  Royal 
fiocletyj. 

F.  A.— Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Arts. 

FL— Foot;  feet:  fort 

Fur.— Furlong-, 

F.  Z,  3,  —  Fallow  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society. 

G.  — Gulneaa. 

G.  A.— General  Assembly. 

Ga.— Georgia, 

Gal.— Galatlans ;  gallon. 

G.  A.  R.— Grand  Army  of  the 

Republic. 
G.  B.— Great  Britain. 
O.  0.— Grand  Chapter. 
Geog.— Geography. 
Geo!  —Geology, 
Geom, — Geometry. 
Ger.— Germany ;  Germart. 
Q,  L,— Grand  lyOflire, 
O  M.— Grand  Master, 
G.  0.— General  Order, 
Goth. -Gothic. 
Gov,— Governor, 
G.  C,  B— Grand  Cross  of  tbe 

Bath. 

G.  ft  H.— Grand  Cross  of  Han- 
over. 

G.  C,  L.  H,— Grand  Cross,  of  the 

Legion  of  Honor, 
<J.  E.— -Gra.nd  encampment. 
Gen,— Genesis;  general. 
Gent.— Gentleman. 
Geo.— George. 

Got.  Gen.— Governor-general 

G.  K .— Georglus  Tg.es.  (George 
the  King). 

Gt.— Greet;  gross. 
Gram.  — Gra  in  in  nr. 
Gro.— GroBB. 
Grot.— Grotlua, 
Gtt— Drops. 

H  a.— Hoc  anno  (this  year), 
Hab.— Habakkuk. 
Hab.  corp.  —  Habeas  coreus 
(you^may  have  the  body). 

afS.  C.-^HUdsnn's  Bay  Com- 
Pans', 

H.  B,  M.— His  or  Her  Brlta.nnle 
Majesty, 

H.  C— House  of  Commons. 
HdfeJ.  -Handkerchief, 
H.  e.— Hoe  est  (that  is,  or  this 
Is), 

Heb.— Hebrews. 

Hel.—IIelvstla. 

Her.— Heraldry. 

Hf .  bd.— Half  bound, 

Hg.— Hydrargyrum  (mercury) . 

Hhd,— Hothead. 

Hler  — Hlerusalem  (J  e  r  u  a  b  ■ 

lemV_ 
Hist— BlBtory. 

H.  J.  8.  —  Hie  jaoet  Sepal  his 

(here  lies  buried), 
H.  L.— House  of  Lords. 
H.  M.— His  or  Her  Majesty. 
H.  M.  P. — Hoc  monufflentiUML 

posutt  (erected  tblB  monii 

ment). 

H,  M,  S  — His  3«f  Majesty's 
Ship. 

Hon.  or  HOflble,— Honorable. 
Hort— Horticulture. 
Boa— Hosca, 

51  K,— House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

H,  It.  K,  —  Holy  Rom  tin  Sni- 
per or, 

H.  ft.  H.— His  or  Her  Royal 

Highness. 
H.  R.  I.  P.— IIlo  requiescat  In 

pace  (here  rests  in  peace  ) 
H.  a,— Sestertiue  (two-pence; ; 

htc  sltua  (here  lies). 


H.  S.  H.-nla  Serene  Highness. 
HuiuL  —Hundred. 

Ia. —Iowa, 

lb.  or  Ibid.  —  Ibidem  (in  the 

aame  place). 
Ioh.— Ichthyology, 
Iotiuj,— Juris  consnltns. 
Id  — Idem  (thesamc);  Idaho, 
[,  e,— Id  eat  (that  la). 

I.  H.  a.^Jesus  Homlnnm  Sal- 
vador (Jasus  tie  Saviour  of 
Men). 

IJ.— Two  (medicine). 
Ill, -Illinois 

Imp.— Imperator;  emperor. 

In.— Inoll;  inches, 

Incog,—  Incognito  (unknown). 

Incw.— Incorporated. 

Ind.  —  Indiana ;  Index  ;  Inde- 
pendent. 

I  nil  Tcr.— Indian  Territory, 

Indef.— Indefinite. 

Inf.  --  Infra  (beneath  or  be- 
low); Infinite. 

In  /.—In  fine  (at  the  end  of 
the  title,  law  or  paragraph 
quoted). 

In  loy—  m  loco  (In  tha  place ; 
on  the  passage), 

I,  N,  K.  I- —  Je*us  Nasarenua, 
Rex  Judfcoi'um  (Jesus  of 
Nasareth,  King  of  the 
Jowa)- 

Inat.— instant,  of  tlila  month  *, 
LaatltuW  or  Inatltutea, 

lat.— interast. 

Jntorj,— 1  uterjectlon , 

In  tfane  — IA  traiialta  (on  the 
passage). 

In&od.- ■Introduction , 

I.  O.  O.  F,  —Independent  Oi-der 
of  Odd-Fellows. 

I.  O.  U.— I  owe  yon. 

Iss  Isaiah. 

Isl.— Island. 

Ital. -Italic:  Italian. 

J  — Justice  or  judge  r  JJ„  jus- 
tices ;  one  (inedlelne). 

J,  A.— Jndge-advoeate. 

Joe.— Jacobus  (Latin  for 
James). 

Jan  January. 

Jag.  Ernies. 

J.  C— Juris  conSoltus ;  Jolly* 

J,  C,  D.— Juris  Civil  Ls  Doctor 
<Uoct.or  of  t'lvll  Law). 

Jar— Jeremiah. 

jno.— John, 

Jona,— Jonath&Ji. 

Joa.— joBL-tb. 

Josh,— Joaliua. 

J.  P.— Justice  of  tbe  peaoe, 

J.  Proa.— Jndge  of  probate. 

J.  R.  —  Jacobns  P-ex  (K 1  n  ff 
James), 

Jr.  or  Jun.— Junior. 

Jnd— Judith. 

Judg.— Judges. 

Judge  Adv.— Judge-advocate. 

Jul. --Julius ;  Jnly. 

Jul.  Per  — Julian  period, 

Jun.— Junius ;  Junior. 

Jus.  P.— Justice  of  tbe  peace. 

Just.— Jus  tin  Ian. 

J.  V.  D.— Juris  utrlusque  Doc- 
tor (Doctor  of  Canon  and 
Civil  Law). 

K.-King, 

Kail.— Kanaaa. 

X.  B.-Enigbt  of  the  Bath ; 

King's  Beneh. 
K.  C— King's  w>nne4jl. 
H.  O.  B.— Knlftlit  CO mmander 

Of  tbo  Utrtfi- 
K .  G— ICnfeht  of  the  Garter. 
K.  G,  C—  ttnlfht  of  tbe  i)tmd 

otoes. 

K,  G,  C-B.-Knieht  of  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 

IL  G.  F,~Enlgbt  of  the  Golden 
Fleece,  ol  Spain,  or  of  Aus- 
tria. 

K.  G,  V.— Knight  of  Gustavus 

Tasa,  of  Sweden. 
Hi— Kings. 
Klngd, —Kingdom. 
K.  L.  H.  —  Khlgbt  of  the  le- 


gion of  Honor, 
nitsk 


Kniok,— SnicteriKjoter. 


Kut.  or  Kt— Kul^ht, 

K,  Mess, — King's  messenger. 

K.  s.  G.— Knignt  of  st  George 
of  Rnasia, 

K,  T .-Knift)it  Of  the  Thistle; 
unlght  Templar. 

Ky.— Kentucky. 

L— Fifty  or  fiftieth ;  Ifber 
(toot;') ;  Lucius. 

La. — Louisiana. 

Lam.— Lamentations. 

Lat— Latitude;  liattn. 

L.  0.— Lord  Chancellor;  Lord 
Chamberlain ;  Lower  Can- 
ada. 

L.  c— Lower  case. 

L.  C.  J.— Lord  (-'hlof-JuHLioe., 

h.  D.— Lady-Day. 

Ld.— Lord. 

Ldp.— Lordship, 

Leg.— Legatus ;  lieutenant- 
general;  legate;  legion. 

Legis. —LegiBlatnre. 

Lev.  -  Leviticus. 

Les,  —Lexicon. 

L.  T.-  Long  island. 

LLb.^Liber  (booh). 

Lib.  or  lb— Libra  or  HbrW 
(pound  of  pound*  In 
weight). 

Lieut— Lieutenant. 

Lieut,  Col,— Lieutenant-cole 
nel. 

LleutGCn.—  LioutenaaH-  gen- 
Lieut,  Gov.— Lieutenant-  gov- 
ernor. 
Linn.—  Linmean. 
Lit-— LitHHTftlly;  literature, 
Liv.— Livre  (book) ;  Liverpool. 
LL.  B  — ttsgnm  Baccalauveua 

(Bacbelor  of  Laws). 
LL,  H—  Lcgnm  Doctor  (Doo- 

tor  of  Laws). 
Loc,  oit.— Loco  citato  (in  the 

place  cited). 
Lon.  —Longitude. 
Lp,— Lordahin. 

L.  S.— LocoSlgilll  (place  of  the 
seal). 

I,,  s.  d.— Pounds,  shillings  and 
pence. 

Lt.— Lieutenant. 

L3£K.— The  Septunglnt  (ver- 
sion of  the  Old  Testament). 

M.—lIericIiesfnotm};  tnanipu- 
lus  (a  handful) ;  JUarcnS  ; 
monsieur. 

M.  A.— Master  of  Arts. 

Hnee.  —Maccabees. 

Mad.— Madftm. 

Mad.  Univ.— Madison  Univer- 
sity. 
MaJ— Major, 

Muj.  Gen,— Usjor-ficneral, 

Hat-Haluchl, 

Man.— Ma\nasses. 

liar.— Majch, 

March.— MaxcMonesB. 

Marg.— Margin. 

Marg.  Iran.— Marginal  trans- 
lotion, 

jWarq.  — Marqnls. 

Kasc.  —Masculine. 

Mass— Massachusetts, 

Math.— Mathematics;  matlie- 
inaticlan. 

Matt.— Matthew. 

Max.— Maxim. 

M.  B.  —Medicinal  BEUjenlaureus 
(Bachelor  In  Medicine} ;  Mu- 
sics BEUicalanreus  (Bache- 
lor of  Muslo), 

M.  B,  F.  et  H  — Great  Britain, 
France  and  Ireland. 

M.  ft— Member  of  Congress. 

Moh— March, 

M.  D.—Medioinw  Doctor  (Doc- 
tor of  Medicine). 

Md  — Maryland. 

Mdllfi.— Mademoiselle. 

M,  P.  —  Methodist  Jgplsccp&l ; 
military  or  mechanical  en- 
gineer. 

Ma.— Maine. 

Med.— Medicine. 

Mem.  —  Memorandum  ;  m  e  - 
mento  (remember). 

Mens— Mensis  (month), 

Merc— Mercury. 


Messrs.  or  MM.— Moaaleura 
(gentlemen). 

Met— Metaphysics, 

Metal.— Metallurgy, 

Meteor.  —Meteorology- 

Meth-MethodlHt, 

MBit,— Meiloo  or  Mexican, 

M.  Ooth.-Mceso-Gothio, 

M,  II.  s.  —  Ma&aach.naott#  His- 
toilcal  Society, 

MIc— Mlcah. 

Mich .  — M  ichtgim. 

Mil. — Military  :  miles  (a  sol- 
dier) ;  mllle  fa  thonsand}. 

Min.— Mineralogy;  minute, 

Minn.— Minnesota. 

Mln,  Plan.— Minister  plenipo- 
tentiary. 

Miss.— Mississippi. 

M.  L,  A.— Meruantlle  Llbi'ary 
Aseuclatlon. 

MM.  —  Their  majesties  ;  two 
thnusanf^ 

Mmc— Madame. 

Mo,  —  Missouri;  month;  the 
fold  of  a  sheet. 

Mod.— Modern. 

Mon.— Monday. 

Mons.— Monsieur  (sir). 

Mont.— Montana. 

Mob.— Months. 

H,  P.— Member  of  parliament; 
member  of  police ;  metro- 
Dolitftnpolloe. 

M,  P,  F.— Member  of  Provin- 
cial Parliament. 

M,  R.— Master  of  the  Holls. 

Mr— Mister. 

M.  R,  A-  B.— MembeT  of  the 
Royal  Ablatio  socfetfi 
Mamber  of  the  Royal  Aead- 
emy  of  Science, 

M,  H,  O.  8  — Member  of  tla 
Royal  Geograuhlcal  So- 
ciety. 

Mrs.— Mistress, 

MS,  —  Manuscript. 

M.  B— Memorise  Sacrum  (sa- 
cred to  the  memory) ;  Mas- 
ter of  the  Sulenoea. 

MS8.— Manuscripts. 

Mt* — Mount  or  mountain. 

M,  T.  C.  or  M.  Tul.  Clc—  Mar- 
cus TuUlus  OLeem. 

Mus.  B.— Bachelor  of  MubIo. 

Mus.  D.— Doctor  of  Music. 

M.  W.  —  Most  worthy  ;  most 
worsblpful. 

Myth.— Mythology. 

H.  ~  North ;  number  :  note ; 
noun:  neuter, 

N.  A.— North  Amerfoa. 

TJah,— Uahnm, 

Nat,— Natural. 

Nat  Hist.— Natural  history. 

NMh,— Nathan;  Hftthanlel.  or 
Iflnthanael 

N.  B.— NewBninswlok  s  North 
British  or  North  Britain; 
nota  benti  (mark  well ;  take 
notloe). 

N.  C.  -North  Carolina. 

N.  Dak.— North  Dakota, 

N.  E.— New  England  ;  north- 
east. 

Web.— Nebraska. 

Neh,— Nehemlab. 

Hem.  con.  or  netn.  diss.  — 
Nemlne  oontradicente  or 
nemtnedlBsentient«  (no  one 
opposing;  nnanlmously). 

Nop.— Nepos. 

Neut.— Neuter  (gender). 

Nev.— Nevada. 

New  M. — New  Mexico. 

New  Test,  or  N.  T,— New  Tes- 
tament, 

N.  F.— Newfoundland. 

N.  G  — Now  Srwn»da  ;  Noble 
Grand, 

N.  H,— New  Hampshire ;  New 

Haven. 
NL  pri.-NIsI  pvius. 
N.  J.— New  Jersey. 
N.  L~Non  liquet  (it  appears 

not). 

N.  I  North  latitude. 

Ti.  1st.— North  latitude. 

N.  H.— New  Meslco. 

N.  N.  B.— North-north-east. 
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TJ.  0.— New  Orleans. 

tJo.^Niimero  (number). 

Nol,  pros.— Nolle  prosequi  (un- 
willing, to  proceed). 

Horn.  —  Nominative. 

Hon  oon.— Wot  content ;  dlsr 
sentlng  mouse  of  Lords). 

Kon  cul. — Non  culpabillB  (not 
guilty). 

Non  obst— Hon  obstante  (not' 
withstanding). 

Hon  pros.— Kon  prosequitur 
(he  does  not  pToseouto). 

Hon  eeq.  —  Non  sOflliltar  (It 
does  not  follow), 

Worm,  Fr,— Norman  French, 

Ho*  — Numbers. 

Hov,-ftoVBttd)er. 

ft,  F,— Notary  public, 

Jlr,— Nostcr  four ;  our  own). 

N,  S,-Ns>w  Stylo  (after  1T6S); 
Nova  Scotia. 

N.  T. — New  Testament. 

Num.— Numbers :  numeral. 

N.  V.  M.-Natlvlty  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary. 

N.  w. -North-west 

H.  Y— Hew  York, 

H.  T.  H.  S.  —  New  York  His- 
torical Society. 

H.  Z— New  Zealand. 

0.— Onto. 

Ob.— Obilt  (ha  or  uha  died) ; 

oholus  (three  half-pence). 
Obail.— Obadiab. 
Obs.— Obsolete ;  observatory; 

observation 
Obt.  or  obdt—  Obedient 
Curt.— October, 

0.  P.— Odd  Fellow  or  Odd-Fel- 
lows. 

Okl.— Oklahoma, 

Old  Test  or  O.  T.— Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Olym.  —Olympiad. 

Opt.— Optica. 

Or.— Oregon. 

Orig.— Originally ;  orifiin, 

Qrnltl,— Ornithology. 

0.  S— Old  Style  (before  17SS), 

Oif.^Osford. 

Oxon.— Oionln ;  Oxonil;  Os- 

lord. 
Oa.— Ounce. 

P.— Pondere  (by  weight);  page; 
part;  participle;  publics; 
pugil  (what  may  be  taken 
np,  in  compounding  medi- 
cine,  between  the  two  An- 
gers and  thumb). 

Pa.  or  Penn.— Pennsylvania, 

Pag. — Faglna  (a  page  0/  a 
book). 

Pal— paleontology. 

PaT— Paragraph. 

Par.  Pas.— Parallel  passage. 

Pari. —Parliament. 

PathoL— Pathology. 

Payt.~Paynient, 

P,  B.— Pnllosophlie  Baccalau- 
reua  (Bachelor  of  Phllogo- 

Fb!— plumbum  (lead), 

P.  C,  —Privy  council ;  privy 
councillor!  patrea  eon- 
BCrlptl  (conscript  fathcts ; 

P.O. — phuosophlE  Doctor 

(Doctor  of  Philosophy). 
Pd— Paid. 

p,  E. —Protestant  Episcopal; 

presiding  elder, 
p.  E.  I.— Prince  Edward  Island. 
Peun. — Pennsylvania. 
Pent.— Pentecost 
Per  an, -Per  annum  (by  the 

year). 

Per  cent.— Per  centum  {OF  the 
hundred). 

Perl.— Perigee. 

Pet, -Peter, 

P.  G  — Past  Grand. 

Ph  ar,  — Ph  arma'-'y . 

Ph.  B.— Phllosophlfe  B  n  0  0  a  - 
laureus  (Bachelor  of  Phil- 
osophy) 

Ph.  D.  —  Phtlosophls  Doctor 
(Boctor  of  Philosophy), 

Phil.  —  Philip  ;  Fhifippians  - 
philosophy;  Philemon. 


Phiia.  or  Phil— Philadelphia. 

Phil.  Trans— philosophical 
transactions. 

FhSlom,— phtlomatbes  (a  lover 
[if  learnlngl 

Philomath.—  Phflomathernatt. 
ens  (a  lover  of  the  mat  he- 
matics) 

Phren.— Phrenology. 

P.  H.  9,— Pennsylvania  Histor- 
ical Bor^etF, 

pint  —  phiiit  (he  [or  she] 
painted  ft). 

Fl.  or  Plur -Pluml 

Plff,-Pla1ntlff. 

P,  M.— Post  meridiem  (after- 
noon ;  evening) ;  postmas- 
ter ;  passed  midshipman ; 
post  mortem. 

P.  If.  Postmaster-general. 

P.  0.— Pofli-offloe, 

Poet.— Poetical. 

Fon.  M.— Pontiles  Maximus. 

Pop,— Population. 

Port.  —  Portugal  or  Portu- 
guese. 

P.  P.— Pater  Fatriffl  (the  father 
of  his  country) ;  past  parti- 
ciple. 

Pp.— Pages. 

P.  P.  O.  (Fr.).— Four  prendre 
conge  {to  tata  wave). 

P.  R.— Pcpulus  Homanus  {the 
Roman  people). 

Pr.-By. 

P.  R,  A,  —  President  of  tho 
Royal  Academy. 

P.  H.  C— Post  Romanum  con- 
dltum  drain  the  building  of 
Rome). 

Pref.— Preface. 

Prep.— Preposition. 

Pres.  —President. 

Piin,  Principally. 

Prob.— Problem. 

Prof,— Professor. 

Ft™,— Pronoun;  pronuncia- 
tion. 

Prop— Proposition. 

Prot— Protestant. 

Pro  tern.  —  Pro  tempore  (for 
the  time  being). 

Pro  v.— Proverbs :  provost. 

Prox.— Proximo  (next,  or  cent 
Tnontb). 

P.  E.  8,— President  of  the  Boy- 
al  Society. 

P.  S.— Postscript  (after  writ- 
ten) ;  privy  seal, 

PS.— Psalm  or  Psaiins. 

F.  T.— Post-town, 

PL  —  Part ;  pint ;  payment : 

Eolnt;  port 
.  —  PuDllous  j  publisher  ; 
publication;  published; 
public. 

Pub.  Doc— Public  documents. 

P.  V.— Post-village. 

Pwt— Pennyweight ;  penny- 
weights. 

Pit— Pinsltflie  [or  she]  paint' 
ed  IB, 

Q,— Queen;  question;  autre; 
emery;  uuintuS ;  quaiirans 
(a  faftMiigj ;  dimsl  (M  it 
wete  i  ahnost) ;  gn»re  (ni- 
onlra}. 
O,  ft.— Queen's  Bench. 
<i,  G.  ™  Queen's  College  and 
queen's  connsel. 
,  E.— Quod  est  (which  Is). 
,  E.  D. — Quod  era*  demon- 
strandum (which  wns  the 
thing  to  be  demonstrated). 
Q,  M.— Quartermaster, 
Qm.— Quomodo  (how,  by  what 

means). 
Q.  H.  (J. — Quarter mMter-seu- 

eral. 
Qr.— tiuaiicr. 
Q.  &.— Quarter  sessions. 
Qt.— Quart. 

Ou.— Qnmre  (inquire) ;  query, 

euar.—auarterfy. 

Ques.— Question. 

Q.  v.— Quod  vide  (wbish  see) ; 

quantum  vis  (at  much  as 

you  will). 
Q.  s.— Quantum  eufflolt  b  sol- 

flMQt  quantity). 
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Qnms.— Qnustor. 
Qy.^Qjiery. 

Ii  —  PenJpo  (tale);  rogina 

(queen) ;  rex  (king) ;  river ; 

rood;  rod. 
R.  A.— Royal  Academy ;  Royal 

Academician ;  Royal  Arch ; 

Royal  Artillery. 
R,  C— ReBorlptum  (a  eounter- 

Suftl  i  Soman  Catholic. 
I.— JtOTfll  EngllMlMS. 

Rec,— Recipe  or  recorder. 
Rend.— Received. 
Bee,  Sec— Recording  secre- 
tary. 

Beet.— Rector ;  receipt. 
Bef.— Reference ;  reformed, 
Bef.  Ch.— Reformed  Church, 
Befi.— Register ;  regular. 
Bag.  Prof.— Begiua  Professor. 
Regr.— RegiBtrar, 
Hfigt.— Heglment. 
Rel.— Religion. 

Rep.— Beprcsciiitatlra  or  re- 
porter. 

Resp.— Kespubllca  (republic). 
Rev.— Reverend ;  Reyelations 

(book  of)  ;  review  ;  reve- 
nue; revise. 
Rhet -Rhetoric. 
H.  I.~Raode  Island. 
Riohd.— Rlehard. 
R.  M.  -Eoyal  Marines ;  royal 

mail;  resident  magistrate. 
R.  M.  S.— Royal  mall  steamer. 
R,  N.— Royal  Navy. 
Ro  —  Right-hand  page. 
Robt.— Robert 
Rom.— Romans  (book  of). 
ROm  Cath.— Roman  Catholic, 
K,  P. — Regius  Professor  (the 

Eiii(,-'a  ProfesBor) ;  re*pub- 

liuH  (republic). 
H,  R.— Bnllroart, 
H.  S.— HeoordhiK  atstawtftTy. 
li.  S.  A.— Royal  Society  of  A11- 

tlonai.|es ;  Koyal  Scottish 

Academy. 
R.  S,  B.  ^Hoyal  Society  of 

Dublin. 

R,  S.  B.  — Royal  Society  of 

Edinburgh. 
R.  S.  L.  —  Royal  Sc-oiety  of 

London, 
H.  S.  8..  commonly  F,  H.  H,  — 

Kogite  Soeletatds  Sooius 

(Fallow  of  the  Royal  So- 

R,  S.  v".  P.  (Fr.).— Repondez, 
s'll  vons  plait  (answer,  If 
you  please). 

Rt.  Hon,— Right  honorable, 

Rt,  Rev,— Right  reverend. 

R.  V.^He vised  Version  [of  the 
Bible). 

Rt  WpfuL— Right  worshipful. 

R.  W.— Right  worthy. 

S.— South:  saint;  scribe;  sul- 
phur; Sunday :  sun ;  series ; 
sacrum;  sepulcram:  sena> 
tus ;  solidus  (a  shullng). 

S.  A,— South  America;  South 
Africa  ;  South  Australia  ; 
secundum  aitom  (accord, 
luff  to  art) ;  wltllOUt  year ; 
salvation  Array, 

fiojn,— Siunuel. 

Sansk,  —Sanskrit 

S,  A.  S.  —  Sooietatls  Antlciia. 
riorum  Soolua  (FeJlow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
rians). 

Eat.— Saturday, 

Sai,— Sojtoii, 

Sas.  Ctiron,— Saion  Clirunlcle. 

S,  C,  —  Benatfis  oonsultum  (a, 
deoroB  of  the  senate);  South 
Carolina. 

Sc.— Seulnslt  {he  [or  she]  en- 
graved It);  sellioet  (namely). 

Scan.  Mag.— Soaudalum  mag- 
na turn  (great  scandal). 

S.  caps.— Small  capitals. 

Schol.— Scholium  (a  note). 

Sohr.— Schooner. 

Set.  fa.— Scire  facia*. 

SelL-BOilteet  (to wit), 

Setp.— Boipio. 

S.  D. — 3alut*m  dlott  (sends 
health). 


Boulp.  —  Scnlpslt  (he  [or  she] 
engraved  It]. 

0.  T>aS.— South  Dakota. 

3.  B.— South-east. 

Sec— Saraetary ;  second. 

Sec.  leg.  -  secundum  legem 
(nccordlng  tt>  law). 

SCo,  Leg.— Secretary  of  lega- 
tion. 

Sec.  reg,—  Secundum  regulam 

(according  to  rule). 
Sect— section, 

Sen.^Senata;  senator;  sen- 
ior. 

Sept- September;  geptua- 
glnt. 

Serj.  —  Sec,nentia  (following) ; 

Boquitur  (It  follows). 
Ser— Series. 
Serg.— Sergeant. 
Serg.  Mai.— Sergeant-major. 
Sttrrt,— Servant 

8.  0.— South  Georgia;  solici- 
tor-general. 

Shak.— Shakespeare, 

S.  H.  S.— Soofetatis  Histories 
Soelus  O/allow  of  the  His- 
torical Society), 

Sing.— Singular. 

S.  Isl.— Sandwich  Islands. 

S.  J.— Society  or  Jesus  {the 
Jesuits). 

S.  J.  0.  —  Supreme  judicial 
court 

S.  L,— South  latitude;  sollot- 
tor-at-law  (In  Scotland). 

S.  JU.  —  State  mllltla;  short 
metre  :  sergeant  -  major ; 
Sons  of  Malta. 

5.  II.  Loud,  Soc.  Oor.~Soclc- 
tatis  Medioee  Londlnensls 
Soolus  Cor.  {Corresponding 
Afcmber  of  the  London 
Meileal  Society), 

6,  H,— Seouuduin  naturam  (ao- 
cordiag  to  uaturft)- 

500,  Isl.— Sooloty  islands. 

S.  of  Sol.— Sone  Of  Solomon. 
SoL— Solomon ;  soiutloq. 

501.  Gen,— Solicitor-general. 
S.  P.  —  Sine  prole  (without 

issue). 

S.  P.  A.  S.— Sooietatls  Phllo- 
Bophicie  AmerioaniB  Soclns 
(Member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society). 

S.  P.  D.—  Salubsm  plurimam 
dlcft  (he  wishes  much 
health). 

9,  P.  G.— Society  for  the  Prop- 
agation of  the  Gospel. 

Sp. _gr.— Specific  gravity. 

S.  P.  Q.  R.  -Senatus  Popn- 
lnsque  Romanus  (the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome). 

Sq.  ft.— Square  foot  or  square 
feet 

Sq.  In.— Square  Inch  or  Inches. 
Sq.  m.— Square  mile  or  miles. 
Sq.  r.— Square  rood  or  roods. 
Sq.  yd. — Square  yard. 
Sr.— Sir :  senior. 
S.  R,  I.  —  Sacrum  ROmanum 

Imperii]  is    (Holy  Roman 

Empire), 
S.  K,  S.— Sncieta-tl*  Rcfite  So- 

flrtus  (Pellow  of  the  lloyal 

Society). 
8.  S.— Sunday-school. 
SS.-Salnts ;  scilicet  (to  wit). 
S.  S.  E.— South-eouth-eost. 
S.  S.  W,— South-south-west 
St-— Saint ;  street ;  strait 
Stat— Statute. 

S.  T,  D,  —  Sacra  Theologhe 
Dootor  (Doctor  of  Divinity). 

Bter.  or  Stf;,— Sterling. 

H,  T,  P, — SaorsB  Theolosrise  Pro 
fessor  (Professor  of  Dlvln 
Ity). 

SubJ.  — Subl  unotlvo, 
Buheti— Substantive. 
Sun.  or  Sund.— Sunday. 
Sup.— Supplement ;  superflun. 
flupt— Superintendent 
Surg  — Surgeon ;  surgery. 
Surg.  Qen.— Surgeon-general. 
SuTV.~Surveyor, 
Suit.  Oon.— Surveyor-general. 
Sua.— Susannah, 
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Bub.  per  Coll.— nuns  by  the 
neok. 

B.  V.— flub  verbo-  (under  the 
word  or  title). 

S.  W— South-west. 

SSH,— Synonym;  aynonynjuns, 

T,— Territory  ;  Titus;  tuttl  (all 
together) ;  tome  (volume). 

T».  ^Tantalum  (Colnmblum). 

Tab.— Tirtralarlus. 

T.  75.— Topographical  engi- 
neer. 

Terni,— Tennessee. 

Ter— Territory. 

Teat.  Eeo.— Testns  receptus 

(the  received  toit). 
Th.  or  Til  lira.— Tliuraitiy. 
Theo.— Theodore, 
Theol.— Theology ;  th  e  o  1  o  g  - 

leal. 

Theoph— TbeophlluB. 

TbesS,— Tbessalonians. 

Th  06,— Thomas. 

Tim,— Timothy. 

Tit,— Titus. 

lob—  Tobit. 

Tom,— Volume. 

Ttipog.— Tnpo&rapby ;  two- 

Tr.— Transpose;  tru*te« ;  tts,, 

trustees ;  trlllo  (a.  shaKe). 
Trana.— Translator ;  tranala- 

tiont  tlSHlBtLCtiOllB 

Tr.  Br,  Mua.— Trustee  of  tho 

British  Museum, 
Treaa.— Treasurer, 
Trln,— Trinity. 
Tues,  or  Tn,— Tuesday. 
Typ,— Typograptiei', 
tr,  C  — tipper  Canada. ;  nrbe 

oondlta  (rear  of  Bornel. 
U,  E.  I,  C— United  East  India. 

Company, 
U.  J.  D,— iltriuaque  Juris  Poo 

tor  (Doctor  of  both  raws). 
U.  G.  R.  H.— Underground 

Railway. 
U.  K.-TJnited  Kingdom. 
Ult— Ultimo  Oast;  o£  the  laat 

month). 
Unit,— Unitarian, 
TJnir,— University ;  Uulversai- 

1st, 

TJ.  S,  -United  BintW ;  utenurn 

or  utl  supra  (as  above), 
TJ.  ft.  A,— United  Stales  Army ; 

Unlwd  States  of  America. 
TJ.  B.  In",— United  states  Mail ; 

United  States  Marines, 
TJ.  6.  M,  A.  —  United  state  a 

Military  Academy, 
TJ,  8.  H— united  States  Navy. 


U.  3.  S.— United  States  Senate. 
TJt.~ Utah. 

V.— Violin :  TV.,  vlolina. 

V.  or  vi<i,— Vide  (see). 

V.  or  vs.— Versus  (against); 

Tersiculo  (in  auct  a  verse). 
Va— Virginia, 
Vat— Vatican. 

V.C.-Tlce-Chanedlfli'i  Vlf 
elarisslraus  (a  eel e bra. ted 
man). 

Yen,— veiieraole, 

Ver,— Verse. 

V.  G.— Vioar-general. 

V.  g.— Verbi  gratis  (as  for  ex- 
ample). 

Vic— Victors*  ;  victor  ;  Vic- 
toria. 

Viue-Prea.  orV,  I*.— Vlea-presl- 
dent, 

Vieo— Viscount. 

Viz.— Videlicet  (to  wit  i  name- 
ly :  that  Is  to  any). 

V<i.— Verso  (left-band  page). 

"Vol.— Volume. 

V.  R— ViotariaEeglna (Queen 

Victoria). 
Yt.— Vermont. 
VuL— Vulgata  (version). 
W.-WSsL 

Wash.— Washington. 
Wed— Wednesday. 
West  Res.  CoU.— Western  Re- 
Serve  Collecp. 
W,  f.— Wronsriont 
Wht— Wharf! 
W.  I.— West  India. 
Wise,  —Wisconsin, 
Wtsd,— Wisdom  (book  of>. 
WS,— Weofc, 

W.  Lou.— West  longitude, 
W.  M.—Woiebipful  master, 
Wra.— William, 
TV.  N.  W.— West-north-west. 
WpfuL— WorahlpfoL 
W,  S.— Writer  to  the  Signet. 
W,  S.  W.— West-south-west. 
Wt— Wfllebt. 
W.  Va.— West  Virginia. 
Wye— Wyoming, 
Xmas,  —  Christmas 
Xn.— Christian. 
Xfer.— Christopher. 
Xti  an.— Christian. 
Y— Yttrium. 
Yd— Yard. 


rang 
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Christian  Association. 
Yrs  — Years;  yours. 
Y,  W.  C.  A,— Young  Women's 

Christian  Association, 
Zn&i- — Zaehary, 
Zech,— Zeobariah, 
Tf.  S,  N,  A.— United  States  Na-  Zepn.— ZeptanJali. 
val  Academy.  Zool.— Zoology, 

Abhrevter  (Fr.). — To  abbreviate. 
AbbreTtaairjni  (Ital,).— -Abbreviations. 
Abeoedarlum. — A  small  book  used  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  for  children  to  learn  their  letters 

from,    In  the  exitm- 

2L  a     £  b     ft  *r  t  ple  *e  five  ^  tjrp2 

^***t+v»v**^4*  \s  very  irregular  and 

OlCV  nO'ltlf  wood,  but  19  in  sopn- 

flltt**  WW  in  the  feccond  psigo, 
t>  ft  4n*tt##«  whero  Pau&  should 
■W  JpnWWI    bo  Pane  :  Ootidiaim 


DCCfcltt  ttOttlC  t^tlltt  should  be  cotldianu  ; 

UV»MU  «u»Mi  *  ,  uobis should  be  nobis, 

aawfmBft  rcgmi  ttt 


and  uostra  should  be 
nostra,  This  book 
was  discovered  by 
En&ciiedij,  the  Dutcli 
r™  p*flB  OT,Si!iS™  type-founder,  in  1751, 

and  is  supposed  by 
some  Duteh  antiquaries  to  have  been  printed  before  any 
other  production  of  the  printing-press.   The  Mtluk  in 


tutUttutitt  mo  tti 
tutccra  i£?auc  nut 
ttrnm  cotiOtattii 

itttttt  tioin?  Wtitft 

Mmtttimug  ttbitoti 
tma  ttoUris  £n  uc 

FBOOKD  FADJI  OT  'FSB  nKSOmn>£  111- 
CSDARHI51. 


the  first  page  is  for  a  large  P,  which  would  begin  the 
Pater  Noster.    Eight  pages  were  printed  together,  of 
which  these  are  the 
first  two, 

Abell,  Arartah 
Sliepherdson,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  died  in 
that  city  April  16, 
1888,  aged  eighty- 
one.  He  was  bom 
on  August  10,  1808, 
served  his  time  m  the 
office  of  tho  Provi- 
dence Patriot,  find 
nf tor  wards  hocamo 
the  foreman  of  one 
of  tho  largest  Bos- 
ton offices.  In  183fl 
he  removed  to  New 
York,  aud  shortly 
after,  with  two  other 
compositors,  went  to  Philadelphia-  and  founded  the 
Ledger,  Next  year  he  established  tiie  Baltimore  Sun, 
of  which  he  us  continuously  tho  publisher  and  direc- 
tor up  to  the.  time  of  his  death.  Ho  wrs  associated 
with  S.  P.  B.  Morse  in  the  promotion  of  tho  electric 
telegraph,  and  in  his  paper  was  published  the  first  dis- 
patch sent  over  the  wires,  between  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington. Abell  also 
demonstrated  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  electric 
system  by  transmit- 
ting through  it  for 
publication  the  first 
Presidential  Message 
ever  received  in  that 
way.  This  was  on 
May  11,  1848. 

Ah  gang,  dei 
(of  paper)  (Ger.).— 
Waste  paper. 

AhjjeBetBttGor.j 

— Sold  or  disposed  of 
(books). 

Abli&ndlurifreu. 

(Ger.). — Transactions 
of  a  society. 

A.bl£lat8cli(Ger.). — A  page-proof  made  with  a  brush, 
Abklsutsclifiii  (Ger.). — To  tako  proof  with  a  brush, 

AbJtiirBujig  (Ger.),  —  Abridgment ;  abbreviation  ; 
epitome, 

Ablegen  (Ger,), — To  distribute, 

AMegespttti  (Ger.),—  The  part  taken  up  by  the  fin- 
gers at  once  in  distributing. 

Abldaeri  d»B  Format  (Ger.). — To  unlock  Hie  form. 
Abnehmer  (Ger,), — Buyer;  purchaser;  subscriber. 
Abonnement  (Pr.  and  Ger,). — Subscription, 
Abamner  (Pr.),  Abormlren  (Ger,), — To  subscribe. 
Abridgment, — An  epitome  or  abstract  of  ei  work  of 
some  size. 

Abs&ss,  der  (Ger.).— The  paragraph  ;  Uic  verse. 

Abachlag-en  djts  Fonnat  (Ger,). — To  unlock  a 
form ;  to  take  away  the  furniture. 

Abschnitt  (Ger.). — Section ;  part ;  chapter ;  divi- 
sion. 

Absclmittlinie  (Ger.). — Tbo  cut-off  mark  in  com- 
position, 

Abaetzen  (Ger.), — 1.  To  finish  p.  ta&e  of  copy,  % 
A  bookseller's  expression,  meaning  "to  Sell."  The  lit- 
eral translation  is  to  "  set  off"  or  "  put  off." 
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Alleles. — Books  which  teach  the  letters  ;  sin  abece- 
dariuni.  The  name  is  a  shortened  pronunciation  of 
ABC's, 

Abstract. — A  condensation  by  leaving  out  the  Im- 
material part  of  a  work.  But  tha  term  is  also  applied 
to  works  which  are  a  summary  of  knowledge  upon  a 
particular  subject. 

Ahthellen  (Ger/).— To  divide. 

Abzieriiiopeal  helm  WiederdTOCilt.  (Ger.).— The 
set-off  sheet. 

Abziohen  einer  Korrektux  (Ger.).— To  take  a 
proof. 

Abaricr,  der  (Ger.).— The  proof. 

Acea^r ftllftte  (ItnL),— The  slipping  by  of  u  letter  at 
the  coil  of  a  line,  occasioned  by  bad  locking  up. 

Accents. — The  marks  which  are  put  over,  under  or 
through  particular  tetters  to  show  a  different  pronunci- 
ation, etymology  Or  use  from  Other  letters,  Propeily 
bo  called  they  do  not  exist  ia  English,  but  in  almost  all 
other  languages  they  are  occasionally  found.  We  plitoe 
a  diaeresis  over  a  vowel  which  might  otherwise  be  incor- 
porated with  the  preceding  one,  as  in  cooperate  ;  but 
this  rule  ia  not  invariable,  as  we  never  use  one  in  coeval, 
and  such  wards  as  co-operate  are  frequently  spelled  as 
just  given  or  even  as  cooperate.  When  the  word  is  di- 
vided before  the  vowel  which  has  this  mark  the  diaer- 
esis is  net  used  In  beginning  the  second  line.  Accents 
are  employed  in  dictionaries,  spelling-books  and  other 
educational  works  to  show  the  long  and  short  vowels 
and  ditferences  in  pronunciation.  _  In_ poetry  an  acute 
accent  ( ' )  indicates  a  stress  of  voice  in  a  place  vJhere 
there  generally  ia  none,  as  in  loved.  The  term  accents 
is  also  applied  by  a  printer  to  all  letters  which  have 
some  mark  superadded  to  them,  a?  in  the  French  c  and 
the  Spanish  fi.  A  complete  regular  set  of  the  vowel 
accents  is  as  follows ; 

Acute  S,  e  i  o  n 

Grave  a  £  1  6  u 

Circumflex  Seidfl 

Difcresis   .  auH 

Long  5  C  1  5  1 

short  ffersa 

In  some  American  and  English  books  of  the  early 
part  of  the  century  It  should  be  noted  that  the  German 
oissresis,  which  indicates  the  omission  of  the  letter  e,  is 
represented  sometimes  by  two  straight  marks  aoove  the 
vowel,  as  in  a-  Occasionally  it  is  as  in  i*.  Besides  the 
Spanish  fi  and  the  French  c,  there  are  the  Welsh  f  and 
■w.  Accents  can  he  made  by  filing  away  the  shoulder 
of  a  letter  and  putting  directly  above  or  below  it  that 
part  of  another  letter  which  resembles  the  accent.  For 
new  ones,  which  oro  sometimes  necessary,  type-found- 
ers charge  from  $S  to  $6.  We  give  herewith  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  accents  as  used  in  the  Century  Dic- 
tionary : 

M&aaa%a&fi*^eeeeSe6elfM^ 
tiufmuufinunU^yyyyyjigJg? 

The  following  are  the  accents  in  the  principal  foreign 
languages : 

Bohemian  dsfif  iti^i 

German     ,  ft  o  h 

French  J  S  «  H  fl  i  I  3  ft  4  II 

Danish  and  Norwegian    .  .00 

Dutch  V  * 

Italian  .  a  e  1  o  ft 

Polish  ftetiiildfiai 

Portuguese  .  a  G  i  6  iJ  a  a 

Roumanian  1  5  I  ti  1  ^  t  1 

Swedish  %%  , 

Spanish  a  e  1  6  rf  ii 


In  many  Oriental  tongues  accents  are  the  rule ;  they 
are  very  peculiar  find  must  be  studied  in  their  respec- 
tive grammars.  They  are  justified  in,  both  above  and 
below,  out  ore  frequently  cast  on  the  body,  the  letter 
being  kerned.    In  Greek  the  accents  arc  very  numerous. 

Accents  and_  signs  for  display  typo  or  for  unusual 
faces  of  any  kind  should  always  be  charged  for.  For 
job  type  of  large  size  accents  arc  provided  by  the  type- 
founders separate  from  the  lettcTB,  Over  which  they  are 
justified,  See  Iwmo  Accents. 

Acoldentfl- — Southward  lays  down  several  good 
rules  upon  this  subject.  The  oiling  up  of  those  mov- 
ing parts  of  a  machine  that  may  do  injury  to  tha  per- 
son  supplying  tha  lubricant  should  never  be  done  while 
the  machine  is  in  motion.  If  it  is  necessary  to  get  -with- 
in the  frame  of  the  machine  the  belt  should  he  thrown 
off  the  countershaft  pulley  before  this  getting  in  is  at- 
tempted. The  machine  ought  to  be  absolutely  incapa- 
ble of  being  put  in  motion  lay  accident.  Meet  painful 
mutilations  occur  in  offices  through  neglect  of  tills  sim- 
ple precaution.  No  workman  ought  to  be  expected  or 
allowed  to  risk  life  or  limb  when  it  Is  utterly  unneces- 
sary to  do  so.  Machines  that  threaten  danger  to  work- 
men ought  not  to  be 
employed  when  safer 
ones  can  be  found, 
Some  forms  of  card 
and  job  presses,  such 
as  the  Alligator  pros* 
of  thirty  years  ago, 
constantly  inflict  in- 
juries. 

Aecidenaen. 
—  In  German,  jobs, 
literally  accidents.  A 
compositor  on  job- 
work  is  an  Accldeuz- 
setzer,  and  the  work 
on  jobs  Is  known  as 
Accidcnz&rbeiten. 

Ac  Trie  Cut  ting - 
Machine.  —  A  pa- 
per-cutter which  in 
the  larger  sizes  has 
great  power,  clamp- 
ing the  paper  without  the  use  of  special  machinery. 
Great  accuracy  can  be  obtained  by  its  use.  There  aje 
many  sizes. 

Acme  Press. — A  press  manufactured  in  Boston, 
which  was  invented  by  0.  W.  B,  Montague.  It  is 
moved  by  hand-power,  and  is  designed  for  country 
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papers.  The  cylinder  is  a  very  small  one,  and  the 
press  is  very  short.  Tho  feed-board  and  the  fly  are 
both  at  tho  same  end  of  the  press. 

Accolade  (Fr.).— A  brace. 

Aecc-nnt-Booka- — Sec  Blamb-BookS. 

Accounts. — See  Bookkeeping;, 
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Account -Line. — Coin  posit  firs  who  lvork  In  com- 
panionships generally  charge  for  so  many  pages  at  each 
weekly  Or  bi-weekly  day  of  payment.  This  may  be, 
and  very  often  is,  more  thaD  has  been  made  up  and. 
corrected.  Those  who  tins  charge  on  account  arc  iu 
England  said  to  have  an  account-line. 

Aooonnt-MMt, — A  sign  used  in  commercial  books 
and  on  price-currents  to  denoto  "account  current."  It 
is  thus  made : 

AcheTer  l'lmpresaion  (St.), — To  finish  printing. 

AclrtYer  woe  Fenllle  (Fr.). — To  finish  a  sheet. 

Acrostic. — A  poem  so  arranged  that  the  first  let- 
ters in  each  line,  read  in  connection  with  each  other, 
form  a  word  or  words.  The  verse  sent  into  a  printing- 
office  ought  always  to  be  read  to  see  whether  some- 
thing of  this  sort  has  riot  been  attempted,  as  newspa- 
pers and  magazines  of  the  greatest  circulation  hare 
frequently  fallen  victims  to  those  who  have  here  placed 
the  vilest  and  moat  obscene  expressions.  Occasionally 
the  last  letters  make  an  acrostic,  Li  Italian  an  acrostic 
is  printed  'with  the  letters  turned  on  their  sides,  as  fol- 
lows ; 

53  rande  nel  buo  proposlto, 
t>*  rdito  e  flero  fn  pnerra, 
ta  itorno  da  IT  America 
"  u  quarts  nostra  terra, 
tt  ollflnte  di  dfatrutwere 

ustria  b  tlranni  re, 
f  itaera  fsioendo  Italia 
y  all'AVpi  a:  Sloul  pid  .  . . 
w  ndovinate  ohi  &  i 

Acta  Diuma. — A  daily  newspaper  published  in 
Borne  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  power.  It  was 
really  a  bulletin  affixed,  to  some  public  building  to 
which  those  might  go  who  were  interested  in  matters 
of  state,  but  it  also  included  many  things  relating  to 
private  persons  and  remarkable  occurrences.  Copies 
of  this  were  made  for  wealthy  Romans  in  the  city  and 
for  those  who  woro  away  on  public  business  or  who 
were  residents  elsewhere.  Under  the  <wnsu)ship  of 
Julius  Cassar  the  government  made  provision  for  the 
publishing  of  all  the  acts  and  state  occurrences  of  the 
day.  Those  who  gathered  the  news  were  called  ac- 
tuarii.  Petronius  has  preserved  a  few  of  the  para- 
graphs contained  in  them,  which  read  singularly  like 
those:  in  the  newspapers  of  the  present  time : 

"  On  the  26th  of  July  twenty  boys  and  forty  glrJs 
were  born  at  Trimalchis's  estate  at  Cuinaj.  At  the  same 
time  a  slave  was  put  to  death  for  uttering  disrespectful 
words  against  his  lord.  The  same  day,  a  fire  broke  out 
in  Pompey's  gardens,  which  began  hi  the  night,  in  the 
steward's  apartments." 

The  Romans  had  a  great  love  of  scandal,  and  reports 
of  trials  for  divorces  were  particularly  Sought  after, 
Earthquakes,  miraculous  portents  and  singular  acci- 
dents were  all  inserted.  False  news,  to  manipulate 
the  markets,  was  sometimes  given  to  the  reporters, 
The  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  law,  accounts  of  the 
progress  of  the  public  buildings,  news  from  the  armies, 
and  births,  deaths  and  marriages  made  up  most  of  the 
journal. 

Aotinio. — A  name  applied  to  photo -engraving,  as 
the  process  depends  upon  tlte  actinic  or  solar  rays, 
which  act  upon  tho  sensitive  material.  See  Phocebs 
Priming. 

Acute  Accent. — A  mark,  over  a  letter  thus  ;  4. 

Ad, — A  colloquial  abbreviation  for  advertisement.  It 
forms  its  plural  as  ads. 

Adams,  Isaac,  the  inventor  of  the  Adams  press, 
was  born  in  Rochester,  N.  II.  f  in  1803.  He  was  first 
an  operative  in  a  factory,  and  then  a  cabinet-maker. 
In  1834  he  entered  a  machine- shop  in  Boston.  He  was 
employed  In  1827  by  Daniel  Fanshaw,  a  well  -  known 
printer  of  New  York,  to  attend  to  his  steam-engine  and 
make  repairs  to  the  Treadwell  presses,  of  which  Mr. 
Fanshaw  had  a  number,    ilauy  of  the  ideas  of  this 


press  were  the  same  as  those  which  later  were  famil- 
iar to  us  in  the  Adams  press,  and  they  undoubtedly 
suggested  to  the  invontor  many  of  his  procedures, 
Mr.  Adams  brought  out  his  press  in  1830  and  in  1634 
improved  it.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senate  in  184(1,  and  died  at  Sandwich,  It,  H.,  July  19, 
1883. 

Adams,  Joseph  Alexander,  a  noted  engraver 
of  New  York,  Was  the  first  who  disclosed  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  printing  -  press  in  relation  to  engravings. 
He  was  born  at  New  German  town,  N.  J.,  in  1803,  and 
began  the  printer's  tiwie  at  Morristown.  where  he  was 
regularly  apprenticed.  After  reaching  his  majority  he 
went  to  New  York  and  was  employed  for  some  tfircc 
woeks  as  a  printer.  A  job  coming  in  that  required  a 
cut  be  undertook  to  make  it,  and  was  so  successful  that 
he  determined  to  abandon  printing  and  turn  to  engrav- 
ing. He  speedily  became  the  first  in  his  lino  in  tho 
Union.  After  ho  was  well  known  ho  entered  into  ne- 
gotiations with  Harper  &  Brothers  for  tlic  publication 
of  a  Family  Bible,  to  be  well  illustrated  with  engravings 
on  wood  of  a  class  superior  to  any  tiling  previously  at- 
tempted in  America.  Ho  had  alroady  engraved  many 
blocks  in  anticipation  of  the  appearance  of  the  work, 
and  when  the  Harpers  consented  to  take  it  up  he  made 
his  preparations  for  a  more  careful  make-ready  tbau 
had  before  been  known,  A  form  might  have  been  de- 
layed on  the  press  for  an  hour  or  two  on  account  o£ 
defective  register,  but  to  spend  half  a  day  on  a  cut 
form  was  a  thing  then  unhcnTd  of.  Mr.  Adams  entered 
the  pressroom  with  the  workmen  and  cut  overlays  and 
suggested  underlays,  watching  tho  effect  of  every  now 
impression.  It  was  days  before  the  first  sheet  was 
ready,  but  tho  appearance  of  tho  work  justified  tho 
time  which  was  spent.  Harper's  Family  Bible  wab  by 
all  odds  the  finest  Illustrated  book  that  had  up  to  that 
time  been  made  iu  this  country,  and  bears  favorable 
comparison  with  most  illustrated  work  of  the  present 
day.  It  was  found  that  the  distribution  that  eouJd  bo 
given  by  two  rollers  was  insuffi«iont,  and  new  presses 
were  made  by  Isaac  Adams,  on  whose  presses  tliis  work 
was  done.  They  contained  six  rollers.  On  this  work, 
too,  the  first  regular  use  of  electrotypes  was  made,  the 
blocks  being  ruined,  however,  by  the  wet  process  then 
in  vogue.  The  success  of  the  Bible  with  the  public  was 
great,  and  t>oth  the  artist  and  the  publishers  received 
large  sums  from  its  sale.  Mr.  Adams  continued  in  busi- 
ness  till  about  the  time  of  tho  war,  when  he  Tctirod. 
His  ongmvlngs  were  singularly  soft  and  delicate,  but 
had  larger  musses  of  pure  whito  and  very  many  fewer 
lines  than  is  now  the  fashion.  He  made  several  im- 
provements in  eleetrotyping  after  the  Bible  was  fin- 
ished,  His  death  occurred  about  1870. 

Adams  Preas. — A  press  invented  by  Isaac  Adams 
about  1830  and  subsequently  improved  by  his  brother, 
Beth  Adams.  When  power  presswork  first  started  in 
England  it  was  cylindrical,  somewhat  as  our  cylinder 
presses  are  now.  The  first  Improvements  were  to  con- 
struct a  four-sided  prism,  upon  whlcb  flat  forms  could 
be  put,  and  against  which  hiking-rollers  and  an  impres- 
sion cylinder  were  pushed,  thus  making  an  early  rotary 
press.  Another  plan  was  to  have  stereotype  plates  fixed 
to  a  cylinder,  so  that  the  motion  could  be  continuous. 
But  a  fiat  bed  and  flat  platen  were  not  immediately 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  printers,  although  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  speed  of  the  ordinary  utcss  could  he  very 
greatly  increased.  Treadwell,  an  American,  invented 
something  of  this  kind,  which  was  in  operation  in  Bos- 
ton as  early  as  But  his  printing -ollice  was  burned 
down,  and  it  was  not  till  1826  or  18S7  that  he  had  new 
machines  for  sale.  When  Adams  began  with  his  ap- 
paratus he  had  tho  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  what 
Treadwell  had  clone,  and  many  of  the  best  features  of 
the  hitter's  invention  wcto  iucorponrted  in  the  new  ma- 
chine. There  had  also  been  at  that  timo  several  success- 
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ful  machines  in  England.  There  is  no  question,  how- 
ever, that  the  Adams  press  excelled  all  its  predecessors, 
and  it  remained  a  favorite  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
during  which  many  improvements  were  made.  KTen 
Tip  to  the  present  Jay  then:  are  many  printers  in  neigh- 
borhoods where  rent  k  cheap  who  prefer  it  when  short 
runs  Only  are  needed.  (  It  "went  out  of  use  partly  for  the 
reason  that  stereotyping  was  stopped.  Publisher  had 
an  idea  that  stereotypes  would  be  broken  on  Cylinder 
presses.  Electrotyping  accomplished  all  that  stereo- 
typing could  and  some  tilings  that  it  could  not,  and 
plates  thus  mode  arc  very  touch  and  will  not  break. 
There  was  therefore  no  need  of  keeping  up  two  kinds 
of  apparatus  to  do  one  kind  of  work,  and  the  best  drove 
Out  the  worst,  The  cylinder  press  surpassed  the  Adams 
press,  as  its  speed  is  more,  its  impression  stronger  at 
the  points  of  contact,  and  its  size  greater.  Few  Adams 
presses  were  mado  larger  than  38  by  40,  while  33  by  46 
or  88  by  4S  are  common  sizes  on  cylinder, 

The  Adams  press  has  a  stationary  platen  and  a  bed 
that  does  not  move  backward  and  forward.  Its  only 
movement  is  up,  to  press  against  the  platen,  and  down 
to  its  former  place  again.  This  rise  and  fall  is  a  con- 
siderable one,  as  rollers  must  pass  between  the  form  and 


fact  that  it  Is  butter  to  print  a  13mo  as  a  Iftnio  than 
on  its  own  paper.  The  regular  size  for  lSmo  was  23 
by  41,  but,  by  adding  another  row  of  paces,  paper  SO 
by  41  could  lie  worked.  One-fourth  or  the  presswork 
could  thus  be  saved,  and  the  folding  and  sewing  would 
be  cheaper  and  more  expeditious.  Duodecimo  was  a 
familiar  size  on  the  Adams  press,  and  it  had  retained 
this  work  when  larger  and  smaller  pages  had  gone  else- 
where. But,  of  course,  it  could  not  compete  against 
such  odds  as  It  has  lately  been  meeting  with. 

Adams,  Beth,  a  brother  of  the  inventor  of  the  so- 
called  Adams  press,  and  for  tunny  years  In  partnership 
with  himT  wajj  horn  in  Rochester,  ff,  H.,  April  13. 1S07, 
His  first  employment  wis  as  a  cabinet-maker,  but  he 
was  afterwards  in  a  Boston  machine-shop.  In  1831  he 
began  in  this  business  for  himself,  and  two  years  after 
commenced  making  the  press  his  brother  had  invent- 
ed, subsequently  obtaining  an  exclusive  right  for  this 
purpose.  The  firm  of  I.  &  S.  Adams  was  formed  in 
1336.  The  varieties  of  the  press  wore  multiplied,  im- 
provements wore  put  in,  and  a  few  years  lotcr  they 
were  constructed  largely  Of  iron.  The  business  was  a 
very  profitable  one  and  fortunes  were  made  by  it,  Seth 
Adams  was  also  engaged  in  sugar  refining,    He  estab- 


the  impression  surface.  The  sheet  is  fed  in  from  above 
the  end  of  the  machine  and  is  taken  to  the  point  of  im- 
pression upon  a  frisket.  The  platen  Is  secured  vcTy 
strongly,  the  power  exerted  against  It  being  estimated 
at  40,  SO  or  60  tons.  When  the  frisket  has  reached  its 
proper  place  the  bed  rises,  makes  the  Impression  and 
falls  again,  the  sheet  then  being  taken  to  the  other  end 
of  the  press  by  tapes  and  deposited  upon  flics.  Fifty- 
four  sizes  and  styles  were  made,  including  two,  four 
and  six  roller  presses.  The  earlier  presses  had  a  wood- 
en frame  and  were  frequently  driven  by  man-power. 
About  1880  the  patents  were  purchased  by  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.,  together  with  the  works,  which  wcro  situated  In 
Boston  and  were  carried  on  by  them  for  a  long  time, 
finally,  however,  being  elosed.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that,  however  good  the  machines  had  been  under  their 
original  makers,  they  were  improved  by  the  Hoes. 
Many  minor  alterations  were  made  and  they  grew 
stronger  and  heavier.  But  of  late  the  builders  have 
not  cared  to  push  them  and  their  manufacture  will  be 
abandoned  as  soon  as  possible,  the  cylinders  answering  so 
much  better.  Some  have  been  sold  in  New  York  with- 
in a  year  or  two  for  no  more  than  the  price  of  old  iron, 
although  still  capable  of  doing  good  work,  It  is  pos- 
sible that  they  would  have  had  a  longer  lease  of  life  if 
competition  among  publishers  had  not  developed  the 


llshed  a,nd  endowed  an  asylum  for  the  treatment  of  ner- 
vous diseases  in  West  Koxbury,  Mass.  lie  died  at 
Hewton,  in  that  State,  December  7,  1873.  A  handsome 
monument  has  since  been  erected  to  his  memory  at  his 
native  place, 

Adama,  Thomas  T.,  a  writer  on  printing,  carried 
on  the  art  iu  Philadelphia  for  a  number  of  years.  His 
book,  entitled  Typographia,  was  tlio  second  upon  that 
subject  issued  on  this  aide  of  the  water,  and  retained  for 
many  years  a  position  of  importiwce  as  the  instructor  of 
the  young  printer.  It  was,  however,  very  largely  com- 
piled from  Hansard  and  Johnson,  even  m  cases  whero 
practices  wcro  described  which  ccvct  existed  in  Amer- 
ica.   The  first  edition  wan  published  about  1835. 

Addenda.— Something  added  to  a  book ;  in  the  sin- 
gular, addendum. 

Address — A  name  at  the  foot  of  a  print,  {riving  the 
name  of  the  publisher  or  printer.  There  Is  a  difference 
in  value  between  a  "first  address"  and  a  later  one,  and 
' '  before  any  address"  is  still  more  valuable. 

Addross-Boolt. — In  a  composlng-Tooin,  pressroom 
or  bindery,  a  booli  with  addresses  of  all  tho  workmen 
who  are  or  might  be  employed,  stating  the  kind  of 
work.  In  a  newspaper  office,  a  list  of  those  from  whom 
letters,  reports,  editorials  or*  articles  can  he  obtains;:]. 
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AcJdrosa-Carda. — Cards  containing  a.  name  and  ad- 
dress, the  same  as  visiting-cards. 

Addressing. — Writing  the  wrappers  in  a  news- 
paper office. 

Admtr. — An  abbreviation  need  la  an  English  proof- 
room for  a  note  of  admiration  or  exclamation  point. 

Admiration,  Note  of. — A  mark  indicating  sur- 
prise, joy  or  admiration,  thus:  ] 

AdolphuB  of  NaBsau,  a  German  prince,  who  at- 
tacked the  city  of  Mentz  and  sucked  It  in  14433.  Aft  a 
consequent*  many  inhabitants  fled,  and  It  is  probable 
that  the  early  spread  of  the  flit  of  typography  through- 
out Europe  was  largely  owing  to  this  illJuck  to  the  city 
■Where  printing  is  believed  to  have  begun. 

Advertisement. — 1,  The  notice  or  explanation  by 
the  publisher  of  the  scope,  method  of  publication, 
price,  or  other  matter  relating  to  a  boot,  and  placed  in 
one  of  the  first  pages  of  the  Volume,  This  word  also 
refers  to  notices  by  an  editor  or  author  of  the  same 
kind.  It  is  generally  set  in  type  one  or  two  sizes  less 
than  the  body  of  a  work,  but  sometimes  one  siko  larger. 
2.  A  notico  in  a  newspaper  or  magazine.  See  under 
ADTBHTrenra. 

Advertising. — To  advertise  is  to  call  attention  to 
anything.  In  printing  circles  It  means  a  notice  in  a 
book,  magazine  or  newspaper,  bringing  to  attention 
some  particular  fact  or  facts  of  benefit  to  the-  advertiser. 
When  the  whole  of  a  periodical  or  a  book  is  devoted 
to  a  single  subject,  although  the  statement  may  be  of 
value  to  the  writer  or  publisher,  it  is  not  an  advertise- 
ment. That  term  is  restricted  to  matter  which  does  not 
form  the  main  portion  of  tho  pamphlet  or  newspaper. 
The  collection  of  advertisements  forms  &  very  essential 
portion  of  tho  wort  of  a  ^periodical,  and  in  dally  and 
trade  papers  more  space  is  taken  up  with  them  than 
with  reading  matter.  Until  tho  census  of  1880  we  lad 
no  statistics  on  this  matter,  but  the  report  of  Mr.  B.  N. 
D.  Morth  for  that  year  shows  that  nearly  half  the  entire 
income  of  newspapers  in  the  Union  was  derived  from  ad- 
vertisements, the  proportion  of  receipts  from  this  source 
being  in  weeklies  39  per  cent,  and  in  dailies  44  per 
cent.  The  sum  total  paid  in  1680  for  advertising  wits 
$39,188,306.  There  are  as  yet  no  figures  for  I860.  Ad- 
vertising in  the  chief  papers  grows  more  rapidly  than 
subscriptions,  but  a  new  paper  requires  considerable 
time  before  its  revenue  from  this  source  reaches  even 
3G  per  cent,  of  its  expenses,  Several  of  the  larger 
newspapers  of  the  Union  receive  each  $500,000,  or  more, 
from  this  source  yearly ;  three  Or  four  have  $800,000, 
and  one  does  not  fall  much  short  of  $1,400,000.  Pe- 
riodicals that  are  well  known  icceivo  ten  cents  a  Hue 
and  upward  for  each  insertion,  a  number  asking  $1  or 
more,  and  some  as  much  as  $£.50,  for  preferred  loca- 
tions. Country  weekly  new&papcrB  or  purely  local  ones 
receive  about  $10  an  inch  a  year,  or  $100  a  column, 
but  this  is  very  much  shaded  in  many  cases.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  receive  more.  Country  dallies  obtain 
from  $300  to  $1,000  a  column  a  yoar,  and  charge  $1  or 
thereabouts  for  the  first  insertion  of  ten  or  twelve  lines, 
and  fifty  cents  afterwards.  Good  trade  papers  ask  about 
$40  a  year  for  an  inch.  The  term  "square,"  which 
was  once  used  in  reference  to  advertising,  is  becoming 
obsolete,  as  it  varies  from  four  lines  of  agate  to  eighteen 
lines  of  brevier,  and  is  consequently  too  indefinite  to 
be  used  as  a  measure.  Advertisements  are  arbitrarily 
classed  by  publishers  without  much  regard  to  what 
other  publishers  do.  Thus,  In  one  New  York  daily 
wants  nave  generally  been  $1.30  for  an  employer  and 
forty  cents  for  a  workman,  while  servant  girls  could 
advertise  for  twenty  cents.  In  another,  wants  of  either 
kind  are  ten  cents.  Book  advertisements  are  generally 
at  about  half  rates,  while  financial  advertisements  are 
the  highest,  An  advertisement  does  not  necessarily  in- 
clude a  copy  of  tho  periodical  in  which  it  is  running. 


although  many  publishers  send  one  as  a  matter  of 

courtesy, 

Advertisements  in  various  parts  of  a  newspaper  have 
different  names  and  different  prices.  They  are  known 
as  business  notices,  special  notices,  city  Items,  and  by  a 
dozen  otber  names,  but  the  usage  of  one  newspaper  is 
not  that  of  another,  and  consequently  no  absolute  defi- 
nition can  he  given  of  them.  As  a  general  thing,  those 
that  are  on  a  page  chiefly  of  reading  matter  are  worth 
the  most.  The  top  of  a,  column  is  preferred  to  tho  mid- 
dle or  bottom,  but  it  Is  rare  that  an  extra  charge  is  made 
for  this.  Position  on  the  cover  or  outside  page  is  nearly 
always  higher  than  elsewhere,  and  sometimes  twice  as 
high.  Many  contracts  are  made  "next  to  reading  mat- 
ter." In  this  sense  reading  matter  is  any  matter  that  is 
not  advertising,  but  it  does  not  mean  the  ■first  position 
on  a  page  whore  there  is  no  readinjr  matter,  but  follow- 
ing immediately  after  a  page  filled  with  it.  It  would 
frequently  avoid  dispute  if  "reading  matWr"  was  con- 
strued as  not  including  market  reports  or  commercial 
matter. 

Advertisements  come  into  the  printing  office  marked 
as  to  space  and  time,  as  well  as  position,  if  that  is  de- 
sirable. The  length  of  marked-ln  lines  means  the  length 
in  lines  of  the  smallest  type  generally  used,  or  the  body 
type  of  tbe  advertisements.  In  city  dailies  and  week- 
lies this  is  nearly  always  agate ;  In  country  dailies  and 
weeklies  nonpaToil  or  minion,  and  It  Is  nowhere  larger 
than  brevier.  Some  periodicals,  like  the  New  York 
Herald,  refuse  to  use  anything  else  than  Roman  of  tho 
body  type  ;  others  use  several  sizes,  but  most  journals 
require  display  type  to  please  their  advertisers.  These 
should  never  be  bought  in  the  ordinary  small  fonts  of 
the  type-founder,  but  doubled  or  tripled,  and  as  effec- 
tive a  display  for  ordinary  work  can  bo  obtained  from 
Clarendons,  fight-faces  and  such  permutations  of  Roman, 
with  Gothics,  as  is  necessary.  They  are  usually  begun 
with  a  two-line  letter,  if  there  is  to  "be  no  great  amount 
of  display.  If  the  advertisement  is  In  nonpareil  tbe  two- 
line  letter  is  generally  two-line  minion,  the  first  line  be- 
ing set  in  brevier,  so  as  to  make  the  bodies  justify  ex- 
actly together  ;  if  the  body  is  in  agate  the  first  letter  is 
two-line  nonpareil,  the  first  Hue  being  in.  minion,  ITre- 
quenlly,  however,  the  two-line  letter  is,  double  the  letter 
used  in  th  e  body.  Little  Italic  is  used  in  ad  vertlsements. 
Some  newspapers  have  a  rule  tbat  words  must  he  to 
some  extent  contracted  in  run-in  advertisements,  as  St. 

for  street,  av.  for  avenue,  and  the  like.  The  fattest 
advertisement  is  generally  the  first  take  at  night  on  a 
daily  paper,  and  the  compositors  take  turns  in  having 
it.  The  advertisements  go  all  around  the  office,  except 
where  there  are  departments  or  where  certain  men  have 
bought  the  right  from  their  fellow -workmen.  Small 
advertisements,  like  wants,  are  given  out  in  a  bunch 
together,  four  or  six  of  them  at  a  time.  In  some  estab- 
lishments the  compositors  must  read  each  one  before 
beginning,  so  as  to  ascertain  what  heading  to  put  on, 
"Seamstress,"  "Valet," or  "Housemaid."  Difficulty  is 
experienced  in  offices  where  many  of  these  small  ad- 
vertisements are  set  because  they  cannot  be  properly 
classified,  The  clerk  in  the  counting  -  room  makes  a 
rough  separation,  but  this  has  to  bo  done  still  further 
on  the  galleys  of  proof  and  by  the  make -up,  Late  at 
night  the  galleys  should  he  very  short,  and  SO  should 
he  the  takes.  On  weekly  or  monthly  papers,  with 
small  pages  and  much  advertising,  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
make  up  only  two  or  fouT  pages  in  a  chase.  They  can 
be  handled  much  easier  than  if  they  wero  tho  full  size 
of  tho  paper,  tho  pages  can  bo  transposed  quickly  and 
they  go  on  the  press  just  as  well.  Two  or  four  chases 
are  used  instead  of  one.   That  is  all  the  difference. 

It  is  a  very  strict  rule  in  some  offices  that  no  cuts  can 
be  Inserted,  and  in  others  that  medical  or  objectionable 
advertisements  shall  not  be  taken.  The  objection  to 
the  first  is  that  it  destroys  the  uniformity  of  the  paper, 
while  the  cuts,  being  hurriedly  printed,  and  frequently 
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being  of  very  inferior  quality,  will  ■present  an  appear- 
ance the  vcTy  reverse  of  liandsome.  The  objection  to 
the  second  is  that  many  are  cheats,  and  the  reader  to 
some  extent  associates  the  publisher  witli  them.  It  in- 
jures the  standing  of  the  newspaper  and  the  value  of  the 
other  advertisements. 

Advertisements  in  the  United  States  are  not  taxed 
and  never  have  been,  except  during  the  Civil  War  and 
immediately  afterward,  This  was  At  the  rate  of  3  per 
cont.,  and  returned  about  {1,000,000  in  all  for  the  Ave 
years  it  was  imposed,  fi  om  1883  to  lfiftf,  inclusive,  In 
England,  however,  a  duty  was  levied  on  advertisements 
for  many  years,  beginning  before  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  century  this  amounted  to  Ss.  0d. 
duty  on  every  one,  whether  important  or  unimportant. 
The  result  'was  that  the  long-established  and  profitable 
papers  were  rendered  still  more  profitable ;  for  if  a 
sum  of  money  must  be  paid  for  the  tax,  in  addition  to 
tbe  value  of  the  advertisement,  no  one  would  try  a  now 
and  weak  journal,  but  would  rather  place  his  favor 
where  it  would  have  the  most  readers.  This  duty  was 
abolished  in  1853. 

The  curront  rate  of  charge  on  standing  advertise- 
ments has  been,  in  New  York,  five  cents  per  1,000  ems  a 
week,  or  ten  cents  a  mouth,  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
this  is  enough .  De  Yinne  in  his  Price-  List  of  1871  makes 
the  charges  on  standing  matter  at  ten  cents  per  1,000 
ems  on  weekly  papers  and  fifteen  cents  each  month  on 
monthlies,  when  the  edition  Is  very  large  and  Is  not 
stereotyped  a  greater  price  should  he  made,  A  font  of 
type  will  give  only  3G0,(XIG  impressions  on  good  work, 
and  not  more  than  twice  that  on  anything,  Bo  that  a 
standing  advertisement  in  a  paper  offlO.OQO  circulation 
win  he  worn  out  in  from  Ave  to  ten  weeks. 

Advertising  Agent, — A  broker  who  collects  ad- 
vertisements and  Inserts  them  in  newspapers,  receiving 
Commissions  upon  them  from  the  journals.  Ue  differs 
from  a  solicitor  of  advertisements,  who  Is  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  newspaper  arid  does  not  guarantee 
their  payment.  When  an  agent  orders  the  insertion  of 
a  notice  the  publisher  looks  to  him  alone  for  the  bill, 
and  not  to  the  person  who  is  benefited.  The  commis- 
sion paid  on  the  smaller  papers  is  usually  25  per  cent, 
and  on  the  larger  from  10  to  SO,  while  there  are  certain 
newspapers  that  pay  from  30  to  40,  and  sometimes  as 
high  as  %$%  is  given.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  these 
cases  the  advertising  is  not  worth  anywhere  near  the 
price  asked  for  it,  as  tho  publisher  knows.  The  com- 
mon basis  for  payment  of  advertising  is  a  cent  a  lino 
per  thousand  circulation,  but  this  must  be  modified 
according  to  exigencies.  There  is  a  certain  newspa- 
per published  in  New  York  which  does  not  iasue  more 
than  three  or  four  thousand  copies  per  week,  but  asks 
twenty-five  cents  a  line,  with  scarcely  any  discount  on 
long-  advertisements  or  long  time.  Yet  ft  pays  to  ad- 
vertise in  it.  The  three  or  four  thousand  it  sends  out 
are  to  the  richest  stock  speculators,  railroad  managers 
and  active  capitalists  in  the  world.  He  who  wishes 
to  place  a  great  railroad  scheme  before  the  public  can- 
not do  better  with  his  money  than  to  put  it  there. 
Under  the  same  category  come  trade  papers.  They 
ask  high  prices  because  they  address  just  the  audience 
that  the  advertiser  wishes  to  reach.  The  advertising 
agent  does  not  deal  much  with  these  journals,  nor 
with  any  that  occupy  a  select  but  limited  field.  He 
takes  business  for  tho  popular  papers  chiefly.  With 
them  the  estimate  of  a  cent  a  line  per  thousand  circula- 
tion is  a  fair  one,  weeklies  being  worth  moro  tlian  this 
and  dailies  loss.  Tho  agent  serves  a  valuable  purpose. 
He  gather's  the  little  advertisements  of  the  country  and 
places  them  in  the  newspaper,  which  the  advertisers 
would  be  unable  to  do  at  anywhero  near  the  expense, 
as  it  would  require  considerable  letter  writing  and 
many  postage  stamps.  There  are  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  about  eighteen  thousand  periodicals,  and  a 


letter  sent  to  all  of  them  with  an  inquiry  would  cost  at 
least  threo  cents  apiece,  without  the  labor  of  directing. 
That  alone  would  be  $040.  The  advertiser  has  no  list 
nf  newspapers,  no  schedule  of  charges  and  no  idea  as 
to  circulation.  The  agent  has,  and  puts  his  knowledge 
at  the  disposal  of  Iris  patrons.  Ho  serves  another  valu- 
able purpose  in  insuring  that  the  money  thus  earned  will 
be  paid.  Good  business  managers  of  newspapers  will 
not  take  advertisements  valued  at  $2  or  $3  from  persons 
in  distant  towns  whom  they  do  not  know .  They  do  know 
the  agents,  and  the  agents  know  the  residents  in  their 
own  localities.  It  is  supposed  that  there  are  about  two 
hundred  advertising  agents  in  the  United  States,  some 
doing  a  business  or  $500, 000  a  year,  One  advertising 
agent  has  done  a  business  of  1 1,300, 000  a  year.  Some 
agents  also  deal  in  type  and  Ink,  but  the  majority  con- 
fine themselves  to  advertising  proper.  When  the  news- 
papers which  contain  their  notices  are  received  they  are 
examined  as  to  insertion,  location  and  correctness,  and 
are  checked  and  filed  away,  some  agencies  keeping 
them  a  year,  so  that  their  Customers  can  See  them  at 
any  time.  The  first  advertising  agent  in  the  Union 
waB  the  late  John  Hooper,  of  New.  York,  who  preceded 
Van  Burcn  Palmer  a  short  time.  Ho  began  iu  1841, 
having  previously  been  a  clerk  on  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, then  just  started.  The  New  York  Directory  of 
16S1  had  only  four  names  of  agents,  and  as  late  as  1810 
nine-tenths  of  the  business  in  New  York  wus  transacted 
by  five  firms,  There  are  at  present  over  thirty  doing  a 
good  business,  besides  a  number  of  smaller  ones. 

Advertising-  Rule. — A  thin  line  of  brass,  type 
high,  used  to  divide  oue  advertisement  from  another. 
In  daily  newspapers  they  vary  in  thickness  from  four 
to  plea  to  agate,  the  shoulder  being  cast  on  them. 

Advertising  Solicitor. — One  who  gathers  adver- 
tisements for  a  newspaper  and  is  in  its  employment. 
He  is  paid  by  commission,  salary,  or  both  combined. 
Advertisements  thus  Tcccived  should  be  ou  blank  forms, 
filled  in  with  writing,  and  with  the  advertiser's  namo 
signed  to  it.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  an  ad- 
vertiser who  has  given  a  verbal  Order  to  deny  it. 

AxJtj". — An  abbreviation  for  advertisements,  now 
little  heard.   The  plural  is  advies. 

JE, — A  diphthong  of  frequent  occurrence  iu  Latin 
and  in  words  derived  from  tho  Latin.  Many  modern 
editors  of  J-aitin  books  separate  the  two  letters,  ns  they 
do  oe.  For  instance,  adlbus,  gratia;,  rogiue  arc  fre- 
quently spelled  aedibus,  gratiao,  rogiae.  M  is  ex- 
pressed in  German  by  a. 

AfHohB,  1'  (Fr.)  —  A  handbill,  a  poster. 
AfHssi  {Ital.}. — Handbills  or  posters. 
Affix. — A  Syllable  added  to  the  stem  of  the  original 
word,  the  same  as  suffix. 

Afghanese. — The  language  of  the  natives  of  Af- 
ghanistan makes  use  of  the  Arabic  characters  as  well 
as  of  a  number  of  special  ones.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Pushtu. 

Agate. — A  small  size  of  printing-type,  between  pearl 
and  nonpareil,  half  the  sixe  of  small  pica,  A  HtUe  over 
thirteen  lines  go  to  the  inch.  By  the  point  System  it 
ncariy  corresponds  to  five  and  a  half  points.  Its  chief 
use  is  for  advertisements  and  market  reports  in  daily 
papers,  on  which  it  is  generally  the  smallest  size  used. 
It  is  also  largely  employed  in  time-tables.  It  was  un- 
known before  1838,  when  George  Bruce,  who  was  en- 
deavoring to  have  a  truer  relation  between  the  bodies 
of  type  than  then  existed,  saw  the  gap  between  pearl 
and  nonpareil,  and  introduced  this  size  to  fill  it.  In 
England  it  is  called  ruby.  Hansard's  Typographia, 
published  in  18&5,  says  that  a  few  years  before  it  was 
found  by  him  absolutely  necessary  to  give  some  distin- 
guishing appellation  to  this  size,  as  the  founders  had 
given  him  one-nick  pearls  of  two  bodies,  one  of  half 
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small  pica  and  one  of  half  long  primer.  He  therefore 
called  the  former  ruby, 

Tlllt  line  llntlu  mnta. 

Aorgiunte  {ItaL). — Words  not  In  the  copy, 

AMe,  die  (Ger.).— The  bodkin. 

Ale  a  Deaserrer,  l1  (Fr,), — The  letter-hoard, 

AitXen,  Jane,  a  printer  In  Philadelphia,  won  the 
daughter  of  Robert  Altken.  After  her  father's  death 
in  1803  she  continued  the  business.  In  J  80S  she  pub- 
lifilied  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  executed  by  Charles 
Thomson,  who  was  the  secretary  of  the  Continental 
Congress  for  Ita  whole  existence.  The  manuscript  is 
still  preserved,  and  Is  probably  the  oldest  specimen  of 
American  copy  extant.  "  She  obtained,"  says  Thomas, 
"  much  reputation  by  the  productions  which  issued 
from  lier  press." 

Aitken,  Robert,  a  printer  of  Philadelphia,  was 
born  at  Dalkeith,  Scotland,  about  1734,  and  served  an 
apprenticeship  as  a  binder  In  Edinburgh.  He  went  to 
Philadelphia  as  a  bookseller  In  17<SQ  and  became  a  print- 
er in  Jn  lT7o  he  published  a  magazine  of  which 
Thomas  Paine  was  the  editor,  and1  In  1783  da  edition  of 
the  Bible  in  duodecimo,  with  brevier  type.  This  was 
the  first  edition  in  English  with  an  American  title-page, 
and  was  recommended  to  the  country  by  Congress  as 
a  pioua  and  laudable  undertaking,  After  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  he  printed  several  valuable  works,  among 
others  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society.  lie  died  in  July,  180JS,  leaving  an  excellent 
reputation, 

AJ  outer  (Fr.).— To  add. 
Afcfcolade  (Qer.)— A  brace. 

Alabama. — Printing  was  Introduced  into  Alabama 
in  IMS,  at  Huntsvtlle.  It  is  a  sparsely-settled  agricul- 
tural State,  and  hi  consequence  little  printing  has  been 
done  there,  except  that  of  local  newspapers,  Mobile  hj 
the  largest  town.  By  the  last  report  there  were  seven- 
teen dallies  and  1C8  other  periodicals, 

Alaska. — Printing  has  been  done  more  or  lew  in 
Alaska  since  It  was  acquired  by  the  United  States.  The 
first  newspaper  was  published  in  Sitka,  May  1, 18(18,  by 
W,  S.  Dodge.  Under  the  Kussian  Government  no  book 
or  paper  wns  published  in  that  Territory,  but  several 
valuable  charts  were  engraved  and  printed  there. 

Alausset,  Pierre  f  a  noted  press-builder  in  Paris, 
was  born  on  June  IB,  181G,  at  Itodez,  in  Southern 
France.  He  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  hut  conceived 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  mechunic.  His  first  experience 
in  thla  way  was  in  u  forge,  where  he  learned  to  be  an 

accomplished  smith. 
At  Marseilles  he  be- 
came attached  to  a 
regiment,  which  was 
shortly  after  sent  to 
make  a  part  of  the 
garrison  of  Paris. 
He  accompanied  it, 
and  ever  after  re- 
mained in  the  capi- 
tal. When  his  en- 
gagement ended  he 
entered  the  shop  of  a 
press  -  builder,  learn- 
ing the  business  very 
thoroughly,  and  also 
taking  scientific  les- 
sons. In  1840  he  as- 
sociated himself  with 
his  father-in-law,  whose  name  was  CHllimann,  and  be- 
gan the  manufacture  of  machines  and  tools  for  printers. 
A  short  time  after  he  bought  some  ground,  upon  which 
he  put  up  a_  building.  Subsequently  he  added  other 
edifices,  until  tho  whole  now  consists  of  some  of  the 
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largest  structures  In  the  world  of  their  kind.  He  stead- 
ily paid  attention  to  the  Improvement  of  the  presses  he 
built,  introducing  many  new  forms  and  new  devices,  as 
well  as  improving  their  workmanship.  He  died  Janu- 
ary 2S,  18S1. 

Albany, — This  waB  the  second  place  in  the  colony 
of  New  York  in  which  printing  was  begun,  the  origi- 
nal conductors  of  the  press  being  Alexander  and  James 
Robertson,  They  were  Scotchmen  end  probably  learn- 
ed their  trade  in  "North  Britain.  "  They  were  patron- 
izod  by  Sir  William  Johnson,  then  Superintendent  of 
Indian  Affaire,  who  advanced  them  money  to  buy  a 
press  and  types,"  says  Thomas.  Business  was  begun 
about  the  year  1771  and  continued  until  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  printers  having  also  for 
a  part  of  that  time  an  establishment  in  Norwich,  Conn. 
They  issued,  after  public  feeling  was  aroused,  some 
highly  inflammatory  pamphlets  on  the  Tory  side,  which 
created  much  sentiment  against  them,  and  in  1775  they 
Judged  it  expedient  to  leave  tho  city  hastily,  going  to 
Norwich.  Triey  left  their  press  and  type  in  tho  care  of 
a  friend  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany,  who  re- 
moved them  privately  to  his  farm  and  there  burled 
them.  In  1783  they  were  dug  up  by  Solomon  Balan- 
tine,  who  began  publishing  the  New  Tork  Gazetteer 
and  Northern  Intelligencer,  la  conjunction  with  a  part- 
ner. The  Robertsons  hod  issued  a  paper  called  the  Al- 
bany Gazette.  Webstar  began  at  about  the  time  peace 
was  established  anotheT  paper  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  continued  till  184B.  After  a  few  years  Albany  be- 
came a  great  centre  of  printing,  and  has  since  remained 
so,  The  capital  there  employed  in  this  industry  Is  very 
large,  and  several  houses  are  still  in  existence  that  be- 
gan over  half  a  century  ago.  Joel  Munsell,  who  car- 
ried on  business  there  for  a  long  time,  was  justly  rank  - 
ed  ae  one  of  the  foremost  printers  of  the  New  world, 
Nine  dailies  and  thirteen  other  periodicals  are  now  pub- 
lished in  Albany, 

Alba  type.— A  system  of  making  poster  types  by 
analysing  the  letters,  cutting  them  into  squares  and 
then  composing  them  so  that  they  Shall  come  together 
properly,  Jfor  instance,  an  I  can  be  made  of  four 
blocks,  two  for  the  body  and  one  for  each  of  the  serifs. 
H  would  require  nine  blocks,  tho  two  uprights,  with 
four  pieces  each,  and  ono  for  the  crossbar.  This  idea 
is  extended  so  as  to  include  the  circles  and  ovals, 

Albert  EQYelopea, — In  England,  small  square  en- 
velopes to  take  Albert  note-paper  in  half,  by 
inches. 

Albert  Note, — In  England,  a  kind  of  writing-paper 
cut  to  6  by  Zy&  Inches, 

Albertype. — This  is  a  process  of  reproducing  pho- 
tographs on  gelatine,  which  is  printed  very  much  like 
a  lithograph.  It  was  invented  by  Joseph  Albert,  of 
Munich,  in  1869.  A  sheet  of  plate-glass  is  coated  with 
a  thin  film  of  chromatizod  albumen  and  gelatine,  laid 
face  down  on  black  velvet  and  exposed  to  light.  It  Is 
then  washed  and  dried,  The  insoluble  dim  adheres 
firmly  to  the  glass  and  serves  as  a  foundation  for  the 
second  film,  which  consists  of  chromatized  gelatine. 
This  Is  exposed  under  a  negative  which  has  been  re- 
versed by  stripping.  The  plate  is  then  soaked  in  water 
to  remove  the  soluble  bichromate,  the  film  is  hardened 
with  chrome  Alum  and  then  dried.  The  result  is  an 
almost  invisible  picture  in  gelatine,  which  has  become 
insoluble  in  water,  and  actually  repeliant  to  it ;  while 
the  gelatine,  which  was  protected  by  tho  negative  (the 
whites),  retains  its  absorbing  power.  The  plate  Is  fast- 
ened by  plaster- of -paris  to  the  bed  of  the  press,  and 
the  printing  is  then  conducted  as  in  the  lithographic 
way,  A  wet  sponge  is  applied  to  moisten  the  whites, 
and  an  ink-roller  to  ink  the  pieture,  A  sheet  of  paper 
is  placed  on  the  surface,  and  on  applying  pressure  the 
ink  is  transferred  to  It.  The  picture  may  also  be 
printed  on  linen,  silk,  ifcc.   See  Pbooebs  Phinting- 


piaxTim  and  bookmakxnq. 
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Albion  Press. — An  iron  hand-press,  with  a  frame 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  Washington  press,  which 
glvea  its  impression  by  menus  of  a  number  of  levers, 
■which  are  straightened  when  the  bar  is  pulled,  thus 
giving  the  required  downward  pressure.  The  Albion 
is  very  popular  in  England.  It 
Is  described  ns  having  an  easy 
pull  on  the  bar  and  simple 
mechanism,  and  working  rap- 
Idly. 

Albumen. — In  binding 
generally  the  whites  of  eggs, 
cither  fresh  or  dried,  but  some- 
times from 
other  sub- 
stances, In 
the  fresh 
state  t  li  h.  t 
from  eggs  is 
known  as 
glair.  It  is 
of  great 
u  fcility  to 
the  binder, 
serving  as  a 

foundation  for  his  gold,  and  ia  used  also  for  other  pur- 
poses. Desiccated  egg  albumen  is  in  the  form  of  u  pow- 
der. Three  tcaspoonftils  of  Cold  water  added  to  half 
a  teospoonf ul  of  powder  represents  the  normal  consist- 
ency of  the  material.  The  manufacture  is  carried  on  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Moscow,  at  tho  houses  of  the  coun- 
try people,  It  is  also  largely  produced  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Korotscha,  the  largest  establishment  there  using 
8,000,000  eggs  fn  a  roar.  Albumen  is  largely  manufact- 
ured from  blood ;  five  oxen,  or  twenty  sheep,  or  thirty- 
four  calves  are  said  each  to  produce  two  pounds  of  dry 
albumen.  In  producing  blood  albumen  for  commerce 
the  object  to  be  kept  ia  view  ia  the  attainment  of  a  sub- 
stance whose  solution  is  free  from  color,  possesses  tho 
power  of  coagulation  and  is  cheap. 

Aldon,  Timothy,  the  inventor  of  a  type  setting  and 
distributing  machine  which  attracted  much  attention 
thirty  and  tnirty-fi  vo  year)  ago,  belonged  to  an  old  New 
England  family,  and  was  born  nt  Yarmouth,  Mass.,  on 
June  14,  181B.  Ho  entered  a  printing-office,  that  of  the 
Barre  Gazette,  at  Earre,  Mass.,  when  only  sixteen,  aud 
continued  as,  a  compositor  till  he  was  twenty-seven. 
He  was  early  heard  to  declare  that  if  he  lived  he  would 
invent  some  plan  by  which  the  slow  and  tedious  woik 
of  the  typesetter  could  be  facilitated.  Ills  work  on  the 
machine  began  as  early  as  1838,  aud  was  continued  un- 
til his  death,  December  4,  1856,  In  1346  he  went  to 
Now  Tort:,  where  he  completed  his  machine  sufficiently 
to  obtain  patents  in  1356.  Those  who  assisted  him  with 
money  kept  on  experimenting  with  the  invention  Until 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  patents,  the  machines 
and  the  machinery  for  making  them  weTe  sold  at  auc- 
tion, bringing  only  a  song.  Half  a  million  of  money 
had  been  spent,  and  the  stockholders  declined  plying 
out  any  more.  The  apparatus  contained  14,636  parts, 
weighing  1,460  pounds,  and  would  cost  to  manufacture 
in  quantities  #3,000  each.  It  was  much  simplified 
towards  the  end.  It  was  tried  in  several  places  in  New 
York,  as  well  as  in  some  other  cities,  but  was  generally 
thought  by  printers  to  bo  slow.  To  be  really  profitable 
a  complex  machine  must  regular  ly  produce  more  than 
3,  BOO  ems  an  hour.  Theoretically,  this  did ;  its  own- 
ers asserted  that  it  had  done  1,000  ems  in  ten  minutes, 
hut  4,000  was  the  moat  for  any  hour  of  which  a  record 
was  kept. 

AldiuO  Club. — A  club  of  publishers,  authors  and 
printers  in  New  York,  having  a  club-house  in  Lafay- 
ette place.  The  condition  of  hostility  between  authors 
and  publishers  which  seems  to  be  chronic  in  England, 
of  'which  Campbell's  toast  to  Napoleon,  at  a  time  when 


that  country  was  at  war  with  France,  bocause  he  had 
shot  a  bookseller,  is  an  early  example,  and  of  which 
the  novel  Mr.  Meeaon's  Will  and  the  periodical  called  the 
Author,  carried  on  by  Besant,  are  recent  ones,  does 
not  exist  in  New  York,  and  the  publishers,  authors  and 
printers  form  in  this  club  a  very  pleasant  and  interest- 
ing society, 

Aldine  Typei.— A  type  somewhat  resembling  Bo- 
man,  but  heavier  In  face  and  somewhat  condensed, 

This  line  Is  in  AMI  no. 

AlduB  Manutiua,  a,  very  celebrated  printer  at  the 
txigioninc  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  practised  his 
art  chiefly  in  Venice.  Aldus  is  a  contraction  of  Theo- 
baldus,  and  in  this  abbreviated  form  he  and  bis  family 
are  better  known  than  under  their  full  name.  He  had 
for  his  second  name  Pius.  He  was  bora  at  Eassian,  a 
small  town  in  tho  duchy  of  Scrmonetta,  of  a  good  fam- 
ily, in  1446  or  1447.  He  was  in  oarly  life  the  tutor  of 
Albertus  Pius,  who  afterwards  supplied  him  with  the 
means  to  begin  his  press.  He  went  to  Yonice  about 
1488,  it  is  supposed,  and  in  1494  began  printing.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  unwearied  industry, 
and  his  work  is  eharact*ri»ed  by  correctness  of  text, 
care  lnt  printing  and  good  typographical  appearance. 
He  surrounded  himself  with  the  best  scholar  of  the 
day  and  lectured  upon  the  classics  to  the  students  who 
congregated  in  tho  town.  After  Constantinople  was 
captured  by  the  Turks  multitudes  of  Greeks  fled  to 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  some  of  the  most  learn- 
ed settled  in  Yenico,  giving  him  much  assistance  in 
the  preparation,  collation  and  proof -reading  of  Greek 
works,  in  which  he  accomplished  much,  the  majority 
of  his  publications  being  in  that  language.  To  him  we 
owe  the  character  known  as  Italic  by  the  Latin  and 
English  nations,  and  Curaiv  by  the  Germans.  It  is 
said  to  be  formed  upon  the  handwriting-  of  Petrarch. 
Bo  great  was  his  partiality  to  this  character  that  he 
composed  his  prefaces  and  introductions  in  it,  and 
sometimes  even  whole  books.  He  proposed  a  Bible 
in  Greek.  Hebrew  and  Latin,  being  the  first  who  had 
thought  of  a  polyglot  Bible,  and  he  also  brought  out 
an  introduction  to  the  Hebrew  tongue.  His  Greek  is 
characterized  by  Mattaire  as  being  "largo,  round,  beau- 
tiful and  elegant ;  adorned  with  frequent  ligatures, 
which  added  great 
beauty  to  his  editions." 
The  present  system  of 
punctuation  was  prac- 
tically devised  by  him, 
as  the  points  before 
employed  were  few 
end  their  use  not  well 
regulated.  His  mind 
was  entirely  taken  up 
by  his  calling.  As  soon 
as  he  could  transact 
whatever  business  was 
necessary  in  the  morn- 
ing he  would  retire  t* 
his  study,  where  he  oc- 
cupied himself  in  revis- 
ing his  Greek  and  Latin 
manuscripts,  examin- 
ing proofs,  and  reading 
and  answering  letters 
from  the  learned  in  all  juiim  jumothih. 

parts  of  the  world,  To 

prevent  interruption  from  idle  callers  he  had  an  Inscrip- 
tion over  his  door  which  road  thus : 

"  Whoever  you  are  Aldus  earnestly  entreats  you  to 
dispatch  your  business  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  de- 
part, unless  you  come  hither,  like  another  Hercules,  to 
tend  him  some  friendly  assistance  ;  for  here  will  be 
■work  to  employ  yon  ana  as  many  as  enter  this  place," 
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It  is  not  known  that  he  published  anything  between 
1310  and  lSlfl,  as  the  country  was  in  commotion,  and  In 
the  latter  year  he  died,  a  great  loss  to  literature  and  the 
printing  art,  He  left  little  property,  m  he  had  spent  his 
Income  in  trying  to  bring  out  new  works,  to  purchase 
manuscripts,  ana  to  relieve  want.  In  1500  he  inamed 
the  daughter  of  Andrea  d'Asola,  and  when  he  died  in 
1515  d'Asola  succeeded  him,  'Phia  lie  did  with  2reat 
ability,  assisted  by  Ills  two  sons  Francesco  and  Fred- 
erics, during  the  minority  of  the  children  of  Aldus 
from  1516  to  1&39.  U'Asola  died  in  tlmt  year,  and  the 
printing  ofBcc  was  Closed  until  1533,  when  the  eons  of 
d'Asola  and  Aldus  opened  It  in  partnership,  Paul  Manu- 
tlus  taking  control- 
Paul  Manutiug  was  the  third  son  of  Aldus,  and  was 
born  in  1312,  being,  as  a  previous  writer  remarks,  "  in 
no  respect  inferior  to  his  father  In  learning  and  typo- 
graphical skill."  Their  press  was  very  fertile  until 
1586,  when  dissensions  arose,  which  lasted  till  1540, 
Paul  Mauritius,  then  carrying  on  the  business  for  him- 
self and  his  brothers.  In  1533  he  was  asked  to  take  the 
direction  of  the  printing-office  of  the  Venetian  Acad- 
emy, and  in  1562  he  was  invited  to  Rome  to  Conduct 
the  Vatican  press.  Ho  died  in  that  city  April  6,  1574. 
He  was  distinguished  for  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his 
style,  and  wrote  much,  particularly  a  commentary  upon 
Cicero.  His  business  was  continued  by  his  son,  Aid  us 
the  younger. 

This  son  received  an  excellent  education.  He  "Was 
"born  in  the  year  1547.  His  precocity  was  such  that  he 
published  a  work  in  his  eleventh  year,  which  liad  much 
success,  He  went  to  Borne  with  his  father  in  tlic  year 
156£,  four  years  later  published  a  very  learned  work, 
De  Yetcrum  Notarum  Explanations,  and  in  1574  he 
succeeded  his  father  as  the  conductor  of  the  Aldine 
press.  In  1585  ho  loft  Venice,  setting  up  his  press  the 
next  year  at  Bologna,  although  tlie  omce  in  Venice  was 
still  going  on  under  the  direction  of  Nicolai  Manassi, 
When  Sixtus  V.  died  in  1560  his  successor,  Clement 
TIL,  ascended  the  papal  chair,  and  Invited  Aldus  to 
take  charge  of  the  Vatican  printing-office,  which  ne 
did.  He  took  there  his  presses  and  his  library,  which 
consisted  of  80.000  volumes.  Seven  years  afterwards  he 
died,  being  then  fifty  years  old.  He  bad  been  professor 
of  eloquence  in  Venice,  Bologna,  Pisa  and  Borne,  but, 
it  is  said,  without  success,  and  gave  much  attention  all 
his  life  to  literature.  It  Ms  been  observed  that  the 
later  works  of  Paul  Manutiua  and  his  son  are  less  re- 
markable for  correctness  than  those  of  the  founder  of 
the  house,  and  many  of  the  last  Ones  betray  signs  of 
negligence.  After  the  death  of  Paul  the  younger  Al- 
dus almost  entirely  abandoned  the  dolphin  and  anchor, 
which  had  been  the  trade -mark  of  the  house,  and  as- 
sumed the  arms  which  had  been  granted  to  Paul  by 
Maximilian.  The  former  device  was  borrowed  from  a 
medal  of  the  Emperor  Titus.  The  dolphin  represents 
activity  and  the  anchor  steadfastness.  The  lost  of  this 
race  died  deeply  in  debt,  and  his  presses  and  Other  im- 
plements were  seized  by  his  creditors  and  sold,  The 
house  had  then  existed  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years, 
and  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon  Italy  for  the  Qual- 
ity of  its  work  and  the  encouragement  it  had  received. 
The  library  represented  the  savings,  and  if  it  was  as 
large  as  represented  must  have  had  a  value  of  at  least 
$300,000  —  enough  in  that  period,  when  a  few  pence 
paid  for  the  day's  work  of  a  man  and  tho  Tenders  were 
so  few,  to  have  accounted  for  the  downfall  of  the  house, 

Alexander,  CImrles,  at  one  time  one  of  the  most 
prominent  publishers  in  the  country,  was  born  in  Phil- 
adelphia in  1797.  He  was  apprenticed  to  Zachariali 
Pourson,  and  after  finishing  his  term  of  service  bogn.n 
business  for  himself  at  the  location  and  with  the  types 
and  presses  formerly  used  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  at  the 
comer  of  Seventh  and  Market  Streets.  In  1835  he  estab- 
lished the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  la  1830  Godey's  Lady's 
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Book  and  afterward  s  the  Daily  Chronicle.  It  is  said  that 
he  first  introduced  the  Napier  press  in  Philadelphia.  He 
died  September  3ftf  1886, 

Alexander,  Hiatory  of. — A  block-book,  said  to 
have  been  the  first  done  in  Europe.  It  was  executed 
at  Ravenna.  Italy,  in  1284  and  13SS,  by  Alessandro  Al- 
berlco  Crmlo  and  Isabella  Cunio,  twin  brother  anil  sister. 
There  were  ei^ht  blocks, 

Alexandra  Fie-fls.— An  iron  hand-press  which  re- 
sembles the  Albion  press, 

AlfaLetO  (ItaJ.).— The  alphabet, 

Algebra,  a  kind  of  universal  arithmetic,  in  which 
the  numbers  or  things  to  be  computed  are  represented 
by  symbols  instead  of  by  figuiios.  Each  character  may 
represeut  any  tiling,  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet  be- 
ing appropriated  to  the  known  and  the  last  letters  to  the 
unknown  quantities,  Thus  «  may  represent  the  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  tho  United  States  for  the  lust 
century,  and  x  for  the  next  century.  Joined  together 
they  represent  as  the  increase  for  two  centuries 
from  the  beginning  of  the  time  thought  of.  There  ure 
multitudes  of  cases  in  which  such  symbols  prove  use- 
ful, and  the  development  of  the  higher  mathematics  is 
greatly  duo  to  the  problems  which  this  science  solves 
of  itself  and  those  in  which  it  assists  the  other  depart- 
ments. In  a  printing-office  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
kinds  of  copy  to  set,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  strange  characters,  and  that  calculations  must  he 
justified  In.  Thus  a  and  b,  both  of  tho  second  power, 
multiplied  Into  c,  and  having  eleven  added,  are  to  be 
expressed  as  divided  by  $,  a  and  y,  with  twenty  -tiro 
added.  This  would  be  thus  expressed  : 

a*  +  b*  X  t  ■+  11 
ff  +  x  +  #  H-  2% 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  four  lines  here.  Begin- 
ning at  the  bottom  there  is  the  denominator,  and  above 
it  the  brass  rule  or  the  line  of  dashes ;  then  comes  an- 
other line,  with  two  superiors  justified  in,  and  over  the 
first  part  of  this  series  of  symbols  a  line,  indicating  that 
the  characters  directly  beneath  it  are  to  be  considered 
together,  The  middle  line  Is  one  of  two  or  three  em 
dashes  of  the  same  body,  although  it  would  look  better 
on  half  body,  while  the  line  at  the  top  should  be  onlv 
the  thickness  of  the  lead,  so  that  Space  rule  or  brass  rule 
can  bo  used.  Offices  com  pletely  equipped  for  this  work 
use  brass  rule  Only.  There  bto  other  signs,  some  of 
them  of  great  size,  which  must  be  considered  in  plan- 
ning the  line.  3ome  characters  are  inseparable  from 
others,  and  therefore  the  two  must  be  written  together. 
Where  algebraic  expressions  have  several  justifications 
it  is  well  to  set  the  letters  at  first  in  a  long  line,  placing 
them  upon  a  galley  until  there  is  probably  enough  to 
□11  the  width  of  the  book.  The  letters  being  all  set, 
and  the  copy  examined  carefully  to  see  how  many  lines 
in  depth  a  complete  problem  will  require,  the  typo  is 
handled  so  that  It  is  in  the  most  compact  shape  possible, 
while  giving  the  matter  clearly.  The  justification  must 
be  a  very  careful  one.  Quadrats  should  be  used  as 
bricks  are  in  architecture,  so  that  where  two-em  quad- 
rats lie  on  their  side  over  each  other  the  next  one  shall 
be  up  and  down  and  bind  them.  Tho  brass  rule  or 
space  rule  used  should  be  of  the  thickness  of  the  leads 
which  are  cmployod  On  the  work,  so  that  there  need  be 
no  time  lost  in  justifying  them  in.  There  are  two  kinds 
Of  brass  rule  used.  One  has  the  line  in  the  centre,  and 
is  employed  where  letters  like  a  o  are  over  %  y.  There  is 
a  good  shoulder  to  each  of  these  characters,  and  the  rule 
should  be  midway  between  the  bottom  of  one  and  the 
top  of  the  other,  But  if  p  y  is  over  a  e  the  line  should  be 
at  the  bottom,  and  li  a  c  is  over  &  It-  the  line  should  be  at 
the  top.  The  correct  use  of  this  must  be  determined  by 
a  consideration  of  all  tho  characters  Over  Ot  under  which 
it  is  to  be  placed.   The  superiors,  or  indications  of 
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higher  power,  should  he  of  nonpareil  when  tho  type  is 
pica,  raid  pearl  when  it  is  long  primer,  as  they  justify 
in  more  easily,  in  case  they  arc  not  cast  upon  the  body. 
Letters  are  also  employed  as  superiors  and  inferiors  in 
algebra.  The  alphabetical  letters  used  are  usually  in 
Italic  and  in  lower  ease,  but  in  some  algebraic;  expres- 
sions Roman  and  Greek  letter's  nro  required  and  hi  oth- 
ers Italic  capitals  are  used.  The  ordinary  characters  in 
algebra  are  as  follows :  Plug,  or  more,  is  +  ;  minus,  or 
less,  is  —  ;  =  signifies  equal,  but  is  not  the  parallel 
turned  sidewise  ;  X  is  the  multiplication  mark,  hut 
is  generally  omitted  between  two  alphabetical  letters ; 
- — ^,  a  long  dash  at  the  top  of  a  line,  over  other  charac- 
ters, is  called  a  vinculum,  and  signifies  that  they  are  to 
ha  considered  together  (it  may  also  he  used  at  the  side) ; 
+  is  the  mark  of  division  ;  7  or  ^  is  n  sign  of  prepon- 
derance or  majority  ;  the  same  overtimed  is  ft  sign  of 
minority  ;  y  means  the  root  of  anything,  and  "with  a 
figure  in  its  hollow,  as  a  3,  indicates  the  cube  root,  or 
With  any  other  figure  tho  corresponding  root ;  ±  is 
either  plus  or  minus ;  ~  shows  tho  difference  between 
quantities,  without  indicating  which  is  to  he  subtracted 
from  the  other ;  CC  indicates  that  one  quantity  varies  as 
another  *,  £  (shows  that  tho  sum  is  to  ho  taken.  Other 
signs  are  :  >  greater  than;  <  Ices  than  ;  .■.  therefore 

or  hence ;  -  --  --  -  or  and  so  on ;  (  )  a 

compound  oppression  treated  as  a  whole  ;  [  ~[  and  -j  | 

have  the  same  signification.  These  three  characters 
may  be  of  any  sine,  sulilclent  to  contain  the  part  of  the 
problem  to  which  they  relate,  and  when  one  part  is 
uaed  the  other  must  also  occur.   They  may  all  three 

close  together,  as  )J     but  in  this  case,  of  course,  they 

do  not  open  together.  &ome  mathematical  signs  may 
be  employed  us  superiors,  but  their  use  ts  so  infrequent, 
thfit  it  is  better  to  justify  In  pearl  or  agate  than  to  nave 
them  made.  In  most  mathematical  works  It  is  allow- 
able to  use  smaller  type  to  got  in  an  example  or  prob- 
lem that  would  be  Injured  by  division,  the  same  as  in  a 
table,  but  the  entire  example  must  be  uniform.  These 
are  by  no  moans  all  the  signs  which  have  been  used  hy 
algebraists  In  different  countries  and  at  different  times, 
and  the  compositor  will  do  well  to  stiek  to  his  author, 
as  each  one  lias  a  little  different  theory  of  expression 
from  any  other.  Some  of  these  signs  can  be  found  at 
the  typo-founder's ;  others  must  he  made  ior  the  work, 
or  "bo  temporarily  manufactured  by  the  vise,  file  and 
knife,  Particular  care  should  bo  taken  hy  tho  work- 
man not  to  allow  greats  unsightly  gaps  in  his  page,  be- 
cause the  example  did  not  go  across.  It  is  frequently 
possible  to  run  down  other  matter  at  tho  side,  or  to  put 
two  or  three  examples  in  one  width,  Tho  compositor  is 
always  paid  an  extra  price  for  setting  algebrafc  work. 

Algebraic  matter  should  he  charged  for  to  the  custo- 
mer at  douhle  price  in  works  upon  algebra.  But  when 
algebraic  formulas  occur  in  works  upon  other  subjects 
they  should  be  set  en  time,  as  they  can  be  put  together 
very  slowly  by  the  ordinarily  good  compositor, 

Alignment  The  exact  correspondence  at  top  and 

Txittom  of  letters  of  similar  size. 

Alin£a,  1'  {Pr.), — A  paragraph, 

All  Aloncr. — In  sewing  a  honk,  where  the  thread 
passes  from  kettle-stitch  to  kettle-stitch,  or  from  end  to 
end  in  each  sheet. 

All  Got  Up. — In  England,  a  term  used  to  indicate 
the  completion  of  eopy  or  the  exhaustion  of  the  type  in 
cases. 

All  In. — When  all  the  type  available  has  been  dis- 
tributed. 

All  In  Hand. — When  all  the  copy  has  been  given 
out  to  the  compositors, 

All  Ont.^-When  copy  or  type  is  exhausted,  and  the 
men  can  do  nothing  further  on  a  particular  work, 
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All  Up. — When  the  copy  is  all  in  typo,  or  the  type 
is  all  used,  it  is  said  to  be  all  up. 

Allen  Press. — A  press  patented  in  1897  by  Edwin 
Allen,  of  TJoTwIoh, 
Coon.,  in  which  the 
form  i«  upon  a  flat 
bed,  but  is  rotary. 
A  portion  of  the 
lower  cylinder  B  1$ 
planed  away,  so 
that  a  small  form 
can  he  locked  up  in 
it,  and  the  impres- 
sion cylinder  A  lias 
a  concavity  where  it 
touches  the.  other  in 
the  revolution.  It 
was  intended  for  en- 
velopes and  other 
small  jobs,  and  the 
experimental  m  a  - 
climes  worked  well, 
Mr.  Allen,  the  in- 
ventor, was  a  uni- 
versal genius,  and 
made  a  number  of 
improvements  in  tho 
arts.  He  for  a  long 
time  did  a  very  largo 
business  Id  cutting 
and  printing  spools 
in  Norwich.  He  died  on  January  4, 1891,  aged  seventy- 
nine. 

Alley-. — Tho  spaco  between  two  stands  or  two  rows 
of  stands.  According  to  one  writer  it  is  also  termed  a 
corner,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  confirmation  of  this. 

Alligator  Press.  —  A  job  press  used  in  the  United 
States  between  1845  and  1880,  before  it  was  driven  out 
by  better  machinery.  It  closed  the  tympan  and  platen 
very  rapid ly,  and  often  seriously  injured  the  feeder. 

AUineare,  Allineamento  (Hal.).— Alignment. 

Allonge,  1'  (Ft.).— A  fly-leaf. 

ATma.rrftO. — A  pamphlet  or  small  book  which  gives 
the  succession  of  days  or  months  of  tho  year,  with  other 
information.  This  has  been  in  all  countries,  and  in  each 
century  since  the  fifteenth,  a  great  resource  of  the 
printer.  It  was  the  first  work  done  in  the  Middle  Colo- 
nies, and  among  the  first  done  in  New  England.  In 
183$  there  appeared  in  Cambridge  an  Almanack  Calcu- 
lated for  Hew  England,  hy  Mr.  William  Pierce,  Mari- 
ner. In  Poor  Richard's  Almanack  the  wit  and  wis- 
dom of  Franklin  appeared.  The  popularity  of  tho 
almanac  is  not  now  so  great  here  as  it  is  in  England 
or  France,  most  of  the  old  ones  having  been  discontin- 
ued, including  the  American  Almanac,  although  another 
periodical  of  the  same  name  has  since  been  begun. 
Early  almanacs  were  frequently  only  broadsides,  but 
for  many  years  they  have  always  appeared  folded.  Tho 
decrease  in  valuable  almanacs  is  owint  to  the  fact  that 
proprietors  of  patent  medicines  have  tor  the  past  fifty 
years  issued  almanacs,  in  which  their  remedies  are  ex- 
tolled, for  gratuitous  distribution.  Borne  of  these  con- 
cerns place  more  than  a  million  copies  in  circulation 
every  year. 

Alphabet.— A  contraction  of  the  Greek  name  of  tho 
first  two  letters,  nlpba  and  beta,  used  to  indicate  the 
names  of  all  the  letters  which  occur  in  writing  a  Ian- 
guage.  The  number  of  these  varies  in  different  Conn- " 
tries,  and  even  in  the  same  country  at  different  times. 
In  English  there  are  now  twenty-six,  but  in  the  time  of 
Spenser  they  were  only  counted  as  twonty-four,  j  and  v 
not  having  been  separated  from  i  and  u.  Still  earlier 
the  w  was  added,  that  being  two  u's  or  v's  together. 
Going  yet  farther  back,  before  the  Conquest,  and  ex- 
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tending  two  centuries  later,  there  were  twenty -three  let- 
ters, w  existing,  although  afterwards  driven  out,  q  not 
having  been  introduced,  and  tvro  forma  of  th  being  sep- 
arate from  the  combination  -which  we  trow  use  to  Indi- 
cate its  sound.  These  changes  hare  been  common  in  all 
languages,  Cicero  speaks  about  the  twenty-one  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  The  words  vary,  as  well  as  their  mean- 
ing, and  the  alphabet  itaelf  does  not  remain  stationary. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  original  alphabet  was  derived 
from  Phoenicia,  and  its  invention  is  attributed  by  tradi- 
tion to  Cadmus.  It  probably  will  always  remain  im- 
possible to  tall  just  when  and  where  this  most  impor- 
tant discovery  was  made,  as  it  may  have  been  simulta- 
neous in  several  places,  each  originating  a  portion  and 
convenience  showing  the  propriety  of  their  union.  The 
line  of  descent  for  letters  and  the  arte  is,  for  Europe, 
through  Greece.  The  language  of  that  country  hod, 
during  its  classical  age,  twenty-four letters,  some  liaving 
been  previously  added  to  the  original  ones.  The  order 
of  the  Greet  letters  is  ft,  b,  g,  d,  6,  ?,,  c>,  th,  i,  k,  1,  m,  n,  s, 
5j  P,  r,  s,  t,  u,  ph,  ch,  ps  und  o.  It  will  be  seen  that 
many  have  been  transposed  from  their  original  positions 
to  the  places  where  they  oto  now  found  m  modem  lan- 
guages. Only  one  of  the  important  modern  languages 
(Russian)  has  characters  based  directly  upon  the  Greek. 
Almost  all  of  tho  tongues  of  modem  civilization  are  in- 
debted for  their  alphabet  to  tho  Latin,  There  exist  two 
forms  of  fact),  the  Gothic  and  the  Reman,  but  although 
there  is  a  Northern  origin  given  for  the  alphabet  in  the 
Germanic  tongues,  and  its  forms  appear  different,  yet 
the  order  and  powers  of  the  letters  are  alike  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  commonly  received 
story  about  Cadmus  Is  that  he  was  n  Phoenician,  who 
Settled  hi  Bceotia  about  fifteen  hundred,  years  befgre 
Christ,  where  he  built  the  city  of  Thebes,  and  that  lie 
wns  the  first  who  tuught  the  Greeks  the  use  of  alpha- 
betical symbols.  Before  bis  flay  hieroglyphics  and 
arbitrary  marks  were  used  to  uSfiist  the  memory,  aa  the 
Peruvians  much  later  employed  them,  and  as  the  North 
American  Indians  do  at  the  present  day.  It  seems  alto- 
gether probable  that  writing  was  Invented  in  this  south- 
western comer  of  Asia  or  north-eastern  comer  of  Africa. 
There  Oie  oldest  preserved  literal  inscriptions  have  been 
found,  and;  both  tradition  and  authentic  history  afford 
proofs  that  it  had  its  origin  there. 

Every  printed  alphabet  is  formed  from  the  written 
characters,  formalized,  tho  variations  between  capitals 
and  small  letters  not  originally  existing.  Enthusiastic 
writers  have  believed  that  they  have  found  tho  origin  in 
a  resemblance  between  the  letter  and  the  object  it  de- 
notes, but  in  a  language  with  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
■words  it  will  always  be  found  easy  to  trace  some  like- 
ness between  a  character  and  one  of  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  words  which  take  this  sound  as  an  Initial, 
Thus  E  bears  a  resemblance  to  a  how ;  but  In  practice 
we  find  many  forms,  even  where  origins  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  different.  They  have  been  altered  some- 
what, even  within  a  couple  of  centuries. 

The  study  of  the  alphabet  by  itself  is,  however,  a 
task  for  the  literary  antiquary,  The  student  of  print- 
ing and  boofcmaking  is  only  concerned  in  it  as  it  affects 
the  production  of  books.  Only  highly^lvillxed  nations 
have  any  considerable  amount  of  literature,  and  it  for- 
tunately happens  that  there  is  a  general  concurrence 
between  them  as  to  the  characters.  The  alphabet  used 
in  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Flemish, 
Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Icelandic,  Welsh,  Portuguese, 
Hungarian  and  Bohemian  is  alike,  as  well  as  tfiat  of 
some  lesser  languages  of  Europe.  It  is  the  alpha- 
bet of  all  real  knowledge,  as  scicnco  knows  no  other, 
and  those  who  use  it  are  spread  over  one-third  of  the 
globe  and  embrace  one-fourth  of  the  population.  Three 
other  alphabets  are  used  in  Europe — the  Russian,  Greek 
and  Turkish.  Many  of  the  languagos  of  Asia  and  Af- 
rica have  their  own  alphabets,  hut  only  one  of  them, 
that  of  China,  is  used  for  more  than  thirty  or  forty  mill- 
IB 


ions  of  people.  That  ean  hardly  be  called  an  alphabet, 
but  it  is  rather  a  method  of  denoting  ideas  by  words. 
Apart  from  these  tongues  there  is  littlo  written  or 
printed.  _  Two  forms  01  letters  arc  used  in  most  alplm.- 
bets,  capitals  and  small  letters,  but  not  in  all.  Hebrew, 
for  instance,  has  no  capitals.  Some  of  the  capitals  are 
almost  exactly  like  the  lower  case,  but  others,  like  L 
and  1, 35  and  e,  li  and  r,  are  very  unlike.  Small  capitals 
are  a  variation  on  capitals,  and  Italics  on  Roman.  In 
tho  printer's  language  there  are  n>e  alphabets  to  a  com- 
mon font  of  type — Eoman  and  Italic  capitals,  Roman 
and  Italic  lower  case  and  Roman  small  capitals.  There 
might  also  be  Italic  small  capitals, 

A  very  early  specimen  of  alphabetic  writing  is  that 
contained  in  a  tablet  disinterred  upon  a  promontory 
culled  Bigeum,  situated  near  ancient  Troy.  It  is  en- 
graved on  a  pillar  of  beautifully  white  marble,  nine  feet 
high,  two  feet  broad  and  eight  inches  thick,  which,  as  ap- 
pears by  an  exca- 
vation in  the  top  - — 
and  tho  tenor  of 
the  inscription, 
supportod  a  bust 
or  statue  of  Fler- 
rnocrates,  whose 
namu  it  bears.  It 
is  supposed,  that 
this  tablet,  en- 
graved on  stone,  is 
thi-ee  thousand 
years  old.  It  has 
been  the  custom  of 
most  Eastern  na- 
tions to  write  from 
the  right  side  to 
the  left,  but,  as 
will  lie  seen  by 
this  stono,tho  ear- 
ly Greeks  had  al- 
ready deviated 
from  tho  mode  of 
tho  Oriental  writers  In  this  particular.  The  inscription 
begins  at  the  left,  proceeds  to  the  right,  then  commences 
for  the  nest  line  at  the  right  and  goes  to  the  left.  Thus 
it  continues  to  go  on,  each  alternate  line  beginning  at  the 
same  side  as  that  on  which  the  preceding  line  finishes. 

The  proportion  of  letters  In  English,  French  and  Ger- 
man differs  widely.  They  are  here  given  for  comparison : 
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It  ■will  bo  seen  by  this  that  the  letter  moat  used  la 
German,  which  leads  also  in  English  and  French,  re- 
quires as  many  characters  la  a  font  as  the  next  two  to- 
gether, and  that  the  second  letter,  nf  lias  half  as  many 
again  as  it  needs  in  the  other  two  languages.  The  or- 
der in  frequency  in  the  three  tongues  Is  : 


tho  customer  should  lie  forewarned  that  lie  buys  only 
the  labor  of  good  average  -workmen,  and  that  the  ex- 
pense of  all  improvements  he  may  suggest  is  justly 
chargeable  to  liim. — De  Yijine. 

Alterations  should  be  charged  for  at  double  the  price 
of  hour  wort.   It  must  he  considered  that  while  this  is 
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The  first  heavy  mark  fa  each  line  indicates  that  one- 
halt  the  letters  in  Actual  composition  are  comprised  in 
those  thus  cut  off,  and  the  second  mark  shows  that 
three-quarters  are  to  the  left.  Thus  it  Trill  be  seen  tbut 
in  German  one-hidf  of  all  composition  in  small  letter*  is 
done  in  e,  X>,  T  and  i,  and  three-quarters  iu  these  and  d, 
a,  fc,  u  and  s  additional ;  in  French,  half  in  e,  a,  i,  n,  t 
and  a,  and  throc-quarters  in  these  and  1,  u,  1  and  o  addi- 
tional -,  while  in  English  half  are  in  ef  t,  a,  o,  i  and  a, 
the  three-quarters  being  made  up  of  these  and  n,  h,  r,  d 
and  1,  This  study  is  one  of  importance,  for  a  part  of 
the  letters  must  be  left  ia  the  case,  so  that  it  may  be 
adapted  to  different  work.  If  this  proportion  thus  loft 
is  too  great,  tha  characters  do  not  become  evenly  worn, 
and  there  is  a  great  variation  in  their  height  to  paper, 
making  the  impression  very  irregular. 

Alteration  of  Margin,— At  one  time,  when  large 
paper  copies  were  published  of  almost  everything  that 
interested,  a  certain  cksa  of  students  or  literary  men,  al- 
ter&tlona  of  margin  were  common.  They  have  become 
lees  so  now,  but  are  still  frequent  enough  to  be  consid- 
ered. Books  on  small  pages,  after  having  been  worked 
oft,  so  far  as  their  regular  edition  is  concerned,  are  then 
adapted  to  a  new  and  larger  size  of  paper,  the  latter 
being  far  fewer  in  number  than  the  first,  It  is  un- 
usual to  do  this  at  present  with  large  octavos  or  real 
quartos,  as  the  book  would  then  be  too  large,  but  12mo, 
ltono  and  smaller  are  the  sizes  most  used.  In  such 
■work  the  chase  should  be  much  larger  than  the  orig- 
inal edition  requires,  at  least  four  or  five  inches  longer 
if  only  four  pages  are  to  be  ■worked,  and  she  or  eight 
Inches  longer  if  eight  pages  are  to  be  handled  at  a  time. 
In  this  kind  of  work  it  is  much  better  to  have  the  whole 
of  the  signature  printed  at  once,  and  then  turned,  than 
the  other  way.  Fold  the  sheet  on  which  the  larger  pa- 
per is  to  be  printed,  and  mark  with  a  lead  pencil  where 
the  top,  bottom,  inside  and  outside  o£  the  page  will 
come,  and  then  with  a  bodkin  punch  a  hole  completely 
through.  The  margin  will  then  be  right  everywhere  if 
this  plan  Is  followed.  The  furniture  for  the  head  and 
back  should  he  la  metal,  and  each  should  bo  ia  one 
piece,  if  possible,  If  the  form  is  taken  from  the  press 
it  should  be  carefully  unlocked  and  the  pieces  put  ia 
one  by  one,  the  matter  being  pushed  up  against  them 
and  quolned  before  another  page  is  begun.  It  is  better, 
however,  to  do  this  on  the  press,  and  then  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  letters  dropping  out. 

Alterations.— It  ia  tho  duty  of  the  office  to  see  that 
no  proof  of  displayed  work  is  submitted  to  the  customer 
unless  it  be  done  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  If  it  is 
badly  or  tastelessly  arranged  the  office  should  bear  the 
loss  of  making  the  alteration  and  not  the  customer,  un- 
less it  has  been  done  in  accordance  with  his  special  direc- 
tions. The  office,  as  an  expert,  should  decide  what  is  or 
what  ia  not  workmanlike,  the  standard  boing,  not  the 
production  of  some  specially  skillful  workman,  but  those 
of  the  average  of  ordinary  good  compositors.  If  the 
work  Is  decided  to  be  displayed  fairly,  then  the  customer 
Should  he  charged  with  the  expense  of  all  alterations. 
When  the  suggested  alteratioa  is  trivial  It  may  not  be 
worth  while  to  insist  upon  this  claim ;  but  in  all  cases 


going  on  the  stone  is  occupiod,  a  special  revision  must 
be  made  by  the  proof-reader,  and  there  must  frequently 
be  lifting  of  «vses,  galleys  and  forms.  More  of  the 
foreman's  time  is  also  required. 

Aliezzx.  del  Caratters  (Ital.). — The  height  of  the 
letter. 

Alum  is  sometimes  usod  by  compositors  to  contract 
the  skin  on  their  fingers,  so  that  the  type  can  be  held 
more  securely  In  distribution.  The  matter  is  never  so 
slippery  ns  to  require  the  nso  of  this  substance  except 
when  it  has  been  badly  rinsed,  the  lye  still  remaining 
on  the  surface  and  in  the  crevices,  and  the  only  value  of 
the  aiiim  is  as  a  reminder  to  the  foreman  that  the  form 
should  be  locked  up  again,  taken  to  the  trough,  and 
washed  a  second  time. 

Alirord,  Oorydon  A.,  a  celebrated  printer  of  New 
York,  Was  born  in  Winchester,  Conn.,  about  the  year 
1818,  and  learned  his  trade  in  Hartford.  He  left  that 
city  soon  after  the  expiration  of  his  time  and  went 
to  Philadelphia,  but  in  1844  came  to  New  York  and 
opened  an  office  at  the  comer  of  John  and  Dutch 
streets.  At  the  begin- 
ning, and  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  he  only 
did  press  work  on 
books,  but  fvfterwiirds 
laid  In  type  for  use. 
Ills  work  was  much 
sought  after,  as  he 
took  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  pains  with 
it,  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  wood-cuts  no 
was  undoubtedly  the 
most  skillful  printer 
of  his  day  In  the  coun- 
try. His  was  the  last 
place  in  New  York 
where  hand  -  presses 
were  extensively 
used,  lie  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Master  Printers*  Society,  since  known  as 
the  Typothetav,  and  became  its  second  president.  He 
wrote  well,  and  several  times  spoke  at  length  upon  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  art.  Through  the  misconduct 
of  those  in  whom  he  placed  confidence  ho  was  obliged 
to  retire  from  business  ia  1871,  his  establishment  being 
taken  by  the  New  York  Printing  Company,  and  returned 
to  liartford,  where  his  last  years  wctb  spent  iu  preparing 
a  local  history  of  Hartford  and  Winchester.  He  died 
November  33, 1874 

Amateur  Printers.— Those  who  follow  the  call- 
ing, not  with  aa  iatention  of  making  their  livelihood 
thereby,  but  of  earning  a  little  money  with  which  to 
supplement  their  income  from  other  sources  or  to  lessen 
tho  expense  that  printing  would  otherwise  be  to  them. 
It  is  Inaccurnto  to  apply  this  term  to  those  who  have 
never  been  apprenticed  to  the  trade,  Or  who  have  little 
practical  skill,  but  who  carry  it  on  as  a  livelihood. 
Many  of  our  most  enterprising  employing  printers 
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cannot  make  ready  a  form,  read  a  proof,  set  a  line  of 
type  or  feed  a  Gordon  press.  They  have,  however, 
learned  how  to  manage  tho  business  successfully,  and 
to  turn  out  their  work  weU.  Such  men  one  not  amft- 
teurs,  no  matter  whether  they  ever  served  a  day  or  not. 
The  number  of  amateurs  in  every  city  and  considerable 
town  in  the  United  States  is  very  great.  They  have 
almost  entirely  swallowed  up  the  small  and  easy  work, 
and  occasionally  try  something  larger.  Dealers  exist  in 
the  principal  cities  who  make  a  business  of  supplying 
them  with  material.  Fonts  such  as  serve  the  trade  bto 
cut  into  two,  presses  hare  been  devised  that  can  be  sold 
at  all  prices,  from  J}C  to  f  10(1,  and  special  cases  and 
other  articles  are  made  for  them.  One  founder  who 
caters  to  the  amateur  trade  makes  letters  of  half  the 
usual  length  to  accommodate  their  cases  and  presses. 
Moat  of  the  work  turned  out  by  amateurs  is  of  a  wretch- 
ed quality. 

America. — The  West  Indies  were  discovered  about 
forty  years  after  the  invention  of  printing,  and  a  few 
years  after  the  conquest  of  Mexico  a  press  was  set  up 
m  the  city  of  that  name.  Lima,  Peru,  was  the  next 
locality.  The  English  colonies  to  the  north  began 
printing  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  In  188B  ;  Havana  had  a 
press  in  1787,  and  Montevideo  in  1H0T.  the  United 
States  has  now  grown  to  be  the  greatest  nation  In 
respect  to  printing  in  the  world,  although  it  does  not 
produce  as  many  books,  properly  so  called,  as  either 
England,  Fiance  or  Germany.  Canada  docs  a  great 
amount  of  printing,  as  do  also  Brazil  and  Chili,  but  the 
otJber  nations  are  comparatively  inactive.  See  under 
UnrrBD  States  and  under  the  respective  towns. 

Ajii6rlcaino  (Fr.). — A  script,  so  called  alter  the 
Americans. 

American. — The  proposed  name  of  a  size  of  type 
of  one-point  body,  It  is  not  likely  that  any  type  will 
ever  actually  bo  cast  as  small  as  this ;  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation to  it  could  be  attained  by  setting  the  words 
in  larger  typo  and  then  photographing  them  down.  See 
MiCkdscopic  Printihb. 

American  Hard  Packing. — This  refers  to  the 
system  of  making  ready  in  vogue  in  America  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  ustutl  etyie  adopted  in  England.-— 
Jacobin    Bee  PfraiHBWoRX 

Ames,  Joseph,  a  distinguished  antiquary,  who 
wrote  an  extensive  book,  entitled  Typographical  An- 
tiquities, being  an  Historical  Account  of  Printing  in 
England,  with  Memoirs  of  our  Ancient  Printers  and  & 
Register  of  the  Books  Printed  by  them  from  the  Year 
1471  to  1000,  with  an  Appendix  concerning  Printing  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  to  the  same  Time.  Very  much 
of  our  knowledge  of  printing  in  the  British  Islands  is 
derived  from  this  learned  work,  which  was  published  in 
1749.  Mr.  Ames  was  born  at  Yarmouth,  January  S3, 
168S.  and  wm  originally  a  plane-maker.  Afterwards 
he  became  a  ship-chandler  and  adhered  to  this  business 
all  his  life.  He  wrote  two  other  books.  He  wnsa  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  and  secretary  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.   He  died  October  7, 175&. 

Ampersand.— The  character  & ;  and,  per  se,  and, 
That  is,  and,  by  itself,  and.  There  arc  some  neat  verges 
upon  this  character. 

Amphibia  (Fr.), — A  printer  who  works  both  at 
press  and  case. 

Ana. — A_  collection  Of  the  sayings  of  certain  cele- 
brated or  witty  persons.  It  is  affixed  to  the  names  of 
persons  Or  things,  as  Johnsoniana,  Scaligeriana. 

Anaglyptojjraphy.— The  art  of  so  engraving  as  to 
give  the  surface  an  embossed  appearance,  as  if  raised 
from  the  surface  of  the  paper.  Used  in  representing 
coins,  medals,  bas-reliefs,  Ac. 

Anognoates. — Those  who,  in  the  printing-office  of 
the  Brothers  of  the  Life  in  Common  and  elsewhere  in 
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the  early  ages  of  printing,  read  aloud  the  copy  to  the 
compositors,  It  was  the  practice  to  read  to  several  in 
turn,  as  the  reading  could  be  done  much  faster  than  the 
composition. 

Anastatic  FfOceBd. — A  method  of  reproducing, 
from  anything  once  printed,  another  series  of  impres- 
sions, The  book,  or  the  matter  which  was  printed,  was 
treated  with  an  acid  and  submitted  to  pressure  against 
a  zinc  plate,  which  thus  had  a  design  fixed  upon  it 
similar  to  that  of  a  lithographic  plate. 

And,  in  its  foTm  &,  is  the  only  one  of  the  once  com- 
mon contractions  Still  in  use,  except  in  some  special 
trudes  or  occupations.  Good  present  usage  only  tol- 
erates it  in  the  names  of  firms,  as  Brown  &  Smith,  and 
in  the  word  &c,  for  ct  cetera.  Even  in  both  these 
cases  it  is  spelled  out  by  many.  The  older  form  of  this 
was  which  showed  its  resemblance  to  et,  the  first 
letter  being  perfect,  and  the  second  nearly  so,  Our 
present  character  bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the 
word. 

Anderson,  Alexander,  H.  D„  the  father  of 
American  wood-engraving,  was  born  near  Beekm&n's 
Slip,  New  York,  on  April  31,  1774,  two  days  after  the 
first  bloodshed  in  the  War  for  Independence  bad  oc- 
curred at  Lexington 
and  Concord.  His 
father,  John  Ander- 
son, was  a  Scotch- 
man, who  had  come 
to  this  country  some 
little  time  before  and 
had  married  a  New 
inland  woman.  He 
differed  in  politics 
from  most  Of  his  coun- 
trymen in  America  at 
that  Mme.  as  they 
were  distinguished 
for  their  loyalty, 
while  he  was,  at  the 
time  of  his  sun's  birth, 
the  publi slier  of  a 
patriotic  paper  which 
supported  this  coun- 
try's cause  and  was 
named  the  Constitu- 
tional Gazette.  He  continued  to  publish  it  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  loyal  sheets  of  Gains  and  Bivington  until 
the  British  took  possession  of  New  York  in  Septem- 
ber, 1776,  when  he  was  compelled  to  fly,  with  his 
books  and  printing  mat* rials,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
lost  before  ne  attained  a  place  of  safety.  At  the  age 
ef  twelve  years  young  Anderson  began  to  use  the 
graver  for  his  own  amusement,  He  was  a  timid  lad, 
shrunk  from  asking  questions  and  gained  information 
by  silent  and  modest  observation,  Peeping  into  the 
windows  of  silveremfths  he  saw  the  shape  of  the  graver 
and  the  method  of  manipulating  it  in  the  lettering  of 
spoons,  and  rolled-out  copper  cents  supplied  him  with 
plates  for  his  first  efforts,  Some  of  his  earlier  essays  in 
the  art  were  in  making  copies  of  anatomical  figures 
from  medical  books.  His  father  perceived  this  pro- 
clivity towards  medicine  with  pleasure,  and  deprecating 
the  lad's  manifest  love  of  art  he  allowed  him  to  make 
preparations  for  the  profession  of  a  physician.  In  May, 
1796,  he  received  the  degree  of  medical  doctor  from 
the  faculty  of  Columbia  College.  The  subject  of  his 
address  on  tliat  occasion  was  "Chronic  Mania,"  the 
theories  which  ho  then  advanced  concerning  its  cause 
and  cure  being  now  long-established  facts  in  medical 
science.  Soon  after  he  began  his  medical  studios,  at 
the  age  of  about  seventeen,  his  proficiency  in  art  had 
become  so  great,  notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties 
in  his  way,  that  he  was  employed  by  William  Duiell,  a 
bookseller,  to  copy  the  illustrations  of  a  popular  little 
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English  wort  entitlod  tho  Looking-GlasS  for  the  Mind. 
The  engravings  which  adorned  it  were  made  on  wood 
by  Bewick,  the  father  of  modern  wood-engraving.  Up 
to  this  time  Anderson's  engravings  had  been  made  on 
type  motal,  and  ho  had  no  idea  that  wood  was  used  for 
the  purpose.  When  he  had  completed  about  half  the 
illustrations  he  was  told  that  Bewick's  pictures  were 
engraved  on  boxwood .  He  immediately  procured  some 
pieces  of  that  wood  from  n  rule-maker's  shop,  invented 
proper  tools,  experimented,  and,  to  his  great  joy,  found 
the  material  much  more  agreeable  to  work  upon  and 
more  easily  managed  than  type  metal.  Two  of  these 
wooden  blocks  aro  still  in  existence.  In  the  first  year 
of  his  practice  of  medicine  Dr.  Anderson  drew  and  en- 
graved on  wond  in  an  admirablo  manner,  oven  when 
compsied  with  the  art  at  the  present  day,  a  full-length 
human  skeleton,  from  Albinurs  Anatomy  which  he  en- 
larged to  the  length  of  three  feet.  This,  it  is  believed, 
is  tie  largest  fine  and  carefully  elaborated  engraving  on 
■wood  ever  attempted,  and  has  never  been  excelled  in 
accuracy  of  dra win  g  and  characteristic:  execution,  When 
Dr.  Anderson  was  twenty-three  yeans  old  his  family  all 
died,  of  the  yellow  fever.  He  was  attacked  while  in  at- 
tendance upon  the  physician  with  whom  ho  had  studied 
and  who  luvd  been  prostrated  by  it.  Both  recovered,  and 
Anderson  made  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  to  visit 
his  paternal  uncle,  Alexander  Anderson,  who  was  then 
the  king's  botanist  at  St.  Vincent.  On  his  return  he 
resolved  to  abandon  tho  practice  of  medicine  and  devote 
himself  to  engraving,  for  which  he  had  conceived  an 
irrepressible  passion.  At  that  time  John  Roberts,  an 
ecoontrie  Scotchman  and  friend  of  Anderson's  deceased 
father,  who  painted  miniatures  and  etched  and  en- 
graved, on  copper,  was  a  clever  musician  and  mathe- 
matician and  a  competent  draughtsman,  became  his 
instructor.  Anderson  preferred  wood-engraving,  but 
the  demand  for  it  being  small  he  practised  on  copper, 
and  under  Roberts's  instruction  gained  great  proficiency. 
His  skill  wm  well  attested  by  tho  frontispiece  to  Rob- 
ertson's History  of  Charles  V.  and  a  portrait  of  Francis 
I.  These  ho  engraved  in  the  year  1800  for  an  edition 
published  in  Now  York  by  Hopkins.  But  Roberta's 
habits  were  so  irregular  that  Anderson  did  not  remain 
with,  him  long,  and  finally  his  master's  intemperance 
compelled  him  to  give  up  the  advantages  which  he 
might  have  derived  from  that  artist'3  practical  sugges- 
tions. Anderson  established  himself  as  an  engraver 
soon  aftoT  leaving  Roberta,  and  up  to  the  year  1830  he 
used  both  wood  and  metal,  as  occasion  required.  He 
illustrated  the  earliest  editions  of  Webster's  Spelling 
Book,  long  a  leading  elementary  book  in  the  schools  of 
the  United  States.  In  16.57  a  new  and  more  fully  Illus- 
trated edition  of  that  work  was  published,  the  engrav- 
ings being  executed  by  Anderson  from  drawings  by 
Morgan,  who  was  about  eight  yenre  Ha  junior.  During 
his  long  and  busy  life  Dr.  Anderson  engraved  many 
thousands  of  subjects.  His  last  engraving  on  copper 
was  made  about  the  year  1812,  to  illustrate  a  quarto 
Bible.  The  subject  was  the  "Last  Supper,"  from  an 
English  design,  From  that  time  he  engraved  on  wood 
exclusively,  and  found  continual  employment  until 
called  upon  to  Iny  aside  every  implement  of  labor  for- 
ever. In  tho  spring  of  1859  he  removed  from  where  ho 
had  lived  for  over  thirty  ycaTs,  going  to  Jersey  City, 
where  ho  dwelt  with  a  married  daughter.  He  wns  then 
eighty-five  years  of  age.  At  tfiat  time  ho  issued  a  new 
business  card,  drawn  and  engraved  by  himself,  with  the 
appropriate  motto:  "Flcxus  non  Fractus" — "Bent, 
not  Brokon."  He  died  on  January  17,  1870,  the  birth- 
day of  Franklin,  whom  he  might  have  seen.  Their  two 
lives  extended  over  one  hundred  and  sixty -four  years, 
Br.  Anderson's  age  at  the  time  of  his  death  being 
nioety-flve.  He  was  extremely  regular  in  his  habits, 
and  would  not  sit  up  after  10  o'clock  at  night,  he  used 
to  declare,  "  to  see  an  angel,"  His  reminiscences  of  the 
past  were  extremely  vivid.  He  was  acquainted  with 


most  of  the  literary  and  professional  men  of  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  and  had  boon  intimate  with  Irving 
from  a  boy.  From  him  Irving  learned  to  play  the 
flageolet.  In  person  he  was  a  little  below  the  medium 
height,  rather  thick  set,  and  presented  a  countenance 
always  beaming  with  benevolent  and  kindly  feeling, 

Andrews,  Ear  a  II.,  a  printer  ot  Rochester,  N.  T., 
"wns  born  in  the  town  of  Gates,  Monroe  County,  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  March  16,  1338.  His  father  moved 
into  Rochester,  then  known  as  Rochesterville,  In  that 
yetLr.  The  son  attended  Hie  public  and  private  schools 
there  until  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  the  Rochester  Democrat  as  a  feed-boy 
on  an  old-fashioned  double-ended  Adams  press,  He 
continued  in  that  place 
as  apprentice  and  jour- 
neyman for  eleven 
years,  when  in  1354, 
with  three  others,  he 
went  into  business  for 
himself.  The  office  he 
established  was  a  small 
one  for  general  job 
printing,  with  two 
hand-presses.  One  af- 
ter another  of  the  part- 
ners were  bought  out, 
and  since  1871  he  has 
been  conducting  a  book 
and  job  oillce  and  book- 
bindery  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  coun- 
try outside  of  the  great 
cities.  For  four  years 
he  wag  a  member  of  the 
City  Couneil,  and  the  last  year  its  chairman.  He  was 
the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party  for  Mayor  in 
1870,  but  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority,  being  op- 
posed by  the  liquor  interest.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
first  convention  of  the  Typothets  ot  Chicago  in  1981, 
and  has  since  that  lime  annually  been  chosen  to  rep- 
resent his  local  organisation  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
United  Typothetaj.  He  lias  also  been  a  memher  of  its 
executive  committee  from  the  beginning. 

Anf&ngBhucntrt&hen  (GerO.— Initial  letters. 

AjUfangakolumne  (Gor.). — The  beginning  page. 

Anton  gazelle  (Ger.). — Initial  line. 

Anfbuctiten  (Ger.).— To  wet,  to  moisten. 

Ajifiihrea  [einen  Satfl]  (Ger,).  —  To  mark  with 
quotations. 

AnfiihxungBSEelohsn  (Ger.). — Harks  of  quotation. 

AnglftlBS  (Ft.).— A  script  of  a  Certain  style,  SO  called 
because  the  English  are  believed  by  the  French  to  write 
thus. 

Anglo-French-  Machine.— A  perfecting  cylinder 
press,  used  in  England,  bused  upon  the  plans  of  the 
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Hapier  press,  but  altered  in  France.  There  are  two 
impresswn  cylinders,  the  Sheet  being  carried  from  one 
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to  the  other  "by  grlppers,  The  cylinders  are  of  small 
size,  nearly  the  whole  of  their  surface  being  utilized 
for  the  impression.  They  alternately  rise  and  fall  in 
order  to  cleur  the  form.  This  movement  is  effected  by 
a  rocking-frame,  fitted  with  a  knuckle  joint,  the  upper 
portion  of  which  Is  secured  to  the  top  of  the  side  of 
the  machine.  When  the  joint  inclines  to  an  angle  the 
cylinder  frame,  assisted  by  springe,  ascends  j  when  per- 
pendicular the  frame  la  forced  down,  The  sheet  is  not 
printed  as  the  lied  goes  in,  but  as  it  goes  to  the  end. 
Grlppers  here  seise  it  and  then  release  it  to  the  outer 
form  cylinder,  also  supplied  with  grippcrs,  From  this 
it  Is  thrown  upon  the  delivery-board.  An  advantage 
of  the  Anglo-Eisnch  machine  is  tout  the  tables  have  a 
longer  travel  than  the  other  machines  (and  the  rolling  U 
better,  as  the  whole  of  the  inkers,  four  in  number,  com- 
pletely clear  the  foim).  There  is  a  setoff  sheet  appa- 
ratus, which  is  an  arrangement  for  feeding  in  a  set-oil 
sheet  with  each  shoet  to  be  printed.  This  meets  the 
sheet  when  it  ib  entering  on  the  second  cylinder,  and 
the  set-off  paper  passing  round  with  it  prevents  the  ink 
on  the  printed  aide  cf  the  paper  sotting  ofE  on  the  cyl- 
inder &nd  from  it  to  the  following  sheets. 

Anglo-Saxon.— This  character,  of  which  one  or 
two  fonts  ought  to  be  in  all  large  offices,  has  boen  cast 
since  1367,  The  lan  guage,  which  is  variously  styled 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  English,  was  that  spoken  in  Eng- 
land from  the  invasion  of  the  Jutes  and  Angles  down 
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to  about  1100,  when  it  began  to  undorgo  changes  to  the 
shape  which  It  has  in  modern  English.  It  lasted  six 
hundred  years  in  England,  and  had  previously  existed 
on  the  mainland. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-three 
letters^  or,  with  the  addition  of  M,  of  twenty-four  let- 
ters, following  much  the  some  order  as  the  English. 
They  are  as  follows  : 
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Some  writers  have  discarded  the  peculiar  marks  for 
th,  and  Indicate  the  sound  as  in  thing  by  a  colon  laid 
under  the  th  as  here.  The  other  th  is  then  unmarked. 
The  acute,  "crave  and  circumtiei  accents  are  all  used  at 
times,  but  there  Is  not  much  regularity  among  writers 
In  their  employment  There  is,  too,  none  of  that  cer- 
tainty of  spelling  which  is  found  in  modern  English  and 
French ;  the  authors  wrote  as  seemed  good  to  them, 
Abbreviations  were  used  for  and,  that,  or  and  by.  To 
denote  the  omission  of  an  m  they  made  a  stroke  over  the 
preceding  character,  like  a  long  accent.  The  only  signs 
or  notes  of  distinction  which  they  had  were  one  dot  e,t 
the  end  of  each  sentence  or  Of  each  line  of  a  poem,  Mid 
three  at  the  end  of  a  complete  discourse.  The  best 
guide  for  studying  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  lan- 

fu&ge  by  way  o?  comparison  Is  German.  There  are 
ictionanes  and  grammars  of  Anglo-Saxon,  but  more 
of  the  literature  remains  in  manuscript  than  has  been 
printed.  As  compared  with  English  it  is  highly  com- 
plicated, our  present  language  having  been  changed, 
first,  by  dropping  old  grammatical  forms,  and,  second, 
by  adding  new  words  from  other  sources. 
Angolo  (Itai.).— A  mitre. 

Aniline  Colora. — A  great  number  of  nefw  colors, 
some  of  them  of  much  brilliancy  and  beauty,  of  which 
the  basis  is  coal-tar,  have  been  added  within  the  last 
thirty  years  to  the  stock  of  the  printer.  They  are  clean 
and  good  working  colors,  and  have  the  property  of  cov- 
ering much  surface  for  a  givon  weight.  Unfortunately, 
however,  they  are  not  permanent.  When  the  work  is 
to  be  preserved  for  a  short  time  only  they  serve  the  pur- 
pose very  well,  but  exposure  to  sunlight  or  even  to 
broad  daylight  soon  causes  them  to  fade.  Hence  there 
are  certain  classes  of  orders  on  which  they  never  can  be 
used.    See  Comb  and  Imk. 

AnisStm-Duperron,  EHlenne  Alexandre 
JacrfaeB,  the  inventor  of  the  first  hand-press  with 
modern  improvements,  was  born  in  Paris  in  the  year 
1748.  In  1783  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Im- 
prlmerie  Boyale,  and  In  1790  published  a  letter  on  the 
printing  of  assignfits.  He  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal.  He  describes  his  press,  which 
was  brought  out  about  1785.  as  having  one  pull.  It  had 
more  iron  and  less  wood  than  preceding  presses,  and 
some  method  of  obtaining  a  mora  powerful  impression. 
French  writers  declare  that  Stanhope's  ideas  were  bor- 
rowed from  tula  machine. 

Amiapollfl. — Printing  was  done  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
In  the  year  173ft.  Previous  to  that  time  the  printing 
for  that  colony  had  oeen  executed  at  Philadelphia, 
by  Andrew  Bradford.  The  first  printer  was  William 
Parks,  who  brought  out  a  volume  of  laws,  and  then 
began  a  newspaper.  In  1788  he  left  the  colony,  and 
there  was  then  no  printer  until  1740,  when  Jonas  Green, 
of  the  celebrated  Kew  England  family  of  printers, 
accepted  an  offer  from  the  government  of  Maryland  to 
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establish  a  press.  He  was  appointed  printeT,  and  had 
granted  to  him  an  annual  Salary-  of  £500,  currency.  In 
1745  he  began  a  newspaper,  Printing  has  been  contin- 
uous there  ever  since,  but  of  course  the  amount  is  not 
very  large,  tie  the  city  is  a  small  one,  It  is  the  State 
Capita] ,  and  has  seven  newspapers. 

Anmerkungeii  (Nolan)  (Got.), — Hotes. 

Annuals. — Th<!  name  of  a  class  of  books  which  for 
some  years  were  very  popular  in  this  country.  They 
appeared  about;  Christmas  and  were  usually  of  a  light 
literary  nature,  tastefully  made  up  and  illustrated  with 
finely-engraved  prints,  The  first  of  these  appeared  in 
London  m  188S,  and  yearly  thereafter  ne*  ones  were 
added  to  the  list  until  in  1829  no  less  than  seventeen  an- 
nuals wore  published  there.  The  supplementary  vol- 
umes of  cy elapsed  1m  and  other  works  which  appear 
yearly  are  also  termed  annuals. 

Armonce  (Fr,),  An&edge  (Ger,), — Advertisement ; 
notice ;  uunonce  speciale  (Fr.),  special  notice. 

Anonym,  a  book  in  which  the  name  of  the  author 
does  not  appear. 

Anonymous. — Literally  without  a  name,  or  name- 
less, It  is  applied  to  hooks  which  do  not  hear  the  name 
of  the  author.  When  an  assumed  name  is  given  tue 
term  pseudonym  is  used. 

Anaohlar/eaettel,  der  (Ger.).— The  handbill ;  the 
placard. 

Ansetablatt,  dafl  (Gei.).— The  fly-leaf. 

Ansetaen  (Ger.).— To  compose  on. 

Antimony. — A  metal  which  is  indispensable  in  type- 
fouudlng .  It  occurs  in  nature  generally  in  masses,  con- 
sisting of  needles,  which  are  extremely  brittle.  In  this 
shape  it  is  a  sulphuret,  commonly  called  crude  anti- 
mony. Metallic  antimony,  as  obtained  from  the  smelter, 
is  not  absolutely  pure,  containing  froquently  minute 
portions  of  iron,  lead  and  arsenic.  The^  metal  is  a  brit- 
tle one,  of  a  silvery  white  color,  and  wjtli  a  crystalline 
fracture,    The  specific  gravity  is  The  facility 

with  which  it  is  alloyed  with  gold,  since  its  fumes  alone 
render  this  most  ductile  metal  immediately  hrittle,  led 
the  alchemists  to  assign  to  it  a  royal  lineage,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish it  by  the  title  of  regulus,  or  the  little  king,  It 
Is  used  In  combination  with  lead,  tin,  bismuth  and  cop- 
per, or  with  the  first  alone,  in  making  type,  leads,  furni- 
ture, stereotype  and  electrotype  plates.  It  causes  the 
compound  to  become  much  harder  than  lead  or  tin,  and 
it  possesses  the  singular  quality  of  expanding  as  it 
cools,  SO  tliat  the  melted  type  metal  Is  sure  to  all  the 
mold  completely,  and  the  letter  Is  thereby  rendered  very 
sharp. 

Antlquo- — The  name  given  to  Boman  characters  in 
Germany. 

AntiquaS  (Ger.l, — Antiquarian,  a  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  students  of  the  antique,  but  now  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  bookseller  who  deals  in  old  and  rare 
books.  Der  modcrne  Antiquar  is  a  product  of  still 
more  recent  days,  and  is  one  who  deals  in  new  books  on 
which  he  makes  "  liberal  discounts  to  everybody  "  and 
sells  to  the  rest  of  the  world  *'  regardless  of  cost,"  A. 
sort  of  literary  pawnbroker  or  book-butcher. — Caspar. 

AntiqaarhaJfldlung,  Antiquarhuchhaad- 
Inng,  Antiquariata handling'  (Ger.). — Antiquarian 
or  old  hook  business. 

Antitfuaiia  (Ger.  and  Lai). —Old  or  second-hand 
books ;  intiquaria  bus  dem  Verl&ge,  old  stock  of  the 
publications  of  a  Certain  bookseller ;  remainderu,  or  now 
books  reduced,  in  price. 

Antiquarian. — A  size  of  drawing-paper,  58  by  31 
inches. 

AntiqiL&iii  (Lat.). — This  namo  was  given  to  the 
monks  who  were  also  scribes,  and  who  copied  books 
before  the  invention  of  printing ;  those  who  copied  old 


books  more  especially  were  called  antiquarii ;  those 
who  transcribed  new  ones,  Hbrarii. 

Antique. — 1.  A  kind  of  type  in  which  each  line  is 
made  heavy  alike,  the  serifs  being  kept  in  their  full 
proportion.  Antiques  form  very  useful  styles  in  job 
offices,  being  condensed,  extended,  expanded,  light-face, 
heavy-face,  &c.  They  were  denounced  by  Hansard  in 
1825  as  monstrosities.  Certainly  the  face  which  he 
showed  to  justify  his  denunciation  was  a  very  bad  one. 

These  'words  are  in  antique. 

2.  In  England  this  expression  Is  sometimes  applied 
to  old-style  typo. 

i).  Tooling  executed  without  gold.  It  is  also  called 
blind  tooling.  When  the  expression  morocco  antique 
or  calf  antique  is  used  It  means  that  the  whole  of  the 
finishing  Is  blind,  The  boards  must  also  be  thick  and 
beveled,  and  the  edges  either  dull  gilt  Or  red,  of  gilt 
over  red.  This  class  of  work  is  usod  extensively  for 
religious  hooks. 

AntipOrtO  (Ital.).— The  bastard  title, 

Aperpu  (Fr,),— Survey  ;  sketch. 

Apocjraplu^-A  copy,  as  distinguished  from  an  auto- 
graph ;  sometimes  applied  to  the  ancient  manuscript 
copies  of  books. 

Apostroph,  del  (Qer,), — The  apostrophe, 

Apostrophe. — A  mark  used  to  indicate  the  posses- 
sive or  genitive  case  and  also  employed  as  a  sign  of  elision. 
It  is  in  reality  u  comma  at  the  top  of  a  hue.  When 
used  as  the  mark  of  the  possessive  case,  in  the  singular, 
it  comes  before  the  final  s,  but  after  it  in  the  plural. 
Thus,  in  John's  house,  tlie  mark  follows  the  original 
word  or  stem  and  is  found  before  the  s,  but  in  tho  sol- 
diers' shoes,  meaning  several  soldiers,  it  is  at  the  end. 
If  it  is  at  the  close  of  a  Sentence  or  a  subdivision,  the 
colon,  period  or  semicolon  comes  after  it.  as  well  as 
the  comma.  An  apostrophe  shows  an  elision  or  omis- 
sion of  a  letter  or  letters^  as  in  e'er  for  ever,  Ildinboro' 
for  Edinburgh,  'tis  for  it  is,  or  Gent  for  General.  Some 
letter  must  be  lost  or  propped,  otherwise  the  period  is 
the  proper  abbreviation.  Thus  Lend,  is  a  Contrac- 
tion for  London,  Geo.  for  George,  A.  M.  for  Anno 
Mundi  (year  of  the  world).  But  if  London  ought  to 
he  spelled  out  in  analogy  with  other  words,  and  the 
table  in  which  it  was  to  be  printed  had  not  enough 
room  for  it,  L'ndon  or  L'dn  might  be  used,  or  L'p'l  for 
Liverpool.  Apostrophes  form  the  concluding  mark 
in  quotations,  showing  where  they  end,  the  beginning 
being  in  inverted  commas,  Thus  "the  proper  study 
of  mankind  is  man  "  is  a  quotation,  and  this  fact  Is 
Shown  by  the  four  marks,  two  before  and  two  after. 
In  England  the  first  quotation  begins  with  a  single 
inverted  comma  and  a  single  apostrophe  ends  it ;  here 
two  are  generally  used.  The  single  comma  and  apos- 
trophe ore  here  employed  for  a  quotation  within  a 
quotation ;  the  quotation  within  this  takes  two  again, 
and  the  next  one,  so  continuing  as  long  119  one  quo- 
tation goes  within  another.  In  England  it  is  first  one, 
then  two,  then  one,  and  so  on,  The  inverted  commas 
are  repented  at  each  paragraph,  hut  the  apostrophe  or 
apostrophes  are  only  used  once,  and  then  at  the  end. 
The  character  is  generally  borne  off  from  the  matter,  if 
there  is  no  blank  between  the  last  letter  and  this  sign, 
by  a  thin  space,  but  after  a  comma,  period,  or  other  letter 
having  a  space  at  its  top  this  is  not  done.  Many  good 
printers  do  not  do  so  in  any  case.  When  one,  two  or 
more  quotations  within  each  other  end  together  they 
are  separated  from  each  othor  by  a  thin  space.  (See 
Quotations.)  Some  authorities  on  punctuation  make 
the  quotation,  if  not  of  the  wholo  sentence,  end  inside 
of  the  comma,  semicolon  or  period,  and  there  seems  to 
be  good  reason  for  this. 

Appearing. — That  part  of  a  page  which  appears 
in  print  without  the  blank  line. 
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Appendix. — An  addition  to  a  boot,  confining  fa- 
ther information.  Very  frequently  its  Contents  arc 
similar  to  long  notes,  placed  there  so  that  they  shall 
not  fill  up  the  pages  of  the  test  too  much. 

Appla.U are,  Battere  (Ital.).— Planing  down  the 
typo. 

Applegath,  Augustus,  a  celebrated  maker  of 
p  lint  in  g  -  pre  cisea  ,  was  born  in  1780  in  EDglaud,  and 
died  there,  at  Darlford,  February  9,  187J,  He  was  n 
printer  originally  and  began  business  for  himself  in 
1612.  His  father  was  Augustus  Joseph  Applegath,  a 
captain  in  the  East  India  service.  In  1816  Edward 
Cowper,  his  brother-in-law,  took  out  a  patent  for 
printing  with  curved  stereotype  plates,  and,  according 
to  an  English  account,  machines  constructed  on  this 
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principle  were  successful  for  years.  The  inveotion 
consisted  in  "curving  or  bending  stereotype  plates 
and  printing  with  the  same."  His  method  ■was  to  take 
a  mold  in  plaster- of- paris  from  the  blocks  or  types, 
and  to  cost  therefrom  u  plate  "in  the  usual  method 
practiced  by  stereotype  founders  with  the  alloy  used 
for  printers'  types  Or  Stereotype  plates,"  The  plate 
was  heated  ami  laid,  upon  some  soft  surface  face  down- 
wards, and  the  two  were  then  passed  under  a  cylinder, 
the  degree  of  pressure  omploycd  producing  the  curve 
required.  Such  curved  plates  were  afterwards  fixed 
upon  a  cylinder  by  means  of  catches.  This  cylinder 
revolved  undor  inking-rollers,  which  alternately  ran  on 
the  naked  cylinder  and  on  the  stereotype  plates  fixed 
on  a  part  of  it.  Color  was  appliod  to  these  rollers  from 
other  rollers  that  distributed  the  ink  to  a  large  distrib- 
uting-roller supplied  by  a  vibrating-roller  from  a  metal 
cylinder  against  -which  the  color  lay.  After  the  stereo- 
type plates  had  received  the  color  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  paper  on  the  paper  cylinder,  which  revolved 
in  contact  with  and  pressed  against  the  plates.  This 
machine  was  for  continuous  sheets  or  long  sheets  of 
paper-hanging.  In  company  with  Applegath,  Cowper, 
in  1818,  patented  a  method  for  distributing  ink  upon  a 
flat  distributing-table  by  means  of  rollers  covered  with 
leather,  felt  or  composition,  the  distributing  -  Tollers 
having  an  end  motion.  This  was  just  before  the  time 
of  the  introduction  of  composition  rollers  into  general 
use  In  England,  At  the  same  time  the  patent  in- 
cluded the  Improvement  for  conveying  the  sheet  of 
paper  from  one  printing-cylinder  to  another  by  means 
of  four  conveying-drums,  to  -which  It  was  held  by  two 
sets  of  endless  strings  or  tapes.  With  modifications 
this  is  still  in  use  in  England.  In  1818  they  mude  ma- 
chines for  the  Bank  of  England  to  print  six  colors  in 
perfect  register,  and  these  were  employed  for  some 
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time,  Shortly  after  Applegatk  separated  from  Cowper, 
opened  a  new  printing-office  in  London,  the  nucleus 
of  the  present  office  of  the  Messrs.  Clowes,  and  began 
to  make  machines  for  newspaper  printing.  Their  cir- 
culation was  constantly  Increasing,  but  the  ■means  of 
supplying  the  printed  Sheets  did  not  increase  in  the 
same  ratio.  Ho  succeeded  in  making  a  press,  known 
as  a  four  feeder,  for  the  ?¥™s*  in  1836,  which  turned  Out 
5,500  an  hour,  but  in  1340  Mr.  Walter  demanded  one 
that  should  go  still  faster.  The  machine  first  mentioned 
is  described  by  Savage  as  a  combination  of  four  presses 
in  ono,  but  the  new  one  invented  by  Mr.  Applcgath 
cannot  thus  be  classed.  Tho  types  were  made  up  and 
secured  around  a  vertical  cylinder,  this  form  being 
adopted  for  more  security.  There  were  eight  impres- 
sion cylinders  around  the  central  onej  and  each  cylinder 
had  its  separate  feeder  and  taking-ofT  apparatus.  There 
was  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  Hoe  type-revolving 
press,  in  which  similar  devices  were  shown  at  about 
the  some  time,  but  the  position  of  the  cylinders  and  the 
sheets  was  much  more  awkward.  This  machine  was 
subsequently  enlarged  so  that  a  theoretical  Speed  of 
30,000  an  hour  could  be  obtained,  but  it  was  superseded 
by  a  Hoe  in  1859.  In  1646  he  devised  a  method  for 
printing  from  rolls  of  paper,  but  he  was  not  the  first 
to  put  this  theory  into  practice,  having  been  antici- 
pated both  by  Bullock  aud  Walter,  To  nlm  were  due 
many  improvements  in  the  press,  type-casting,  emboss- 
ing and  silk  printing,  It  is  incontestable  that  be  was 
the  first  who  modified  and  made  practicable  the  steam- 
machine  for  popular  work,  as  the  press  of  Kftnig  was 
extremely  complicated. 

Appleton,  Daniel,  the  founder  of  the  present  im- 
mense business  of  D,  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  was 
born  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  December  10,  1TSS.  He  was 
bred  to  the  dry-goods  business,  and  went  to  New  York 
in  that  capacity  in  1825.  Shortly  after,  in  company 
with  Jonathan  Leavitt,  his  brother-in-law,  a  book- 
binder, he  began  bookselling.  In  1831  he  removed  to 
tlie  Clinton  Hall  building,  at  the  south-west  corner  of 
Bcekman  and  Nassau  streets,  his  son,  William  II,,  being 
with  him.  They  wcTe  very  successful,  having  a  fine 
knowledge  of  books  and  authors,  and  their  business 
steadily  increased,  until  only  one  other  house  existed 
in  New  York  city  of  the  same  magnitude.  In  1837  their 
London  agency  was  opened,  and  the  next  year  William 
Henry  Appleton  became  a  partner.  Mr.  Appleton  died 
on  March  27,  1848.  The 
business  was  continued 
by  three  of  his  sons,  Will- 
iam II. ,  John  Adams  and 
Daniel  Sydney.  In  its 
earlier  years  their  place 
of  business  was  at  200 
Broadway  afterwards  at 
340,  and  then  at  448,  the 
old  Society  Library 
building.  They  removed 
from  this  to  72  Grand 
street,  then  to  540  Broad- 
way, and  are  now  at  3 
Bond  street.  Junior 
members  of  the  family 
have  been  admitted  with- 
in a  few  years,  Two  of 
the  sons  are  dead,  Jeav- 

ing  as  the  only  survivor  £J)^^,^Mdlf?P 
of  tho  Original  family 
William  H.  Appleton. 

Those  who  are  now  members  besides  Mm  are  William 
Worthen,  Daniel  and  Edward  Dale  Appleton.  The  lat- 
ter is  in  charge  of  the  printing-oHlce  and  bookblndery, 
which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Appleton  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  of  which  tho  members  of  the  firm  and 
the  heads  of  departments  ore  trustees.   The  printing- 
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office  and  bindery  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  &  very  large  one, 
ie  fitted  with  every  convenience.  This  house  has  long 
been  noted  for  its  medical  and  scientific  books  and  for 
ita  works  of  reference.  The  American  Cyelopfcdio  lias 
been  issued  in  two  editions,  the  first  beginning  in  1858 
and  the  second  in  1873.  The  number  of  copies  sold  has 
been  very  groat.  Picturesque  America  was  another 
great  success.  Of  Webster's  Spelling  Book,  which  they 
etlll  issue,  they  print  a  million  Copies  a  year. 

Apprendlrta  {Ittil.).— An  apprentice. 

Apprentl.  1*  (Fr.).—  The  apprentice ;  apprentls- 
sage,  apprenticeship. 

Apprentice  (from  French  apprendre,  to  learn).— 
One  who  is  learning  a  trade.  Before  the  minute  division 
of  labor  and  the  establishment  of  factories,  which  began 
just  before  the  American  War  of  Independency  almost 
all  of  the  manufactured  articles  of  commerce  and  trade 
were  made  in  little  shops,  consisting  of  a  master,  a 
journeyman  or  two  and  several  apprentices,  In  these 
callings  men  could  earn  more  money  than  by  agriculture 
or  seafaring,  and  places  in  them  were  eagerly  sought 
for.  Such  customs  extended  to  occupations  to  which 
we  do  not  now  attach  the  idea  of  apprenticeship,  such 
as  stationers  and  mercers,  They  afforded  to  boys,  gen- 
erally their  only  opportunity  of  rising.  The  lads  -were 
not  accepted  without  a  premium,  or  some  arrangement 
by  which  the  father  or  guardian  became  responsible  for 
a  sum  of  money.  The  usual  term  was  for  seven  years, 
or  longer  If  the  boy  was  taken  before  fourteen,  and  he 
and  his  gnardinn  were  obliged  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  a  penalty  clause,  which  was  to  be  enforced 
In  case  of  its  violation.  These  customs  extended  to 
this  country,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  premium.  There 
is  still  living  in  New  York  a  journeyman  who  served 
eight  years  and  a  half  in  that  city.  In  England,  as  we 
learn  from  Johnson,  the  strictness  of  the  agreement  had 
been  lessened  by  1810.  Masters  then  began  taking  ap- 
prentices who  did  not  live  with  them,  and  even  boys 
who  bad  gained  a  certain  proficiency,  but  had  not  yet 
filled  their  time.  These  became  known  in  that  country 
as  turnovers,  because  in  some  cases  they  turned  over 
their  papers  to  another  master.  In  the  United  States 
complaints  were  mado  by  the  Hew  York  Typographical 
Society  as  early  as  1820  that  employers  were  puttinc  on 
too  many  boys.  Yet  the  practice  of  having  the  boys 
live  with  the  family  still  continued.  James  Harper, 
the  oldest  of  the  firm  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  lodged  and 
fed  his  apprentices  after  he  began  business,  and  even 
administered  corporal  punishment  to  them.  The  right 
of  the  master  to  do  this  was  regarded  as  indisputable, 
But  after  1839  indoor  apprenticeship  ceased  to  be  the 
rule,  and  was  unknown  here  twenty  yoars  later,  At 
the  same  time  tlie  total  number  of  those  that  were  ap- 
prenticed was  diminished.  Probably  in  1800  not  one 
boy  in  thirty  was  bound,  Later  the  custom  was  almost 
entirely  given  up.  In  country  districts  boys  are,  in 
rare  instances,  stilt  apprenticed.  If  indentures  are 
made  out  they  are  for  short  torms,  generally  for  four  <iv 
three  years,  but  sometimes  only  for  two.  It  is  needless 
to  say  the  trade  could  not  bo  learned  In  this  time,  but 
owing  to  the  bad  habit  which  prevails  by  which  book 
composition  Is  not  taught  to  a  boy  on  a  newspaper,  and 
a  Job  hand  knows  next,  to  nothing  about  the  two  other 
Subdivisions  of  typesetting,  the  amount  of  information 

f leaned  during  an  apprenticeship  is  very  llttls  indeed, 
'he  common  method  now  with  boys  in  the  country  Is 
for  the  employers  to  make  a  verbal  agreement  with  them 
for  a  certain  number  of  years,  naming  the  remuneration 
that  will  be  given.  This  varies  from  $30  or  (140,  with 
board,  the  first  year,  up  to  |100  or  f  150  the  fifth  year. 
By  the  week  It  is  from  $2SA  at  the  beginning  to  f  6  or 
$f  at  the  end.  The  employer  has  no  more  control  over 
the  apprentice  than  he  has  over  any  other  boy,  In  tlie 
cities  there  are  hardly  any  boys  who  have  made  a  defi- 
nite agreement  to  stay  a  length  of  time.   The  system 


has  virtually  disappeared,  and  few  employers  care  about 
hiring  boys  as  compositors.  When  they  do  so  the  boys 
are  known  as  two-third&rs,  because  formerly  they  re- 
ceived tw<j-t!iii'ds  cf  the  wages  of  the  men.  The  down- 
fall of  tlie  apprentice  system  may  be  traced  to  several 
sources.  Masters  had  a  different  mode  of  life  and  did 
not  like  to  dwell  over  their  offices ;  their  places  had  be- 
come large,  and  they  could  not  devote  that  attention  to 
the  apprentices  which  was  requisite  if  the  hitter  were 
to  derive  much  benefit  from  the  association ;  gTeot  labor 
was  entailed  upon  the  mistresses  in  the  way  of  cooking 
and  in  taking  care  of  rooms  ;  boys  resented  the  indigni- 
ties and  haifl  work  put  upon  them,  much  of  this  hav- 
ing no  relation  to  the  printing  business,  and  ran  away ; 
magistrates  would  not  punish,  hence  no  discipline  could 
bo  exercised,  and  the  newspaper  printers  for  many  years 
set  their  faces  against  the  employment  of  any  appren- 
tices on  daily  papers.  There  were  few  well -qualified 
workmen  to  teach,  and  tho  apprenticeship  did  not  bring 
its  fancied  advantages.  In  recent  years  the  printers' 
unions  have  generally  forbidden  employ  erg  from  having 
more  than  one  apprentice  to  ten  or  twelve  journeymen. 
Whenever  a  strike  came  off  the  union  would  urge  the 
oldest  and  largest  of  tlie  boys  to  join  them,  which  they 
generally  did.  These  various  causes  lij^ve  combined  to 
put  an  end  to  the  former  system  of  learning  tho  trade. 
There  is  still  a  sufficient  supply  of  boys,  however.  In 
the  city  they  enter  as  feeders  upon  a  Gordon  press,  or  as 
errand  boys,  gradually  pick  up  some  knowledge,  and 
leave  one  situation  for  another,  urged  by  higher  pay, 
until  the  young  men  think  they  ought  to  get  Journey- 
man's wages.  In  the  country  the  supply  is  Inexhausti- 
ble. Boys  work  a  few  months  or  a.  few  years,  go  to 
the  cities,  and  after  being  In  them  long  enough  to  ac- 
quire their  trade  over  again  become  passable  workmen. 

In  view  of  these  things  it  becomes  needless  to  lay 
special  stress  upon  what  the  older  writers  on  typography 
have  said  about  an  apprentice,  lie  should  be  in  good 
health  and  have  good  eyesight ;  his  education  should 
be  far  enough  advanced  to  be  able  to  answer  the  ordi- 
nary questions  in  grammar,  history  and  geography  ;  ha 
should  nave  a  familiarity  with  writing,  and  knew  how 
to  spell.  The  study  of  books  on  typography  ought  to 
be  interesting  to  him,  and  he  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
endeavor  to  learn  the  reasons  why  Certain  operations  are 
performed  as  they  are.  The  cup  must  bo  avoided,  and 
the  apprentice  should  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  read- 
ing books  of  value.  It  is  not  so  much  by  what  is  done, 
but  by  what  he  knows  how  to  do,  that  a  man  attains 
success.  If  the  hoy  l  earns  his  trade  in  a  small  office  he 
ought  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  time  is  up  to  labor  in 
a  larger  one.  with  a  different  class  of  work,  so  that  he 
may  really  become  an  accomplished  journeyman, 

In  England  the  usual  term  of  apprenticeship  Is  seven 
years.  The  boy  is  no  longer  taught  the  whole  trade, 
but  is  only  an  apprentice  to  one  branch,  except  in  small 
country  offices.  An  apprenticeship  expiroa  at  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  no  matter  how  long  the  boy  may  have 
been  bound  for.  In  London  indoor  apprentices  are  no 
longer  taken,  the  regulations  of  indenture  having  re- 
cently boon  altered.  The  Society,  or  printers'  union, 
will  admit  no  one  who  has  not  completed  his  time. 

Tho  following  is  the  form  of  apprenticeship  agree- 
ment used  by  Quantin  et  Cie.,  of  Paris,  and  similar 
agreements  are  used  everywhere  throughout  France, 
although  the  wording  may  be  different : 

Article  1.— M.  has  requested  UK.  QuantliietCIa,,  wlio 

have  agreed  thereto,  to  admit  , ,  aa  sin  apprentice  enm- 

pofiitor  on  the  conditions  hereinafter  specified,  and  to  which 
M.  ,  , .  has  (riven  bis  complete  adherence. 

Art.  S.— The  term  of  apprenticeship  1b  to  be  four  consecutive 

years,  to  commence  from  this  ,,,,  dav  of   .......  18.. , . 

M   formally  enftaweS  to  leave  In  the  eetab- 

llalioiHtit  during  the  above-named  period. 

Art.  a.— Tho  younfi  Is  impelled  to  submit  with  seal 

and  docility  to  the  task*  vrhioh  will  be  given  to  him,  and  he  la  to 
conform  atrictljr  to  the  rule*  and  onBtoms  of  the  house. 

Art,  4,^M.  Qwitlu  rciincsia  no  premium  from  M  
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for  the  attention  and  professional  education  given  to  the  ap- 
prentice ;  but  Jf  engages  to  oontrlbute  by  nls  personal 

efforts  to  maintain  the  pupil  in  the  assiduous  hehlts  and  good 
oondnot  demanded  of  him  in  the  office. 

Art,  5. —The  apprentice  should  be  punctual  In  his  attendance 
at  business  at  8  a.  n„  ami  must  always  appear  tidy  and  clean. 
Any  infraction  of  this  regulation  without  a  plausible  motive  be- 
ing assigned  will  be  punished  with  a  Hue.  One  bonr  will  be  al- 
lowed n  for  iliMw,  and  be  will  leave  tbe  oflloe  at  7  r.  m. 

Art,  B  —  EvO(V  montb  6  report  of  the  apprentice's  wort  and 
conduct,  delivered  by  the  manager  of  tbe  office,  and  signed  by 
M,  Quantln,  will  be  sent  to  the  parents,  wbo  will  thus  be  able  to 
follow  the  progress  of  tbe  boy.  Thts  report  must  be  returned 
tbe  following,  day  to  the  manager,  accompanied  by  the  signature 
or  the  parents. 

Art,  v.— In  case  of  enforced  absence  by  sickness  or  any  other 

cause,  M   engages  to  communicate  Immediately  in 

writing  with  the  manager  of  the  office.  If  the  complaint  should 
cause  a  prolonged  absence  tbe  apprentice  will  bo  required  to 
give  this  time  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship. 

Art.  8— After  the  first  sii  months,  If  tbe  boy  has  conducted 
himself  well,  and  baa  given  satisfactory  proof  of  bis  zeal  for  the 
work,  be  will  receive  a  remuneration  of  a  sou  an  bour,  which 
may  be  Increased  successively  to  two,  three,  four  and  five  sous 
[live  cants],  according  to  his  progress  as  certified  by  the  mana- 
ger of  tbe  office.  If,  on  the  contrary,  tbe  conduct  or  tbe  boy  be 
unsatlsf  uetory  and  open  to  oomplalut.  tbe  gratuitous  period  may 
be  prolonged,  and  may  even  be  followed  by  dismissal.  Accord- 
ing to  tbe  requirements  of  the  wort  and  at  the  will  of  tbe  mana- 
ger the  fixed  wages  may  be  changed,  regularly  or  suddenly,  to  a 
piece-work  scale,  at  the  rate  of  a  fourth,  third  or  half  of  the 
scale  for  Journeymen,  according  to  whether  the  apprentice  has 
served  one,  two  or  three  years  of  bis  time. 

Art.  9.— A  stoppage  of  one-fifth  will  be  made  from  the  boy's 
wages.  If  be  bas  always  faithfully  fulfilled  bis  engagements 
this  accumulated  capital  will  be  returned  to  him  at  the  end  of 
bis  apprenticeship,  hot  if  be  has  not  done  so  It  will  be  forfeited 
to  It.  Quanttn, 

Art.  10.— II  at  any  period  whatever  of  hlB  apprenticeship  tbe 
boy,  by  reason  of  violation  of  the  clauses  of  the  iiresent  contract, 
insubordination,  mlBeonduct,  or  any  other  sumulent  cause,  ana 
of  whloh.  M.  Qnantln  alone  will  be  tbe  Judge,  necessitates  bis 
dismissal,  he  will  thereby  lose  all  claim  to  tbe  bsment  of  tbe  pre- 
ceding articles,  as  well  as  to  the  stoppages  which  have  been 
made  from  him,  w itbout  the  parents  being  able  to  mitke  any  Ob- 

i action  thereto,  in  snub  a  cmM  this  otnUraot  will  be  void,  and 
he  apprentice  will  be  detxrlv&d  of  any  certificate  whatever 
showing  hi*  tnweMss  la  the  establishment. 

Art.  11,— Hhould  the  apprentice  leave  tie  office,  before  tbe  tlmo 
Axed  by  the  present  agreement,  either  of  his  own  accord  or 
through  bis  parents,  5i£  Dilantin  will  avail  himself  of  all  his 
rights  before  the  proper  tribunal. 

Art.  15. — If,  at  Che  end  of  his  apprenticeship,  It  la  found  that 
tbe  apprentice  has  shown  sufficient  zeal,  good  conduct  and  apti- 
tude he  will  be  given  employment  and  admitted  as  a  journey- 
man In  the  house,  A  silver  medal  will  likewise  he  given  to  him 
en  imvenir  of  his  apprenticeship. 

Art,  13.— If ,  from  any  unforeseen  cause,  tbe  trial  made  by  M. 
Qnantln  does  not  answer  to  his  expectations,  he  reserves  to  him- 
self the  absolute  right  to  close  this  office  whenever  he  may  think 
proper.  In  that  event  he  will  reimburse  to  each  deserving  ap- 
prentice the  amount  of  the  stoppages  made  from  him. 

[Here  follow  the  date  and  signatures  of  the  master  and  the 
boy's  parents  or  guardian.] 

In  the  oflioo  of  Ghaix  et  Cie.,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
whole  world,  the  apprentices  are  looked  after  very  care- 
fully, and  in  addition  a  technical  school  is  kept  up, 
which  will  be  described  under  Technical  Inbtkuc- 
tidn.  The  boys  are  admitted  into  the  establishment  on 
trial  at  tbe  age  of  thirteen ,  They  must  be  provided 
with  a  certificate  of  elementary  instruction  In  accord- 
ance with  the  law,  and  must  undergo  an  examination  to 
test  the  extent  of  their  education  ;  they  are  than  exam- 
ined by  the  doctor  of  the  house  to  ascertain  if  they  are 
ln  good  health,  whether  they  have  been  vaccinated  or 
are  suffering  from  any  Infirmity  which  would  be  likely 
to  render  them  unfit  for  their  business,  The  apprentices 
are  hound  for  four  years.  After  the  first  six  months  of 
trial  those  engaged  as  compositors,  engravers  or  lithog- 
raphers are  paid  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents  a  day ;  during 
their  eoexjnd  year  they  receive  twenty  cents  o  day  ;  the 
third  year  thirty-one  cents ;  the  first  half  of  the  fourth 
year  forty  cents,  and  fifty  cents  during  the  last  six 
months.  Those  employed  in  the  pressroom  are  paid 
the  first  three  months  (the  trial  period)  fifteen  cents  a 
day ;  after  three  months,  twenty  cents ;  six  months, 
twenty -five ;  nine  months,  thirty,  and  so  on  for  every 
tliree  months  to  the  end  of  their  apprenticeship.  The 
apprentices  who  are  learning  the  business  of  a  composi- 
tor work  in  a  room  by  themselves  under  the  guidance 


oi  a  competent  workman,  while  the  superintendence  of 
those  in  the  pressroom  is  in  the  hands  of  the  pressmen 
and  the  foreman  of  the  pressroom.  The  practical  edu- 
cation of  those  in  the  composing-room  is  graduated  ac- 
cording to  tueir  respective  ages  and  the  proficiency  they 
display.  During  tho  first  year  they  learn  to  pick  up  the 
characters,  to  space  and  justify  the  lines  and  to  distrib- 
ute the  type,  and  are  made  acquainted  with  the  differ- 
ent types  used  in  composition ;  in  the  second  and  third 
years  they  are  taught  the  art  of  composing  title-pages, 
tables  and  the  correction  of  authors'  proofs ;  while  in 
the  fourth  year  they  are  exercised  in  making  up  pages, 
imposing  sheets  and  in  general  supervision  of  the  work 
or.  the  younger  apprentices.  After  having  served  three 
years  and  a  lujf  they  are  placed  under  dickers  of  com- 
panionships in  order  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  ordinary  routine  of  the  workroom. 

To  encourage  the  boys  in  application  several  devices 
are  used.  Ornamental  tokens  are  distributed,  bearing 
on  one  side  the  name  and  style  of  the  firm,  and  on  the 
reverse  an  excellent  moral  borrowed  from  Franklin, 
which  runs  thus:  "  If  anyone  tells  you  that  yon  can  en- 
rich yourself  in  any  other  way  than  by  Libor  and  econ- 
omy, don't  listen  to  liim ;  he  is  a  poisoner."  Marks  are 
awarded  for  good  conduct  and  work,  which  are  added 
up  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the  total  determines 
the  position  of  the  apprentice  on  a  tablet  of  honor  placed 
in  the  workroom.  Prizes  are  distributed  annually,  com- 
prising books,  composing-sticks,  Inkstands,  purses  or 
other  suitable  rewards.  Little  instructive  and  moral 
books  and  tickets  for  theatres  and  concerts  are  fre- 
quently given  out.  Monitors  (known  by  the  military 
title  of  sergents)  are  appointed  every  month  from  the 
most  deserving,  and  their  duty  is  to  exact  order  and  to 
exercise  supervision,  for  which  service  they  receive  at 
their  option  either  a  dozen  photographs  of  themselves 
or  a  sum  of  flvo  francs.  A  library  of  700  volumes  is 
furnished.  There  Is  a  monthly  examination  of  the  ap- 
prentices by  the  doctor  of  tlie  establishment.  Simple 
medicines  are  furnished  gratuitously  by  the  house  in 
the  event  of  illness.  £acli  apprentice  contributes  about 
fifteen  cents  a  month  to  a  mutual  >iid  society.  He  thus 
becomes  entitled  to  have  the  attendance  of  the  doctor 
at  his  home  and  a  sum  of  six  francs  a,  week  for  six 
montliB.  In  the  event  of  the  boy's  death  his  relatives 
rcceivo  the  sum  of  $10,  There  is  a  savings-hunk,  in- 
surance against  accidents,  life  insurance,  a  bonus  ac- 
cording to  the  profits  of  the  house  that  year,  and  a  fund 
for  the  superannuated.  If  he  remains  with  the  estab- 
lishment for  forty  years,  or  from  the  beginning  of  his 
apprenticeship  till  he  is  fifty-five,  ho  ■will  receive  from 
that  time  a  life  annuity  of  about  $80  a  year. 

Tub  Philadelphia  Typographical  Union,  at  a  meeting 
in  September,  1808,  made  the  following  regulations  re- 
specting apprentices,  which  probably  embodies  all  that 
can  or  will  be  done  upon  this  subject  by  the  unions,  as 
a  nearer  approach  to  the  Old  system  of  apprenticeship 
is  maintained  in  that  city  than  anywhere  else : 

I.  AH  hoys  entering  a  printing- offloe  with  the  Intention  of 
learning  tho  business  shall  be  beta  by  indenture  or  written  oon- 

B,  Svcry  boy  shall  be  held  by  indenture  or  written  contract 
tor  a  period  or  not  less  than  four  years, 

A.  The  number  of  apprentices  in  an  office  shall  not  exceed  tho 
proportion  of  one  to  every  five  journeymen  regularly  employed, 
tbe  average  to  be  nseextalned  from  the  bonks  ot  the  office— say 
for  one  year. 

i.  All  apprentices  In  book  offioes  shall  be  paid  by  the  piece,  at 
Journeyman's  wages,  a.nd  flieil  sums  (as  may  bo  agreed  upon  by 
tbe  contracting  parties)  shall  be  deducted  by  the  employer  as 
compensation  lor  labor  and  expense  incurred  In  instructing 
them  In  tbe  njt. 

6.  When  a  boy  shall  have  contracted  with  an  employer  to 
serve  a  certain  term  of  years  he  shall  tm  n«  pretense  whatever 
leave  said  employer  and  contract  wltb  another  without  tbe  full 
end  free  consent  of  said  first  employer ;  provided,  that  such 
change  way  be  made  In  (iunsoquence  of  the  death  or  relinquish- 
ment of  business  by  first  employer. 

fl,  Jol)  Apprentices  —Job-work  being  necessarily  required  to 
be  done  by  the  week,  the  apprentice  shall  reuelve  Saab  oompen- 
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s&tlou  lor  Ills  services  AS  Ms  aDHlty  shall  oammand.  In  all  othbr 
respects  he  BlialL  be  governed  by  the  aarae  rnJea  as  apply  to  boys 
oil  piece-work. 

Of  late  years  tbe  matter  has  been  much  discussed  by 
the  unions  and  by  the  International  Union,  always  with 
the  proviso  that  tile  dumber  of  apprentices  must  be  very 
email.  The  United  Typothetic,  at  its  session  in  1890, 
adopted  a  recommendatiou  that  the  tcrni  should  lie  Ave 
years,  sis  months  on  probation.  The  boy  must  have  a 
fair  English  education,  and  he  is  to  be  put  at  work  with 
a  distinct  understanding  that  he  Is  to  learn  the  business 
thoroughly,  from  beginning  to  end. 

Aquatint,  Aquatinta  (Ital.).  —Literally,  stained 
or  dyed  water.  A  peculiar  Style  of  etehing  on  copper 
or  steel,  in.  imitation  of  drawings  in  sepia  or  India  ink. 
The  plate  is  covered  with  n  ground  of  binck  resin  and 
spirits  of  wine,  to  wluch  the  design  is  transferred  from 
the  paper  upon  which  it  has  been  traced .  The  high 
lights  are  then  stopped  out,  and  the  various  gradations 
of  tint  are  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and 
water. 

Ar&tdo. — The  language  used  in  Arabia,  the  spoken 
and  written  ecclesiastical  language  of  Bfahometanlsm, 
and  one  of  the  most  widely  spread  tongues  in  the  East. 
The  first  book  in  Arabic  is  supposed  to  be  one  Issued  at 
Fftno,  in  Italy,  iu  1514.  The  Koran  was  prinlad  in  1318, 
at  Venice.  No  printers  in  this  country,  except  those 
employed  on  theological  work,  havo  any  of  this  type, 
but  as  there  may  sometimes  be  a  necessity  for  it  in  lexi- 
cons or  vocabularies  we  give  the  alphabet  and  note  a 
few  of  the  peculiarities.  Arabic  is  read  from  left  to 
right.  The  method  of  composing  it  is  upside  down, 
and  after  the  points  are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  letters 
the  line  is  turned  in  the  composing-stick.  The  alphabet 
consists  of  twenty-eight  letters,  which,  are  somewliat 
similar  to  the  ancient  Kuhc,  in  which  characters  the 
first  copies  of  the  Koran  were  written.  The  present 
Arabic.  chaTiieters  were  formed  by  Ebn  Moklah,  a 
learned  Arabian,  who  lived  about  throe  hundred  years 
after  Mahomet,  The  early  letters  are  supposod  to  be 
of  a  very  high  antiquity.  Seven  different  styles  of 
writing  are  used  by  the  Arabs  at  the  present  day.  The 
common  form  is  called  "  neshki,"  the  order  being1  pecu- 
liar to  themselves.  There  are  four  forms  to  the  letters 
— unconnected,  joined  to  tlie  preceding  letter,  joined  to 
the  following  letter,  and  joined  to  both  the  preceding 
and  following.  A,  D,  Dz,  R,  Z,  l/C,  and  Lam-Elif  (La), 
a  supplementary  or  twenty-ninth  letter,  have  only  two 
forms  each,  the  forms  when  joined  to  the  preceding  and 
following  letters  and  joined  to  the  following  letter  be- 
ing omitted.  This  makes,  therefore,  twenty-two  letters 
with  four  forms,  and  seven  with  two  each,  or  nSnety- 
elght  in  all.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  no  capi- 
tals, small  capitals,  nor  Italics  j  that  the  punctuation 
marks  are  not  the  same  as  those  we  employ,  and  that 
vowels  are  sometimes  justified  under  as  well  as  above 
the  characters,  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  in  this  sort  of 
work  to  follow  copy.  Any  editor  or  author  of  a  book 
of  which  Arabic  is  to  be  a  principal  part  can  provide 
the  compositor  with  a  grammar,  from  which  he  can 
learn  some  elementary  principles.  Further  than  this  he 
cannot  be  expected  to  go.  Arabics  must  be  provided 
from  English,  German  and  French  foundries,  as  Amer- 
ican foundries  do  not  make  them. 

The  first  twenty-two  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  the 
same  and  follow  the  flame  rule  as  those  of  the  Hebrews 
and  Syrians.  The  other  six  weie,  probably  added  after- 
wards. The  last  character,  Lam-  Elif  or  La,  is  not  a  letter 
of  itself,  but  only  a  combination.  Many  letters  differ 
only  from  the  others  by  the  addition  of  diacritical  points. 
There  are  only  three  signs  to  indicate  all  the  vowels. 
The  first  is  like  an  acute  accent  ( 'y,  tbe  second  the  acute 
accent  below  the  word,  and  the  third  like  a  small  figure  9 
or  a  comma  over  the  consonant,  with  which  It  forms  an 
articulate  sound.  There  are  several  minute  orthograph- 
ical signs,  differing  from  any  characters  in.  an  American. 


printing-office,  and  which  must  be  obtained  with  the 
type  or  omitted.   There  are  no  true  marks  of  punctua- 
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tion.  The  method  of  indicating  the  commencement  of  a 
new  subject  is  to  make  a  new  paragraph.  The  end  of 
a  subject  is  shown  by  one  or  three  little  semicircles  or  a 
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star,  or  by  ■writing  In  red  the  word  which  commences 
a  new  article,  Red  ink  is  much  used  in  copying  the 
Koran  to  indicate  rhetorical  pauses.  Letters  of  their 
alphabet  are  used  to  indicate  figures,  hut  this  system  is 
not  that  'which  we  know  as  the  Arabic  numeration. 
The  powers  of  these  characters  are  not  varied  by  being 
1n  a  new  location.  _  They,  however  know  the  system 
we  follow  and  coll  it  the  Indian  cipher, 

Arabic  NiLmjernJB. — The  figures  used  in  ordinary 
computation,  thus  named  because  they  are  supposed  to 
come  from  Arabia,  and  In  distinction  from  Roman  nu- 
merals, which  arc  letters  with  other  powers.  There  are 
ten  of  them,  the  1  and  0  being  more  used  than  any  of  the 
rest.  They  are  usually  cast  on  en  bodies.  A  change  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  made  all  the  figures  as- 
cending letters,  whereas  before  several  <yf  them  were  de- 
scending characters.  The  old  style  are  said  to  he  the 
easiest  to  read, 

Arab  Press. — A  small  jobbing-press,  imitated  in 
England  from  an  American  model. 

Arbeltgeber  (equivalent  to  work-giver)  and  Ar- 
JtEiUnehxnex  (equivalent  to  work-taker)  we.  new  terms 
In  Germany,  used  instead  of  master  and  journeyman. 

Arbitrary  Signs. — Characters  used  in  writing  or 
printing  to  express  some  word  or  idea  more  compen- 
diously or  clearly  than  can  bo  done  otherwise.  There 
are  multitudes  of  them.  See  under  Algebha,  Astro- 
uomtoal  Skims.  Ohkhibtry  and  Mathematics. 

Arbitration. — Arbitration  has  long  been  known  and 
practised.  Among  the  Romans  an  officer  entitled  an 
arbiter  was  charged  with  duties  similar  to  that  of  an 
arbitrator  now,  although  he  was  also  possessed  of  some 
judicial  powers.  It  is  properly  called  arbitration  when 
each  of  the  parties  submits  a  question  in  dispute  to  the 
decision  of  a  disinterested  person.  It  may  be  loft  orally 
or  in  writing,  and  in  either  case  the  award,  when  prop- 
erly made,  should  be  binding  upon  each  of  tho  parties. 
The  submission  is  in  the  nature  of  a  commission  by 
both  to  the  arbitrators  to  determine  the  subject  in  dis- 

fiute.  If  either  revokes  this  authority  before  the  award 
a  made  it  will  not  be  binding  upon  the  one  so  revoking. 
But  if  the  submission  were  by  bond  Or  covenant,  or  m 
writing,  and  in  some  other  cases  if  it  were  merely  oral, 
the  other  party  will  be  cntitlod  to  damages  against  thti 
one  so  revoking  (or  the  broach  of  his  agreement  to  sub- 
mit the  matter  in  dispute  to  arbitration.  General  agree- 
ments to  submit  disputes  that  may  arise,  such  as  those 
contained  in  policies  of  insurance,  are  not  binding  by 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  nor  by  those  of  England. 
Grimes  cannot  be  made  the  subjects  of  adjustment  and 
composition  by  arbitration,  for  the  public  is  here  one 
party  j  but  the  personal  injuries  and  pecuniary  damage 
resulting  from  crimes  and  breaches  of  the  peace  may  bo 
made  subjects  of  reference,  If  it  appears  that  the  arbi- 
trator was  Interested,  and  bis  Interest  was  Unknown  to 
one  of  the  parties,  or  that  he  was  bribed,  or  that  any 
other  strong  objection  lay  against  his  acting  as  arbitra- 
tor, exception  may  be  mane  to  the  award  on  that  ac- 
count. Arbitration  has  lately  grown  very  popular  with 
writers  upon  economical  subjects,  and  also  with  labor 
leaders,  but  with  the  latter  in  a  modified  form,  Dis- 
putes frequently  arise  between  employers  and  their  help 
in  which  tho  latter  demand  something  more  than  they 
have  previously  received.  In  case  that  demand  is  refused 
they  then  ask  for  arbitrators,  They  cannot  be  worse  off 
than  they  were  bofore,  while  they  may  receive  all  that 
was  applied  for.  A  false  kind  of  arbitration  is  for  the  em- 
ployees and  employers  each  to  take  a  certain  number  of 
names  from  among  themselves,  and  call  them  arbitrators. 
They  are  not  so,  because  they  lack  impartiality.  Thoso 
who  should  discharge  this  office  are  men  not  connected 
with  either  party,  preferably  judges  of  a  court  or  pro- 
fessional men.  Arbitration  frequently  falls  through 
from  the  mi  willingness  of  one  of  the  parties  to  abide  by 
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it,  In  1856  the  master  printers  of  London  and  the  jour- 
neymen appointed  each  two  persons  to  serve  on  an  arbi- 
tration committee,  with  a  fifth  person,  chosen  by  them, 
who  should  he  a  barrister.  After  hearing  some  cases 
the  committee  was  broken  up,  as  the  journeymen  had 
lost  one  case  out  of  three  and  withdrew  their  represent- 
atives. Within  its  own  sphere,  the  determination  of 
prices  or  damages,  arbitration  may  bo  of  great  value.  It 
cannot  be  applied  rightfully  to  such  questions  as  the  dis- 
charge of  men  or  to  the  fulfillment  or  non-fulfillment  of 
a  promise.  There  is  a  court  of  arbitration  in  Mew  York 
city  which  very  rarely  sits,  as  no  provision  has  been 
made  by  law  for  the  payment  of  a  judge.  The  State 
has  three  commissioners  of  arbitration,  who  have  ren- 
dered valuable  service  since  they  began.  It  was  estab- 
lished by  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  on  May  18,  1886, 
It  consists  of  three  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  Senate  for  the  term  of  three  years.  The  act  requires 
that  one  arbitrator  be  selected  from  the  party  which  at 
the  last  general  election  cast  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  Governor  of  the  State,  andone  from  the  party 
which  cast  the  next  greatest  number  of  votes  for  the 
same  officer  the  third  to  be  selected  from  a  boaa-flde 
labor  organization  of  the  State.  The  State  Board  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration  is  authorized  to  appoint  a 
clerk  or  secretary,  who  is  empowered,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  tho  board,  to  issue  subpoenas,  to  administer  oaths 
in  all  coses  before  the  board,  and  to  call  for  and  examine 
books,  papers  and  documents  of  any  parties  to  a  contro- 
versy, and  he  is  authorized  to  enforce  their  production 
In  the  same  manner  as  courts  of  record,  or  the  judges 
thereof,  in  the  State.  The  arbitrators  and  clerk  are  re- 
quired to  take  the  constitutional  onth  of  olfice  before 
entering  upon  the  performance  of  their  duties.  It  is 
made  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Ar- 
bitration to  hear  and  consider  appeals  from  the  decisions 
ot  the  local  boards,  and  whenever  a  strike  or  lock-out 
shall  occur  or  is  seriously  threatened  in  any  part  of  the 
State  and  shall  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  board,  it 
shall  he  its  duty  to  proceed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to 
the  locality  of  such  strike  or  lock-out  and  put  itself  in 
communication  with  the  parties  to  the  controversy,  and 
endeavor  by  mediation  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement 
of  the  controversy.  Any  two  of  the  arbitrators  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  may 
hold  meetings  at  any  time  Or  place  within  the  Btate. 
The  board  is  required  to  report  to  the  Legislature  annu- 
ally, and  is  directed  to  include  therein  such  statements, 
facts  and  explanations  as  will  disclose  the  actual  work- 
ing of  the  board,  and  such  suggestions  as  to  legislation 
as  may  seem  to  them  conducive  to  harmonizing  the  rela- 
tions of  and  disputes  between  employers  and  the  wage- 
earning  masses,  and  the  improvement  of  the  present  sys- 
tem ofproduction. 

The  New  York  Typothetre  has  made  provision  for  the 
submission  of  disputes  between  two  members,  or  be- 
tween a  member  or  members  and  their  employees,  to 
arbitration,  and  the  Electrotypers'  Association  of  New 
York  has  found  a  committee  on  this  subject  very  use- 
ful, 

Arbor. — An  upright  shaft  or  pillar  in  the  Stanhope 
and  other  hand-presses,  transmitting  motion  from  the 
bar  Upwards. 

Arbor  Head, — The  short  lever  at  the  top  of  the  ar- 
bor which  is  turned  by  the  motion  of  the  bar  below, 
and  in  turn  transmits  the  power  to  the  top  of  the 
screw. 

Archaism. — An  antiquated  word  or  phrase.  Proof- 
readers cannot  be  too  much  cautioned  to  let  such  words 
alone,  Language  Is  continually  altering,  and  we  havo 
no  right  to  say  that  a  word  is  not  English  because  in 
our  view  it  is  no  longer  used.  Tennyson  owes  much  of 
his  flavor  to  the  archaic  words  he  has  revived.  The 
principal  repository  for  such  words  is  Halli well's  Dic- 
tionary of  Provincial  and  Obsolete  WordB,  but  the  new 
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Century  Dictionary,  the  new  English  Dictionary  edited 
by  Dr.  Murray,  and  the  revised  editions  of  Worcester 
and  Webster  abound  with  them. 

Arching  of  a  form  is  when,  by  being  locked  up  too 
tight  or  from  any  other  reason,  the  type  in  its  centre 
rises  from  the  stone,  giving  a  Slight  curvature  to  tho 
pages.  It  is  remedied  by  planing  down  or  by  slightly 
loosening  the  quoins  and  then  planing  down,  when  they 
may  again  ba  tightened. 

Areopat/ltioa.— A  book  issued  by  John  Milton  in 
1644  in  favor  of  unlicensed  printing.  The  press  was 
then  under  strict  control,  and  the  appeal  that  tho  poet 
made  for  liberty  has  been  the  foundation  of  many  suh- 
sequent  arguments.    Ono  passage  rung  thus : 

"Debtors  and  delinquents  walk  about  without  a 
keeper;  but  inoffensive  books  must  not  Stir-  forth  with- 
out a  visible  jailer  in  their  title  ;  nor  is  it  hi  the  common 
people  less  than  a  reproach  :  for  if  we  dare  not  trust 
them  with  an  English  pamphlet,  what  do  we  but  cen- 
sure them  for  a  giddy,  vicious  and  ungrounded  people, 
in  such  a  sick  and  weak  state  of  faith  and  discretion  as 
to  be  able  to  take  nothing  except  through  tho  glister- 
pipe  of  a  licenser  t " 

Arisen*.— Printing  has  been  done  here  sinco  1863, 
the  Arizona  Sentinel  having  been  published  at  Yuma 
since  1868.  Seventeen  newspapers  vers  published  in 
this  Territory  in  1380,  and  twenty-sis  in  1890. 

Arkansas. — Tho  printing-press  was  established  in 
Arkansas  in  181B  ot  Arkfuifuis  Post,  By  the  last  census 
there  were  sis  dailies  and  111  other  periodicals.  The 
chief  printing-offices  are  at  Little  Bock, 

Arlcrographle. — A  name  given  by  its  inventor-, 
Sehwenbeig,  to  his  method  of  etching  in  relief. 

Arm. — A  connecting-rod  joining  two  working  parts 
of  a  press. 

Armenian, — The  first  printing  in  Armenian  wits  at 
the  Vatican  in  Home  in  1591,  It  has  not  become  &  lan- 
guage in  which  there  arc  many  hooks  issued,  but  it  is 
the  tongue  of  a  very  enterprising  COmnicrclid  people, 
with  peculiar  religious  tenets,  and  in  dictionaries  or 
lexicons  It  is  used*  sufficiently  to  justify  a  small  font 
being  purchased  for  laTge  offices.  The  Armenians  had 
no  characters  peculiar  to  themselves  until  the  fourth 
Century,  but  used  indifferently  those  of  the  Syrians,  the 
Persians,  tho  Arabians  and  the  Greeks.  The  present 
alphabet  contains  thirty-eight  letters,  which  it  is  said 
wore  invented  by  Miesrob  in  tho  fourth  century.  Others 
say  that  St.  Chrysostom  was  the  author,  Although  the 
Armenian  characters  are  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Greek,  their  forms  are  very  dif- 
ferent, and  their  number  exceeds  those  in  the  Greek 
alphabet  by  more  than  one-third.  They  have  four 
kinds  of  writing — flourished,  Writing  with  Iron  Or  a 
stylus,  round  and  running  hand.  The  latter  is  the  more 
common  kind.  They  do  not  require  accents  to  be  justi- 
fied over  them.  The  a  and  d  are  very  closely  alike,  as 
are  the  eh  and  t,  the  jc  and  e,  the  ss  and  k,  the  jc  and 
r.  the  sg  and  z,  the  1  and  hh,  the  1,  sc  and  CO,  the  sj!  and 
i).  and  the  rr,  a  and  u.  Type  must  be  procured  from 
English  or  German  foundries.   Annexed  is  the  alphabet : 

tret,tHiS'9MfhU-I.SP8h4>-fiO,'h 

AliWETHLAN  ALTHiBET. 

^  AimbruBter.^-The  name  of  two  Germans  who  car- 
ried on  printing  hi  Philadelphia  in  the  last  century. 
Godhart  went  to  that  city  from  Mannheim  in  tho  year 


1743.  He  did  job-printing,  and  after  a  time  began  a 
German  newspaper,  Die  Zeitung.  In  1T5S  it  was  car- 
ried on  by  Anthony  Armbruster,  his  brother,  Godhart 
thon  returned  to  Europe,  where  he  died.  Tho  printing 
of  both  these  brothers  was  for  a  Society  for  Promoting 
Religious  Knowledge  among  the  German  Emigrants  in 
Pennsylvania.  Crcllius  had  preceded  tbem.  Anthony 
Armbruster  In  1764  entered  into  a  partnership  with  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  which  continued  till  ITJiS.  Ho  failed 
in  business  while  Franklin  was  out  of  the  country,  and 
a  settlement  of  affairs,  did  not  take  place  until  his  return 
in  f  ?62,  They  were 
no  longer  friends, 
and  shortly  after 
Armbruster  pub- 
lished a  caricature  of 
Franklin.  He  failed 
several  times  in  busi- 
ness after  this,  and 
after  his  last  failure 
worked  as  a  Jour- 
neyman, H  e  w  a  a 
three  times  married. 
He  (lied  in  German- 
town  in  July,  1786, 
aged  seventy-nine, 

Arming-  Press. 
—A  press  used  to 
stamp  a  block  or 
centTepicoo  upon  the 
sides  of  books.  It 
was  thus  called  be- 
cause it  was  com- 
monly used  for  im- 

E roving  armorial 
carings  and  mono- 
grams .  Blocking- 
presses  now  generally  take  Its  plsi™  in  England,  and 
embossing  -  machines,  the  same  devlee  under  another 
name,  in  the  "United  States. 

Army  Press.— A  small  press  made  by  the  Cincin- 
nati Type-Foundry,  much  used  in  the  Civil  War.  It 
has  a  cylinder  by  the  rotation  of  which  the  bed  is 
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moved  and  the  impression  given  simultaneously.  Pa- 
pers are  worked,  folded  and  turned,  taking  four  impres- 
sions to  complete  each  paper. 

Art. — Among  printers  their  calling  Is  usually  spoken 
of  as  "  the  art,"  or  tho  ''art  preservative  of  all  arts." 

Artist's  Proof.— The  original  proof  or  proofs  made 
before  an  on  graving  or  etching  is  submitted  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  sometimes  used  inaccurately  for  impressions 
made  on  large  paper,  no  matter  at  what  time. 

Artofcypes. — A  method  of  making  gelatine  plates 
from  photographs,  which  are  printed  from  in  a  similar 
wny  to  lithographs,  It  does  not  differ  much  from  the 
Albertypa.  A  mixture  of  albumen  nbd  soluble  glass  is 
used  for  a  foundation  dim,  the  sensitive  coating  being 
afterwards  placed  upon  it.  As  this  film  does  not  re- 
quire to  he  liardsn^rl  by  light,  opaque  metallic  plates 
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may  be  substituted  for  the  plate-glass  of  the  Albertype. 
It  was  Invented  by  Obernetter,  of  Munich,  In  1878. 
Sec  Process  Fbimtow. 

Asbestos, — A  fibrous  mineral  which  can  be  wovon 
and  spun,  and  which  resists  the  action  of  fire.  Cloth 
has  been  made  of  it,  as  well  as  paper. 

Ascender.— An  ascending  letter  is  one  in  which 
some  of  the  strokes  ascend  higher  than  the  top  of  the  m 
or  a.  Thus  b,  d,  f,  h,  I,  J,  k,  1  and  t  are  ascending 
letters,  as  are  all  the  capitals.  The  t,  however,  does 
not  roach  the  top.  In  actual  use  only  about  one-fifth 
of  the  letters  in  a  paragraph  are  ascenders.  It  has  been 
proposed  at  times  to  shorten  these  letters,  so  that  they 
would  lie  no  longer  than  the  m  or  w,  and  also  to  cut  oft 
the  descending  letters.   This  would  enable  one-third  as 

many  more  letters   to  be 
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maree,  ser iruTrigHT.  wit; 

iron  atrr  itot5  tjh 
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placed  In  a  single  inch,  up 
and  down  a  column,  if  the 
shoulder  was  shaved  off 
very  close,  but  the  proposal 
has  not  met  with  favor  from 
the  judicious  printer  dot 
from  the  oculist.  To  read 
easily  much  blank  space  is 
needed,  and  tho  characters 
must  be  as  unlike  each  other  as  possible.  Thus  the  word 
"  kale  "  is  more  readable  than  "cane,"  and  "  through  " 
than  "  even."  In  tlie  first  word  of  each  of  this  pair  of 
examples  there  Is  a-  variety,  while  in  the  latter  there  is 
a  dead  level,  and  as  the  reader  who  has  advanced  be- 
yond the  grade  of  a  school-boy  does  not  spell  his  words, 
but  takes  in  each  of  them  as  a  single  compound  mark, 
he  fails  to  distinguish  the  latter  as  quickly  aa  he  does 
the  former.  The  degree  of  legibility  that  type  would 
have  without  ascending  or  descending  letters  rimy  be 
seen  in  the  margin,  small  capitals  being  used  where  the 
letters  would  either  fall  or  rise,  and  a  period  answering 
for  a  punctuation  mark.  The  use  of  small  capitals 
modified  has  been  favored  by  the  advocates  or  this 
theory,  but  the  reader  can  Judge  how  the  matter  will 
look.    The  upper  and  lower  shoulders  ore  cut  away, 

AshmeadL  Isaac,  n  leading  printer  of  Philadelphia, 
began  business  about  1881,  in  Lodge  alley.  He  intro- 
duced the  Treadwell  press  in  that  city  in  1837,  and  was 
thus  the  first  power-printer  there.  Horses  were  first 
used  to  furnish  the  motive-power,  but  after  the  number 
of  presses  hod  Increased  to  eight,  being  in  part  of  me- 
dium size  and  of  medium  and  a  half,  he  put  in  a  four 
hone-power  steam-engine.  Theso  presses  were  after- 
wards exchanged  for  a  better  make.  Mr.  Ash  mead's 
business  continued  in  his  hands  for  many  years,  and 
was  prosperous.  He  was  a  very  prominent  man  in 
Sunday-school  work.  He  died  in  March,  1870,  in  his 
eightieth  year. 

Aspirate. — A  mark  placed  over  Greek  loiters  to  in- 
dicate that  they  should  be  pronounced  as  if  an'  h  were 
prefixed. 

Abb, — Sometimes  by  way  of  a  joke,  and  sometimes 
for  the  purpose  of  irritating,  compositors  are  called 
asses  by  the  pressmen.  In  Moxon's  time  they  were 
called  galley-slaves. — Savage.    Unused  in  America. 

Assembler  (Ger.). — To  take  off  (sheets),  The  word 
is  a  French  one,  and  means  to  bring  together. 

Assistant. — A  compositor  on  a  London  daily  news- 
paper who  does  not  work  regularly  for  the  whole  day, 
but  is  called  in  as  he  is  wanted. 

Associated  Press. — A  number  of  newspapers  as- 
sociated together  for  the  collection  of  news.  The  origi- 
nal organization  bearing  this  name  was  in  Hew  York 
city,  but  there  arc  Associated  Presses  in  other  parts  of 
the  State,  Kew  England,  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  whole  country.  Tho  New  York  asso- 
ciation, which  is  the  best  known  of  all,  is  composed  of 
the  Tribune,  Times,  Herald,  World,  Mail  and  Express, 
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Sun  and  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  was  organized  in 
1849.  For  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  prior  to  this  it 
had  been  the  habit  of  daily  newspapers  to  send  out  a 
boat  to  meet  incoming  vessels  from  which  they  could 
gather  news,  foreign  intelligence  then  being  considered 
the  most  valuable  of  all.  Aftor  railroads  were  in  Opera- 
tion newspapers  used  to  race  to  obtain  news  from  other 
quarters,  and  sometimes  compositors  were  sent  by 
steamboat  with  cases  of  type  to  places  where  speeches 
were  to  be  made,  so  that  the  report  might  be  entirely 
set  by  tho  time  the  boat  reached  New  York,  Such 
rivalry  was  very  expensive,  and  in  the  year  indicated 
an  agreement  wtis  entered  into  by  seven  newspapers  by 
which  news  should  be  collected  for  the  whole  of  them, 
and  given  to  oach  in  manifold.  As  most  news  was  of 
a  routine  character  there  was  no  great  need  of  rivalry 
about  it,  and  the  arrangement  then  made  lias  lasted  un- 
til to-day.  Their  news  is  also  sold  to  the  other  organi- 
zations of  like  character,  the  New  York  association  fur- 
nishing the  general  news  of  the  country,  Kew  York 
city  news  and  cable  dispatches.  All  prominent  news- 
papers in  the  Union  supplement  these  dispatches  with 
special  ones.  The  right  to  obtain  dispatches  in  New 
York  has  been  denied  to  several  newspapers  that  have 
desired  to  obtain  them,  and  the  present  New  York  Sun 
was  bought  by  Mr.  Dana  and  his  associates  on  purpose 
to  get  Associated  Press  news,  as  they  could  Obtain  It  In 
no  other  way,  William  Henry  Smith  is  the  present 
agent,  his  predecessors  having  been  J.  W.  Simcnton 
and  D.  H.  Craig. 

Asterieco  (Ital,). — A  star  or  asterisk. 

Asterisk,  or  Star,  a  mark,  *,  used  to  call  attention 
to  a  note  below,  and  for  several  other  purposes.  It  is 
the  first  reference  mark,  and  is  followed  by  the  dag- 
ger, f.  It  ought  not  to  be  excessively  large,  not  wider 
than  an  en  quadrat,  and  to  show  the  star  unmistakably, 
Sometimes  after  all  the  reference  marks  have  been  used 
it  becomes  necessary  to  go  over  the  seiies  again.  In 
this  case  two  stars  are  used,  and  in  a  third  three  stars. 
A  star  may  either  follow  or  precede  the  words  to  which 
it  relates.  The  logical  method  would  be  to  have  it  fol- 
low them,  and  for  tho  sake  of  clearness  and  to  have  the 
reference  marks  line  with  each  other  it  ought  to  begin 
the  note.  In  this  case  a  thin  space  is  used  to  bear  it  off, 
and  this  is  generally  done  also  In  the  text.  Sometimes 
a  note  or  explanatory  sentence  or  essay  is  printed  which 
does  not  relate  to  any  particular  word  in  the  body,  but 
bears  upon  the  subject  in  general.  This  is  often  marked 
with  three  stars  or  five  stars,  as  "%*  or  An 
omitted  letter,  word  or  words,  in  former  times  used 
frequently  to  be  denoted  by  stars.  Thus  In  the  reign 
of  George  IH,  It  was  common  to  speak  of  Lord  8hel- 
bume  as  L**  Sh***e,  Fox  as  V**  and  Burke  as 
B  *  *  *  e.  Sometimes  these  omissions  were  very  exten- 
sive. A  line  might  show  a  considerable  hiatus,  or  it 
might  indicate  matter  which  wonld  lie  dangerous  to 
print,  as  the  libel  laws  were  then  very  severe.  In  One 
place  in  Tristram  Shandy  half  ti  page  Is  filled  with  as- 
terisks. They  are  now  much  less  used,  and  periods,  to 
indicate  abbreviations,  and  several  periods  or  leaders, 
to  Indicate  a  Suppression,  are  now  thought  much  neater. 
Dashes  are  frequently  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
This  character  is  sometimes  used  in  columns  of  words 
or  figures  to  indicate  different  relation,  as,  for  instance, 
in  a  division  in  Congress,  when  the  vote  is  printed  half 
measure,  a  star  may  be  placed  against  the  Republicans, 
so  that  they  can  bo  easily  distinguished  from  the  Dem- 
ocrats. In  this  case  the  words  line  and  the  stars  project 
wherever  they  occur,  and  have  no  thin  spaces  between 
them  and  the  matter.  A  star  Indicates  paid  In  news- 
papers, when  affixed  to  an  advertisement  or  reading 
notice.  It  indicates  in  signatures  in  bookwork  the  in- 
set. The  first  or  main  signature  may  be  B,  while  the 
inset  to  the  same  sheet  Is  B*.  In  colloquial  language 
in  a  printing-office  this  mark  is  always  called  a  star,  and 
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Dot  an  asterisk,  which  siguifi  ea  little  star.  For  binders* 
convenience  a  star  ia  placed  at  the  bottom  of  pages  which 
have  been  printed  to  supply  the  places  of  others  which 
have  been  cancelled. 

AotextBiti,  oue  or  more  asterisks  or  stars,  used  alone 
Or  Id  connection  with  letters,  instead  of  a  name  ;  as 
8***  Lady  **,  ***  or  *  %. 

Asteroids. — The  small  planets,  Vesta,  Juno,  Ceres 
and  Pallas,  situated  between  Mara  and  Jupiter,  first  dis- 
covered About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  Since 
thut  timg  mere  than  n  hundred  others  hare  been  de- 
tected, and  they  are  so  numerous  that  they  ore  gen- 
erally indicated  by  figures  within  a  circle,  thus :  @, 

Astronomical  Characters,— Those  are  mow  fre- 
quently used  in  almanacs  and  'works  of  a  paentlo- 
astronomicai  character  thou  in  books  and  treatises  upon 
astronomy.  They  Consist  first  of  the  twelve  zodiacal 
constellations,  which  are  as  follows  : 


Aries. 

Taurus. 

Oemini. 


===  Libra, 
it  Bcorpio. 
t  Sagittarius. 
V3  Capricorn, 
Aquarius. 
m  Pisces. 


35  Cancer, 
St  Leo, 
TtJ  Virgo, 

The  planets,  which  term  one*  included  the  sun  and 
moon,  were  originally  seven  in  number,  but  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century  two  beyond  the  others  have 
been  discovered,  and  a  (Treat  number  between  Mara  and 
Jupiter.   They  are  thus  shown : 


0  The  Sun. 

1  Saturn. 
If  Jupiter, 
t  Mars. 

ffl  The  Earth. 

J  Venus. 

S  Mercury. 

•  The  Moon, 

*  Vesta. 
9  Ceres, 
$  Pallas. 


t}  Juno. 

yf,  Flora. 

a  Hebe. 

®  Parthonope. 

tWi  Irene. 

t  Iris. 

4.  Metis. 

IP  Neptune. 

ijl  Qeorgram  Sidus, 

ijj  Astrtca. 

^  Clio. 


To  the  seven  original  signs  were  added  those  of  the 
two  exterior  planets,  Neptune  and  Herschel.  or  the 
tfoorgium  Sidus.  The  first  of  the  asteroids  which  were 
discovered  were  Vesta,  Ceres,  Juno  and  Pallas,  No 
other  wug  found  until  1845,  but  since  that  time  nearly 
two  a  year  have  been  discovered.  They  have  all  been 
named  by  the  finders,  but  since  they  numbered  twenty 
or  thirty  the  most  common  plan  of  naming  them  litis 
been  by  putting  figures  in  a  circle,  each  asteroid  having 
a  number ;  Ceres  is  1,  Pallas  3,  Juno  3,  Vesta  4,  As- 
tnea  fl  and  Hebe  6, 

Under  the  word  aspects  are  usually  enumerated  tho 
arbitrary  marks  used  in  almanacs.   They  consist  of  tho 


4    Hew  Moon. 

V    Pirat  Quarter. 

»    Full  Moon. 

O    Last  Quarter. 

Si  Dragon's  Head,  or  As- 
cending  Node. 

it  Dragon's  Tail,  or  De- 
scending Node, 


6  Conjunction  (in  the 
same  degree). 

$    Opposition,  180". 

A  Trigonus,  or  Trine, 
120°. 

□    Qmidiil,  90*. 

$  Bun. 

*    Seattle,  60'. 


These  marks  are  cast  on  all  bodies,  from  nonpareil  to 
small  pica,  inclusive. 

Atkyns,  Richard,  who  will  be  chiefly  remembered 
for  the  active  part  he  took  in  declaring  printing  in  Eng- 
land to  have  been  first  exerciaed  in  Oxford,  was  of  a  re- 
spectable family  iu  Gloucestershire^  being  born  there  In 
1615.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford^  took  aides  with  the 
king  against  Parliament,  suffered  much  for  his  loyalty, 
and  published  bis  Origin  and  Growth  of  Printing  m 
England  in  1664,  In  quarto.  He  died  in  the  Jlarsbalsea, 


where  he  was  confined  for  debt,  and  was  buried  at  the 
expense  of  his  relative,  Sir  Robert  Atkyns.  It  ia  be- 
lieved that  the  extract  from  tho  records  of  Lambeth 
Palace  he  cited  never  really  existed,  and  that  political 
reasons  induced  him  to  fabricate  it, 

Atlanta,  an  important  city  in  Georgia,  has  two 
dailies  and  thirty-four  other  periodicals,  and  a  large 
number  of  printing-offices.  Printing  was  practiced 
there  as  early  as  181*. 

Atlas.— 1.  A  book  containing  maps,  generally  of  con- 
siderable slaie,  The  maps  are  usually  executed  on  cop- 
per-plates, as  if  they  require  to  be  altered  it  can  be  much 
more  easily  done  upon  this  metal  than  upon  any  other. 
%.  A  size  of  writing  or  drawing  paper,  88  by  m  inches. 
It  derives  this  name  from  its  employment  in  the  printing 
o£  utiles,  which  require  large  pages. 

Atraanentum  (Lai.), — Ink. 

Aubeldruak{Ger,), — Aubeltype,  a  process  invented 
by  Aubel,  in  Lindenhiihe,  near  Cologne,  Germany,  by 
which  photographic  pictures  can,  in  11  few  hours,  be 
transformed  Into  printing- plates  as  hard  as  steel  and 
at  a  moderate  cost. 

A  tier,  Alola,  director  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
Printing-office  at  Vienna,  was  bom  at  Wels,  in  Upper 
Austria,  on  May  II,  1813,  He  entered  a  printing-office 
in  1835,  and  iu  his  twenty-fourth  year  published  both  a 
French  and  an  Italian  grammar.  About  1S»7  he  became 
the  director  of  the  National  Printing -Office,  taking  in 
the  meanwhile  interest  in  many  other  subjects.  Hature- 
printing  is  claimed  as  one  of  his  inventions,  and  he  also 
made  very  early  use  of  endless  rolls  of  paper.  He  re- 
ceived during  his  life  many  decorations.  His  death 
occurred  on  July  10,  1869. 

A  uf bin  den  (Ger.),— To  untie  or  to  tie. 

Aufdingen  (Ger.).— To  bind  (to  a  master), 

Auflage,  die  (Ger.). — The  edition,  the  improssiun. 

AtlfScWagen  sine  Ftbbs©  oder  Machine  (Gor.). 
— To  pnt  up  a  press  or  machine, 

AufschlieBsen  (Gor.).— To  unlock. 

Auflragen  [Farbe]  (Ger.). — To  cany  color. 

Aufjuatft,  a  city  in  Georgia,  has  two  dailies  and  five 
otlier  newspapers.  Printing  began  there  In  1T85,  the 
Augusta  Chronicle  being  published  In  that  year, 

AuwuBtft,  Me.,  is  a  very  important  printing  and 
publishing  centre.  The  volume-  of  work  done  there 
probably  exceeds  that  of  any  other  town  of  the  same 
size  in  the  Union.   Printing  began  there  in  1794. 

Att8dru.ch.en.  (Ger,), — To  finish  printing. 

AusdrucJtem  lm  Sat$  (Ger.). — To  drive  out  @q 
composition), 

AoSyab-6  (Got.).— Edition  in  a  less  restricted  Sense 
than  Auflage.  A  none  Ausgabe  may  be  only  a  Titel 
Ausgabe  or  Titolabdruck,  a  new  title  of  an  old  bock, 
which  is  not  infrequently  bestowed  when  a  book  does 
not  aell  well.  The  crsto  Auflage  remains  at  Us  Hxed 
price  ;  the  neue  Ausgabe  has  a  prix  a  discretion. — 

Ausgabe  (Ger.). — The  edition,  the  impression. 

Ausheben  aua  dem  WinkelhaJten  (Ger.),— To 
empty  the  stick. 

AuBhehen  <ile  Form  ((Jer,).— To  lift  the  form, 

Auslassen  lm  Sats  (Ger.).— To  leave  out ;  an  out. 

AuBflchiossbrett  (Ger.). —A  leticr-board,  a  dis- 
tributing-board. 

AuBschieBsen  (Qer,), — To  impose, 

AusBohlleaaen.  (Ger.). — To  justify. 

AuBBchUessun^en  (Ger.). — Spaces  and  quadrats 
usod  foT  justifying  and  spacing  out. 

Auspchneiden  [the  frisjket]  (Ger,). — To  cut  out 
the  f  risket. 
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Aua&etnen  elnen  Bagen.  fQtr.], — To  complete 
the  composition  for  u  sheet, 

Aosstattun?  (Ger.). — The  "  get-up,"  paper,  print 
and  bidding ;  Ausstattung  im  orient.  (^Bchmack,  got 
up  in  the  Oriental  manner. — Caspar. 

AuSBtrefchBn  der  Farbe  (Ger.}r — To  hray  out  the 
ink ;  that  is,  to  take  the  luk  as  it  first,  cornea  from  tbe 
keg  and  partly  distribute  it  with  a  orayer, 

Australasia. — In  tlie  islands  of  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land and  Tasmania  there  arc  nearly  700  newspapers. 
There  are  178  booksellers  and  stationers  in  New  South 
Wales,  257  in  Victoria,  43  in  South  Australia,  34  in 
Queensland,  10  in  Western  Australia,  SI  in  Tasmania 
and  S07  in  New  Zealand.  Book  and  commercial  print- 
ing Is  largely  carried  on  in  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Brisbane 
and  Dunedin, 

AuPBeichnBiL  Lm  Mamiukri pjt  (Ger_), — To  mark 
out  in  copy. 

Author,  from  the  Lfitin  auetor,  the  maker  of  a  poem, 
book  or  other  literary  composition.  It  is  used  in  many 
other  senses,  however,  than  literary  authorship.  In 
this  it  is  somewhat  restricted.  We  do  not  apply  the 
term  author  to  one  whose  writing  is  done  for  news- 
papers, unless  It  is  of  a  character  that  has  no  necessary 
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connection  with  journalism,  nor  is  it  used  except  by 
hyperbole  for  those  who  Compile  facta  or  statistics 
which  are  afterwards  published  In  book  form.  The 
latter  are  compilers.  The  quality  of  being  an  author  is 
not  denied  to  them  when  their  work  is  original  in  its 
treatment,  or  distinguished  by  more  than  an  ordinary 
command  of  the  matter.  The  Authors'  Club  of  New 
York  admits  no  one  who  has  not  written  a  literary 
work.  Authorship  has  not  long  been  followed  in  the 
United  States,  Franklin  and  a  few  others  wrote  essays 
and  books,  before  the  Revolution,  but  this  was  not  their 
principal  occupation.  It  is  supposed  that  Thomas 
Paine,  who  came  hither  from  England  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  that  conflict,  was  the  first  person  who  ever 
made  hie  living  here  by  his  pen.  He  prepared  for  Con- 
gress pamphlets  and  papers  designed  to  inform  the 
Americans  upon  tlie  questions  At  Issue,  and  was  paid 
for  them,  Joseph  Dennle  thirty  years  later  obtained 
from  the  Portfolio  a  scanty  living,  and  Charles  Brock  - 
den  Brown  fared  no  better  with  Ills  novels,  Washing- 
ton Irving  was  tlie  first  to  make  a  conspicuous  success 
in  this  country  as  an  author,  and  up  to  o  comparatively 
recent  date  those  who  followed  him  found  little  profit 
in  authorship.  A  copyright  law  was  early  passed  by 
Congress,  and  has  Once  or  twice  been  amended,  Ameri- 
can authors  have  labored  under  a  particular  disud van- 
tage as  compared  with  those  in  other  nations.  Books 
could  be  procured  from  Great  Britain  of  every  kind, 
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and  the  productiveness  of  that  country  was  so  great 
tliat  American  publishers  could  obtain  books  of  almost 
every  Ulnd  without  paying  for  them.  The  other  lit- 
erary languages  of  the  world,  Italian,  German,  French 
and  Spanish,  have  never  been  spoken  by  two  great  na- 
tions at  oucc.  In  the  hitter  instance,  which  soems  an 
exception,  the  productiveness  of  authors  in  the  drama, 
poetry  and  other  light  literature  had  ceased  in  Spain 
itself  before  her  colonies  had  attained  sufficient  num- 
bers and  wealth  to  compete  with  the  mother  country. 
But  England  until  very  recently  furnished  all  the  verse 
and  prose  we  needed,  except  for  school-books  and' his- 
tory, and,  owing  to  out  defective  laws,  all  general 
works  could  bo  reissued  here  by  "  piratical "  firms  with- 
out asking  leave  from  original  publishers.  There  was 
consequently  no  encouragement  for  Americans  to  en- 
gage hi  writing.  lVe  have  under  our  progressive  de- 
velopment given  support  to  many  native  writers,  but 
while  In  most  branches  our  attainments  are  respectable 
we  still  to  a  great  extent  depend  upon  England  for 
our  fiction.  The  accompanying  illustration  is  taken 
from  a  sixteenth-century  book,  and  shows  the  popular 
idea  at  that  time  of  the  way  in  which  the  autlior  labored. 
See  under  Hook,  Coptrioht,  Literary  Property  and 
Pnni.isintris. 

Author's  Ptoof. — A  clean  proof  sent  to  tlie  author 
after  the  errors  hare  all  been  corrected.  It  is  denoted 
when  abbreviated  by  A,  P,    A  second  and  even  a  third 

Sroof  Is  sometimes  sent.  These  proofs  should  always 
ii  returned  as  soon  as  possible,  as  it  is  rare  Indeed  that 
a  form  will  reach  press  within  two  days  from  the  time 
it  leaves  the  author.  Authors  who  are  not  bred  to  the 
printer's  trade  should  carefully  study  tlie  marks  to  show 
how  corrections  are  made  under  the  article  Proot-Rrad- 
inq.  If  they  have  no  guide  of  this  sort,  the  proof  can 
generally  be  amended  by  writing  out  tlie  correct  word 
or  words  at  full  length  on  the  margin,  taking  pains  to 
form  each  letter  carefully.  Few  linos  will  stand  a  dif- 
ference of  more  than  four  or  five  letters,  and  most  not 
over  two  or  three,  For  instance,  if  it  should  become 
desirable  to  change  the  word  "a"  to  "every,"  the  com- 
positor would  often  be  obliged  to  run  a  word  over  into 
the  next  line.  Changes  from  copy  iitc  always  Charged 
for ;  if  not  against  the  authoT,  then  against  the  pub- 
lisher. To  add  three  words  will  sometimes  take  half  un 
hour,  and  five  lines  have  been  known  to  take  a  day  with 
a  slow  workman.  The  matter  must  be  moved  over  from 
page  to  page,  and  is  hable  to  be  pied  at  any  time.  The 
corrections  on  the  last  Eneyclopsedia  Britaunieu  amount- 
ed to  twice  as  much  as  the  typesetting,  and  this  Is  by 
no  means  an  extreme  case.  It  behooves  autlim-s,  there- 
fore, to  write  their  copy  with  extreme  care  and.  to  make 
very  few  corrections  from  it. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  authors,  if  inexperienced  with 
tlie  press,  had  better  leave  the  method  of  capitalizing, 
punctuation,  division,  compounding  and  spelling  to  the 
printer,  if  he  is  a  good  one.  One  of  tlie  most  surprising 
things  to  an  author,  when  he  attempts  to  read  a  proof 
that  has  not  been  read  beforo,  is  the  number  of  errors 
that  can  be  marked  by  an  experienced  man,  and  the 
number  that  an  inexperienced  one  leaves  unmarked. 
Some  authors  by  long  practice  have  learned  many  of 
tlie  details  of  the  press,  but  in  tlie  beginning  they  were 
very  Ignorant.  Whether  civilise  or  civilise  should  be 
used ;  whether  Catherine  takes  an  a  or  an  e  in  the  sec- 
ond syllable  ;  whether  an  s  is  upside  down  ;  whether 
progress  should  be  divided  pro-gress  or  prog  ress,  they 
do  not  know.  When  they  deelde,  it  is  with  insufficient 
knowledge.  The  proof -reader  has  spent  his  life  in  con- 
sidering these  Questions  and  ought  to  he  n  better  judge. 
But  the  authors  proof  is  of  gTeftt  value  to  tlie  printer 
who  aims  at  correctness.  By  some  writers  tlie  words 
when  and  where-  aro  so  written  as  to  appear  almost  iden- 
tical, and  hundreds  of  others  are  not  properly  formed ; 
there  are  failures  to  mark  where  quotations  begin  and 
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end  ;  proper  panics  need  to  be  verified,  tables,  added  up, 
awkward  expressions  rectified,  and  a  thousand  things 
done  that  the  printer's  reader  cannot  do.  His  business 
La  not  to  edit  the  copy,  but  to  mark  printers'  errors. 
Copy  should  be  written  with  great  care-,  and  any  sheet 
that  has  many  interlineations  should  be  written  again  ; 
proper  Dames  -which  are  at  all  uncommon  should  be 
spelled  so  that  each  letter  should  he  separate  and  ap- 
proximating the  printed  form,  and  words  used  in  an 
unusual  sense  should  also  have  the  same  care  taken  with 
them.  The  better  the  copy  the  better  the  proof.  The 
author  receives  no  proof  until  it  has  once  been  read  and 
corrected,  and  therefore  the  worst  errors  are  winnowed 
out  of  the  sheet,  Thfngs  that  he  is  particularly  to  notice 
Are  marked  on  the  margin  with  qy  or  '!  The  headings, 
tups  of  pages,  Italic  and  small  capitals  should  be  looked 
over  with  great  care.  Errors  are  more  likely  to  occur 
in  these  ana  In  the  notes  than  anywhere  else, 

Autograph.— Written  by  tie  band  of  the  author. 
It  differs  from  a  holograph.  That  is  entirely  in  the  au- 
thor's handwriting,  but  an  autograph  letter  Or  document 
may  have  nothing  nut  the  signature  in  hb  penmanship. 

Autography. — A  method  of  transferring  drawings 
from  paper  to  stone. 

Auxiliaiy  Printing-,— A  method  by  which  a  part 
of  a  newspaper1  is  printed  in  one  place  and  then  sent  to 
another,  whero  it  is  completed.  The  economy  of  it  is 
that  the  part  done  first,  which  generally  contains  much 
more-  reading  matter  than  that  afterwards  set,  is  used 
over  and  over  again  for  other  newspapers,  so  that  the 
whole  is  afforded  to  the  country  printer  at  at.iout  tlic 
prlcehe  would  have  to  pay  for  Hie  -white  paper  alone. 
The  introduction  of  this  method  of  working  is  chiefly 
owing  to  Kellogg,  of  Chicago,  and  Alkens,  of  Mil- 
waukee, who  systematized  asdenlarged  this  business,  if 
they  did  not  indeed  found  it.  The  business  in  the 
simplest  form  consists  of  a  composing-room,  whore  the 
type  is  set ;  a  pressroom,  -where.  It  is  printed ;  a  de- 
livery department,  as  these  sheets  must  leave  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  which  must  be  very  closely  observed,  and  an 
advertising  department.  Matter  Is  set  up  sufficient  f ru- 
th e  largest  weekly,  mostly  of  agreeable  miscellany,  bnt 
there  is  also  news  added  day  by  day,  that  which  is  a 
week  old  being  killed  at  the  same  time.  In  addition 
Democratic  matter,  Republican  matter,  agricultural 
clippings,  religious  reading  and  a  temperance  depart- 
ment are  used.  Most  of  the  auxiliary  offices  print  about 
two  hundred  newspapers,  about  a  third  of  each,  being 


Democratic,  another  third  Republican  and  the  other 
portion  neutral.  The  Republican  paper,  however,  may 
have  a  religious  and  a  temperance  department,  or  both, 
and  the  Democratic  newspaper  may  have  an  agricul- 
tural department.  The  matter  is  changed  as  the  papers 
are  made  up.  An  eight-column  quarto  will  be  made 
up,  and  after  ull  of  that  size  are  worked  off,  the  heads 
and  possibly  Some  of  the  sub-hoads  being  changed,  the 
seven-column  quarto  will  go  on,  and  so  on  down  to  the 
five-column  quarto,  which  is  the  smallest ;  the  matter 
then  is  made  up  for  a  nine-column  folio,  followed  by 
an  eight,  and  then  the  other  sizes.  Democratic  matter 
must  be  changed  for  Republican ;  speck)  columns  of 
advertising  must  be  inserted,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
details  observed.  To  carry  on  this  business  requires  a 
very  swift  aud  accurate  make-up.  The  composition 
does  not  amount  ordinarily  to  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  ems  a  week  for  the  entire  establishment.  The 
press  must  oe  such  a  one  that  the  make-up  can  get  at  It 
very  easily,  when  he  does  not  desire  to  lift  a  form.  The 
runs  are  small,  averaging  in  the  West  not  much  over 
two  hundred  and  in  the  East  about  five  hundred.  The 
advertising  department  is  very  important,  for  there  Is 
no  attempt  at  making  profit  out  of  the  composition,  pa- 
per and  presswork.  The  value  of  the  establishment  to 
its  proprietor  consists  in  Its  advertising,  and  this  is  sys- 
tematically collected.  There  are  in  the  United  States 
about  eight  thousand  newspapers  issued  on  this  plan, 
familiarly  known  as  patent  outsides  or  in  sides.  These 
establishments  also  print  entire  newspapers,  and  their 
typographical  appearance  is  generally  very  much  bet- 
ter than  it  would  be  if  executed  in  country  offices. 

Avant  la  Lettre  (Fr.,  before  the  letter),— It  is  cus- 
tomary to  strike  oft  from  an  engraved  copper  or  steel 
plate  a  number  of  impressions  before  the  name,  dedica- 
tion or  any  ether  words  are  cut  under  tho  engraving ; 
and  as  these  Impressions  are,  of  course,  the  best  they 
are  distinguished  by  the  title  avant  la  lcttro,  and  always 
bear  a  higher  price  than  the  common  impressions.  Some 
of  them  are  extremely  dear. 

Ainrential  {ltd.). -^Job-work. 

Anriciniunento  (Ital.).— In  types,  the  natural  dis- 
tance which  exists  between  the  letters,  either  at  the 
Side  Or  up  or  down. 

Aanr6  Tools. — Those  In  bookbinding  in  which  the 
heavy  aud  wide  marks,  instead  of  being  a  solid  mass, 
are  made  with  horizontal  lines, 
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THE  second  letter  of  the  alphabet,  la  one  of 
those  which  are  not  most  used,  although  in 
biographical  works  and  cyclopedias  It  gen- 
erally requires  aa  much  apace  as  any  other. 
In  them  1).  frequently  stands  for  horn.  It 
represents  the  scvcmt.li  note  in  the  musical  acale,  and 
among  the  Romans  sometimes  stood  for  the  number  300, 
and  with  a  dash  over  it  for  8,000. 

Baftr-Sortlment  (tier), — la  Germany,  a  jobbing- 
house  in  miscellaneous  hooks  which  keeps  an  assort- 
ment Of  the  standard  woTks.  tastily  bound,  and  gener- 
ally sells  them  at  the  same  net  prices  as  the  publishers 
themselves.  The  latter,  in  many  cases,  do  not  carry 
their  boobs  bound,  but  issue  them  in  paper  covers. 
The  former  sells  only  for  cash. — Caspar. 

Bab  cock t  Nathan,  who  is  one  of  the  oldest  living 
manufacturers  of  printing-presses  in  this,  country,  waa 
born  In  Westerly,  K.  I„  on  November  19, 1824.  He  waa 
brought  up  on  a  large  farm  in  Stonington,  Conn, ,  where 
he  acquired  a  robust  constitution,  industrious  habits  and 
such  education  as  waa  afforded  by  the  common  schools 
of  that  time.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  Westerly, 
B,  I,,  where  he  remained  for  two  years,  and  received 

the  somewhat  better 
training  given  by  the 
schools  of  that  place. 
In  May,  184&,  he  was 
apprenticed  to  the  ma- 
chinist's trade  in  War- 
wick, R.  I.,  and  re- 
mained there  thirteen 
years,  during  which  he 
passed  through  the 
progressive  steps  of 
apprenticeship,  jour- 
ney work  and  contract 
■work.  In  1855  he,  with 
0.  B.  Cottrcll,  estab- 
lished the  firm  of  Cot- 
trell  &  Babcock  to 
carry  on  a  general  ma- 
chine business.  Cir- 
cumstances, however, 
soon  ted  to  the  manu- 
facture of  printing-presses,  and  this  so  grew  on  their 
hands  that  all  the  energies  of  the  firm  were  given  to 
this  special  branch  of  machine-building.  In  1860  Mr. 
Babcock  aold  out  his  half-interest  and  retired  from  the 
firm.  In  1883  he  associated  with  Charles  B.  Maxson  and 
George  P,  Fenner  in  organising  the  Babcock  Printing ■ 
Press  Manufacturing  Company,  of  New  London,  Conn. 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  young,  skillful  and  ener- 
getic Mr.  Alaxson  is  president  of  the  company  tind  la 
favorably  known  all  over  the  country,  Mr,  Fenner,  the 
superintendent,  is  an  inventor  and  organiser  Of  note. 

Babcock  Printing'  -  Fresaoa. — These  presses, 
which  diver  a  number  of  styles,  are  manufactured  at 
New  London,  Conn,  They  are  all  largo  cylinders,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Artlfex,  a  lithographic  machine. 
They  range  from  medium  to  quadruple  bu  par- royal, 
and  are  distinguished  for  ease  in  running,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  motion  at  each  end  without  jar,  the  facility 
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with  which  the  form  can  be  reached  without  lifting  and 
the  stiffness  with  which  the  form  and  cylinder  come  to- 
gether, thus  securing  a  very  rigid  impression.  Tlie 
styles  which  have  been  out  for  some  years  are  the  Reg- 
ular, the  Country  and  the  Standard,  and  more  lately 
the  Optimua  and  the  Dispatch. 

Back. — Thia  ia  used!  in  book  rooking  in  several  dif- 
ferent senses.  1.  The  back  of  a  type  is  that  part  which 
has  no  nick,  and  which,  of  the  four  sides  of  the  Stalk, 
is  the  nearest  to  the  top.  3.  In  imposition  it  is  tho 
margin  at  the  side  of  the  page  of  type  which  is  farthest 
from  the  wide  margin.  3.  In  bookbinding  it  is  the 
part  where  the  principal  fold  is  unA  where  the  cover  ia 
attached.  It  is  also  the  part  of  the  cover  between  the 
two  hinges,  and  is  generally  slightly  rounding. 

Back  Board. — In  a  wooden  hand-press,  a  board  or 
hoards  So  placed  nit  to  defend  the  rlba  from  dirt  and  to 
make  a  convenient  shelf  for  the  pressman. 

Back  Boxes. — A  term  applied  to  the  unoccupied 
boxes  of  an  upper  case,  generally  the  upper  ones,  but 
in  England  sometimes  the  lower  ones,  which  are  cov- 
ered up  by  the  galley. 

Back  Mark. — A  mark  upon  the  laying-on  board  of 
a  printing-machine. 

Back  PageB. — The  even  or  verso  pages  of  a  printed 
sheet ;  the  last  pages  of  a  book. 

Back  Side  of  the  Form.— That  part  o£  the  form 
which  touches  the  imposing  surface  Or  bed  of  the  press. 

Back  Stay.— Tlie  piece  which  prevents  the  bed  of 
a  press  from  running  out  too  far. 

Back  Up. — To  reverse  the  motion  of  a  machine. 

Backing.  —  1.  In  electrotyping,  filling  the  shell 
with  metal,  so  as  to  make  it  solid.  The  film,  as  de- 
posited in  the  battery,  is  extremely  thin,  varying  from 
the  thickness  of  the  finest  tissue  paper  to  that  of  an  or- 
dinary newspaper.  To  be  used,  it  must  be  supported 
by  a  considerable  thickness  of  solid  metal.  The  copper 
will  not  adhere  directly  to  the  type  metal  or  electrotype 
metal  resembling  that  used  in  type  without  an  amal- 
gam. Thia  Is  frequently  obtained  from  asinc  Upon 
which  muriatic  acid  has  been  poured,  The  fluid  thus 
resulting  is  placed  evenly  over  the  back  of  the  shell 
with  a  bmsh.  After  this  is  done  tin  solder  is  applied 
in  the  shape  of  a  powder  ovct  the  film,  which  is  then 
lowered  to  the  surface  of  the  pot  containing  the  back- 
ing-metal, The  heat  gradually  oxtends  itself  to  the 
shell  and  the  solder,  and  when  the  latter  is  fused  the 
shell  will  be  tinned  all  over  the  back,  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  fused  type  metal.  When  this  is  done  melted 
metal  should  be  poured  over  the  shell  and  amalgam 
until  It  Is  thick  enough,  which  la  considerably  thicker 
than  it  is  at  lust  to  appear  when  prepared  for  the  press. 
It  is  then  ready  for  trimming  and  finishing.  The  proc- 
ess described  is  that  used  in  England  ;  the  American 
method  will  be  described  under  Ei,BCTKOTYPrNa.  3.  In 
printing,  doing  the  second  side  of  a  sheet.  3.  That  part 
of  binding  which  consists  in  getting  the  back  into  its 
true  shape  and  forming  the  groove  for  the  cover  to  rest 
in.  The  back  is  always  a  little  thicker  than  the  sheets 
away  from  the  buck,  as  the  fold  In  each  signature  is 
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there,  us  well  as  the  threads  in  sewing,  and  a  short 
distance  away  from  It  pressure  is  applied,  bo  that  there 
is  a  crease  or  hollow.  Immediately  beyond  the  covers 
the  sheets  at  the  hack  bulge  out  something  like  a  fan. 

Backing-Boards.  —Hoards  having  a  slightly  thicker 
baek  than  front,  and  a  little  loafer  than  the  book  to  be 
bound,  which  arc  laid  against  ft  on  each  side  when  it 
goes  into  the  lying-press.  They  serve  to  make  the 
crease  at  the  bwk  of  the  book.  They  are  of  wood, 
wood  faced  with  metal,  and  metal. 
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Backing-Hammer. — The  liammer  used  for  back- 
ing  and  rounding  ;  it  has  a  broad,  flat  face  similar  to  a 
shoemaker's  hammer. 

Badciocr-Iron.  — ■  A  pise*  of  iron  with  rounded 
grooves  in  it,  against  which  the  hook  rests  when  back- 
ing is  dene. 

Backing-Machine. — A  machine  used  to  round  the 
backs  of  books  and  to  make  the  groove  near  the  back. 


Baofeincr-Metal.^A  metal  used  for  the  backs  of 
electrotype  plates  to  bring  the  thickness  up  to  the 
standard,  the  electrotype  Itself  being  a  mere  shell, 

Bad  Color. — Sheets  with  too  much  or  too  little  ink 
upon  them,  or  upon  which  the  ink  is  uneven. 

Bad  Copy.  —  Badly -written  manuscript  or  copy 
which  is  difficult  to  set,  Compositors  usually  work  by 
the  piece,  and  anything  which  prevents  them  from  mak- 
ing their  accustomed  speed  comes  undorthis  head.  The 
handwriting  may  Tie  bad  or  there  may  be  peculiar  let- 
ters or  characters  In  the  copy  which  are  difficult  to  find. 


Bad  Lay. — A  sheet  badly  hud  or  placed  in  printing ; 
out  of  the  square  or  centre. 

Bad  Rejriirter.— In  printing  the  second  form,  if 
pages  do  not  back  correctly.   Bee  Kboibtkb. 

BadiuB,  a  printer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whose 
full  name  was.  Jodocus  Badius  Asconsius,  began  at 
Lyons  as  a  corrector  of  the  press  for  Trechscll  and  De 
Wingle,  and  afterwards  married  a  daughter  of  tlie  for- 
mer. On  the  death  of  Trechsell  he  went  to  Paris  and 
began  business  there.  He  returned  to  Lyons  in  1515  or 
1010,  devoting  himself  particularly  to  the  Latin  duties, 
lie  was  a  great  admirer  and  imitator  of  Aldus.  He 
chose  for  a  design  a  press  (see  next  page),  with  two  men 
working  at  It,  and  the  motto  "Prelum  Ascensianum," 
the  Ascenskui  Press.    lie  died  in  1585. 

Bag  Cap.— In  England ,  a  size  of  brown  paper,  84 
by  19)4  indies. 

Bagley  A  Sewall  FxeBSes. —  These  presses  are 
built  under  patents  of  the  late  Andrew  Campbell,  at 
Waturtown,  It.  Y.  The  Country  press  is  simple,  strong 
and  comparatively  noiseless.  There  are  also  the  Com- 
plete press,  the  Job  and  News  press,  the  Job  and  Book 
pi-ess,  the  Book  press  and  the  Lithographic  press.  The 
Book  pres3  has  distribution  at  each  end. 

Bailey,  Mro.  Lydia  H.,  a  printer  of  Philadelphia, 
who  earned  on  business  there  successfully  for  many 
years.  She  began  her  business  career  about  the  time 
of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  continued  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  then  retiring  with  a  competence. 
She  survived  the  Civil  War. 

Bate.— When  the  compositor  lays  up  a  form  to  clear 
it  away,  after  a  work  ia  finished,  if  he  does  not  rinse  the 
letter  as  well  as  If  it  were  rinsed  for  present  use,  or  rather 
better,  the  ink,  which  is  dissolved  among  the  lye,  will, 
with  long  standing  by,  harden  between  the  letter  and 
make  the  letters  stick  an  fast  together  that  when  they 
are  to  be  distributed  the  compositor  cannot,  without 
great  difficulty  und  trouble,  get  them  asunder.  This 
sticking  together  of  the  letters  is  culled  "  baking,"  and 
compositors  in  this  case  say  the  letter  is  Iwked. — Maxon, 
Baker,  Peter  Carpenter,  a  leading  printer  and 
publisher  of  New  York,  was  born  at  North  Hempstead, 
Lone  Island,  on  March  22,  1632,  and  died  in  Now  York 
on  May  1&,  1888.  His  parents  removed  to  the  metropo- 
lis when  he  was  very  young,  and  after  a  course  at  the 
Harlem  Academy  he  entered  the  printing  business,  be- 
ing first  with  John  H.  Kasang,  He  was  afterwards 
with  William  E,  Dean  In  a  book-store,  and  then  entered 
the  employment  of  John  F,  Trow,  the  printer,  whose 
offl  ce  was  at  that  time 
tbc  hugest  in  the  city . 
Here  he  soon  became 
foreman,  and  held 
that  position  until 
1850,  when  he  went 
into  partnershjp  with 
Darnel  Godwin  and 
John  Thomas  under 
the  style  of  Baker, 
Godwin  &, Co.  They 
bought  the  materials 
of  the  late  William 
Osborn,  and  immedi- 
ately entered  upon  a 
most  profitable  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Thomas 
withdrew  after  five 
years,  and  the  re- 
maining p  a  rtners 
t  h  e  n  continued  as 
Baker  &  Godwin,  a 
title  which  was  kept  up  till  Mr.  Godwin's  death,  thirty 
years  after.  In  1866  they  purchased  aa  Interest  in  the 
kw -publishing  business  of  John  R  Yoc-rhies,  and  after- 
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wards  th-e  whole  was  acquired  "by  them,  being  conducted 
as  Baker,  Voorhis  &  Co,  At  the  timo  of  his  death  Mr. 
Baker  was  the  sole  owner.  Early  in  lifo  ho  became  a 
member  Of  the  Typographical  Society,  filling  its  princi- 
pal offices  and  tnhing  a  very  active  part  in  ita  manage- 
ment. In  J  850  he  delivered  an  address  on  Franklin  be- 
fore it,  which  was  repeated  In  1835.  He  was  an.  easy  and 
effective  speaker,  and  delivered  orations  at  Fort  Inde- 
pendence, N.  Y„  July  4,  1848 ;  Tronton,  N.  J.,  July  4, 
1846.  and  at  the  Broadway  Tabernacle  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  in  1853.  He  made  an  ex- 
tended tour  In  Europe  in  1860  and  1861,  and  after  hie 
return  published  an  account  of  his  impressions.  When 
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it  Was  proposed  to  erect  a  statue  of  Franklin  in  Printing- 
House  square,  New  York,  he  took  hold  of  the  project 
actively  ttud  brought  it  to  completion.  He  was  also 
concerned  in  the  raising  of  the  monument  to  Horace 
Greeley  which  now  stands  in  Greenwood.  With  Mr. 
Theodore  L.  De  Yinno  he  was  the  originator  of  the 
Typotheto,  which  wits  first  organised  in  1863,  and  con- 
tinued a  member  till  his  death,  although  not  then  in  the 
printing  business,  that  having  been  sold  to  Willis  Mc- 
Donald &  Co.  Much  of  the  hardest  work  in  its  forma- 
tion was  accomplished  by  him,  and  he  was  on  many 
committees.  He  belonged  to  several  clubs  and  waa  ac- 
tive in  the  management  of  the  Hahnemann  Hospital, 
A  great  part  of  a  book  entitled  American  Oratory  was 
written  by  him,  as  well  as  the  latter  half  of  the  Voices 
of  the  Press,  a  volume  of  poetry  by  printers,  with  many 
biographical  notes.  He  was  a  natural  leader,  a  thorough 
printer  and  an  excellent  man  of  business.  Ills  meansin 
the  latter  portion  of  his  life  were  large,  In  his  manners 
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he  was  very  pleasant,  uniting  both  tact  and  force,  and 
his  personal  appearance  was  very  attractive.  He  left  a 
widow  and  three  daughters. 

Balne,  John,  a  Philadelphia  typo-founder,  was  orig- 
inally from  St.  Andrews,  in  Scotland.  A  townsman  of 
his,  Alexander  Wilson,  induced  him  to  begin  the  type- 
founding  business  with  him  in  London,  Neither  had 
any  knowledge  of  it,  mid  after  n  time,  seeing  thot  suc- 
cess was  not  Coming  there,  they  returned  to  Scotland 
and  set  up  a  foundry  at  St.  Andrews.  Being  pains- 
taking men,  with  good  parts,  thoy  were  finally  success- 
ful, as  there  was  great-  need  of  a  foundry  in  that,  country, 
In  1744  thoy  removed  to  tho  neighborhood  of  Glas- 
gow, and  three  years  later  Baine  was  chosen  by  lot 
to  represent  the  firm  in  Ireland,  whore  thoy  had  con- 
siderable business.  In  1749  the  partnership  was  dis- 
solved, Baine  going  to  London  and  Wilson  pursu- 
ing the  occupation  in  Scotland,  where  he  acquired  a 
great  reputation.  After  being  in  London  some  time 
Baine  returned  to  Scotland,  and  at  the  close  of  out 
Revolutionary  War  started  a  foundry  in  Philadel- 
phia, apparently,  however,  being  still  in  business  in 
Edinburgh,  His  grandson  had  probably  preceded 
him.  Thomas  says  that  they  had  full  employment 
and  were  good  workmen,  John  Baine  died  in  the 
year  1790,  aged  seventy-seven.  His  grandson,  who 
relinquished  the  business  soon  sfter,  died  in  Augus- 
ta, Ga,,  about  1199.  These  were  the  first  American, 
founders  who  carried  on  type-founding  alone  for 
any  length  of  time.  They  had  no  followers  until 
Biuny  <fc  Booaldson  began  business. 

Balaam. — 1,  Hatter  kept  in  type  for  tilling  up 
odd  spaces  in  periodicals,  generally  refuse  bits ;  the 
words  of  an  ass,  who  talks  like  Balaam's  ass.  2.  A 
slang  term  for  the  receptacle  containing  rejected 
These  words  and  their  definitions  must  have 
very  little  currency,  for  they  are  unknown  to  Now 
York  printers, 

Ballantrne,  James,  a  printer  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  renowned  for  the  beauty  of  his  prints 
Ing,  but  still  more  distinguished  as  tho  friend  and 
printer  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  not  bred  to  the  oc- 
cupation, but  had  been  trained  to  the  law.  He  was 
born  at  Kelso,  Scotland,  in  1778,  and  when  a  little 
over  twenty  years  of  age  opened  a  printing-office  la 
his  native  place.  In  1796  he  began  the  publication 
of  the  Kelso  Mail,  and  soon  after  meeting  Scott  In  a 
stage -coach  renewed  the  intercourse  of  formor  years, 
when  they  had  been  school-fellows.  Shortly  after 
this  he  published  a  volume  of  Scott's  translations 
from  the  German,  and  at  a  later  date  removed  to 
Edinburgh .  From  tliat  time  he  printed  all  of  Scott's 
works,  and  the  poet  was  able  to  send  many  other 
persons  to  him  with  orders.  From  1805  until  his 
"  failure  in  1836  the  two  were  partners  in  the  print- 
ing business,  although  this  was  not  known  to  the  world 
at  large. 

Ballantyne's  work  was  always  executed  exceeding- 
ly well,  and  many  compliments  were  paid  him,  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  most  of  his  profits  were  ap- 
plied, after  Uie  manner  of  printers  generally,  to  increas- 
ing his  stuck,  and  In  Sir  Walter  he  had  a  partner  who 
was  continually  drawing  on  the  resources  of  the  firm, 
Beott  was  desirous  of  founding  a  family  with  landed 
possessions,  and  the  house  he  orected,  with  the  improve- 
ments he  put  around  it,  swallowed  up  £100,000.  Bal- 
lantyne  was  also  involved  In  the  failure  of  Constable, 
the  indebtedness  of  the  firm  being  £105,000.  Ballan- 
tyne  never  recovered  from  this,  and  died  January  17> 
1933,  Sir  Walter  having  preceded  him  on  Septomber  31. 
They  were  good  friends  to  the  last,  and  one  of  the 
printer's  last  wishes  was  that  he  might  be  spared  to  do 
justice  to  the  great  and  good  man  who  had  gone  before 
him.  He  was  an  excellent  declaimer,  a  good  critic  and 
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an  extremely  pleasant  companion.  Hie  younger  broth- 
er, John,  was  an  Inimitable  story -teller. 

Ballhorn,  Priedrioh,  a  foreman  in  Brockhaus's 
priutiDg-ofHce  in  Lelpsic,  who  published  Alphabets  of 
Oriental  and  Occidental  Languages  for  tho  Use  of  Com- 
positors and  Proof-Readers.  It  was  issued  in  1844.  The 
whole  was  done  with  metal  types.  An  English  edition 
was  published  in  1861.   Ballhorn  died  in  1873  or  1874. 

Ball  Kecks. — That  part  of  the  stock  of  the  ink- 
ball  between  the  handle  and  the  pelt. 

Ball  Racks. — Pins  of  wood  driven  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees  into  a  piece  of  wood,  bet-ween  which  the. 
balls  were  hung.  They  were  nine  inches  long  and 
three  inches  apart. 

Ball  Stocks. — The  frames  upon  which  balls  were 
made.  They  were  of  dry,  well-seasoned  elm  and  turned 
Hollow,  so  that  they  looked  like  a  wooden  bowl,  with 
thick  sides  and  small  capacity,  in  comparison  with  the 
outside  measurement.  At  the  bottom  was  a  handle, 
four  and  a  half  inches  long  and  one  Inch  hi  diameter. 
The  stock  itself  was  live  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diam- 
eter. Within  the  hollow  of  this  bowl,  but  overrunning 
it,  was  placed  wool,  and  over  this  was  nailed  a  sheep- 
skin.  See  BAiiliS. 

Ball  Tickets  are  generally  very  ornamental,  em- 
bossing and  eliding  being  profusely  used.  Admission 
to  very  fashionable  halls  is  usually  by  tickets  which 
have  been  engraved. 

Balls. — Bound  cushions  stuffed  with  wool  and  with  a 
bundle  to  them,  used  until  about  sixty  years  ago  to  cover 
tho  type  with  ink,  They  do  not  seem  to  have  changed 
much  in  appearance  for  three 
hundred  years,  as  early  prints 
show  them  substantially  as 
they  were  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century.  Af- 
ter the  discovery  ot  roller  com- 
position they  were  made  of 
this  substance  and  continued 
in  use  in  some  special  work 
here  until  about  1650,  but  in 
Borland  they  have  been  made 
until  within  the  last  ten  years, 
if,  indeed,  they  are  not  now. 
The  original  balls  were  made 
of  untwined  sheepskins,  the 
size  being  like  that  of  box- 
ing-gloves. They  were  pre- 
pared by  stretching,  treading, 
soaking  and  currying  till  thoy  wore  thought  sufficiently 
good  to  do  the  required  work,  As  the  soaking  was  in 
chamber  lye  the  pressroom  always  had  a  disagreeable 
odor,  which  it  lost  when  composition  balls  and  rollers 
came  into  use.  The  preparation  of  the  pelt  bails,  when 
the  wool  was  put  in  and  the  necessary  shape  Obtained, 
was  known  as  knocking  up.  Balls  of  sheepskin  are 
still  used  in  South  America,  being  made  In  New  York 
for  that  purpose. 

Balsam  of  Copalira.— A  prepared  gum  which  has 
been  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  printing-inks. 
With  this  balsam,  says  a  former  writer,  a  due  propor- 
tion of  soap  and  coloring  matter,  and  a  stone  and  muller, 
any  printer  may  speedily  make  an  ink  of  superior  qual- 
ity with  very  little  trouble,  The  article  sold  by  the 
druggists  as  balsam  of  copaiva  is  frequently  so  much 
adulterated  that  It  is  of  no  value  for  making  printing- 
ink,  being  thin  and  weak  when  it  should  be  strong 
and  viscid.  It  should  be  remembered  that  ink  prepared 
with  this  article  is  apt  to  impart  an  offensive  odor  to  the 
printed  page. 

Baltes,  Fr&ni  William,  a  printer  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  was  horn  of  German  parents  in  the  then  Territory 
of  Washington  on  March  19,  ISflO.  He  spent  his  early 
SCheol-days  in  Chicago,  and  after  returning  to  the  Pacific 
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coast  ho  entered  the  printing-office  of  the  Astorian,  in 
Astoria.  This  was  in  the  yettr  1IJT3.  Nine  years  later 
he  began  business  in  Portlmd,  under  the  name  of  F.  W. 
Baltes  <fe  Co.,  their  establishment  now  being  the  largest 
north  of  Ban  Fran- 
cisco. He  has  been 
a  delegate  to  every 
meeting  of  the  United 
Typothetsc  of  Amer- 
ica since  its  forma- 
tion, traveling  over 
six  thousand  miles  to 
attend  each,  and  is 
now  the  secretary  of 
the  local  society.  Ha 
is  also  very  prominent 
In  Masonic  matters, 

Baltimore,  one 
of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Union,  began 
printing^  before  the 
devolution.  William 
Qoddard,  who  was 
taught  his  trade  In 
New  York,  opened  his  office  in  Baltimore  in  1713,  The 
most  conspicuous  periodical  of  its  earlier  years  was 
Niles's  Register,  a  repository  of  the  facte  of  the  day. 
It  lasted  for  many  years.  There  arc  many  daily  and 
weekly  papers  published  there  now,  and  there  are  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  printing-offices.  The  work  is 
chiefly  commercial  and  labels,  little  pure  bookwork  be- 
ing done.  In  earlier  years,  besides  Goddard,  there  were 
in  Baltimore  Hodge  &  Bhober,  Nicholas  Hasselbaugh, 
JUloazar  Oswald,  Hayes,  and  Mary  Katharine  Goddard. 
Later  came  John  D.  Toy,  Murphy,  the  Catholic  pub- 
lisher, Aboil  and  others ;  and  in  our  day  Boyle,  Bridges, 
Deutsch,  Weil,  Cox,  Jones  and  many  others. 

Baltimore  Jobber. — A  jobbiug-pross,  with  disk 
distribution  and  movable  plat- 
en, made  by  J.  F,  W,  Dflrnum  & 
Co.,  in  Baltimore.  It  Is  Claimed 
to  be  very  strong  and  to  run 
very  easily. 

Banoa  (Ital, ),— The  accounts 
of  a  workshop. 

Band,  Bands  (Ger.).— Vol- 
ume, volumes  ;  literally  mean- 
ing "something  bound,"  even 
as  volume  originally  meant  the- 
roll  of  manuscript,  in  which  shape  books  were  first 
produced. 

Biindchen  (Ger.). — A  volume  of  small  size. 

B&nd-DriYer. — A  brunt  chisel  used  in  forwarding 
to  correct  any  irregularity  in  the  bands  of  flexible  backs. 

Band-Nlppem  —  Pincers  used  to  pinch  up  the 
bands  at  the  back  of  books,  so  that  tbey  will  stand  out 
more  clearly. 

Banddeokel  (Ger.). — Book-cover,  cover ;  die  Band- 
deckel  lose,  covers  loose, 

Bandes,  les  (Ft,).— Ribs  of  the  carriage. 

Bands. — The  cords  upon  which  the  sheets  of  a  vol- 
ume are  sewed.  The  cover,  when  it  is  put  on,  will 
sliow  these  an  little  ridges  or  projections.  Much  work 
la,  however,  sewed  so  that  the  cords  are  imbedded  in 
the  back  of  the  sheets,  and,  of  course,  whun  the  cover 
Is  applied  there  are  no  projections.  To  give  this  ap- 
pearance Httls  strips  Of  leather  are  glued  across  the 
back,  next  to  the  paper,  and  the  back  then  appears  as 
if  the  bauds  were  there. 

Bank. — The  high,  strong  table  upon  which  the  press- 
man places  his  paper.  As  generally  made,  an  inclining 
part  Is  put  at  one  side.    In  Moxon's  time  the  table  was 
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called  a  horse,  but  this  usage  seems  to  hare  changed 
shortly  after,  as  the  term  horse  was  applied  in  England 
in  Hansard's  time  only  to  the  desk  portion.  Tho  horse 
was  made  sloping  down  to  the  fore-edge,  and  the  white 
paper  was  placed  upon  it.  The  pressman  was  thus 
enabled  to  draw  the  sheets  down  with  his  thumb-nail 
or  a  piece  of  wood,  bone  or  ivory  with  moit  facility 
than  if  It  were  laid  horizontally,  and  it  ia  more  con- 
venient to  remove  to  the  tympan,  as  the  horse  is  raised 
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near  to  it  and  inclines  in  the  same  direction.  Ag  now 
made  the  bank  is  usually  about  four  feet  long,  two  feet 
wide  and  three  and  a  half  feet  high.  About  Ave  inched 
from  the  bottom  a  bonTd  is  f listened  to  tlie  legs,  which 
serves  as  a  convenient  shelf  for  worked-off  heaps.  The 
paper-horse,  of  a  convenient  size.  is  also  made  of  wood, 
ana  arranged  so  as  to  slant  at  au  angle  of  about  30  de- 
grees. It  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  bant  nearest  the 
tyiupan,  and  13  used  for  supporting  the  paper  immedi- 
ately before  it  is  worked  off. 

Bank-Noted — These  in  the  United  States  are  al- 
ways printed  upon  Steel,  the  paper  being  firm  and 
strong.  In  England  the  rotes  01  the  Bank  of  England 
are  printed  upon  a  hand-press  in  the  typographic  way, 
But  in  both  countries,  and  indeed  everywhere,  extraor- 
dinary precautions  aro  taken  to  guard  against  counter- 
feiting. The  first  requisite  in  the  United  States  is  to 
have  the  very  best  talent  employed  In  making  the  plates. 
If  we  take  It  for  granted  that  there  are  one  hundred 
plate -engravers  In  the  Union,  which  is  much  beyond 
the  correct  estimate,  it  will  be  certain  that  eighty  of 
them  can  do  common  work  only,  and  are  not  litted  to 
engrave  artistic  landscapes  and  portraits.  The  twenty 
first-class  engravers  do  the  flue  work,  and  the  number 
being  so  limited  it  is  manifest  that  If  an  extraordinarily 
good  counterfeit  appears  it  must  be  the  work  of  one  of 
them,  and  as  their  characteristics  arc  known  an  expert 
can  readily  name  the  author  of  tlie  work  in  question. 
Ha  would  be  under  the  surveillance  of  the  detectives 
immediately,  and  if  a  man  of  bad  habits  and  one  who 
consorted  wfth  the  criminal  class,  although  not  pre- 
viously a  forger,  suspicion  would  he  at  onee  directed 
against  him.   But  the  bank-note  is  not  made  up  of  ono 

filece,  One  man  designs  the  vignettes,  another  dees  the 
ettering,  a  third  the  portraits  and  a  fourth  tho  scroll- 
work, TEach  of  tJic&e  parts  is  executed  upon  a  small 
piece  of  soft  steel,  which  is  afterwards  hardened,  and 
then  in  turn  driven  into  another  piece  of  soft  steel  from 
which  the  printing  is  to  be  done,  This  also  is  liardened. 
These  designs  are  interchangeable.  The  same  head  of 
Franklin  that  Is  at  the  left-hand  side  of  a  note  of  the 
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8aco  Bank  of  the  denomination  of  $3  may  be  at  the 
right-hand  side  of  a  Portsmouth  note  for  $fL  Thus 
these  parts  of  a  design  can  be  used  over  and  over  again, 
and  if  $500  or  gl.OQO  are  expended  for  a  head,  or  $50 
for  three  or  four  letters,  the  fact  that  such  a  piece  can 
again  and  again  be  employed  In  other  places  renders 
tills  work  comparatively  cheap.  No  single  engraver, 
however  great  his  skill,  could  hope  successfully  to  coun- 
terfeit an  entile  bank-note.  A  second  precaution  is  in 
the  quality  of  the  paper.  This  is  generally  of  linen, 
with  small  (Lbreg  of  silk  interspersed.  Jacob  Perkins, 
of  Massachusetts,  discovered  that  steel  could  be  soft- 
ened and  engraved  upon  and  afterwards  hardened.  He 
went  to  England  with  his  discovery  in  1S18,  and  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Heath,  on  eminent  London  engraver, 
accomplished  considerable  work.  But  in  America,  with 
several  thousand  banks,  and  with  the  necessity  of  guard- 
ing against  counterfeiting  by  resorting  to  superior  work, 
instead  of  relying  upon  tho  terrors  of the  law,  the  busi- 
ness long  since  became  very  large.  The  separate  en- 
gravers combined  for  their  own  convenience,  until  now 
nearly  all  the  printing  is  done  by  one  establishment,  the 
American  Eank-Kotc  Company,  or  by  the  United  States 
Government.  There  arc  a  number  of  otter  engraving 
compauics  which  do  more  or  loss  of  this  work,  but  the 
bulk  of  it  is  with  those  Just  named.  The  greatest  of 
care  Is  exercised  in  evory  department.  The  paper  is 
made  at  a  particular  mill,  which  does  not  sell  to  the  pub- 
lie  generally,  but  only  to  the  persons  and  corporations 
it  knows  to  be  responsible.  The  sheets  are  packed  to- 
gether in  certain  quaritltics>  are  counted  before  they  go- 
to the  printer,  and  Are  again  counted  when  they  are  re- 
ceived nt  their  destination.  At  the  mill  a  strict  scrutiny 
is  maintained  to  guard  against  the  loss  of  any  of  the 
whole  sheets  or  broken,  sheets,  When  the  paper  goos  to 
the  press  it  Is  again  counted,  and  from  that  time  on  is 
counted  and  recounted  until  paid  out  by  the  banks  or 
the  government.  The  beat  ink  is  used,  and  the  paper 
wetted  with  great  regularity.  The  best  workmen  can. 
hardly  exceea  six  hundred  finprcssious  in  a  day.  The 
sheets  are  left  to  dry  for  several  weeks,  and  are  then  sub- 
jected to  a  heavy  pressure  In  a  hydraulic  or  other  stand- 
ing press.  When  a  high  polish  Is  required  it  is  effected 
by  again  subjecting  the  printed  sheets  to  pressure  be- 
tween hot  plates.  This  is,  however,  said  to  weaken  tho 
paper.  It  1111a  been  thought  desirable  to  print  in  green 
or  red  upon  the  face,  or  hack,  but  while  this  increases 
tho  difficulty  of  counterfeiting,  especially  by  the  use  of 
photography,  it  does  not  prevent  it.  Any  device  used 
by  a  bank  or  the  government  can  be  imitated  by  an  ex- 
pert forger,  but  the  chief  reliance  of  the  government 
and  tho  companies  is  upon  Hie  fact  that  they  have  the 
pick  of  all  the  engravers  and  enjoy  all  the  facilities, 
while  the  imitators  must  always  wotIs  ut  a  disadvantage. 

Bank  Paper. — A  thin  paper  mostly  used  for  foreign 
letters,  or  to  save  cost  of  postage,  which  a  heavier  paper 
would  require.    Thus  used  in  England. 

JliiT. — In  a  hand  -  press,  the  long  handle  which  is 
caught  by  the  pressman  and  brought  towards  himself, 
thus  forcing  down  the  plitten  upon  the  bed.  In  the 
woodon  hand-press  it  was  about  three  feet  long,  and 
fitted  into  the  eye  of  the  screw,  so  that  the  latter  could 
be  turnod  or  partly  turned,  around. 

Bar  Boll. — In  gilding,  a  little  roll  or  wheel  having 
lines  upon  it,  transverse  to  its  edge,  which  is  run  over 
tho  gold,  pressing  It  in  where  It  makes  hollows. 

Barber,  John,  the  first  printer  Who  became  lord 
mayor  of  London,  was  the  son  of  a  barber  fn  that  city, 
He  served  his  apprenticeship  to  printing  there,  and 
shortly  after  embarked  in  the  business  himself.  Being 
threatened  with  a  prosecution  by  the  House  of  Lords 
for  an  offensive  paragraph  in  a  pamphlet  he  had  print- 
ed, and  being  warned  of  his  danger  by  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  he  called  In  all  the  copies  from  the  publishers, 
cancelled  the  leaf  which  contained  the  objectionable 
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words  and  returned  them  to  the  booksellers  with  a  new 
paragraph  supplied  by  Bolingbroke,  so  tint  when  the 
pamphlet  was  produced  before  the  House  and  the  pas- 
sage referred  to  it  was  found  to  lie  unexceptionable. 
He  added  greatly  to  his  wealth  by  the  South  Sea,  scheme. 
He  was  appointed  city  printer  March  38. 1709.  He  was 
subsequently  made  alderman ;  in  the  year  1TC9  he  served 
as  sheriff,  and  in  1733  as  lond  mayor.  In  politics  he  was 
a  Tory.   He  died  January  2,  1741. 

Barbou.—  A  celebrated  family  of  printers,  begin- 
ning in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  works  of  their 
press  -were  distinguished  for  their  neatness  and  cor- 
rectness. At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  family  settled  at  Paris,  where  Joseph  Gerard  Bar- 
hou  continued  the  collection  of  Latin  classics  in  duo- 
decimo which  Cotisteller  had  begun.  There  were  sev- 
enty-three  volumes  in  all. 

Barclay  Parens,  otherwise  known  as  a  rotary  Stan- 
hope press,  was  brought  out  in  London  in  1SJ23.  _  It 
depended  upon  the  pressure  of  a  roller,  beneath  which 
the  form  passed. 

Barge. — A  small  wooden  box  with  sir  or  eight  divi- 
sions, used  iu  England  for  holding  spaces  to  alter  jus- 
tification in  making 
corrections. 

Barged  Case. — 
III  England  when  a 
case  is  uneven  with 
the  various  sorts,  some 
full,  others  empty, 
it  is  thus  described. 

Barnard,  George 
D.,  a  printer  of  St, 
Louis,  was  bom  in 
the  year  1MB.  He 
attended  school  until 
about  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  "War,  then 
entering  a  printing- 
office  and  learning  the 
rudiments  of  the  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  carry- 
ing a  newspaper  route. 
In  1863  be  changed  his  occupation,  going  into  a  shoe 
shop,  but  returned  to  the  prinUng-omoe  the  next.  year. 
Hero  he  busied  himself  chiefly  with  the  orders,  and 
from  fSS4  to  1STS  traveled  as  a  solicitor  in  this  line. 
His  acquaintance  and  business  connection  having  be- 
come large,  he  began  for  himself  in  W?3,  and  is  still 
bard  at  work,  the  title  of  his  firm  being  George  D. 
Barnard  &  Co.  A  very  laTge  lino  of  theh*  work  Is  mak- 
ing blank-books,  Mr.  Barnard  was  One  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Typothetse  of  9t.  Louis,  and  has  been  a 
delegate,  to  each  of  the  conventions  of  the  United  Ty- 
pothetas  and  a  member  of  its  executive  committee, 
Barrs,  la  (Fr.). — The  long  cross, 
Barrean,  1©  (IV.). — The  bar,  the  lever,  o£  a  press. 
Baooom  Folder.— A  folding-machine  manufactured 
at  Sidney,  Ohio,  for  newspaper  use.   It  can  be  used 
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either  as  a  three  fold  or  four-fold  machine.  It  is  light 
and  simple,  weighs  about  four  hundred  pounds  and 
occupies  a  floor  space  of  about  four  feet  square.  A 
speed  of  twelve  to  eighteen  hundred  an  hour  is  claimed 
for  it 

Base  Secretary. — A  face  of  type  on<ie  In  use,  a 
modification  of  the  Gothic.  Many  of  the  lingular  lines 
are  omitted. 

BaskerYllle,  John,  an  English  printer,  publisher 
and  type-founder  whose  works  gave  him  a  very  blah 
reputation  in  his  day,  was  born  at  Wolverley,  iu. 
county  of  Worcester, 
England,  in  the  year 
1705.  In  his  early  life 
he  served  as  footman 
to  a  Clergyman,  but 
this  employment  does 
not  appear  to  have 
kept  him  very  long, 
for  when  he  arrived  at 
the  age  of  twenty  he 
was  a  writing-master 
at  Birmingham.  His 
penmanship  was  very 
good,  and  he  soon  be-  , 
gan  engraving,  both 
on  stone  and  metal. 
J^ater  he  entered  the 
japanning business,  in 
which  he  accumulated 
a  comfortable  fortune, 
and  purchased  an  es- 
tate, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Easy  Hill.  About 
the  year  17S0  he  turned  his  attention  to  printing,  and 
conceived  that  It  would  be  possible  to  print  works  in  a 
finer  style  than  liad  hitherto  been  known.  To  do  this 
required  a  conjunction  of  new  and  beautifully-cut  type, 
excellent  ink,  line  paper  and  painstaking  press  work, 
Nothing  was  to  be  neglected,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  at  this  time  Duteh  types  were  still  largely  in  use 
In  England,  because  they  were  better  made  than  those 
of  home  mtmufucture,  with  the  exception  of  those  pro- 
duced by  Caslon.  Before  Baskcrvillc  printed  his  first 
work  he  Iiad  been  for  sis  years  experimenting  upon  his 
plans.  He  engaged  tho  best  punch-cutters  that  could 
be  bad  ;  he  made  his  own  molds,  ink  and  presses,  and, 
in  fact,  almost  everything  that  was  required.  The- 
punches  for  his  first  foot  of  letter  cost  him  JE60O,  or 
according  to  Dibdin  £800,  a  very  great  sum  when  the 
cost  of  labor  at  that  day  is  considered.  The  earliest  of 
Ilia  works  was  a  Virgil,  which  was  issued  in  1751,  It 
was  accompanied  with  a  specimen  of  his  types,  a  Ro- 
man and  Italic  of  great  primer,  slender  and  delicate  in 
form,  combining,  as  Dibdin  says,  in  a  singularly  happy 
manner  the  clegauco  of  Plantlu  with  the  clearness  of 
the  Elzevirs.  The  Italic  letter  was  especially  admired 
for  its  freedom  and  symmetry.  He  shortly  after  was 
Intrusted  with  the  cutting  and  casting  of  a  new  Greek 
font  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  was  not  a  suc- 
cess. Mores  said  of  it  that  it  was  execrable,  and  the 
general  opinion  was  tlnit  tho  cut  was  very  bad.  He 
made  no  further  attempts  at  reproductions  of  Greek  or 
other  foreign  types,  but  confined  himself  to  English 
letter.  His  Paradise  Lost,  issued  in  1T58P  is  spoken  of 
as  nn  edition  of  great  beauty,  and  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished, by  permission  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
a  folio  lilble  and  two  editions  of  the  Brwik  of  Common 
Prayer.  The  Bible  is  regarded  as  his  chief  work,  and 
is,  says  liccd,  his  most  nuigniflccnt  as  well  us  his  moat 
characteristic  specimen.  It  appeared  in  1768.  After 
issuing  Unit  and  the  Prayer-Book  ho  did  little  in  print- 
ing for  some  vows,  but  subsequent  to  1709  he  prepared 
a  tine  series  of  tins  classics  in  quarto.  His  foundry  con- 
tained from  double  pica  down  to  brevier,  eight  sizes,  all 
cut  by  bis  own  workmen,  and  this  business  was  coll- 
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turned  by  his  iridow  after  his  death  which  occurred  on 
January  8,  1776.  She  discontinued  printing  (uul  pub- 
lishing. Hansard  did  not  think  highly  of  his  Tetter- 
founding,  but  believed  that  his  reputation  wns  gained 
upon  his  printing.  In  that  respect  this  work  -would, 
he  thought,  challenge  comparison  with  that  of  the  best 
printer  of  the  early  part  of  this  century.  HaskerviUe's 
method  of  giving  a  finish  to  his  -work  was  as  follows : 
"He  had  a  constant  succession  of  hot  plates  oi  copper 
ready,  between  which,  as  soon  as  printed,  the  sheets 
were  inserted ;  the  moisture  was  thus  expelled,  the  ink 
set,  and  the  trim,  glossy  3urf ace  put  on  simultaneously." 
The  ink.  and  press  work  are  beautifully  clear  and  uni- 
form, The  paper  is  very  fine,  of  thick  _  texture  and 
rather  yellow.  Basker?iflc  was  an  atheist  and  very 
profane,  «nd  a  biographer  compares  him  in  his  person, 
with  Voltaire,  whose  sentiments  he  was  ever  retailing. 
His  body  wus  Twirled  upright,  without  religious  cere- 
monies. Mr*.  Basherville  sold  his  stock,  of  type  to 
Boaumarchais  fur  the  Society  Litteraire-Typographique 
for  the  sum  of  £3,700,  she  having  received  £13,000 
from  his  other  property,  and  in  178S  these  types  were 
used  for  the  beginning  of  Q  collection  of  the  works  of 
Voltaire,  at  Port  Kehl,  near  Strasbourg.  Jt  extended 
to  seventy  volumes  in  octavo,  not  being  completed  till 
17410,  and  was  a  prodigious  loss  to  BcaumarchaiSj  who 
found  the  edition  waste-paper  on  his  hands. 

Basket, — In  printing-offices  in  England  where  there 
are  large  fonts  of  letter,  and  the  font  eases  of  any  par- 
ticular one  &T0  not  sufficient  to  hold  the  superfluous 
sorts,  the  surplus  is  put  into-  coffins  and  deposited  in 
round  baskets  till  wanted. 

Baskett,  John,  king's  printer,  was  master  of  the 
Company  of  Stationers  in  1714,  find  again  in  1713.  His 
position  of  king's  printer  was  assigned  to  him  by  the 
executors  of  New  comb  &  Hills,  and  included  the  print- 
ing of  Bibles  and  Pruyer-Books.  With  another  right 
which  he  purchased  he  obtained  sixty  years  in  all,  the 
last  thirty  of  which  he  conveyed  to  Charles  Eyre. 

Basaendyne,  Thomas,  an  early  printer  of  Scot- 
land, was  bom  in  that  country  and  educated  at  Ant- 
werp. He  fvent  from  that  city  to  Paris  and  thence  to 
Lcydou,  where  ho  learned  the  art  of  printing.  Ho  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  1&38,  joining  the  Hoformers.  In 
15T6  he  printed  the  Bible  at  Edinburgh,  in  folio  form, 
with  a  dedication  to  King  James.  This  was  the  first 
Bible  in  Roman  letter  printed  in  Great  Britain.  He  pub- 
lished also  some  other  works,  dying  in  1591. 

Bastard  Title. — A  short  title  preceding  the  gen- 
eral or  fonuiil  title  of  a  hook.  It  is  much  small  nr  and 
contains  only  the  principal  words,  and  is  placed  on  the 
recto  or  tiret  page  oi  the  leaf  preceding  the  Other  title. 
When  this  is  used  the  main  title  is  on  page  S  or  iii. 

Bastard  Type.— Type  with  a  face  larger  or  smaller 
than  its  appropriate  body.  In  this  sense  almost  all 
newspaper  tacts  are  bastard,  for  they  are  from  one  to 
one  and  a  half  sizes  larger  than  they  should  be.  Our 
present  agate  is  the  nonpareil  of  1800,  with  short  de- 
scenders and  ascenders,  on  a  smaller  body,  and  our 
minion  is  a  brevier  cast  on  a  minion  body.  Brevier  on 
long  primer  and  bourgeois  on  small  pica,  with  the  like 
fonts,  though  once  common,  are  now  very  rarely  to  be 
found.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
for  many  years  to  employ  such  faces  and  bodies,  as  the 
matter  presented  the  appearance  of  being  leaded,  while 
there  were  no  leads  to  ride  up.  That  journal  was  then 
printed  on  a  type-revolving  press,  This  term  has  also 
been  applied,  although  incorrectly,  to  the  sizes  between 
long  primer  and  pica,  nonpareil  find  brevier,  and  to 
other  so-called  irregular  bodies.  In  the  beginning  of 
printing  there  were  very  few  kinds  of  type,  hut  they 
gradually  became  more  numerous.  Id  the  last  century, 
end  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  printing  had  become  a  comparatively  large  busi- 
ness, the  art  having  been  carried  on  for  many  years  tn 
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substantially  the  same  style,  the  first  accounts  of  print- 
ing, relating  to  It  practically,  were  written.  They  re- 
flected the  tone  of  the  trade,  which  was  in  this  matter 
that  enough  bodies  had  lx-en  cast,  and  that  if  any  more 
were  attempted  they  wculd_  prove  unnecessary.  The 
intermediate  bodies  shared  in  this  dislike.  The  dif- 
ference in  size  between  long  primer  and  brevier  is  only 
the  thirty-sixth  of  an  inch.  Why  make  a  type  midway  ? 
Those  that  were  in  existence  or  that  have  since  come 
into  use  were  denominated  bastards.  They  are  dia- 
mond, agate,  minion,  bourgeois  and  small  pica.  Some- 
times tbia  term  is  applied  to  such  si^es  as  paragon  and 
Columbian,  which,  although  regular,  are  uncommon, 

Bath.  Note. —A  folded  writing- paper,  8%  hy  14 
inches. 

Batter. — Type  accidentally  Injured  in  a  form  by 
being  smashed  or  struck. 
Battltojo  (ItaL). — A  planer. 

Bauer,  F,  A.,  the  associate  of  KOnig  in  the  intro- 
duction of  tiio  power-press,  was  Tjorn  at  Stuttgart  in 
17SS.  He  formed  K&nig's  acquaintance  in  London,  fur- 
nished the  requisite  mechanical  skill  to  complete  his  de- 
signs, and  when  tho  former  returned  to  Germany  Bauer 
accompanied  him.  They  began  the  manufacture  of 
presses  at  Oberzell,  completing  their  hundredth  ma- 
chine in  1888,  and  after  Konigs  deuth  in  1839  Bauer 
carried  en  the  business  alone.  He  died  February  37, 
I860. 

Baxter  Method. — A  kind  of  color  work  done  by 
printing  the  contour  or  outlines  from  a  steel-plate  {md 
the  colors  from  wooden  blocks ;  now  rarely  used. 

Beading.— -The  Small  twist  formed  when  fastening 
the  silk  or  cotton  in  head- banding. 

Bea&nell,  Henry,  a  proof-reader  in  London  who 
wrote  a  Guide  to  Typography,  A  Key  to  the  Main  Dif- 
ficulties of  English  Orthography,  and  Orthographical 
Difficulties  Elucidated,  all  learned  and  valuable  works 
for  the  trade.  He  was  for  many  years  principal  reader 
for  Wyman  &  Bona, 

Beak.. — The  projecting  part  of  an  f  or  other  kerned 
lettCT,  thus  r. 

Beano. — A  slang  abbreviation  in  England  for  "  bean- 
feast," which  is,  however,  usually  termed  "  goose  "  or 
wayzgoose  by  compositors. 

Baaxd. — The  beard  of  a  letter  is  that  part  between 
the  face  and  the  Square,  solid  hotly ;  the  inclined  por- 
tion above  the  shank  and  between  that  and  the  face. 

Bearer. — A  strip  of  reglet  or  otlior  furniture  used 
to  lessen  tho  impression  upon  a  blank  page  by  bearing 
some  itself.  Types  interspersed  here  end  there  In  the 
blank  parts  of  a  page,  when  stereotyping  is  done,  so 
that  the  impression  may  be  even.  They  are  cut  off 
when  the  plate  Is  finished, 

Bearer  Lines. — Lines  at  the  bottom  and  top  of  a 
page  prepared  for  stereotyping,  Tliey  are  sometimes 
type,  hut  properly  should  he  characters  east  for  this 
purpose. 

Beat  Fat. — To  give  ample  ink  in  beating  a  cut. 

Beat  Lean. — To  ink  a  form  insufficiently, 

Beater.— A  wooden  implement  used  in  tho  ware- 
house in  packing,  to  make  the  ends  and  corners  of  a 
parcel  lie  flat  and  square. 

Beating, — 1,  To  put  ink  on  type  by  means  of  balls. 
This  was  a  more  difficult  operation  than  placing  color 
upon  a  form  by  means  of  a  composition  roller,  for  it 
required  much  dexterity  and  also  involved  much  hard 
work.  The  halls  much  resembled  boxing-gloves  with 
handles,  and  when  the  ink  was  applied  were  perfectly 
perpendicular.  lut  waa  taken  from  the  ink-block  In 
smul]  quantities,  was  rubbed  out  there,  or  sometimes 
upon  ft  separate  slab,  and  the  two  Thills  were  then  dis- 
tributed against  each  other,  care  being  taken  that  their 
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position  was  constantly  varied.  Beating  began  at  the 
left-hand  near  corner,  and  then  in  regular  rotation  went 
over  the  whole  form.  Every  pflrt  waa  touched.  Beat- 
ing hard,  close  ov  strong  was  to  beat  repeatedly  with 
force.  The  beater  was  obliged  to  look  at  the  sheet  fre- 
quently to  see  if  it  had  sufficient  color  and  was  prop- 
erly printed,  the  uniformity  depending  chiefly  upon 
him.  This  work,  was  always  done  by  men  or  by  strong 
apprentices.  To  cause  sheets  to  lie  flat  and  com- 
pactly )n  bookbinding  by 
striking  them  repeatedly 
with  aluinimer, 

Beating  -  Hammer. 
— The  heavy,  short-han- 
dled hammer  used  in  beat- 
ing books  in  bookbinding, 
generally  weighing  about 
ten  pounds  in  England,  but  less  in  America. 

Beating-Stone.— The  bed  upon  which  books  fire 
beaten, 

Becker,  Wtlliam  Lamar,  of  St.  Louis,  -was  bum 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  August  18,  1847.  He  removed 
with  his  parents  to  St.  Louts  ten  years  later,  und  when 
fourteen  began  his  business  career.  He  entered  the 
prioting-offifso  of  Davis  &  Little  In  February,  19W,  and 
shortly  after  formed  a  partnership  ■with  Mr.  W.  H. 
Little  of  that  firm,  under  tho  title  of  Little  &  Becker, 
since  changed  into  the  Little  &  Becker  Printing  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  has  been  continuously  in j  EocretBi . 
and  general  manager.  This  house  has  bc^n  very  suc- 
cessful. Mr.  Becker  was  one  of  the  orlginul  members 
of  the  St.  Louis  Typothefcffi  und  has  been  a  delegate  to 

each  of  the  meetings  of 
the  United  TypothetfE. 
At  the  session  of  191S0 
he  was  elected  the  re- 
cording secretary. 

Bed..— The  flat  part 
of  a  press,  upon  which 
the  form  is  laid, 

Bed.  and  Platen 
Press.— That  kind  of 
a  printing-machine  in 
which  tho  form,  lying 
upon  a  fat  bed,  is 
forced  against  a  platen 
or  tho  platen  is  forced 
against  the  form.  Tho 
Treadwell  press  was  an 
example  of  this,  as  was 
tho  Adams  press  later, 
and  the  term  is  also 
applied  to  the  little  job- 
bin  g-machines,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  work  on  this  principle. 

Bed  of  the  Frame.—  The  lower  part  of  the  fmme, 
which  forms  a  slielf  on  which  surplus  sorts,  &c,  can  Ins 
placed.   Unknown  in  America, 

Begin  a  Freeh  Par.^-To  commence  a  fresh  para- 
graph by  means  of  indentation.  This  abbreviated  use 
of  the  word  paragraph  is  an  English  expression. 

Begin  Even. — To  oegm  composition  in  the  middle 
of  a  paragraph,  the  preceding  take  ending  with  a  com- 
plete line.  This  requires  much  care  on  tho  part  of  the 
workman  who  has  the  first  take, 

Beig-ebundfin  (Ger,), — Bound  in  {with  something 
else). 

Beilagrea.  (Ger.),  Bljlwgen  (Dutch), — Supplements, 
additions ;  met  gedrukto  en  geschrevene  bijlngen,  with 
printed  and  manuscript  additions. 

Bell,  John,  an  English  publisher  and  bookseller, 
who  is  generally  reputed  to  have  been  the  first  who  dis- 
carded the  long  8  and  introduced  the  short  s  at  the  be- 
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ginning  and  middle  of  words,  Koed,  however,  points 
out  tliat  this  was  done  by  Ames  in  1740,  The  change 
by  Bell  was  made  in  the  British  Theatre,  which  he  Is- 
sued about  li&S,  and  was  soon  copied  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  It  was  quite  general  here 
in  1900,  but  it  was  1803  or  1604  before  the  majority  of 
books  were  thus  printed,  and  occasional  instances  exist 
of  the  use  of  long  s's  hi  America  as  lute  as  1810.  Borne 
lines  tn  Thomas's  History  of  Printing,  issued  in  that 
year,  have  them.  In  England  they  were  used  in  some 
eases  until  1824.  Bel!  was  an  extensive  publisher  and 
owned  several  periodicals,  and  w:ig  a  mnn  of  mark 
among  the  booksellers  of  his  day.  He  died  at  Fulham, 
in  Englandj  February  5H),  1931,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year 
of  his  age. 

Bellows. — Tho  ordinary  domestic  artlele  used  for 
blowing  dust  out  of  cases.  If  possible,  this  should  be 
done  in  a  vacant  closet  or  room. 

Bellow*,  John,  a  printer  of  Gloucester,  England, 
who  has  produced  the  largest  microscopic  work  of  re- 
cent times,  was  born,  in  LiskewTl,  Cornwall,  in  1831. 
and  became  an  apprentice  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to 
Llewellyn  Newton,  of  Camborne.  After  the  comple- 
tion of  his  time  he  went  up  to  London,  but  was  soon  in- 
volved in  a  dispute  with  the  workmen  in  the  office 
where  he  wfis  employed,  as  they  insisted  he  should 
complete  another  year.  lie  refused  to  do  so,  and  sought 
(mother  plaee  of  employment.  Shortly  after  this  ids 
health  became  impaired  and  he  resolved  to  go  into  the 
country.  He  settled  at  Gloucester,  where  he  worked 
for  some  time  for  a  stationer.  Complications  came  up 
which  nesnlteci  in  his  going  into  business  without  cap- 
ital, but  with  the  assurance  of  work.  This  failed  bim, 
and  be  was  in  great  trouble.  He  persisted,  however, 
and  his  business  soon  began  to  improve,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  increase.  He  began  his  French  and  English 
Dictionary  while  still  working  evcTy  day  at  bis  desk 
find  managing  his  workmen.  The  laboT  of  compiling 
this  hook  was  entirely  performed  by  Mr.  Bellows,  but 
the  putting  of  it  in  typo  involved  many  problems  of 
condensation,  as  every  effort  was  exhausted  in  getting 
as  much  matter  as  possible  info  the  pages.  The  whole 
book  only  weighs  seven  ounces.  It  is  printed  in  half 
brevier,  with  accents  and  Italics  complete,  on  type  spe- 
cially east  for  him  by  Miller  &  liiohard.  Twenty  lines 
make  an  inch.  Owing  to  the  minuteness  of  the  char- 
acter the  tin  perfections  in  the  letters  could  not  be  seen 
in  the  type,  and  the  c»rly  proofs  were  full  of  bad  let- 
ters, -which  were  gradually  eliminated.  The  thorough- 
ness of  the  work  wns  very  favorably  spoken  of,  and 
since  its  original  Issue  many  thousand  copies  fiave  been 
disposed  of,  He  is  Still  carrying  on  a  successful  busi- 
ness at  Gloucester, 

Belly. — The  front  of  a  type.  Thus  used  in  England. 
It  is  the  part  which  lias  the  nick. 

Bench-Block. — A  flat  piece  of  iron  upon  which 
sheets  are  laid  to  be  t«aten  in  a  bookbindery. 


Beng-aleae. — A  language  spoken  in  Hengal,  In  the 
East  Indies,  being  used  there  together  with  the  Sans- 
krit (the  lttamerl  dead  language),  the  Persian  and  the 
Hindoostanee.  It  is  Intimately  related  to  Sanskrit.  It  is 
the  sole  medium  of  personal  and  epistolary  communica- 
tion among  the  Hindoos  of  every  occupation  and  tribe ; 
all  their  business  is  transacted  and  all  their  accounts 
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kept  in  it.  There  are  fifty  letters  to  the  alphabet,  tho 
vowel  which  Is  pronounced  with  the  consonant  always 
following  It,  as  ko,  go,  jo,  but  never  as  in  Knglisb,  cf, 
em,  en.  As  this  vowel  principle  is  inherent,  and  no 
two  consonants  can  be  joined  together  In  writing  with- 
out violating  the  rules  of  grammar,  a  series  of  distinct 
characters  are  used  to  provide  against  the  voire]  or  sup- 
press it.  These  are  called  P,bolas,  and  there  are  twelve 
of  them.  There  are  a  number  of  contractions  or  special 
letters  made  by  a  ligatura  of  separate  letters.  Several 
arbitrary  marts  are  also  used.  Tho  figures  arc  dif- 
ferent from  our  Arabic  figures.  The  whole  language  is 
a  very  difficult  one  to  compose,  although  there  tire  no 
accents  to  be  justified  over  ot  under  the  line,  with  one 
exception. 

Bengal,  der  (Ger,). — In  a  hand-press,  the  bar  or 
handle  ;  the  devil's  tail, 

Bengelaorielcle,  die  (Gler.).— Tho  wooden  handle 
or  bar  of  a  hand- press. 

BeniOwski,  Major,  the  inventor  of  a  typesetting 
machine  which  was  not  successful.  He  died  in  Lon- 
don, March  30,  lfltiT,  aged  sixty-six, 

B&nBley,  Thomas,  an  eminent  printer  of  London, 
was  the  son  of  a  pnntcr  in  the  Strand.  He  was  early 
employed  npon  the  best  of  work.  One  production  of  his 
was  Macklin's  Bible,  which  was  brought  forth  in  seven 
quarto  volumes  and  was  justly  regarded  as  a  magnifi- 
cent specimen  of  bookmaking.  His  finest  work  was 
Thomson's  Seasons,  in  1797,  in  royal  folio,  In  lflOfi  his 
establishment  was  injured  by  fire.  When  Xouig  went 
to  England  and  attempted  to  construct  a  fast  press, 
BenSley  was  his  principal  Supporter.  In  lfi07  he  fur- 
nished the  ingenious  German  with  money,  and  It  was  in 
his  office  that  printing  was  first  successfully  (lone  by 
machinery,  this  being  ra  April,  1811,  and  the  first  work 
being  sheet  H  of  tiic  Annual  Hegister  for  1910.  This 
machine  of  KOnig,  however,  was  abandoned,  and  the 
first  really  practicable  ono  was  that  used  on  the  Times, 
which  was  o  wide  departure  from  the  Bcnslcy  machine. 
Improved  presses  were  made  for  Bcnslcy  in  1818,  but  a 
fire  which  occurred  in  bis  place  in  1819  destroyed  his 
office,  although  all  the  machinery  was  saved.  Shortly 
after  this  he  discontinued  his  connection  with  the  im- 
provement, Konig  having  retired  to  Bavaria  after  tho 
two  had  had  ft  falling  out.  Mr.  Bcnslcy  died  Septom. 
ber  11,  1833, 

Benvenue.  — A  kind  of  entrance  fee  paid  to  the 
chapel  by  a  workman  on  entering  a  fresh  office  in  Eng- 
land.  Derived  from  the  French  bienvenue,  welcome. 

Benzine.  —  A  very  dean,  pungent  -  smelling  fluid, 
used  in  printing- oflices  to  Ternove  ink  from  type  or  roll- 
ers. It  ia  one  of  the  numerous  products  of  petroleum. 
Insurance  companies  do  not  generally  allow  mora  tlian 
a  quart  at  a  time  in  an  office,  unless  special  rates  are 
made.  Benzine  docs  not  gum  or  cake,  and  evaporates 
very  rapidly,  so  that  a  form  can  be  washed  by  It  and 
almost  immediately  put  to  press  again.  From  its  dry- 
ing so  rapidly  it  docs  very  little  injury  to  wood-cuts, 
whioh  would  be  destroyed  if  washed  with  lye,  which 
takes  a  considerable  time  to  dry. 

Birange  J,  Pierre  Jean,  da,  the  celebrated  French 
poet,  the  most  nearly  akin  in  style  and  genius  to  Bums, 
was  the  son  of  a  tailor  in  Paris.  He  was  bom  in  1790 
and  died  in  1857.  lie  was  first  a  tavern-boy  and  then  a 
printer,  having  also  been  a  clerk.  His  success  with  his 
verso  led  him  to  abandon  printing,  of  which  he  had 
acquired  considerable  knowledge,  and  thenceforth  he 
subsisted  by  his  pen.  He  described  his  own  career  as 
*'  gftrcan  d'auberge,  imprimeur  et  cominis," 

Bereoirnen  eln  Marmsirlpt  (Ger.). — To  calcu- 
late how  much  space  copy  will  take ;  to  cast  off. 

Berjeau,  J.  Ph.,  a  late  French  writer  on  bibliog- 
raphy and  the  discovery  of  printing,  whose  books  af- 
ford great  aid  to  those  who  are  studying  these  questions. 


Among  his  other  works  are  the  Speculum  Humante  Sal- 
vatioms,  Le  Bibliomane,  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  and  the 
Canticum  Canticorum. 

Berlln^The  capital  of  Qermany  and  its  principal 
city,  Much  printing  is  done  there,  It  now  possesses 
SM  printing-offices,  giving  occupation  to  S.lfll  work- 
men and  1,00(1  apprentices,  of  whom  3,  «MJG  journeymen 
and  E73  apprentices  are  in  the  Society  offices,  which 
number  137,  Twenty-five  offices,  wlui  444  men  and 
13Q  boys,  do  not  pay  scale  prices,  and  173  offices,  hav- 
ing 462  men  and  394  boys,  do  not  trouble  themselves  in 
the  least  about  the  scale.  The  Government  or  Imperial 
Printing-Office,  which  Is  situated  there,  is  a  very  largo 
one.  It  has  a  manager,  10  deputies  and  700  composi- 
tors, pressmen,  binders  and  other  hands.  The  weight 
of  the  type  is  SS0  tons, 

Bernard,  Augusta  Joseph,  a  French  writer  ort 
typography  and  bibliography,  was  born  at  Montbrison, 
France,  January  1,  l$ll.  He  was  the  son  of  a  printer. 
Affluug  his  published  works  are  those  upon  Gcofroy 
Tory,  Antolne  YitrS,  the  Stephensos,  and  the  Origin  of 
Printing  in  Europe. 

BeSteH-Anfltalt  (Oct.).— The  distribution-ofllces  at 
Leipslc  and  Berlin  organized  by  the  booksellers'  organi- 
zation, the  mission  of  which  is  to  receive  daily  all  order- 
blanks  for  books,  &c.,  and  to  distribute  them  to  the 
various  special  agents  of  the  publishers  at  the  different 
places,  who  in  turn  dispatch  these  orders  to  the  respec- 
tive publishers,  to  be  filled.  These  distribution-offices 
also  send  out  all  prospectuses,  notices,  letters,  <Sie.,  is- 
sued by  the  publishers  or  booksellers,  by  transferring 
thorn  to  the  local  special  agent,  who  forwards  these  pa- 
pers together,  in  bulk,  to  the  respective  addresses,  gen- 
erally as  inelosures  with  a  regular  parcel,  which  he 
sends  to  the  retail  bookseller  for  whom  he  buys  and 
gathers  books,  &. — Caspar. 

Beveled  Boards. — Very  heavy  hoards  with  bev- 
eled edges,  nsed  for  covers  of  books.  Cards  also  some- 
times have  beveled  edges. 

Beveled.  Rule- — Rule  mode  with  the  face  all  at 
one  side,  instead  of  having  a  bevel  above  and  below  it. 
This  rule  is  intended  for  joining  at  the  corners  without 
a  mitre.— Southward, 

Beiels. — Pieces  of  metal  cast  nearly  as  high  as  type 
and  having  a  bevel cd  edge,  used  by  storeotypers  to  form 
the  flange  ot  the  side  of  the  plate, 

Bewick,  Thomas,  the  modern  reviver  of  the  art 
of  wood-ungmvlng,  was  bom  August  IS,  1753,  and  died 
November  8,  1828.  He  displayed  great  skill  in  draw- 
ing, which  led  to  his  being  bound  to  a  copper-plate  en- 
graver, Kalph  Beilby.  Br,  Hutton,  the  mathematician, 
some  time  after  desiring  to  illustrate  a  work  on  mensu- 
ration, was  advised  by  Mr.  Bellhy  to  use  wood-cuts  in- 
stead of  copper-plates  for  that  purpose,  as  they  were 
much  easier  printed.  He  followed  the  advice,  and  the 
wood -cuts  were  executed  by  Bewick,  He  was  highly 
pleased  with  his  success,  and  he  ever  afterwards  de- 
voted his  attention  chiefly  to  wood.  After  his  appren- 
ticeship had  expired  he  became  a  partner  with  his  pre- 
vious master,  way's  Fables,  issued  shortly  afterwards, 
afforded  him  a  favorable  opportunity  to  show  his  skill, 
and  in  1790  he  illustrated  a  History  of  Quadrupeds, 
which  attracted  universal  attention.  From  that  time 
until  his  death  he  continued  engraving,  illustrating  a 
great  variety  of  books  on  almost  all  subjects.  It  was 
found  that  with  hfm  new  graces  had  come.  His  graver 
was  more  expressive,  his  execution  better,  and  his  sense 
of  the  pictorial  finer  than  that  of  any  of  his  immediate 
predecessors.  Indeed  wood-engraving  had  bocomc  al- 
most a  lost  art.  His  work  was  in  line,  the  shadowB  be- 
ing indicated  by  the  greater  thickness  and  closeness, 
while  the  lights  were  represented  by  very  faint  lines, 
far  apart.  His  influence  was  great  upon  his  contempo- 
raries.  Anderson  imitated  him,  and  to  this  day  most 
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regularly-bred  engravers  think  his  method  is  the  only 
legitimate  one  and  the  only  one  vvhich  shows  the  best 
effects  that  can  be  made  from  the  wood,  Linton,  the 
most  eminent  of  recent  engravers,  is  emphatic  in  bis  ut- 
terances upon  tills  point.  The  making  of  collections  of 
print*  by  Bewick  ia  a  practice  common  among  eonnois- 
sours  and  persons  ■who  love  engravings. 

Beys,  Giles,  a  Paris  printer  of  repu- 
tation, who  was  the  first  to  moke  a  syste- 
matic distinction  between  Oic  i  and  j  and 
the  u  and  v.  He  did  not  himself  invent 
the  separation,  borrowing  it  from  Ramus, 
who  used  It  in  a  Latin  grammar  of  1BS7. 
Beys  adopted  it  in  Claude  Mignaut's  Latin 
Commentary  on  Horace.  Beys  was  a  son- 
in-law  of  Christopher  Plantm.  He  died 
in  1593. 

Bianoa.  (Ital,), — The  first  side  or  the 
white  paper,  Wore  any  tmpreeaion  has 
been  taken. 

Blanohl  (Ital.).  — The  quadrate  and 
spaces,  «S  well  as  all  the  other  blanks  and 
parta  that  do  not  print. 

BiblB  The  Bible  has  remained  from 

the  beginning  of  printing  the  chiof  work 
of  the  printing-press,  as  it  had  been  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  before  the 
principal  book  for  copyists  on  vellum  or 
parchment.  There  arc  very  few  manu- 
scripts of  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  Livy  or 
Herodotus  extant  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  Bible,  The  Metita  printers 
Issued  two  editions  before  the  art  was 
dispersed  abroad  in  1463,  one  ot  these  be- 
ing truly  magnificent.  Their  reasons  for 
choosing  the  Bible  as  the  subject  of  their 
first  attempt  may  readily  be  conceived. 
More  copyists  were  employed  upon  it 
than  upon  any  other  work ;  it  was  ex- 
tremely large  and  costly,  and  yet  there 
was  a  demand  for  it  which  could  be  de- 
pended upon.  This  first  Bible  is  gener- 
ally known  as  the  Mnzarin  Bible,  from 
having  been  discovered  m  Wio  library  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin.  Like  the  Other  early 
books,  it  was  without  a  title-page.  Por- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  text  were  printed  as 
early  as  1477,  and  tho  entire  Scriptures 
in  that  language  in  1488.  Stephens's 
Greek  Psalms,  of  1589,  is  celebrated  as 
being  the  first  divided  into  verses.  The 
version  which  Luther  niade  in  German 
fixed  the  standard  of  that  language. 
Since  1450  a  constant  succession  of  Bibles 
has  been  published.  In  many  languages 
it  is  the  only  complete  book,  as  it  was 
translated  into  them  by  missionaries,  no 
other  printing  following,  and  in  many 
others  there  are  only  a  few  additional 
books.  The  first  complete  English  Bible 
in  print  was  that  of  Coverdule,  which  Is 
believed  to  have  been  produced  at  Zurich 
in  1586.  Our  present  text  is  founded 
upon  Wycliffe's,  which  was  taken  from 
the  Latin  Vulgate.  Tins  manuscript, 
freely  circulated,  had  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  succeeding  translators.  In  many  places  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  used  in 
Episcopal  churches,  varies  from  the  King  James  ver- 
sion. This  is  because  the  Bishop's  Bible  or  some  older 
form  was  used .  After  Kin  g  James  came  u  pon  the  throne 
he  desired  to  distinguish  himself  by  a  new  version,  which 
indeed  was  needed.  He  thevef  ore  called  upon  the  divines 
and  learned  men  of  that  age  to  undertake  it,  and  forty  - 
soven  of  them  were  actually  employed  upon  the  work. 


Upon  its  completion  it  was  universally  recognized  as  the 
best  that  had  appeared,  and  it  is  so  regarded  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  lute  Revised  Version  has  fallen  dead,  so 
iar  as  popular  use  is  concerned. 

Bibles  have  been  printed  in  England  only  by  patent, 
but  in  Scotland  considerable  freedom  has  been  allowed, 

fflirriplinrrotupiftfria-^ura 
rgrjmfripIinrDilfciiofnQilrc 
no  rufloDmltgu  illP  £  ♦  £u  fio 
iJirioaurlftjumrofumnimio 
fromiprionra  rtf:  mrortuptta 
am  rarit  rift  .pymiu  tt o*£oru= 
ptfrfh'a  itarp  rapinnirMiutt 
ao  regtm  prtpituu^t  rrgo  to 
If  ctmn  mi  ftDib?  rr  ftxptriG  orr? 
gee  ipft:  triliflitc  rapimnd  ml 
prtptruu  rrrjnrria'  Mrgue  lu 
mtnrapmitir:  o  rants  qui  prf' 
risfflis-Cuifirftautrapiftia 
it  qura&moDu  faria  fit  rrfcta 
5  non  abfrauDam  a  nobis  Fa 
ttamntra  Dei:  ft&  ab  mtrio  na* 
riumifl5mfji(rjaba:£rpona"i' 
Iirrcm  rnniriailliuB-i  uonptE- 
ribo  urrirarc :  nrqj  turn  fuiDia 

TAO-BMILE  OF  A  rOTlTION  OF  THE  EFBLE  Or  THIBTT-BH  X.IKE9. 

Thousands  of  errors  crept  into  the  earlier  editions,  as 
there  were  no  authorized  revisers.  The  parable  of  the 
vineyard  was  printed  in  one  edition  as  the  "  parable  of 
the  vinegar ; "  the  Breeches  Bible  is  so  called  because  in 
Genesis,  where  our  first  parents  are  said  to  havo  sewed 
fig-loaves  together,  it  roads  *'  they  sewed  themselves 
breeches ; "  and  one  edition  was  printed  in  which  there 
appeared  "thou  shalt  commit  adultery,"  Bibles  were 
scarce  up  to  tlie  beginning  of  this  century,  and  many 
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of  them  badly  printed.  The  spiritual  destitution  -which 
existed  in  Wales  in  17B7  led  to  the  printing  of  an  edi- 
tiain  of  the  Welsh  Bible  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  But  still  people  were  generally 
destitute  of  Bibles,  and  in  1803  the  condition  of  affairs 
led  to  tlie  formation  of  a,  society  which  should  do  noth- 
ing eaJOSpt  print  and  circulate  Bibles.  The  British  and 
t^oneign  Bible  Society  lias  ever  since  1804  been  engaged 
in  this  work,  unci  its  example  has  been  imitated  all  oyer 
■the  Christian  world.  Special  editions  for  special  uses 
arc  printed  for  other  publishers,  but  for  Great  Britain 
and  its  colonies  this  has  been  for  many  ycaTS  the  chiof 
source  of  production.  The  book  is  better  printed  and 
is  much  more  accurate  than  it  used  to  be. 

One  of  the  very  fust  works  engaged  in  by  those  who 
sustained  the  press  nt  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  the  print- 
ing of  a  Bible  in  the  Indian  language,  commonly  known 
as  Eliot's  Indian  Bible.  The  Now  Testament  was  com- 
pleted in  1658,  and  in  1&68  the  rest  of  the  Scriptures 
was  finished.  Thia  book,  which  it  is  said  can  he  read 
only  by  one  person,  from  tlie  scarcity  of  copies  and  the 
historical  circumstances  connected  with  it  sells  at  the 
highest  rate  of  auy  book  printed  in  America,  or  from 
two  to  five  times  its  weight  in  gold,  according  to  condi- 
tion. The  first  English  edition  was  brought  out  stealth- 
ily by  Eneeland  &  Green,  two  Boston  printers,  in  1753, 
with  the  London  imprint  of  "Hark  Baskctty  Printer  to 
the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty."  William  Bradford, 
whilo  imng  jo  Philadelphia,  proposed  to  brine  out  an 
edition,  but  it  was  never  done.  The  first  Philadelphia 
issue  was  that  of  Robert  Aitkca,  in  1783,  This  book  is 
also  much  sought  after,  A  German  Bible  was  brought 
out  at  Germantown,  Pa.,  in  1743,  and  several  editions 
of  the  New  Testament  in  German  were  printed  before 
the  Revolution.  From  1790  thoro  has  been  a  continuous 
succession  of  Bibles  from  the  press  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston.  Jlathew  Carey  printed  a  Douay 
Bible  in  1790,  and  bis  publication  of  Bibles  was  larger, 
perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  person  of  his  time.  lie 
kept  one  or  two  sizes  standing  in  type.  Hugh  Gains 
had  one  size  in  typo  in  New  York.  Thomas  made  many 
Bibles  in  Worcester,  Mass.  It  was  a,  common  plan  for 
eight,  ten  or  a  dozen  booksellers  to  unite  together  to 
pay  the  expense  of  an  edition,  then  dividing  the  sheets 
among  themselves  and  having  thorn  bound  as  they 
were  needed.  The  example  of  Grant  Britain  in  estab- 
lishing a  Bible  Society  was  not  lost  here,  and  in  1813  an 
American  one  was  begun  in  New  York,  Daniel  Pan- 
Shaw  being  the  printer,  and  his  office  and  theirs  being 
in  Sloat  lane,  just  where  the  Cotton  Exchange  now  is. 
A  few  years  after  it  -was  removed  to  Nassau  street,  Mr. 
Fnnshaw  remaining  the  printer  till  about  1844.  In  1858 
it  put  up  the  large  building  it  now  occupies  in  Ninth 
street,  all  atovo  trie  groundfioor  being  devoted  to  tlie 
manufacture,  of  Bibles  and  Testaments.  Tho  text  that 
the  society  is  using  depends  upon  a  printer.  Their 
standard  edition  of  1831  followed  Fanehaw's  edition  of 
1818,  and  ho  again  followed  the  text  of  tlie  first  stereo- 
typed Bible  in  America,  tho  one  brought  out  by  the 
Bruces,  which  was  a  composite  text,  made  up  from  sev- 
eral Old- World  Bibles.  During  its  existence  tho  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  has  manufactured  more  than  $35,000,- 
000  worth  of  Bibles.  It  now  issues  the  book  in  many 
languages.  Very  little  is  done  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  in  cheap  editions  of  the  ordinary  version,  Fam- 
ily Bibles  are  largely  printed  in  Philadelphia,  and  to 
some  extent  in  other  places.  The  Revised  Edition  was 
reprinted  in  America  by  a  number  of  publishers  when 
it  first  came  out,  but  large  sales  are  no  longer  effected. 

The  printing  of  Bibles  Is  something  that  requires 
great  care.  The  first  necessity  Is  a  good  text.  In  this 
respect,  we  are  assured  by  the  highest  authorities,  the 
English  editions  are  superior  to  tlie  American,  as  the 
work  of  the  English  Bible  Society  is  all  furmcd  out, 
and  the  slightest  crnjr  causes  the  rejection  of  plates  or 
printed  Sheets.    It  Should  be  noted,  however,  that  many 


words  are  spelled  and  compounded  in  the  issues  of  the 
authorized  English  printers  of  to-day  In  a  way  which  is 
not  used  elsewhere  in  England  or  America.  It  has  be- 
come almost  a  matter  of  superstition  to  avoid  altering 
even  unessential  details.  Among  sueh  words  may  be 
mentioned  "phdster,"  "muaick,"  "plumbline,"  "press- 
fat,"  "  morter  "  and  "  pourtray."  Some  proper  names 
are  used  differently  from  the  ordinary  usage,  as  Cesar. 
There  are  no  quotation  marts,  and  no  Italic  to  signify 
emphasis.  This  can  be  shown  more  plainly  by  a  quo- 
tation from  Luke  ix.  19,  the  modern  form  being  given 
directly  after  the  other : 

Thoy  answering  said,  John  the  Baptist ;  but  SOme 
my,  Elias  ;  and  others  *is#,  that  one  of  the  old  prophets 
is  risen  again. 

They  answering  said :  "John  the  Baptist ;  but  some 
[say],  Elias ;  and  others  [say]  that  one  of  the  old  proph- 
ets is  risen  again." 

Old  forms,  of  words  are  constantly  used,  such  as 
"glister"  for  "glitter,"  "which"  for  "who,"  "his" 
for  "  its."  These  various  reasons,  together  with  the 
faet  that  many  persons  have  an  excellent  textual  mem- 
ory of  its  contents,  and  that  others  have  a  superstitious 
reverence  for  the  pftper,  tlie  ink  and  the  binding— the 
externals  of  the  Holy  Book,  instead  of  its  message  and 
meaning — all  so  tend  that  he  would  be  a  very  bold 
printer  who  should  resolve  to  make  any  changes,  if  he 
were  publishing  on  Iris  own  aecoont,  and  he  would  not 
be  allowed  to  do  so  if  the  book  were  issued  on  another 
person's  order,  Forty  years  ago  the  American  Bible 
Society  re  punctuated  their  standard  edition,  making 
Other  changes  that  ought  really  to  have  been  done,  al- 
though conservatively.  Tlie  plates  had  been  cast  and 
some  copies  circulated,  when  a  noted  divine  had  his  at- 
tention called  to  the  alterations.  He  published  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  subject,  called  the  trustees  of  the  society 
together,  and  appealed  to  the  members.  The  result 
was  that  the  plates  were  altered  back  again  at  a  very 
considerable  expense,  and  the  society  once  more  used 
Fanshaw's  edition  of  ISIS  as  their  model. 

Bible  Text. — A  largo  size  of  type,  otherwise  known 
as  great  primer ;  so  called  because  it  was  largely  used  in 
printing  the  Bible, 

BiMlOfrttOflte  (Ft.).— Tho  Abbe  Rive,  librarian  to 
the  Due  oio  la  Yalliere,  defines  this  as  one  versed  In  a 
knowledge  of  title-pages,  colophons,  editions,  tho  places 
where  books  were  printed,  the  presses  whence  issued, 
and  all  other  minutuc  concerning  a  book. 

Bihllofrjaoay.— Knowledge  of  books. 

Bibliographer,  Bibliocrraphe  (Fr.),  Bibllog- 
rapn.  (Got.),  Bibliooraiaf  (Dutch),— -One  acquainted 
with  books,  their  authors,,  subjects,  editions  and  his- 
tory. A  describer  of  books  and  other  literary  details. 

Bibliography. — A  systematic  description  of  bonks 
and  manuscripts,  with  notices  of  different  editions, 
time  when  printed,  published  prices,  reputed  or  actual 
value,  &c.  The  French  term  bibliographic  was  long 
used  to  imply  only  an  acquaintance  with  ancient  writ- 
ings and  the  art  of  deciphering  them.  Gradually  the 
meaning  of  the  term  changed,  until  it  now  signifies  the 
science  of  books,  regarded  simply  as  such.  Thus  lim- 
ited, it  excludes  all  consideration  either  of  the  literary 
merits  of  a  work,  or  of  the  importance  or  interest  of  the 
subjects  which  the  author  treats  of.  or  of  the  truth  or 
value  of  his  statements,  opinions  or  speculations.  To  a 
certain  extent  tills  knowledge  Is  possessed  by  all  who 
make,  read,  sell  or  buy  books,  but  there  are  those  who 
have  acquired  extensive  Information  upon  this  topic, 
and  it  is  to  these  alone  that  the  terni  bibliographer 
properly  applios.  In  Germany,  Italy,  FTance,  England 
and  the  United  States  many  works  have  been  published 
in  general  or  special  bibliography,  and  a  mere  catalogue 
of  them  would  fill  many  volumes.  Catalogues  of  books 
are  the  most  common.  They  are  arranged  according  to 
subjects  or  alphabetically,  either  plan  having  diaadvan- 
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tages,  and  it  is  beetles  very  difficult  to  catalogue  ft  book 
correctly.  Among  other  things  that  should  be  noted 
we  size,  place  of  publication,  date  of  issue,  name  of 
author,  name  o£  publisher,  title  and  subject.  Under 
the  last  lieud  a  question  ■would  coma  up  as  to  where  the 
Beggar's  Opera  should  be  classed,  under  Drama  or  Mu- 
sic. Should  King  Philip's  War  be  under  New  England 
or  Indian,  and  should  Hetties  of  Albany  be  under  Al- 
bany or  Rebellion  ?  Many  titles  an^  very  ambiguous, 
and  it  is  often  burd  to  select  the  leading  word.  In  the 
British  Museum  books  aro  classified  under  their  first 
principal  word,  but  under  this  rule  the  Seleet  Works 
of  Anstopltancs  would  be  under  Select  and  not  under 
Aristophanes.  A  club  in  Boston  bought  a  library,  and 
the  cataloguer  Arranged  the  books  according  to  this 
theory.  As  a  result  nearly  half  the  library  was  under 
Works,  as  Works  of  John  Adams,  Works  of  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  and  so  on.  To  determine  the  size  the 
folding  of  the  sheets  must  be  examined,  and  to  dis- 
cover the  author's  name  a  search  of  a  day  Is  sometimes 
necessary.  Many  Attempts  have  been  made  fit  surveys 
of  the  literature  of  particular  countries,  places,  persons, 
or  sciences  and  arts.  Some  of  them  are  very  elaborate, 
while  others  are  confined  to  a  single  volume.  Recent 
instances  io  printing  are  Hildcburn's  Bibliography  of  the 
Works  Printed  in  Pennsylvania  before  1783,  and  Ford's 
Franklin  Bibliography .  The  Boston  Public  Library  has 
done  considerable  work  in  tbis  line.  There  are  also 
bibliographies  of  booka  which  are  rare  or  difficult  to 
find. 

The  principal  works  of  this  kind  upon  printing  are 
Renouard's,  Panzer's,  Ames's,  Brunei's,  Dibdtn's,  Mat- 
taire's,  and  Blgmore  and  Wymon'e,  The  last  is  the  most 
convenient  for  speedy  consultation.  The  best  collec- 
tion in  this  country  of  bwjks  on  printing  wliich  Is  ade- 
quately indexed  is  that  in  the  New  York  State  Library. 
The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1376  upon  libraries  is  filled 
with  information  concerning  libraries  and  their  manage- 
ment, and  has  a  list  of  the  most  approved  modern  bibli- 
ographies. Early  books  can  only  be  studied  by  those 
who  nave  a  competent  knowledge  of  Latin ;  next  In  im- 
portance come  German  and  French, 

Bibliomania,  signifies  a  passion  for  possessing  curi- 
ous books.  The  true  bibliomaniac  is  governed  in  the 
purchase  of  books  less  by  the  value  of  their  contents 
than  by  some  other  consideration  affecting  thorn.  To 
be  valuable  in  his  eyes  they  must  relate  to  particular 
subjects,  bo  embellished  curiously,  or  have  something 
remarkable  in  their  history.  Among  those  that  are  thus 
sought  for  arc  all  books  printed  before  1480  ;  all  books 
except  trite  religious  ones  printed  before  1500 ;  block 
books ;  the  productions  of  the  Elzevirs  and  the  Aid! ; 
Cast  ton's  works ;  first  editions  of  authors,  like  Boc- 
caccio's Decameron,  and  the  single  plays  and  first  folio 
of  Shakespeare ;  books  from  celebrated  presses,  like 
those  of  Bodonl  and  Ibarra  ;  the  first  books  printed  In 
particular  towns,  like  Bradford's  In  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Day's  or  Green's  In  Cambridge  ;  u,  set  of 
an  author's  works,  like  Ruskin's ;  books  with  defects 
or  errors,  like  the  Vinegar  Bible  or  the  Breeches  Bible ; 
those  which  have  been  bound  by  celebrated  binders, 
like  Payne  ;  that  have  had  artistic  ownors,  like  Grolier ; 
that  have  a  book-plate  or  the  signature  of  some  distin- 
guished person,  such  as  Burns  or  Washington  or  Goethe, 
and  in  fact  everything  that  lends  an  interest  to  the  vol- 
ume apart  from  its  reading  matter.  Particular  works 
rise  in  value  to  a  very  great  height.  There  are  many 
books  known  to  bibliographers  which  are  worth  over  a 
thousand  dollars ;  one  was  sold  In  "New  York  for  {8.000 
twelve  years  ago  and  has  since  been  resold  for  $15,000, 
and  Quaritch  displayed  In  New  York  In  1890  the  Psalter 
of  14C7  of  Fust  and  Sehoe/fer,  for  which  he  asked  #36,- 
350.  The  highest  price  yet  reached  for  an  American 
book  is  #1,050.   To  be  worth  a  large  sum  in  the  biblio- 


maniac's sense  the  book  must  have  something  about  it 
whfeh  would  make  it  remarkable  in  his  eyes  and  It  must 
then  be  scarce.  The  book  written  by  Napoleon  when 
he  was  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  is  an  illustration.  There 
are  many  colleistors  who  are  anxious  to  get  everything 
they  can  concerning  htm ;  the  book  was  of  no  value 
when  published,  the  edition  was  small,  and  the  work 
not  being  in  demand  most  of  the  copies  were  probably 
thrown  away.  It  is  now  consequently  very  scarce,  so 
if  a  copy  turns  up  it  is  worth  ten  times  the  value  of  his 
nephew  s  Yie  de  Cesar,  although  this  has  intrinsic  mer- 
its, has  valuable  historical  matter,  Is  much  larger  and 
is  well  printed.  Gathering  many  editions  of  the  same 
work  hits  always  had  an  attraction  for  the  bibliomaniac, 
while  to  make  a  complete  collection  of  the  works  of  a 
voluminous  writer  or  tho  whole  number  of  volumes 
issued  by  a  single  printer  is  likewise  veiy  seductive.  It 
is  supposed  that  there  are  about  two  hundred  books  pub- 
lished by  the  Elzevirs.  A  collector  attempts  to  gather 
them  all  and  is  at  first  pleased  with  the  ease  with  which 
he  moves  on.  Many  can  be  bought  for  about  a  dollar  or 
two  and  nearly  any  volume  for  #5.  But  after  he  geta 
beyond  one  hundred  and  fifty  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
the  rest.   LTe  knows  the  names  of  the  books  he  requires. 
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but  a  year  will  go  by  without  showing  him  more  than 
three  or  four,  no  matter  how  assiduous  may  be  his 
search  or  how  long  his  purse.  Of  some  there  may  not 
be  more  than  two  or  three  in  existence  ;  of  the  scarcest 
perhaps  only  one ;  tliose  that  have  eight  or  ten  copies 
may  all  be  In  public  or  corporate  libraries  or  In  the 
hands  of  men  who  will  not  sell ;  and  the  collector's  only 
chance  on  these  is  when  a  library  is  dispersed  by  the 
death  of  it*  owner.  Books  were  formerly  printed  in 
editions  of  a  few  hundred.  War,  fire,  mice,  water  and 
ignorance  speedily  destroyed  them.  Those  that  are  pre- 
served aro  in  public,  society  or  college  libraries,  and 
their  number  is  continually  becoming  smaller.  There 
aro  not  many  copies  of  the  first  folio  Shakespeare,  yet 
when  Edwin  Forrest's  house  caught  fire  in  Philadelphia 
one  of  these  books  was  there.  The  Chicago  Historical 
Society  Library  has  twice  been  burned  out ;  there  were 
undoubtedly  many  unique  books  on  its  shelves  each 
time,  and  these  have  now  totally  disappeared.  The 
finest  collection  of  materials  for  Western  history,  that  of 
Jwncs  McBride,  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  went  to  the  paper- 
mill.  Tlie  book  which  George  H.  Moore  esteems  as  the 
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first  one  from  Bradford's  press  in  New  YoTk  is  lost.  It 
is  a  Curious  fact  that  cheap  book*  issued  in  large  edi- 
tions are  among  the  hardest  to  find  when  some  time  has 
elapsed,  Tims  the  New  England  Primer  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  while  larger  Hew  England  books,  which 
were  Dot  published  in  hundreds  where  this  was  in  thou- 
sands, can  very  easily  be  obtained.  An  early  edition  of 
Mother  Goose's  Melodies  will  bring  its  weight  In  gold. 
Illustrated  books,  those  upon  vellum,  prohibited  books, 
works  upon  curious  materials  and  obscene  books  have 
each  their  collectors.  Tall  copies  are  greatly  desired. 
Until  lately  there  was  no  close  uniformity  in  the  sixes 
of  sheets.  Before  the  Kourdrinier  machine  came  Into 
nee  the  sheets*  of  paper  frequently  varied  an  inch  or 
an  inch  and  a  half.  After  being  printed  those  that  were 
of  one  size  wore  picked  out  and  bound  together.  If 
the  work  afterwards  became  sought  for  this  largo  copy 
looked  much  fincT  and  gave  a  better  opportunity  for  tie 
binder  to  show  his  skill.  Moat  books  Wei's  and  are  yet 
cropped  too  close.  In  America  the  first  editions  of 
Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Longfellow  and  otlier  writers  are 
now  sought  for,  as  are  the  first  productions  of  the  New 
England  towns,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  JSphrattt. 
Other  American  cities  and  neighborhoods  may  have  a 
few  collectors,  hut  not  enough  to  teuso  the  price  of  the 
books  materially,  For  instance,  tbo  ratTliest  broductions 
of  Cincinnati  lie  unnoticed  there  on  the  stalls,  and  New 
York  books  after  the  Revolution  up  to  1835  are  still 
unregarded.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some:  day, 
when  these  books  are  far  more  difficult  to  get  than  they 
are  now,  collectors  will  endeavor  in  vain  to  obtain  seta. 
In  England  Caxton  is  Hie  summit  of  the  bibliomaniac's 
desire.  He  published  some  ninety  books,  which  will 
bring  anywhere  from  £20  to  £300  each,  According  to 
condition  and  the  value  of  the  hook  itself.  In  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  Bradford  hooks  are  sought  for. 
By  a  curious  succession  of  adventures  It  happened  that 
he  began  the  art  in  both  cities — in  Philadelphia  in  1085 
and  in  New  York  fn  1093.  Thus  he  appeals  to  hook- 
buyers  in  both  places.  Proficiency  as  a  book-collector 
is  only  to  be  attained  by  buying  largely,  by  attending 

auctions  and  frequenting  book  stores,  by  comparisons 
of  catalogues  and  by  examination  of  the  books  them- 
selves. Some  collectors  buy  large  lots  and  then  weed 
out  what  they  do  not  desire,  Brinley,  i*ho  had  the 
most  valuable  American  libmry,  traveled  from  town  to 
town  with  a  light  wagon  and  purchased  the  contents  of 
gurrets ;  much  was  bought  in  lota  that  he  did  not  ex- 
amine. Some  of  the  books  for  which  he  did  not  pay 
more  than  five  or  ten  cents  have  since  sold  for  nearly 
as  many  hundred  dollars,  Well-selected  books  or  pam- 
phlets keep  continually  increasing  in  price. 

BiHiopegy. — The  ait  of  bookbinding. 

Bibliophile. — A  lover  of  books. 

Bibliopole  or  Bibliopoliat.— A  bookseller  who  Is 
well  versed  in  his  own  occupation. 

Bibliotaphe. — One  who  buries  his  hooks  by  keep- 
ing them  under  lock  and  key,  or  framing  them  in  glass- 
cases. 

BibUotlieca  (Lat.),  Bibliothek.  (Ger),  Bibllo- 
th,Gqrie  (Ft.), — A  library  ;  also  used  to  designate  a 
collection  of  books  on  a  special  topic,  as  £lbliotheca 
Scoto-Oeltica,  a  catalogue  of  Gaelic  books. 

Bibliothecarius  (Lai).  Blilioth&aaire  (Fr.), 
Bibliothekar  (Ger.). — A  librarian. 

BidwelL,  GwOry  ta  H.,  who  wrote  an  excellent  book 
upon  imposition,  the  best  which  has  yet  appeared,  and 
a  Beady  Reckoner,  committed  suicide  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  September  6,  1885.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Holmes  &  Oo,,  of  that  eity,  but  had  for  many 
years  been  employed  in  New  York.  He  was  about 
sixty-five  years  of  age. 

Biette  (Ital.), —  Sidestieks  and  footsticks ;  beveled 
furniture, 
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Big  Bodies. — Types  cast  in  molds  that  have  not 
been  accurately  set,  and  are  a  little  too  large. 

Bill.— 1.  A  term  for  a  broadside  or  poster.  2,  A 
record  of  work  done,  or  a  charge  for  it. 

Bill  of  Type).— An  old  expression,  not  now  used  !n 
America,  to  indicate  the  type  cast  at  one  time,  with  Its 
proportions  all  perfect.  This  used  to  he  300  pounds. 
To  this  there  were  3,000  lower-case  m'H,  A  more  com- 
mon plan  in  America  la  to  cast  000  or  1,300  pounds,  as 
these  figures  allow  of  easy  subdivision,  so  that  u  font  of 
100,  150,  BOO,  800  Or  400  pounds  can  be  quickly  made 
up.  Printers  when  ordering  pay  no  attention  to  these 
Weights,  but  send  for  what  flicy  need.  The  quantity 
of  type  of  each  kind  made  is  regulated  by  experience. 
Thus  in  England  more  u*a  are  required  than  here,  as 
the  u  is  retained  in  many  words  like  honour,  favour  or 
behaviour,  and  more  semi-eolons  and  hyphens  are  em- 
ployed, from  a  difference  In  punctuation  and  hypheniz- 
ing.  Particular  authors  run  to  sorts.  In  Scotland  type 
is  apportioned  by  weight  and  not  by  number.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  bill  of  type  In  the  English  language : 
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There  are,  besides,  accents.  To  a  font  of  this  size 
there  are  300  grave  a's,  250  acute  eVs,  200  circumflex  It's 
and  800  circumflex  e%  while  all  the  rest  are  100  each. 
The  Italic,  as  given  by  Hansard,  is  one-fifth  of  the  Ro- 
man, while  rfacKellar  gives  as  the  proper  proportion 
one-tenth.  Large  quadrats  are  extra,  and  weigh  to  a 
font  of  this  size,  or  800  pounds,  about  80  pounds.  In 
the  capitals  I  is  most  numerously  used,  T  the  second, 
and  E  and  A  third.  The  same  rule  is  found  in  the 
small  capitals.  The  total  number  of  letters  as  given 
by  Hansard  is  107,100  lower  case,  1,510  double  letters. 
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2.S50  accents,  10,960  reference  marks  and  punctuation 
marks,  10,D00  figures,  5,831  small  capitals,  SI  ,4*0  Italic 
lower-case  letters,  802  Italic  double  letters,  410  Italic 
points,  470  Italic  accented  letters  and  3,133  Italic  capi- 
tals, The  spaces  number  48,500,  Thus  the  Roman  em- 
braces 149,011  characters,  the  Italic  84!  734  characters, 
and  the  spaces  48,500.  In  all  there  arc  S32,S45.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  letter  e  in  its  various  forma  is  a  little 
less  than  8  per  cent,  of  the  it  hole,  but  it  forms  10  or  11 
per  cent,  in  actual  use.  Id  pica  355  average  letters 
make  a  pound. 

Billet  Note.— A  folded  writing-paper,  size  6  by  8 
inches. 

Bill- Heads. — A  class  of  job-work  by  which  a  state- 
ment of  account  is  presented  to  a  debtor,  There  is, 
usually  speaking,  a  displayed  top,  containing  the  name 
and  business,  'with  the,  date,  and  below  these  are  ruled 
lines  upon  which  the  items  of  a  bill  can  be  placed. 
Flat  cap,  14  by  17  laches,  is  the  standard  size,  weigh- 
ing from  fourteen  to  eighteen  pounds  to  the  ream,  Law 
blank  cap,  IS  by  16,  and  foolscap,  13  by  15,  are  some- 
times used.  Folio  post,  17  by  28  inches,  folded  the  nar- 
row way,  is  sometimes  employed  for  making  odd  sizes 
to  'which  flat  cap  will  not  cut  to  advantage.  Paper  Is, 
cut  into  halves,  quarters,  sixths  and  eighths.  Orders 
usually  embrace  some  of  two  or  three  sizes.  Most  of 
the  commoner  bill-h^ads  are  now  done  on  bill-head  paper, 
bought  ready  ruled.  It  is  much  cheaper.  A  bill-head 
differs  from  a  statement  of  account,  The  latter  is  sent 
every  month  for  the  balance  remaining  due.  The  bill- 
head is  used  for  bills  when  Immediate  payment  is  ex- 
pected, and  of  the  two  it  Is  the  more  ornately  printed. 

Bill-Posting; — To  put  up  handbills,  posters  or  plac- 
ards upon  walls  or  fences,  or  other  conspicuous  places, 
generally  in  the  open  air.  Gutter- snipes  are  posted 
against  the  pavement  at  the  edge  of  the  gutter.  No 
very  clear  definition  can  be  given  of  the  dfflerenco  be- 
tween a  handbill  and  a  poster,  except  that  the  latter  is 
the  larger.  It  is  not  a  poster  unless  of  considerable 
size.  Forty  years  ago  bills  wore  posted  in  any  vacant 
place,  but  to-day,  from  the  necessity  of  obtaining  per- 
mission to  put  them  up,  each  bill-poster  in  every  prin- 
cipal city  owns  his  own  fences  and  walls,  having  made 
arrangements  with  the  proprietors  of  the  grounds  or 
their  lessees.  Before  this  was  the  case  one  gang  of 
bill -posters  would  tear  down  the  bllla  of  any  other  firm 
that  they  thought  interfered,  with  their  own,  or  would 
paste  over  them,  and  they  were  frequently  obliged  to 
maintain  guards  to  prevent  others  from  tearing  theirs 
down.  In  1800  one  firm  In  New  York  paid  $90,000 
for  rent.  Tbey  have  500  stands  or  places  where  a  num- 
ber of  hills  can  be  exhibited  at  once,  and  0,000  three- 
sheet  bill-boards.  Theatrical  companies  give  tickets  to 
shopkeepers  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  bill -boards  In 
front  of  their  places.  The  usual  paper  for  posters  is  38 
by  4s,  double  and  triple  this  being  the  usual  theatrical 
dimensions.  But  some  run  up  to  34  138  or  33  sheets. 
Most  of  the  work  is  executed  In  the  daytime,  but  there 
Is  also  much  done  at  night.  A  weekly  paper  Las  paid 
$17,000  for  billing  a  single  Story,  and  flQ,0EW  a  year  has 
been  expended  in  one  town  year  after  year  by  a  certain 
firm  for  its  own  work.  The  implements  are  a  common 
whitewash  brush  and  a  pail  of  paste,  made  of  Hour  and 
water.  Occasionally  ladders  are  required,  With  this 
method  of  advertising  a  good  fence  or  blank  wall  be- 
comes of  great  value.  In  London  the  proprietor  of  a 
largo  hotel  in  tho  West  End  obtained  £300  cash  in  ad- 
vance for  the  use  of  the  hoarding  for  six  months,  its 
length  being  a  little  over  a  hundred  feet. 

Bills  in  Parliament. — A  class  of  work  which  has 
a  particular  scale  of  prices  in  composition. 

Bills  of  Pure  may  be  on  a  single  leaf  or  two,  three 
or  four  pages  of  &  note  or  letter  sheet,  or  may  even 
make  a  considerable  pamphlet.  They  are  on  hard  pa- 
per, moderately  displayed,  and  often  have  blanks  left 
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so  that  new  dishes  can  be  added  or  figures  changed. 
For  some  inns  and  restaurants  they  are  changed  daily ; 
others  only  have  new  ones  as  old  ones  are  used  up.  If 
articles  are  named  In  French  care  should  be  taken  that 
tho  words  arts  rightly  spelled  and  the  accents  correct; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
French  is  not  standard  French,  but  is  full  of  incorrectly 
formed  words.  The  languages  should  not  be  mixed. 
Nothing  looks  more  ridiculous  than  "woodcock  au 
beurre  or  "tea  it  la  reine."  Occasionally  French 
words  must  be  used,  because  in  cookery  there  may  be 
no  English  equivalent,  as  in  saute  or  ragout. 

Bills  of  Lading-  are  usually  printed  on  folio  post, 
17  by  S3  inches,  six  to  a  sheet, 

Bind- — 1.  Furniture  and  rules  are  said  to  bind  when, 
in  locking  up,  the  pressure  which  should  bo  directed 
against  the  type  falls  upon  them.  Pieces  of  furniture 
can  also  hind  against 
each  other,  as  a  foot- 
stlck  and  sidestick. 
%,  To  place  a  cover 
upon  a  book  or  pam- 
phlet. 9ee  Bookbind- 
ing, 

Bindef. — A  short 
term  for  a  bookbinder, 
and  also  a  term  for  the 
covers  which  are  sup- 
p  J  i  e  d  for  temporary 
use  by  publishers  of 
periodicals. 

Bindery. — A  book- 
binding establishment. 

Btnghani,  Sam- 
uel, the  earliest  exten- 
sive manufacturer  of 
rollers  in  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Hanover,  N.  H., 
in  1789.  He  became  an  apprentice  to  the  printing  busi- 
ness in  1800,  subsequently  going  to  Albany,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  In  the  latter  City  ho  was  employed  by 
Daniel  Fanshaw,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  compo- 
sition rollers.  Previous  to  this  balls  of  skin,  composi- 
tion balls  and  skin,  rollers  were  in  use,  the  latter  only  In 
a  few  places.  In  1*10  he  was  employed  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  and  in  1848  embarked  In.  roller-making.  In 
this  he  was  very  succcssf  ul,  He  died  in  at  the  age 
of  eighty-nine.  The  business  is  still  carried  on  as  Bing- 
ham, Daley  A  O'Hara. 

Blnny,  AioMitald,  a  Scotchman  who  went  to  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  in  1765.  He  had  biscn  a  printer,  and  knew 
something  about  type-fouDding,  Becoming  acquainted 
with  James  Ronald  sod,  a  baker,  who  liad  been  burned 
out  and  who  was  looking  for  a  new  opening,  he  easily 
induced  him  to  embark  in  the  business  of  letter-casting, 
They  began  in  1796  and  were  immediately  successful. 
This  was  the  first  permanent  foundry  in  tho  Union. 
Letter-casting  had  been  previously  practiced  by  Sstuer, 
Mitchelson,  Baine,  Buel  and  Mappa,  but  none  of  these 
had  taken  permanent  root,  About  1811  Binny  &  Ron- 
aldson  devised  an  improvement  on  tho  ancient  mold 
which  greatly  increased  the  facility  of  production,  and 
they  suhsequentlv  attempted  to  make  a  machine  for 
rubbing  type,  which  was  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Binny  re- 
tired from  business  in  2819,  it  afterwards  being  carried 
on  by  Mr,  Iionaldson.  From  their  foundry  was  issued 
the  first  American  specimen  book,  that  of  181£,  Mr, 
Konaldsnn  was  succeeded  by  L.  Johnson  &  Co, ,  and  they 
by  the  later  firm  of  MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan, 

Birmingham,  a  thriving  town  In  the  centre  of  the 
coal  region  of  Alabama,  publishes  three  daily  newspa- 

Eers  ana  eleven  other  periodicals,  and  has  a  number  of 
idependent  printing-offices. 

Bite. — "Where  two  parts  that  Should  meet  ooch  other 
completely  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  interpo- 
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sition  of  some  thin  substance  ;  henee  the  light  spot  on 
a  printed  page  occasioned  by  the  frisket  not  Hieing  suffi- 
ciently cut  out. 

Biting,  OT  biting-in,  the  expression  applied  to  the 
action  of  add  upon  the  copper-plate  that  has  been  laid 
bare  by  the  ctchlng-needle, 

Black-Leading.  —  In  electrotyping,  covering  the 
surface  of  the  page  which  is  to  be  molded  with  black- 
lead  and  afterwards  removing  the  excess.  Sob  Elec- 
TaOTYFINCf. 

Black-Letter. — That  type  which  most  closely  ap- 
proaches the  characters  used  at  the  beginning  of  print- 
fag,  before  the  introduction  of  Roman. 

Hblfl  line  ie  In  nonpareil  ffllb  SlacI:. 

Blacks. — 1.  When  a  apace,  quadrat  or  piece  of  fur- 
niture rises  and  is  imprinted  on  the  sheet ;  also  used 
when  wood-cuts  and  electrotypes  are  not  sufficiently 
cleared  out  and  the  low  parte  arc  printed.  3,  The  mime 
of  an  ink  used  In  coppcr-plnte  printing,  prepured  from 
the  charred  husks  of  the  grape  and  residue  of  the  wine- 
press. 

Blacksmith. — A  poor  workman.  It  is  regarded  as 
a  very  opprobrious  epithet. 

Blades,  William,  the  most  eminent  of  lately  liv 
ing  British  printers,  was  born  at  Clapham,  England,  on 

December  5, 18M,  and  re- 
ceived Mb  education  from 
tho  Be  v.  Civarlcs  Pritcli- 
ard,  now  professor  of  as- 
tronomy in  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, but  then  head 
master  of  Stockwell 
Grammar  School,  and  af- 
terwards of  Clap ham 
Grammar  School,  II  i  a 
father  was  Joseph  Blades, 
a  prosperous  printer,  and 
he  entered  his  office  while 
still  much  under  age.  Ills 
training  was  it  very  thor- 
ough one.  Very  early  in 
life  lie  manifested  a  great 
interest  In  Ciixtfio  niid  his 
work,  und  in  1858  lie  an- 
notated his  (xOTCTnayle 
of  Helthe,  and  the  next 
year  brought  out  Moral  Proucrbes  in  f ac-simile .  All  this 
time  he  was  working  upon  a  full  and  exhaustive  account 
of  Caxton's  life,  tracing,  him  through  early  records  and 
hy  his  own  printed  works  from  the  time  he  first  began 
as  a  merchant  down  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Blades's 
work  was  entitled  the  Life  and  Typography  of  W.  Cax- 
ton,  England's  First  Printer,  with  Evidence  of  Llis  Con- 
nection with  Colard  Mansion,  the  Printer  at  Bruges,  It 
was  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  with  numerous  plates,  and 
was  brought  out  in  1861-68,  To  do  the  subject  Justice 
all  known  copies  of  his  works  were  consulted  and  com- 
pared, aa  there  were  frequently  wide  differences  between 
different  copies  issued  in  the  same  year.  His  press  had 
been  a  prolific  one,  and  its  productions  wore  to  be  found 
in  many  houses  of  gentlemen  in  England  aud  in  the  li- 
braries on  the  Continent,  hut  particularly  in  the  greater 
English  libraries.  Much  aid  was  derived  from  Ilenry 
Bradsbaw,  whose  knowledge  of  early  printed  books 
was  evon  then  almost  unequaled.  A  couple  of  years 
after  this  work  was  finished  lie  compiled  a  Catalogue 
of  the  Books  Printed  by  Canton,  In  1889  he  issued  a 
book  on  the  Medals,  Jettons  und  Tokens  in  Connection 
with  Printing,  and  in  1870  a  Hat  of  the  Medals  Struck 
by  Order  of  tho  Corporation  of  London,  In  a  work 
entitled  Shakespeare  and  Typography  he  attempted 
to  show  that  the  groat  poet  was  himself  familiar  with 
the  art  preservative  of  all  arts.    A  small  work  pub- 
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lislied  by  him  in  ISfil  on  the  Enemies  of  Books  at- 
tracted much  attention,  both  on  account  of  its  mat- 
ter and  of  the  agreeable  and  racy  manner  in  which  his 
conclusions  were  stated.  It  was  determined  in  1837 
to  celebrate  the  fourth  centennial  of  the  introduction 
of  printing  in  England,  aud  in  this  Mr.  Blades  took  a 
leading  part,  It  proved  highly  successful,  A  public 
dinner  was  given  to  him  shortly  after  In  recognition  of 
his  services,  He  also  contributed  a  multitude  of  arti- 
cles to  the  press  of  England  upon  matters  of  interest  in 
relation  to  typography,  He  differed  from  nearly  all  the 
writers  on  the  beginning  of  printing  who  liad  preceded 
him,  by  having  not  only  a  knowledge  of  his  subject  as 
derived  from  books,  but  also  a  knowledge  of  the  art 
itself,  a  most  useful  corrective  in  d  online  with  the  mat- 
tor,  as  it  gave  him  a  wider  and  a  more  thorough  grasp. 
His  library  at  Sutton,  in  Surrey,  is  described  as  being 
the  finest  collection  on  the  subject  of  typography  ever 
brought  together  by  a  private  person.  While  writing 
upon  the  topics  that  interested  him  he  did  not  neglect 
his  business.  This  kept  on  steadily  extending,  his  firm 
being  known  as  that  of  Blades,  East  &  Blades,  and  its 
work  being  of  the  best  quality.  His  death  happened 
at  his  house  in  Surrey  on  April  ST,  18(10,  and  he  was 
burled  on  May  1,  the  day  that  would  have  completed 
the  fiftieth  year  of  his  career  as  a  printer,  The  cause  of 
his  death  was  angina  pectoris.  He  had  made  prepara- 
tions foT  celebrating  his  gemj-centennial  anniversary, 
and  a  medal  had  been  prepared  for  It,  He  had  a  great 
love  for  music  and  attained  proficiency  in  the  art,  both 
theoretically  and  as  a  vocalist.  In  his  private  charaetcr 
he  was  everything  that  was  attractive. 

Blaeur,  WlUem  Janaen,  the  Inventor  of  the  press 
which  bears  his  name,  wus  a  native  of  Amsterdam.  He 
was  brought  up  to  joinery,  and  after  serving  his  time 
went  to  Denmark,  where,  in  tile  employment  of  Tycho 
Brahe,  he  mode  nuuiy  mathematical  Instruments,  as 
well  as  assisted  Brahe  In  his  astronomical  observations. 
On  his  return  to  Amsterdam  lie  began  making  globes, 
and  acquired  a  great  reputation  through  these  and 
through  his  maps.  His  frequent  attendance  at  print- 
ing-offices induced  him  at  last  to  establish  one,  and  in 
it  he  experienced  the  inconveniences  of  working  with 
tho  original  hand-press,  which  scarcely  differed  from 
the  screw-press  used  in  making  wine.  He  caused  nine 
improved  presses  to  be  made,  each  of  which  was  named 
after  one  of  the  Muses.  As  their  good  points  became 
known  they  were  imitated,  and  their  use  spread  from 
the  Low  Countries  all  over  Europe.  In  this  press  it 
was  unnecessary  to  turn  the  screw  back,  as  that  was 
accomplished  by  a  spring.  This  press  had  perhaps  the 
only  improvement  which  was  made  between  tho  time 
of  Qutenbeig  and  Stan- 
hope, and  remained  in 
use  for  over  two  cen- 
turies. Blaew  was  born 
in  1 571 ,  and  died  in  Am- 
sterdam in  1638. 

Blakely,  Gyrene 

H.,  president  of  the 
Typothetee  of  Chicago, 
was  born  in  East  Berk- 
shire. Vt.,  on  May  3S, 
1837,  his  parents  re-  / 
moving  to  Central  New 
York  while  he  was  an 
Infant.  He  entered  the 
office  of  the  Syracuse 
Star  as  a  roller- boy  at 
the  ago  of  eleven,  work- 
ing a  year,  and  then 
returning  to  Vermont, 
whero  ho  completed  his  education  at  the  Franklin  Acad- 
emy. He  then  finished  the  acquirement  of  his  trade  in 
the  office  of  the  Syracuse  Journal,  and  in  August,  1856, 
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went  West.  On  £i  riving  at  Chicago  he  obtained  a  situ- 
ation in  the  ofnoe  of  the  Evening  Journal,  In  i860  he 
went  to  Minnesota,  and  with  his  brother  began  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Post  at  Rochester  in  that  State,  the  news- 
paper still  being  in  existence.  He  enlisted  sit  the  Out- 
break of  the  war  on  July  1, 1661,  as  a  private  in  Company 
K,  Third  Minnesota  Infantry,  and  was  soon  promoted  to 
□ret  lieutenant,  becoming  the  adjutant  of  his  regiment. 
In  May,  1503,  he  was  Commissioned  Captain  and  Com- 
missary of  subsistence  by  the  President,  He  was  &f  ter- 
wurds  breveted  major  for  meritorious  services,  and  was 
mustered  out  in  October,  lSfiS,  »fter  four  years  of  ser- 
vice. His  accounts  were  settled  by  the  auditing  officers 
■with  a  disallowance  Of  $13,40  only,  although  he  dis 
bursed  vast  sums  of  money  and  millions  of  dollars  of 
government  stores  passed  through  his  hands.  Believ- 
ing that  ha  was  unjustly  dealt  with  in  the  settlement, 
he  has  applied  to  the  Treasury  Department  for  a  read- 
justment, and  now  hopes  to  obtain  a  clear  balance-sheet 
from  the  government.  After  returning  from  the  army 
he  settled  In  Chicago,  and  with  his  brother  started  the 
Chicago  Dally  Evening  Post  in  1865.  After  four  years 
of  hard  work  as  its  business  manager  he  sold  Ms  Inter- 
eat  and  returned  to  the  Job-printing  business.  In  which 
he  is  now  actively  engaged.  Upon  the  formation  of 
the  Chicago  Tvpothetee  he  was  elected  Its  president, 
and  has  since  been  re-elected  at  each  annual  meeting. 
He  was  one  of  those  most  active  in  organising  the 
United  Typothetee  of  America,  being  temporary  chair- 
man of  the  convention  in  his  City  in  1997,  and  presided 
at  the  banquet  given  to  the  members  at  its  conclusion. 
The  experiment  Of  union  among  employing  printers 
was  then  new  and  untried,  but  Mr.  Blfckely  threw  his 
wholo  spirit  into  the  movement.  Which  provod  a  great 
success. 

Blank, — When  a  hiatus  occurs  in  a  manuscript  or 
in  reprint  it  may  either  be  left  wholly  blank,  or  aster- 
isks, periods  separated  by  spaces  or  quadrats,  leaders, 
waved  brass  rule  or  metal  dashes  are  used  instead,  It 
was  a  common  and  fashionable  method  in  London,  when 
Johnson  reported  the  debates  in  Parliament  for  Cave, 
to  indicate  perfectly  well-known  persons  by  a  letter  and 
a  dash.  There  was  a  possibility  of  a  libel  suit  growing 
out  of  some  of  these  reports,  and  they  were  also  breaches 
of  the  privileges  of  Parliament.    8o  Lord  Chesterfield 

was  indicated  as  L  C  d,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  by 

D  of  G  n  and  the  king  by  K  ,  This  prac- 
tice has  nearly  died  out,  on  account  of  the  press  being 
less  restricted,  but  we  occasionally  see  It,  A.  blank  is 
also  the  space  between  lines,  when  increased  to  more 
than  a  lead  or  two ;  at  the  head  of  chapters ;  at  their 
end,  or  when  room  has  been  left  for  an  author  or  law- 
yer to  write  something  in,  as  is  frequently  seen  in  law 
CAM;!,. 

Blank-Boots. — The  manufacture  of  blank-books 
constitutes  a  very  important  part  of  the  business  of 
Some  bookbinders  and  printers.    la  the  last  century 
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all  paper  was  rough  and  it  was  very  rare  indeed  to  have 
printed  headings,  while  the  ruling-machine  had  not  yet 
been  invented,  When  that  was  ready  and  paper  be- 
came smooth  certain  firms  devoted  themselves  almost 
entirely  to  the  manufacture  of  blank -books,  as  they  are 
called  in  America,  or  account-books,  as  they  are  styled 


in  England.  The  ^aging-machine  helped  to  lessen  the 
cost,  while  the  diminished  price  of  paper,  the  practica- 
bility of  using  headings  in  lithography  or  with  wood- 
cuts ot  steel-engraving,  and  the  general  improvement  of 
machinery  liavo  caused  this  wort  to  bo  done  almost  en- 
tirely in  houses  which  make  a  specialty  of  it.  There 
are  two  classes.  One  is  work  done  to  order,  for  which 
general  bookbinderies  compete,  and  work  Intended  for 
the  public. 

It  is  evident  that  large  blank-hooks,  such  as  ledgers, 
must  be  made  with  good  materials  and  strongly  put  to- 
gether, as  otherwise  they  would  speedily  become  weak 
and  the  pages  would  tear  loose.  Ledgers  and  other 


large  books  of  account  frequently  weigh  from  twenty 
to  fifty  pounds.  The  paper  for  these  should  be  of  linen 
with  smooth  surface  and  of  considerable  thickness,  each 
sheet  consisting  of  two  leaves  only,  although  one  or  two 
sheets  may  be  nested  inside  of  another  to  make  a  sec- 
tion. They  should  not  be  folded  further  than  this,  as 
the  thickness  and  stiffness  of  the  paper  prevent  the 
forwarding  from  being  perfectly  true  and  square.  The 
Bank  of  iingland,  which  uses  as  large  books  as  any  cor- 
poration, has  for  its  general  books  of  account  a  page 
about  two  feet  long.  Before  being  bound,  but  after 
being  ruled  and  the  headings  placed  upon  the  pages, 
tbc  sheets  arc  each  mounted  upon  muslin,  so  that  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  tear  out  a  leaf  or  a  por- 
tion of  a  leaf.  In  blank-book  manufactories,  after  the 
sheets  have  been  gathered  and  beaten  or  pressed,  they  are 
sewed  to  parchment  bands,  the  number  being  governed 
by  the  size  of  the  book.  These  bands  make  real  pro- 
jections. The  glue  used  is  strong,  cloth  reinforces  the 
paper  wherever  it  is  likely  io  break  away,  and  the  cov- 
ers and  bock  are  of  great  weight  and  solidity,  the  out- 
side being  in  duck,  russia  leather  or  sheep.  But  the 
cheaper  grades  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  business. 
In  these  the  leather  is  a  skiver  or  a  common  low  grade, 
dyed  ;  the  thickness  is  very  much  diminished  and  the 
quality  of  the  paper  lessened.  In  the  cheapest  kinds  an 
imitation  leather  Or  stiff  paper  is  used  for  covers,  there 
is  no  attempt  at  rounding  the  backs,  the  paper  is  infe- 
rior in  quality  and  tho  ruling  is  done  very  rapidly.  A 
wide  sheet  after  being  passed  through  die  ruling-ma- 
chine is  cut  lengthwise,  and  these  strips  ore  used  to 
make  a  book  preposterously  long  for  its  width.  After 
it  is  completed  it  is  put  fnto  the  roitting-mnehine  and 
two,  three  or  four  books  mode  from  it.  The  varieties 
of  blank-books  are  very  great,  A  partial  list  comprises 
the  following : 

Address-hooks,  bank-books,  bankers' cases,  bill-books, 
blotters,  books  or  designs,  buyers'  price-books,  card  al- 
bums, cash-books,  check  books,  wllection-books ;  com- 
position, exercise  and  manuscript  books ;  cotton-weight 
books,  day-books,  diaries,  drawing- books,  engineers' 
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fl  eld-books,  fern  and  moss  albums,  flap  memorandums, 
journals,  grocers'  and  butchers'  order-books,  herbari- 
ums, hotel  registers,  indexes,  invoice  -  books,  ledgers, 
letter-copying  boots,  lumber  sad  log  tally-books,  mani- 
fold-books, tnemoTand  urn-books,  miniature  blanks,  milt- 
books,  money  receipts,  notes,  drafts  and  receipts,  note- 
books, order-books,  package  receipts,  pass-bonks,  pen- 
cil-booka,  perpetual  diaries,  pocket  ledgers,  portfolios, 
receiving  and  discharging  books,  rent  receipts,  renew- 
able memorandums,  reporters'  note -books,  roll-books, 
salesmen's  Order-books,  scrap-books,  scratch -books, 
shipping  receipts,  shopping- lists,  tally- books,  travelers' 
ledgers,  trial-balance  books,  tuck  memorandums,  two- 
third  books,  visiting -books,  writing -books  and  work- 
men's time-books. 

Besides  these  there  are  many  special  forms  used  in 
portions  of  the  country,  and  not  olsowhere,  (is  iu  Penn- 
sylvania, where  workmen  aro  largely  paid  tit  company 
stores,  or  as  in  some  manufacturing  establishments, 
where  matters  must  bo  recorded  in  an  independent  but 
compact  form.  There  are,  for  instance,  subscription 
and  advertising  books  for  newspapers  and  attendance 
records  in  schools.  Books  of  the  first  class  should  have 
a  smooth,  firm  paper,  thick,  and  good  enough  to  erase 
a  word  once  or  twice  and  then  to  writ*  over  the  place 
again.  Bookkeepers  differ  in  respect  to  the  degree  of 
smoothness  ■which  is  desiruble,  some  liking  that  which 
is  as  polished  us  glass  and  others  preferring  a  slight 
degree  of  roughness,  They  should  be  well  forwarded, 
the  covers  strong  and  well  made,  and  if  of  great  sise 
With  bosses  at  the  corners,  so  that  they  may  be  moved 
moro  easily  and  suffer  less  injury  from  friction.  Lines 
in  ruling  should  end  in  other  lines  where  pTtwtlcanlo. 
The  book  should  open  easily  and  lie  flat  without  at  min- 
ing. A  practice  has  long  existed  of  selling  boots  by 
the  quire,  but  as  few  purchasers  ever  counted  the  num- 
ber of  leaves  manufacturers  who  -were  closely  pressed 
found  it  expedient  to  lessen  the  number  of  sheets  to 
their  so-called  quire  until  it  became  of  eighteen,  six- 
teen, fifteen  or  even  fourteen  sheets.  The  confusion 
arising  from  this  was  so  great,  and  the  opportunity  for 
dishonesty  by  unscrupulous  manufacturers  and  dealers 
so  easy,  that  a  few  years  ago  severiil  lending  houses 
determined  to  use  none  but  Standard  quires  of  twenty- 
four  or  twenty  five  sheets,  and  tins  reformation  has 
made  great  progress  sineo.  The  illustrations  herewith 
show  books  thnt  are  being  sewed,  the  work  being  firmer 
and  stronger  than  in  ordinary  books,  and  a  blank-book, 
with  its  parchment  bauds. 

Blank  Line. — A  line  in  which  there  is  no  letter 
which  prints, 

Blank  Page.— Any  page  of  a  form  on  which,  tbcro 
Is  no  printing. 

Blank  Tables. — Tables  in  which  only  the  headings 
are  printed,  leaving  the  columns  to  be  filled  with  the 

Eon.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  tables  in  which  the 
endings  nnd  brass  rules  have  all  been  set,  but  the  fig- 
ures are  left  blank.  When  they  arrive  the  quadrats  are 
taken  out  and  the  metal  figures  inserted.  This  is  done 
in  many  newspaper  offices  on  election  night,  and  is  very 
convenient,  as  the  compositor  is  not  obliged  to  lose  time 
in  setting  tine  heads. 

Blanket. — Any  yielding  substance  used  between  the 
type  and  the  impression  plate  or  cylinder  to  soften  or 
render  the  pressure  oven.  It  may  be  of  paper,  cloth  or 
india-rubber.  Wb.cn  of  the  former,  a  few  slieets  only  of 
hard  paper  being  used,  it  is  known  as  hard  packing ; 
when  of  flannel,  oroadcloth,  many  sheets  of  soft  paper, 
or  india-rubber,  It  constitutes  soft  packing, 

Blanks- — 1.  The  general  term  for  the  white  spaces 
left  by  quadrats,  reglets,  sings  and  quotations.  The 
most  minute  ones  are  spaces,  but  the  word  is  rarely  or 
never  used  concerning  them.  Next  come  leads,  These 
have  been  cast  down  to  the  fourteenth  of  a  pica,  or  the 


eighty -fourth  of  an  inch,  They  are  also  made  twelve, 
ten,  nine,  eight,  seven,  six,  five,  fonr  and  three  to  plea, 
and  slugs  are  cast  to  nonpareil  and  pica,  and  would  be 
cast  to  any  Intermediate  sizes  did  anyone  desire  them. 
The  most  used  leads  are  six  to  plea,  and  indeed  they 
exceed,  three  to  one,  all  others  put  together.  Pica  ana 
nonpareil  slugs  fire  in  great  demand  in  jobbing.  In 
selecting  them  care  should  be  taken  that  the  burr  is 
rubbed  off,  Great-primer  and  two-line  pica  slugs  are 
also  in  use.  In  some  of  the  typesetting  machines  slugs 
are  used  to  fill  cut  the  lines,  being  cut  accurately  to  so 
many  ems.  Beyond  tills  come  in  the  quotations,  dif- 
ferent in  length  and  width,  three  pica  ems  by  four,  and 
metal  furniture,  which  is  as  wide  us  twclvo-line  pica 
and  as  long  as  the  founders  can  cast  them.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  the  latter ;  one  is  hollow,  having  only 
enough  bars  across  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  the  lock- 
up, and  the  other  is  made  like  a  capital  T  turned  on  ita 
side  and  having  an  equally  long  transverse  bar  at  each 
end.  Besides  these  there  are  reglets  and  wooden  furni- 
ture, now  made  with  great  exactness,  In  pearl,  nonpa- 
reil, minion,  brevier,  and  so  on,  up  to  double  pica,  and 
beyond  this  by  intervals  till  they  are  two  or  three  inches 
wide,  Wooden  furniture  is  much  cheaper  than  metal, 
and  if  it  could  be  kept  perfectly  dry  and  secure  from 
warping  would  be  usee)  still  more  largely  than  it  isuow. 
It  is  not  considered  good  policy  to  fill  a  blank  page  in  a 
book  form  with  wood.  Quadrats  are  the  best  material, 
but  from  the  time  that  it  takes  to  set  a  page  of  them 
and  from  the  faet  that  it  would  empty  two  or  three 
boxes  to  do  it  this  method  is  little  employed,  and  quo- 
tations or  metal  furniture  are  used  instead.  With  the 
former,  particularly  if  they  have  been  used  some  time, 
it  is  not  a  bad  plan  to  put  a  lead  or  slug  between  each 
line,  as  they  get  out  of  shape  after  a  time,  It  will  not 
do  to  make  a  page  of  leads  or  small  slugs,  nor  of  reglet. 
They  are  too  spongy,  too  apt  to  give.  In  all  cases 
where  metal  can  be  used  cast  in  large  pieces  it  should 
so  be  employed.  The  only  exception  is  in  the  case  of 
quadrats. 

Bhvnks  are  used  in  books  at  the  beginning  and  end  of 
chapters ;  before  and  after  subdivisions,  such  as  Book  I. 
or  Book  II,;  between  verses  hi  poetry  and  before  and 
after  them ;  where  the  subject  changes  more  than  would 
be  noticed  by  a  simple  paragraph ;  before  notes ;  at  the 
beginning  and  ond  of  uuototions,  but  net  always,  and 
in  many  other  cases.  After  the  page  heading  there  is 
usually  a  blank  line ;  there  is  also  one  at  the  foot  of 
each  page,  except  where  the  signature  mark  is,  and  each 
chapter  neadtng  and  other  prominent  heading  have  one 
beneath,  unless  the  book  is  very  much  condensed.  Much 
depends  in  a  title-page  upon  the  proper  disposition  of 
the  blanks.  These  ought  to  be  spread  with  some  even- 
ness between  the  prominent  lines,  the  catch-lines  having 
less  on  cither  side  of  them  than  the  others.  A  larger 
blank  is  just  before  the  imprint,  and  another  one  in  ad- 
vance of  the  author's  name  and  title.  The  length  of  a 
page  for  a  new  book  ought  to  be  longer  where  the  folio 
or  head  of  the  page  makes  a  very  short  line,  leaving  the 
rest  blanlt,  than  wIictc  it  is  »  full  line. 

Newspapers  have  no  blanks,  except  leads  and  break 
lines.  After  a  head  a  lead  or  two,  after  a  dash  the 
same,  seems  to  be  tho  rule ;  but  in  advertisements  there 
arc  sometimes  long  blanks.  These  ore  always  of  quad- 
rats, and  never  of  leads  or  slugs.  In  jobs  most  large 
work  is  spaced  out  with  nonpareil  and  pica  Teglota,  be- 
cause they  alono  are  of  sufficient  length,  but  small  work 
employs  leads,  quadrats  and  slugs.  It  is  false  economy 
to  keep  the  workman  on  a  short  supply  of  these  slugs 
and  leads.  Three  thousand  dollars  worth  of  book  and 
job  type  in  an  office  will  not  weigh  more  than  four  thou- 
sand pounds.  To  lead  all  this  at  once  would  take  not 
more  than  eight  hundred  pounds  of  leads,  which,  at 
twenty  cents  a  pound,  would  cost  $160. 

3,  Blank  pages  or  spaces  are  sometimes  spoken  of  in, 
tills  way. 
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Blatt>  <Sas  (Glcr.).— The  leaf, 

Bleed.— When  ft  book  has  boon  cut  down  so  that  the 
knife  has  touched  tins  print,  or  nearly  bo,  it  is  said  to 
bleed. 

Blind  Blocked.  —  Lettering  on  book-covers  not 
inked  nor  gilt — simply  impressed, 

Blind  P. — In  printing,  n  paragraph  mark  H") ;  bo 
called  from  the  loop  of  tlio  P  lacing  closed.  Caspar 
gives  tills,  but  It  is  not  known,  in  New  York, 

Blind,  Printing-  for  VhB.—  Until  the;  year  1784 
blind  persons  wcto  obliged  to  depend  upon  those  who 
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OALl'$  ALFIIABHT  FOR  TOE  BLIND. 

saw  for  all  their  knowledge  of  books  or  newspapers. 
There  was  no  method  by  wlrich  anyone  thus  afflicted, 
no  matter  how  high  in  station,  could  aequirc  informa- 
tiom  except  by  oral  instruction,  The  isolation  of  most 
blind  people  from  the  intellectual  and  religious  life  of 
their  age  was  complete.  In  that  year  tlie  Abbe"  Valen- 
tin Ilaiiy  printed  embossed  characters  upon  paper,  and 
found  that  tlio  pupils  in  the  school  ho  conducted  in 
Paris,  the  Boynl  Institution,  for  Young  Blind  Persons, 
could  read  the  letters  thus  impressed.  This  was  the 
first  school  in  the  world  for  the  instruction  of  thoai:  who 
could  not  sec,  Since  bis  time  there  have  been  a  great 
number  of  theories  promulgated  as  to  the  methods  by 
which  reading  can  most  easily  be  learned.  Most  of  the 
inventors  have  succeeded  In  finding  schools  to  take  up 
their  plana,  and  to  make  use  of  books  printed  in  ac- 
cordance with  them.  Each  of  these  theories  depends 
upon  the  sense  of  touch.  The  more  angular  or  marked 
the  characters  are  the  mere  easily  they  can  be  read. 
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But  many  of  the  common  letters  vary  so  little  from 
others  that,  however  largo  they  might  bo  printed  or 
however  deeply  they  wore  stamped  m  the  paper,  they 
could  be  read  very  slowly  even  by  persons  of  the  most 
delicate  touch.  Small  letters  like  c  and  c  an?  not  to 
\k  distinguished  apart.  This  defect,  together  with  the 
fact  tliat  alphabetic  printing  would  require  the  pupil  to 
acquire  knowledge  of  more  titan  a  hundred  letters  if 
the  font  were  to  approximate  in  size  that  used  by  a 
printer,  led  a  number  of  persons  to  devise  new  alpha- 
bets which  should  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  Roman, 
find  in  which  the  relief  eeuld  be  indicated  still  more 
markedly.  Curried  to  its  full  extent,  tills  would  be  a 
system  of  points,  as  v  '.   An  objection 

At  once  UTgcd  against  this  wns  that  it  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  the  letters  used  by  a  person  possessed  of  sight, 
and  that  if  one  of  these  lost  his  vision  he  must  devote  a 
long  time  to  learning  the  new  system,  while  by  the  use 
of  a  Roman  alphabet  he  could  at  once  begin  reading, 
although  slowly, 


Before  llauy's  day  some  desultory  attempts  iiad  been 
mode  to  devise  mined  alphabets  which  could  be  put  to- 
gether and  from  which  instruction  could  be  derived. 
The  first  essay  was  with  the  Illyrian  or  Slavonian  al- 
phabet, which  was  preferred,  as  it  was  thought  that  its 
square  characters  could  be  moro  easily  read.  They 
were  afterwards  abandoned,  as  not  offering  greater  ad- 
vantages than  the  common  letters.  Movable  chsiracters 
were  next  invented,  which  were  placed  on  small  tablets 
of  wood,  and  were  made  to  slide  in  grooves,  on  a  simi- 
lar plan  to  some  of  the  toys  which  are  used  to  induce 
children  to  learn  their  letters.  It  was  with  similar  let- 
ters tliat  Usher,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  was  taught  by 
his  two  aunts,  who  were  both  blind!  but  tins  process 
was  fouud  defective  in  teaching  blind  poisons.  Mova- 
ble leaden  characters  were  afterwards  cast  for  the  use 
of  the  blind  by  PieiTc  Moreim,  n,  notary  of  Paris  ;  but 
the  work  was  attended  with  difficulties  and  expenses 
which  he  was  net  prepared  to  encounter.  Large  pin- 
cushions were  Also  brought  into  use  for  l.hu  blind,  On 
which  tiie  characters  were  figured  witli  inverted  nee- 
dles.   The  relief  caused  by  the  heads  of  pins  would  have 
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been  better,  Various  other  attempts  wore  made  in 
wood  and  metal  till  the  time  of  Haily. 

In  the  Society  of  Arts  of  Scotland  offered  a  cold 
mcdul  of  the  value  oE  twenty  sovereigns  for  the  best 
alphabet  and  method  of  printing  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 
Twenty-one  alphabets  were  submitted  to  the  committee 
appointed  for  the  occasion,  fourteen  for  competition  and 
seven  for  non  -  Competition.  Bach  was  subsequently 
shown  to  be  defective,  although  there  wctc  also  merits. 
Tiie  character  winch  the  French  schools  had  adopted 
was  an  u plight  script,  widened  to  make  it  more  obvious 
to  the  touch,  as  was  falsely  thought.  Two  alphabets 
were  also  employed,  one  of  capitals  and  the  other  of 
small  letters.  The  wide  and  complicated  form  of  the 
script  letters  detained  the  finger  in  tracing  thoir  shape, 
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and  the  acquisition  of  fifty-two  letters  instead  of  the 
alphabet  doubled  the  amount  of  time  required  to  Ite- 
comc  familiar  with  the  mi,  to  sfty  nothing  ol  the  compli- 
cated mental  operations  tn  be  carried  oil  at  the  same 
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time  by  ths  reader.  James  Gall  of  Edinburgh  bud  been 
foT  several  years  before  this  coin  petition  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  printing  for  the  blind.  He  adopted  a  modifi- 
cation or  tho  Roman  alphabet,  in  which  he  excluded 
curves  and  circles  and  substituted  straight  lines  and 
angles.  He  also  abolished  tho  capital  letters  find  thus 
was  able  to  reduce  the  number  of  characters  to  be  ac- 
quired to  twenty  six.  Id  these  he  printed  several  pre- 
paratory books,  which  were  more  com  pact;  than  the 
original  French  alphabet. 

Rneaas,  a  bliud  man  and  writer  on  this  subject,  clas- 
sifies the  arbitrary  systems  as  those  of  Lucas,  Frere, 
Moon,  Brail te  and  Carton  ;  the  alphabetic  systems  as 
those  of  Alston,  Alston  modified,  the  American  and  tho 
French  modified,  Besides  these  there  is  the  arbitrary 
one  of  Wait,  A  marked  defect  in  all  of  the  plane  so  far 
brought  out  consists  in  the  great  space  which  Is  re- 
quired. As  compendious  a  system  as  any  Is  that  form 
of  the  Itonian  alphabet  which  was  invented  by  Di\  S-  G. 
Howe  of  Boston.  It  requires  eight  large  volumes  to 
print  the  Scriptures.  This  great  magnitude  increases 
the  cost  of  books  f oi-  the  blind  very  mueh,  a*  they  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ease,  he  issued  in  small  editions. 

The  character  which  the  Scotch  society  thought  best 
of  was  the  Roman  letter  of  Dr.  Fry,  and  to  him  they 
awarded  their  prine.  Lucas's  system  was  called  a  sten- 
ographic one.  At  first  sight  it  appears  a  vcTy  valuable 
one,  as  the  cliaractera  are  reduced  to  one  or  two  marks 
at  the  most,  ami  it  is  also  such  a  character  as  can.  be 
easily  written  by  a  blind  person,  It  is  plain  to  be  seen 
that  the  phonographic  signs  of  Pitman,  then  recently 
invented,  gave  tins  motive  for  this  type,  This  alphal>et 
is  composed  of  thirteen  simple  characters  and  thirteen 
formed  from  the  roots  of  them,  with  u  crntcliet-head  to 
each.  Thens  are  ten  double  letters  Erom  the  same  roots, 
distinguished  ulsn  by  the  crotchet-head ;  these  repre- 
sent tile  ten  figure*.  The  letters  rain  he  put  together 
very  compsiotly,  FroTo's  ia  another  stenographic  rhar- 
actur,  of  twenty-nine  signs,  forming  four  classes.  The 
words  are  spelled  phonctieaily,  Moon's  is  another  sys- 
tem In  which  the  common  Alphabet  is  simplified,  bnt  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  stenographic  method,  as 
parts  of  the  letters  arc  arbitrarily  left  out. 

The  most  perfect  pupil  under  either  of  these  systems, 
can  by  no  means  approximate  tho  speed  in  reading  of  a 
seeing  person.  To  read  rapidly  requires  sensitive  An- 
gers, great  quickness  in  guessing  at  tho  remainder  of  a 
word  of  which  a  portion  has  been  read,  and  constant 
practice.  Unfortunately,  tho  fingers  of  few  hiiud  per- 
sons are  uhhardftiied  by  toll,  and  a  few  months  or  weeks 
of  steady  work  deprives  even  good  readers  of  a  portion 
of  their  skill.  The  inability  of  those  intellectually 
gifted  to  obtain  new  hooks  is  another  serious  drawback 
to  the  blind. 

The  conelnsions  at  wbich  Mr.  Kncass  arrives  arc  that 
the  type  must  resemble  us  much  as  possible  that  in.  ordi- 
nary use  among  those  who  hi  wo  eyesight,  so  that  tho 
blind  scholar,  in  learning  to  read,  may  have  every  possi- 
ble help  from  his  remembrance  of  letters  and  words  he 
may  formerly  have  Seen,  hilt  which  must  now  be  de- 
ciphered by  his  fingers,  and  so  that  he  may  dcrivo  help 
in  leading  from  anyone  who  understands  an  onlinary 
book.  The  words  must  bo  correctly  spelled  in  full,  in 
OTdef  that  when  the  blind  man  learns  to  write  lio  may 
do  so  properly,  and  so  that  others  can  read  what  he*  lias 
expressed.  The  Taised  characters  must  be  sharp,  clear 
and  well  defined,  that  the  finger  hardened  by  long  work 
and  the  keen  touch  of  tho  httlo  child  may  equally  be 
able  to  grasp  tlieir  significance. 

Printing  from  these  sharp  eharncters,  so  as  to  raise  a 
relief  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  paper  from  thnt  which 
file  typo  touches,  la  not  very  difficult,  but  it  cannot  be 
wholly  conducted  like  other  letter- press  printing.  It 
can  he  done  cither  on  a  hand -press,  cylinder-press  or 
jobber.  The  latter  will  usually  I>e  too  Small,  nud  more 
impression  can  ho  given  on  a  cylinder  tlion  on  a  hand- 
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press.  If  on  the  latter  the  bur  should  not  he  pulled 
home  on  the  first  impression,  for  there  Is  great  danger 
of  smashing  the  characters.  The  paper  should  be  thick 
and  tenacious,  and  should  he  wet,  us  it  will  yield  morn 
easily.  Flimsy  wood-pulp 
paper  will  not  answer. 
The  impression  should  bo 
carefully  mado  ready,  so 
that  the  letters  may  force 
up  the  paper  to  the  re- 
quired height.  These  let- 
ters are  not  reversed  let- 
ters, as  common  types 
are,  but  exactly  as  they 
will  look  when  printed, 
The  forms  are  imposed 
differently  from  ordinary  ones.  In  an  eight  the  two 
forms  are  as  in  the  margin.  The  outside  form  must 
always  he  imposed  as  is  the  inside  one  in  other  printing. 

Blind  Tooled. — In  bookbinding,  when  the  teols  wc 
Impressed  upon  the  leather  without  being  gilt  they  ore 
said  to  be  blind  or  blank,  In  America  working  book- 
binders generally  use  the  term  antique. 

Bloccare  (ItJil.).— To  turn  lcttors.  The  turned  let- 
ter's are  hlocco. 

Block. — 1,  The  wood  or  metal  from  which  a  tint  or 
solid  muss  of  color  is  printed  is  thus  called  in  England. 
S.  A  term  in  general  use  applied  to  wood-cuts,  electro- 
types or  zinc-plates. — Ja&m. 

Block-Booh. — An  expression  generally  applied  to 
the  hoots  which  were  engraved  upon  wood  just  before 
and  just  after  the  invention  of  printing.  As  is  pointed 
out  elsewhere,  all  the  steps  whiah  led  to  typography 
and  which  constitute  the  printing  art  were  discovered 
hefons  the  time  of  Gutenberg  and  Koster.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  movable  types  and  the  way  to  cast  them. 
Maying-cards  were  probably  first  pain  tod  and  then 
stenciled,  but  a  process  for  printing  them  was  known 
considerably  before  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  Is  the  date  usually  assigned  to  the  invention  of 
printing.  The  first  rude  attempts  at  making  books  me- 
chanically were  for  the  purpose  of  producing  religious 
works.  It  doos  not  seem  probuhle  that  printer's  ink 
was  widely  known,  if  at  all,  in  the  year  1400,  but  with- 
in the  next  quarter  of  a  ccutury  it  was  somewhat  used. 

Thus  provided  with  something  that  would  not  wash 
off,  and  that  gave  an  intense  black,  the  makers  of  tho 
block-books  had  it  in  their  power  to  issue  publications 
that  presented  a  very  mueh  more  attractive  appearance 
than  they  had  done  boforo  that  time.  Pictures  of  sa- 
cred personages,  either  with  or  without  words,  were  very 
largely  produced  before  Gutenberg's  invention.  They 
were  of  many  siaes,  some  being  no  larger  than  a  playing- 
card  n.iul  others  of  quarto  dimensions.  Generally  speak- 
ing, they  were  colored  after  the  printing  was  done.  In 
muny  the  method  was  by  painting,  hut  later  ones  show 
that  they  were  sten  filed.  As  works  of  art  they  may  be 
compared  with  the  cheap  colored  lithographs  of  the  peri- 
od between  1820  and  1840,  but  with  the  defects  and  ex- 
cellences of  wood-engraving.  The  lines  are  coarse  nnd 
do  not  come  closely  together.  Twenty  to  an  inch  is  prob- 
ably as  nonr  as  they  were  ever  cut,  ordinarily  not  being 
over  seven  or  eight,  and  the  object  of  having  the  en- 
graving mado  at  all  seems  to  hstvc  lieen  to  give  a  defi- 
nite line  for  stenciling.  The  earliest  of  those  image- 
prints  is  believed  to  have  been  of  St.  Christopher  carry- 
ing tho  infant  Saviour  across  a  river.  It  is  8J^  by  llj^ 
inches,  and  was  executed  in  or  at  least  that  date 
is  upon  the  print,  Another  oarlv  print  is  the  Annun- 
ciation, found  hi  the  same  book  in  which  the  Bt.  Chris- 
topher was  discovered.  A  peculiarity  in  this  is  a  large 
mass  of  black  in  the  centre,  left  there  apparently  to  les- 
sen the  work  of  the  colorist,  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  compelled  te  paint  it.  This  method  of  leaving 
portions  of  the  wood  without  touching  the  graver  to 
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them  was  practiced  by  nearly  all  the  early  printers, 
among  others  by  Cajcton.  In  tlie  Image-print  last  men- 
tionedthe  Virgin  is  represented  without,  any  Inner  gar- 
ment. This  was  evidently  designed  to  lie  paintedin. 
What  the  early  engravers  of  wood  could  not  do  -with 
the  graver  they  afterwards  did  with  the  brush.  There 
is  nothing  distinctive  In  them,  nor  In  moat  of  the  others, 
to  show  where  they  were 
printed.  Many  writers  have 
assumed  that  these  prints  were 
made  by  a  f  rotton,  or  soft  cloth 
cushion  studied  with  wool.  It 
is  aald  that  after  the  type  wm 
inked  and  the  paper  laid  upon 
it  this  cushion,  wns  rubbed  oveT 
the  back.  Every  printer  knowa 
that  this  is  impossible.  The 
paper  would  slip,  and  there 
certainly  would  be  smudges 
even  in  the  cases  wliere  the 
attempt  was  half-way  success- 
ful. It  appears,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  they  were  executed 
by  a  screw-press,  or  by  per- 
cussion upon,  n  solid  block  at 
the  hack,  ns  printing  is  now 
done  by  a  proof -planer,  This 
accounts  for  the  shiny  appear- 
ance of  the  unprinted  side. 
The  Image  -  mints  were  soon 
followed  by  ulocli  -  books,  W 
which  is  to  be  under stoo<i 
books  printed  from  engraved 
blocks,  without  the  assistance 
of  typography.  There  wc two 
kinds — with  nnd  without  text. 
They  were  mnde  both  before 
and  alter  the  discovery  of  the 
present  art,  but  utter  typog- 
raphy had  spread  widely  their 
use  ceased,  The  number  of 
works  thus  given  publicity 
does  not  seem  to  be  great, 
Sothebv,  in  1858,  could  de- 
scribe but  twenty-one,  find  the 
additions  since  made  have  been 
but  few.  But  the  editions  were 
very  numerous,  allowing  that 
there  was  a  large  demand  for 
the  books  and  that  many  print- 
ers were  employed  upon  them, 
and  also  that  a  popular  work 
was  taken  up  and  reprinted 
by  rivals  without  considering 
the  rights  of  the  one  who  first 
issued  it.  Eight  editions  are 
known  of  the  AraMorlendi  and 
si  *  of  the  Bible  of  the  Poor.  It 
lias  likewise  been  shown  that 
the  blocks  grew  old  and  wmn 
out,  and  that  they  were  mended 
and  rc-cngravcd.  The  sheets 
are  mostly  printed  in  rusty- 
brown  Ink  upon  one  side  of  the 
paper,  which  is  generally  very 
thick,  harsh  and  uneven.  The 
moat  famous  of  these  books  is 

the  Biblla  Pauperum,  or  Bible  of  the  Poor,  the  title  be- 
ing used  to  distinguish  it  from  a  complete  Bible.  It 
was  printed  both  in  Gcnnan  and  Lntin,  but  at  what 
dafajs  cannot  be  definitely  stilted.  Germans  believe  the 
first  edition  to  have  been  executed  in  Germany,  while 
Dutch  authorities  claim  It  was  dene  in  Holland.  The 
illustrations  have  an  artistic  merit,  but  the  text  is  very 
rudely  cut  and  has  many  abbreviations.  It  had  forty 
engravings  and  as  many  leaves. 


The  illustration  given  herewith  is  a  fac-simile  of  the 
first  page  of  the  edition  brought  out  at  Nordllngen,  in 
Gcrmsmy,  in  1470,  by  TValther  tiz,  Humlng.  On  the 
right  is  Gideon  with  tlie  Fleece  ;  on  the  left  is  the 
Temptation  of  Eve,  and  in  the  centre  is  tlie  Annuncia- 
tion. This  edition  was  one  of  the  last  published  from 
blocks  in  Germany.    An  Italian  edition  was  brought  out 
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at  Venice  as  late  as  1512,  and  block-books  of  inferior 
merit  were  printed  after  thia.  One  was  engraved  Iu 
China  for  the  Jesuits  in  16T1. 

Writers  on  typography  have  argued  at  some  length 
to  prove  that  from  the  wooden  blocks  or  Holland  and 
Germany  originated  in  the  first  place  wooden  IcUcts,  in 
the  next  place  cut-metal  letters,  and  finally  east-metal 
letters,  This  theory,  after  tlie  study  that  has  boon  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  the  new  school  of  writers,  does  not 
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scorn,  to  deserve  much  consideration.  Many  of  tlic 
printers  of  bloek-boolts  may  have,  at  a  later  date,  be- 
come printers  from  movable  types,  tout  the  course  of 
development  was  not  as  represented.  Tim  smallest 
wooden  letter  to-day  made  toy  it  ■wood-type  cutter  is  a 
third  of  an  inch  in  height.  To  cut  this  with  accuracy 
tools  are  needled  of  a  complexity  and  finish  that  could 
not  lmve  1iijh>ii  had.  in  Mentx  or  Haarlem,  nor  indeed  in 
Amsterdam,  London  or  Paris,  in  the  fifteenth  century . 
Squarenisss  of  body  is  essential  In  printing,  as  otherwise 
tin-,  form  iv ill  not  lift,  tout  it  would  toe  just  aa  impossible 
for  tins  wooi  I- worker  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  have  made 
a  thousand  characters  with  square  bodies  find  even 
fibcxss  toy  menus  i>(  11  hiuid-surw  as  it  would  1*3  nt  the 
present  day.  H:ieh  letter  has  six  faces,  top,  bottom  and 
fonr  sides,  ami  click  must  toe  ot  an  angle  of  90  de- 
crees from  the  fjice  or  faces  next  to  it.  The  render  cm 
judge  hoiw  difficult  this  would  be  by  asking  tho  most 
expert  joiner  or  cabinct-inakeT  to  repcsit  tlie  experiment, 
using  no  tools  tout  a  band-saw.  The  faces  of  the- earliest 
works  commonly  deemed  tyi»graphical  do  not  look  like 
those  of  wooden  typos,  wliicli  break  away  by  Envoi's 
■when  too  great  or  too  irregular  a  pressure  is  applied, 
tout  rather  like  metal  types,  which  crumtolc  ;md  break 
till  under  the  same  eireimistanefiK. 

Blocked,  —  This  applies  to  the  lettering  on  cloth 
book-covers,  which  are  blocker!  ;it  one  operation,  not 
hand  -stamped. 

Blocked  TJp, — Type  is  said  to  toe  blocked  up  when, 
owing  to  some  circumstance,  it  is  not  printed  oil. 

Blocking1  -  Press. — A.  press  which  stamps  words, 
letters  or  OrnnmentA  into  the  sides  of  hooks  ;  an  emboss- 
ing-press. The  fonncr  term  19  used  in  England  ;  the 
liLtteT  here. 

Blocking -Tools. — Tools  used  In  making  tlic  stamps 
for  a  blocking- press. 

Blocks. — 1,  The  metal  or  wooden  supports  for  ster- 
eotype or  electrotype  plates.  They  are  about  tlnce- 
quartcrs  of  nn  inch  high,  and  if  of  wood  are  generally 
of  mahogany.  Sec  STjqjtrcnrrrrE  ISijocks.  3.  A  stamp 
used  in  a  blocking-press  or  embossing-machine  to  give 
ornament  or  to  place  words  upon  the  sides, 

Bluque  (Fr,), — Turned  ;  caractores  hloques,  turned 
letters. 

Blotttnrj  -  Paper.  —  A  thick,  heavy  paper,  made 
without  size,  and  capable  of  absorbing  spots  of  writing- 
ink.  It  hits  almost  completely  taken  the  plfice  of  black 
sand,  which  vised  to  be  thrown  over  a  written  page  so 
that  It  might  not  blot.  Many  advertisements  are  m  inted 
upon  pieces  of  blotting-paper,  ■which  are  then  distrib- 
uted by  business  men  among  probable  customer*.  The 
fibres  pull  oil  on  the  press,  iuid  the  type,  ink  disk  ami 
rollers  require  frequent  cleaning  when  this  paper  is 
printed.  It  is  also  used  for  interleaving  and  for  many 
other  purposed,  and  in  these  Cases  msiy  be  very  thin. 

Board  Hacks, — Racks  so  contrived  as  to  hold  let- 
ter-boards, with  their  contents. 

Boards. — Heavy  sheets  of  material  resembling  pfiper 
which  are  used  for  various  purposes  In  printing  and 
binding.  Tliey  may  either  be  made  directly  from  the  vflt, 
or  the  sheets  may  tie  comliined  afterwards  toy  pressure 
or  paste.  Formerly,  when  books  were  given  a  tempo- 
rary binding,  it  being  expected  that  tliis  covering  would 
soon  bo  replaced  toy  a  better  and  more  pennanent  one. 
the  substance  used  was  pasteboard,  and  the  book  was 
said  to  toe  in  boards.  In  binding  the  term  boards  is  ul«c 
used  in  connection  with  bucking,  cutting,  gilding  and 
burnishing,  these  being  woodon  uoards.  Printers  also 
use  letter-boards,  distributing-hoards  and  press-boards. 
Tho  latter  are  sheets  of  mill-hoard,  but  very  smooth  and 
of  better  quality  than  those  employed,  in  the  covers  of 
books. 

Bodkin, — An  awl  used  in  ooiTccting,  formerly  pef- 
toaps  necessary,  tout  now  never  to  be  employed  except  hi 
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tlie  greatest  exigencies.  Type  should  be  corrected  on 
galleys,  and  if  it  must  be  corrected  in  fomis  made  up  it 
is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  raise  tlie  lines  with  the  fingers, 
extract  the  letter  to  be  taken  out,  and  put  in  others. 
The  habitual  employment  of  the  bodkin  and  twoezers 


indicates  bad  management  or  bad  workmanship.  In 
bookbinding  a  bodkin  Is  used  to  punch  holes  through 
the  pasteboard  covers,  so  that  they  can  be  laced  into 
the  hook. 

Body. — The  size  of  a  type,  considered  down  ji  page 
or  a  column.  While  all  type-founders  in  one  country 
make  type  of  tiie  same  names,  their  standards  ait  differ- 
ent, and  the  type  differs  in  consequence.  Tho  seven 
Silica  of  letter,  nonpareil,  minion,  urevjer,  bourgeois, 
long  primer,  small  pica  and  pica,  are  like  the  eight  notes 
of  the  musical  octave.  The  pi  lie  for  tlie  lower  octavo 
is  just  twice  a?  long  as  for  the  upper  octeve,  So  the 
seventh  size  in  printing  is  just  double  the  smaller  one. 
Nonpareil  is  a  twelfth  of  an  inch  In  magnitude  and  pica 
a  sixth  of  an  inch,  and  between  these  are  five  other  sizes, 
making  tho  interval  one  seventy  -  second  of  an  inch. 
But  a  third  or  a  quarter  of  this  makes  a  perceptible  dif- 
ference, and  a  nonpai'cll  which  is  one  line  in  fifty  larger 
than  another  is  called  a  large  body,  while  one  as  much 
hclow  the  usual  standard  would  be  called  a  small  body. 
Minion  varies  the  most,  ten  Hues  in  some  minions  equal- 
ing eleven  in  others.  Almost  all  type-founders  have 
several  sizes  of  each  toody.  Tlie  width  of  the  type  has 
not! ling  to  do  with  the  body.  If  the  latter  should  vary 
the  hi  mil  red  th  of  an  inch,  some  letters  being  larger  than 
others,  the  form  would  not  lift,  ami  if  they  varied  one 
in  two  hundred  it  Is  probable  It  would  not  lift,  The 
gauges  in  costing  must  lie  us  accurate  ait  e-ne  five-thou- 
sandth of  tin  inch,  which  is  about  a  tenth  of  the  thickness 
of  an  ordinary  thin  sheet  ef  book-paper.  Differences 
oocut  between  the  same  type  cast  at  different  times. 

Body  of  the  Work. — Tlic  text  or  subject  matter 
of  a  vol  nine  is  thus  described,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
prcli  miliary  matter,  the  appendix  or  the  uotcs. 

Bo0»n  (Gka\). — A  sheet. 

Bogenanleg-er  (Gcr.). — A  feeding-machine. 

Bogus. — Copy  given  out  to  compositors  on  dally 
newspapers,  the  type  composed  from  it  not  being  used. 
Frequent  complaint  used  to  be  intuit  that  men  were 
kept  till  3  ot  3  o'clock  In  the  morning,  while  they  only 
had  three  or  four  hours  of  work,  or  that  after  waiting 
a  couple  of  liouns  they  could  obtain  only  enough  copy 
to  keep  tTiom  going  for  half  an  hour.  To  remedy  this 
injustice  some  offices  put  the  men  on  time,  but  it  was 
finally  resolved  by  Horace  Greeley,  on  the  New  York 
Tribune,  to  give  them  copy  to  set  which  was  worthless, 
tho  type  thus  used  to  be  thrown  in  as  soon  as  com- 
position was  completed.  This  w!is  called  bogus,  and 
most  daily  newspapers  gave  this  to  tlie  men  instead  of 
allowing  them  time.  It  is  a.  surprising  fact,  but  attested 
by  tlic  experionco  of  many  offices,  that  fewer  lines  of 
this  kind  of  matter  are  set  toy  the  men  in  tlie  same  time 
than  if  the  typo  wero  to  too  used.  Tho  copy  is  reprint 
and  plain,  no  Italic  is  followed,  and  in  most  places  tho 
compositor  can  change  it  as  much  as  he  may  desire. 
Yet  as  he  knows  it  will  not  be  used  he  does  not  hasten, 

Bogus  Manila. — A  mixed  wrapping-paper,  Inferior 
to  tlie  pure  manila, 

Bohemian. — 1,  A  number  of  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished in  this  lnugmige  in  the  United  States.  It  was 
oiMip,  set  in  black- hstteT,  but  work  Is  now  entirely  done 
in  Roman.    Tlie  accented  characters  arc : 

E    <1    6    ft    f    a    I    Z    y  ft 

Where  the  language  is  set  in  German  letters  sk  and  si 
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are  logotypes.  2.  This  term  is  also  given  to  literary 
persons,  now  simper  'writers,  artists  and  musicians,  ow- 
ing its  origin  to  the  genius  of  Henri  Murger,  a  French 
■writer,  who  applied  It  to  the  happy-go-lucky  dwellers 
In  the  Quiirtter  Latin,  Of  lutu  y  usins  it  lias  been  ftp  pi  led 
In  the  United  States  almost  exclusively  to  writers  for 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  but  tlie  conditions  of  life  of 
the  French  metropolis  sixty  years  ago  do  not  apply  to 
American  editors  and  reporter's.  They  do  not  spend 
tlieir  time  over  tlie  flowing  bowl,  but  are  as  a  rule  in 
the  cities  men  of  us  good  habite  as  any  others.  They 
are  careful  and  prudent,  very  little  like  the  Bohemiau 
of  Paris.   Tlie  type  lias  also  died  out  there. 

Bols  (Fr.), — Wood  ;  thug  used  as  a  name  for  furni- 
ture, 

Bold-Face. — A  type  with  heavy  linos,  but  hairing 
much  resemblance  to  a,  Roman.  Tho  heavy  linos  of  the 
original  aro  much  thickened,  while  tho  light  lines  arc 
left  as  they  were.  This  stylo  was  introduced  liy  Thome 
iu  tlie  early  part  of  tho  century.  It  is  often  called  full- 
face  and  sometimes  title,  but  the  true  bold -face  differs 
from  tlie  others  iu  having  some  lines  very  light. 

Thin  line  la  in  Bold-Face. 

Bolder  Face. — This  term  is  used  properly  in  rela- 
tion to  the  heaviness  of  tho  strokes  which  compose  tlie 
characters,  but  as  letters  with  heavy  strokes  require 
more  room  it  hag  a  secondary  meaning  of  wider  face. 

Bole,  —  A.  red  earthy  mineral,  resembling  clay  in 
character,  used  in  preparations  tor  edgc-gikling. 

Bolster. — A  stop  at  the  end  of  tho  ribs  of  the  press 
to  prevent  tlie  carriage  running  out  too  far. 

Bolt. — 1,  The  fold  In  the  head  and  fore  edge  of  the 
sheets.  3.  The  Iron  bur  with  a  screw  and  nut  which 
secures  the  knife  to  the  plow. 

Bonds, — These  arc  not  usually  done  by  letter-press 
printers,  but  by  lithographers  or  phi  te- printers.  The 
paper  must  lie  good  bond  papur,  strong  and  flexible. 
For  small  organizations  a  good  writing-  paper  is  some- 
times used. 

Book. — A  number  of  sheets  brought  together,  folded 
mid  stitched  or  sewed,  a  cover  then  being  put  on, 
Many  hooks  are  printed  in  parts,  as  this  Dictionary  is, 
but  are  designed  ultimately  to  be  bound,  Book-printing 
is  the  primary  branch  of  printing.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  Letter  of  Indulgence  of  1434  is  earlier  tlian  any  book 
with  u  certain  date,  it  is  probablo  that  Gutenberg  had 
already  been  employed  for  several  years  upon  his  Bible, 
and  the  proportion  of  work  that  lias  come  down  to  us 
from  the  fifteenth  century  which  Is  not  In  book  form  is 
very  small.  The  names  of  printing  and  Hie  art  of  print- 
ing in  German  (Buchdrucker  mid  Uuehdruekevkimst) 
indicate  that  it  comprised  tho  whole  of  tlie  art.  In  Hoi  - 
land,  the  ouly  country  where  there  is  a  serious  contest 
with  tho  Germans  for  the  honor  of  the  invention,  tlie 
same  name,  Boekdrukkunat,  is  given  to  printing. 

The  word  book  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
hoc,  supposed  to  be  from  the  same  root  as  beech,  tlie 
bait  of  which  affords  sheets  large  enough  to  be  written 
upon.  Tho  Grecian  word  biblos  is  derived  from  tho 
Egyptian  rumio  of  the  papyrus.  The  Latin  word  was 
liber.  From  those  three  roots  there  have  been  formed  a 
great  array  of  words  relating  to  the  writing,  the  manu- 
ructnne,  die  preservation  or  the  sale  of  books.  The 
origitial  form  of  a  book  was  a  roll,  and  this  use  of  the 
word  is  preserved  to-day  in  the  Exchequer  Courts  of 
England,  Leaves,  barks  and  papyrus,  an  Egyptian  rush 
split  fn  two,  formed  the  earlier  books,  which  were  far 
loss  extensive  than  they  have  since  become.  Writing 
upon  them  wan  done  with  a  brush  or  an  artist's  pencil, 
Tmlum  anil  parchment  later  became  the  principal  sub- 
stances thug  used,  and  after  a  time  they  assumed  a 
square  form  or  a,  form  approaching  it.  The  ancient 
Romans  bought  their  books  from  professional  tran- 


scribers, who  sometime!!  kept  a  number  of  copyists  on 
wages  or  a  doy.cn  or  two  of  slaves  to  perform  the  writ- 
ing. Some  gentlemen  hod  one  or  more  serv;ijits  who  did 
nothing  else  than  copy  desirable  liooks.  In  tlie  Middle 
Ages  tills  work  was  principally  done  in  convents,  al- 
though there  were  many  calligraphers  who  plied  their 
ealHng  ;is  laymen.  The  introduction  of  printing  did  not 
entirely  put  a  stop  to  the  copying  of  manuscripts,  as  for  a 
centUTy  more  tlie  writers  did  Oriental  and  Gieek  manu- 
scripts, and  were  employed  to  make  tho  initial  letters  of 
chapters.  The  first  printers  copied  the  manuscripts  of 
the  day  very  closely.  The  Qothle  lettei's  of  Germany 
were  perceived  by  the  early  printers  not  to  ho  of  tlie  best 
form,  and  before  tho  year  150(1  many  attempts  were  made 
to  introduce  a  rounder  and  a  clearer  type.  The  Oermuu 
readers,  however,  rchcllcd  ;  they  laid  learned  tlie  hand- 
writing then  current  and  desired  no  change,  The  Bo- 
inau  and  Italic  of  to-day  originated  in  tin:  Italian  manu- 
scripts used  before  Swehiheyin  and  PamuLitz  went  to 
Italy.  The  first  printed  books  Were  iu  folio  and  quarto, 
mid  afterwards  smaSier  sixes  were  introduced.  The  pa- 
per wus  of  great  thiukntes  and  strength,  the  binding  was 
well  done,  and  tlie  covers  were  of  strung,  heavy  boards, 
or  of  some  other  material  that  would  be  likely  to  endure. 
As  a  consequence  many  of  tlie  works  printed  before  150Q 
are  still  in  existence,  although  the  editions  wore  small. 
Great  activity  was  shown  by  tlie  first  printers,  and  much 
unsold  stock  was  loft  on  their  hands.  The  first  few  were 
type-founders,  press-builders,  printers,  editors  and  bind- 
ers all  ut  once  :  but  as  more  persons  entered  the  occupa- 
tion it  gradually  was  subdivided.  The  earliest  works 
brought  out  were  theological,  and  tilts  continued  for  a 
COUple  of  Centuries  tho  predominating  class.  Classical 
books  were  the  next,  and  then  came  works  on  medicine, 
law  and  history.  It  was  impossible  to  popularize  books 
when  a  pound  of  paper  was  worth  from  a  quarter  to  a 
half  of  the  day's  wages  of  an  ordinary  workingmau,  and 
when  books  were  covered  witli  leather  of  some  kind.  A 
Cheaper  method  of  making  paper  Came  into  use  iilK.iuE. 
the  beginning  of  tliis  century,  as  did  also  a  more  effective 
press,  and  about  1833  cloth  binding  began  to  be  used. 
The  book  which  was  worth  a  guinea  in  Walpole'a  time 
could  be  made  fifty  years  later  for  ten  shillings,  and  can 
now  be  manufactured  for  five.  The  purchasing  power 
of  the  community  lias  Increased,  while  tlie  cost  of  hooks 
has  steadily  diminished.  Common  book  -  paper  is  now 
worth  only  about  tlie  fifth  of  what  was  asked  for  it  a 
hundred  yeans  ago.  Stereotyping  lias  provided  a  meth- 
od by  which  booksellers  shall  have  the  leimt  possible  re- 
mainders of  stock,  ttnd  there  ate  now  jrreut  facilities  for 
the  distribution  of  published  works.  A  society  in  Eng- 
land, of  which  Lorn  Brougham  and  Charles  Knight  wore 
at  the  head,  accomplished  u  great  deal  in  the  way  of  pop- 
ularizing books,  and  in  this  country  Harper  &  Brothers, 
with  tlieir  school  district  libraries,  made  it  possible  for 
every  country  neighborhood  to  have  u  suflleieut  library. 
For  many  years  there  were  publishers  in  tlie  United 
States  who  wrought  out  what  wtis  known  as  y  cllo  w -cov- 
ered literature,  cheap  reprints  of  populoT  novels  and  sen- 
sational books,  and  of  late  "libraries,"  at  ton  and  twenty 
cents  a  number,  have  been  common.  Each  of  the  great 
religions  denominations  now  supports  a  puhlishing- 
houac,  and  since  the  establishment  of  tho  British  Bible 
Society  in  lt304,  of  which  Lord  Tcign  mouth  W!i4)  tlie  first 
president,  and  of  tlie  American  Bible  Society  in  1818, 
vast  numbers  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  have  been  issued 
at  cost. 

Besides  the  works  brought  out  for  sale  by  booksellers 
there  are  two  other  classes  of  books.  Subscr  iption  books 
are  disposed  of  by  agents,  who  make  a  business  of  one 
book,  or  at  most  of  half  a  dozen.  Yery  extensive  sales 
are  sometimes  made  of  such  publications.  But  by  far 
the  largest  number  uf  books  scut  out  are  those  in  rela- 
tion to  some  business  interest,  or  which  are  purely  local, 
such  as  directories,  almanacs  and  catalogues,  although 
these  arc  only  a  few  of  tlie  titles  under  Which  these  books 
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can  be  classified.  They  are  a  necessity  of  trade,  and 
taken  altogether  they  require  inucJi  more  of  the  labors 
of  the  bookmaker  than  either  of  the  other  classes. 

The  first  abundant  litenvture  is  that:  (if  the  Greeks, 
Abundant,  of  course,  is  only  comparative,  us  a  copy  of 
every  airly  Greek  work  ex  hint,  can  be  put  into  a  single 
bookcase.  Hebrew  litcmtme  before  the  dispersion  of 
the  Jews  is  scanty,  consisting  of  tire  Bible  and  a  few 
other  works.  Latin  literature,  taking  that  of  later  times 
with  the  curlier,  is  abundant.  Rum  the  time  of  OaiSar 
and  Cicero  that  language  continued  till  twohundred  years 
ago  to  be  the  common  speech  of  the  world.  If  an  Ind- 
ian wrote  to  an  Englishman  or  u  Dune  he  did  not. employ 
his  own  tongue,  but  wiTrte  in  l^ivtin.  All  woi'ks  of  eru- 
ditioii  were  111  this  language.  Even  to  this  day  in  some 
Dutch  and  German  universities  lectures  are  delivered  in 
Latin,  and  (.lie  debates  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament  were 
conducted  through  this  medium  ■until  forty  years  ago. 
The  modem  tongues  of  Europe,  in  their  literary  sense, 
only  date  back  to  about  1SO0,  and  many  of  the  earlier 
writers,  liku  Dante,  felt  compelled  either  to  defend  or 
apologize  for  using  ttn  inferior  medium.  Each  of  the 
greater  languages  bus  now  a  vast  mass  of  literature. 
Of  these  Knglisli,  French,  Dntoh,  Italian,  Spanish ,  Por- 
tuguese, Polish,  Danish  and  Hungarian  use  tlie  ltoman 
character ;  German  and  some  works  in  Swedish  and 
Danish  have  the  black-letter ;  Busaia  uses  the  Bussian 
character ;  Turkish  and  Arabic  employ  tlie  same  letters, 
but  Greek  stands  alone,  Besides  these  there  is  no  con- 
siderable amount  of  printing  done  with  types.  Persian 
and  tlie  languages  of  India  have,  compared  with  us,  lit- 
tle printing,  and  Chinese  is  still  drawn  and  cut.  The 
number  of  people  who  use  tho  Roman  character  is  not 
less  than  230,000,000,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  printing  of 
tlie  globe  is  executed  in  it,  the  bulk  of  the  remainder 
being  in  German. 

Books  are  divided  for  tlie  convenience  of  the  trade 
and  for  more  easy  reference  Into  sizes  which  have  spe- 
cific names.  They  are  printed  in  types  of  various  magni- 
tudes, are  Illustrated  mere  or  less,  their  paper  differs  in 
quality,  and  their  binding  is  of  many  kinds.  Books  are 
known  as  folio,  quarto,  octavo,  13mo,  lGmo  or  with  other 
figures,  depending  upon  the  number  of  the  folds  of  the 
paper.  Tn  tlie  last  century,  when  this  nomenclature  be- 
came fixed,  the  ordinary  sheet  of  paper  wns  about  16  or 
17  inches  by  2£  or  83,  WJicu  folded,  the  pages  would 
be  of  about  the  size  which  we  denominate  by  the  names 
given  above,  and  these  appellations  still  continue  to  be 
used,  although  the  paper  is  now  twice  or  three  times 
the  magnitude  it  was  then.  In  American  offices  tlie  or- 
dinary sized  sheot,  more  used  tlian  any  other,  is  34  by  3S, 
and  octavo  pages  are  printed  upon  it  sixteen  at  a  tune, 
so  that  if  required  thirty -two  pages  can  be  printed  on 
the  sheet,  sixteen  on  each  side,  The  size  of  tlie  leaf 
would  be  6  by  9J^  inches,  and  the  matter  probably  about 
4  by  1%  inches.  But  tills,  size  of  paper,  which  is  known 
to  us  as  double-medium.  Is  made  both  smaller  and  larger. 
The  English  use  instead  a  smaller  paper,  known  as 
double-demy,  33^  by  iJG  inches.  The  name  of  the  size 
of  a  book  is  derived  from  the  number  of  pages  on  one 
side  of  the  former  sheet,  aud  has  not  been  changed 
since  the  magnitude  of  the  latter  has  increased.  Quar- 
tos and  folios  are  now  rarely  issued,  except  when  Illus- 
trations are  used  or  tables  of  some  size  are  to  be  inserted, 
Octavos  and  duodecimos  are  the  most  common ;  lGmos 
are  generally  nearly  square  hi  shape ;  lSmos  and  Sdmos 
are  used  for  all  kinds  of  tsoinewhat  small-slxcd  books, 
white  &Ja  and  iitia  are  about  tlie  limit  for  ordinary  work ; 
but  for  small  hymn-liookg,  Testaments,  prayer-books 
and  some  other  purposes  they  descend  to  ISSmo.  There 
tire  difficulties  in  printing  and  folding  Sheets  Containing 
small  oages,  but  grater  difficulties  still  in  binding  them. 
Librarians  and  cataloguers  ure  greatly  dissatisfied  now 
with  the  sizes  of  books,  and  many  authors  object  stren- 
uously to  some  of  the  customs  of  printers.  Tho  former 
claim  that  books  should  be  catalogued  according  to  their 
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absolute  sixes,  and  not  according  to  their  relative  ones. 
An  octavo  page  may  be  11 inches  high,  and  it  may  be 
no  more  tluin  8}^,  yet  the  same  mune  is  used,  with  tlie 
prefix  royal,  impel Ll  or  small.  The  signatures  afford 
no  indication.  A  sheet  may  be  worked  and  turned,  hav- 
ing only  one  signature  ;  another  may  be  worked  with 
different  forms  on  each  side,  thus  having  two  signatures, 
Melvil  Dewey,  librarian  of  the  New  York  Stale  Library, 
recommends  that  books  lie  made  only  of  certain  sizes. 
They  would  fit  better  Into  the  shelves  of  llbniries.  Pew 
books  exceed  eleven  inches  in  height ;  few  fall  below 
five.  Twelve  steos,  rising  liy  half  an  inch,  would  cover 
the  whole  of  them,  The  following  names  have  been 
teCOininended : 

Large  folio,  ovor  18  inches ;  folio,  below  18  inches ; 
small  folio,  below  18  inches  ;  large  octavo,  below  11 
inches ;  octavo,  below  D  inches  ;  small  octavo,  below  8 
inches  ;  duodecimo,  helow  8  Inches  ;  decimo-octavo 
(lSiuo),  0  inches;  ndninio,  below  0  inches ;  large  quarto, 
Iielow  lij  inches  ;  quarto,  below  H  inches  ;  small  quarto, 
below  8  inches. 

The  following  arc  tho  current  sissesof  books  in  Amer- 
ica, the  sixe  of  leaf  being  given  in  hicbea  r  Imperial  octa- 
vo, 8  by  12  i  super- royal  octavo,  7  by  10J^  ;  medium  oc- 
tavo, 0  by  Q}4  >  ciown  octavo,  6"^  by  ;  medium  ISmo, 
ty4t  u?  1%  ;  medium  lflmo,  <k%  by  ;  medium  18mo,  4 
by  «X  ;  medium  24mo,  3%  by  Dfe  ;  medium  S2mo,  3  by 
4%  ;  30uio,  ?A/*  by  4 ;  48mO,  2%  by  4 ;  «4mo,  3^  by  3 ; 
ISmo,  8  by  3Vi  I  Wmo,  2  by  SJi  ;  123nio,  1%  by 
It  should  be  noted  that  these  lust  sissea  are  very  rarefy 
used, 

Bookiitujinfr.— The  folding  and  bringing  together 
the  sheets  of  a  book  in  oi'derly  sequence,  and  then  put- 
ting over  them  a  cover,  to  which  tiiey  are  secured.  In 
a  propeT  sense  the  ancients  knew  nothing  about  book- 
binding, as  their  literary  works  were  in  rolls.  But  after 
papyrus  ceased  to  be  the  chief  substance  upon  which 
writing  wna  done,  and  parchment  and  vellum  were  used, 
leaves  of  n  quadmngular  shape  were  found  to  be  most 
convenient,  and  to  fasten  them  together  and  cover  them 
was  something  that  would  immediately  oecurto  anyone. 

The  operations  of  bookbinding  arc  many.  The  first 
is  folding,  which  is  not  difficult,  although  it  must  be  ex- 
act. When  this  is  done  one  of  each  of  the  sheets  in  the 
book  is  in  turn  taken,  so  that  when  complete  all  the  sheets 
may  be  represented.  This  is  called  gathering.  Each 
book  thus  gathered  is  rapidly  looked  at  to  see  that  no 
sheet  is  duplicated  and  none  missing.  This  is  collating. 
The  sheets  are  then  sewed,  stitched  or  in  some  other1 
way  fastftned  together,  and  then  a  cover  is  secured  to 
them.  The  cover  may  be  of  cloth  or  paper,  if  in  quan- 
tities, or  in  one  of  the  numerous  styles  of  leather  or  of 
leather  and  paper  or  muslin  combined.  The  cover  gen- 
erally consists  of  seme  stilt  material  inside  and  of  a  finer 
material  outside,  n,nd  this  again  is  stamped,  glided, 
printed  upon  or  tooled.  The  back  must  be  rounded  and 
the  front  edge  made  concave  to  correspond  to  tlie  back, 
while  all  or  some  of  the  edges  may  be  gilded,  stained, 
sprinkled  or  marbled.  As  divided  by  binders,  the  work 
is  job-work  or  edition- work,  the  latter  being  when  a  large 
numbcT  of  copies  are  brought  out  exactly  alike  in  com- 
paratively inexpensive  bindings.  In  UiIb  Case  much  of 
the  labor  is  often  dene  before  the  sheets  ai-rlve  from  tbc 
printers.  Job-work  includes  all  the  rest.  Fine  book- 
binding is  only  executed  in  shops  where  they  are  pre- 
pared for  it,  as  the  materials  are  expensive,  and  a  man 
who  is  not  a  thorough  workman  can  very  easily  injure 
that  which  is  intrusted  to  his  charge.  The  binders  are 
divided  into  forwarders  and  finishers.  Most  binderies 
employ  many  moro  girls  than  men,  as  the  operations  re- 
quire quickness,  while  high  wages  cannot  be  paid.  The 
operation  may  be  subdivided  into  preparing,  binding 
aud  finishing. 

1.  Piuu'AniKti. — Tho  finst  stop  is  to  dry  the  sheets. 
This  is  o  part  of  tlie  printer's  business  wheTO  tho  printer 
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sad  binder  are  not  under  the  same  roof ;  bnt  there  are 
11101%  facilities  in  the  binding  department  for  performing 
the  operations  which  follow  the  pieaswork,  Paper  hi 
now  generally  worked  dry,  but  is  occasionally  used  wet, 
and  then  needs  to  be  aired  a  day  or  two  to  gut  the  niiriet- 
uve  out.  On  a  ■windy,  dry  day  sheets  wllldry  In  half  a 
day  more  than  they  sometimes  will  in  three  days  of  wet 
weather.  Time  enough  must  he  given  for  the  ink  to 
dry.   This  eau  rarely  be  done  as  regards  bookwork  in 

much  less  than  a 
day,  some  inks 
requiring  a  week 
and  others  still 
longer,  Ifioflicca 
which  do  their 
work  in  the  old- 
fashioned  «jy 
the  sJiPifts  are  laid 
upon  horizontal 
wooden  bars  to 
dry,  being  placed 
upon  them  by  in- 
struments called 
peels,  which  are 
long  sticks  with 
s,  crossbill-  at  the 
end.  But  !□  moat 
modern  book- 
bindoTics  there  is 
a  hot-air  room, 
either  with  or 
without  closets. 
If  it  has  closets 
these  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  run. 
in  and  out,  each 
%  one  having  a  number  of  rods  upon  which  the  paper  ran 
be  laid,  when  the  closet  is  closed  it  is  exposed  to  a 
current  of  hot  air.  Good  bookbinders,  however,  say 
that  cold-air  drying  can  alone  be  relied  upon  to  give  tho 
sheets  their  proper  appearance,  as  hot  air  causes  tlicui  to 
exhibit  a  somewhat  wrinkled  surface.  The  sheets  are 
afterwards  placed  hi  the  standing  press,  cither  with 
boards  between  each  one  or  in  mass.  These  standing 
presses  are  of  three  kinds — the  ordinary  press,  moved  by 
a  screw  In  which  the  ixiwer  Is  comparatively  small ;  tlie 
mechanical  press,  having  u  combination  of  levers  and 
screws,  such  as  the  Boomer,  which  is  shown  here- 
with, ind  the  hydraulic  or  Bmimih  press,  in  which 
a  force  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  tuns  is  ap- 
plied. Thoiie  is  also  the  signature  press,  used 
after  the  sheets  have  been  folded,  which  works 
admirably.  Tho  great  difficulty  in  setting  tho 
sheets  to  look  right  is  that  if  the  ink  docs  not  dry 
easily,  but  only  skims  over,  there  is  frequently  an 
off- set  or  faint  impression  from  one  sheet  upon 
another.  When  this  is  n  ppatcnt  the  sheets  should 
be  given  a  f urther  tims  to  dry. 

As  far  as  this  the  work  is  frequently  done  in  the 
printing-office,  and  indeed  binders  say  that  drying 
is,  none  of  their  husiness.  The  printers  do  hot- 
pressing,  too,  to  give  a  greater  gloss, 

Tho  first  operation  in  binding  is  folding.  The 
sheets  are  laid  on  a  board  before  the  folder,  tlie 
signature  being  downwards  and  at  the  left  hand. 
With  an  ivory  instrument,  known  as  a  folder, 
the  operator  folds  tlie  sheet  and  presses  It  down. 
Folios  have  only  one  fold,  quartos  two,  octa- 
vos three  and  lBraos  four.  The  13inos,  ltSinos, 
34mos,  Stimos,  48mos>  73mos  and  QBmos  have  a  part 
which  is  folded  in,  generally  so  as  to  come  either  at  the 
extreme  outside  or  tlie  extreme  Inside,  and  it  is  most 
usual  to  have  this  part  cut  off  so  that  it  can  be  folded  in 
with  less  difficulty.  Thus  a  l3mo  Is  an  octavo  into 
which  Is  set  a  quarto,  or  a  quarto  into  which  is  set  an 
octavo,    Great  accuracy  is  required  in  folding.  In 


many  shops,  if  not  in  the  majority,  fokling-inaeliines 
have  been  introduced  which  do  their  work  very  quickly. 
On  largo  pages  they  do  well,  hut  in  very  small  hooka 
they  sometimes  fold  badly  as  to  margins.  The  folders 
having  .proceeded  till  they  have  folded  tt  sufficient  num- 
ber ofeopies  of  the  book  to  begin  on,  tho  next  operation 
Is  gathering.  Tlie  folded  sheets  of  the  siunc  pages  are 
each  placed  in  a  pile  by  themselves,  A  being  In  one 
place,  B  in  another,  and  so  on,  A  girl  passes  by  the 
side  of  each  heap  and  takes  off  one  sheet,  beginning 
with  the  first  signature  and  ending  with  the  last  one  of 
the  work.  This  gathering  completes  a  book,  which  she 
lays  down,  and  she  then  begins  another  one,  Unless 
tho  book  Is  one  in  which  there  is  no  hurry,  several  girls 
are  working  at  this  at  once.  Interfering  somewhat  with 
each  Other,  To  obviate  this  tunl  to  do  the  labor  more 
quickly  a  circular  revolving  platform  hits  lately  been  in- 
tnxluCfti'l  with  a  circumference  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
feet.  Upon  its  edge  are  tail  plies  of  folded  signatures, 
and  around  it  sit  the  girls.  The  platform  is  made  to  re- 
volve slowly,  and  us  each  pile  passes  each  girl  she  takes  a 
sheet  from  it  and  adds  it  to  her  gathering.  If  there  are 
twenty  signatures  and  twontjr  girls,  the  machine  revolv- 
ing in  a  minute,  each  revolution  takes  off  four  hundred 
sheets  and  twenty  complete  books.  Thus  in  a  day 
12,000  books  eould  be  taken  off  if  there  wore  no  inter- 
ruptions. An  illustration  of  this  platform  will  be  shown 
under  Gathering.  Another  method  of  dolm*  the  same 
thing  is  having  the  carriers  descrihe  un  ellipsis,  as  here 
represented  v 

An  experienced  hand  carefully  examines  each  one  of 
these  gatherings  to  see  that  none  of  the  sheets  has  been 
omitted  or  duplicated.  In  all  processes  prior  to  this 
wherever  a  defective  sheet  has  been  found  it  lias  been 
thrown.  Out.  Collation  is  very  quickly  done.  The  col- 
lator only  looks  to  see  wlietlier  the  signatures  B,  C,  D 
and  so  on  follow  each  other  in  regular  order.  A  is  the. 
title-page,  the  signature  not  being  shown.  This  is  a  let- 
ter or  figure  below  the  vest  of  tlie  page,  at  a  certain 
place  in  tlie  line,  and  always  comes  i  n  the  first  page  of  tho 
sheet.  Secondary  signatures,  however,  may  exist  in  ad- 
dition. The  collator  bends  the  booX  enough  to  enable 
him  to  sec  whether  this  signature  is  therm,  and  looks  at 
nothing  else.  Until  recently  it  was  a  practice  to  reduce 
tho  sheets  to  a  more  solid  state  by  using  a  bucking-ham- 
mer, which  was  a  very  heavy  one.  Later  a  rolling- 
machine  was  contrived,  in  which  the  sheets,  between 
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two  tin  plates,  were  passed  between  two  rollers.  This 
was  found  to  be  more  expeditious  than  beating. 

Sewing  is  the  next  operation.  The  sheets  are  not  act- 
ually fastened  one  to  another,  but  all  are  in  common 
attached  to  a  range  of  parallel  strings  or  bands  placed 
across  the  buck  of  a  volume.  Sometimes  marks  are 
made  by  a  saw  at  the  back,  cutting  in  far  enough  to 
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■wholly  or  partially  embed  tire  strings,  but  in  other  cases 
these  saw  cuts  are  dispensed  with.  The  proceed  of  sew- 
iug  is  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  a  sewing-press,  which 
consists  of  ii  ilat  bar  or  board,  two  upright  bum  rising 
from  the  euda  of  this,  mid  a  crossbar  at  tlie  top,  Tim 
strings  tire  fastened  to  the  crossbar  and  are  stretched 
vertically  down  wards  to  the  bed  of  the  musts,  where 
they  are  firmly  secured.  The  number  of  the  strings 
depends  principally  on  the  size  of  the  book,  and  varies 
from  two  to  ten.  The  sewer  aits  in  front  of  the  press, 
lays  a  folded  sheet  down  on  it  with  the  back  edge  in 
contact  with  the  strings,  opens  the  sheet  in  the  middle 
iiud  sews  it  to  the  strings,  passing  a  needle  find  thread 
u>  and  fro.  The  needle  passes  through  the  baefc  edg  o  of 
the  sheet  twice  as  many  times  as  there  w'e  strings,  the 
object  being  to  twist  the  thread  around  every  string  and 
thus  connect  theui  and  the  sheet  together,   Tlic  first 
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sheet  having  thus  boon  treated,  a  second  is,  laid  on  the 
first  and  sewed  in  a  similar  manner  ;  find  so  en  with  a 
third,  a  fourth,  and  as  many  as  there  are  to  form  the 
volume,  all  the  threads  being  fastened  to  the  strings  and 
indirectly  to  caeh  other ;  for  the  thread  passes  from  one 
sheet  to  another  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  stlloh  called  a 
kettle-stitch.  There  arc  several  other  methods  of  secur- 
ing tlie  sheets,  but  tlie  above  is  tlie  only  one  properly 
known  as  sewing.  Centre-Stitching  is  tlie  method  used 
for  all  pamphlets  of  but  one  section,  Tlie  threadis,  sent 
through  the  centre  of  the  fold  to  the  back  and  is  then 
r«  versed.  This  cannot  be  used  with  pamphlets  of  any 
thickness,  Sidc-stltching  ia  where  an  nwl  or  u  thick 
needle  Is  driven  through  several  sections  at  onee  and  is 
followed  by  the  thread.  The  moat  common  method, 
however,  to  do  this  is  with  a  stabbing-rnachine.  The 
strength  of  the  pamphlet  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  width  of  paper  there  is  between  the  stab  and  the 
back.  If  tlic  paper  is  the  common,  weak  paper  of  to- 
day the  thread  can  easily  cut  ita  way  through.  Bound 
in  this  way,  too,  tlie  book  or  pamphlet  is  stiff.    It  does 
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not  open  well,  Whip-stitching  is  a  method  of  binding 
single  leaves  that  requires  a  large  provision  for  waste  at 
the  hack.  The  back  edges  of  the  leaves  are  sowed  with 
overhanded  and  cross ■  lashed  stitches.  Fiddling  is  a 
similar  method  of  securing  leaves  by  the  use  of  glue. 
Sec  also  Wi be- Sewing. 

3,  BmniNG, — Tlie  sheets  have  by  the  sewing  process 
now  been  brought  Into  the  form  of  a  book  and  are  ready 
for  the  further  operations, 
which  are  known  by  the 
binders  as  forwarding, 
In  forwarding  every  oper- 
ation that  holds  the  hook 
together  and  adds  to  its 
strength  is  done ;  Hie  op- 
erations of  finishing  are 
ornamental,  I  a  the  ac- 
count under  this  title  will  be  given  tlu:  Commoner  and 
older  methods ;  novelties  will  be  mentioned  under  their 
respective  heads.  The  baek  edges  Of  tlie  book  are  glued 
together  to  increase  the  strength  of  tins  volume  ;  this 
is  aoue  by  holding  tlie  book  in  the  left  hand  and  brush- 
ing on  It  a  Httlc  warm  melted  glue.  The  glue  having 
dned,  the  ends  of  the  strings,  which  are  allowed  to 
hang  loose  for  an  inch  or  two  beyond  the  volume,  arc 
scraped  thin  for  the  sake  of  being  rondered  invisible 
when  the  books  come  to  be  bound,  as  well  as  to  aid  in 
fastening  on  the  hoards.  The  volume  is  next  rounded. 
It  is  made  convex  on  the  back  and  concave  on  tlie  Trout. 
The  workman  lays  the  volume  down  flat  and  beats  it 
with  a  hummer  field  in  his  right  hand,  while  the  left 
draws  the  sheet  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  round- 
ing of  the  edges,  the  manipulation  being  a  curious  One. 
The  glue  is  not  yet  entirely  dry  and  yields  a  little  to  tlie 
action  of  tlie  hand  and  the  hummer. 

A  groove  is  now  made  to  receive  tlic  bounds  or  stiff 
cover's.  A  thin  bevel -edged  board  is  placed  on  each 
side  of  tlio  volume,  far  enough  from  the  back  to  allow 
of  a  kind  of  ledge  to  be  formed.  These  bucking-boards, 
as  they  arc  called,  are  placed  pamllcl  with  the  back 
edge,  and  the  volume  with  these  boards  on  cither  side 
is  lowered  into  ft  press  with  the  buck  edge  uppermost. 
By  hammering  this  edge  in  a  particular  way  it  is  made 
to  expand  or  spread  out  and  thus  to  f  oim  two  ledges 
against  wliich  the  covers  of  the  hook  are  to  be  placed. 
In  common  language  the  covers  of  a  book  are  tlie 
hinges ;  yet  tlie  bookbinder  understitnds  the  stiff  enve- 
lope to  lie  the  board,  the  leather  or  board  applied  out- 
side the  board  is  the  cover,  and  tlie  two  together  form 
the  ease. 

Tf  the  book,  is  to  be  boarded  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
ftre  ndt  often  eut ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  bound  tlie  cutting  of 
the  edges  is  nn  essential  part  in  most  books,  and  is  done 
before  the  bonds  are  fitted  to  the  volume.  Nearly  all 
the  cutting  is  now  doneby  machines,  but  an  earlier  proc- 
ess, still  followed  more  or  less,  is  to  have  tlic  volume, 
placed  between  two  boards,  screwed  into  a  press,  one 
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of  the  ends  of  the  volume  being  left  to  project  a  little 
above  the  press.  A  cutting  instrmncnt,  called  a  plow, 
partaking  hi  some  degree  of  the  action  of  a  carpenter's 
plane,  is  passed  Over  the  end  of  tlie  volume  so  as  to 
shave  off  the  edges  of  the  sheets  und  leave  them  per- 
fectly smooth.    The  volume  is  reversed  in  position,  and 
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the  same  tiling  done  with  the  other  end.  It  is  then 
taken  out  of  the  press  ami  struck  forcibly  against  a 
bench  so  as  to  bring  the  convexity  of  the  back  and  tbe 
concavity  of  the  front  ulike  to  a  plane  level,  which  ad- 
mits of  tbe  front  edges  of  tbe  leaves  being  cut  in  tbo 
same  manner  as  the  top  and  bottom  edges  had  been. 
The  book  springs  biiek  immediately  on  being  released 
fi'om  tbe  press,  lind  then  presents  tbe  neat  appearance 
which  a  concave  front  edge,  convex  back  and  plane  top 
and  bottom  edges  are  calculated  to  give. 

The  stiff  boards  are  now  to  bo  applied,  These  are 
made  of  mill-board ,  a  smooth  brown  or  drab  colored 
pasteboard  made  of  several  layers  of  paper  glued,  pasted 
or  pressed  together,  which  vary  according  to  the  tin 
and  thickness  it  is  intended  to  have.  They  are  cut 
either  with  gigantic  shears  or  by  a  machine.  Id  attach- 
ing these  hoards  to  the  book  the  strength  of  the  fasten- 


jng  depends  on  tbe  bind  of  binding.  If  the  book  is  to 
be  bound  holes  htc  made  through  the  boards  opposite 
to  the  strings,  and  the  loose  ends  of  the  strings,  being 
passed  through  these  holes,  are  glued  down  firmly  to  the 
inneT  surface  of  the  boards,  thereby  forming  a  veiy  firm 
fastening.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  tbe  vol  nine  Is  to  be 
In  cloth  boards  the  strings  are  not  passed  through  and 
pasted  down  ia  this  way,  but  the  boards  are  fastened  to 
the  book  ehieily  by  being  pasted  to  the  blank  leaves  or 
end  papers  plai;ed  at  the  beginning  <rr  end  of  the  book. 
These  boards  in  this  latter  ease  are  brought  somewhat 
to  a  finished  state  before  being  attached  to  the  volume, 
tbe  cloth  being  cut  to  the  requisite  size  and  pasted  by  a 
workman  upon  the  two  covers,  placed  sufficiently  wide 
apart  to  allow  for  the  thickness  of  the  book.  Some 
books,  especially  at  the  present  day,  ore  made  hollow  in 
the  back.  A  double  layer  of  paper  or  of  cloth  is  placed 
■  between  the  leather  of  the  cover  and  the  back  of  the 
sheets  ;  the  leather  ia  glued  to  the  outer  layer,  aud  the 
back  edge  of  the  sheets  to  the  iuner  layer,  and  aa  the 
two  layers  are  connected  at  their  edges,  but  detached  or 
loose  from  well  Other  at  their  surfaces,  they  give  a  kind 
of  hollow  neaa  to  the  back  of  the  book. 

Most  well- bound  books  have  a  little  appendage  at  the 
top  of  the  back  of  the  book  called  a  head-baud.  This 
gives  11  neat  finish  to  the  book  and  at  tbe  sanie  time 
strengthens  the  leather  covering  of  the  back  edge  at 
that  part,'  For  common  hooks  the  head-band  consists 
oi  an  Inserted  silk  or  cottou  cord,  but  for  better  work  it 
consists  of  a  little  strip  of  vellum  or  pasteboard,  around 
which  colored  silken  threads  are  twisted  by  the  same 
process  us  that  which  unites  it  to  the  volume. 

When  the  volume  is  done  in  cloth  Of  One  uniform 
color  the  cloth  cover  Is  applied  to  the  bounds  before  the 
latter  are  attached  to  the  volume  ;  but  when  it  is  whole 
bound,  having  leather  all  over  the  outer  surface,  or 
half  bound,  having  partly  leather  and  partly  paper-  or 
cloth  at  the  surf  ooo,  these  coverings  arc  put  on  after  the 
boards  are  attached  to  tbe  book.  The  leather  is  cut  to  a 
size  rather  larger  than  the  book  to  allow  for  paring  and 
turning  in,  and  is  laid  faco  downwards  on  a  smooth 
board.  The  back  of  the  leather  is  well  pasted,  the  book 
being  placed  upon  it,  and  the  hands  of  tho  workman 


draw,  smooth,  press  and  adjust  the  leather  till  every 
part  is  closely  adhering.  If  half  binding  be  the  style  of 
work,  then  the  leather  is  so  cut  as  to  cover  the  back  and 
a  small  portion  of  each  board  or  side,  while  four  small 
pieces  are  applied  to  the  corners.  The  paper  ot  cloth  is 
subsequently  so  posted  on  as  to  hide  the  ragged  edges 
of  all  these  five  pieces  of  leather. 

8.  Finishing. — By  the  processes  abovo  described  the 
book  hus  received  all  the  ports  which  arc  really  ncocssaiy 
for  service ;  the  sheets  have  been  arranged  in  proper 
order,  sewed  to  strings,  fastened  to  boards,  and  covered 
with  cloth,  leather  or  paper.  But  a  large  portion  of  the 
taleut,  tbo  ingenuity  and  the  capital  applied  to  this 
branch  of  manufacture  is  called  forth  by  the  subsequent 
processes  to  which  the  book  is  subjected.  The  edges, 
for  instance,  must  be  attended  to.  Most  persous  who 
purchase  books  are  aware  that  books  are  frequently  sold 
with  ragged,  uneven  and  uncut  edges  at  thebottom  and 
side,  wliile  the  top,  though  level,  is  uncut.  In  some 
eases,  to  make  a  nearer  approach  towards  neatness,  the 
fore  edge  only  is  cut ;  very  often  the  whole  of  the  edges 
are  cut,  but  left  white.  Formerly  this  used  to  be  re- 
garded as  it  blemish,  but  it  is  now  the  rule,  On  the  old 
theory,  white  edges  ou  a  book  would  soon  become  dis- 
colored aud  unsightly,  and  It  became  usnal  to  sprinkle 
the  edges  with  color  or  to  gild  them.  A  third  plan  was 
coloring.  Iu  this  the  edges  of  Beveral  sheets  ure  held 
on  a  level  one  with  another,  and  a  piece  of  sponge, 
dipped  into  liquid  color,  is  passed  lightly  over  the 
edges  so  as  to  impart  a  tint  to  thorn  evenly.  A  more 
general  method  ia  that  of  sprinkling.  The  books  are  in 
this  case  ranged  side  by  side  on  a  bench,  uud  a  brush, 
dipped  into  the  liquid  color,  which  is  formed  of  some 
such  pigments  as  Venetian  rod,  umber,  &c, ,  Is  held  over 
the  books  and  lightly  tapped  against  a  stick,  whereby  a 
shower  of  spot*  falls  on  the  edges  of  the  books,  produc- 
ing an  appearance  dej tending  on  the  color  employed 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  shower  of  spots  is  brought 
about.  Mai-bled  edges  are  sometimes  produced  by  a 
peculiar  admixture  and  management  of  different  colors 
floating  iu  a  vat. 

Gilt  edges  arc  more  delicate  In  their  preparation.  The 
gold  so  applied  is  in  the  same  state  as  for  various  other 
ornamental  purposes,  an  extremely  thin  leaf,  Before 
the  ease  or  cover  of  tho  book  is  quite  finished  the  vol- 
ume is  struck  forcibly  against  the  back  so  as  to  make 
the  fore  edge  fiat  instead  of  concave.  It  is  then  placed 
iu  a  press,  with  tbe  exposed  edge  uppermost.  The  edge 
is  scraped  smooth  with  a  piece  of  steel  and  is  coated 
with  a  mixture  of  red  chalk  and  water.  The  gold  is 
blown  out  from  small  books  and  spread  on  a  leather 
cushion,  where  It  is  cut  to  the  proper  size  by  a  smooth- 
edged  knife.  A  camel  s-hair  brush  is  dipped  Into  white 
of  egg  mixed  with  water,  and  with  this  the  partially  dry 
edge  of  the  book  Is  moistened ;  the  gold  is  then  taken 
up  on  a  flat  kind  of  brush  and  applied  to  the  moistened 
edge,  to  which  it  instantly  adheres,  When  all  the  three 
edges  have  been  gilt  hi  this  way  and  allowed  to  remain 
a  few  minutes  the  workman  takes  a  burnisher  formed 
of  a  very  smooth  piece  of  hard  stone,  and  setting  the 
end  of  the  handle,  against  his  shoulder  rnbg  the  gold 
forcibly,  not,  as  might  be  Supposed,  endangering  its 
permanence,  but  giving  it  u  hi^jh  degree  of  polish,  by 
rubbing  down  the  minute  asperities  which  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  paper  beneath.  The  gold  employed  bus  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  solidity,  accoiiling  to  the  costli- 
ness of  the  work.  There  arc  several  methods  of  apply- 
ing the  gold,  for  which  see  under  Gilding. 

Covers  an;  made  of  various  substances,  beginning  with 
leather.  The  leathers  so  cuvployod  arc  morocco,  russia, 
calf  aud  roan  or  sheep.  They  are  dyed  in  the  dye- 
houses  when  color  is  required,  though  it  was  formerly 
tho  custom  for  tbe  bookbinder  to  color  them  more  or 
less ;  at  present  lie  finds  it  cheaper  to  buy  them  already 
dyed.  When  dyeing  is  done,  however,  the  books  are 
opened  and  bung  over  two  bars  in  such  a  manner  that 
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the  leaves  may  hang  vertically  downwards,  while  tlic 
boards  are  horizontal.  A  brush  is  clipped  into  the  liquid 
color  and  dashed  or  sprinkled  on  the  cover  so  as  to  give 
a  group  of  spots  or  wavy  lines,  at  the  taste  of  tho  work- 
man. Calf  and  russia  leathers  do  not  often  receive  any 
modification  of  their  surface  from  the  bookbinder,  but 
morocco  is  sometimes  grained  or  grooved  by  him. 

The  decorations  produced  on  a,  feather  bound  book  by 
heated  stumps  or  dies  are  very  diversified.  Tho  book  is 
damped  or  held  in  a  flnishing-prcss.  The  dies  for  pro- 
ducing any  particular  device  are  fixed  to  handles  j  and 
■when  about  to  bo  used  are  heated  in  a  gas  stove  or  fur- 
nace. Many  such  dies  are  often  used  for  one  book, 
veiy  beautiful  and  intricate  patterns  being  produced  by 
them.    The  process  of  producing  a  sunken  ornamental 
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device  by  using  these  tools  by  hand  is  called  blind  tool- 
ing. But  for  miiny  purposes  it  is  mora  convenient  to 
fasten  a  great  number  ot  small  dies  to  a  metallic  plate 
by  means  of  gluo  and  cloth  and  stamp  the  device  from 
this  fixed  plate  by  means  of  a  press.  Tills  is  called 
blocking  in  England.  Tho^vuy  just  doscribed  has  been 
superseded  in  America  for  most  work  by  the  use  of  a 
brass  engraved  plate  th:it  has  just  the  design  -wanted. 
Tills  Is  done  on  an  embossing-press,  ■which  is  mom  puw- 
erful  than  the  old  blocking-press. 

All  the  devices  so  produced  on  a  hook  are  called  blind 
if  no  gold  Is  employed  ;  hut  much  of  thy  beauty  of  the 
workmctnahip  depends  upon  the  tuatef  ill  introduction  of 
this  inetaj  in  forming  paJt  or  all  of  the  pattern.  The 
leather  us  laid  OH  the  book,  is  not  in  a.  fit  atate  for  re- 
ceiving the  gold  without  a  modification  of  surface.  It 
first  receives  a  eout  of  parchment  size  ;  then  two  or 
three  coatings  of  beaten  white  of  egg,  whereby  n  alight 
glossiness  ifi  produced,  and  just  before  the  rxwtingis 
put  on  the  surface  is  slightly  moistened  with  oil,  The 
gold,  cut  up  iDto  Small  pieces  to  suit  the  kind  of  orna- 
ment, is  laid  on  the  book  with  a  flat  camel's-limr  brush, 
and  the  stamp  or  die,  previously  heated,  is  impressed 
on  the  gold,  whereby  two  effects  are  produced  at  once — 
the  production  of  the  device  and  the  fixing  of  the  gold 
to  the  leather.  A  piece  of  soft  rag  lightly  passed  over 
the  book  removes  the  superfluous  particles  of  gold  and 
leaves  the  gilt  device  clearly  marked. 

But  the  decoration  of  volumes  bound  In  cloth,  al- 
though occupying  a  far  lower  level  In  respect  to  manual 
dexterity  than  the  more  costly  binding  in  leather,  has 
occupied  much  attention  within  the  last  half  cimtury, 
and  has  superseded  leather  binding  In  neai'ly  all  kinds 
of  cheap  work,  while  having  a  Beauty  of  ornamentation 
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all  its  own.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
found  leather  enough  to  do  this  work  as  it  should  be 
done  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  books  at  a  low 
price.  The  cloth  with  which  books  aTc  covered  is  gen- 
erally cotton  of  a  particular  kind,  woven  for  the  pur- 
pose. When  this  material  was  first  Introduced,  about 
1830,  the  cloth  was  used  in  the  unaltered  stato,  with  the 
warp  and  weft  threads  visibly  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles.  But  now  the  Cloth  is*  generally  so  altered 
by  an  artificial  embossment  of  surface  or  by  a  peculiar 
method  of  weaving  as  to  leave  the  threads  barely  visible 
in  some  designs,  and  to  givo  theui  a  close  resemblance 
to  leather.  Many  beautiful  faces  and  appearances  of 
cloth  are  now  known,  and  these  designs  are  of  all  colors, 
having  a  great  variety  of  textures.  Patterns  are  also 
produced  in  them  at  the  mills  by  embossing.  Some 
cloth  eovisi-a,  especially  those  that  am  to  any  extent 
decorated  with  gold,  are  stamped  ov  embossed  after  be- 
ing pasted  on  the  boards  instead  of  before,  They  are, 
in  fust,  onsen,  each  one  quite  ready  to  be  affixed  to  the 
book  in  a  speedy  manner  after  l»euig  stamped.  Great 
pressure  U  required  hi  this  process,  for  the  mill- board  is 
retpiired  to  yield  to  the  force  as  well  as  the  cloth  itself. 
The  case  is  placed  down  fltit  On  an  iron  bed  heated  with 
gas  from  underneath  ;  above  is  a  press,  to  tho  lower  end 
of  which  is  attached  the  stamping  die  Ov  device,  face 
downwards.  Great  mechanical  power  is  then  brought 
to  bear  on  it,  and  the  press  descends  with  force  sufficient 
to  impart  the  pattern  to  the  cover,  gilt  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  cwse.  Within  n  few 
years  past  printing-ink  has  been  used  for  decoration,  the 
common  method  being  by  feeding  the  covers  into  a  very 
powerful  small  job-press  moved  by  steam. 

There  nre  many  special  devices  in  liookbinding  which 
will  be  noticed  under  their  respective  heads.  The  art  is 
;in  intricate  one  and  takes  a  long  time  to  master. 

Book  -  Covers  The  outer  part  of  a  book;  the 

pasteboard  or  leather  [jortions,  with  their  coverings  or 
ornamentation, 

Book -Folding  Machines.  —  See  Foluino  -  Ma- 
chines. 

Book  Fonts. —Fonts  of  body  type  distinct  from 
fancy  or  jobbing  types. 

Book  House. —  A  printing-  office  where  book  work 
mere  especially  is  executed,  in  contradistinction  from  a 
jobbing  or  news  office. 

Booking.— To  bring  together  the  various  sections 
of  a  book ;  to  gather  the  sheets  in  an  orderly  sequence. 

Bookkeeping.  —  Nothing  i«  more  essential  to  u 
printer's  success  than  the  keeping  of  correct  accounts. 
It  is  possible  for  one  to  believe  tin  it  he  is  making  money 
while  be  is  really  losing  it,  if  he  docs  not  know  the  state 
of  affairs  from  Ids  books.  In  the  generation  which  has 
just  passed  It  might  have  been  possible  to  get  along 
with  a  single  book,  such  as  retail  butehers  now  keep,  in 
which  payment  Is  indicated  by  nibbing  out  the  marks 
showing  cliarges,  the  cash  account  being  shown  by 
counting  the  cash  in  hand.  But  printing  is  now  a  com- 
plicated business ;  the  expenses  are  Of  a  varied  charac- 
ter, and  tins  proper  metboa  of  ascertaining  what  should 
be  charged  can  only  be  discovered  by  keeping  every 
item  of  cost  in  the  most  distinct  manner.  Books  must 
be  kept  in  each  department,  such  as  Compdsino-Bxjosi, 
Pressroom  and  Warehouse  (see  under  these  heads), 
and  several  must  be  kept  in  the  counting-room.  Even 
so  simple  a  tiling  as  the  printing  of  a  card  cannot  be 
done  without  a  dozen  separate  entries.  The  order  must 
be  placed  in  the  oi'dcr-lwok ;  a  work-ticket  must  be  pre- 
pared to  accompany  it  to  the  job-room ;  the  compositor 
must  enter  on  the  ticket  the  time  he  spends  upon  It  And 
send  It  to  the  pressroom,  where  the  cost  of  the  cards  and 
the  time  Of  tlie  press  are  Still  further  added.  When  it 
reaches  the  counting-room  it  is  sent  out,  an  entry  being 
made  of  this  fact  ;  the  boy  takes  a  receipt-book  with 
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him,  which  is  signed  by  the  customer ;  at  the  end  of  the 
mouth  a  hill  is  made  out  and  sent  by  mail.  Later  in  tho 
month  n  check  or  the  money  arrives,  and  the  cash  is  ca- 
tered on  the  cash-book.  So  one  of  these  transactions 
can  be  neglected,  yet  tho  total  amount  may  be  only  a 
couplo  of  dollars.  The  same  course  would  he  followed 
were  it  a  thou sand  dollars,  except  that  the  entries  would 
be  more  numerous.  No  attempt  will  bo  mude  here  to 
give  any  description  of  bookkeeping  generally,  but  only 
to  indicate  some  points  which  must  be  constantly  kept 
in  mind,  and  to  mention  a  few  special  books. 

Only  throe  books  aro  absolutely  necessary  for  correct 
keeping  of  accounts,  the  journal,  cash-book  and  ledger. 
All  the  other  books  arc  only  memorandum-books.  Some 
mercantile  houses  have  foTty  books,  devised  to  suit  their 
fancy.  The  more  meinorandum-books  a  business  man 
has  to  give  him  details  the  better  will  he  know  the  state 
of  his  affairs,  providing  he  does  not  devote  too  much 
time  to  keeping  them.  In  an  unsystematic  office  more 
time  is  wasted  in  the  course  of  a  year  in  hunting  for 
information  than  would  be  consumed  la  keeping  the  ac- 
counts in  a  shape  from  which  a  correct  statement  could 
be  had  at  a  moment's  notice.  Letters  to  customers  or  to 
those  from  whom  goods  have  been  ordered  should  be 
copied,  unless  very  unimportant,  and  they  should  also 
be  indexed.  Letters  received  should  be  pniperly  filed 
away  and  kept  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  Job  to 
which  they  refer  has  been  delivered. 

The  books  indispensable  to  printer's,  besides  those 
necessary  to  every  mercantile  house,  or  ledger,  day-book 
and  journal,  are  an  estimatc-bouk  and  an  order-book. 
Others  are  used,  as,  for  instance,  an  invoice-book,  or  tho 
one  in  which  thoy  note  their  purchases  on  credit ;  but  it  la 
usual  in  printing-offices  to  enter  all  of  tJiern  either  credit 
ot  cash,  the  bill  being  pasted  in,  whether  paid  or  unpaid. 
The  bill-book  recoms  in  one  part  the  notes  which  are 
due  the  printer,  and  in  the  other  part  those  which  he  has 
to  pay,  The  stock-book,  or  inventory,  is  in  many  places 
only  a  statement  of  what  machinery,  stock  and  tools, 
with  bills  payable  and  receivable,  are  on  liand  on  Janu- 
ary 1  or  July  1,  or  both,  but  in  some  places  it  is  kept  so 
as  to  show  the  accessions  to  stock  ana  the  quantity  used 
up  or  taken  away.  An  estimate-book  and  an  order- 
hook  are  both  necessary  to  printers,  tin;  farmer  to  show 
what  wasi  offered  tt>  a  prospective  customer,  and  the 
latter  to  show  what  the  Order  was  when  actually  given. 
There  must  also  be  sep&mte  books  for  wages  kept  in 
each  department,  and  it  is  possible  to  have  many  more 
books,  each  of  which  shall  answer  some  useful  purpose. 
The  ledger  and  journal  will  not  bo  touched  upon,  as 
these  are  summaries  of  the  facts  found  elsewhere,  but 
reference  will  only  be  made  to  the  smaller  books  neces- 
sary for  a  printing-office  or  that  are  distinctive  to  it. 
With  a  very  slight  modification  they  will  prove  useful 
to  a  bookbindery  or  to  an  electrotype -foundry.  An 
office  that  is  doing  a  business  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
a  year  would  do  well  to  put  on  some  young  man  as 
bookkeeper.  lie  can  keep  the  accounts,  hold  copy 
when  It  Is  necessary,  do-  up  bundles,  act  as  a  collector 
nad  see  customers.  When  the  business  becomes  much 
larger  his  whole  time  will  be  absorbed  in  his  books  and 
in  collections,  and  when  it  approaches  eighty  thousand 
he  will  be  obliged  to  have  assistance. 

Okdeh  Book. — The  first  and  most  obvious  recent!  a 
printer  should  keep  is  an  order-book.  In  this  should  be 
recorded  every  order  received,  whether  0ml  or  written, 
upon  which  any  money  depends.  An  Order  may  bo, 
mid  frequently  Is,  changed  while  the  work  is  going  on. 
but  this  does  not  prevent  the  Original  one  from  being 
fnjly  entered-  livery  item  of  it  should  bo  put  down  at 
fidl  Length.  The  book  begins  at  the  first  page,  and  the 
orders,  when  they  run  over  that  page,  continue  upon 
the  next  one.  There  is  no  attempt  at  having  anything 
more  than  a  record  here.  The  sums  of  money  expressed 
at  the  end  cannot  bo  charged  up,  for  they  will  not  be 
earned  till  the  work  is  done.   The  following  may  be 


given  as  the  style  of  an  order-book,  the  first  numbeT 
being  the  number  of  the  order : 

401.  Jiinft  S{8r— Henry  J,  Jones,  Schenectady :  1,000  copies  oc- 
tavo History  uf  Salteiiecturiy  County ;  copy  to  be  d*fllv9red 
July  15;  first  proofs  July  22;  thirty  nagei  a  (my  till  completed  ; 
ai.itliui-  to  read  and  return  proof  wltMn  thirty-six  hours  from 
time  sent  out ;  first  ixiriloa  to  bo  delivered  Septennial'  1,  lust  Sep- 
tember a>.  Pa|K-i',  anaS-JQ  Id,,  laid,  at  To,;  proofs  twice  read  by 
copy  ;  pais  J, MS)  ems  long  primer,  same  as  Illldretn's  History. 
that  style  to  lie  followed ;  i.ntraute  in  test  brevier,  notes  non- 
pareil ;  careful  preuework ;  lour  outs  !nsertixt,  werfced  on  plato- 
pflper.  Appendix,  prefui*.  index.  zltidL  table  Of  Contents  to  p»y 
extrJk  aeuonliiic  to  quantity  of  type  set.  flinditie,  wanii  brown 
nuisli".  wilt  top,  eut  top,  sites  and  bottom,  pink  Imad-band, 
l1kub«  to  bo  ftftffljo  for , Mi)  pp.  1(hil- primer  fiad  BO  lii  L-vlcr,  villi 
extras  tor  o&eb  Pug0  ftdtlitfofial ;  long  jii'lniei' Jli.lO,  brevier  $3, 
nonpareil  JH-TO.  All  to  bo  plain  matter.  Payments,  $200  wben 
work  la  bSKun  ;  Jaw  yoptombcr  l4  and  remainder  October  16. 

40d.  June  ?tt, — Kltob  &  Hamilton,  1,000  business  oardei  No.  4, 
printer's  blfuik*,  SS.ro,  'fo  be  delivered  Thursday  noon. 

403.  June  S3.— Hayety  1116111*,  2B0  donble-sneat  posters, 

In  two  colore,  red  and  black.  To  be  delivered  Friday  evening  at 
8  o'clock,  C.  O,  D.  ftlT. 

404.  June  30.— Cbarles  T.  Wlnthrop,  900  Discourse  on  Mira- 
Ijeuu ;  small  pica,  34x38,  3S  pp.,  smooth  paper,  Cover  eray 
Kraiuto.  Sowed.  No  proof  neoBssary  for  author.  To  be  deliv- 
ered July  80.  £52, 

In  this  book  everything  should  he  put  down  with  the 
utmost  exnlicltness.  The  paper,  the  ink,  the  size  of 
type,  the  binding,  the  method  of  payment,  nil  should 
be  entered.  In  many  cases  there  has  been  a  previous 
estimate  which  mtLy  or  may  not  conform  closely  to  the 
Older,  but  the  latl«r  shows  the  temifl  as  Dually  agreed 
upon.  Many  p lintel's  have  this  book  in  a  tubulated 
form. 

Estimate- Book, — This  Trill  show  -what  was  offered. 
An  estimate,  Iwwcvct,  does  not  hold  good  forever,  and 
tho  fact  that  an  offer  was  mude  in  March  to  do  some 
work  then  for  $33J>  docs  not  show  that  it  ought  tt>  be 
done  for  this  figure  in  December.  Many  jobs  conic  in 
upon  which  there  has  been  no  estimato  and  no  price  litis 
been  mentioned.  In  this  case  the  order,  with  its  par- 
ticulars, is  entered,  while  the  price  remains blank.  This 
is  not  the  book  on  which  payment  should  bo  noted,  yet 
many  printers  find  it  convenient  to  mark  each  one  as  the 
money  comes  in,  in  addition  to  its  entry  on  the  cash- 
book.  Towards  pay-day  of  each  week  the  book  Is  looked 
over  by  them  to  see  where  some  money  probably  can  be 
Obtained,  If  this  is  done,  convenience,  dictates  tha.t  for 
this  purpose  a.  murk  should  he  made  against  enCli  bill 
when  settled.  The  letters  Pd.  in  red  ink.  and  of  larger 
size  than  usual  will  show  this  vciy  plainly. 

Cash-Book. — In  the  cash-book,  which  Is  tho  nest  im- 
portant book,  all  moneys  received  and  paid  out  btc 
entered.  If  the  office  is  a  small  one,  this  may  be  the 
only  book  kept  besides  tho  order-book.  In  this  the  ac- 
counts are  kept  on  two  pages,  facing  each  other.  Tho 
payments  are  entered  on  the  right-hand  pages  and  the 
receipts  on  the  left-hand  pages.  It  usually  consists  of 
a  date  column,  a  space  for  the  entry,  and  ono  for  money 
at  the  end.  In  it  each  payment  is  treated  as  a  whole, 
and  is  not  dtvided  to  shew  each  itom  paid  for,  for  a  bill 
may  have  many  items.  When  one  predominating  one  is 
amona  them  It  can  bo  entered  "  William  Brown,  poster, 
&c.,"  ijut  when  there  is  no  predominating  one  it  is 
'*  William  Brown,  printing."  It  is  well  to  specify  wliat 
the  cliarge  is  for  when  there,  is  only  one  item.  In  this 
book,  the  amount  of  cash  actually  received  and  paid  cut 
is  pnt  down,  and  not  a  certttin  sum,  the  face  of  a  bill,  on 
which  a  discount  is  allowed , 

Purtc  hash-Book. — Arieont  English  authority  recom- 
mends printers  to  keep  a  " bought  book."  or  book  for 
purchases.  In  tho  plan  given  everything  purchased  is 
entered  against  the  name  of  the  firm  from  which  it  was 
bought,  various  columns  being  allotted  to  machinery, 
type,  leads  and  consumable  material.  This  plan,  how- 
ever, is  a  wrong  one.  It  is  at  once  too  diffuse  and  too 
incomplete.  Better  methods  are  followed  here.  Large 
blank  -  books,  like  scrap  -  books,  of  manila  paper,  are 
adapted  for  pasting  in  the  bills  or  invoices  after  they 
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havo  been  scrutinized  and  corrected,  if  they  need  cor- 
rection,  and  from  this  parts  arc  copied  off  and  checked 
to  the  extant  found  necessary.  If  the  goods  have  hcen 
delivered  in  the  counting-room  they  should  be  examined 
there  to  see  whether  they  eoriespond  to  the  Invoice  ;  if 
in  the  composing-room,  pressroom  or  warehouse,  they 
should  be  examined  where  they  have  been  reeeived.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  counting-bouse  to  tell  ■whether  the 
articles  have  been  delivered  because  they  arc  on  the  bill, 
which  may  have  been  mado  out  correctly  «t  the  type- 
foundry  or  at  the  stationer's,  mid  yet  through  inadvci' 
tence  it  package  or  two  may  liavc  been  omitted.  In  the 
invoice-book  Wiey  slionld  be  pasted  in  lightly,  so  that 
in  cose  of  necessity  they  can  be  taken  out.  They  are- 
entered  in  this  according  to  date  of  bill,  Dot  date  of 
purchase. 

Tilt  purchase-book,  which  is  a  subsidiary  one  aud  not 
a  huge  one,  needs  only  four  column  a,  those  for  date, 
name  of  drill  And  article,  page  in  tlie  invoice-book  ttiid 
amount.  In  this  ease,  too,  tlie  (late  is  determined  by 
the  bill,  or  if  For  cash  without  bill,  by  the  time  of  pay- 
ment. Wherever  possible,  however,  nbiil  should  be  had. 
Every  page  in  this  book  is  alike,  there  being  no  balanc- 
ing of  debtor  and  creditor.  The  object  of  it  Is  to  know 
what  has  been  purchased  for  the  printing-office  during 
a  certain  length  of  time.  Eiich  bill  makes  uuc  line,  as 
in  tlie  following  example  : 


PUBL'ilASlBS. 

ISM. 

Nov.  7.  !  Harder,  Loss  &  Co.,  nonpareil,  ,  . 

"    10,  1  «eo,  B.  Hurd  &  Co.,  aavis  

"   u,  ;  John  Thomson,  press,  ..... 

14 
4i 

4!> 

$52.50 
173.35 

£50.00 

In  a  aepariitn  pail,  of  this  hook,  or  in  (mother  book, 
should  be  each  of  the  Items  hi  detail.  The  figures 
Should  be  net,  not  gross,  thus  representing  what  actu- 
ally was  paid.  But  in  many  cases  it  Is  Iinpmctieable  to 
do  this.  A  bill  is  received  with  a  discount  of  30  per 
Cent,  aud  a  contingency,  say  that  It  shall  lie  as  great  as 
that  some  other  person  received  from  a  rival  Jinn.  Or 
it  may  be  IS  per  cent,,  aud  if  the  purchases  for  the  year 
reach  $3,000  5  per  cent.  more.  In  this  other  book  tlie 
bills  should  be  dissected.  In  the  account  devoted  to 
cards  all  the  tards  should  be  given  ;  in  that  relating  to 
paper  all  the  paper  bought ;  iu  presses  all  the  presses, 
Thus  it  should  be  carried  out  for  every  kiud  of  thing 
used.  A  good  arrangement  for  tlie  composing  depart- 
ment would  be  type,  leads,  bTtiss  rule,  metJil  furniture , 
wooden  furniture,  chases  and  iTon-woi'k,  galleys,  frames, 
stands  tuid  cases,  and  miscellaneous — ten  accounts  in 
all.  For  the  pressroom  presses,  shafting  and  belting, 
luk,  paper,  cards,  envelopes,  rollers,  detergents  and 


been  bought  four  times  sirico,  on  September  t,  1886  ; 
December  18,  1887 ;  .Tune  5,  18S8,  and  March  11,  1890, 
amounting  iu  all  to  forty ■  seven  pounds.  There  should, 
therefore,  be  in  this  font  631  pounds.  Similarly  In  tlie 
lead  and  brass-rule  accounts  it  la  shown  that  480 pounds 
of  leads  have  been  bought  during  the  year,  and  $97 
worth  of  brass  rule.  Only  by  knowing  tlie  purchases 
can  tlie  waste  be  csthnated.  It  Ls  probable  that  tlie 
minion  No.  7,  abovo  giveu,  would  bo  pretty  well  worn 
at  the  last  date,  and  if  it  could  be  'weighed  it  would  be 
found  tluvt  instead  of  631  pounds  there  would  be  no 
more  than  580.  The  480  pounds  of  leads  purchased, 
added  to  the  3,300  pounds  already  in  the  olllce,  would 
make  3,680.  If  these  3,300  pounds  were,  however,  only 
known  to  exist  hy  tlie  purchases  made  since  tlie  office 
began  four  y  tsars  before,  It  Is  probable  that  two-fifths 
would  have  disappeared,  and  that  gome  of  the  480  had 
been  destroyed  since  the  purchase,  so  that  iustcad  of  the 
above  amount  there  were  probably  only  2,300  pounds  in 
tho  office.  In  some  other  articles  the  disappearance  is 
still  more  rapid.  An  office  which  begins  with  fouT 
bushels  of  quoins,  that  quantity  being  sufficient,  will 
need  to  purchase  another  bushel  within  three  monthSj 
and  two  more  during  the  year. 

It  is  not  intended  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
muthods  of  bookkeeping  further  than  to  give  an  idea  of 
what  special  books  a  printer  needs  aud  why  he  needs 
them,  In  an  office  like  those  in  country  villages  single 
entry  hooks  are  enough.  The  amount  of  business  done 
Of  till  kinds  Is  not  more  than  three  Or  four  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  and  tlie  printer  can,  if  he  will,  dispense  with 
keeping  his  books  in  the  double-entry  'way.  But  if  he 
were  iu  a  city,  and  did  a  business  of  tcu  thousand  a  year, 
he  would  find  it  almost  a  necessity  to  use  double-entry 
books.  The  time  spent  On  books  pays  better  than  any 
other  time  that  n  business  man  has,  for  it  will  not  take 
on  an  average  moro  tlum  half  a  day  a  week  for  each 
1 5,000  done,  and  the  greater  promptness  and  certainty 
of  collections  and  the  checks  against  overcharges  will 
more  than  stive  this  half-day.  Tho  priuteT  lias,  besides, 
the  knowledge  of  exactly  how  his  business  is  going. 
Books  should  be  begun  by  a  professional  bookkeeper; 
aud  if  the  printer  has  no  acquaintance  with  bookkeep- 
ing methods  he  had  better  call  In  an  experienced  tnau 
once  or  twice  ;t  week  until  he  understands  how  the  work 
should  be  done,  and  can  do  it  himself  with  Accuracy, 
In  tlie  meantime  he  should  remember  that  e  very  tiling 
thiit  is  [mid  out  or  taken  in  must  be  entered  on  his  books 
somewhere,  mul  that  what  he  himself  spends  Or  uses 
should  be  placed  there  tlie  same  as  everything  else,  Ho 
puts  in  his  cash-book  idl  he  has  received,  and  In  his  ex- 
pense account  all  he  has  paid  out, 

Bill-Book.— One  very  important  account  to  be  kfipt, 
if  the  printer  buys  largely  beyond  his  means,  is  tlmt 
which  snows  how  bis  notes  stand.  Unfortunately  print- 
ers ai-e  sometimes  compelled  to  take  notes  for  debts.  If 
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Oct.  12. 
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miscellaneous.  Pot  tho  counting-room  there  need  ho 
no  subdivision.  Iu  each  of  these  accounts  there  should 
be  great  minuteness,  enough  so  that  if  the  firm  wishes 
to  and  out  what  the  cost  of  a  font  of  minion  has  been 
from  its  beginning  it  can  be  ascertained.  January  4, 
1886,  447  pounds  of  No,  1  from  the  Dickinson  foundry 
were  bought,  and  three  weeks  later  114  pounds  were 
added.  July  8  twelve  pounds  of  capitals  were  pur- 
chased, and  three  pounds  of  small  capitals.    Sorts  had 
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they  could  obtain  them  the  moment  tho  work  was  de- 
livered they  would  be  advantaged  by  notes,  but  they 
commonly  only  receive  them  after  they  have  dunned 
their  customer  for  three  or  four  months,  and  ho  gives 
tlie  notes  to  be  free  from  them  for  two  or  three  months 
more.  If  the  printer  gives  notus  himself,  he  should 
have  ji  reminder  of  this  fact,  so  tliat  he  cannot  forgot  it, 
no  matter  how  busy  he  may  be.  All  merchants  keep 
what  they  know  as  a  bill-book,  in  which  bills  receivable 
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and  bills  payable  form  the  two  divisions.  Nothing  can 
be  moTo  necessary  to  them,  nnd  a  similar  one  would  be 
of  advantage  to  a  printCT,  although,  as  the  number  will 
be  small  in  proportion  to  bis  t^tiil  tmnsaetions,  the 
space  needed  Trill  not  be  very  grait,  Snch  u  bock  will 
look  as  in  the  example  on  tbe.  previous  page,  It  is  un- 
necessary to  bftve  It  moTo  in  detail. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  foot  up  these  pages,  except  to 
see  how  much  hiiS  thud  been  received  Or  paid  nut  in  the 
year,  as  the  actual  amount  thus  handled  appeal's  else- 
whoro  in  the  cusb-heok  and  the  ledger.  Its  value  is  as 
a  romindcr. 

This  question  of  bookkeeping  should  not  bo  left  with- 
out alluding  to  the  opportunities  which  are  presented  to 
dishonest  clerks  or  foremen  to  deceive  "their  employers. 
Little  of  this  can  be  done  if  the  employer  is  vigilant  in 
attending  to  bis  own  business,  but  much  may  bo  and  is 
done  when  ho  neglects  it.  Defalcations  an cf  wrong  sis- 
counts  among  trusted  men  in  printing-offices  aro  by  no 
means  so  uncommon  as  they  are  supposed  to  be.  They 
are  of  three  kinds,  collusions  with  outside  persons, 
shortages  and  wrong  keeping  of  tbe  accounts.  Tbe 
petty  cash  is  the  easiest  in  winch  to  deceive,  A  dollar 
and  a  half  may  have  been  paid  for  cartage  nnd  one  and 
three-quarters  tihnrgcd  r  postage-stamps  miiy  have  been 
purchased  for  sixty  cents  and  eighty  cents  put  down. 
It  is  band  to  put  any  systematic  check  on  tins,  _  The  se- 
curity the  employer  lias  must  be  in  the  porsonal  integrity 
of  his  representative.  If  be  has  any  doubt,  it  would  be 
better  to  employ  a  new  man.  Great  rogues,  however, 
usually  aro  correct  in  these  little  tilings.  One  chief  at- 
tack they  make  is  on  the  bank  account.  They  report 
deposited  in  the  bank  so  many  dollars,  whereas  there  are 
less,  'When  the  deposits  are  sent  ovor  in  the  aftornoon 
the  amount  is  correct  on  the  slip,  but  after  it  has  re- 
turned a  nguro  is  added  or  one  changed.  Thus  tiic 
deposits  might  1m  $81.43.  By  putting  a  figure  1  before 
it  will  he  $18L4& ;  or  by  changing  the  81  to  84  by  add- 
ing another  stroke  it  will  seem  that  there  is  more  money 
in  the  bank  than  there  really  is,  the  bookkeeper  having 
taken  the  necessary  amount  of  cash  to  make  tbe  money 
in  the  drawer  correspond.  This  is  very  short-sighted,, 
for  it  will  be  discovered  the  moment  the  book  is  written 
up.  Bills  when  sent  out  are  frequently  paid  at  once  by 
those  who  are  not  likely  to  call  in  person  or  to  have  cor- 
respondence with  tbe  office.  It  can  be  reported  they 
have  nut  paid,  or  that  they  have  paid  a  smaller  amount 
than  the  true  win,  Of  course  the  money  is  replaced  a 
little  further  on  by  other  moneys  obtained  in  the  same 
nuinner.  Some  doubtful  customers  do  pay,  even  after 
they  have  been  given  up.  The  bookkeeper  receives  the 
money,  but  says  nothing  about  it,  and  the  account  is 
turned  ovot  to  profit  and  loss.  A  case  in  point  which 
happened  in  Hew  York  was  where  every  entry  was 
properly  made,  but  eleven  times  in  one  year  a  false  ad- 
dition was  set  down,  representing  $100  more  as  spent 
than  was  really  the  ease.  The  proprietor  was  a  vigilant 
nian,  but  he  never  thought  of  footing  up  the  columns. 
By  accident  ho  did  so  ouo  day  and  found  an  error.  He 
tned  a  second  page,  and  stumbled  upon  anotliortiiat  had 
been  falsified.  The  method  of  preventing  all  those  at- 
tempts at  deceit  is  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  business, 
open  the  letters,  examine  the  deposits  and  the  bank- 
book, and  to  make  monthly  statements  to  customers. 
Doubtful  accounts,  after  the  ordinary  course  has  been 
pursued  with  them,  should  be  put  in  the  liauds  of  a  bill 
collector.  Tho  dishonest  bookkeeper  who  took  a  hun- 
dred dollars  at  a  time  would  probably  have  been  found 
out  if  the  hooks  had  been  kept  by  double  entry,  lie- 
ceipts  should  be  sent  by  mail  mora  largely  than  is  tho 
practice  now, 

Another  system  of  defrauding  is  by  collusion  with  a 
customer  or  one  who  sells  goods  to  the  lion  sc.  Ink 
firms  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  commis- 
sions, but  cluiTging  more  for  theiT  inks  than  they  eitc 
worth,  and  fraud  is  known  in  other  branches  of  tho  trade. 


There  Is  less  difference  in  inkB  made  by  one  firm  and 
those  mode  by  another  than  is  generally  imagined,  and 
it  is  commonly  safe  to  try  ink  even  from  an  unknown 
concern.  The  purchaser  should  bo  the  master  printer 
himself,  and  not  a  subordinate.  Clorks  who  nTe  to  col- 
lect sometimes  make  out  two  bills,  one  at  the  real 
amount  and  one  a  little  higher,  pocketing  the  difference, 
and  there  arc  also  cases  where  buyers  have  agreed,  in 
csise  the  work  could  be  done  for  a  certain  small  amount, 
much  below  its  proper  value,  that  a  commission  would 
lie  given  to  the  employee,  ot  that  lie  should  receive  an 
expensive  present.  The  only  security  against  these 
things  is  vigilance  and  keeping  the  controrof  affairs  in 
the  proper  hands. 

Further  information  concerning  this  important  subject 
will  be  found  under  the  heads  of  Adveiitcsementb, 
CoMFosLHG-IiooM,  Cost  op  Phomjction,  Country 
HEWBi'Arfsns,  Cuts,  Estimates,  Inventory,  Mail.iu«, 
NEWBi-Ai'itus,  JTiisBsrtoow,  PTTiiLiHirmo,  Stereotypes, 
Wabeiiousk  and  WlSAH  and  Teas.  Almost  every  sub- 
division of  tho  trade  lias  its  own  special  books  and 
method  of  keeping  its  accounts,  not  only  for  monetary 
reasons,  but  to  facilitate  work.  There  are  no  special 
books  on  bookkeeping  foT  printers. 

Booklets, — An  affected  term  for  short  or  small  books 
or  pamphlets. 

Booltmftlier.  — One  who  makes  or  manufactures 
books.  This  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  tho  author 
or  compiler,  but  it  is  now  most  generally  used  of  those 
who  aro  engaged  in  their  material  manufacture,  The 
OentUTy  Dictionary  defines  It  lis  "0  printer  and  binder 
of  books."  It  was  thus  used  in  the  Paper  Trade  Journal 
in  18T8,  and  is  supported  by  a  long  array  of  examples 
going  back  into  tho  last  century,  and  was  one  of  tho 
terms  used  in  Shakespeare's  time  and  before.  The  idea 
of  a  book  is  oMct  in  English  than  that  of  autliorshlp.  as 
is  shown  by  the  word  itself,  book  being  from  the  same 
root  as  beech,  an  indigenous  English  word,  while  au- 
thor is  from  the  Latin,  coming  into  English  from  the 
French  autcur.  The  first  definition  given  of  book  In 
the  Centuiy  Dictionary  is  really  that  of  a  legal  docu- 
ment, in  which  authorship  or  compilation  did  not  exist. 
Under  the  term  liber  lawyers  now  include  the  great 
quartos  and  folios  in  which  conveyances  and  mortgages 
aro  recorded,  and  hooks  of  account  or  blank-books  are 
those  in  which  no  thought  at  all  is  expressed  by  the 
work  when  ready  for  use.  An  analogy  similar  to  this 
is  that  of  a  copybook  or  hornbook,  the  former  having 
nothing  written  or  printed  in  it,  and  the  latter  having 
only  tho  letters  cf  the  alphabet  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
AH  these  lire  books,  mid  the  articles  which  resemble  books 
are  also  frequently  so  Called,  ftS  for  instance,  pocket- 
books.  It  was,  therefore,  a  natural  analogy  which  led 
early  authors  to  call  thoso  who  mado  books — the  print- 
el's  and  binders — bookmakers,  and  in  one  insumee,  as  in 
the  manufacture  of  pocket-books,  iust  mentioned,  the 
workmen  in  this  occupation  have  continued  to  be  known 
as  pocket-book  makers.  The  earlier  nnd  more  direct 
forms  of  English,  which  led  the  writers  of  Cnxton'R  anil 

X user's  time  to  speak  of  bookmakers,  fell  into  disuse 
r  a  certain  time,  nor  was  the  term  again  brought  into- 

Jjopular  currency  until  within  a  few  years.  It  now  bids 
'air,  however,  to  bo  a  permanent  revival.  Since  its 
Adoption  by  the  American  Bookmaker  in  Now  York  and 
tbe  British  Bookmaker  in  London  the  idea  has  been 
taken  np  by  many  extensive  printers  and  binders,  who 
find  in  it  something  which  expresses  their  art  better  and 
more  comprehensively  than  printer  or  binder  did,  for 
in  this  word  both  of  them,  with  several  ancillary  arts, 
are  united.  In  its  mnge  It  Includes  every  process  for 
producing  anything  printed,  bound  Or  engraved,  as  well 
as  the  insults — the  handbill,  newspaper,  card,  bank-bill, 
stereotype  -  plate,  portrait,  memorandum -book,  show- 
card  ot  dictionary.  As  HuchdrueherUunst  in  (Jerniaii 
applies  to  every  tiling  relating  to  printing,  so  bookmak- 
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lug  means  every  method  of  reproducing  or  getting  ready 
to  reproduce  by  impression  any  graphic  idea  and  of  fast- 
ening together  and  covering  sheets  of  paper. 

Book-Paper. ^Pflpei>  above  the  lowest  quality  and 
used  for  printing  books,  It  is  also  used  on  lobs  and  on 
some  newspapers.  Good  book- paper  should  be  perfect- 
ly even,  smooth  and  strong ;  it  should  allow  no  decks 
or  flaws  when  held1  up  to  the  light,  and  should  theo- 
retically be  of  a  pure  white,  neither  inclining  to  yellow 
nor  blue,  but  Id  practice  it  is  found  to  be  a  little  more 
yollowthan  otherwise,  Tinted  book-paper  is,  however, 
used,  and  is  adored  by  treatment  in  the  engine.  Highly- 
sized  paper  la  not  a  book-paper,  but  the  better  grades 
usually  contain  some  size.  It  may  be  machine  finished 
or  calendered,  tbe  latter  being  the  highest  grade,  this 
being  done  In  tho  machine.  Hand-made  papers  are 
rough  in  comparison  with  machine-made,  yet  a  rough- 
ness can  be  imparted  to  the  latter  artificially.  VeTy  lit- 
tle band-made  paper  is  used.  Unless  trimmed,  it  is 
deckle  edged.  The  operation  of  calendering  is  in  effect 
crushing  down  the  prominences  in  paper.  As  made 
naturally  It  is  filled  with  little  depressions  and  emi- 
nences, occasioned  by  the  differences  In  the  material  and 
the  interlacing  of  the  fibres,  When  submitted  to  great 
pressure  between  hard  find  smooth  rolls  the  projections 
arc  forced  down  and  spread  l&teinlly,  thus  making  the 
hollows  leas  distinct  th  on  they  wore  before.  This  causes 
the  paper  to  be  as  smooth  ns  is  required  for  any  ordinary 

Eurposo,  but  for  shallow  process  cuts,  and  i or intcrpret- 
ig  fine  lines  well  in  other  engravings,  a  stjll  smoother 
surface  is  needed,  which  is  obtained  by  coating  the  sur- 
face with  china  clay  or  simitar  substances.  This  material 
being  impalpably  flue  enables  a  face  to  bo  given  which 
is  as  smooth  as  It  is  possible  for  the  art  of  man  to  make, 
and  such  paper  is  in  general  use  on  illustrated  maga- 
zines and  books.  It  is  somewhat  heavier  than  other 
paper  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  also  costs  more  by 
the  pound.  The  most  common  size  of  book- paper  is 
24  by  38,  which  will  print  sixteen  pages  of  ordinary  oc- 
tavo on  one  side  ;  yet  it  is  made  much  larger,  the  largest 
siae  generally  kept  in  stock  being  3£  or  38  by  40,  which 
are  the  dimensions  of  Harper's  weakly.  Duodecimo  is 
most  commonly  printed  on  33  by  41.  Odd  sizes  must 
generally  be  Ordei"ed  from  tho  paper-mill,  which  will 
make  them  without  ejetra  charge.  In  a  fine  hook  it,  is* 
essential  to  get  all  the  paper  required  at  one  time,  sis  the 
tint  can  never  be  exactly  duplicated.  Sec  HAun-MAiiUi 
Paper,  Jod-Work,  Nnws,  Pxpkil  and  Wuit  iNa-PAPKH. 

Boot-Perfecting;  Press.— Sec  PfeiiFEcriiro-PHfcss 
and  Piiebb. 

Book-Plates. — 1.  The  prepared  metis]  plates  from 
which  a  hook  is  printed.  3.  An  engraved  or  printed 
label,  placed  in  the  beginning  of  u  bock  to  show  owner- 
ship.   Many  are  very  beautiful,    See  under  Ex-Likbi. 

Book -Frees. — The  warehouse  sere  w  -press  which 
was  used  previously  to  hydraulic  presses  for  pressing 
books.   9ee  8tju*i>ihg  Puess. 

Book  Quoins. — A  medium  size  of  wooden  quoins  in 
England,  the  larger  kind  being  called  news  quoins.  No 
such  distinction  is  known  in  America. 

Book-Room. — A  composing-room  in  which  book- 
work  is  executed.  Outside  of  our  six  or  eigbt  largest 
cities,  book -printing  In  Its  strictest  sense,  the  product  of 
which  is  sold  ovyr  the  counters  of  booksellers,  is  not 
done,  but  usually  towns  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  many  of  a  smaller  population,  have  one  or  two 
offices  where  boobs  are  printed.  In  addition  to  this, 
almost  every  newspaper  has  a  job  office  attached,  imd 
there  are  many  independent  job  offices  in  the  United 
States,  all  of  which  <lo  more  or  less  pamphlet  work. 
Under  this  head  are  included  law  cases  and  briefs,  ad- 
vertising primers,  guide-books,  description*  of  manufact- 
uring establishments,  catalogues  and  price-lists.  Some 
of  these  are  of  great  size.   There  is  thus  very  much  work 


done  that  would  come  under  the  rules  of  a  book  office. 
The  largest  quantity  of  this  kind,  taking  tbe  whole  of 
the  country  through,  is  law  work.  Thai  is  generally  ex  - 
ccutied  in  small  pien,  although  pica  is  occasionally  used. 
Long  primer  is  very  much  employed  on  miscellaneous 
work.  In  these  two  sizes,  long  primer  and  small  pica, 
fully  ono-Iial  f  of  the  whole  Is  executed.  Next  wil  I  eome 
brevier,  and  in  the  third  place  nonpareil.  A  boob-room 
having  3,000  pounds  of  small  pica  and  long  primer  each 
should  lift ve  curt  of  brevier,  S0O  of  nonpareil,  S50  each  of 
agate,  minion  and  pica,  with  fflJ  each  of  English  and 
pcnTl.  It  would  not  be  necessary  in  an  office  of  this  size 
to  have  any  lx>u  i-geois,  A  n  offl  (' e  Imvil)  g  1  f>,00G  pounds 
of  boo)?  type  would  probably  liave  three  faces  of  type  in 
small  pica  and  long  primer,  and  two  In  each  of  the  other 
sizes,  including  bourgeois.  With  HO,0(XI  pounds  tlusre 
would  be  four  faces  where  there  were  before  three,  and 
three  where  there  wore  two ;  and  with  00, 000  pounds  five 
faces  to  those  that  had  four  before,  and  four  whoro  there 
were  three,  except  in  bourgeois,  minion,  pearl,  agate, 
diamond,  pica  and  English.  It  con  scarcely  over  be  nec- 
essary to  go  beyond  five  faces,  and  no  matter  how  large 
the  office  is  it  must  be  counted  a  serious  defect  when 
thoy  rise  to  nine  and  ten.  Large  offices  must  keep  their 
letterpress  and  electrotype  type  separate,  on  account  of 
the  face  alone,  regardless  of  the-  hlgn  spaces,  and  it  is 
the  practice  of  the  two  offices  in  New  York  which  have 
the  most  type  to  copporftico  a  font,  if  the  duplicate, 
which  bus  been  used  some  time,  is  barefaced.  The  next 
font  reverses  this,  and  so  on,  By  this  means  the  "faces 
can  readily  be  distinguished  apart.  Coppcrfacing  is 
also  advantageous  in  other  respects. 

Lends  should  not  be  provided  of  other  sizes  than  six 
to  pica,  except  In  those  offices  which  do  publishers' 
work.  These  should  be  cut  to  pica  ems  and  ens,  tho 
greatest  quantity  in  the  sixes  most  used.  These  vary  in 
regular  sizes  from  about  twelve  ^ ms  pica  to  thirty-eight, 
but  there  are  oecjisloiia  when  smaller  ones  are  needed,  and 
it  may  sometimes  happen  that  a  larger  one  is  required. 
Blugs  should  be  in  abundance,  of  nonpareil  and  pica. 
There  must  also  be  much  metal  furniture  to  make  up 
forms.  Wooden  furniture  lias  had  its  day,  and  while  a 
supply  of  it  is  desimblc  in  case  of  an  emergency  the 
main  reliance  should  be  on  metal.  Tho.  cliuses  are  of 
wrought-iron,  In  a  large  office  the  shifting  bur  should 
not  be  used.  Lot  extra  chases  be  provided,  and  let  them 
be  welthsrl  In,  On  law  work,  if  that  is  prominent,  cast- 
iron  chases,  with  the  wide  centre-bars  and  bead-pieces 
(last  In,  arc  the  most  convenient.  Ample  provision 
should  be  made  for  stowing  away  galleys,  for  proving 
tliijm,  and  for  keeping  the  papcrcd-up  matter  in  ft  safe 
place.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  stones  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room,  and  ranee  the  compositors  at  the  side. 
Proof-readers  need  a  light  corner  and  yet  one  not  too 
cold  iu  whiter.  Vaults  are  required  for  the  storage  of 
plates.  The  ordinary  measures  for  bookwork  in  Eng. 
land  differ  a' little  from  tUose  ui  America,  as  the  sizes  of 
paper  differ.  The  following  are  tlie  common  widths 
and  lengths  of  pages  there  in  pica  ems ;  Foolscap  quar- 
to, 41  by  30  ;  foolscap  octavo,  a?  by  IS ;  foolscap  13mo, 
38  by  15 ;  foolscap  lGmo.  19  by  15  .  crown  quarto,  4S  by 
84 ;  crown  octavo,  36  by  SI  ;  crown  13mo,  33  by  ltf ; 
crown  lflino,  S3  by  16 ;  demy  quarto,  54  by  -13  ;  demy 
octavo,  43  by  34  j  demy  ISmo,  38  by  10 ;  demy  16mo, 
26  by  30 ;  demy  3Bmo,  31  by  12 ;  royal  qnarto,  U  by  48 ; 
royal  octavo,  48  by  37  ;  royal  13mo,  40  by  31 ;  royal 
lfcmo,  30  by  21 ;  and  royal  83mo,  34  by  14,  These  won  Id 
take  leads  of  13,  14,  f  S,  16,  18,  10,  30,  SI,  U,  37,  30,  84, 
43  and  48  ems  in  length.  Tho  sizes  of  pages  In  Amer- 
ican booU  offices  are,  for  Imperial  octavo,  Si  by  54  ems ; 
super-royal  octavo,  37  by  4fl ;  medium  octavo,  34  by  4S ; 
crown  octavo,  S3  by  35 ;  medium  13mo,  31  by  38  ;  me- 
dium lGmo,  10  by  SO  medium  lSmo,  16  by  38 ;  medium 
S4mo.  14  by  S4  ;  and  medium  33mo,  13  by  3£.  These 
are  the  sizes  for  publishers  in  the  trade,  but  pamphlets 
arc  usually  mode  up  to  regular  sizes  of  paper,  such  as 
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can  be  bought  easily  in  the  market.  To  aome  extent 
tho  dimensions  are  regulated  by  fancy.  The  following 
arc  the  most  usual 

DIMENSIONS  OF  PAMPHLET  FAGES  OF  TYPE. 


Hizica. 

nut  Cap, 
14  by  lfrn. 

Frtllo  PoBt, 
t?  by  £3  In. 

Helium, 
IS)  by  £4  Id. 

3  UJX'L  ■ 

Royal, 
3a  bv  38  in. 

Eidb  pica. 

Ems  pii]a. 

Ems  pica. 

Ems  pica. 

Folio  .  . 

34x65 

44x70 

49x88 

57x09 

Quarto 

39x37 

34x48 

40x53 

46x00 

Octavo 

16x33 

83x38 

34x43 

38x50 

12mo  .  . 

14x26 

17x33 

10x36 

32x43 

iBrno  .  . 

15x18 

18x33 

30x36 

33x30 

iSuio  .  . 

13x20 

14x85 

16x28 

19x32 

24mo  .  , 

13x15 

15x19 

lflx30 

14x33 

aamo  .  . 

0x15 

11x19 

12x22 

14x24 

36mo  .  , 
4f}mo  .  , 

9x13 

11x16 

12x17 

15x30 

9*1$ 

11x35 

fl+mo  .  , 

10x111 

14x14 

7}mo   ,  , 

8*14 

11x18 

Bookseller, — One  who  follows  the  business  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  books,  Except  la  the  larger  cities  he 
nearly  always  unites  some  other  milling  with  it,  as  the 
profits  are  small  and  few  books  are  hough  t  as  a  rule,  the 
newspapers,  magazines  and  cheap  literature  taking  away 
his  customers,  In  the  olrl-er  works  booksellers  are  synon- 
ymous also  with  publishers.  Every  bookseller  issued 
some  books  on  Ills  own  account.  It  was  a  practiee  in 
the  last  century,  nm]  was  continued  to  some  extent  in 
this,  for  several  booksellers  to  Join  In  the  publication  of 
a  work,  dividing  expenses  and  profits,  and  those  works 
were  very  generally  delivered  to  thom  in  sheet  form. 
Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  was  thus  brought  out,  and  so 
were  some  of  tlie  earlier  volumes  of  Sentt,  when  they 
were  reprinted  in  the  United  States,  A.  Bible  in  the 
office  of  the  New  York  'IVpothcts;,  printed  by  George 
Long  in  New  York  in  1813,  ■was  published  by  Evert 
rJuyckinckv  John  Tiebout  and  O.  &  R.  Wait*  of  New 
York,  and  Webstere  &  Skinner  of  Albany.  The  entire 
venture  for  tho  edition  was  probably  not  beyond  $0,000, 
J.  &  J.  Harper  printed  many  works  in  this  way,  being 
also  interested  as  publishers  in  some  of  them. 

Bookworms. — Worms  which  burrow  In  the  covers 
of  books.  This  insect  has  occasioned  much  trouble  to 
the  owner*)  of  libraries,  as  it  is  vciy  difficult  to  discover 
It  and  it  hoe  generally  completed  its  ravages  before  It  Is 
noticed.  Zaetmsdorf,  tho  London  bookbinder,  has  been 
able  to  get  possession  of  several.  Viewed  under  a  mi- 
croscope the  grub  might  be  a  miniature  moth,  while  the 
fully- grown  beetle  is  a  perfect  reduction  of  the  familiar 
large  Clack  beetle.  It  feeds  ui»n  paper  in  captivity  and 
seems  to  gTow  and  thrive  upon  it. 

Tho  method  of  getting  rid  of  these  pests  is  by  making 
the  binding  of  such  a  material  that  it  is  repugnant  Or 
deadly  to  them.  Substances  like  aqua-fortis  evaporate, 
and  the  worms  again  make  their  appearance.  The  paste 
is  a  great  temptation  to  them,  but  if  something  is  put 
Into  it  that  is  rcpidsivc  thoy  will  not  attack  the  books. 
A  mineral  salt,  like  alum  or  vitriol,  has  much  effect. 
Almn  is  not,  however,  a  perfect  preservative.  Rosin  is 
employed  in  the  same  way,  but  oil  of  turpentine  has  a 
greater  effect.  Anything  of  strong  odor,  like  anise-seed 
or  hergamot,  mixed  perfectly,  but  in  small  quantities, 
preserves  the  paste  for  an  unlimited  time,  Make  a 
paste  with  flour,  throw  In  a  small  quantity  of  ground 
sugar  and  a  portion  of  con-osive  sublimate.  The  sugar 
makes  it  pliant  and  prevents  the  formation  of  crust  on 
top.  The  sublimate  destroys  in  scots  and  fermentation. 
This  does  not  prevent  moisture  gathering,  but  two  or 
tliree  drops  of  oil  are  sufficient  foT  this  purpose. 


Roomer  Press. — A  standing  press  In  which  the 
power  is  obtained  by  a  combination  of  four  levers  work- 
ing upon  toggle  joints,  through  which  pass  a  right  and 
loft  hand  screw.  The  rotation  of  those  screws  cause*  the 
two  joints  to  approach  or  diverge,  according  to  the  di- 
i^ction  of  such  rotation,  with  a  perfectly  uniform  mo- 
tion. This  press  possesses  soveral  advantages  over  both 
tho  ordinary  screw  and  tho  hydraulic  presses.  The  press- 
ure once  applied  cannot  yield,  so  that  tho  material  is  in 
no  way  released,  and  can,  therefore,  receive  a  finish  in 
less  time  tlian  when  under  hydraulic  pressure.  Tho 
construction  is  simple  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 
The  power  accumulates  with  every  turn  of  the  screw, 
the  movement  of  tho  platen  being  rapid  at  tho  begin- 
ning but  gradually  becoming  slower  as  the  power  in- 
creases. 

Booth,  Jcnxas,  an  ingenious  printer,  was  born  in 
England  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Inst  century,  and  come 
to  New  York  about  1822.  Aided  by  his  recollections  of 
the  presses  ho  hod  seen  in  England,  he  built  a  machine 
in  1823  upon  which  was  printed  an  edition  of  Murray's 
Grammar.  Tins  was  the  first  machine  press  in  Hew 
York.  A  few  years  later  ho  built  at  Worrell's  another 
press  which  was  used  upon  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  for 
some  time.  In  183d  or  1837  he  began  using  composition 
rollers,  easting  them  himself.  They  had  previously  been 
unknown  on  this  side  of  tho  water.  He  also  made  his 
Own  Inks.  His  first  printing  was  of  books,  the  second 
of  lottery  tickets  and  bills,  and  finally  it  was  theatrical 
work.  In  this  he  was  the  American  pioneer.  He  had  a 
large  family,  and  brought  up  his  sons  to  his  own  occu- 
pation, dying  about  1850, 

Border,— The  geometrical,  arabesque  or  purely  or- 
namental characters  cast  upon  types  and  intended  to  be 
used  in  combination  with  each  othor,  usually  around  a 
page.  They  were  formerly  known  as  flowers,  and  skill 
In  their  management  was  regarded  as  excellent  proof  of 
proficiency  as  a  workman.  They  are  not  now  in  as  much 
favor  as  forty  years  ago,  but  arc  still  extensively  cm- 
ployed  in  particular  places  in  combination  witli  brass 
rule.  Many  more  faces  are  now  known  from  which  to 
select,  and  the  styles  are  better,  'When  a  page  has  a 
great  deal  of  blank  space  in  it,  or  when  the  lines  are 
short  and  raggedj  a  border  f  requcntly  answers  a  very 
valuable  purpose.  Formerly  borders  were  used  to  con- 
struct head  and  tail  pieces,  to  surround  initial  letter, 
and  to  divide  miscellaneous  subjects,  both  in  books  and 
newspapers,  Smith's  Printer's  Grammar,  published  in 
London  in  1755,  shows  a  number  of  designs  made  out  of 
type  and  brass  rule  for  this  purpose,  as  follows : 

JOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOS 


SooooooooooooooooooooooS 


j*4*^*|*4.*l*4*^*l*t*l*i*l^.L*l*l*l*J.*l* 


#1>J>1*J.*L* 


[o]S[n]3[o]2[o];ro]3[o]3[o]3[olS[o]S 


(WW-  v  vWv-WvVvvf  vvw  f m 

Bordereau  (Fr  ). — Tho  bill ;  the  reckoning. 
Border  Lines.— The  red  lines  used  on  tho  margins 
of  pages  of  books.   The  favorite  thickness  is  pearl. 
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The  printing  is  done  before  the  body  of  tilts  pages  has 
been  begun,  and  as  it  is  all  alike  the  lines  need  tint  be 
taken  oQ  till  till  the  paper  fr>T  that  volume  is  printed. 
Offices  that  do  much  of  this  kind  of  work  have  sets  of 
those  rule*  braMjd  together,  or  electrotypes  of  them. 

Boas. — A.  projection.  In  bookbinding,  brass  or  otlior 
metal  ornamentation  fastened  upon  the  covers  of  books, 
for  decoration  or  preservation. 

Boston. — This  was  the  second  town  in  the  present 
Union  in  which  printing  was  practiced,  tlio  original  pro- 
fessor of  tlio  art  there,  twing  John  Poster,  who  was  spe- 
cially authorized  by  the  government  to  set  up  n  press. 
It  is  not  supposed  tliat  ho  wrs  himself  acquainted  with 
printing,  but  ho  employed  workmen  for  that  purpose. 
The  earliest  production  from  liis  press  that  was  known 
to  Thomas  was  published  in  1676,  aud  the  latest  in  1680. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  management  of  the  press  by 
Samuel  Sewall,  the  court,  in  October,  1681,  giving  the 
proper  authority.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  his  memory  la 
preserved  through  his  participation  in  the  trials  of  the 
witches  at  Sale  in,  with  the  solemn  confession  subse- 
quently made  of  his  errors  In  connection  therewith,  and 
by  hi»  I  Mary.  He  wus  released  from  tlio  management 
of  the  prhiting-oillce  in  1034.  Glen  next  followed,  and 
then  Samuel  GTcen,  Jr.,  succeeded  by  Richard  Pierce 
and  Bartholomew  Green,  The  latter  printed  for  John 
Campbell,  the  postmaster,  the  first  regularly  -  issued 
newspaper  in  the  British  colonies.  It  was  entitled  the 
Boston  News  Letter.  A  single  number  of  a  newspaper 
had,  however,  been  printed  years  before,  Green  con- 
tinued In  business  for  nearly  forty  years.  There,  too, 
Benjamin  Franklin  began  the  art  with  his  brother, 
James  Franklin,  serving  severalyears  at  the  trade. 

Among  the  other  printers  in  Boston  before  the  Revo- 
lution were  John  Allen,  Timothy  Green,  James  Printer. 
Thomas  Fleet.  Samuel  Kucoland,  Timothy  Green,  Jr.. 
Bartholomew  Green,  Jr. ,  Gamaliel  BogeTB,  John  Draper, 
Kechariah  Fowle,  Benjamin  Edcs,  John  Green,  Richard 
Draper,  Daniel  Knecland,  Isaiah  Thomas,  Joseph  Green- 
leaf,  Margaret  Draper  and  John  Howe, 

Por  many  years  Boston  continued  the  chief  place  in 
the  colonies  for  publishing.  It  preceded  Philadelphia 
In  the  use  of  types  by  nine  years,  and  New  York  by 
seventeen.  The  next  place  in  New  England  was  New 
London,  Conn,,  where  printing  began  in  ltOG,  Until 
the  year  1760  more  books  were  printed  in  Massachusetts 
annually  tlian  in  any  of  the  other  colonics,  and  bef  ore 
1740  more  printing  was  done  there  than  in  all  the  other 
colonics.  After  17^0  the  quantity  of  printing  done  In 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  was  nearly  equal  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolutionary  war.  Many  newspa- 
pers were  also  published  there. 

After  the  Be  volution  the  town  was,  as  before,  a  cen- 
tre of  printing,  aud  for  a  long  time  the  Columbian  Ccn- 
tlnel,  established  there  in  1784  by  Benjamin  Russell,  was 
the  chief  newspaper.  The  Polar  Star  and  Boston  Ad- 
vertiser was  the  ihut  daily  in  1700.  It  failed,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Federal  Gazette  and  Daily  Advertiser 
in  17(18.  Many  eminent  printers  curried  on  their  ru  t  dur- 
ing the  first  huff  of  the  century.  Power-presses  wore  put 
Into  extensive  use  t!iere  earlier  tlirui  in  any  other  Ameri- 
can towns  ;  type-founding  began  in  Boston  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  century,  as  well  as  stereotyping,  and  in 
it  for  many  years  Was  manufactured  the  Adams  press. 
Daily  newspapers  multiplied,  and  book  publishing  be- 
came a  great  interest.  There  have  always  been  more 
authors  resident  in  that  vicinity  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  Union. 

The  Faustus  Association  of  Bostou  was  the  first  or- 
ganization of  employing  printers  in  America.  Three  or 
four  printers  happened  accidentally  to  meet  in  the  office 
of  Mnnroo  &  Francis,  and  after  tiilking  over  the  evils  to 
which  the  profession  was  exposed  asked  Mr.  Francis 
to  call  a  meeting.  It  was  held  on  July  16,  1805,  at 
Vila's  Hotel.  David  Carlisle  was  the  president,  and 
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Dnvld  Francis  the  secretary.  A  committee  reported  on 
August  3  ;i  constitution  for  the  ' 1  Society  of  Printers  In 
Hostou  and  its  Vicinity,"  which  established  a  scale  of 
prices  for  composition  and  press  work,  and  certain  rules 
to  lie  observed  in  relation  to  apprentices  and  journey- 
men. At  the  first  annual  meeting  Benjamin  Bussell  was 
elected  president  and  David  Francis  secretary.  They 
continued  to  bold  these  Offices  until  the  dissolution  of 
the  society,  aliout  1810.  It  made  great  excTtions  to 
seciuiD  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  rec- 
ommending the  exposure  of  all  frauds  in  counting,  the  in- 
terpolation of  imperfect  sheets  and  tho  selling  of  broken 
quires.  The  quality  of  ink  was  oxamincd.  that  mode 
by  J.  M.  Dunham,  at  Qimbridgeport,  being  recommend- 
ed us  tho  best.  Seine  type  from  Blmiy  &  Bonaldson,  of 
Philadelphia,  was  complained  ot  as  of  bad  quality,  and 
a  chemist  was  employed  to  analyze  it.  lie  reported 
that  the  Scotch  type  was  the  best,  the  English  less  so  by 
ID  to  20  per  cent, ,  and  the  American  hod  an  alloy  sur- 
prisingly great.  The  members  of  tins  society,  the  first 
Typothetu1,  in  America,  were  tlm  most  eminent  printers 
Of  the  enrly  part  of  the  century  in  Boston,  their  names 
lreing  as  follows:  Benjjunin  Kusscli,  David  Francis, 
William  Manning,  Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  Samuel  Gil- 
bert, Bdmund  Monroe,  Ensign  Lincoln,  James  Loring, 
Thomas  Minus,  Alexander  Young,  William  Hilliard, 
David  Carlisle,  Andrew  Newell,  John  Park,  Julm  Bus- 
sell,  James  Cutler,  Ebenezor  Rhoodcs,  Joshua  Beleher, 
&imuel  T,  Armstrong,  Josinh  Ball,  Samuel  Etherldge, 
Isaac  Munroe,  Joseph  Cu&hing,  Ilosea  Spragne,  William 
G-i'eeuough,  Chester  Stebblns,  Benjamin  True,  Edward 
Oliver,  Thomas  Edmands,  Jr.,  John  Prentiss,  Isaiah 
Thomas,  Thomas  li,  Wait,  Ephralm  C-  Seals,  Ele&xor 
G.  House,  Andrew  W.  Park,  Ellnb  W.  Metcalf,  Eobert 
Lilly,  Davis  C.  Ballard.  Nathaniel  Willis,  -George  Tit 
comb,  Samuel  Avery,  Daniel  HoM'en  and  Abel  liowen, 

About  1803  the  Massachusetts  Friuiklln  Club,  com 
posed  of  employers,  was  begun,  and  in  1887  the  Boston 
Mastiir  Printers'  Club.  Of  this  Henry  0-  Houghton,  of 
Cambridge,  is  the  second  president,  succeeding  Horace 
T.  Hoekwcll ;  and  Louis  liurta  the  second  secretary, 
succeeding  J.  Stearns  Cushlng. 

The  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  Boston  have  long 
been  conducted  with  groat  ability.  Two  of  them,  it.  is 
understood,  each  circulate  over  a  hundred  thousand 
copies  daily.  Bostou  has  nine  dailies  and  281  other  pe- 
riodicals. There  aro  many  lithographers,  bookbinders, 
engravers  and  steel-plate  printers,  and  three  or  four 
type- foundries. 

Botanical  Signs  are  not  frequently  used.  A  few 
may  be  noted,  however.  An  asterisk  (*)  signifies  that 
thero  is  a  good  description  given  in  the  reference  table 
in  the  work  ;  a  dagger  (f)  implies  in  this  relation  some 
doubt  or  uncertainty  ;  an  exclamation  point  ( 1)  denotes 
that  an  authentic  specimen  has  boon  seen  by  the  author 
named,  and  a  mark  of  interrogation  ( V )  indicates  a  doubt. 
There  are  also  certain  arbitrary  niaTks,  borrowed  mostly 
from  mathematical  and  astronomical  signs. 

Botch. — An  incompetent  workman, — MttcKellar. 

Botcher. — A  bad  ot  careless  workman. 

Bottle-Areed. — Type  larger  at  the  bottom  than  at 
the  top.  This  was  once  much  more  common  than  now, 
and  the  name  has  gone  out  with  the  thing,  It  was  oe- 
eiisloned  by  Imperfect  casting,  and  also  by  the  action  of 
the  press  upon  spongy,  porous  type,  which  was  thus 
forced  down  and  spread  out. 

Bottlft-Neclted. — Type  thicker  at  the  top  than  the 
bottom — the  reverse  of  bottlc-arscd. 

Bottom  Boards. — The  lower  or  taking-oil  boards 
of  a  printing-machine. 

Bottom  Idne.— The  last  lino  of  the  page.  When 
there  were  catch-lines,  it  was  the  last  Hne  before  them. 

Bottom  Notes. — Foot  -  notes  arc  sometimes  thus 
called,  to  distinguish  them  from  side-notes. 
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Bottom  of  Tympan, — The  stud  en  the  frame  which 
the  hook  catches  upon  id  order  to  hold  the  inner  and 
outer  tympana  securely. 

Bound. — The  term  for  hooks  when  In  covers — cloth 
or  otherwise — as  distinct  from  books  in  quires. 

Bouquiniate  (Ft.). — A  dealer  in  second-handbooks, 
who  generally  has  a  bookstall  at  some  street  corner. 

Bourdon  (Fr.).— An  out. 

Bourgeois,  pronounced  burjoyce,  a  medium-sized 
kind  of  typo,  leas  used  than  some  others,  which  la  in 
magnitude  between  brovicr  and  long  primer.  By  the 
point  system  it  is  called  nine  points.  Ahout  eight  lines 
make  an  inch.  It  is  half  great  primer  in  hotly  and  twice 
diamond.  Few  display  types  are  made  to  ft.  This  is 
Darned  gftillardft  in  French,  burgcols  in  Dutch,  Bourgeois 
in  German  and  gagllavdn  in  Italian. 

This  lino  is  set  in  Bourgeois. 

Boufltrophadun. — Characters  written  from  right  to 
left,  then  returning  from  the  left,  as  plowmen  mako  their 
furrows.  This  was  the  method  the  Greeks  followed  in 
their  earliest  ages.  It  was  disused  by  them  four  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era,  but  was  used  by  the 
Irish  at  a  much  later  period. 

BouTier,  John,  a  unlive  of  France,  came  to  this 
couutTy  in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  shortly  after  entered 
the  printing  trade.  After  completing  his  time  in  Phila- 
delphia he  began  business  on  his  own  account,  but  sub- 
sequently derated  himself  to  the  study  of  Jaw,  achieving 
u  high  reputation  as  im  uuthor.  His  principal  works 
were  an  Abridgment  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  a 
Law  Dictionary,  Bacon's  Abridgment  of  the  Law,  in  ten 
octavo  volumes,  and  the  Institutes  of  American  Law. 
He  became  recorder  of  Philadelphia  and  judge  of  tlie 
tonrt  of  Criminal  Sessions,  and  in  each  achieved  honor- 
able distinction,   He  died  on  November  IS,  1865, 

Bow  the  Letter.— When  compositors  pick  a  had  let- 
ter out  of  a  form  in  correcting  it  is  usual  to  rub  the  face 
of  it  on  the  stone  and  to  bend  the  shank,  if  it  he  not  a 
thick  letter :  this  is  done  to  prevent  such  loiters  being 
distributed  and  used  again.  In  Moion's  time  it  was 
styled  bowing  a  letter,  After  the  form  is  locked  up  and 
the  stone  cleared  these  bowed  (or  bent)  letters  are  thrown 
into  the  shoe.^Sffsafffl. 

Bowdler,  Thomas. — This  gentleman,  who  was 
born  in  1754  and  died  in  182&,  will  always  be  remem- 
bered for  his  attempts  to  purify  Shakespeare  of  his  im- 
moral or  obscene  passages  and  Gibbon  of  his  dcistical 
expressions.   The  efforts  were  failures,  as  people  wish 

to  see  what  these  au- 
thors really  wrote,  but 
Bowdlerizing  remains 
us  a  word  in  the  lan- 
guage. 

Bowl.  —  A  small 
wooden  bowl  which 
was  formerly  in  use  in 
England  in  compos  ■ 
ing- rooms.  It  con- 
tained water,  which 
could  be  carried  to 
?  different  parts  of  a 
'  room  for  the  purpose 
of  wetting  matter. 

Bowles,  Samuel, 
n  printer  and  editor, 
of  Springfield,  Mass., 
was  born  there  on 
February  9, 1936.  His 
fathor,  who  was  a 
printer,  had  gone  to 
that  place  from  Hartford,  and  established  a  weekly  pa- 
per called  the  Republican.  The  son  learned  to  set  type 
and  did  all  the  other  work  ahout  a  country  newspaper 


office,  frequently  helrjingtdso  in  the  preparation  of  copy, 
In  1844,  when  he  was  eighteen,  he  persuaded  his  father 
to  begin  the  dally  Republican,  which  he  himself  carried 
on,  the  first  number  heing  published  on  March  37.  It 
displayed  unusual  vigor  and  skill,  and  the  Mexican  War 
coming  on  soon  after  largely  extended  its  circulation. 
l"or  many  years  It  had  both  the  largest  circulation  and 
the  largest  revenue  of  any  newspaper  published  In  u 
small  town  in  the  United  States.  In  1853,  the  eld«r  Mr. 
Bowles  having  died,  Clark  W.  Bryan  was  added  to  the 
firm,  and  under  his  superintendence  a  large  book  and 
job  office  whs  built  up,  and  for  a  long  time  they  were 
extensive  manufacturers  of  albums.  _  In  1857  Mr.  Bowles 
took  charge  of  a  newspaper  started  in  Boston,  but  soon 
returned  to  Springfield,  and  in  180!>  made  o  trip  to  the 
Pacific  shore  with  Sponkcr  Colfax,  which  ho  afterwards 
described  in  a  published  book.  He  died  on  January  16, 
1878.  His  life  by  George  S.  Mennam  appeared  shortly 
after.  The  business  is  still  conducted  by  his  son  and 
others. 

Sawyer,  William,  a  printer  of  London,  was  bom 
in  that  city  in  1063.,  being  the  son  of  John  Bowyer,  a 
grocer.  He  was  bound  nn  apprentice  in  1070  to  Miles 
Flesher,  and  was  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Stationers  on  October  4. 1686.  He  was  one  of 
the  twenty  printers  allowed  by  the  Court  of  Star  Cham- 
ber, hut  this  privilege  was  at  that  time  drawing  to  a 
close.  In  17 IS  he  was  burned  out,  the  loss  of  property 
being  estimated  at  £5,14S  lifs.  This  represented  a  much 
InTger  establishment  in  proportion  than  could  now  be 
Bot  up  for  the  same  money,  as  a  dozen  presses,  each  em- 
ploying two  men,  could  he  purchased  for  the  same  sum 
tli at  is  now  required  to  buy  a  single  cylinder.  A  sub- 
scription paper  was  soon  after  circulated  among  his 
friends,  which  brought  him  in  £1,163  5s.  10d.,  while  a 
royal  brief,  which  seems  to  have  been  some  kind  of  in- 
surance, added  £1,377  9s.  4d.,  thus  making  the  total 
amount  £2,fiS9  lf5s.  2d,  With  this  sum  ho  again  began 
business,  and  was,  as  lie  hud  been  before,  Tory  success- 
ful. He  died  on  December  27,  1787,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  the  funeral  expenses  were  £37  10a.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  William  Bowyer  the  second,  who  had 
been  a  partner  with  him  from  1733.  A  marble  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  him  in  Low  Ley  ton,  in  Esse*,  and 
there  is  a  brass  plate  with  an  inscription  to  his  honor  in 
the  Stationers'  Hall, 

Bowyer,  William,  the  younger,  entitled  by  Han- 
sard the  most  learned  and  distinguished  printer  of  mod- 
ern times,  was  bom  In  White  Friars,  London,  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1690,  and  received  his  education  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  and 
St,  John's  College, 
Cambridge.  He  then 
entered  his  father's 
business,  paying  prin- 
cipal at  ten!  ion  to  the 
correcting  of  proofs. 
He  was  twice  married, 
His  second  wife,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Bell,  was 
originally  his  house- 
keeper, lint  after  her 
marriage  she  so  ap- 
plied herself  that  she 
finally  became  able  to 
read  the  most  learned 
w  ork  s  that  went 
through  the  office. 
She  was  an  extraordi- 
nary woman,  and  was 
highly  appreciated  by 
his  f  ncntls,  as  her  mod- 
esty equaled  her  acquirements.  In  1729,  through  the 
friendship  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Onslow,  .Bowyer  was  made  printer  to  that  body,  a  posi- 
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tion  ■which  ho  held  for  fifty  years.  In  1736  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  appointed 
their  printer  In  1736  he  took  into  partnership  John 
Nichols,  who  had  been  educated  by  him,  and  the  next 
year  was  made  printer  to  the  House  of  Lards.  His  learn- 
ing Tins  unquestionable,  and  he  was  a  man  of  great  ac- 
curacy. He  published  several  pamphlets  and  edited 
several  learned  works.  He  died  on  November  18, 1777, 
and  was  buried  at  Low  Ley  ton,  Essex,   Mr.  Nichols,  his 

fiartner,  published  u  biographical  memoir  of  Iiiin  in  Ilia 
.literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Kighteenth  Century.  By  his 
will  Mr.  Bowyor  devise*!  several  annuities  to  worthy 
journeymen  printers,  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
pany of  Stationer. 

Box  In. — A  term  used  in  England  to  indicate  that 
rules  should  he  plaoisd  around  a  page,  like  a  border, 

BoiMdv — Any  figure  or  other  work  inclosed  within 
a  border  of  braes  rules ;  more  generally  known  now  as 
paneled. 

Boxes. — The  subdivisions  of  a  Case,  in  which  partic- 
ular letters  or  diameters  are  laid.  They  are  of  four 
sizes  in  the  lower  case,  the  a  being  the  standard.  It  is 
nearly  square,  while  other  boxes  arc  half,  and  still  others 
quarter  sized,    The  e  is  one -half  larger  than  the  a. 

Boxwood. — The  wood  chiefly  used  by  engravers. 
Occasionally  in  former  times  pearwood  was  used .  and 
now  pine  Is  much  employed  for  posters.  But  for  all 
fine  work  boxwood  is  required.  The  best  boxwood 
used  in  engraving  is  of  a  good  yellow  color,  of  a  fine, 
close  grain  that  has  been  of  a  slow  growth,  clear  of 
knots  and  any  imperfections,  such  as  cracks  or  flaws. 
The  finest  lines  may  be  engraved  on  this  wood,  as  it  is 
both  hard  and  tough,  and  with  care  in  printing  the 
number  of  impressions  that  may  be  taken  from  an  en- 
graving on  It  would  appear  Incredible.  Papiilon,  in  his 
History  of  Engraving  on  Wood,  gives  a  specimen  from 
which  he  stales  there  hod  been  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  impressions  previously  print- 
ed, and  if  the  block  had  been  carefully  cleaned  and  well 
printed  it  would  still  have  produced  respectable  Impres- 
sions. Boxwood  of  a  dull  but  yellow  color  and  of  an 
open,  coarse  grain  is  not  fit  for  engraving ;  neither  is 
wood  that  is  of  a  blackish  color  at  the  heart,  for  in  these 
cases  it  has  begun  to  decay,  is  brittle  and  tender,  and  if 
engraved  on  the  lines  would  not  stand,  but  would  fail 
In  printing.  Our  principal  supply  of  boxwood  coroos 
from  the  Levant,  and  is  called  Turkey  box,  This  ma- 
terial was  first  employed  in  America  by  Dr.  Anderson. 

Boxwood  Bhootincr-SticlL— A  locking -up  stick 
made  of  that  particular  kind  of  wood, 

Boyer  or  Boyet,  a  distinguished  family  of  binders 
in  France,  who  flourished  from  1370  to  1730,  By  them 
Lhe  backs  of  the  volumes  wero  more  elaborately  gilded 
than  the  sides,  large  blank  spaces  being  left  there  ;  but 
this  by  no  means  states  all  the  new  ideas  introduced  by 
them, 

Boyle,  William  Kent,  a  printer  of  Baltimore,  was 
born  there  on  April  8,  lyiO,  and  received  a  common  - 
school  education.  At  sixteen  he  entered  the  office  of 
John  D:  Toy,  whose  father  established  the  business  in 
J7US.  This  was  thou  the  leading  book  and  job  office  of 
the  city.  Shortly  after  completing  bis  timo  he  was  made 
foreman,  and  in  1B#5  he  became  proprietor.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  lived  an 
active  Christian  life.  Many  of  Ins  apprentices  are  still 
in  the  business.  lie  died  in  1884,  being  succeeded  by 
his  son,  J.  Young  Boyle,  now  the  president  of  the  Bal- 
timore Typothetffi. 

Boaza,  Prora  (Ital.). — Proofs. 

Brace  Pliers-  —  An  implement  used  for  curving 
brass  rule  in  making  braces. 

Braces. — Characters  used  to  combino  two  or  more 
separate  Items  together,  as:  — 1 — .   They  are  ordina- 


rily made  of  two  or  three  ems  in  length,  but  were  for- 
merly cast  by  American  type-foundries  as  long  as  six  or 
seven  eins.  Braces  are  also  made  in  parts,  so  that  they 
may  be  combined,  the  parts  onee  being  known  as  cocks 

and  hens,  as:  ,  * — i,   By  putting  in  en,  em  or  two 

em  (lushes  between  these  parts  they  can  be  made  of  any 

length,  aa  for  example ;  ,  -  — „ 

Brass  braces  are  considered  more  ornamental,  and  can 
be  had  of  any  length,  as  : 


As  these  were  made  fifty  years  Or  more  ago,  the  swell 
was  exactly  conformed  to  the  size  of  the  brace ;  thus  the 
ten -em  braee  Was  far  thicker  in  tlie  Swelling  portions 
tlinn  the  six-em  brace.  This  caused  a  lack  of  harmony 
in  the  page.  Wiicn  Only  One  is  to  be  used  in  a  job,  this 
earn  make  no  difference,  but  to  ovoid  this  irregular  ap- 
pearance founders  also  make  light-faced  dashes.  The 
face  of  a  brace  is  always  turned  to  the  side  which  has 
the  most  lines.  When  a  two  or  four  em  brace  has  only 
one  or  thiwj  lines  on  the  buck,  cn  quadrats  are  laid  on 
their  side  above  and  below,  to  fill  out  the  space. 

Bracket-— A  sign  of  punctuation,  thus:  [or],  It 
indicates  an  interpolation, 

Bradford,  Andrew,  a  printer  of  Philadelphia,  was 
the  younger  sou  of  William  Bradford,  who  first  intro- 
duced punting  in  the  Middle  Colonies,  He  was  born  in 
1686,  soon  aftcT  bis  father  had  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
and  learned  his  trade  of  him  in  New  York,  to  which  city 
they  had  removed  in  lft93.  He  changed  his  residence  to 
Philadelph  5a  in  1713,  but  had  been  in  partnership  with 
lus  father  in  New  York  the  previous  year,  and  continued 
printing  in  Pennsylvania  until  llis  death,  November  34, 
1743,  He  was  the  Only  printer  thoTe  until  1733,  Keimcr 
then  beginning,  and  hospitably  gave  shelter  to  Franklin 
on  his  arrival  in  Pennsylvania,  as  his  father  had  pre- 
viously done  in  TTiiw  York,  He  was  not  a  match  for 
Franklin  in  a  business  Sense,  however,  when  the  latteT 
began  for  him  self ;  and  afteT  that  time  occupied  the  sec- 
ond place,  although  doing  well.  On  December  22, 1719, 
be  established  the  American  Weekly  JlcTciiTy,  which  was 
the  first  newspaper  in  the  province  or  in  the  Middle  Col- 
onies, and  in  1741  the  American  Magazine.  lie  was  post- 
master from  1738  till  17&7,  and  became  a  bookseller  in 
1733,  It  shows  the  ability  and  judgment  of  Bradford 
that,  with  the  hostile  competition  of  Franklin,  the  great- 
est name  of  our  colonial  history,  he  kept  on  his  course 
successfully,  and  left  a  comfortable  fortune.  Thomas 
records  that  his  typography  was  equal  to  Franklin's, 
lie  was  twice  married,  the  second  time  two  years  before 
his  death,  Mrs.  Bradford  continued  the  business  for  a 
short  time  after  Wiis  event,  when  Isaiah  Warner  became  a 

}>artner,  under  the  Ann-name  of  Isaiah  Warner  &  Oorne- 
ia  Bradford.  William  Bradford,  Andrew's  nephew,  be- 
gan business  in  1743,  on  the  death  of  bis  uncle,  and  con- 
tinued it  till  1701,  although  bis  office  was  closed  during 
most  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  in  the  military  service 
of  the  patriots,  and  finally  became  a  colonel.  Ho  died 
September  25,  1791.  His  second  son,  William,  studied 
law,  and  became  the  attorney  -  general  of  the  United 
States.  Thomas,  the  eldest  son,  had  been  in  partnership 
with  him  since  1703,  and  continued  the  business.  The 
latter  was  bom  May  4, 174S,  Until  about  1800  he  con- 
ducted the  newspaper  founded  by  his  father  in  1743,  and 
a  daily  newspaper  afterwards  until  1614,  The  office  w*w 
at  that  time,  as  it  had  been  for  three-quarters  of  &  Cen- 
tury before,  at  No.  8  South  Front  street,  and  business 
was  continued  there  by  some  members  of  the  family  until 
about  ISSEu  Another  member  was  in  the  paper  trade  in 
Now  York  as  late  as  1845.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
this  family  was  counected  with  the  art  of  printing  in 
America  during  an  unbroken  period  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years. 

Bradford,  William,  the  first  printer  In  the  Middle 

ColonieSj  was  born  May  S}9, 1033,  in  Leicestershire,  I£ng- 
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land.  IIo  was  apprenticed  to  Andrew  Bowie,  a  Quaker 
printer  in  Graced™ ith  street,  London,  who  had  suffered 
persecution  for  his  faith.  Before  his  final  departure  for 
America  ha  married  his  master's daughter,  his  firat  visit 
having  been  made  in  company  with  William  Ponn,  when 
the  foundations  of  Philadelphia  were  laid.  On  his  re- 
turn to  this  country  lie  brought  with  him  some  second- 
hand type,  and  set  np  hia  office  "  near  Philadelphia," 
but  where  is  not  exactly  known.  His  first  work  was 
the  Kaleud&riuin  PennsifVaniensc,  an  almanac  tor  1686. 
He  had  several  difficulties  with  the  local  government 
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during  the  next  seven  years,  but  in  168®  ho  espoused 
the  side  of  Keith,  a  Quaker,  wlio  bad  arraigned  the 
magistrates  for  their  abandonment  of  Frionds'  princi- 
ples, in  fitting  out  armed  vessels  to  put  down  piracy, 
lie  printed  pamphlets  taking  Keith's*  side,  and  for  issu- 
ing one  of  them  wins  thrown  into  prison,  his  teols  being 
taken  from  him,  and  not  wholly  restored  for  months 
after.  Colonel  Benjamin  Fletcher,  who  became  gover- 
nor of  both  Pennsylvania  and  Now  York  about  this  time, 
liad  won  considerable  applause  from  his  friends  for  his 
rapid  march  to  Albany  to  drivo  away  the  Indians  from 
the  northern  frontier,  and  was  desirous  of  having  a  print- 
er describe  hia  exploits  in  print.  He  therefore  ordered 
Bradford's  tools  returned  to  him,  and  caused  him  to  be 
made  the  public  printer  of  New  York,  to  whfel)  colony 
Bradford  removed  early  in  1063.  The  appointment  enti- 
tled him  to  draw  a  salary  from  April  10,  lftflS,  which  may 
therefore  be  considered  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the 
art  in  New  York..  Borne  antiquaries  believe  a  procla- 
mation in  Dutch  and  English,  asking  benevolent  people 
to  contribute  towards  ransoming  two  New  Yorkers,  then 
slaves  In  the  hands  of  Barbury  coimirs,  to  be  his  first 
production,  but  Dr,  George  H.  Mooi'fi  esteems  the  nar- 
rative of  Fletcher's  exploits  the  first.  Bradford  sOOn 
began  printing  the  laws  of  the  colony,  which  appeared 
in  a  great  volume  in  1694 ;  in  1T10  be  published  tlio 
Common  Prayer  Book,  being  assisted  by  Trinity  Church, 
and  be  also  issued  many  other  works.  In  1735  he  pub- 
lished the  New  YoTk  Gazette,  the  first  newspaper  in  the 
colony.  After  settling  in  New  York  he  became  an  im- 
portant man  in  Trinity  Church  and  one  of  its  wardens, 
as  he  had  abandoned  the  Quakers,  A  little  later  than 
1735  Bradford  began  a  paper-mill  at  Elizabeth  town, 
N.  J.,  as  he  had  before  helped  to  establish  one  near  Phila- 


delphia, on  Paper-Mill  Run.  He  had  two  children.  An- 
drew was  brought  up  to  his  father's  trade,  and  the  other 
was  employed  in  it  for  a  while,  but  went  to  sea  on  ac- 
count of  his  health,  and  when  lie  came  back  became  a 
plumber,  Bradford  probably  died  at  the  house  of  this 
son,  whoso  name  was  the  same  as  his  own.  It  was  on 
Hanover  square,  about  where  the  office  of  W,  It,  Gractj 
&  Co.  is  at  present.  The  date  was  May  S3,  175S.  He 
left  no  estate.  The  stone  represented  in  the  illustration 
was  over  his  grave  in  Trinity  churchyard,  Now  YorL. 
Two  centuries  after  his  birth  the  New  York  Historical 
Society  and  Trinity  Church  joined  in  celebrating  his  an- 
niversary, an  appropriate  address  being  made  by  John 
William  Wallace  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  many  Inter- 
esting historical  facts  wore  given.  Shortly  after  this  the 
stone  was  taken  down  and  a  new  one  erected. 

Braie  dn  Grand  Tympan.  la  (Fr.).— The  skin  of 
the  tympan, 

BraiSa  (Fr.). — Spoiled  sheets. 

Brainard,  LeTetott,  president  of  the  Case,  Lock- 
wood  &  Brain  ai  d  Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  was 
born  at  Westchester,  in  the  town  of  Colchester.  Conn., 
ou  Februaiy  18,  1838,  and  received  a  substantiul  com- 
mon-school  education  there.  When  he  was  thirteen 
yeitrs  of  age  liis  father  died,  and  until  his  majority  he 
stayed  upon  the  farm  then  left  to  hia  mother.  He  went 
to  Hartfonl  in  1833,  brooming  secretary  of  the  City  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  He  remained  with  it  until  he  en- 
tered as  a  partner  the  firm  of  Case,  Lnckwood  &  Brain- 
ard,  and  not  long  after  became  its  active  manager,  firat 
as  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, and  later  as  pres- 
ident, an  act  of  incor- 
poration having  boon 

Ei-ocuTed  as  tlio  Case, 
ockwood  i&Brainard 
Company.  It  has  a 
vciy  cjrtcnsivo  busi- 
ness both  in  printing 
and  binding,  and  oc- 
cupies large  and  com- 
modious buildings, 
ptti'tly  erected  for  it. 
Mr.  Rrainai'd  1st  con- 
cerned in  a  number  of 
Other  business  enter- 
prises ceutringin 
Hartford,  and  is  chair- 
man of  the  Committee 
on  Manufactures  of 
the  Columbus  Exposi- 
tion to  be  held  in  Chicago  in  18(*3,  hcing  a  commissioner 
from  tlio  Stat!"  of  Connecticut. 

Bi&2lc3iLn£T  Out- — Opening  or  extending  the  matter 
in  title-pages,  howls  of  pages  or  other  parts,  and  also  in 
jobs,  with  quadrats,  lends,  reglct  or  other  proper  mate- 
rials.— Swxtge.    This  phrase  is  not  htaud  in  America, 

Brftsp. — An  alloy  of  zinc  and  copper,  much  used  in 
printing.  Two  [Mirtsof  stlnc  to  one  of  copper  lathe  usual 
proportion.  An  alloy  of  seventy  parts  of  zinc  and  thirty 
of  copper  has  a  specific  gravity  of  8.4.  Its  general  prop- 
erties are  that  it  has  a  Sue  culor.  Is  susceptible  of  receiv- 
ing a  high  polish,  and  is  only  superficially  acted  upon  by 
tho  air.  It  is  very  malleable  and  ductile  when  cold,  but 
becomes  brittle  when  heated,  Its  most  extensive  use  in 
printing  is  for  galleya,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  anil  for 
brass  rules  ana  leads,  but  it  is  also  used  to  some  extent 
for  other  purposes.  Long  pieces  of  type  metal  ate  brit- 
tle and  stand  little  wear,  and  in  their  stead  are  employed 
corresponding  pieces  of  brass.  The  metal  is  very  tough, 
as  well  as  hard.  Bookbinder's  use  it  for  type  and  for 
stamps. 

Brass  Circles. — Itules  in  circular  fOTm,  m  which 
labels  and  some  other  jobs  are  set.    Many  faces  can  be 
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procured  and  many  si  Keg.  When  the  reading  goes  across 
from  side  to  side  it  is  set  with  great  care  and  justified  in 
as  well  as  possible,  and  nf  fcer  proof  has  been  taken  And 
corrected  pieces  of  load,  paper  ami  Dutchmen  sire  put 


in.  The  latter  are  little  plug*  of  wood.  It  is  no  dis- 
credit to  use  them,  03  it  is  in  table  --work  or  in  ordinary 
jobs,  for  the  most  accurate  compositor  cannot  justify 
these  lines  thoroughly.  The  galley  should  be  flat.  If 
tliere  is  a  lead  to  be  Introduced  inside,  going  around  the 


inside  of  the  whole  of  it,  it  should  1m  of  flexible  material 
and  the  ends  should  be  so  cut  that  one  part  joins  on  the 
other,  as  shown  in  example, 

0™ls,  squares  and  geometrical  figures  are  also  nuwle 
in  the  same  way,    A  number  of  circles  are  given. 

Brass  Dashes. — Ornamental  lines,  used  to  separate 
one  part  of  printed  matter  from  another,  fu  their  sim- 
plest form  tJiey  are  really  nothing  more  than  a  straight 


— ^^^[S^S^ — 


lino  made  on  a  brass  body,  but  a  great  variety  is  made, 
a  few  of  which  arfi  shown. 


I  irass- Kivcerf- — Electrotypes  are  brass-faced  in  order 
to  prevent  the  discoloration  nud  disintegration  which 
would  follow  tbe  use  of  red  ink  in  printing  if  the  cop- 
per were  unprotected. 

Brass  Leads- — Space  lines  used  to  separate  lines  of 
type  from  each  other,  made  of  brass.   See  under  Leads. 

Bras?  Oials. — Ovals  made  of  brass  of  any  desired 
curve  or  size.    A  few  are  hero  shown  i 


BrftBs-Ttnle  Cases,— Bee  Laeok-Saying  Rule. 

Brass-Rale  Cutter. — An  apparatus  for  cutting  np 
brass  rule  with  greater  readiness  and  accuracy  than  with 
the  shears.   See  Rule  CunKit. 

Brass  Hales. — These  are  pieees  of  brass,  usually 
between  the  hundredth  of  an  inch  and  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  made  type  high.  They  are  cut 
out  of  sheets  of  brass,  which  ilre  rarely  moi'e  than  two 
feet  in  length,  and  this  is  the  usual  leugth  of  brass  rules 
before  being  cut,  although  they  can  be  procured  longer. 
They  are  used  for  niuny  purposes  in  printing  where 
type  metal  would  crumble  timl  break,  as  they  are  both 
harder  and  tougher.  Tim  body  may  be  of  any  thickness 
desired,  eight  to  pica  being  the  meat  common,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  face  may  covttv  the  whole  top  of  the 
rule,  or  it  may  Ix-  a  mere  line.  TIhj  usual  faces  are 
the  light,  the  heavy,  tJi<;  parallel  light,  the  light  and 
heavy,  the  dotted  and  the  wave,  but  there  are  also  many 
ornamental  rules.  Specimens  of  these  fates  arc  here 
shown  : 


Brass  rule  forms  a  very  valuable  portion  of  an  office 
for  Hie  purpose  of  An  edging  or  'border  to  pages.  It  can 
be  used  either  with  or  without  type,  and  the  resources 
of  an  office  are  much  increased  by  a  liberal  supply  of 
tliis  material.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  formerly 
used  for  this  purpose,  a  Hue  being  ahove  and  belc-w,  us 
Shown  under  IKirpeb. 
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A  line  of  small  plows  of  border  is  much  strengthened 
by  a  rule  on  either  aide,  which  is  frequently  of  a  differ- 
ent kind.  The  example  below  is  of  a  light  rule  at  the 
top,  flowers  foUowiug,  and  a  wave  rale  below ; 


Rule  is  of  ton  used  for  a  part  of  a,  border,  the  remain- 
der being  tho  east  type-metal  pieces,  occurring  moat  gen- 
erally at  the  corners,  as  below  : 


The  mitring  or  joining  at  an  angle  of  two  pieces  Is 
a  nice  pioce  of  work.  The  tools  and  methods  of  doing 
this  will  bo  described  under  Rtjlh  Cutting,  and  it  in 
only  necessary  to  SEiy  here  tliat  the  pieces  of  brass  must 
Join  accurately.  If  don*  with  shears,  it  is  bettor  to  cut 
them  a  little  long  and  trim  them  afterwards  with  a  file. 
In  estimating  on  the  else  allowance  should  be  made  for 
the  probable  magnitude  when  locked  up.  The  page  la 
then  smaller,  afldlf  the  rules  join  before  Doing  locked  up 
the  page  will  not  lift.  Rule  must  touch  ruio  in  tables, 
In  ordinary  tnble-work  the  up  and  down  linos  are  brass 
rules;  the  transverse  lines  two  and  three  em  metal  dashes. 
For  ordinary  w^rk  ljihor-savlng  rule  may  be  used,  or 
rule  that  lifts  lief  ore  been  cut  to  determinate  Biases  und 
Is  then  joined,  but  in  fine  work  tbe  rule  should  be  in  the 
longest  pieces  possible,  its  the  labor-saving  rule,  after  a 
little  wear,  shows  the  joining.  When  the  rule  is  cut  in 
the  office  the  long  pieces  which  come  from  the  foundry 
should  invariably  be  used,  if  new  sizes  are  required ; 
otherwise  a  good  assortment  will  never  be  on  hand.  If 
octavo  rules  are  cut  down  for  ISimo,  the  nest  time  an  oc- 
tavo book  comes  in  there  will  be  no  rules.  Cutting  will 
go  on  continually ,  yet  there  will  ne  ver  be  a  sn pply .  By 
the  other  plan  it  will  not  be  long  before  there  will  be 
enough  for  nearly  every  emergency,  Bent  and  twisted 
rule  caunot  be  straightened  so  as  to  be  used  in  first-rate 
work.  Curves  and  circles  of  nuiny  fates  can  be  bought 
from  the  foundries,  us  well  as  mitres.  Column  rules  for 
a  newspaper  should  always  be  of  one  piece,  as  otherwise 
tbe  type  might  catch  against  one  of  the  joinings  and  the 
loek-up  be  imperfect. 

Very  thin  and  very  thick  rules  are  made  for  special 
purposes,  the  former  for  ornamental  work,  where  it  Is 
desired  to  bend  easily,  or  to  have  a  number  of  lines  comt; 
together  in  a  picture,  and  the  heavy  ones  in  some  pecu- 
liar positions,  the  largest  being  about  a  great  primer  in 
thickness.  Purely  ornamental  borders  are  also  inside 
with  brass  rule : 


■  v  v  v  '+■  v  y  v  v  '*■  -v  V  V  - 
*!V'*J'  ^  'v";+' 'v*     V  'v*  J'»; 


See  further  respecting  this  under  Baabs  Dashes,  Map 
Diagrams,  Rule  Curving  and  Rule  Cutting. 


Brass  Type,— Type  made  of  brass  and  need  in  book- 
hinding,  where  frequently  heat  has  to  be  applied,  which 
leaden  types  cannot  endure.  Brass  types  arc  also  more 
durable. 

Bray. — This  is  to  distribute  ink  on  the  table  by  means 
of  the  brayer,  preparatory  to  taking  it  on  the  roller. 

Bray  ur. — A  wooden  pestle,  cylindrical  in  shape,  but 
flat  upon  tho  bottom,  used 
with  the  hand-presses  of  the 
last  century  and  the  beginning 
of  this.  Later  it  became  a 
small  uand-ro]  ler.  Its  use  was 
roughly  to  distribute  the  Ink 
when  first  taken  up,  and  lay 
it  down  in  small  quantities 
suitable  for  balls  or  rollers.  It 
was  with  the  wooden  hand- 
press  about  seven  inches  long  ueaybe  usd  buck  or  1806. 
nnd  two  and  a  half  in  diameter 

at  the  bottom,  the  upper  part  being  cut  away  sufficiently 
to  make  a  good  handle. 

Br&yer  Ink-Table,— A  table  used  by  pressmen  on 
which  to  bray  out  ink,  distinct  from  cylindrical  ink- 
tables. 

Brazil,  —A  considerable  amount  of  printing  is  done 
in  the  forger  towns  of  Brazil,  particularly  In  Bio  de 
Janeiro.  There  are  there  about  four  hundred  awl  fifty 
printing-offices,  while  in  the  whole  of  Brasil  there  are 
about  a  thousand.  Rio  lias  thirteen  dailies,  some  of 
them  with  web  presses,  and  nfty  or  sixty  other  periodi- 
cals, two  of  them  being  Illustrated  papers.  The  largest 
hook  and  job  office  employs  sixteen  cylinders,  T&Te 
are  many  booksellers,  who  keep  Surge  stocks  on  hand, 
and  there  are  also  many  stationers,  but  ao  type-founder 
or  press  manufacturer.  Tliere  arc  no  paper-mills  turn- 
ing out  paper  intended  for  newspapers  or  books,  but 
there  are  some  wrapping-paper  mills,  Tho  ink  is  all 
Imported.  The  other  places  of  importance  iu  Brazil  as 
regards  printing  are  Para^Pernambueo,  Santos  and  Sao 
Paulo, 

Bread-and-Bntter  Time  In  offices  In  England 

lunch  time  is  frequently  thus  called.  Thin  is  about  11 
o'clock  in  the  morning, 

Break. — l,  An  expression  used  to  indicate  the  end 
or  beginning  of  a  paragraph.  It  is  indicated  in  copy  by 
a  paragraph,  mark,  as  If,  or  a  bracket,  [,  the  latter  being 
tho  oldest,  but  not  the  most  common  way,  3,  To  pi  or 
squash  type.— Jawbi.  These  expressions,  1 '  squash  " 
ana  "  break,"  arc  not  known  in  the  trade  In  America- 

Break-Llne.— Tbe  last  line  of  a  paragraph,  where 
quadrats  are  required  to  All  out  the  space  beyond  tbe 
words.  In  book  work  three,  four  Or  five  letters  ought 
never  to  make  o  breakdine. 

Break  of  s.  Letter,— Tho  surplus  metal  on  the  foot 
of  a  letter  when  it  is  first  cast. 

Break  Up. — An  amateurish  expression  in  England 
for  distributing  or  clearing  away. 

Break  up  Into  Pars.— To  break  up  solid  copy  into 
short  paragraphs.  (English.) 

Breaker,— Tbe  boy  or  girl  who  breaks  off  the  jet  of 
metal  which  adheres  to  the  type  after  it  Is  cast, 

Breitkopf,  Johann  Gottlieb  Imm&rruel,  an  em- 
inent lieipsii;  printer,  wits  bred1  to  the  trade  by  his  father, 
who  was  a  printer  iu  that  town.  An  accidental  perusal 
of  a  work  by  Albert  Dttrer,  in  which  the  shape  of  the  let- 
ters is  deduced  from  mathematical  principles,  suggested 
tu  him  some  important  Improvements  in  the  art  of  cast- 
ing letters,  which  gave  his  printing-office  and  foundry 
great  reputation.  He  discovered  a  process  of  casting 
music  type  which  mode  them  much  more  widely  used, 
although  be  was  not,  as  has  been  stated,  their  originator. 
They  hod  heen  known  for  many  years.  He  invented  a 
process  for  making  maps  out  of  type,  which,  although 
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curious,  has  not  proved  useful.  In  1798  he  succeeded 
in  printing  Chinese  characters  with  movable  type,  his 
specimens/being  much  admired,  He  is  also  said  to  have 
discovorcd  some  improvements  in  the  composition  of 
type  metal  and  tlic  process  of  melting  and  casting.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  works  upon  typography  and 
of  one  upon  bibliography.  H«  whs  horn  in  Leipsic  on 
Kovember  28,  1719,  and  died  there  on  January  38, 17*4. 
The  house  is  continued  to  the  present  day  under  the 
title  of  Breitkopf  &  JlUi-tal,  imd  is  still  one  of  tlie  most 
complete  in  the  world.  livery  hranch  of  tho  art  is  there 
carried  on, 

Bremner  Machine). — A  single  small  cylinder  press 
made  by  Ilsurilci  &  Co.,  London.  The  feed -board  is 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  Grip- 
pers  ea,teh  tlic  sheet  tmd  carry  it  completely  around,  and 
thesu  it  is  taken  by  tapes  and  deposited  on  a  fly,  from 
which  it  is  laid  ripen  the  deli  very-table.  There  is  a  two- 
feeder  machine  of  this  hind  also,  and  they  Irave  been 
miide  with  four  and  six  feeders.  There  is  one  cylinder 
which  in  its  continual  revolution  success!  vely  takes  the 
sheets  presented  to  it  from  as  many  points  as  there  are 
feeding-boards.  In  tlic  two-color  machines  there  are  one 
feeding-board,  two  forms  and  two  seta  of  inking  appa- 
ratus. The  sheet  is  held  fast  to  the  cylinder  "by  tlic 
grip  pars  in  the  same  position  it  was  originally  taken  on, 
receiving  the  impression  of  first  one  form  in  one  color 
and  then  the  second  in  another  color. 

Brenton,  JameB  J.,  the  editor  of  a  newatiaper  in 
Jamaica,  Long  Island,  was  born  ut  Pjttstown,  St.  Y.,  in 
1806.  He  commenced  as  ft  printer  in  Newport,  li.  1,,  in 
May,  1817,  nnd  in  1839  began  tlic  Washington  County 
Advocate  in  Wickford  in  that  State.  In  May,  1835,  he 
established  tho  Long  Island  Democrat  nt  Jamaica,  and 
carried  it  on  until  bis  death.  In  1850  Brenton  published 
Voices  from  tho  Press  :  A  Collection  of  Sketches,  Essays 
and  Poems,  by  Practical  Printers.  This  contains  much 
good  verse  and  prose,  and  is  accompanied  with  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  many  printers. 

Brevier. — A  kind  of  type  much  vised  in  all  printing- 
offices,  in  size  between  minion  tmd  bourgeois,  and  by 
the  point  system  known  as  eight  point.  Nine  lines 
make  tin  inch.  It  is  lialE  the  body  of  a  type  very  rarely 
cast,  known  as  Columbian.  In  daily  newspapers  of  the 
largest  size  it  is  generally  used  for  editorial  matter,  and 
it  is  often  the  botfy  of  voluminous  works  where  com- 
pression is  necessary.  No  type  is  more  valuable  in  a 
job  office.  It  is  called  petit  tcxtc  in  French  j  Petit  or 
Jungfcr  in  Gorman  ;  brevier  in  Dutch,  and  testino  in 
Italian.    This  Dictionary  is  set  in  brevier, 

Brevfer  Brass  Rule.— Brass  ndes  cast  en  a  bre- 
vier body. 

Brewster,  Charles  Warren,  author  of  Fifty 
Years  in  a  Printing-Office  and  Rambles  about  Ports- 
mouth, was  born  In  that  city  in  New  Hampshire  on  Sep- 
tember  13, 1812.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the  Portsmouth 
Journal,  find  fifteen  years  after,  having  passed  through 
the  intermediate  stage  of  journeyman,  he  became  its 
editor.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  been  connected 
■with  the  newspaper  for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  was 
several  times  ti  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  in 
1850  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  He 
died  on  August  b.  isth, 

BrewBteTi  Osmyn,  a  publisher  of  Boston,  died  in 
that  city  on  July  15,  1889.  He  was  born  In  Worth  ing- 
ton,  Mass.,  on  August  3,  1707,  and  was,  therefore, 
ninety- two  years  of  age.  He  was  apprenticed  to  the 
printer's  trade  with  Samuel  T,  Armstrong  in  1812,  and 
on  November  1,  1818,  he  entered  into  ptn'tnei'ship  witJh 
his  employer,  his  fellow-ap  prentice,  Uriel  Cmoker,  also 
being  admitted.  In  182G  Mr,  Armstrong  withdrew,  and 
the  business  was  continued  by  the  young  men  as  Crocker 
&  Brewster.  Mr,  Brewster  Attended  chicOy  to  the  book- 
store, while  Mr,  Crocker  directed  the  printing-office.  In 
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1876  they  gave  up  business,  having  then  been  m  partner- 
ship together  fifty-eight  years  and  associated  as  printers 
for  sixty-four  years.  Their  copy  rights  were  disposed 
of  to  Homy  O.  Houghton  &  Cc  Their  house  was  prob- 
ably the  only  bookselling  or  publishing  firm  in  Boston 
that  did  not.  fail  either  in  the  crisis  of  1887  or  the  panic 
of  1857.  Mt,  Brewster  was  seveml  times  a  member  of 
tho  Massachusetts  House  of  Ifcpnssentalives,  and  was 
also  in  the  State  Senate  mid  a  member  of  the  Constitu 
tionat  Convention,  In  November,  lfiSfl,  he  and  Mr. 
Crocker  eelcbrated  the  seventy- fifth  anniversary  of  their 
connection  in  business. 

Brian,  Henry  T.,  foreman  of  printing  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing- Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  was  born 
in  Baltimoi-e,  Md.,  on  September  13,  1843.  He  received 
a  liberal  education  in  the  public sohools  and  high  school 
of  Baltimore,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  at  Hie  print- 
ing business  with  W,  M.  lnuess,  then  proprietor  of  the 
largest  book  and  job 
office  in  the  State.  At 
the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  he  enlisted 
in  tho  Union  army  as  a 
member  of  the  Ninth 
Maryland  Infantry, 
mid  In  the  third  year 

was  ta!:en  a  prisoner 
of  war,  being  confined 
at  Belle  Isle  fium  Oc- 
tober, 1963,  to  March, 
1864.  On  September 
18,  1837,  ho  Tjegan 
work  at  the  case  in  tho 
Government  Printing- 
office,  and  was  pro- 
inoted  step  by  step  un- 
til in  March,  1870,  he 
received  tho  appoint- 
ment of  assistant  fore- 
man of  printing,  and 
in  1871  tore  man  of 
printing,  under  A.  M.  Clapp,  the  Public  Printer,  and 
held  the  position  until  1877,  when  lie  was  removed  by 
J.  ]).  Oefrees,  He  was  reappointed  to  the  same  position 
in  April,  188 j,  by  Sterling  P.  Hounds,  when  the  latter 
took  charge,  anil  bus  served  continuously  In  that  posl- 
tiou  ever  since,  or  during  the  administrations  of  S.  P. 
Kounds,  T.  K.  Ucnedict  and  the  present  Incumbent, 
F.  W.  Painter.  His  appointments  mid  promotions  have 
Ixieil  given  him  ontiifily  without  political  influence,  Dur- 
ing his  occupancy  of  this  position  he  has  probably  luid 
charge  of  the  printing  of  more  books  with  largo  editions 
than  any  other  foreman  in  the  printing  business.  He 
has  also  had  undlor  his  charge  more  printers  than  any 
other  foreman.  He  was  a  member  of  the  jury  of  awaitl 
of  the  class  of  printing,  stationery,  ore,,  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exposition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876. 

Brilliant. — 1.  An  exceedingly  small  size  of  printing 
type,  being  in  body  half  minion.  It  is  a  curiosity  only, 
although  some  small  bonks  have  been  composed  in  it. 
In  the  point  system  it  is  three  anil  u  iialf  points.  2,  The 
proposed  mime  for  a  si  ice  of  type  of  whiflh  the  body 
should  equal  three  points,  or  half  a  nonpareil.  This 
title  ought  not  to  bo  used,  as  it  has  for  some  time  been 
appropriated  to  half  minion. 

Tfci»LJni  ■ii*lh  BilLiuL 

Bring  Up. — To  bring  up  a  form  is  to  place  overlays 
on  those  parts  in  which  tlie  impression  is  defective,  and 
to  cut  away  those  portions  in  which  it  is  too  heavy,  so 
as  to  equalize  the  impression  over  tlio  whole  form.  See 
Makino  Ktcady. 

Bristol  Board».^A  class  of  very  fine  pasteboards, 
originally  chiefly  used  for  drawing,  but  now  cmployod 
largely  for  printi  ng  purposes.  They  may  be  of  different 
thicknesses,  as  three  ply,  four  ply, 
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British  Museum.  — The  great  English  library, 
which  not  only  contains  more  books  but  rendera  them 
more  accessible  than  any  other  in  the  Old  World,  It 
was  founded  in  1753  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  In  conse- 
quence erf  a  bequest  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  who  left  bin 
museum,  which  had  cost  him  upwards  of  £50,000,  to 
the  nation,  on  condition  that  his  executors  were  paid 
£30,000  and  that  a  house  sufficiently  commodious  he 
purchased  for  it.  Other  donations  were  made,  and 
£85,000  Wei's  ruiscd  by  means  of  ii  lottery,  (JeOTgc  II. 
and  George  111,  gave  liu  ^c  collections  of  most  valuable 
books,  and  George  IV.  did  likewise.  Magnificent  pur. 
chases  have  been  made  of  spechd  collections,  not  only 
of  hooks,  but  Of  objects  of  art  and  science,  and  every 
year  a  large  sum  is  appropriated  for  its  enlargement, 
The  printing  of  the  catalogue  of  this  immense  collection 
began  in  1831,  and  about  a  third  of  it,  or  &50,000  titles, 
was  completed  in  1888.  This  third  comprised  from  A 
to  G-,  and  from  the  middle  of  V  to  the  end  or  the  alphabet. 

Broad. — 1.  This  term  is  frequently  applied  in  Eng- 
land nod  sometimes  here  to  forms  in  winch  the  pages 
are  wider  than  usual,  resulting  from  a  different  fold  or 
different  paper.  It  is  used  together  with  the  fold,  fia 
broad  thirds,  broad  sixes  or  broad  twelves,  3,  A  stick 
set  wider  than  it  should  ha  is  broad.  3.  A  piece  of  fur- 
niture, wood  or  metal  four  pictus  in  -width.  Not  used 
ill  Amei'ica,  our  expression  being  four-line  furniture. 

Broad  and  Narrow, — Furniture  seven  picas  in 
width — a  broad  and  narrow  combined.  This  expression 
is  not  used  in  America. 

Broad  Quotations,— Metal  quotations  which  are 
four  ems  pica  square.    Unused  in  America, 

Broad  -Thirds  Card. — In  England,  a  large  card 
cut  into  til  roe  the  long  way. 

Broadside. — A  sheet  printed  on  one  side  only,  such 
as  a  poster  or  handbill.  This  cxpiTSsion  is  used  m  Eng- 
land, but  never  among  printers  in  America.  On  this 
side  it  is  a  bibliographer's  term  only. 

Broadside  Chaeee.— In  England,  chases  of  a  largo 
size,  without  crossbars,  used  for  posters. 

BroadBlde  Sticks. — Wooden  sticks,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  posters.    Thus  wiled  in  England. 

Brochure  (Ital.  and  Fr.). — A  pamphlet  or  a  few 
sheets  sewn  together. 

Srod£ohrlften  (Ger.). — The  typo  used  in  printing 
the  body  or  main  part  of  a  book.  Brodsohrifum  is  a 
feral  originating  in  the  early  days  of  printing,  meaning 
those  kinds  of  type  indispensably  necessary  to  enable 
the  printer  to  do  his  work  and  to  earn  his  bread  ;  body 
type. 

Broken  Bastard  (Batarde  brisee).— The  name  of  a 
kind  of  type  cut  by  Pierre  Monsiu  in  1640.    It  is  slightly 
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distinguished  by  noting  the  fact,  that  the  Hues  begin 
respectively  with  A,  e.  H,  m,  Q  and  X.  There  are  an  I, 
i  and  ],  one  k,  V,  n  and  v,  and  an  &,. 

Broken  Letter,  ^A  term  formerly  used  for  pi. 
Broken  Matter,— Pi. 

Broken  Neck, — A  brd!  is  Mid  bo  be  broken  necked 
when  the  wood  in  the  bowl  of  Hie  hall-stock  separates 
from  the  body  of  wood  in  the  ball,  so  that  when  the  bail 
is  held  in  a  horizontal  position  by  the  bundle  it.  bangs 
down  iu  a  flabby  manner. — Bimtgc. 

Broken  Over. — When  plates  are  turned  over  or 
folded  a  short  distance  from  the  buck  edge,  before  they 
are  placed  in  the  vol- 
ume, so  as  to  facilitate 
their  being  turned  eas- 
ily or  laid  flat,  they  are 
said  to  bo  broken  over. 
When  a  loaf  has  been 
turned  down  the  paper 
is  broken. — Zttehtud&ff. 

Bronatrup  Frees. 
—A  band-press  former- 
ly made  by  Frederick 
lironstrup  of  Philadel- 
phia, this  successor  of 
Adam  Rjvraage,  and 
having  three  sizes.  The 
largest  is  33%  by  201^ 
inches,  the  next  30  by 
26  indies,  and  the  small- 
est 16  by  33  inches. 

The  material  is  chiefly  wrought -iron,  and  the 
stands  securely  without  a  stay. 

Bronze. — A  metallic  dust  thrown  upon  a  glutinous 
varnish  or  ink,  and  thus  giving  a  lustre  to  it.  It  is  must 
commonly  of  gold,  but  silver  and  a  dozen  other  colors 
have  been  made.  The  form  Is  made  ready  in  the  usual 
way  and  placed  upon  the  press.  The  fountains  arc 
filled  with  varnish  or  the  substance  which  Is  mixed  with 
coloring  matter  to  make  ink,  but  stiff  er  titan  usual,  and 
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diminished  in  the  reproduction  shown  here,  the  original 
being  double  English.   The  separate  characters  can  be 
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the  sheets  are  then  pnntcd  in  the  customary  manner. 
Tender  rollers  arc  not  to  be  used.  Cotton,  done  up  in  a 
wad,  a  silk  cushion,  a  hare's  foot,  or  any  other  soft  sub- 
stance, can  be  employed.  It  is  dipped  into  the  powder 
and  then  put  squarely  on  the  printed  matter.  After 
covering  the  impression  the  ball  may  be  rubbed  along, 
as  if  polishing.  This  materially  improves  the  lustTe  of 
the  result.    Much  more  bronze  is,  of  course,  used  than 
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is  retained  by  the  sheet.  This  is  wiped  off,  and  it  is  well 
to  do  the  bronzing  in  a  zinc  or  tin  tray,  that  the  super- 
fluous dust  thus  taken  off  may  not  be  lost.  The  bronze 
powder  is  highly  injurious  to  the  person  who  works  in 
it,  as  it  is  inhaled  and  induces  metallic  poisoning  if  long 
kept  up;  it  is  well,  therefore,  to  wear  a  respirator" or 
to  have  a  glass  in  front  of  the  face,  the  hands  passing 
around  it.  Clean  balls  or  cotton 
or  other  materia]  should  be  used 
from  time  to  time,  as  they  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  the  work. 
It  increases  the  brilliancy  of  the 
job  very  much  to  have  it  pressed 
or  burnished.  After  it  has  been 
dried  it  is  passed  through  iron 
rollers,  like  those  in  a  washing- 
machine,  but  without  India-rub- 
ber facings.  Bronzlng-maehlues 
have  been  introduced  of  late  years 
which  have  proved  very  success- 
ful. They  give  a  greater  lustre 
than  can  be  obtained  by  hand, 
while  sharper  and  clearer,  and  In 
large  lettors,  liko  six-line  pica,  Gothic,  with  an  evenness 
and  smoothnoss  hitherto  unknown. 

Bronae  Ini.— Various  inks  made  with  an  addition 
of  bronze.  When  dry  they  give  a  decided  metallic  ap- 
pearance to  the  surface. 

Bronze  Preparation. — A  varnish  used  for  print- 
ing preparatory  to  dusting  the  bron&e  on  the  impressed 
letters. 

Bronze  Printing. — -The  art  of  printing  In  bronze. 

Br OTLZinp -Mtoiiue . — A  mechanical  contrivance  to 
economize  time  and  obviate  waste  of  material  in  the  use 
of  bronze. 

Brooke  Press-  — A  modification  of  the  ordinary 
wooden  hand-press  ut  the  beginning  of  the-  century  so 
as  to  ada.pt  it  to  do  larger  work  and  work  requiring 
more  pressure,  the  Ideas  applied  being  those  derived 
from  the  Improvements  of  Lord  Stanhope.  The  platen 
has  more  iron  to  it,  so  that  it  may  not  yield,  and  there  is 
a  counterbalance,  which  lifts  it  up  as  soon  as  the  force 
Is  withdrawn.  The  main  difference  is  in  the  mechanism 
for  moving  the  screw,  which  is  substantially  that  o£  tlia 
Stanhope,  and  is  all  of  iron.  There  is  no  till  or  shelf, 
it  being  done  away  with,  and  the  platen  being  guided 
In  Its  movements  l>y  projections  which  tit  Into  grooves 
in  the  Cheeks,  The  bed,  frisket,  tympun,  whiter  and 
rails  are  substantially  like  those  of  Other  wooden  presses. 
These  machines  were  employed  for  a  time  In  England, 
as  were  others  which  were  modifications  of  the  old-style 
press,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  were  ever  brought  into 
use  in  this  country.  The  increased  power  was  too  much 
for  the  wooden  part  of  the  press,  and  constant  repairs 
became  necessary.  In  the  end  these  mixed  wooden  end 
Iron  presses  were  abandoned  for  iron  ones.  This  change 
took  place  in  the  United  States  by  the  year  1830,  very 
few  wooden  presses  being  at  work  af tor  16S3,  but  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  they  wero  employed  for  a 
dozen  years  longer, 

Brooklyn,  a  large  city  of  the  State  of  Now  York,  has 
five  or  sis  dailies,  twenty  or  thirty  other  periodicals, 
one  printing  office  and  bookmaking  establishment  of  the 
largest  size,  that  of  D.  Applaton  as  Co. ,  and  some  forty 
other  printing-offices.  It  does  less  printing  and  less 
pubbsning  in  proportion  to  Its  size  than  any  other  large 
city  of  the  Union,  as  It  is  completely  overshadowed  by 
Iflew  York,  of  which  it  is  practically  a  suburb,  The 
first  newspaper  was  by  Thomas  Kirk,  who  had  a  short 
time  before  come  over  from  England,  It  was  entitled 
the  Courier  and  New  York  and  Long  island  Advertiser, 
and  was  begun  in  VJW.  The  first  dally  was  in  1841. 

Broach  lire  (Ger.). — A  pamphlet. 
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Brosoe,  la  (Fr.).— The  brush  used  in  making  papier- 
mache  matrices,  or  in  taking  proofs  by  the  brush. 

Brothers  of  the  Common  LifH. — A  religious  com- 
munity which,  immediately  after  the  discovery  of  print- 
ing, began  the  use  of  the  art,  as  they  had  before  applied 
themselves  to  copying.  They  printed  books  In  1478  at 
Yallis  Sanctis  Murla;.  u  convent  in  the  Bhelngau,  ft  ter- 
ritory belonging  to  MenM,  and  also  at  Brussels  from 
1476  to  148+,  and  probably  at  other  places.  The  founder 
of  tho  brotherliood,  which  In  Latin  was  Fratres  Vltse 
Communis,  was  Albert  Gerard,  commonly  called  the 
Great.  He  Was  born  In  1340  and  died  In  1384.  He  led  a 
dissolute  life  for  some  time,  but  becoming  reformed  de- 
voted himself  afterwards  to  reclaiming  men  of  evil  lives, 
and  was  so  successful  in  his  labors  that  he  instituted  this 
society.  Their  support  was  gained  by  transcribing  the 
Scriptures  and  other  holy  books.  Successive  popes  con- 
finned  and  extended  their  privileges,  and  in  146&  the  or- 
der possessed  seven  monasteries.  The  monks  who  wore 
devoted  to  writing  were  classed  as  librarii,  that  iB,  the 
transcribers  of  old  and  new  books ;  antiquarii,  the  copy- 
ists of  old  books ;  tachygraphi,  shorthand  or  rapid  wiit- 
ers,  and  calllgruphl  or  elegant  writers, 

Brougn,  H.  Bruce,  a  printer  of  Toronto,  Ontario, 
was  bom  near  Peterborough,  in  that  province,  in  the  year 
185D.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  lie  left  school  to  enter  the 
Times  office  at  Peterborough.  After  spending  o  year 
there  ho  went  to  the  office  of  the  Belleville  Intelligences 
and  then  was  four  years  as  an  Improvor  with  Dudley  ifc 
Bums,  In  Toronto,  afterwards  becoming  their  foreman. 
At  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  was  promoted  to  tho 
office  cliarge  of  tho  Montreal  Printing  Company  of  Mon- 
treal. He  was  two  years  in  Boston,  and  then  took  up 
ids  abode  in  Toronto,  whore  he  began  business  for  him- 
self in  1888.  Shortly  after  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
N.  F-  Caswell,  under  tlio  firm-name  of  Brough  Ss  Cas- 
well, their  business  now  being  extensive  and  of  a  good 
class.  He  is  the  secretary  of  the  Toronto  Typothetse, 
tint]  has  twice  been  a  delegate  to  the  conventions  of  the 
United  Typothetae. 

Brown's  Typesetting'  MaohinB. — This  machine 
does  not  seem  to  liave  ever  gone  into  use  further  than  to 
have  experiments  made  with  it  by  the  inventor,  but  its 
main  idea  is  so  different  from  others  that  It  is  worth 
while  giving  a  description  of  it.  The  types  are  arranged 
in  long  cliannela,  as  is  common,  but  in  front  of  the  bot- 
tom of  these  lines  and  a  little  lower  down  is  a  movable 
stlijk,  holding  one  line,  which  runs  sidewisc  in  a  groove. 
It  is  placed  opposite  to  a  letter,  a  key  is  struck  and  the 
type  falls  in,  and  as  the  stick  is  moved  one  way  Or  the 
other  the  letter  is  pushed  down  solidly  against  the  let- 
ters alreiwly  composed,  When  tho  stick  is  full  it  is  run 
to  one  side  at  the  track,  the  line  then  being  slipped  into 
the  justifler.  The  slick  is  then  ready  for  another  line ; 
and  when  several  are  set  they  are  taken  up  and  Justified 
by  hand.  The  inventor  of  this  was  0,  8,  Brown  of  Bos- 
ton, who  in  1870  announced  his  intention  to  supply  type- 
setters adapted  to  long  primer  or  larger  sizes  of  type, 
with  a  case  of  sixty  letters,  for  $300,  or  a  greater  num- 
ber of  letters  at  a  proportionate  rate,  A  speed  of  l,St)0 
cms  an  hour  was  claimed,  and  it  was  also  belle ved  that 
unskilled  compositors  could  do  far  better  with  it  than 
they  could  by  hand,  There  was  also  a  distributor  at- 
tached to  this,  which  depended  upon  peculiar  nicks  in 
the  type,  as  do  all  other  mechanical  devices  which  have 
been  used  for  distributing. 

Browns. — A  term  used  in  Kngland  to  describe  the 
make  of  paper  known  as  brown  paper. 

Broyer  l'Bncre  (Fr.).— To  bi-ay  out  tho  ink  ;  to  do 
the  first  rough  distributing  of  the  ink  with  the  brayer. 

Bruce,  David,  the  type-founder,  was  bom  In  the 
town  of  Wick,  County  of  Caithness,  Scotland,  on  Novem- 
ber 13, 1770.  His  father  was  a  farmer  who  had  been  un- 
fortunate In  business  and  removed  to  Edinburgh  with  a 
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large  family,  David  went  to  sea  when  a  boy  and  was 
Impressed  into  the  Clmnnel  fleet,  under  Lord  IIowc.  At 
nineteen  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where,  In  the  king's 
printing-office,  he  learned  the  trade  of  printing,  Imme- 
diately after  completing  his  term  lie  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica, landing  in  New  York  in  the  year  1793.  In  1764  lie 
was  employed  by  Hall  &  Sellci-s  of  Philadelphia,  the 
successors  to  Franklin.  A  few  years  after  he  returned 
to  New  York,  and  in  1806,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  George,  established  the  Ann  of  D.  &  G.  Bruce, 
printers.  They  rapidly  increased  their  business,  and  in 
1812  David  Bmoe  determined  to  Acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  stereotyping,  which  had  then  been  known 
some  ten  years  in  Great  Britain,  and  took  passage  for 
England.  Ho  could  get  no  competent  person  to  instruct 
hlm^  but  by  close  observation  and  the  expenditure  of 
considerable  money  thought  he  had  tbe  essential  por- 
tion, and  returned.  In  tbe  actual  making  of  plates  here 
he  was  preceded  by  John  Walts,  hut  the  Jfitter  relin- 
quished business  in  1815  or  1316,  and  never  did  much 
work.  Bruce  Introduced  a  number  of  improvements, 
and  stereotyping  soon  became  more  common  and  better 
done  here  than  In  Great  Britain.  In  1813  he  and  his 
brother  also  began  type-founding,  which  increased  so 
mucL  that  they  Anally  abandoned  both  printing  and 
stereotyping,  making  letter-casting  their  sole  business. 
In  183»  they  dissolved  partnership,  David  Bruce  retiring 
to  n  farm,  hut  returning  for  a  brief  period  to  New  York 
several  yen's  after  as  a  type-founder.  After  this  was 
concluded  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  upon  his 
farm,  but  died  in  Brooklyn  on  March  lfi,  185"!,  aged 
oighty-sevon,  while  on  a  visit  to  Ids  son,  David  Bruce,  Jr, 

Bruce,  David,  Jr.,  the  inventor  of  the  typo-cafitiDg 
1  machine,  was  born  in  .New  York  city  on  February  6, 
1S02.  Ho  is  the  son  of  David  Uruce,  the  type- founder 
and  introducer  of  etereoty  ping  in  this  country.  He  was 
employed  in  various  capacities  sis  u  boy  about  the  type- 
foundry  and  jiriiiting-offlce  of  I>,  &  G.  Brnce,  but  was 
apprenticed  in  1810  to  William  I'ry  of  Philadelphia  at 
that  time  the  moat  eminent  printer  in  America.  From 
him  he  ran  away,  returning  to  his  father,  and  with  the  lat- 
ter thoroughly  learned  the  type-founder's  trade,  becom- 
ing a  letter-cutter,  matrlx-fiLtcrand  ouster.  About  18S8 
he  removed  to  Albany,  to  take  charge  of  a  type-foundry 
there,  but  returned  to  Now  York  in  1830,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  George  Bruce  &  Go.  Li  18iJ4  he 
retired  to  New  Jersey,  determined  to  construct  a  more 
perfect  machine  for  casting  types  than  had  before  lieen 
known.  In  this  he  was  successful,  and  produced  the 
machine  now  in  use  over  the  whole  globe.  He  began 
business  again  in  New  York,  but  only  continued  it  for 
a  short  time.  Ho  is  still  living  In  lSiH,  at  eighty-nine 
years  of  age,  being  the  oldest  printer  of  Philadelphia  or 
type-founder  of  New  York  now  living'. 

Bruce,  George,  a  type-founder  of  New  YotIi,  was 
a  native  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  where  lie  v/tm  bom  on 
June  26, 1781.  As  it  was  feared  he  would  he  impressed 
into  the  army  or  navy,  his  family  sent  him  to  America, 
where  an  elder  brother,  David,  had  already  gone.  He 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  1796,  and  began  karning  the 
trade  of  a  bookbinder,  but  disliked  his  muster,  on  ac- 
count of  the  hardships  put  upon  him,  and  determined 
to  run  away.  His  brother  induced  him  to  reconsider  his 
purpose,  and  he  entered  the  office  of  Thomas  Dobson  as  a 
printer's  apprentice.  That  was  burned  down  in  17Q8,  ami 
as  yellow  favor  was  prevalent  the  brothers  left  Philadel- 
phia, reaching  New  York  a  little  later.  George  worked 
as  a  journeyman  from  that  time  till  1806,  when  Jie  and  his 
brother  received  an  offer  to  print  Lavoisier's  Chemistry. 
They  borrowed  the  typo  and  press,  and  begun  business 
at  the  comer  of  Concc  House  slip  and  Petirl  street. 
Their  venture  proving  successful,  they  were  soon  able 
to  purchase  then  own  type  and  to  enlarge  their  business 
materially,  so  that  in  1809,  when  they  were  in  Sloat  lane, 
they  had  the  largest  office  In  the  city,  with  nine  haud- 


prcsscs.  The  attempt  they  made  in  1813  and  1814  to 
begin  stereotyping  was  resisted  by  the  type-founders, 
who  thought  that  the  consumption  of  type  wotdd  be 
much  lessened  If  tbis  ait  took  a  Arm  f  oothold,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  csiftt  for  themselves.  To  this  new 
business  George  liruee  devoted  his  attention,  David 
looking  after  the  stereotyping,  An  unsuccessful  type- 
foundry  wast  purchased,  new  punches  were  cut,  both  by 
Mr.  Bruce  and  others,  and  in  two  or  three  years  tbe 
business  was  In  a  prosperous  way,  In  1810  they  sold 
out  the  printing  department,  and  removed  to  Eld  ridge 
street,  going  in  1818  to  Chambers  street,  where  their 
foundry  litis  been  cyCi 
since.  The  first  Bruce 
specimen  book  was  is- 
sued in  1815.  In  1833 
David  Bruce  i-ctired, 
and  George  Bruce  re- 
linquished  stereotyp- 
ing, there  being  then 
four  or  five  competi- 
tors. In  that  year  he 
devised  a  scheme  for 
having  an  equal  grada- 
tion in  types,  each  sine 
In  descending  contain- 
ing a  Cerhiiii  propor- 
tion more  of  ems  in  n 
given  space  tlnm  did 
the  ono  just  above  it. 
In  ascending,  the  sev. 
cnth  size  above  a  given 
one  doubled  it  in  mag- 
nitude.   To  carry  out 

this  scheme  fully  lie  de-  ay.o  n«  r  n  uuca. 

vised  the  type  known 

as  agate.  lie  gave  much  support  afterwards  to  type- 
casting machines,  ftiidatone  time  offered  ;i  premium  for 
n  new  press  suitable  for  country  printers.  Mr,  Bmcc 
was  himself  distinguished  for  his  skdl  as  a  punch- cutter, 
His  Romans  and  scripts  havo  never  been  excelled.  He 
continued  bis  labors  to  some  extent  until  lie  had  attained 
a  great  age,  dying  July  5,  1866,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five, 
lie  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  David  Wolfe  Bruce,  born 
in  March,  1834,  who  associated  with  hi  mailt  as  a  partner 
J  times  Ijindsay.  The  present  Str,  Bruce  has  an  un- 
equal [sit  librcuy  of  books  upon  typography, 

Bruchslffer  (Ger.). — Fractions. 
Brush  Out.— In  England,  to  clean  out  a  form  by 
means  of  lye  or  turpentine. 

Brussels.—  A  city  of  Belgium  which  has  been  for 
many  years  a  centre  for  printing  in  English,  French  and 
German.  Copy  lights  which  were  good  in  the  neigh- 
boring countries  wore  not  good  hero,  and  sovoral  la  rge 
firms  nave  amassed  fortunes  in  reprinting  and  publish- 
ing popular  works.  Flcniisli,  the  native  tongue  of  most 
of  Belgium,  has  in  It  very  little  printing. 

BTyden,  William,  an  early  maker  of  presses  in 
Philudclphia,  believed  to  have  been  the  first  regular 
manufacturer  of  this  kind  in  tlic  United  States,  died  in 
New  York  while  on  a  visit  in  the  year  1811,  being  then 
;iljout  fifty  years  of  age. 

Butshj  ein  (Ger,), — A  book  ;  also,  a  quire, 

Buchbinder  (Ger,). — Bookbinder. 

BueliblndjarkunBt  (Ger.).— The  art  of  bookbinding, 

Buchdrucker, der(Ger.). — Theprintcr ;  dieBuoh- 
druckerei,  the  prlnthig-oftieu  ;  die  Butihdruckcrkmist, 
the  art  of  printing. 

Buchhandler  (Ger,). — A  bookseller. 

Bucshh*nrllTin0  (Ger.),— A  bools-store. 

Buchstaben  (Ger,). — Letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Buohstftben,  JT&lsehe  (Ger,). — Wrong  letters. 
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Buckle. — In  electrotyping,  when  the  shell  has  folds 
or  hills  in  it,  making  an  irregular  face. 

Buell,  Aiel,  an  early  American  type-founder,  was 
a  native  of  ltilliiigwDrt.il,  Conn,  lie  was  taught  the 
silversmith's  ait.  In  17(5(1  he  petitioned  the  Qencral  As- 
sembly to  restore  to  iii in  his.  former  rights  and  privi- 
leges, of  which  he  hud  been  deprived  in  consequence  of 
forging  a  colonial  nuts  while  mi  apprentice) ,  The  peti 
tion  was  granted.  In  October,  1TB0,  bo  sets  forth  to 
the  Assembly  his  discoveries  in  type-found!  ng,  on  which 
he  bad  spent  months,  tied  asks  fov  assistance  to  erect  a 
proper  foundry.  This  memorial  wys  printed  upon  types 
of  his  own  manufacture.  Tile  AssKiubly  granted  his  re- 
quest, and  OTdcrcd  that  £100  should  be  lent  liim  on  bond 
for  seven  years,  and  that  after  a  twelvemonth  another 
£100  should  be  lent  bim.  Aletta  Buell,  Ms  wife,  re- 
turned £100  in  1777,  her  husband  then  being  absent. 
After  the  Revolution  he  made  a  map  of  North  America, 
and  in  executing  it  made  a  survey  of  the  coast  about 
Pensacola.  He  was  afterwards  employed  by  the  State 
hi  coining,  for  which  he  made  all  his  own  apparatus, 
lie  visited  England  subsequently,  where  he  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  on 
his  return  erected  a  cotton  manufactory  fit  Hew  Haven, 
one  of  the  first  in  the  United  States.  He  died  In  1835, 
boing  then  upwards  of  seventy -five  ycoTs  of  age. 

Buenos  Ayres, — This  city,  which  now  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  iudf  a  million,  supports  180  periodicals, 
forty- four  being  dally,  One  hundred  nnd  fifty-two  of 
these  are  in  Spanish,  and  carried  on  by  Argentines,  and 
the  remainder  in  foreign  languages,  Hine  are  in  Italian, 
seven  in  English,  four  In  Sj>anlsh,  three  In  German,  and 
several  In  othe  r  languages,  There  are  besides  four  which 
represent  Spanish  Interests,  In  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic there  are  453  newspapers  in  all,  There  are  between 
eighty  and  ninety  printing-offices  In  the  city,  the  general 
wages  being  a  mouth.  This  Is  paid  in  depreciated 
currency,  and  is  in  reality  worth  but  half  this.  Stiller 
&  Tjeuis  have  the  largest  printing-office  there,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved In  South  America.  They  employ  three  hundred 
hands. 

Buffalo. — A  city  of  Western  New  York  which  has 
grown  up  entirely  within  the  present  century.  The 
first  newspaper  was  the  Buffalo  Gazette,  published  by 
S,  H.  &  H.  A.  Salisbury.  By  1840  printing  luul  attained 
large  proportions  them,  and  by  1830  the  colored.  Work  of 
Buffalo  bad  only  one  competitor  in  the  United  Slates. 
At  present  tlicro  arc  ten  dailies  and  forty  other  periodi- 
cals published  in  the  city,  and  there  are  four  or  five 
printing-offices  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  as  well  as 
nearly  seventy-five  smaller  ones.   There  are  one  or  two 

type-foundries  and 
many  bookstores. 

Butldirtff  Up. 
— In  electrotyping, 
after  an  impression 
of  the  page  has 
been  taken  In  the 
wax,  to  put  more 
wax  on  IJie  places 
where  blanks  will 
show  in  printing, 
thus  insuring  that 
the  paper  will  not 
touch  the  plate  in 
Building-irons  are  used  to  touch 
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that  particular  place 
and  melt  too  wax  where  it  is  needful. 

Bnlwariaji.— A  dialect  of  the  Slavonian  languages 
which  belongs  to  their  eastern  group.  The  type  used 
is  Russian.  Books  in  this  tongue  occasionally  appear 
At  Bucharest,  Belgrade,  Constantinople  and  Odessa. 

Bulk. — A  flat  table  fastened  to  some  of  the  frames  In 
a  book  office,  about  tlirco  feet  from  the  floor.  Pages  of 
type  are  put  upon  it. 
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Bullet. — When  a  workman  at  press  or  case,  either 
for  neglect,  want  of  punctuality,  or  for  gross  miscon- 
duct, is  discharged  instaulor  and  the  usual  notice  Of  a 
fortnight,  is  not  given  it  is  said  "he  has  got  the  bullet." 

— Savage. 

Bullock,  William,  an  inventor  who  obtained  ce- 
lebrity by  his  improvements  111  printing-presses,  was 
bom  at  Greenville,  Greene  County,  N.  Y_,  in  1813.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  iron-founder  and  machinist,  gaining 
a  good  knowledge  of  mechanics.  He  began  the  pub- 
lication of  a  newspaper,  the  Banner  of  the  Union,  in 
fhlladelphin  in  1849,  which  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Cut  skill,  tT.  V.  There  he  made  for  bis  personal  use  a 
wooden  press,  turned  by  a  crank,  to  whieli  a  self-feeder 
was  attached.  Ho  then  went  to  Now  YoTk  city,  where 
he  constructed  a  large  fast  press  for  Frank  Leslie,  which 
enabled  him  to  issue  a  special  edition  which  contained  an 
account  of  the  ileenan  and  Bayers  fight.  Later  he  con  ■ 
stmcted  the  press  which  Is  known  by  his  name,  and  had 
just  attained  success  when,  in  working  about  the  ma- 
chine, he  was  caught  by  it  and  so  severely  injured  that 
he  died  nine  days  afterwards,  on  April  13, 1867.  By  his 
apparatus  he  I'evolutlonized  the  methods  of  all  swift 
newspaper  presses.  Instead  of  depending  upon  a  large 
cylinder,  bearing  upon  a  portion  of  its  circumference 
the  fonns  to  be  printed,  he  introduced  a  small  cylinder, 
upon  which  were  placed  curved  stereotype  plates ;  the 
paper  fed  Itself  to  the  press,  being  in  rolls,  the  roll  ro- 
tating as  It  was  needed,  and  when  printed  the  sheet  was 
cut  off.  The  Idea  of  a  roll  was  not  new,  having  been 
thought  of  by  Rowland  Hill  in  1830.  and  by  Jephtha  A. 
Wilkinson  six  or  seven  years  later,  but  mechanism  to 
fcctl  it  was  not  put  into  operation  by  them.  Similar 
presses  were  soon  in  use  in  ICngland,  the  first  being  the 
Walter  press,  and  shortly  after  Hoc  introduced  the  same 
design  hcTC.  The  mammoth  presses  once  necessary  are 
no  longer  useful. 

Bullock  Frees. — A  web  press,  the  earliest  of  that 
kind  imide  In  this  country.  Several  sizea  and  varieties 
arc  made.  They  are  vciy  compact,  strong  and  easy  run- 
ning, and  are  made  cither  with  or  without  folding  at- 
tachments, 

BullookJs  Heart-  — A  pressman's  expression  for 
working  SM50  copies — a  lean  number. — Jacobi. 

Bulmer,  William,  a  native  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  rose  to  high  distinction  as  a  printer,  and  was  the 
subject  of  many  encomiums  from  IModin  In  his  biblio- 
graphical works.  He  was  bom  In  17siB,  and  entered  the 
printing  trade  in  his  native  town  with  Mr,  Thompson, 
While  yet  an  apprentice  he  formed  an  ucqlmtntance 
with  Thomas  Bewick,  then  also  a  boy,  but  afterwards 
the  celebrated  wood-engraver,  and  every  leisure  hour 
they  could  spare  was  spent  with  each  other.  Bewick's 
proofs  wore  always  taken  by  Bulmer,  Among  those  so 
clone  were  the  Huntsman  and  Old  Hound,  which  ob- 
tained for  Bewick,  wlien  be  subsequently  exhibited  it  In 
London,  the  premium  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  As  it  was 
Impossible  with  the  press  and  method  of  making  ready 
then  In  use  to  obtain  such  results  as  are  now  known  to 
every  good  workman,  Bulmer  suggested  to  his  friend  a 
plan  of  lowering  the  edges  of  the  blocks  slightly,  thus 
giving  them  less  pressure  and  preventing  their  harsh  ap- 
pearance. After  completing  his  time  Mr.  Buhner  went 
to  London,  where  he  was  employed  by  John  Bell,  o 
famous  tiooksellev  of  the  day.  He  wus  then  publishing 
his  miniature  editions  of  the  poets.  About  1787  an  ac- 
cidental cii-cumstanoc  introduced  bim  to  George  Kicol. 
who  purposed  a  very  ornamental  edition  of  Shakespeare 
Type  had  already  been  cut  for  it  by  Wiliiam  Martin,  of 
Birmingham,  who  had  Iwen  concerned  with  Baskerville, 
This  type  was  to  have  the  delicate  hair-lines  and  sharp 
serifs  of  the  French  and  Italian  printers.  He  finally 
placed  Mr,  Bulmer  in  charge  of  the  new  printing-office, 
which  he  entitled  the  Shakespeare  Press,  the  title  of  the 
firm  being  W.  Buhner  &  Co,    His  management  showed 
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that  he  hud  bceti  fitly  chosen.  "  This  magniud«nt  edi- 
tion," said  Dr.  Dibdin,  "  which  is  worthy  of  tlio  reputii- 
lion  of  onr  unrivaled  bard,  will  remain,  as  long  (is  those 
compositions  shall  be  admired,  an  honorable  testimony  of 
the  toste  and  skill  of  the  individuals  who  planned  and 
conducted  it  to  its  completion."  The  first  unrulier  of 
tlie  Slrakespearo  appeared  in  January,  1794,  and  at  once 
established  the  fame  of  tlie  first  practical  printer  of  his 
day.  A  Milton  m  tin™  vol  nines  fo!io  was  likewise  very 
fine,  Tlie  Bibliographical  Decameron  of  Dr.  Pibdin  was 
described  by  tho  critics  of  the  day  as  tho  most  eminently 
successful  work  for  skill  and  beauty  in  the  art  o£  printing 
ever  dona.  Never  was  such  a  variety  of  ornament,  in 
tlie  way  o£  wood-euta  and  red  and  black  ink,  exhibited. 
A  multitude  of  other  works  also  issued  from  his  press, 
nearly  all  of  them  of  a.  high  grade  of  excellence,  lie  re- 
tired from  business  in  J81^  with  a  tv ell-earned  fortune, 
and  was  succeeded  by  William  Nleol,  the  only  son  of  his 
old  friend.    He  died  on  September  0,  1830. 

Bunch. — In  tlie, art  of  type- founding,  the  quantity  of 
type,  which  is  taken  at  once  by  tlie  rubber  to  rub  (in  Lhe 
stone — twenty  or  thirty  letter's, 

Bundle. — Two  reams,  of  paper  tied  together,  This 
tv lis  the  method  in  which  paper  wits  always  Sunt  to  tlie 
printer  half  a  century  or  more  ago,  tlie  on  lei'  quires 
forming  the  cover. 

Biintdmck  (Ger,).— Colored  printing. 

BimtdTuoltBchTlfteii  (Gcr,). — Lcttcvs  intended  for 
printing  in  two  or  more  colors.  One  fits  into  or  joins 
another  letter. 

Burnish.— The  glossiness  produced  by  rubbing  the 
raises  or  lenther  of  n  book 
|ftmnpg-"-M— wiLh  a  highly -jHiliahed  buu- 
*     '       '  "  stance. 

Burnished  Edges,  — 

When  edges  are  celored  and 
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polished  with  a.  burnisher. 

BumlBhera.— Tools  of 
metal  or  of  polished  stone 
used  in  binding  to  give  n  polish  to  the  gold  upon  the 
covers  and  tho  edges  of  tlie  leaves. 

Burnt  Documents.— No  certain  method  is  known 
te  the  booklrinder  for  restoring  books  end  papers  11)  at 
have  been  eliarrcd  in  fires.  Zaehnsdorf  quotes  approv- 
ingly from  a,  scientific  periodical  an  account  of  how 
some  books  were  saved  sufficiently  to  have  their  leaves 
opened  and  their  pages  transcribed.  Tlie  volume  wan 
a  register  which  was  burned  while  tlie  Commune  held 
sway  in  Paris.  It  was  one  of  many  which  looked  like 
solid  blocks  of  charcoal.  When  an  attempt  was  made 
to  take  off  a  leaf  it  fell  into  jxiwder.  In  restoring  the 
book  its  back  w:is  cutolf .  Tlie  volume  was  then  steeped 
in  water,  af  terw aids  being  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  house 
furnace.  The  steam,  in  com  lug  out,  raiscsd  and  loosened 
the  leaves,  so  that  they  could  be  separated,  but  with  ex- 
traordinary care.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  reading  the 
writing,  as  although  on  a  black  surface  it  had  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  blackness, 

Bnrr.^Thc  rough  pieces  of  metal  thrown  up  by  the 
hurin  in  engraving,  which  make  a  folaek,  rough  murk  in 
printing  unless  rubbed  out.  By  repeated  impressions 
this  is  worn  down,  and  together  with  it  the  other  lines, 
so  that  a  print  in  which  n  burr  shows  is  more  valuable 
than  a  later  impression  In  which  there  is  none.  In  letter- 
press printing,  tlie  projection  or  rough  edge  left  in  cast- 
ing type,  leads  or  slugs. 

Burr  Typesetting-Machine.— An  apparatus  for 
mechanical  composition,  Invented  about  l^Jl,  and  con- 
tinuously in  use  in  New  York  ever  sine*.  It  consists  of 
two  parts,  a  composing  and  a  distributing  machine,  both 
considerably  different  from  any  preceding  invention,  and 
a  device  to  assist  justifying,  used  in  connection  with  the 
former.    The  type  is  arranged  in  long  lines,  from  which 
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it  is'dislodgod  by  a  hammer  or  finger,  then  slipping 
down  by  Tun-ways  to  the  bottom,  all  the  grooved  eon- 
verging  towards  the  centre.  At  the  foot  of  the  front 
plate  is  a  pendulum  gate,  through  which  the  tvpc  passes 
into  a  nice  or  channel.  A  cam  in  the  race  drives  ahead 
each  letter  and  the  line  continuously,  keeping  a  place 
continually  open  to  receive  a  new  type.  The  line  is 
thus  kept  moving  continually  towards  tlie  justifier,  who 
holds  in  Ids  left 
hand  an  instru- 
ment called  a  grab 
adjusted  to  the 
required  measure. 
He  draw  is  the  need- 
ed length  from  the 
line  into  the  com- 
posing-stick, 
whhdi  Is  simply 
t  wo  ti  tin  i.mcn  tss  up- 
on a  composing- 
rule,  when  he  jns- 
t  i  f  i  c  s  the  hue. 
Convenient  to  his 
hand  is  a  aeries  of 
clia  unci  a  of  spaces, 
and  at  the  bottom 
of  each  channel  are 
thu  nil>pleee»  so  ar- 
range d  that  the 
pinching  of  them 
together  leaves  be- 
tween the  thumb 

and  finger  of  the  justifier  one,  two  or  three  of  tho  par- 
ticular spaces  he  may  desire,  Adjacent  to  this  space- 
furnishing  mechanism  is  a  galley  containing  the  large 
quadrats,  which  are  kept  so  arranged  that  the  justifier 
readily  takes  with  his  grab  such  blanks  or  spaces  as  he 
needs.  The  usual  galleys  are  employed,  being  quickly 
put  on  and  taken  off. 

Each  type  is  nicked  differently  from  the  others,  so  that 
a  c  can  be  distinguished  from  an  e  by  the  nick  alone,  and 
a  b  from  a  p.  These  uicks  arc  in  addition  to  the  usual 
foundry  nick,  and  arc  on  the  bock.  Thoy  arc  of  no 
value  in  ty peBctting,  but  aTC  in  distribution.  TrVhen  the 
type  is  placed  on  Hie  galley  for  distribution  one  line  is 
taken  off  at  a  time,  and  from,  this  one  letter  at  a  timo. 
At  this  point  the  letter  is  taken  by  u  carrier,  which 
moves  it  to  a  plaee 
where  there  are  pro- 
jections exactly  coitc- 
spending  to  the  inden- 
tations on  the  typo. 
This  slips  into  the  place 
thus  provided  for  it, 
tlie  carrier  is  released 
from  its  labor,  and  re- 
turns for  a  new  load. 
-The  disengaged  type 
is  added  to  along  line 
of  the  same  letter,  and 
is  then  ready  to  be 
transf  erred  to  tlie  com- 
posiiig-iiuiehine. 

These  machines  have  now  been  in  use  in  New  York 
for  many  years,  and  f reqnently  liave accomplished  00,00u 
and  even  iili.OfXl  ems  a  day.  The  rul-e  of  wages  on  them 
has  been  lor  the  kcy-l>o>ird  operator  (the  compositor), 
fSJ^  cents  a  thousand ;  justifier,  $14  cents ;  distributor, 
3  cents  ;  correcting,  3J^  Cents  ;  and  incidentals  are  esti- 
mated at  1 14  cents ;  total,  SO  cents. 

Button  of  the  Tympan. — An  iron  button  with  a 
female  screw,  screwed  on  a  square-shanked  bolt  that 
goes  through  the  bottom  frame  of  the  outer  tympan  in 
wooden  presses,  and  turns  on  the  uppeT  side  of  the  inner 
tympan,  to  assist  In  keeping  it  tight  in  its  place, — Savage. 
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THE  third  tetter  of  tho  alphabet,  occurs  with 
considerable  frequency,  la  thickness  it 
varies  from  two -rift lis  to  three-sevenths  of 
nn  em.  The  capital  0  resembles  the  capital 
G  very  much,  and  in  the  lower  case  when 
badly  printed  is  often  mistaken  for  an  e,  1  *  In  English , " 
says  Ben  Jettison,  "it  might  well  hAve  been  spared,  for 
it  has  no  particular  sound."   The  Bomans  frequently 

denoted  kappa  and  sig- 
irnt  in  Greek  words  by 
a  C,  ond  they  also  used 
this  diameter  in  many 
words  where  at  a  later 
period  g  was  substitut- 
ed. Thus  lecioues  was 
written  for  legion™.  Q 
and  O  are  often  luter- 
Chftngeuble  On  undent 
monuments,  Tims  we 
find  Cj  V  M  ft*  CYM, 
<!otidi£  for  quotidte,  C 
stands  for  one  bundled 
in  Roman  numerals. 
On  medals  it  represents 
many  names  of  persons, 
as  Cmsar,  Cains  and  Cus- 
siuB ;  of  officers,  as  cen- 
sor, consul ;  of  cities,  as 
Car tli ago;  also  for 
cives,  ci vitas,  colonia,  cohors,  castra,  cireensis.  In  music 
it  is  the  key-note  of  the  natural  major  mode. 

Cabinet. — A  framework  for  containing  csiScs,  in 
which  the  latter  fit  so  closely  as  to  exclude  dust.  As 

usually  made,  the 
cases  arc  shal  low- 
er' than  common, 
the  front  piece 
has  no  ledge,  the 
side  pieces  are 
made  to  project 
behind  the  back, 
so  that  when  the 
r ece ptacl e  is 
drawn  out  suffi- 
ciently to  set 
from  the  last  row 
of  boxes  there  is 
still  abundant 
support,  and 
there  ftre  handles 
iu  front  with 
which  to  pull  out 
the  cases  as  they 
may  be  needed. 
The  invention  is 
an  American  one, 
and  has  so  far  been  very  little  introduced  in  Europe, 
There  arc  many  kinds.  This  term  is  also  used  in  prfnt- 
hife'-OfTices  for  other  close-fitting  receptacles  for  ink,  leads 
and  miscellaneous  aorta. 

Cabinet  Cards.— Cards  cut  4%  by  8j£  inches,  used 
by  photographers  for  mounting  prints  of  that  sjec. 
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Cable, — Tho  electric  wires  which  go  from  this  conn- 
try  to  Europe  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  cables,  and 
dispatches  are  frequently  said  to  bo  cabled. 

Cadrats  (Fr,),—  Quadrats. 

Carrier  (Fi\). — Writmv-book  ;  note  book  ;  blotter. 
In  the  stationery  trade,  a  fourth  of  a  quire. 

Calami, — The  reeds  formerly  used  for  pens. 

Calandrea  (Fr.).— Hot-pressing  machines, 

CalCuier  (Fr). — To  calculate  the  amount  of  manu- 
script ;  to  cast  off. 

Calendar, — An  orderly  arrangement  of  day  a,  weeks 
and  months,  forming  part  of  an  almanac,  or  a  separate 
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shect  partly  serving  the  purpose  of  an  almanac.  These 
we  frequently  very  ornamental. 

Calendered, — Paper  is  said  to  be  calendered  when 
it  has  been  passed  through  a  calender.  When  the  press- 
ure lias  lieen  frequently  repeated  the  paper  is  said  to  bo 
super-calendered. 

Calendering. — Smoothing  paper  by  means  of  roll- 
el's,  through  which  the  sheets  are  passed  under  great 
pressure,  This  not  only  makes  the  paper  even,  but 
gives  it  a  gloss.  The  lowest  grade  of  paper  is  not  cal- 
endered, but  most  grades  above  aro  submitted  to  this 
process.    Bee  Paper. 

Calf. — This  material  is  vcTy  extcnBively^wsed  in  what 
is  known  as  half-calf  extra  binding,  and  in  connection. 
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with  marbled  edges  and  marbled  paper  sides.  It  la  fre- 
quently employed  for  full  bindings,  aud  admits  of  great 
variety  in  the  style  of  finish,  ft  can  be  bad  in  every 
color,  but  is  not  so  durable  as  morocco,  and  should  not 
be  used  on  lurgu  or  heavy  books.  Far  octavo  sizes  and 
under:  It  is  a  suitable  and  popular  binding. 

C&lf-L-blerL — Limp -bound  books ;  the  inside  of  tlie 
limp  cover  Is  lined  with  calf -skin,  taking  tlie  place  of 
tbe  lialf  of  the  end  paper  which  otherwise  1b  pasted  to 
the  Inside  of  the  cover,  thus  allowing  of  the  books  being 
easily  rolled  up, 

Calico  Printing'  ia  the  process  by  which  cotton 
cloth,  white  or  unbleached,  is  so  marked  or  colored  that 
it  exhibits  various  patterns  or  figures.  If  all  were  of 
one  uniform  hue  this  might  be  obtdned  by  a  dye,  but 
checker- work,  flowers,  arabesques  or  geometrical  lines, 
or  more  elaborate  figures,  must  be  shown  in  different 
colors.  It  was  unknown  in  England  until  lftBr),  when  a 
small  print- ground  was  formed  upon  tbe  banks  of  the 
Thames,  near  Bichmond.  by  a  Frenchman.  There  are 
five  different  methods  known  for  imparting  the  color. 
Before  any  one  is  tried,  however,  the  cloth  must  be 
freed  from  fibrous  down  by  singeing,  and  ba  rendered 
smootb  by  the  calender.  Small  wooden  blocks  are  held 
agninst  the  color  and  then  laid  upon  the  cloth,  a  smart 
stroke  with  a  mallet  being  given.  This  process  is  a  very 
Slow  one,  as  tbe  block  is  very  small  and  there  are  many 
colors  to  each  piece.  The  Perrotine  does  the  same  thing 
mechanically,  and  twenty  times  as  fast  as  an  ordinary 
man.  It  is  a  system  of  revolving  blocks,  each  foraiing 
the  face  of  a  prism.  Copper-  plate  printing  on  calico  is 
the  same  method  as  is  used  in  pirating  from  paper.  The 
cylindor  machine  has  tho  same  principle  as  the  modem 
web  machine  in  printing  newspapers.  Calicoes  are  af- 
fected before  any  of  these  processes  are  attempted  by 
peculiar  chemical  processes,  chiefly  by  moTdanta.  Tlie 
cloth  is  steeped  in  o  solution  which  enables  the  roll  of 
cloth  afterwards  to  take  particular  colors  and  not  others. 
These  colors  arc  also  stopped  out  by  paste  or  other  sub- 
stances. The  art  is  wholly  u  nliko  that  of  printing  colors 
in  typography. 

California. — Printing  began  there  at  Monterey  in 
1848.  After  the  gold  fever  commenced  newspapers 
were  started  everywhere  throughout  the  State  where 
there  were  settlements,  and  separate  book  and  job  offices 
were  Boon  after  begun.  There  has  been  a  remarkable 
development  of  the  press  in  San  Francisco,  and  Sacra- 
mento and  other  towns  do  a  large  business.  When 
prices  were  at  their  highest  compositors  in  San  Francis- 
co frequently  made  a  hundred  dollars  a  week  In  gold, 
but  wages  have  now  sunk  to  the  level  of  all  tlie  rest  of 
the  country.  By  the  last  census  the  number  of  dailies 
in  this  State  was  fifty-eight ;  weeklies,  350,  and  all  other 
periodicals  fifty-three.  A  large  number  of  books  are 
published  there. 

California  Job  Case.— A  case  mode  on  the  capital 
side  eo  that  there  are  only  five  boxes,  up  and  down,  in- 
stead of  seven,  as  commonly.  The  California  two-tliird 
case  ia  two- thirds  of  the  length  of  the  ordinary  lower 
case,  a  rather  greater  proportion  being  given  to  tbe  left- 
hand  or  lower-case  side  than  to  tho  right-hand  or  cap- 
ital side, 

Call-Book. — A  hook  kept  for  unemployed  printers, 
in  which  their  names  can  he  entered,  so  that  when  a  coll 
for  workmen  is  received  they  may  answer  in  rotation. 
Such  hooks  aro  kept  in  tho  offices  of  the  English  socie- 
ties and  tho  principal  American  unions,  and  in  a  modi- 
fied form  by  some  of  the  Typothetaes.  In  tho  lattor  no 
rule  is  observed  as  to  priority,  except  among  workmen 
of  equal  qualifications  and  characters. 

Calligraphy. — The  art  of  beautiful  Writing.  In 
the  years  which  preceded  printing  this  was  a  very  valua- 
ble accomplishment,  as  a  calligTapher  not  only  wrote  the 
manuscript,  but  frequently  painted  the  elaborate  ini- 


tials. A  good  Idea  can  be  formed  of  tlie  life  and  labors 
of  a  callterapuer  by  reading  Charles  Beado's  Cloister 
and  the  Hearth, 

Caminlc— This  material  was  formerly  used  instead 
of  parchment  for  covering  tympana  In  hue  prcsswork, 

Cambridge  Calf.  —  In  sprinkler)  calf,  where  a 
square  panel  of  mill-board  has  been  laid  on  tho  sides, 
protecting  it  from  the  color.  Part  of  tlie  page  iB  thus 
sprinkled  and  part  not. 

Cambridge  (England).— Printing  was  introduced 
into  Cambridge  at  an  early  date,  but  it  is  uncertain  who 
the  persons  wen?  who  carried  it  tbitlier.  John  Sibereh 
settled  at  Cambridge  in  1531,  and  stylod  himself  the 
first  Greek  printer  in  England.  Erasmus  was  then  in 
that  town,  and,  it  may  be  presumed,  superintended  the 
printing  of  his  own  works.  The  earliest  University 
printers  wero  Nic.  Sperrlng,  Garratt  Godf  rey  and  Segar 
Nicholson.  The  Pitt  Press  was  oiwned  April  30,  1534, 
with  great  ceremony.  It  is  a  large  building,  forming 
throe  sides  of  a  square,  with  a  magnificent  Gothic  front 
and  lofty  tower.  It  contains  a  type-foundry  and  exten- 
sive apartments  for  every  kind  of  printing  operations. 
The  superintendence  Is  in  tlie  hands  of  syndics.  Most 
of  the  printing  done  there  is  on  learned  and  classical 
works, 

Cambridge  (Mass.). — Printing  was  introduced  into 
the  present  United  States  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  the 
year  1GS9,  The  settlement  of  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts began  in  1838,  at  Salem,  imd  in  1631  Newtown, 
now  called  Cambridge,  was  founded,  A  college  hod 
been  begun  there,  and  It  was  thought  by  the  Rev.  Joss 
Glover,  a  wealthy  Dissenting  clergyman  in  England, 
that  a  press  should  also  be  erected.  lie  contributed 
liberally  towards  a  sum  sufficient  to  purchase  printing 
materials,  and  for  this  purpose  solicited  and  obtained, 
in  England  and  Holland,  the  aid  of  Others.  In  1638, 
tlie  means  belug  at  hand,  he  purchased  tho  material, 
and  engaged  a  printer  to  accompany  it  in  a  ship  bound 
to  New  England.  Mr.  Glover,  with  his  family,  em- 
barked ou  the  same  vessel,  hut  unfortunately  died  on 
the  voyage.  He  intended,  it  would  Seem,  to  carry  on 
both  printing  and  bookselling,  as  he  had  provided  a 
quantity  of  paper  and  had  a  number  of  hooks  for  sale. 
Mrs,  Glover,  with  her  family,  arrived  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  and  settled  at  Cambridge,  the  next  spring 
marrying  Henry  Dunstcr,  the  first  president  of  Harvard 
College.  He  assumed  tlie  management  of  the  press, 
and  It  was  sot  up  in  his  house.  The  first  printer  was 
Stephen  Daye.  He  was  from  London,  and  served  his 
apprenticeship  there.  He  put  the  materials  in  order  and 
began  work  in  the  first  month  of  1(189,  O,  S.  (March), 
Tbe  first  work  which  Issued  from  the  press  was  the 
Freeman's  Oath,  to  which  succeeded  an  almanac.  Daye 
continued  to  print  until  the  close  of  tho  year  1648  or 
the  heginuing  of  lflift,  at  which  time  the  printing-house 
was  put  under  the  management  of  Samuel  Green.  The 
Bay  Psalm  Book  was  the  most  considerable  work  done 
by  Daye  while  in  charge.  It  is  a  crown  octavo  of  SOO 
pages,  the  type  being  Roman  small -bodied  English  in 
size.  Samuel  Green  was  apparently  not  a  printer  when 
he  began  the  work.  He  was  o  boy  of  sixteen  when  he 
arrived  with  Governor  Winthrop  in  1880,  The  presi- 
dent of  the  college  was  still  the  manager  of  the  press 
while  Green  was  there,  as  he  had  been  when  Daye  was 
the  workman.  Another  press  was  sent  over,  with  type, 
by  the  Society  for  tbe  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among 
the  Indians,  some  time  before  IOCS.  A  considerable 
augmentation  was  received  hi  that  year,  and  the  office 
was  then  well  equipped  with  small  fonts  of  nonpareil, 
hrevieTj  long  primei',  small  pica,  pica,  English,  great 
primer,  and  a  little  long  primer  and  pies.  Hebrew, 
Greek  and  blaeks.  The  building  occupied  had  origi- 
nally been  designed  for  a  college  for  the  Indian  youth. 
Green  then  began  printing  tlie  Indian  Hible,  a  work  of 
SO  much  consequence  as  for  a  time  to  attract  the  atten- 
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lion  of  the  nobility  nnd  gentry  of  England,  and  to  make 
the  press  of  Harvard  College  as  noted  as  the  presses  Of 
the  universities  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  England. 
The  total  cost  was  more  than  £1,300  sterling.  Green 
continued  printing  for  many  years,  dying  in  1708,  being 
then  eighty-  seven,  No  printing  was  done  in  Cambridge 
immediately  after  Green's  dentil,  and  soon  after  his  de- 
cease the  materials  were  removed  and  probably  sold. 
In  1718  Thomas  Hollis,  of  London,  a  great  benefactor 
to  the  college,  presented  it  with  a  font  of  Hebrew  long 
primer  and  Oreek  long  primer.  Thuy  were  put  Into  use 
but  once,  which  when  the  collage  published  met- 
rical addresses  congratulating  George  111.  upon  Ilia  at 
cession  to  the  throne,  the  poems  being  in  Iiatin  and 
Oreek.  Tbe  types  were  never  again  used,  tbe  college 
building  in  which  they  were  deposited  having  shoi"tiy 
after  been  burned.  Othor  printers  in  Cambridge  during 
Green's  time  were  Mnnnaduke  Johnson  and  Bartholo- 
mew Green.  Printing  was  Dot  again  dona  there  for 
many  years  after  Samuel  Green's  death,  but  since  the 
beginning  of  the.  present  century  has  been  a  very  large 
indu  stTy  in  that  tow  u .  Of  late  years  the  Ki  versid  e  Press 
and  the  University  Press  have  given  Cambridge  a  repu- 
tation of  the  very  highest.  No  better  work  Is  done  any- 
where. 

Cameron,  Simon., an  American  statesman,  ■was born 
at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  March  8,  1799.  He  entered  the 
printing  business  at  nine  y Bill's  of  ago,  working  m  a, 

iourneyman  in  Washington  and  several  other  places  he- 
ore  he  was  of  age.  In  1820  he  edited  a  paper  at  Doylcs- 
town,  Pa.,  and  in  1833  one  at  Harrisburg,  in  the  same 
State,  both  being  successf  ill.  He  early  acquired  a  great 
influence  over  other  men,  and  was  very  skillful  as  a 
politician.  He  Invested  in  banking  and  mercantile  en- 
terprises us  soon  as  he  obtained  sufficient  capital,  and 
made  money  by  thein.  He  was  appointed  adjutant- 
general  of  the  State  in  lfl4fif  and  a  few  years  after  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  from  the  Stato  of 
Pennsylvania,  holding  that  position  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
before  the  Republican  nominating  convention  at  Chi- 
cago in  18(10,  but  was  defeated  hy  Lincoln,  who  offered 
him  the  post  of  Secretary  of  War  wlien  lie  assumed  of- 
fice. The  first  months  of  the  conflict  were  unsuccessful 
on  the  Union  side,  aud  a  cry  was  raised  against  Mr, 
Cameron  and  the  older  {Generals  on  thataccouut ;  und  it 
was  aliHj  charged  that  he  was  too  favorable  to  the  con- 
tractors, wllo  were  likely  to  tmst  discredit  upon  the  na- 
tion. Yielding  to  these  assaults  upon  the  Secretary  of 
War,  Mr.  Lincoln  nominated  him  to  an  honorable  posi- 
tion abroad,  that  of  Minister  to  Russia,  and  Stanton 
took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department, 
After  the  war  Mr.  Cameron  was  again  elected  to  the 
Senate,  wliere  he  wielded  a  most  powerful  tuOtience, 
but  finally  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
J,  Donald  Cameron.  For  the  whole  of  his  later  life  he 
■was  regarded  as  the  impersonation  of  the  successful 
country  printer,  who  had  attained  fame  and  power  in 
consequence  of  the  training  be  had  received  at  press  and 
case.  For  many  years  the  editors  who  had  been  in- 
structed as  printers  exercised  a  vast  influence  in  the 
politics  of  the  State  and  nation.  Cameron  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Weed  in  New  YorkL  Hill  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Ritehie  in  Virginia  were  only  a  few  of  these.  After 
leaving  the  Senate  Mr,  Cameron  led  a  life  of  retirement, 
visiting  Europe,  however,  when  he  was  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age.    He  died  on  June  a6,  1889. 

Campaiielle  (ltd.). — A  letter  or  letters  which  slip 
by  at  the  ends  of  lines, 

Campbell,  Andrew,  the  inventor  of  the  presses 
known  by  his  name,  and  a  mechanical  genius  of  great 
ability,  was  born  in  Trenton,  K,  J.,  in  1  flat,  He  was 
reared  in  poverty,  and  before  he  was  fifteen  went  West, 
partly  on  foot,  and  uppitmliyed  himself  to  a  coach- 
fcuiW  fer  in  Illinois.    At  the  expiration  of  his  time  he 
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wont  to  SJt.  Louis,  where  he  aided  in  the  construction 
of  the  first  omnibus  ever  used  in  tliat  city.  Within  the 
next  few  years  he  engaged  as  a  dealer  in  machinery,  a 
builder  of  bridges  and  an  inventor  of  a  machine  for 
turning  match  -boxes,  and  was  also  a  farmer.  He  wcDt 
to  New  York  in  18&3,  the  time  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
and  was  much  interested  in  the  machines  he  saw  there. 
It  was  belie ved  by  those  who  met  him  that  his  brains 
would  be  of  advantage  to  them,  and  he  was  engaged  by 
A.  B.  Taylor  ifc  Co.  as  the  foreman  of  their  printing- 
press  manufactory.  Before  filling  this  position  ho  was 
employed  for  some  time  in  building  a  machine  for  feed- 
ing presses.  He  remained  with  Mr.  Taylor  till  1858, 
extending  his  business  and  introducing  several  novel 
features.  While  there  he  designed  and  built,  by  special 
contract,  a  press  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  printing  of 
illustrated  pupers,  Such  fls  Frank.  Leslie's  and  Harper's 
Weekly.  The  prescs-building  of  the  United  States  was 
then  substantially  in  the  hands  of  Hoc.  and  Taylor,  the 
former  having  by  fur 
the  larger  share,  aud 
Mr.  Campbell  felt 
that  another  manu- 
factory, paying  par- 
ticular attention  to 
presses  for  country 
newspapers,  must  be 
successful.  Forsev- 
end  years  he  experi- 
mented on  this  line, 
but  it  was  not  until 
1801  that  he  felt  lie 
had  gone  sufficiently 
far  to  warrant  him  in 
beginning  business 
for  himself.  The 
new  machine  proved 
to  bo  a  great  success, 
and  continues  to  be 
popular  to  tilts  day, 
although  many  com- 
petitors have  arisen, 
in  18(W  he  erected  a  manufactoiy  in  Brooklyn,  costing 
$30,000,  Ho  continued  there  for  a  number  of  years, 
bringing  out  a  great  number  of  new  designs,  each  wor- 
thy of  attention.  To  obtain  Increased  capital  u  joint- 
stoek  company  was  formed,  and  the  woriw  enlarged,  but 
in  time  disagreement*!  began  to  exist  between  liim  and 
the  otlier  stockholders,  and  several  years  ago  he  retired. 
A  Tier  tills  lie  designed  a  press  for  the  ISagley  &  Sewatl 
Press  Company,  of  Wntertowu,  N.  Y.,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  tiou&tructioii  of  other  maenl  nery.  His  death ,  which 
whs  on  April  13, 1830,  deprived  the  printlng-pi^ss  mauu 
facturers  of  America  of  one  of  the  brightest  minds  which 
hud  ever  graced  their  calling. 

Campbell,  John,  the  first  publisher  of  a  newspaper 
in  America.  The  paper  was  the  Boston  Hews  Letter. 
It  appeared  Monday,  April  34,  1704,  and  was  published 
by  htm  and  others  for  nearly  seventy -two  years. 

Campbell  Preas. — A  very  well-known  press,  run- 
ning very  easily,  and  embracing  many  desirable  feat 
urea,  invented  by  Andrew  Campbell,  and  since  improved 
upon.  These  machines  embrace  the  entire  line  required 
for  typographic  and  littiogruphie  work.  They  comprise 
a  Country  press,  which  has  been  much  used ;  a  two-re  vo- 
lution press,  of  several  si^osund  forms;  an  Oscillating 
series :  a  Complete  press,  upon  the  same  plan  as  the 
Coun  try ,  but  stronger,  heavier  and  more  perfect.  There 
are  several  styles  of  lithographic  presses. 

Campbell,  Samuel,  a  Seotobmnn  who  learned  the 
occupation  of  a  bookseller  and  came  to  the  United  States 
shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  linvolutlouary  War, 
Beginning  business  In  New  York  with  capital  leaned 
him  by  his  former-  employer.  He  was  very  successful, 
following  printing,  binding,  oooksclling  ancl  publishing. 
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With  Messrs.  Hodge  und  Allen  he  printed  nnd  published 
the  first  Bible  ever  issued  in  New  York,  He  continued 
in  business  as  a  bookseller  until  about  1885,  and  died  on 
June  2ft,  1836,  aged  sevcnty-tliree.  Ho  was  largely  in- 
terested in  the  paper  trade,  owning  paper-mills  in  Now 
Jersey,  and  having  been  ono  of  the  first  to  sell  paper  in 
New  York  on  commission.  This  was  about  1819.  Pa- 
per dealing  is  continued  to  the  present  time  by  his  suc- 
cessors, Augustine  Smith  &  Co. 

Canada.— Upper  Canada,  now  known  tia  Ontario, 
was  a  waste  at  trie  outbreak  of  tho  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  Lower  Canada,  now  tilled  Quebec,  was  in- 
habited only  by  tbe  descendants  of  the  French,  who  had 
been  conquered  a  dozen  years  before;,  and  a  few  soldiers, 
traders  and  adventurers,  The  population  of  the  two 
provinces  ut  that  time  whs  very  small.  Printing  llegan 
at  Quebec  about  1764.  hy  Brown  &  GilmoTe.  doing  werk 
in  both  English  and  French,  and  next  in  Montreal. 
Since  the  settlement  of  tbe  western  half  of  this  region 
many  enterprising'  newspapers  linve  been  begun,  and 
there  are  many  book  and  job  offices.  The  largest  places, 
in  tbis  connection,  arc  Montreal  and  Toronto,  each  of 
which  does  a  great  deal  of  printing.  The  Government 
Printing-Office  In  Ottawa  is  a  very  largo  one,  Quebec 
and  Hamilton  do  much,  and  there  mi;  n  dozen  places 
like  Kingston  and  London  where  the  amount  of  work 
turned  out  is  very  respectable.  The  number  of  news- 
papers published  in  Ontario  in  1800  was  483,  of  winch 
forty-four  were  daily  ;  and  in  Quebec,  141,  of  which 
eighteen  were  daily,  Besides  these  twe  provinces  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  contains  British  Columbia,  Mani- 
toba, New  Brunswick.  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Ed  win  d 
Island.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  in  the  Do- 
minion is  80S,  of  -which  eighty  Eleven  are  dtiilies. 

Canada  Balsam.  —  An  Ingredient  formerly  much 
used  in  printing-Inks,  not  only  by  wholesale  manufac- 
turers, but  by  printers  who  made  their  own,  It  was 
highly  recommended  by  Lynch  and  Savage.  The  hal- 
sam  does  not  dry  quickly. 

Cancel. — 1.  Canceled  matter  is  tliat  which  is  set  urn 
but  has  not  been  worked  oft!,  and  is  to  be  distributed. 
In  hastily- written  books,  where  a  number  of  persons 
are  employed  to  bring  them  out  at  once,  it  may  happen 
that  what  bus  been  prepared  by  one  is  very  much  bet- 
teT  said  by  some  One  else,  or  that  it  is  inexpedient  to 
print  a  portion,  _  2,  Canceled  slieets  itre  those  which 
are  condemned  in  the  pressroom  as  unfit  for  sending 
out.  Tliey  may  be  too  gmy  or  too  dark,  or  may  have 
some  objection  able  matter  or  some  startling  error.  8.  In 
bookbinding,  all  sheets  or  leaves  are  said  to  be  canceled 
which  are  not  allowed  to  be  bound.  4.  Canceled  plates 
are  those  stereotype  or  electrotype  plates  which  have 
been  laid  aside,  better  or  more  correct  plates  being  used 
instead  of  them.  In  prlntlng-ollicesor  electrotype-foun- 
dries where  this  happens  a  steel  punch,  with  the  word 
"Canceled  "  engraved  upon  it,  should  be  driven  into  the 
back  by  a  hammer.  Ordinarily  speaking,  however,  it 
is  better  to  have  them  melted  up  at  once.  5.  A  reprint 
of  a  leaf  or  leaves  owing  to  a  mistake — literary  or  tech- 
nical—Find  usually  indicated  by  an  asterisk  in  the  white 
line,  which  sei  ves  the  place  of  an  additional  signature. 

CandleaUolrs  sine  si  ill  inside  for  compositors,  ao 
that  they  can  be  put  in  one  of  the  small  boxes  of  the 
case,  but  they  have  nearly  been  driven  out  by  petroleum 
and  gas.  They  are  of  lead  or  iron.  An  expedient  much 
resorted  to  in  country  offices  in  former  days  was  to 
whittle  a  potato  or  turnip  in  tiie  right  shape  to  fit  close- 
ly into  a  box,  a  circular  hole  being  made  in  the  centre 
for  tho  candle. 

Canon. — The  largest  size  of  typo  that  has  a  name  of 
its  own.  It  is  four  hues  of  small  pica,  being  larger  than 
double  paragon  and  smaller  than  four-line  pica.  On 
the  point  system  it  is  forty -four  points,  and  measures  in 
depth  about  three-fifths  uf  an  Inch.  Hansayd's  Typo- 
graphic in  1885  lays  down  the  correct  size  of  this  type 


as  eighteen  and  a  gTeat  primer  to  a  foot,  French  canon, 
u,  term  not  now  used,  is  a  little  larger.  The  equivalent 
terms  for  French  canon  and  canon  arc  in  French,  gros 
canon  ;  German,  Missal  ;  Dutch,  Parys  Romeyn,  and 
Italiurj,  can  one. 

Canon eino  (Ital.). — Body  38  of  the  Italian  series,  or 
four  lines  cif  million,  It  lacks  veiy  little  of  Ave  lines  of 
nonpareil. 

Canon©  (Ital.).  — Canon,  There  aire  two  sizes  of 
this.  One  is  body  40  and  the  other  body  44  of  the 
Italian  series,  The  former  would  he  equivalent  to  body 
43  and  the  latter  to  body  47  of  the  Americun  point  sys- 
tem, or  u  little  less  than  four-line  small  pica  and  four- 
line  pica,  respectively. 

Cap.— 1.  The  paper  covering  which  is  over  the  edges 
while  the  book  is  being  covored  and  finished.  8.  An 
abbreviation  of  capital,  much  used.  3.  The  flat  piece  of 
wood,  in  a  wooden  hand-press,  which  was  upon  tbe 
very  top.  extending  from  one  cheek  to  the  other,  and 
having  a  mortise  on  each  side,  so  that  the  ends  of  the 
cheeks  con  Id  be  tenoned  in,  It  was  ornamented  with  a 
molding  and  projected  slightly.  4.  An  abbreviation  for 
foolscap,  much  used, 

C&pltalixLncr. — Originally  there  was  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  both  capitals  and  small  letters,  and  it.  k 
not  believed  that  the  first  alphabets  had  more  than  one 
series.  The  haste  of  writing  made,  in  some  instances, 
a  second  scTies,  smaller  than  the  first  and  less  formal. 
But  all  languages  do  not  have  both  kinda,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  HobTcw,  In  Homo  whole  sentences  at  times 
were  written  in  uncials  or  capitals,  but  the  general 
usage  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  was  to  placo  one  to 
each  of  the  most  important  words  and  none  to  the  un- 
important ones.  Two  or  three  centuries  ago  ono  word 
out  of  every  five  or  six  was  capitalized  in  English  and 
French,  but  by  the  middle  of  tho  eighteenth  century 
capitals  were  usually  kept  down,  Dr,  Franklin  com- 
plains in  one  place  of  the  dull  uniformity  which,  in  his 
old  age,  wiie  the  custom  of  printing-offices.  Since  1900 
few  capitate  have  been  nsed,  but  the  practice  ts  not  uni- 
form In  different  places.  Some  use  many  mere  than 
Others,  it  will  be  remembered  that  Ignatius  Donnelly 
formed  his  theory  that  Bacon  wrote  the  workB  of 
Shakespeare  by  noticing  how  irregularly  tho  capitals 
were  used.  In  that  day,  if  the  lower  case  ran  low,  the 
capitals  were  used  to  eke  out,  and  so  were  the  Italics. 
During  the  transitional  period  from  the  free  capitalizing 
of  two  centuries  ago  and  the  scant  capitalizing  of  to-day 
many  theories  have  come  forward.  Extracts  are  gfveu 
here,  with  the  dates  annexed,  to  show  the  progress : 

The  Administration  nf  .Tustt™  and  tbe  Laws  tieinff  In  miili 
Hands,  it  mu  no  wonder  that  tlio  poor  Protestants  In  Ireland 
wish'd  rather  to  Ikitb  bad  no  Laws  at  all,  and  bo  left  tu  their 
natural  rtafenefl .than  be  ebrmted  Into  the  Necessity  of  submit- 
ting to  Laws  that  were  executed  only  to  punish,  una  not  to  pro- 
tect them.—  if 'elttiood's  MetHi/itv,  IWffl. 

Let  this  deter  Man  from  exercising  Cruslty  to  any  of  bis  Beasts 
that  are  now  given  him  Tor  Servants,  whtob  ought  to  be  ns'd 
with  tnat  Gentleness  and  Compassion  which  Iwason  ami  Hu- 
manity will  direct—  fW'fcr'f  iltiiltoliai*,  ms. 

Tlinre  hm  V*n  ItitAly  several  Murdors  of  Indian^  In  tho  dif- 
ferent Ptnvlntiea.  TYinao  committal  hi  this  Provlnee  will  hfl 
dutily  OttQiilrcd  Into.  &  tbe  Murderers  oxecuted  us  soon  as  found 
euilt.y.  They  !u*o  all  apprehfsnded  &  secured  In  Gaol.—  Litter  qf 
William  JfVirnWift  to  Etvjatniri  Fi'ankliit  n«S, 

ncuc-f-jj  Wsiahlngton  cannot  leave  this  place  without  express- 
ing bis  Acknowledgments  to  tbe  Matrons  and  Yonng  Ladles  who 
received  him  in  so  novel  and  grateful  a  manner  at  the  triumphal 
arr-b  hi  Trenton  for  the  exquisite  sensations  he  experienced  in 
that  affecting  moment,  —  IrnfAiii^cwi's  Lttler  b>  the  Ladies  of 
Tr&uoti,  April  si, 

That  alf  side,  bottom,  or  Incut  Notes,  be  each  of  them, 
whether  occurring  together  or  separately,  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
2S  oenta  per  sheet ;  and  should  tney  eicseed  what  is  eonsidered 
ns  moderate,  the  price  shall  be  struck  by  the  Journeymen  of  the 
Office  and  the  Employer.— Pttxi  New  York  Scale  qfft-ieee,  ISO). 

It  is  a.grced  that  the  flret  words  of  paragraphs  and 
complete  sentences  must  be  capitalised,  as  well  as  the 
first  word  in  a  line  of  poetTy ;  yet  tho  difficulty  arises 
ut  once  as  to  what  a  paragraph  is  and  what  a  complete 
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sentence  is.  Iu  poetry  there  Is  one  well-known  excep- 
tion  in  poetical  versions  of  the  Psalms,  where  the  lines 
are  alternately  seven  and  six  syllables,  Here  In  many 
books  the  second  line  is  not  capitalized,  because  It  met 
rically  belongs  to  the  preceding  one.  Proper  nouns 
and  word*  whieh  by  construction  or  implication  are 
proper  nouns  are  also  capitalized.  Tlie  difficulty  arises 
in  the  application.  Shouid  we  write  Hudson  Elver 
or  Hudson  river ;  Westehester  County  or  Westchester 
county;  John  Jones,  Esq.,  or  Jolin  Jones,  esq.? 

The  rules  on  this  subject  are  those  laid  flown  "by  tins 
best  grammars  and  books  on  printing,  but  to  many  of 
them  great  exception  will  be  taken.  It  is  well  in  be- 
ginning a.  book  for  the  proof-reader  to  make  notes  of 
the  capitalizing  his  author  seems  inclined  to  follow,  or 
when  it  Is  to  follow  the  rale  of  the  olllco  put  down 
the  preferential  form  of  words  about  which  doubt  may 
arise.  It  is  difficult  to  know  wliere  the  dividing  line  oc- 
curs between  capitalizing  and  non-capitalizing.  Nearly 
all  proof-readers  agree  that  President  should  he  capital- 
ized whon  speaking  of  the  President  of  the  United 
fttstes,  and  that  other  high  offices  should  also  be  capi- 
talized. Insignificant  offices  should  not  bo.  Where, 
then,  In  the  line  of  officers,  President,  Chief  Justice, 
Senator,  Govornor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Member  of 
Assembly,  Mayor,  Slierfff,  Alderman,  Supervisor,  Se- 
lectman, Deputy  Sheriff  or  Constable,  should  the  capi- 
talizing stop  'I  Nearly  all  would  cut  off  all  below  the 
Sheriff  and  many  would  do  so  bolow  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. Some  would  go  still  furtlicr.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  for  the  proof-reader  to  keop  memorandums 
which  shall  show  how  he  has  decided  in  similar  places, 
if  he  would  hove  his  work  uniform, 

Rui/ES  fou  Capitalizing?. — The  following  classes  of 
words  should  be  capitalized i 

I.  All  proper  nouns,  such  as  Oiesar,  Africa,  Missis, 
sippi,  iEtna. 

All  nouns  which  "by  personification  are  given  the 
attributes  of  iwrsons,  as ; 

Truly  we  do  but,  £p*i>ixi       in  ilio  dark, 
Near  the  partition  wall  "f  Life  an&  Dettili, 

3.  "Words  iu  apposition,  one  of  them  being  a  proper 
noun,  as  William  the  Conqueror,  Pepin  the  Short, 
Gregory  the  Great, 

4.  The  name  of  the  Deity,  with  the  synonymes  mul 
periphrases,  as  Lord,  the  Saviour,  tlie  Lamb,  the  Re- 
deemer, and  also  the  personal  pronouns  relating  to  the 
Deity,  but  not  the  relative  pronoun  nor  the  derivative 
personal  pronoun.  Thus  Ho,  Him  find  His  should  Tjo 
capitalized,  but  not  whom  or  himself.  This  rule  is  not 
followed  in  the  Bible  nor  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book, 
nor  do  many  hymn-books,  all  these  pronouns  being  kept 
down,  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that  their  example  could 
be  followed  instead  of  the  one  now  prevalent,  Pro- 
nouns relating  to  heathen  deities  are  not  capitalized. 

fl.  The  first  word  in  every  line  of  poetry,  Yet  there 
is  one  exception  in  some  very  long  lines  in  church  pShd- 
mody,  only  each  alternate  line  being  capitalized. 

0.  The  first  word  of  eveTy  complete  sentence  or  para- 
graph, 

7.  The  principal  words  in  the  names  of  books,  as 
Murray's  Grammar  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  the  Com- 
plete Poetical  Works  of  Longfellow. 

8.  Heads  and  sub-heads  of  articles  in  newspapers  and 
chapters  in  books,  and  tallies  of  contents  follow  the 
same  rule.  No  word,  however,  is  considered  a  princi- 
pal word  that  is  an  article  or  preposition,  no  matter 
how  many  letters  or  syllables  it  contains.  _  Thus  Ten 
Years  amongst  the  Indians  does  not  capitalize  the  word 
amongst.  The  Older  and  stricter  school  of  book-print- 
ers did  not  capitalize  participles  or  auxiliary  verbs. 
Some  even  earned  the  ruie  further  and  did  not  capital- 
ize any  verbs,  as  the  Typography  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury exemplified  in  a  Collection  of  Floe-Similes,  or  an 
Inquiry  concerning  the  Invention  of  Printing.  News- 


paper printers,  however,  nowhere  conform  to  this  rule, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  book  and  job  offices  use 
theh'  capitals  more  freely. 

H,  Titles  of  high  officers.  Capitals  are  aJwnys  em- 
ployed when  a  common  noun  Is  used  as  an  adjective 
describing  the  person,  m  President  Harrison,  Governor 
Hill  or  Mayor  Grant,  but  many  olReos  do  not  capitalize 
words  when  not  immediately  thus  followed.  They  say 
George  8.  Coe,  the  president  of  the  American  Exchange 
Bunk  ;  William  A,  Camp,  manager  of  the  Clenring- 
House.  All  Would  agree  in  saying  President  Coe,  Man- 
ager Camp. 

10.  The  personal  pronoun  I  and  the  interjection  O. 

11.  Adjectives  derived  from  proper  nouns,  as  Eng- 
lish, Asiatic,  African,  Sliakespearian. 

IS.  The  first  tvord  of  a  quotation  introduced  with  a 
colon.  Whun  It  is  not  begun  in  the  direct  form,  hut  is 
really  incorporated  Into  the  sentence,  It  is  not  capital- 
ized. 

13.  In  many  books  words  relating  to  the  main  subject 
are  capitalized.  Thus  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
might  capitalize  in  one  of  his  reports  the  words  Public 
Debt  or  Sinking  Fund.  In  De  Virtue's  Price-List  he 
capitalizes  Inferior  Stock  or  Spccky  Paper,  Hard-Sur- 
faced Cards,  andstich  words,  in  the  centre  of  a  common 
paragraph.    General  usage  is,  however,  against  this, 

14.  Nouns  tliat  accompany  each  other  customarily, 
although  only  one  may  be  a  proper  noun.  Thus  Hud- 
son Avenue,  Mississippi  Elver,  tlie  Bay  of  Tundy  and 
the  Itocky  Mountains  are  frequently  capitalized,  usage 
seeming  about  equally  divided  between  tills  method 
and  the  contrary.  When  it  is  an  adjective  of  location 
qualifying  a  noun  usage  seems  to  favor  it,  as  Southern 
England,  Southwestern  Missouri,  Northern  Asia. 

IB  All  great  and  Important  things  are  often  capital- 
ized, as  the  North  Pole,  the  Equator,  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, the  Littoral,  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  American  Sla- 
very, the  Hepublicau  Party.  Republican  is  capitalized 
as  a  proper  noun  in  this  case,  and  Party  from  the  opera- 
tion of  tlie  rule. 

IB,  Some  authors  capitalize  the  word  The  when  it  be- 
gins a  compound  proper  name.  This  usage  is  erroneous, 
as  if  it  is  necessary  then  the  whole  sentence  requires  a 
small  tlie  before  it,  as  the  The  Lust  Words  and  Dying 
Confession  of  John  Shcppard.  This  theory  Is  earried 
by  some  authors  to  this  voTy  extreme,  but  It  Is  most 
favored  by  lawyers,  The  word  "the,"  however.  Is  in 
most  cases  only  a  word  to  TounCi  out  the  sentence,  and 
has  no  real  utility,  as  is  shown  by  tho  fact  that  the  Ger- 
mans and  French  make  a  far  different  usage  of  it  from 
ours.  This  usage  would  construct  sentences  like :  "  If 
tho  The  Bible  Is  not  true,"  "In  the  The  Complete 
Works  of  William  Shakespeare,"  "  It  was  said  at  the 
beginning  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  the  The  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,"  &C. 

Professed  librarians,  who  have  become  wearied  with 
the  difficulties  of  making  some  exact  rule  fit  every  case, 
have  attempted  to  put  into  force  another  rule,  totally  sub- 
versive of  all  others.  No  words  except  those  at  the  be- 
ginning of  complete  sentences,  or  strictly  proper  nouns, 
are  to  be  capitalized.  Thus  tlie  lillrartans,  the  guard- 
ians of  our  printed  literature,  or  of  that  portion  which 
will  be  rend  in  future  ages,  for  the  sake  of  case  over- 
throw all  the  usages  and  the  nice  distinctions  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  us,  and  which  make  the  printed 
page  clear.  Sentences  from  one  of  their  catalogues, 
published  in  18T6,  read  thus ; 

The  amerlcan  genealogist. 

Penny  oyoloptedia  of  the  eoclaty  far  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge. 
Encyclopedia  hritaanieft, 

Neuee  oonverisatioflS-leiiik™ ;  elm  wfirterbuohdei  allgsmeinen 
wfcssens,  ..... 

Historical,  genealogical,  chroiwlogical  and  geographical  atlafl. 
From  the  freiieb, 

Diotlnnafj',  cu^llaa  and  dutch ;  woordenbemk  cier  siujulachoen 
uedemjuytseho  taalen. 

GrOVWS  greek  and  enjflisli  dictionary. 
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This  system  is  mueh  as  if,  in  order  that  architecture 
should  bo  easily  understood,  all  houses  should  be  built 
on  the  same  plau,  as,  for  instance,  like  tlie  throe-story 
brick  houses  of  Philadelphia,  with  wooden  shutters  anil 
marble  doorsteps,  or  that  in  eider  tliat  pictures  should 
be  more  easily  framed  none  above  or  below  a  certain 
size  should  be  admitted  Into  a  house. 

Each  language  has  its  own  way  of  capitalizing.  The 
same  rules  are  used  hi  printing  Latin  in  Englishflpeak- 
lag  countries  that  are  required  In  English.  Hebrew  lias 
no  capitals,  In  G-reek  the  proper  nouns  are  capitalized, 
and  those  which^  begin  sentences  and  paragraphs.  Ger- 
man differs  considerably  from  English,  All  nouns  take 
capitals,  but  the  adjectives  from  them  do  not,  Thus 
we  say  iu  English,  "the  Arable  language;"  the  Ger- 
mans say,  in  au  oblique  case,  "  der  arabisehen  SchrlfV' 
In  French,  as  a  rule,  the  adjectives  from  proper  nouns 
are  not  capitalized,  but  the  usage  with  nouns  is  the  same 
as  in  English.  In  French  "  la  devolution  francaisGJ'  ia 
written,  but  in  English  "the  French  revolution "  or 
"  the  French  Revolution," 

Capitals. — In  English  theso  are  twenty-sis  iu  num- 
ber, with  M,  (13  and  &  iu  addition.  They  are  generally 
placed  in  the  upper  case,  although  In  job  cases  they 
may  be  on  the  right-hand  side  of  flic  lower  case,  which 
has  been  compressed  so  as  to  leave  some  additional  room 
there.  They  occupy  four  rows,  with  the  exception  of 
two  boxes,  but  the  ffl,  (E  and  &  arc-  elsewhere  bestowed. 
Contrary  to  the  practice  in  the  lower  ease,  they  ruu  hi 
alphabetical  order,  with  the  exceptfon  of  J  and  tJ,  which, 
vvere  unknown  at  the  invention  of  printing,  and  which 
have  consequently  been  added  at  the  end.  This  last 
row  therefore  runs  X,  Y,  Z,  J,  TJ,  All  the  capital  let- 
ters oxceed  an  en  quadrat  iu  thickness,  except  I  and  J, 
and  they  all  have  a  heavy  line  in  them,  thicker  than  that 
in  lower-case  letters.  All  capitals  are  ascending  letters, 
and  one,  the  letter  Q,  is  also  a  descending  letter,  They 
cover  a  great  deal  more  of  the  top  of  the  shank  than 
a  lower-case  letter,  the  proportion  being  about  seven- 
ninths  in  well-cut  Roman  fonts,  but  the  lower  case  has 
only  five-ninths,  Much  more  ink  Is  required  for  a  form 
of  capitals  than  one  of  lower  Case  and  capitals  inter- 
mixed. The  proportions  of  the  characters  do  not  run 
the  Same  as  in  lower  case,  more  I's  being  called  for  than 
E's,  and  the  four  most  numerous  capitals  taking  only 
one-fourth  of  the  font,  as  compared  with  the  four  most 
numerous  lower-case  letters,  which  take  one-third.  In 
newspapers  advertisements  are  frequently  set  almost  en- 
tirely hi  capitals,  and  fonts  run  on  them  so  that  in  many 
oflices  double  the  usual  number  of  capitals  arc  bought. 
They  are  much  used  in  display  work-  The  method  of 
denoting  a  capital  or  words  of  capital  letters  iu  manu- 
script is  by  underscoring  with  three  distinct  lines ;  Italic 
capitals,  four  lines.  In  France  the  capitals  are  in  some 
faces  made  smaller  than  with  us,  so  that  accents  may 
be  placed  over  them ;  but  in  English,  where  accenting 
is  necessary,  these  marks  must  be  justified  over  the  let- 
ters or  else  special  type  must  be  cast.  In  job  type  capi- 
tals are  cast  with  very  little  shoulder,  SO  that  a  larger 
letter  may  come  on  the  body,  and  iu  some  faces  there 
are  many  kerned  letters. 

Capped. — To  cap  balls  was  to  wrap  them  up  in  a 
blanket,  steeped  with  urine,  that  always  being  done 
when  they  were  not  in  use.  It  kept  them  soft  and  hi 
working  condition,  but  they  had  to  be  scraped,  und 
dried  with  paper  to  get  rid  of  the  moistui-e  each  time 
thoy  were  wanted. 

Caps  and  Small  Caps.— A  colloquial  expression 
for  capitals  and  small  capitals,  used  together  in.  head- 
ings. They  arc  Set  in  small  capitals,  the  principal  words, 
however,  beginning  with  capitals. 

C&pSa.  —  In  Home,  a  covering  for  the  manuscript 
rolls  in  booksellers'  shops. 

Caption. — The  heading  of  a  chapter,  section  or  pEtgc. 
s 


Caracterea,  lea  (Fr,).— The  characters,  the  letters. 

Caraet&ree  en.  Boia  (Fr.).— Wood  type. 

Carattere  (Dal.).— Characters  or  letters, 

Carbon  Paper.— Black  manifold  paper  used  for 
duplicating,  Between  each  sheet  of  black  paper  one  of 
thin  tissue  paper  is  placed,  this  being  repeated  until 
there  are  twelve  or  fifteen  of  them,  if  necessary.  Upon 
the  top  one  the  writing  is  then  done  with  a  hard  stylus, 
and  where  the  pressure  reaches  the  shoots  below  a  read- 
able copy  is  taken  off.  The  black  sheet  is  charged  with 
coloring  matter  and  can  generally  be  used  many  times. 

Card  and  Bill-Head  Presses. — A  title  once  com- 
mon, but  now  rarely  heard,  for  the  smaller  kind  of 
platen  job  presses.   Many  more  cards  and  bill  heads  are 
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printed  at  present  than  in  the  days  when  these  presses 
were  invented,  yet  they  form  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  vast  mass  of  job-work.  Card  presses  have  been  In 
use  to  some  extent  since  18S0,  tlio  first  good  one,  that 
by  S.  P.  Kugglcs,  appearing  about  1830.  All  early 
styles  have,  however,  passed  out  of  use.  The  smallest 
job  press  now  made  by  the  regular  manufacturers  is 
an  eighth  medium,  which  will  print  a  sheet  6^  by  8. 
Those  who  make  for  amateur  printers,  however,  have 
still  smaller  sizes.  These  latter  would  be  more  used  if 
stronger,  but  as  many  of  them  are  of  inferior  construc- 
tion, with  too  little  metal,  they  are  unable  to  withstand 
the  power  of  the  impression  and  give  way  at  the  bed  or 
platen. 

Card- Cutting  Machine. — A  small  machine  spe- 
cially made  for  the  cutting  of  cards.  Most  printers  in 
cities  buy  their  cards  ready  cut,  but  those  in  the  coun- 
try cannot  do  so,  owing  to  the  length  of  time  that  might 
elapse  before  an  order  eon)'1  ",e  filled.  In  both  city  and 
country  oil  lees  there  are,  too,  odd  slajea  that  are  to  be 


used  immediately,  To  meet  these  demands  a  great  va- 
riety of  card-cutting  machines  have  been  invented.  The 
older  f  onn  is  like  a  large  pair  of  shears,  the  table  upon 
which  the  largo  card  lies  representing  the  lower  blade 
and  the  movable  piece  above  the  upper  blade.  Another 
form  is  a  sharp-edged  wheel;  which  travels  across  the 
card,  and  still  another  form  is  n  knife  that  goes  back- 
ward and  forward.   With  all  of  theso  there  is  a  rear 
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ledge,  to  restrain  the  sheet  from  slipping  backward,  and 
a  gauge  to  prevent  it  from  going  too  faT  the  other  way. 
The  gauge  being  fixed  at  Hie  exact  distance  from  the 
knife  that  the  card  should  be  in  size,  cutting  is  begun, 
one  strip  after  another  being  made  till  the  wholo  is  dune ; 
then  the  gauge  is  reset,  andthe  cutting  is  completed. 

Cards. — There  ia  a  frequent  demand  in  all  printing- 
offices  for  something  stiffcr  and  tinner  than  ordinary 

fiaper,  and  for  such  and  other  uses  cards  are  devised, 
n  the  simplest  form  they  consist  of  two,  three  or  more 
sheets  of  paper  pasted  together  so  that  the  required 
firmness  may  be  attained.  Thure  is  a  limit  to  the  thick- 
ness of  a  sheet  of  paper  as  it  comes  from  the  mill.  It 
becomes  unmanageable  sifter  a  curtain  size.  It  Licks 
stillness;  the  inner  material  must  be  as  good  as  tbe 
outer,  and  unless  great  pains  htp  hikcn  the  fit™  is  not 
sufficiently  smooth.  This  fa  obviated  by  having  several 
rolls  join  eauli  other  in  the  manufactory,  being  pasted 
together  by  brushes.  The  paste  in  the  high  grades  is 
of  starch,  but  in  the  lower  grades  flour.  The  best  card- 
hoard  is  that  known  ns  Bristol  hoard.  TVhcn  really 
what  its  name  implies  it  is  of  tub-sized  and  loft-dried 
writiDg-paper.  Railroad  blinks  ore  made  with  manila 
on  the  Inside,  which  renders  theni  very  tough.  Most 
colored  blanks  are  made  so  by  pigments  nftnr  tin:  card 
is  otherwise  finished,  but  Rome  tire  thus  colored  in  the 
engine.  The  fancy  embossed  cards,  such  as  those  that 
appear  like  alligator  skin  or  like  leather,  have  these  sur- 
faces imparted  to  them  by  steel  rollers  through  which 
they  arc  passed  or  by  plates  between  which  they  arc 
pressed.  The  largest  consumers  of  cards  at  present  are 
the  lithographcis.  They  require  for  much  of  their  work 
cards  with  an  extremely  fine  finish,  which  Is  given  them 
by  a  coating  of  china  clay.  Ordinary  paper,  although 
it  appears  smooth,  Is  not  so  in  reality,  but  Is  very  irreg- 
ular when  viewed  with  a  microscope.  The  hollows  are 
filled  up  by  the  card  manufacturer,  and  then  to  insure 
greater  smoothness  and  lustre  the  whole  is  calendered. 
The  clay  is  obtained  from  England  mid  the  South,  After 
reduction  by  water,  with  which  glue  hag  been  mixed,  to 
the  consistency  of  thick  cream  it  is  applied  by  brushes 
to  the  surface  of  the  paper.  There  are  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  manufacturers  of  cardboard  in  tho  Union,  their 
product  being  mostly  disposed  of  to  the  jobbers  and 
dealers  In  that  commodity  in  the  great  cities.  These  per- 
sons receive  it  in  sheets  S3  by  29  find  cut  it  up  or  sell  it 
uncut,  as  it  may  be  required,  A  size  30  by  44  ia  much 
used  by  lithographers,  and  cardboard  is  also  made  of 
many  other  dimensions.  Printers  in  small  towns  or  In 
country  districts  use  comparatively  little  of  this  mate- 
rial,  a  few  thousand  curds  lasting  them  a  whole  year, 
but  in  the  Isirge  towns  the  consumption  runs  up  Into 
many  millions.  A  gTeat  deal  is  used  by  photographers, 
who  must  have  a  high  grade ;  lithographers  need  more 
than  printers ;  paper -box  makers  use  largo  supplies,  and 
there  arc  many  other  occupations  in  which  they  are  a 
necessity.  See  also  under  PIjAyinCI-CahIjb.  There  aro 
a  number  of  Arms  that  make  a  business  of  putting  orna- 
ments and  tints  upon  them  and  then  Selling  them  to 
the  printers'  supply  men.  They  also  cut  them  into  odd 
forms.  Gelatine  cards,  which  aro  thin  sheets  of  gela- 
tine, are  also  sold  by  dealers,  but  except  in  shape  and 
for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used  have  no  anal- 
ogy to  other  cards.  Wooden  cards  are  also  sold,  as  are 
snow-Hake  cards, 

Two  faces  of  ordinary  cards  are  made,  soft  surfaced 
and  haul  surfaced.  These  distinctions  art;  not  known  to 
the  trade,  but  show  the  difference  in  thy  quality.  Soft 
surfaces  include  satin,  China,  Tudla  and  the  common 
qualities  of  blanks  or  printers'  cards,  all  of  which  have 
a  soft,  dull,  unfinished  surface,  and  when  well  wade 
may  be  used  for  fine  work  as  well  as  paper.  Hard  sur- 
faces arc  porcelain,  enameled,  post-board,  Bristol  board, 
ivory,  ivoiy  surfaced  and  other's,  all  of  which  have  a 
hard  polished  face,  and  require  newer  type  and  much 


more  care  in  making  ready  and  in  presswork.  A  very 
fine  enameled  surface  was  in  use  for  a  long  time,  but 
ceased  to  be  called  for  twenty  years  ago,  On  account  of 
the  ink.  pulling  off  the  face  of  the  card,  but  less  stiff  inks 
being  more  easily  obtainable  at  present  they  are  now 
again  occasionally  used.  Such  cards  should  not  be 
printed  hastily,  nor  taken  off  suddenly. 

Tlie  varieties  of  cards  are  very  numerous.  The  white 
Chinas  and  coated  blanks  comprise  litho-Ohina,  satin, 
enameled,  thick  China,  railroad,  fan- board,  empire, 
coated  manila  or  bond  card  and  tough  chock.  The 
white  blanks,  uuco&tcd,  have  coupon  blanks,  thin  and 
thick  blanks,  from  three  ply  to  twelve  ply.  Tho  Bris- 
tols  comprise  mill  Bristols,  genuine  pasted  Bristols, 
Bristol  blanks,  white  translucent  and  ivories  from  an- 
other class.  Tough  checks  are  cheap,  extra  and  extra 
heavy,  thick  China,  railroad,  fine  show-eard,  cheap  show- 
card,  coupon  blanks,  line  blanks,  dull  enameled  blanks, 
enameled  cardboards,  manila  tag-board,  white  tag-card, 
embossed  cards  and  muslin-lined  blanks. 

There  are  ten  usual  sizes  of  business  cords,  and  many 
other  sizes  for  restaurant  checks,  tickets  and  Other  va- 
rieties. Card  manufacturers  have  tables  showing  how 
many  nan  be  cut  out  of  a  sheet.  Most  printers,  in  en- 
deavoring to  find  haw  many  cards  can  be  obtained,  lay 
the  proposed  card  on  the  surface  of  the  sheet,  and  meas- 
ure it,  first  one  way  and  then  another,  till  they  get  the 
result.  But  cards  can  be  cut  part  one  way  and  part  an- 
other. Cards  may  bo  wanted  4  by  7,  If  cut  one  way 
from  the  ordinary-sized  sheet  there  would  be  twenty 
cards,  and  a  strip  left  of  two  inches  by  twenty-eight. 
If  cut  another  way,  there  would  bo  twenty-one  cards 
and  a  strip  one  inch  by  twenty-two.  Cut  according  to 
the  following  diagram  there  would  be  twenty-two  cards 
and  no  waste : 

T  T  7  7 


4 


4 


7 


7 


4       4        4        4        4       4  4 

If  the  job  is  a  large  One,  in  which  waste  will  make 
much  account,  measure  the  surface  in  inches  each  way, 
multiplying  these  figures  together ;  then  divido  616,  the 
totid  number  of  square  inches  upon  a  sheet,  by  the  sum 
obtained  by  multiplication.  Frequently  such  an  ex- 
periment will  reveal  new  possibilities.  Ho  greater  num- 
ber of  cards  can.  be  cut  than  are  thus  shown,  but  some- 
times only  a  considerably  smaller  number  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

The  English  sizes  of  cards  are,  for  double  laTgo,  i}4  by 
4  inches ;  double  small,  '&%  by  4% ;  large,  4fi;  by  3 ; 
small,  3^  by  %% ;  reduced  small,  ZU  by  ;  town, 
3  by  S ;  broad  thirds,  &  by  1%  ;  third  large,  3  by  \%. 
American  sizes  of  cut  cards  vary  with  the  dealers,  there 
being  no  absolute  standard. 

Caret. — A  character  used  to  denote  an  omission  or 
an  addition  in  the  body.    It  is  shown  thus :  a, 

Carey,  Mathevr.— An  eminent  bookseller  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  largest  In  America  in  the  first  quarter  of 
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tho  century,  He  was  bom  In  Dublin,  Ireland,  id  1780, 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  at  the  ago  of  fifteen 
entered  a  printing-office  and  book-Store.  A  pamplilot 
on  dueling  was  published  by  him  when  only  seventeen, 
and  lie  shortly  after  Issued  smother  upon  the  severity 
of  the  penal  code.  Prosecution  was  threatened,  and  he 
vas  compelled  to  go  to  Paris,  where  ha  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Dr,  Franklin,  who  employed  him  in  his 
private  printing-office  at  Passy,  He  was  absent  a  year. 
When  he  returned  he  edited  in  succession  the  Freeman's 
Journal  and  the  Volunteer's  Journal,  His  tone  was  bo 
pronounced  that  he  found  It  best  to  leave  Ireland,  and 
as  the  war  was  over  between  Great  Britain  and  this 

country  he  embarked 
on  a  vessel  bound  for 
Philadelphia,  Gen- 
eral I^fayette,  who 
was  in  that  city  at 
the  time,  gave  hiin  a 
Searty  wetoome,  and 
lenthim  money  which 
enabled  him  to  make 
El  new  beginning.  He 
founded  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Herald,  and  at 
once  began  booksell- 
ing and  printing,  He 
also  reported  the  de- 
bates in  the  Legislat- 
ure. About  this  time 
he  fought  a  duel  with 
Col.  Eleazar  Oswald, 
who  was  also  an  edi- 
tor. Ho  published 
the  first  Douay  Bible  printed  in  this  country,  and  for 
many  years  issued  the  King  James  version.  At  one 
time  he  had.  the  whole  of  one  Bible,  if  not  of  two, 
standing  in  type.  He  w  distinguished  for  his  public 
spirit,  his  love  of  freedom  and  his  enterprise.  He  wrote 
much  upon  social  topics  and  upon  political  economy, 
and  the  list  of  his  prints  books  and  pamphlets  is  ex- 
tensive. He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
American  Sundew-School  Society,  and  the  publisher  of 
the  American  Museum,  a  well-known  magazine.  His 
printing-office  was  a  large  one  for  that  day,  but  as  his 
business  grew  greater  much  of  hie  work  was  transferred 
to  other  printers,  and  he  confined  himself  to  publishing 
and  booksttlling.  He  was  active  in  promoting  trade 
sides,  and  gave  much  encouragement  to  copper-plate 
engravers.  In  163S,  a  considerable  rime  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  September  Id,  1630,  he  relin- 
quished business,  which  was  taken  up  by  his  son,  Henry 
C.  Carey,  the  eminent  political  economist,  and  others, 
as  Carey  &  Lea.  The  junior  Carey  had  entered  into 
partnership  with  his  father  in  1817,  For  many  years 
Carey  &;  Lea  was  the  foremost  publishing  -  house  in 
America,  One  of  its  enterprises  was  publishing  the 
Encyclopaedia  Americana,  in  thirteen  volumes,  a  trans- 
lation aid  modification  of  the  German  Conversations- 
Lexlkon,  It  was  edited  by  Dr.  Francis  Lieber,  and  rep- 
resented for  the  day  more  capital  and  risk  than  a  work 
ten  times  as  large  'would  require  now.  In.  1A4S  Henry 
Carey  Baird  beeame  a  member  of  tho  firm,  but  in  184S 
went  into  business  for  himself.  Henry  C  Carey  retired 
in  1346  and  the  firm  beeumc  Lea  &  Blanchard,  and  is 
now  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.  In  lSS-l  it  celebrated  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  house. 

Carpenter  Typesetting  Machine.  —  This  is  a 
matrix  machine,  but  does  not  cast  a  whole  line,  from 
two  to  Seven  letters  l>eing  made  at  a  time,  The  theory 
of  the  machine  is  that  by  simultaneous  depression  of 
two  keys,  one  by  the  right  hand  and  the  other  by  the 
left,  it  is  possible  to  make  thirty-sis  hundred  diameters, 
being  all  of  the  common  combinations.  Each  impulse, 
therefore,  would  assemble  the  matrixes  for  a  word  or 


nearly  thai,  and  three  or  four  seconds  would  be  enough 
to  bring  together  and  cast  a  line  of  nonpareil  of  the  or- 
dinary newspaper  width.  The  matrix  moves  to  a  posi- 
tion just  opposito  the  mouth  of  the  mold,  from  which: 
at  the  proper  time  sufficient  metal  is  ejected  to  cast  the 
syllable.  This  apparatus  had,  in  October,  1890,  ad- 
vanced no  further  than  to  the  metnl  model,  so  that  it 
could  not  be  seen  what  success  would  be  attained  by  it 
in  practical  work.  The  inventor  claims  that  ordinary 
hands  will  be  able  to  do  from  fifty  to  ninety  thousand 
cms  a  day,  and  experts  may  possibly  reach  two  hun- 
dred thousand.  The  Inventor,  Samuel  D.  Carpenter,  Is 
a  native  of  New  York  State,  but  has  for  msuay  years 
conducted  a  newspaper  at  Citrtliage,  Mo. 

Cars,  Robert,  a  veteran  printer  of  Philadelphia,  was 
bom  in  17T8.  lie  learned  his  trade  of  Bache,  Franklin's 
son-in-law,  and  frequently  carried  proofs  to  General 
Washington  and  to  Jefferson.  Ho  married  Ann  Bar- 
tram,  granddaughter  of  tho  botanist,  and  afterwards 
devoted  his  time  to  botanical  pursuits,  but  he  had  pre- 
viously become  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  his 
printing.  He  commanded  a  Philadelphia  regiment  in 
the  War  of  1813.  His  faculties  were  retained  until  ck- 
treme  old  ago,  and  ho  delighted  in  reminiscences  of  the 
olden  time,  when  he  was  printer  for  Tom  Jloorc.  He 
died  on  March  15,  I860,  being  then  eighty-eight  years 
of  age. 

Carriage. — In  the  wooden  hand-press  used  in  Eng- 
land eighty  years  ago  the  framework  benoath  the  bed, 
upon  which  it  rested,  and  madu  in  such  a  way  that  it 
could  slide  in  and  out  easily.  It  was  in  four  long 
pieces,  running  the  same  way  with  the  bed,  and  upon 
the  centre  two  were  pieces  of  polished  steel,  one  upon 
each.  The  carriage  was  supported  at  each  end  by  the 
f  orestay  and  by  posts.  Another  signification  is  attached 
to  this  wok!  m  America,  where  it  means  the  part  that 
slides  in  and  out  upon  which  the  form  rests 

Car  fief. — One  who  delivers  a  newspaper  or  mugs.* 
zino  to  the  subscriber. 

Carrier'a  Address, — A  poem  printed  and  deliv- 
ered at  New  Year's  at  the  expense  of  those  apprentices 
of  a  uewsbuper  oillce  who  deliver  the  journal,  or  by  its 
carriers.  A  locnl  poet  usually  writes  it.  The  appren- 
tices or  carriers  expect  a  gratuity  from  their  subscribers 
on  this  account,  the  amount  in  all  sometimes  reaching 
ns  much  as  they  would  reeeive  for  six  months'  serviises. 
The  custom  has  now  largely  gone  out  of  use,  attest  last- 
ing foT  a  hundred  and  flf  ty  years.  Newspaper  propri- 
etors will  do  well  to  set  '".eir  faces  against  it,  as  it  is  at 
present  very  objectionable, 

CartB  de  ViaitB  Cards.—  Cards  cut  i%  by  %U 
incites,  used  by  photographers  for  mounting  prints  of 
tlmt  size.  —Jaeobi. 

Cwtridrje  Paper. — In  England  a  machine-mado 
paper  exceptionally  hard  sized, 

Oass — 1,  The  shallow  tray,  divided  into  lessor  boxes, 
in  which  the  letters  used  for  composition  arc  placed, 
Intliig  nountiy  cacih  compositor  has  two  cases,  an  upper 
and  a  lower  one,  which  rest  slightly  inclined,  but  at 
different  angles,  upon  his  frame.  They  are  known  from 
their  position  as  the  upper  and  the  lowercase,  the  upper 
caseboing  inclined  the  most.  They  are  exactly  the  same  - 
in  sikc,  being  SBJ^  inches  long  and  16|^  inches  wide. 
The  depth  is  one  inch.  The  upper  case  is  divided  into 
ninety-eight  equal  boxes,  forty-nine  on  each  side  of  the 
crossbar,  appropriated  to  the  capitals,  small  capitals 
and  less  used  marks.  The  lower  case  is  used  for  the 
small  letters,  the  punctuation  murks,  tile  figures  and 
the  blanks,  letters  from  it  being  used  far  more  frequent- 
ly than  those  In  the  upper  case.  The  division  in  Amer- 
ica is  generally  into  fifty-four  boxes,  thirty  on  the  right 
Side  Of  the  case  anil  twenty-four  on  the  left,  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  crossbur.  Two  general  princi- 
ples may  be  Seen  in  the  arrangement  of  the  lower  case. 
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There  h  a  rough  alphabetical  order,  and  the  sine  of  the 
boxes  is  regulated  by  tlie  number  of  letters  needed  in 
composition.  In  typography  some  letters  tiro  much 
more  in  demand  than  others.  Thus  to  1,000  i's  there 
■will  be  1,500  e's,  600  l's,  300  b'B  and  100  k's.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  adapt  the  compartments  exactly  to 
these  respective  proportions,  but  it  can  be  dene  approx- 
imately, The  smallest  box  being  taken  as  a  unit,  there 
are  in  the  lower  case  twenty-eight  of  the  small  lcttors 
comparatively  Uttle  used ;  eleven  of  tiie  next  size,  double 
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the  former;  i,  s,  o,  a,  r,  h,  the  Space,  t,  n,  d,  u,  m,  n 
and  c  have  quadruple  boxes  and  c  a  sextuple  one.  But 
if  an  exact  ratio  'wore  to  be  preserved  e  needs  a  box  sixty 
times  as  large  as  z,  and  a  needs  one  seventeen  times  us 
large  as  q.  In  a  quantity  of  rcadiug  matter  taken  indis- 
criminately the  space  and  e,  i,  t,  a,  o  and  s  are  found 
more  frequently  than  all  the  other  letters  put  together. 
The  larger  boxes  are  brought  nearer  to  Hie  hand,  there- 
fore, than  others,  with  the  exception  of  the  s,  between 
which  and  the  compositor  are  found  the  y  and  the  p. 
They  wero  th.ua  placed  when  there  were  two  3  boxes — 
the  long  s  and  the  short — and  they  have  never  since  been 
changed.  Tho  rude  alphabetical  arrangement  con  be 
discovered  by  beginning  at  b,  in  the  left-hand  upper 
corner.  There  are  thus  found,  running  from  left  to 
right,  and  again  beginning  with  the  second  aud  third 
tiers  of  boxes,  many  letters  which  were  so  placed  because 
they  followed  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  Others  have 
been  Interpolated  between  them  and  some  have  been 
transposed,  but  there  are  enough  remaining  to  show  the 
original  lay  of  the  case.  Tlie  top  row  of  largo  boxes 
has  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g ;  In  the  next  are  1,  m,  n,  o,  p,  and  In 
the  third  t  and  x.  In  the  upper  ease  there  are  two  dif- 
ferent plans  for  the  capitals  and  two  for  the  Ifttle  used 
boxes,  Until  within  fifty  years  it  was  the  practice  every- 
where in  England  to  place  a  galley  upon  the  lower  ledge 
of  the  "upper  case.  This  would  cover  three  rows  of 
boxes,  and  the  copy,  nearly  always  manuscript,  would 
cover  Oio  remainder  of  the  width.  Thus,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  reach  the  capitals  with  ease  they  were  placed  at 
tho  extreme  top,  and  the  small  capitals  were  at  their 
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side.  But  this  is  no  longer  the  rule  in  the  newspaper 
offices  there,  the  capitals  being  assigned  a  more  conven- 
ient position,  It  has  not  been  the  custom  in  this  coun- 
try within  the  memory  of  living  men  to  place  them  thus, 
whether  it  has  been  done  so  within  a  century  camiot 
now  be  told,  as  our  oldest  Amorican  diagrams  of  the 
case  are  not  older  than  1818.  In  Stower's  Grammar, 
published  in  1S0S,  the  capitals  begin  at  the  upper  left- 
hand,  comer  and  are  then  followed  by  the  figures. 
Where  the  Americans  put  the  figures  in  the  lower  case 
some  of  the  less  used  sorts  were  formerly  planed. 

The  general  custom  hero  was  once  to  hove  the  capi- 
tals at  the  left  of  the  upper  case  and  tho  small  capitals 


at  the  right.  This  was  changed  on  tho  daily  papers 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  uow  seems  likely  to  bo  gen- 
erally adopted  in  all  job  and  book  offices.  It  is  cer- 
tainly more  convenient  to  take  capitals  from  the  right 
than  to  twist  partly  around  to  get  them  from  the  left, 
and  they  are  used  twice  as  often  as  small  capitals.  In 
the  Booker  news  case  the  crossbar  In  the  upper  case  is 
not  in  tlie  centre,  but  a  little  to  the  left,  so  that  there  Is 
more  room  for  the  capitals  than  for  the  small  capitals. 
There  is  less  space,  also,  above  these  letters,  many  less 
boxes  being  provided.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  wonder 
to  many  printers  tliat  the  ease  bsis  not  been  materially 
altered  within  the  last  fifty  years.  There  is  too  much 
space  for  the  c,  d,  m,  it,  v  and  r;  the  thin  spaces  and 
quadrats  arc  sepiiffttcd  from  tlie  thick  space,  and  the  s, 
as  noted  elsewhere,  Is  thrown  away  from  the  stick  by 
the  interposition  of  J  anil  p.  An  eighth  of  the  Space  in 
the  lower  case  could  be  saved,  and  a  third  of  that  in  the 
upper  disc.  Mr,  Thomas  N.  Hooker,  for  many  years 
foreman  of  the  Tribune,  regulated  those  spaces  in  a  case 
he  brought  out  twenty-five  years  ago,  which  is  still  in 
considerable  use,  but  no  ventured  on  no  transpositions. 
We  have  no  diagrams  of  the  easts  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  but  since  then  three  letters  have 
been  added  to  tho  printer's  alphabet.  Tlie  v  aud  u  were 
once  the  same ;  the  j  was  smother  form  of  the  i,  as  can 
be  seen  in  our  word  hnlletujah,  aud  w  was  double  u  or  v. 
In  many  old  books  William  is  spelled  YVilllam.  When 
these  letters  were  added  they  were  put  where  they  would 
be  most  convenient.   The  two  last  added,  the  J  and  TJ, 
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are  at  the  end  of  the  alphabet  In  the  upper  ease,  not  be- 
ing inserted  between  I  and  If  nor  between  T  and  V,  as 
would  natumlly  be  supposed,  1  □  the  lower  case  the  w 
frequently  changes  place  with  tlie  comma,  and  the  j  is 
sometimes  foundover  the  e  and  sometimes  alongside  of  1). 
Badical  changes  have  been  made  In  the  case  by  invent- 
ors, but  tlie  public  has  not  accepted  them.  In  18S7  or 
18B8  Mr,  Rofi^^r  also  brought  down  the  capitals  and 
small  capitis  Into  the  lower  case,  which  was  made  much 
larger  than  usutd.  They  were  situated  directly  over  the 
principal  box,  Find  in  the  opinion  of  the  compositors  who 
worked  upon  the  case  this  innovation  made  a  saving  in 
time.  He  also  brought  out  another  case  In  which  every 
box  was  of  the  same  size,  but  of  different  depths.  Thus 
all  were  brought  close  to  the  hand,  while  the  requisite 

riutity  of  letter  was  insured  by  the  depth.  When  the 
racters  grew  scarce  a  turn  of  a  crank  at  the  side  would 
raise  tho  bottom  of  the  box  and  bring  tlie  requisite  let- 
ters to  the  top.  The  e  box  was  twenty-seven  inches  deep. 
In  Germany  pairs  of  eases  are  very  rarely  used,  while  in 
France  single  ones  are  the  most  common  in  the  cities.  A 
recent  French  writer  is  not  pleased  with  tlie  consolida- 
tion of  tho  two,  as  some  of  tlie  letters  are  thrown  out  en- 
tirely, and  the  aiscs  are  very  difticiilt  to  lift,  That  was 
an  objection  to  the  original  Hooker  ease.  Special  cases 
are  made  for  job-work,  being  two-thirds  of  the  length  of 
other  coses,  BO  as  to  place  the  capitals  alongside  of  the 
lower  case,  and  they  are  also  made  shallower.  Font 
cosrs,  or  cases  for  the  deposit  of  extra  sorts,  are  also 
made.    Sec  Font  CabsSb. 

Coses  especially  adapted  to  other  work  than  plain 
composition  are  frequently  made.  Those  for  foreign 
languages  and  for  music  nro  shown,  each  under  its  own 
head.    But  there  is  English  work  which  varies  much 
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from  that  generally  offered.  Dictionaries  require  a  groat 
number  of  accented  letters ;  algebra  needs  many  sorts, 
elsewhere  unused ;  and  in  tabular  work  figures,  en  quad- 
rats, leaders  and  rules  must  be  provided  for.  In  the  lat- 
ter contingency  a  supplementary  ease  consisting  of  the 
additional  characters  is  sometimes  fixed  to  the  bar  be- 
tween the  em  and  en  boxes  on  the  one  side  and  the  d  and1 
c  on  the  other  side.  See  Tabular  Wobk.  In  other 
eases  the  least  used  letters  can  tie  transposed  to  the  up- 
per case  and  their  place  taken  by  the  other  sorts.  Some- 
times a  box  becomes  entirely  unused,  as  w  when  Latin 
is  composed.  In  this  case  any  ligature  or  extra  letter 
can  be  hud  in  its  place.  Putting  two  thin  letters  along- 
side of  each  other  should  be  avoided,  or  two  letters  that 
look  much  alike,  as  the  long  I  and  the  f.  There  will  in- 
fallibly be  mixing  of  the  characters. 

The  case  should  become  no  more  than  moderately  full. 
The  practice  of  many  workmen  of  filling  the  boxes  up 
even  with  the  top,  and  then  proceeding  to  heap  up  still 
more  in  the  centra,  even  placing  leads  between  the  dif- 
ferent compartments  so  that  the  boxes  may  practically 


be  rendered  deeper,  should  cease.  It  is  only  on  daily 
papers  and  on  the  hist  day  of  weeklies  that  a  compositor 
cannot  distribute  after  he  has  once  begun  his  day's  work, 
Newspapers  are  never  set  in  type  larger  tlum  long  primer, 
and  if  that  should  liappon  to  be  used  so  that  no  distribu- 
tion can  take  place,  the  workman  being  swift,  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  office  to  provide  him  with  two  pairs  of  coses. 
That  will  give  him  a  supply  of  twelve  thousand  ems. 
In  the  general  run  of  bookwork  and  straightforward 
Job-work  an  hour  can.  be  taken  in  the  morning,  just  be- 
fore noon,  and  an  hour  and  n  half  before  closing  for  the 
day.  On  daily  papers  tho  type  Is  hardly  ever  larger 
than  brevier,  and  a  case  of  that  or  a  smaller  letter  ought 
to  give  eight  or  nice  thousand  cms,  without  being_  too 
much  crowded.  Slinking  cases  to  the  extent  sometimes 
seen  should  be  strictly  forbidden.  A  gentle  inclination 
backward  is  generally  sufficient,  In  doxos  that  have 
very  few  letters,  these  making  a  sort  of  flooring  to  the 
box,  a  corner  should  be  moved  with  a  brass  rule,  and 
then  the  fingers  used  to  pull  the  Others  out  of  the  places 


into  which  thoy  have  wedged  themselves,  Cases  should 
bo  examined  from  time  to  time  and  repaired.  By  send- 
ing them  to  the  manufactory  mending  can  be  done  expe- 
ditiously and  neatly,  and  the  paper  linings  can  also  be 
renewed.  All  cases,  even  on  daily  newspapers,  should  be 
labeled.  This  will  frequently  prevent  careless  or  dirty 
compositors  from  distributing  wrong  fonts  into  them, 


Tho  labels  should  be  nt  lcraat  double  groat  primer.  After 
being  well  pasted  on  and  dried  they  should  be  varnished. 

Oaso  is  frequently  used  in  opposition  to  press.  When 
the  two  arc  conjoined,  ease  and  press,  it  means  the  whole 
art  of  printing,  caso  being  the  compositor's  portion,  In 
Scotland,  and  to  some  extent  in  England,  ease-room 
means  the  composing-room,  "  His  case  has  been  taken 
away"  aiguilles  that  a  man  Is  diseluiTgod.  "  To  hold  a 
cfise"  implies  a  steady  situation.  In  French  ease  is 
casse  ;  the  upper  case  is  caSSeau  superieur  or  haut-de- 
casse- ;  the  lower  ease  is  casscau  infeiiour  or  bas-de-easse. 
The  boxes  are  cuSSetins,  There  formerly  was  a  word  in 
French  for  a  man  who  worked  at  case,  cassicr,  but  it  is 
now  entirely  disused.  In  German  cases  arc  Kaston,  and 
a  box  is  ~Fuch,   Bee  Lay  ok  the  Case. 

%.  The  cover  of  a  cloth-bound  book. 

Case -Bending  Machine. — A  machine  for  bending 
the  eases  of  books  before  they  are  put  over  the  folded 
sheets,  thus  saving  time  and  making  the  work  always 
uniform.   In  addition  it  glosses  the  cover. 

Case -Gleaner. — A  contrivance  by  which  a  case  with 
a  wire  bottom,  but  reversed  fftm  the  ordinary  ease,  is 
firmly  attached  to  tho  latter,  which  is  then  inverted. 
Type  cannot  slip  c  ..,  or  be  dropped,  as  each  box  emp- 
ties into  the  corresponding  box  of  the  wire  attachment. 
The  wooden  case  can  then  be  removed  and  the  bellows 
applied  both  to  the  ease  and  the  bottein  of  the  type,  now 
on  top,  thus  completely  cleaning  tliem.  When  the  type 
is  put  back  again  the  two  cases  are  again  inverted  and 
the  operation  is  fin- 
ished. This  invention 
is  a  very  useful  one. 

Case  Depart- 
ment.— Iu  Scotland, 
a  phrase  used  for  tho 
composing-room. 

Cases  Down.— 
When  cases  are  out  of 
use  and  taken  down 
from  the  frame  the 
fact  is  thus  expressed, 
— Ja&M. 

Case,  Newton,  of 
Hartford,  Conn,,  was 
born  in  Canton,  Conn., 
in  the  year  l&IT.    He  cm™! 
wfis  employed  On  a 

farm  till  his  majority,  tlien  going  to  Hartford  to  loam 
the  ait  of  plate-printing.  After  a  time  he  went  to  New 
York,  engaging  in  the  same  occupation,  but  shortly  after 
returned  to  Hartford  and  started  a  small  office  for  print- 
ing maps,  bank-notes,  &c.  In  1836  he,  with  two  others, 
under  the  title  of  Case,  Tiffany  &  Co.,  purchased  the 
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offl  cc  Of  J.  Hubbard  Welles  f or  $ 4,  500,  This  had  a  Lum- 
ber of  hand-presses  and  considerable  type.  Two  years 
after  Philemon  Canfleld,  who  had  the  largest  office  In 
the  State,  disposed  of  it  to  this  firm.  They  rented  tbe 
building  on  Trumbull  street  formerly  used  as  a  jail,  and 
adaptcdit  to  their  purpose,  there  uniting  both  offices. 
In  1840  they  began  publishing  a  Cottage  Bible,  which 
proved  a  success,  and  afterwurds  published  numy  other 
woi'ks,  nearly  all  being  productive  of  satisfactory  busi- 
ness results.  In  1850  a  very  large  l>  Biding-  was  erected 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  flim,  adding  a  department 
of  bookbinding.  Iu  1S57  the  title  was  changed  to  Case, 
Lock  wood  Jb  Co.,  and  the  next  year  Leverett  Brainanl 
was  admitted  as  a  partner.  In  18S0  Mr.  Case  began  the 
manufacture  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  of 
which  several  hundred  thousiitid  were  printed,  and  in 
1307  he  printed  over  two  hundred  thousand  volumes  of 
Greeley's  American  Conflict.  Until  about  lSfTO  Mr.  Case 
continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  tho  business,  but  had 
latterly  left  the  management  in  younger  hands,  Ho  died 
in  September,  I860,  leaving  an  estate  valued  at  $000,000, 
a  large  portion  of  which  was  given  to  tbe  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Semiuai'y. 

Case  Overseer. — The  foreman  of  the  composing 
department  is  sometimes  thus  designated  in  England, 

Caae -Racks. — Receptacles  for  holding  cases  when 
out  of  use,  distinct  from  frame-racks,  which  arc  used  for 

eases  in  use.  In  Amer- 
ica these  contrivance 
aTO  usually  character- 
ized simply  as  racks. 

Cape-Rulea.— The 
English  name  for  labor- 
saving  rules, 

Caae  Hans  Over. 

— When  the  case  has 
been  over-filled. 

Castrated  Edi- 
tions.— Editions  from 
which  some  portions  of 
the  original  text  have 
been  taken,  because  of 
offensiveness. 

Caae  -  Work.  —  1. 
That  kind  of  work  in 
bookbinding  by  which 

— ' WIUBIW  wiih  t     tue  coveTS  !lre  wade 

J^^_™jr^^^5^^S3HI     separately  from  the 

book ,  and  in  quantities, 
in  distinction  from  oili- 
er work  in  which  tbe 
cover  is  mode  on  tlie  book,  Cloth-bound  boot*  and 
Bibles  are  the  principal  ones  thus  treated.  2.  An  ex- 
pression sometimes  useil  in  England  for  defining  the 
compositors'  work  in  printing  a  book. 

Casing  Letter. — The  operation  of  putting  type  in 
the  eases  when  a  new  font  is  laid,  A  case  is  required 
for  each  fifty  pounds  of  the  font,  when  it  is  to  be  used 
contiunally.  This  is  done  in  newspaper  offices,  but  in 
book  ofUcas  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
can  be  allotted  to  each  case,  as  typo  does  not  return  so 
speedily  and  as  it  is  bulkier,  After  a  sufficient  amount 
hua  been  tnketi  from  the  papa's  to  fill  tlie  cases  comfort- 
ably the  remainder  can  be  tied  up  again  and  put  away 
till  required. 

Caflidg-Pap^t*. — A  machine-made  papcT  in  England 
which  comes  under  tlie  head  of  browns,  used  for  wrap- 
ping pnrposts, 

Caslon,  William,  tbe  earliest  of  tlie  modern  school 
of  English  typc-foundeTs,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent, 
was  born  at  Ilalcs  Owen,  in  Shropshire,  England,  in  tbe 
year  1892.  Ho  learned  the  art  of  engraving  on  gun 
locks  and  barrels  in  London,  and  afterwards  set  up  for 
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himself,  If  hi  skill  In  making  tools  and  ornamental  for 
bookbinders  attracted  tlie  attention  of  John  Watts,  an 
eminent  printer  of  that  day,  in  whose  office  Franklin 
WuS  Once  employed,  who  encouraged  him  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  tbe  cutting  of  letters  for  bookbinders.  William 
Bowyer,  another  great  printer,  noticed  these  letters,  and 
with  Watts  and  Bettenhain,  another  printer,  lent  hiui 
£500  to  begin  punch- 
cutting,  lie  could  ob- 
tain  no  Information 
from  any  other  person 
its  to  how  preceding 
workmen  had  man- 
aged, and  hid  Subse- 
quent success,  win  nil 
was  undoubted,  was 
entirely  owing  to  his 
own  ingenuity.  His 
superiority  over  those 
who  had  preceded  hi  in 
weis  marked,  and  Eng- ' 
land  was  no  longer 
compelled  to  resort  to 
Holland  for  the  types 
needed  for  good  books. 
The  chief  characteris- 
tic of  his  work  is  its 
titste.  The  letters  were  neither  thin  and  scratchy  nor  fat 
and  ponderous,  but  they  were  admirably  adapted  to  eneh 
other  and  to  actual  use.  He  was  successful  in  business, 
and  also  esteemed  as  a  member  of  society.  He  died  on 
January  2S,  1760,  aged  seventy-four  years.  He  was 
thrice  married,  and  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Will- 
iam, the  elder  son,  succeeded  him.  His  wife,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Gartlitch,  liad  two  sons,  William  and  Henry.  Tho 
former  managed  the  foundry,  but  in  1793  disposed  of 
tlie  foundiy  to  bis  mother  and  sister-in-law,  the  widow 
of  Henry  Caslon.  Tbe  elder  Mrs.  Casloii  could  never  bo 
persuaded  that  any  attempt  to  rival  the  original  William 
Caslon  could  be  successful,  and  tlie  business  ran  down, 
fin  her  death  Mrs,  Henry  Caslon  bought  her  share,  had 
new  f  aces  cut,  and  the  foundry  received,  a  great  impetus. 
She  had  a  partner,  Nathaniel  Oatberwood,  but  both  died 
not  long  after  success  had  been  achieved,  tlie  former  in 
March,  1809,  and  tho  latter  iu  June  of  the  same  year 
Henry  C„,iion,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Henry  Caslon,  succeeded 
thein  in  business.  It  is  still  continued  in  London,  as 
II,  W-  Caslon  A  Co.,  no  membor  of  thut  family  being 
interested  at  present.  Tho  hist  one  died  in  1873.  The 
present  manager  is  T,  W,  Smith,  This  foundry  was  tbe 
one  which  first  reintroduced  what  is  now  known  as  old- 
style  type, 

Caslon  T^p&. — A  term  sometimes  applied  in  Eng- 
land to  the  old-faced  types  cut  by  William  Caslon. 
Cassa  (Ital,).— A  wise. 

Caeae  (Ft.), — Case  ;  la  caasc  des  defets,  the  aort  case 
— the  font  ease. 

CaBsetbi,  le  (Fr,), — A  box  (of  the  case). 

Caflsettirti  Otal.}.— The  boxes  of  a  ease. 

Cassettino  del  Dia-srolo  (Ttjil.).— The  devil's  box  ; 
a  box  reserved  for  broken  letters  and  pi. 

Casaetto  (Hal,), — Cases  for  brass  rule,  cuts,  &c. 

Cassis  Paper.  —  Broken  paper,  from  the  French 
casscr,  to  break.  The  term  has  now  gone  out  of  use, 
but  a  former  writer  on  typography  aiiys ;  "A  bundle  of 
paper  contains  two  reams,  or  forty-three  quires,  and 
twenty-four  sheets  to  each  quire,  _  If  perfect ;  If  not, 
twenty  quires  to  the  ream,  of  which  the  two  outside 
quires  are  called  corded  or  cassie,  tis  they  only  serve  for 
cuses  to  the  ream.  These  outside  quiTes  are  by  the  pa- 
per-makei'  made  up  of  torn,  wrinkled,  stained  and  other 
damaged  sheets,  yet  the  whole  quiro  very  rarely  consists 
of  such  sheets,  but  frequently  some  good  sheets  may  be 
found  in  looking  them  over.    But  tlie  general  custom 
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now  fa  for  booksellers  and  authors  to  send  in  their  paper 
perfect,  When,  however,  it  Is  sent  in  imperfect  it  is  the 
warehouseman's  business  to  lay  by  the  two  outside  quires, 
Qtid  cull  them  -when  most  convenient ;  likewise  to  dis- 
pose of  them  ao  that  they  may  neither  bo  at  the  begin- 
ning nor  end,  hut  about  the  middle  of  the  volume,  or 
use  them  for  jobs  or  proof-paper,  for  they  are  seldom  as 
perfect  as  the  inside  quires."  After  the  introduction  of 
the  Fourdrinler  machine  this  practice  was  disused,  and 
since  1M2  has  bean  obsolete. 

Cast. — A  direction  at  the  head  of  a  page  or  pages  by 
the  editor  of  a  magtizino  or  book  that  be  has  completed 
his  final  proof  and  that  the  plates  can  now  be  made  In 
some  offices  O.  K.  is  used  for  the  same  purpose.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  "  oil  korrcct,"  tlio  spell- 
ing charged  against  Amos  Kendall,  postmaster-general 
in  .Tiiekson's  time,  who  was  said  by  his  enemies  to  have 
Spelled  these  words  thus, 

Castaldi,  Panphilo. — It  is  claimed  by  the  Italians 
that  the  invention  of  printing  is  owing  to  Cast&ldt.  He 
■was  burn  of  a  distinguished  family  inFeltre,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  had  attained  reputa- 
tion in  145ft,  He  was  a  literary  man,  and  was  a  poet  of 
considerable  merit.  The  story  of  Lis  life  is  thus  related 
by  an  Italian  historian  j 

"Panphilo  Castaldi  was  born  in  Feltro,  of  noble  par- 
ents, at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  He  was 
highly  educated  and  intelligent.  Although  a  poet  and 
a  lawyer  of  good  reputation,  his  love  for  literature  in- 
duced liim  to  open  a  achool  for  polito  learning,  which 
soon  became  famous  and  attracted  pupils  from  foreign 
countries,  None  of  his  pupils  acquired  greater  reputa- 
tion than  John  Fust,  who  is  called  Fausto  Comisbergo 
by  tbe  historian  of  Feltro.  This  Fust  resided  with  Cas- 
taldl  in  Feltre  as  early  as  1454.  In  the  year  144ft  Castaldi 
had  seen  a  proof  of  Gutenberg's  attempts  at  the  inven- 
tion of  typography.  Gutenberg  at  that  time  (1443)  was 
supported  by  the  money  of  Fust  and  the  skill  of  Schoef- 
fer,  his  partners.  After  ten  years  of  experiment  Guten- 
berg had  done  nothing  more  than  print  from  blocks  of 
wood  and  with  metallic  characters.  He  had  not  yet  in- 
vented movable  types,  for  the  Bible  of  1458  should  bo 
classified  with  the  block-books. 

"  Castaldi,  more  ingenious  or  more  fortunate,  had  al- 
ready invented  movable  types  boforo  the  arrival  of  Fust 
in  Feltre.  It  is  well  known  that  a  century  before  the 
publication  of  tho  Mentz  Psalter  of  1457  initial  letters 
and  capita]  letters  formed  of  glass  wore  manufactured 
at  Murano  and  used  in  Italy.  Those  glass  letters  wore 
probably  the  invention  of  Piotro  di  Katalo,  Bishop  of 
Bquilo,  Castaldi  had  noticed  that  these  letters  wore  of 
advantage  to  the  scribes,  who  printed  them  in  their 
manuscript  books.  He  at  once  saw  that  It  would  be 
possible  to  print  entire  books,  instead  of  occasional  let- 
ter*, with  movable  typos,  The  facility  with  which  this 
invention  had  bem  made  caused  him  to  undervalue  its 
importance.  He  gave  the  idea  to  Pust,  who,  returning 
to  his  partners  in  145*)  or  a  little  before,  enabled  them  to 
appropriate  the  invention  of  Castaldi,  They  greedily 
adopted  this  invention,  and  in  14S7  they  produced  the 
Psalter,  the  drat  book  printed  with  movable  diameters 
of  wood." 

Kothing  is  extant  printed  by  him,  and  his  invention, 
if  it  really  was  an  invention,  was  a  barren  one.  CastEildi 
died  in  1470. 

Cast-Iron  Chases,— Chases  made  by  casting  in  an 
iron-foundry.  Those,  though  cheapei'  than  wrought 
iron,  are  rougher  and  more  likely  to  bo  fractured.  When 
made  by  good  foundries  sizes  as  large  as  medium  may 
be  ordered. 

Coating  Tip. — Measuring  the  quantity  of  work  done, 
so  that  the  compositor  may  be  paid.  Tho  statement  that 
all  works  should  be  cast  up  with  the  heads  and  direc- 
tions Inclusive  means  that  m  measuring  the  compositor 


should  be  paid  for  head  and  foot  lines.   Not  used  in 

America. 

Casting'  Off. — Estimating  how  many  pages  a  certain 
quantity  of  copy  will  make  in  type.  This  is  a.  very  dif- 
ficult problem.  Should  the  copy  be  reprint,  it  can  be 
done  quickly,  a  few  lines  of  it  being  composed  and  the 
result  noticed.  But  in  manuscript  it  is  not  so  easy.  It 
may  be  in  several  handwritings  and  on  pages  of  differ- 
ent magnitudes.  This  is  nearly  always  the  case  in  dic- 
tionaries and  encyclopaedias,  and  is  frequently  so  in  other 
works.  Wlieu  all  the  writing,  however,  is  done  by  one 
author  the  task  is  more  simple.  Yet  even  in  this  case, 
owing  to  the  greater  number  of  paragraphs  in  one  part 
tlian  In  another,  tlie  variations  in  beginning  at  the  top  of 
the  page  and  ending  at  the  bottom,  and  the  interlinea- 
tions and  erasures,  ft  ja  difficult  to  do  more  than  make 
an  approximation.  There  is  also  another  thing  to  be 
noticed.  A  writer  will  frequently  begin  a  book  in  a  hand 
of  a  certain  magnitude,  but,  that  not  being  his  custom- 
ary one,  he  may,  long  before  tho  work  fo  concluded,  fall 
into  his  natural  handwriting,  which  may  eitherbe  larger 
or  smaller.  Many  books  require  no  casting  off ;  they 
are  to  be  aet  until  tho  work  is  finished,  whether  it  makes 
four  hundred  or  six.  hundred  pages.  But  when  there  is 
a  necessity  for  the  copy  to  go  into  so  many  pages,  the 
sheets  of  copy  should  first  be  accurately  numbered,  not 
trusting  to  tiie  author's  numbers.  Then  a  dozen  lines  of 
copy  without,  interlineations  are  to  be  taken  from  each 
of  four  or  five  different  places  in  an  ordinary  book,  or 
six  to  eight  in  a  large  One,  which  are  to  bo  sot  up  in  the 
measure  proposed.  If  they  run  alike,  the  author's  hand- 
writing ia  probably  very  regular.  If  the  twelve  lines 
make  ten  or  type,  and  there  arc  thirty-nine  on  the  page, 
then  each  ahcet  will  require  thirty- two  and  a  half  lines 
In  the  metal.  The  page,  it  will  be  supposed,  has  forty 
lines,  there  being  nine  Hundred  pages  of  copy.  Divide 
the  product  of  thirty-two  and  a  half  with  nine  hundred 
by  forty  and  the  number  of  pages  can  be  told,  which  in 
tills  case  is  seven  hundred  and  seventy-six  and  a  quarter. 
Such  would  be  the  result  if  ovory  page  were  exactly 
alike.  But  chapter  headings  must  be  allowed  for,  ex- 
tracts go  In  smaller  type,  as  do  notes  and  poetry,  and 
there  is  an  average  of  nearly  half  a  page  lost  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter.  The  amount  of  erasures  must  bo  com- 
puted, and  also  how  much  effect  the  interlineations  will 
have  in  enlargi  ng  or  diminish!  ng  the  text.  It  may  resul  t 
from  this  calculation  that  thero  will  be  equal  to  nine 
hundred  and  eleven  pages  of  copy,  so  that  several  pages 
more  must  be  made. 

A  determination  of  this  matter  with  exactness  h  of 
great  importance.  Each  part  of  a  book  should  be  esti- 
mated separately.  The  title-pa.se  and  its  reverse  will 
make  two  pages ;  a  preface  two,  four,  six,  or  as  many  as 
may  be  needed  j  the  table  of  contents  an  even  number 
of  pages,  although  a  list  of  illustrations  may  be  run  in 
with  it ;  following  this  is  the  body  of  the  work,  possibly 
with  notes  or  extracts  In  smaller  type,  and  at  the  end  a 
supplement,  an  appendix  and  an  index.  Each  of  these 
must  be  curef  ully  computed  and  then  the  whole  added 
together.  There  are  several  sources  of  error  hero  which 
should  be  guarded  against,  If  the  computation  was  for 
solid  pages,  and  it  should  afterwards  be  decided  to 
change  them  to  leaded  pagea,  the  ratio  is  not  the  same 
between  the  amount  of  matter  in  each  if  the  type  ia 
small  pica  as  it  is  if  the  type  is  long  primer.  In  a  page 
of  nonpareil  leaded  the  leads  occupy  one-fourth  of  the 
space ;  in  pica  one-seventh.  Leaded  matter  should  also 
have  more  liberal  computations  for  blanks,  chapter  head- 
ings or  space  between  paragraphs  of  different  sized  type, 
and  in  double-leaded  matter  the  words  must  be  spaced 
more  widely  apart.  Type  grows  thicket  as  it  gota  small- 
er. Thus  a  page  of  1,000  ems  in  pica  would  contain 
1,861  ems  in  Small  pica,  1,777  in  long  primer,  2,350  in 
bourgeois,  3,777  in  brevier,  H,381  in  minion  and  4,000  in 
nonpareil,    But  the  4,000  ema  in  nonpareil  do  not  con- 
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tain  as  much  as  four  pages  of  pica ;  and  it  Is  doubtful 
whether  they  contain  more  than  three  and  !i  half  pages. 

Upon  this  subject  Hansard  remarks  that  to  cost  off 
manuscript  with  accuracy  and  precision  is  an  essential 
object,  but  a  very  unpleasant  and  troublesome  task,  re- 

3 airing  great  attention  and  matora  deliberation,  Much 
ifflculty  andtrouWo  are  occasioned  by  copy  irregularly 
written,  containing  interlineations,  erasures  and  varia- 
tions in  the  size  or  Uic  paper ;  to  these  irregularities  the 
attention  must  be  closely  directed,  and  they  will  too  fre- 
quently baffle  the  best  endeavors  at  calculation.  The 
first  tiling  necessary  ia  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  copy,  and  to  notice  whether  it  is  written  evenly, 
whether  it  lias  many  interlineations,  &c,  the  number  of 
break-lines,  and  whether  divided  into  chapters  and  sub- 
heads, so  tlmt  allowances  mfiy  be  made  in  the  calculation 
to  prevent  tins  plan  of  the  work  from  being  afterwards 
infringed  upon.  These  observations  should  be  entered 
as  n  memorandum  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  to  assist 
the  memory  and  save  the  trouble  of  re-e^uinlnlug  the 
manuscript. 

This  preparation  being  made,  tako  that  part  of  the 
copy  for  calculation  nearest  the  general  tendency  of  the 
wilting,  and  reckon  the  number  of  words  contained  in 
one  line,  previously  counting  a  number  of  separate  lines, 
so  that  the  one  adopted  maybe  a  fair  average ;  then  tnko 
tue  number  of  lines  in  a  page  and  multiply  the  one  by 
the  other,  which  again  multiply  by  the  quantity  of  folios 
{pages)  which  the  manuscript  copy  mny  contain,  and  thus 
we  are  nut  into  possession  of  the  amount  of  words  con- 
tained in  the  work  with  as  little  loss  of  time  and  us  much 
accuracy  as  circumstances  will  admit ;  the  necessary  al- 
lowance should  then  be  mude  for  break-lines,  chapters, 
insertions,  &c,  according  to  the  observations  previously 
made  on  the  memorandum.  If  the  information  has  been 
f  urnlshed  as  to  what  sized  letter  the  work  is  to  ba  done 
in  anA  what  the  width  of  the  page,  the  measure  is  to  be 
made  accordingly,  and  after  composing  a  few  lines  of  the 
manuscript  copy  we  shall  bo  enabled  to  form  an  opinion 
of  the  number  of  words  which  will  come  into  each  print- 
ed line ;  then  take  the  length  of  the  page  and  multiply 
the  one  by  the  other,  which  will  produce  the  informa- 
tion previously  gained  from  tlie  adoption  of  the  same 
made  on  the  manuscript  page  ;  then  compare  their  re- 
sults, and  if  the  manuscript  drive  out  multiply  the  print 
by  a  larger  number  than  the  last  folio  of  the  writing  ; 
and  so,  vice  versa,  if  the  print  drive  out  we  multiply  it 
by  a  leas,  until  wa  bring  the  number  of  words  to  agreo ; 
the  multiplier  on  the  printed  calculation  will  show  what 
will  be  the  hist  folio  of  the  printed  volume,  which  being 
divided  into  sheets  according  to  tho  printed  size  of  the 
work,  it  vfll  be  ascertained  whether  it  will  bear  to  be 
leaded,  or  the-  chapters  begin  pages,  Ac.,  or  whether  it 
must  be  made  up  close,  the  measure  widened,  the  page 
lengthened,  or  the  size  of  the  letter  reduced, 

Should  tho  size  of  the  page  and  letter  be  left  to  the 
opinion  of  the  printer,  with  no  other  order  than  tho  num- 
ber of  sheets  tho  work  is  intended  to  make,  by  following 
the  above  mode  be  will  bo  enabled  pretty  fkccurately  to 
give  his  directions.  We  take  the  number  of  words  in  a 
line  of  manuscript  at  twenty,  the  lines  In  a  page  at  fifty ; 
we  multiply  fifty  by  twenty,  which  will  produce  1,000 
words  in  a  page  ;  we  then  multiply  1,000  by  whiili 
la  supposed  to  be  tho  number  of  folios  in  tlie  manuscript 
and  we  shall  rind  it  contains  4£S,000  wOTds.  The  work 
being-  printed  in  pica  octavo,  twenty  cms  measure,  and 
each  line  containing  ten  words,  each  page  forty  lines, 
the  case  will  stand  thus : 

XATWBCHIPT,  I  PRINTED. 

50*30*423- 422,000    |   40x10x1,055  =  433,000 

Having  ascertained  the  number  of  sheets  the  work  will 
make,  and  that  number  being  sufficient  for  two  volumes, 
they  are  divided  accordingly.  But  should  the  author 
wish  to  have  his  work  comprised  in  one  volume,  it  Is  to 
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be  prepared  with  the  sized  type  and  measure  which  may 
aeeord  with  his  inclinations.  By  referring  to  a  scale  of 
proportions,  and  placing  a  brevier  by  the  side  of  the  pica 
body,  we  find  that  a  page  will  contain  sixty-two  lines  in- 
stead of  forty,  and  tho  same  difference  in  tiie  width, 
wliiuh  will  be  one-half  more  than  the  former  calculation. 
Wo  therefore  multiply  sixty -two  by  fifteen  words  in  a 
line,  one-half  added  to  tho  ten  in  pica,  which  will  givo 
030  words  in  a  page  ;  multiply  that  by  454,  it  will  pro- 
duce 432,330  words ;  454  will,  therof  ore,  be  the  last  folio, 
should  the  volume  be  printed  in  brevier,  which  will  be 
twenty-eight  sheet3  and  six  pages.  In  works  that  are  to 
be  leaded,  tiie  calculation  mustbe  according  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  lead  in  the  house  in  which  the  work  is  to  be 
printed,  as  they  are  apt  to  vary  ;  though  in  general  three 
le:nia  go  to  a  brevier,  [It  appears  from  this  tliat  the 
leads  in  Hansard's  time  were  thicker  than  are  now  used.] 
Therefore,  in  a  work  similar  to  the  foregoing  wh  should 
add  one-third  for  leads,  which  will  drive  it  out  to  604 
pages,  which  is  more  tluui  a  volume  generally  contains, 
If  it  should  be  thought  too  mudi  the  measure  may  be 
widened  and  the  page  lengthened. 
CaBuela  (Pr.).— Jobs. 

Catalogue. — A  list  or  enumeration  of  names,  title* 
of  books  or  articles  of  merchandise  arranged  method! 
cally.  This  class  of  work  is  a  very  important  one  in 
printing-offices.  Catalogues  originally  were  only  state- 
ments in  a  very  condensed  form  of  the  goods  which 
dealers  had  to  show,  but  they  have  increased  in  bulk 
and  expensiveness  until  now  some  of  them  are  among 
the  most  sumptuous  books  manufactured.  The  largest 
one  published  in  the  printing  line  in  early  days  waB  a 
quarto  specimen  book  of  the  Johnson  Type-Foundry, 
issued  about  1856,  which  cost  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. An  expense  of  $10,000  for  a  catalogue  is  common, 
■while  $40,000  or  *50,000  has  frequently  been  spent. 
The  page  is  as  a  rule  a  very  large  one  ;  often  there  are  a 
multitude  of  cuts  introduced,  which  require  great  pains 
in  getting  ready.  The  book  is  f rcqucutly  a  thick  one, 
und  a  strong  and  handsome  binding  has  to  be  provided 
for  it.  Instances  are  known  where  the  cost  of  catalogues 
h;is  been  mine  than  $100,000. 

Catch  for  tlio  Bar,— In  ivoodcn  hand-presses,  two 
pieces  of  wood  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  ono  part  coming 
against  the  bar  when  it  returns  after  making  an  impres- 
sion.   Its  use  la  to  prevent  tho  bar  going  over  too  far. 

Catches. — Made  generally  of  brass,  to  hold  stereo- 
type or  electrotype  plates  on  mocks. — Jawbi. 

Catch-Line. — 1.  The  line  whioh.  contains  the  catch 
word  at  the  bottom  of  a  page.  3.  A  Short,  unimpor- 
tant line  placed  between  longer  lines  on  a  title-page  or 
in  a  displayed  job ;  such  words  as  of,  and,  the,  or,  when 
standing  alone  in  the  centre  of  long  lines,  being  catch- 
lines, 

CatohvrorrL — A  word  placed  at  the  lower  right-hand 
comer  of  pages  in  old  books,  Indicating  the  first  word 
on  the  following  page,  The  use  of  catchwords  was.  in 
vogue  till  about  1807,  but  there  are  some  instances  much 
later.  One  English  periodica,  tiie  Quarterly  Review, 
still  employs  them. 

Gatenati. — Chained  books.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
vfiiit  usual  to  chain  books  to  shelves  and  reading-desks, 
and  when,  as  often  happened,  a  volume  was  too  heavy 
to  be  lif  ted,  the  desk  to  which  it  was  chained  was  made 
to  revolve.  In  large  households  or  baronial  custles  it 
was  no  unusual  thing  to  And  a  book  which  was  prized 
and  valued  by  jill  attached  to  a  t^ble  or  stand  In  the 
great  hall,  so  that  those  members  of  tlie  family  who 
could  raid  had  easy  access  to  the  volume.  This  custom 
of  securing  books  by  mains  of  chains  prevailed  also  in 
churches,  A  print  is  extant  representing  tho  library  in 
tlie  University  of  Loydon  which  shows  that  this  practice 
extended  down  to  the  seventeenth  century.  Mr.  Will- 
iam Eludes  has  written  interestingly  on  Chained  Books. 
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expired. 

Very  soon  i  "    _  ' 

Low  Countries,  then  the  centre  of  the  trade  in  which  lie 
was  engaged,  and  remained  there  for  tliirty  years.  In 
14$i3  Bdwunl  IV.  grunted  to  an  association  of  English 
merchants,  thu  Merchant  Adventurers,  a  new  charter 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  find  Caxton  was  named 
its  governor  at  Bruges.  Tills  position  was  a  highly ■im- 
portant ono,  mid  his  appointment  indicated  tliat  ho  was 
n  man  of  high  consideration  among  his  fellow-inerehnnts. 
The  sister  of  the  Idng  married  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  at 
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Canstique  (Pr.). — Lye  or  potash,  wed  in  washing  a 
form. 

Ca*e,  Edward,  ths  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magn- 
zinc,  was  bred  a  printer.  His  master,  a  printer  of  some 
reputation,  named  Collins,  lived  unhappily  with  his 
wife,  and  the  ycara  of  Cave's  apprenticeship  proved  very 
uneomf ortablc  ones.  He  had  received  a  good  education , 
and  after  his  time  was  out  edited  and  wrote  some  hooks, 
then  being  made  clerk  of  the  f  ranks.  By  his  diligence 
and  economy  ho  at  length  saved  enough  to  purchase  a, 
small  printing-offlco,  and  began  the  publication  of  tHo 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  a  penodi- 
cal  which  has  eontiuued  to  Our 
time,  and  which  was  for  many 
years  the  chief  English  repertory 
of  hlatory  and  light  literature. 
'  T)r,  Johnson  was  for  a  long  time 
Its  chief  writer.  Cave  died  on 
January  10,  1754,  having  been 
born  on  Fobruary  89,  10&1.  Ills 
sobriquet  was  Bylvamis  Urban. 

Caiiie,  Adam  T.,  a  printer  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  was  horn  in 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  on  March  4,  1815. 
He  entered  the  American  Volun- 
teer office  in  tliat  town  in  1815, 
und  thett  wcut  to  Philadelphia, 
where  lio  was  tinder  instruction 
in  the  type  and  stereotype  foun- 
dry of  Jedediah  Howe.  He  pub- 
lished a  newspaper  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  Va. ,  and  was  also  employed 
in  Washington.  In  184i  he  went 
to  Charleston,  S.  C,  there  becom- 
ing the  foreman  of  the  Mercury, 
and  later  was  a  publisher  of  the  South  Carolinian,  at 
Columbia,  Ej,  C,  For  two  successive  winters  he  and  Ids 
partner  were  printers  to  the  lower  house.  While  in 
South  Carolina  he  studied  law  and  whs  admitted  to  the 
bar,  but  on  the  war  breaking  out  he  returned  to  Colum- 
bia, becoming  foreman  and  associate  editor  of  tlie  Caro- 
lina Guardian.  After  the  war  he  went  back  again  to 
Washington,  and  in  1^74  became  a  proof- reader  in  the 
Government  Friuting-0  dice ,  where  he  sti  11  remains.  Ho 
contributed  to  the  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  volumes 
of  Menamin's  Printers'  Circular  a  long  and  carefully-pre- 
pared account  of  tho  Columbia  Typographical  Society, 
an  exceedingly  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  print- 
ing in  America. 

Cftiton,  William,  an  eminent  printer  of  England, 
and  the  first  who  practiced  his  art  in  that  country,  was 
born  "  in  Kent  In  the  Wet dd."  The  year  is  not  known, 
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in  1441,  before  Caxton's  apprenticeship  had 
;ry  soon  after  this  he  left  England  for  Bruges,  in  the 
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TUT  DEria  AM?  HAl'IHCEa. 

about  this  lime  and  bestowed  much  favor  upon  the  mer- 
cer, and  by  14T0  he  had  entirely  relinquished  his  busi- 
ness for  the  household  service  of  Margaret.  He  had 
long  paid  attention  to  the  romances  of  the  day  and  trans- 
lated some  of  them  to  keep  himself  out  of  Idleness.  The 
first  that  he  thus  took  up  was  Le  Reenyell  des  IIistoire3 
dc  Troyc.  It  wns  in  great  demand,  and  In  order  to 
oblige  Ills  friends  he  resolved  to  learn  the  new  tirtof  print- 
ing so  thsit  lie  might  have  more  copies  to  lend.  No  yair 
nor  place  of  publication  wrb  mentioned  in  the  book  when 
it  was  at  last  given  to  the  world,  and  bibliographers 
disagree  as  to  tho  town  where  he  learned  tho  art.  Mr. 
Blades,  who  is  the  highest  author!  ty  upon  this  matter,  is 
of  opinion  that  ho  learned  it  from  Colard  Mansion,  who 
about  14T3  set  up  a  press  in  Bruges.  The  next  yerur  the 
Reeuyell  was  given  to  tho  worlds  being  tho  first  printed 
book  in  tlie  English  language.  The  Ginne  and  Playe  of 
the  Chessc  was  the  second  book,  ulso 
printed  at  Bruges.  In  1476  be  left  that 
town  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
and  shortly  afterwards  began  printing 
in  Westminster,  at  the  Abbey.  Histo- 
rians are  not  m  accord  as  to  tho  exact 
place,  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  was 
in  tlie  location  now  known  as  tlie  Al- 
monry. Tlicre  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
is  from  the  circumstance  of  his  printing 
at  this  abbey  that  the  expression  of  a 
chapel,  now  used  to  indicate  the  work- 
men in  a  printing-onlce  taken  collective- 
ly, first  sprung.  _  Wyiikcn  de  Worde 
afterwards  occupied  the  same  building. 
The  first  book  thut  Caxton  himself  print- 
ed, and  tlie  first  in  England,  w»s  atlled 


nor  is  his  family,  but  lie  describes  himself  in  1474  as  an 
old  man,  und  wo  know  that  he  was  apprenticed  in  1438 
to  the  mercer's  tTade,  He  must,  therefore,  In  we  been 
born  not  far  from  1419  or  1430,  Robert  Large,  a  dealer 
in  cloths  of  high  reputation,  was  his  master,  but  lie  died 


phers.  In  the  colophon  are  particulars 
of  tlie  publication,  with  tlie  date,  which  was  Novem- 
ber 18,  14T7.  The  type  is  identical  with  that  in  Man- 
sion's later  books,  Part  of  tlie  text  was  from  Caxton's 
From  this  time  forth  for  the  remainder  of 
he  was  indefatigable  In  his  exertions  with  his 
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own  pen, 
his  life 
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press.  He  was  not  only  a  printer  and  publisher,  but 
■mas  also  frequently  a  translator  and  author.  It  was 
necessary,  too,  for  trim  to  east  his  own  type,  as  there 
was  no  place  from  which  such  supplies  could  be  pur- 
chased. A  recent  list  gives  the  whole  number  of  books 
issued  by  him  as  seventy-one,  com  prising  more  than 
eighteen  thousand  large  pages,  all  done  In  seventeen 
years.  Few  of  them  are  m  any  language  but  English, 
although  ho  was  an  excellent  French  and  a  fair  Latin 
scholar,  and  his  influence  was  probably  as  grant  as  that 

of  any  one  In  Axing 
the  future  of  the 
English  tongue. 
People  bow  to  au- 
thority, find  to  the 
unlearned  it  scorns 
as  if  there  can  be  no 
arguing  against  the 
authority  of  a  print- 
ed book.  He  did 
not  cease  bockmak- 
ing  until  his  life 
closed.  In  1431  he 
truncated  tiie  Vitus 
Patrum,  which  was 
finished  at  last  by  Wyhken  do  Worde,  his  apprentice 
and  coadjutor,  who  In  bia  colophon  tells  us  that  it  was 
finished  at  the  "  last  diiye  of  his  [Caxton's]  lyff."  It.  is 
not  known  exactly  at  what  date  his  death  occurred,  but 
it  was  at  about  the  tad  of  1491  or  beginning  of  141)2. 
He  was  buried  at  St,  Margaret's,  ■Westminster,  which  ad- 
joins the  walls  of  the  Abbey.  No  genuine  portrait  of 
him  is  known. 

Canton  used  six  kinds  Of  type.  The  sizes  were  two- 
lino  brevier,  English,  paragon  and  great  primer.  Of  the 
two  latter  ho  had  two  faces  each.  If  a  book  supposed 
to  be  a  Caxton  has  a  title-page,  has  any  Roman  or  Italic 
type,  possesses  any  comiwis  of  the  ordinary  shape,  or 
uses  catchwords,  it  is  not  genuine, 

CaXttm  Machine. — A  small  platen  jobbing  machine 
worked  by  foot  or  by  steam  power,  made  in  Stockport, 
England, 

Cedilla.— A  mark  below  the  letter  c,  to  Indicate  It 
is  to  be  pronounced  like  s.  AVhere  sorts  cannot  be  ob- 
tained one  can  be  made  from  a  figure  fi  turned  upside 
down,  thus :  e,    In  Flench  it  is  cedillc 

Celluloid.— A  material  formed  of  gun-cotton  and 
camphor,  which  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is,  when  un- 
colorcd,  beautifully  white,  resembling  ivory.  It  has 
been  applied  to  mauy  uses  in  connection  with  printing, 
among  others  to  the  makiti  e  of  stereotype  plates,  imita- 
tion wood- letter  and  covers  for  books.  In  tlie  stereotyp- 
ing the  engraving  or  tlio  form  to  be  stereotyped  is  first 
used  to  make  a  fine  paper  matrix,  just  ;o  if  a  common 
metal  stereotype  was  to  be  made.  Then  this  matrix  is 
laid  Hat  on  a  smooth  metal  surface,  and  over  it  is  laid  a 
sheet  of  celluloid.  The  two  are  put  into  a  hydraulic 
press,  the  temperature  is  raised  to  SOO  degrees,  the  cel- 
luloid then  being  pressed  into  the  matrix  at  a  pressure 
of  400  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  When  taken  out  and 
cooled  the  celluloid  plate  Is  an  exact  counterpart  of  the 
original  type,  and  for  use  is  cemented  to  a  suitable 
wooden  backing.  It  is  a  highly  inflammable  substance, 
and  is  consumed  with  so  much  rapidity  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  put  the  fire  out  by  any  ordinary  means. 

Printing  upon  celluloid  is  more  difficult  than  upon 
paper,  as  the  substance  is  like  ivory,  and  in  addition  to 
resisting  the  type  does  not  hold  the  ink.  This  Is  over- 
come by  using  heat  and  by  having  a  caustic  substance 
In  the  ink  that  to  a  certain  extent  will  dissolve  the  cel- 
luloid. 

Cellulose. —Tlie  material  forming  the  cellular  tissue 
of  wood,  used  as  a  material  in  the  manufacture  of  pa- 
per.   See  Pafeu. 
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Censorship  of  the  Press. — The  regulations  which 
formerly  prevailed  in  most  European  countries,  and 
wliloh  are  still  in  force  in  some  of  them,  in  accordance 
with  ■which  manuscripts,  printed  books,  pamphlets  and 
plays  and  newspapers  are  examined  by  officials,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  aTe 
empowered  to  prevent  publication  or  suppress  any  part 
of  the  tesct  if  they  And  anything  in  Such  books  or  writ- 
ings obnoxious  to  the  prevailing  political  or  religions 
system  or  to  the  authorities.  A  general  censorship  of 
the  press  was  established  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
as  early  as  IfilG,  and  is  Still  enforced  so  far  as  Its  author- 
ity extends.  In  England  there  were  licensers  of  books, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  bishops ;  a  general  system 
of  censorship,  established  by  a  decree  of  the  Star  Cham- 
ber in  lfiST,  remained  in  force  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
was  confirmed  by  net  of  Parliament  in  11548.  Against  ' 
this  act  Milton  protested  in  his  Aroopagitica :  a  Speech 
for  the  liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing.  The  censor- 
ship was  abolished  in  'England  in  1604,  In  France  a 
general  censorship  existed  from  the  invention  of  print- 
ing till  1790,  when  it  was  abolished ;  and  it  has  since 
been  several  times  restored  with  various  ameliorations, 
and  again  abolished.  It  was  dually  done  away  with  In 
1830,  though  a  modified  system  of  censorship  wis  after- 
wards  established  and  still  exists.  In  Russia  there  is  a 
very  rigid  censorship  of  the  press.  In  Spain  the  cen- 
sorship was  abolished  by  tho  constitution  of  1837,  In 
Germany,  after  great  vicissitudes,  the  consorship  has 
remained  abolished  since  1848.  There  is  no  authorita- 
tive censorship  in  Norway,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands, 
Denmark  or  Belgium,  but  penalties  are  imposed  upon 
those  who  offend  through  the  press.  In  the  United 
States  the  press  Is  and  always  has  been  absolutely  free 
from  uny  form  of  political  or  ecclesiastical  censorship. 
— Century  Dictionary. 

Tii is  is  not  strictly  true.  The  press  at  Cambridge  and 
at  Boston  was  placed  under  the  inspection  of  magis- 
trates during  the  seventeenth  century,  and  Bradford  had 
much  trouble  with  the  authorities  In  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  soon  after  beginning  operations,  Ills  first 
offense  In  Philadelphia  was  printing  "  my  lord  Penn," 
and  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  the  book  and  erase 
the  objectionable  words  with  a  pen.  During  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  in  tho  United  States  newspapers  sent 
from  the  North  to  the  South  were  generally  inspected 
there  to  see  whether  they  contained  inh"umimd*ry  mat- 
ter, and  if  they  did  postmasters  frequently  refused  to 
deliver  them,  being  sustained  in  this  action  during  one 
or  two  administrations  by  the  Postmaster- General. 
During  the  Civil  War  newspapers  winch  were  offensive 
to  Unionists  were  sometimes  stopped  by  the  arrest  of 
their  editors,  and  in  two  cases  flics  of  soldiers  prevented 
the  access  of  editors  to  their  own  offices,  thereby,  of 
course,  stopping  publication. 

Centre  Bar,— The  piece  of  wood  in  the  centre  of 
the  case  which  divides  the  right-hand  portion  from  the 
left.  In  the  lower  case  it  frequently  has  a  depression 
in  it,  formed  by  compositors  striking  it  with  letters 
which  they  desire  to  turn  in  their  fingers. 

Centre  Tools. — Tools  cut  for  the  ornamentation  of 
the  centre  of  panels  and  sides  of  a  book-cover. 

Centred  Figures- — Small  figures  east  centrally  on 
a  lirgar  body,  generally  used  In  numbering  lines  for 
reference  purposes  in  poetical  works. — Jaeobt, 

Ceriph  or  Carlf.— See  Serif, 

CerogTaphy, — The  art  of  engraving  on  wax  spread 
over  a  sheet  of  copper  from  which,  through  the  galvauo- 
plsistic  process,  an  electrotype  is  taken  ready  for  print- 
ing. This  process  is  frequently  used  in  map-work,  the 
lines  thus  made  being  very  distinct. 

Certificates  Of  Deposit,— These  are  Issued  only  by 
banks  or  bankers,  orders  seldom  exceeding  a  thousand 
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copies.  They  are  printed  two  or  four  to  the  page  of 
folded  paper. 

Certificates  of  Stook  a  to  usually  printed  one  on 
the  half  sheet,  whip-stitched  and  hound  in  oblong  shape. 
Flat  cap,  14  by  17  inches,  is  generally  used. 

Chalcography, — The  art  of  engraving  on  copper 
or  brass. 

Chaldaic. — Chaldee  letters,  vowel  points  and  ac- 
cents correspond  in  every  particular  with  the  Hebrew 
characters. 

Challenge  Job  Press. —A.  press  in  eight  sizes, 
printing  up  to  ]4|£  by      mside  in  Chicago, 

Challenge  Paper- Cutte*. — A  paper-cutter  made 
in  Chicago,  receiving  power  by  the  turning  down  of  a 
perpendicular  lever. 


Chamois. — The  wild  goat  of  the  Alps ;  a  kind  of 
soft  leather  made  from  the  skin  of  this  animal,  and  used 
for  bindings  and  many  other  purposes. 

Champion  Press. — A  small  job  press  mucin  in  New 
York. 

Chaoatype. — A  background  answering  the  purpose 
of  a  tint,  but  bearing  a  closer  resemblance  to  a  photo- 
graph of  the  prominences  and  hollows  on  the  moon  than 
can  be  found  anywhere  else.    See  Owltype, 

CJiap-Bc-ctk, — A  smalt  tooli;  or  pamphlet  carried 
about  for  Sale  by  hawkers.  The  word  comes  from  the 
same  root  as  cheap.  Books  to  circulate  among  the  poor 
must  always  have  tiean  cheap,  as  dear  ones  cannot  be 
afforded,  and  from  the  beginning  of  printing,  and  even 
before,  such  works  wore  sold  by  peddlers  and  hawkers. 
Ko  particular  form  has  ever  been  adopted  for  them,  but 
they  are  in  all  shapes  except  that  of  the  broadside.  In 
the  k&t  century  Newbery,  who  was  the  first  children's 
publisher  on  a  great  scale  In  London,  issued  many  little 
books  for  this  purpose,  and  here  after  the  Revolution 
Babcock  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  wsts  prominent  fn  this  way, 
many  of  the  engravings  being  tnacfe  by  Anderson.  John 
Low  was  the  first  printer  of  this  kind  in  Now  York,  a 
later  publisher  being  Mahlon  Day,  tho  Quaker.  France 
is  now  the  principal  civilized  country  whore  such  books 
are  numerously  Issued  at  the  present  time.  Chap-book 
1b  not  a  term  of  the  trade  nor  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  ;  it  Is  a  bibliographer's  expression, 


Chapel. — The  workmen  in  a  printing-office,  consid- 
ered as  a  society.  It  is  erroneous,  us  Mr.  Blades  points 
Out  in  Notes  and  Queries,  to  consider  this  word  as  ap- 
pertaining to  the  place  of  meeting.  That  may  be  in  a 
becr-bouse,  in  a  public  hall  or  on  the  street.  It  is  always 
a  meeting  of  the  duly  enrolled  members  of  a  printing- 
house.  Strangers  are  not  counted,  nor  aro  men  who  are 
working  casually,  Substitutes  have  a  voice  for  their 
principal,  but  not  for  themselves,  even  though  they  may 
have  thus  been  employed  for  years.  Apprentices  are 
members  of  tho  chapel,  but  cannot  vote,  nor  be  author- 
ized to  act  for  the  chapel.  As  used  in  the  United  States 
now  it  generally  means  an  organization  of  the  union 
printers  employed  in  a  certain  house,  but  according  to 
older  and  more  correct  usage  it  means  finy  tissemblage  of 
printers  thus  taken  collectively.  There  were  chapels  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  before  union;,  and 
Franklin  hits  recorded  what  the  cluipel  did  in  London  in 
his  day,  although  the  1-ondou  Society  did  not  begin  ita 
existence  for  many  years  afterwards.  An  essential  Idea 
of  a  chapel  is  employment.  Therefore,  when  men  go 
out  on  a  strike  and  leave  the  employment  of  a  Certain  per- 
son, or  are  discharged  by  him,  that  chapel  no  longer  ex- 
ists. It  is  by  the  fact  of  non-employment  dissolved.  A 
chapel  may  consist  either  of  men  or  women,  or  both,  out 
cannot  Include  persons  who  are  not  printers.  If  the  em- 
ployer has  more  than  one  printing-office  there  is  a  chapel 
in  each,  and  the  pressroom  has  a  different  eliapei  from 
the  compositors.  So  if  the  establishment  is  a  very  great 
one  there  may  he  different  chapels  in  the  composing- 
room,  job-room,  tabular- room  and  SO  on.  The  meeting 
is  presided  over  by  the  father  or  chairman  of  the  chapel, 
who  is  elected  for  this  purpose  and  who  holds  office  as 
long  as  his  f  ello  w-workmen  are  satisfied  with  Mm.  They 
are  sometimes,  however,  elected  for  a  definite  period. 
If  tiie  father  should  not  be  present  when  action  is  needed 
one  can  be  elected  pro  tempore.  He  is  usually  a  middle- 
aged  or  old  man,  with  much  experience.  A  meeting 
can  be  called  instantly,  but  it  is  usual  to  give  warn- 
ing, when  possible,  the  written  notice  being  hung  up 
or  passed  around.  In  England  there  is  a  clerk  whose 
duty  it  is  to  take  care  of  the  funds.  Mr.  Blades  says 
"  chapels  tire  called  upon  to  settle  internal  disputes 
among  the  workmen,  to  deoide  upon  a  common  course 
of  action  when  a  trade  dispute  arises,  to  welcome  the 
newly-fledged  workman  on  tho  conclusion  of  his  Seven 
ycarr  apprenticeship,  and  to  consider  applications  for 
relief  from  the  chapel  funds."  The  last  two  reasons  do 
not  exist  here.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  tho  term 
"  chapel "  came  from  the  association  of  the  first  printing 
in  England  with  the  Abbey  of  Westminster.  It  is  said 
the  office  was  in  a  sido  Chapel.  McCreory,  in  his  poem 
of  the  Press,  says  i 

EMli  printer  uonee,  howo'er  unWost-lli*  walls. 
E'en  to  tills  day  Ills  liouso  a.  (-Impel  eeUlu, 

"  In  extensive  houses,  ■where  workmen  are  employed, 
the  calling  a  chapel  is  a  business  of  great  importance," 
Says  Mr.  MeCreery,  "  and  generally  takes  place  when  a 
member  of  the  oifloe  has  a  complaint  to  allege  against  any 
of  his  fellow-workmen,  the  first  Intimation  of  which  ho 
makes  to  the  father  of  the  cliapel,  usually  the  oldest 
printer  in  the  house,  Who,  should  he  conceive  that  the 
charge  can  be  substantiated  and  the  injury  supposed  to 
have  been  received  is  of  such  magnitude  as  to  call  for 
the  interference  of  the  law,  summons  the  members  of  the 
chapel  before  him  at  the  imposing-stone,  and  there  re- 
ceives the  allegations  and  the  defense  in  solemn  assem- 
bly, and  dispenses  justice  with  typographical  rigor  and 
impartiality.  These  trials,  although  they  are  sources  of 
neglect  of  business  and  other  in-egularities,  often  afford 
scenes  of  genuine  humor.  The  punishment  generally 
consists  in  the  criminal  providing  a  libation  by  which 
the  offended  workmen  may  wash  away  tho  stain  that  his 
misconduct  has  left  upon  the  body  at  large.  Should  the 
plaintiff  not  be  able  to  substantiate  his  charge  the  fine 
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then  falls  upon  himself  for  having  erroneously  arraigned 
hia  companion — a  mode  of  practice  which  is  marked  with 
the  features  of  sound  policy,  as  It  never  loses  sight  of  the 
good  of  the  chapel." 

These  chapels  were  formerly,  Mr.  Hansard  remarks, 
the  means  not  only  of  regulating  to  proper  behavior  tho 
various  tempers  and  characters  that  might  be  introduced 
into  a  printing-house  in  England,  but  of  establishing  a 
mutual  charity  for  the  purposes  of  relief  in  case  of  sick- 
ness or  misfortune,  in  order  to  effect  which  each  man 
subscribed  a  certain  trifling  sum,  a  penny  or  two  weekly, 
to  which  the  master  regularly  added  perhaps  five  or  ten 
times  as  much,  by  which  contributions  a  fund  was  formed 
called  the  "box."  When  any  member  was  visited  by 
calamity  a  petition  was  drawn  up,  a  dispel  called,  de- 
liberation followed,  and  Such  a  sum  was  voted  as  was 
thought  necessary  for  temporary  relief,  In  process  of 
time  this  excellent  institution,  where  "  man  from  man 
could  find  relief,"  was  perverted  to  evil  purposes  by  be- 
ing made  a  strong  engine  of  combinations  against  the 
masters.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  decreed  that  no  man, 
however  long  he  might  have  subscribed  to  thorn,  should 
have  relief  from  these  funds  if  he  had  failed  in  his  alle- 
giance to  tho  "  committee,"  that  is,  If  he  was  not  pru- 
pared  blindly  to  join  lu  every  combination  and  strike 
that  mfght  he  proposed  In  order  to  force  the  masters  to 
advance  the  prices  of  journeymen's  work,  to  limit  their 
apprentices,  and  to  submit  to  such  regulations  as  might 
be  dictated  by  tho  invisible  committee,  The  conse- 
quence was  the  masters  refused  to  subscribe  to  or  to  be 
collectors  and  treasurers  of  a  fund  wielded  for  their  own 
subjugation.  The  "chapel inquisitions  "  were  then  con- 
vertedto  scenes  of  drunken  revelry,  Mr,  Hansard  contin- 
ues, and  every  man's  caudle,  provided  at  the  cost  of  tho 
master,  placed  on  the  stone  to  illuminate  the  feast,  ox 
perhaps  to  a  tribunal  to  decide  who  was  And  who  was 
not  a  fair  man,  and  should  or  should  not  be  suffered  to 
earn  his  bread  and  support  hia  family,  if  he  happened 
to  have  one,  honestly  by  that  profession  to  which  he  had 
been  brought  up.  During  this  state  of  things  masters 
frequently  found  the  decision  of  their  own  chapel  to  be 
that  every  nuin  who  wsis,  or  might  hereafter  bo,  put 
upon  such  a  particular  work  must  immediately  leave 
his  employment,  and,  as  a  step  further,  that  every  man 
in  the  house  must  cease  work  until  their  demands  were 
complied  with,  This  usurpation  was  endured  until  the 
men  became  much  more  arbiters  of  the  price,  quality 
and  time  of  doing  a  work  than  their  masters  were.  The 
latter  were  forced  Into  means  to  defend  themselves, 
Chapels  were  in  most  houses  abolished,  and,  a  turn-out 
taking  place  about  the  Same  time,  many  masters  were 
obliged  to  clear  their  houses  of  every  journeyman  and 
take  apprentices  and  become  themselves  their  teachers, 
ot  get  them  taught  in  the  best  way  they  eould ;  and  few 
masters,  concludes  he,  who  have  retained  the  command 
of  their  bouses  and  wish  to  be  independent  have  since 
suffered  or  ever  will  suffer  chapels  to  be  revived  in 
them. 

Chapels  once  existed  in  Belgium  and  Stance.  Bout- 
my,  in  his  Argot  des  Typographes,  defines  it  as  a  meet 
ing  of  the  printers  employed  in  the  same  printing-office, 
who  constitute  a  sort  of  brotherhood.  Chapels,  he  adds, 
no  longer  exist,  A  chaplain  was  he  who  held  the  copies 
of  the  works  printed  in  that  house  which  belonged  to  the 
chapel,  which  claimed  one  of  each  work  as  a  matter  of 
right. 

Chapel  Money. — An  ancient  custom  of  allowing 
pecuniary  commission  by  the  tradesmen  to  members  of 
«  chapel.  This  custom  still  survives  in  England  to  a 
Certain  extent,  but  Mr.  Jafiobl  justly  Characterizes  it  as 
a  reprehensible  one. 

Chapel  Hules, — Most  chapels  in  England  have  a  sot 
of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  their  members, 

Chapeloniana. — Members  of  any  chapel  in  a  print- 
ing-office. 


Chapter  Heads. — The  headings  at  the  top  of  a  chap- 
ter. These  should  be  sunk  from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth 
of  the  page. 

Character. — A  distinctive  mark ;  a  letter,  figure  or 
sign. 

Charge. — To  Charge  is,  according  to  Moxon,  to  fill 

fiaper  with  great  pFLges  ;  a  page  with  many  and  great 
Inea ;  or,  a  line  with  many  letters.  We  now  say  a  full 
sheet,  a  full  page,  a  full  lftie, 

Charitable  Work. — It  Is  an  erroneous  practice  to 
make  low  charges  to  benevolent  societies,  asking  only 
half  or  a  third  of  the  value  of  thu  job  because  it  is  for 
charity.  Full  rates  should  be  charged,  and  if  there  is 
any  reason  why  a  donation  should  be  made  it  should  bo 
given  in  money. 

Ch&iLeston,  8,  C. — Printing  began  in  Charleston  In 
the  cariy  part  of  the  last  century.  Thomas  and  Bamsay 
assert  that  newspapers  were  first  published  in  South 
Carolina  iu  or  about  1730  by  Lewis  Timothy .  But  King, 
in  his  History  of  tlie  Newspaper  Press  in  Charleston, 
gives  the  honor  to  Thomas  Whitmarsh,  who  arrived 
there  in  1731,  He  published  the  fatal  number  of  the 
South  Carolina  Qazette  on  January  8,  1731  -2.  Induce- 
ments to  some  printer  to  go  there  and  Settle  had  been 
oifered  previously  by  the  council  of  the  colony,  first  in 
1733,  then  in  17S4,  and  finally  in  1731.  When  Whit- 
Hiarsli  began  his  labors  tho  town  had  then  been  fifty 
years  in  existence.  About  that  time  George  Webb  and 
Elcaiar  Phillips,  Jr.,  two  other  printers,  arrived  In 
Charleston,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  engaged  in 
business.  Whitmarsh  died  in  1733,  of  yellow  fever,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Lewis  Timothy  or  TimoLhec,  a  French 
refugee.  He  died  in  1738,  and  his  paper  was  carried  on 
by  his  widow,  Elizabeth.  In  1737  slie  was  succeeded  by 
her  sons,  Peter  and  Charles.  They  conUn  ued  it  till  1 780, 
when  the  city  was  taken  by  the  British.  Other  oarly 
printers  were  Ohitrles  and  Mary  Crouch,  Robert  Wells  & 
Bon  and  John  Miller,  A.  (huly  paper  was  published  there 
prior  to  179fi,  but  when  it  began  is  not  exactly  known. 
Charleston  has  been  a  place  of  importance  ever  since  its 
foundation,  but  since  1330  has  grown  slowly.  It  never 
lias  been  a  seat  of  book  publishing,  but  its  newspapers 
havo  been  distinguished  for  their  ability.  Two  of  them, 
the  Courier  and  tho  Mercury,  were  published  for  more 
than  half  a  century  each.  The  Adams  waa  the  first 
power-press  used  in  Charleston,  being  introduced  on  the 
Courier  September  1,  1834,  It  was  propelled  by  hand 
until  1851.  Walker  <&  James  first  employed  steam  on 
book  and  job  printing  in  that  city  in  February,  1350. 

Chart. — A  sheet  of  paper  or  cardboard  upon  which 
information,  arranged  methodically  in  tabular  form,  is 
printed ;  u  marine  map. 

Chart  Paper.  —  A  machine-made  paper  manufact- 
ured of  the  best  rags,  specially  adapted  for  eliorts  and 
maps,  being  strong  m  texture  and  thin  for  folding  pur- 
poses. 

Chase,— The  rim  or  frame  around  a  page  or  form. 
On  newspapers  these  are  always  of  wrOught-iron  and 
with  books  generally 
so,  but  cast-iron  onoB 
are  largely  used  in 
jobbing.  They 
ought  to  be  no  larger 
than  the  form  they 
Inclose,  after  allow- 
ing for  the  lock-up, 
but  it  Is  impractica- 
ble to  carry  out  this 
theory  very  strictly, 
as  it  would  involve 
having  too  many 
chases.  It  is,  there- 
fore, common  to  use  chases  from  the  size  wanted  to  those 
half  as  large  again,  the  extra  space  being  filled  up  with 
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funiituTe,  The  heaviest  forms  arc  those  used  od  news- 
papers, and  they  therefore  require  the  strongest  chases, 
They  run  up  iu  size  to  44  by  50  inches,  two  pages  being 
locked  up  m  a  ainglo  chase,  find  the  forma  will  thus 
weigh  iu  the  neighborhood  of  live  hundred  pounds,  la 
one  office  whero  such  forms  am  made  up  the  chase  la 

of  wrought  iron,  \% 
HHilHilUilBllimiHlULlllluiJinrnmi^.    inch  thick  all  around, 

being  no  thinner  ut 
the  head  than  at  the 
foot.  The  erossbnr 
between  the  pages  is 
welded  in.  This 
crossbar  does  not 
need  to  be  of  extra 
thick ness,  as  Its 
straightness  is  deter- 
mined by  the  good 
locking  up  of  the 
pages  on  each  side  of 
It.  Great  (aire  should  he  exercised  in  locking  up  forms, 
st)  t.Iiitt  the  t^iuses  may  not  spring.  No  matter  ho  w  thick 
the  chase  may  he,  the 
mullet  and  ahootiu^- 
stick  can  drive  in 
enough  quoins  to 
cause  it  to  bulge  in 
someplaces.  Chases 
are  five- eighths  of 
iiq  inch  high.  Book 
forms  have  two  bars 
hi  them,  known  as 
the  long  and  the 
short  cross.  The 
short  cross  goca  the 
narrow  way  of  the 
chusc,  and  the  long  cross  the  other  way.  In  some  offices 
these  are  welded  in,  so  that  there  never  can  be  any  slip- 
ping. The  short 
imnmmmmt!mitiiiiWiiiiii\i\Vmmn^ih     cross  1ms  its  hoilow 

01'  niche  two-thirds 
the  length  of  the 
chaso ,  so  that  twelves 
and  twenty-fours  can 
thus  be  better  im- 
posed. Job  Chases 
are  of  all  kinds,  The 
small  ones  arc  usual- 
ly of  cast-iron,  and 
are  frequently  made 
in  such  a  way  that  a 
form  can  be  imposed 
without  having  too  much  furniture.  Thus  for  a  pro- 
gramme  the  ehasa  might  be  8  Inches  by  38,  or  6  inches  by 
34.    Double  cliases 

are  sometimes  made,  AtMiUHSKfWHWtifi  lynawm^ 
in  which  the  inner 
one  really  secures 
the  mutter,  while  the 
outer  one  Is  only  iron 
furniture  fa  the 
shape  of  a  chase,  It 
is  frequently  expedi- 
ent, when  a  small 
form  is  to  be  printed 
on  a  largo  press,  to 
lock  lip  the  small 
chase  inside  of  a 
larger  one.  Stereotype  and  electrotype  chases  are  fur- 
nished by  the  stereotypcr.  Chases  are  sometimes  made 
SO  that  a  Job  may  go  on  a  press  which  is  hardly  large 
enough  for  It.  The  thickness  of  some  of  their  rims  is 
less  than  half  an  inch,  In  law  work,  when  printed  by 
eight  or  four  pages,  the  furniture  can  be  east  with  the 
eluise,  SO  that  no  other  furniture  is  required  when  the 
sidesticks  and  quoins  are  in.    One  orllco  in  New  York 
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HkLF  (THAflEB  WITH  CXU>B9aATt. 


lias  several  hundred  chases  made  In  this  way,  and  has 
found  them  to  work  admirably.  Screws  and  other  un- 
common devloes  for  locking  up  are  sometimes  used  with 
Chases,  for  which  arsrj  underLocKiuo  Up,  Chases  ought 
to  be  put  where  they  can  be  kept  dry.  If  they  must  lie 
in  a  moist  place  they  should  be  lightly  rubbed  over  with 
an  oiled  rag.  They  are  sometimes  nickeled  to  preserve 
them,  but  this  coating  wears  off  after  a  while  and  must 
be  renewed.  A  good  pair  of  ehfises  will  last  a  long  time 
if  well  taken  care  of.  Some  are  in  use  now  in  New  York 
that  were  made  iff  ty  years  ago.  If  they  get  crooked  they 
can  be  eastly  straightened. 

Chaaser  — To  drive  out  (words  from  a  line). 

ChasaiSi  la  (Ft.).— The  chase. 

Check-Boot. — A  tabula  tod  schedule  used  by  com- 
positors to  show  at  a  glance  the  progress  of  a  work,  by 
which  also  the  composition  and  charges  upon  it  can  be 
cheeked.   An  English  expression. 

Ghecll-Ellds.  —  Ornamental  designs  placed  at  the 
left  end  of  checks.  They  are  frequently  constructed  of 
rule  or  border,  and  So  arranged  as  to  inclose  the  name  or 
names  of  the  person  or  persons  who  ordered  them. 

Check-Folio. — A  flat  writing-paper,  17  by  24  Inches. 

Check-Screw. — A  screw  In  the  hand-press  to  regu- 
late the  length  of  pull. 

Check  the  Bar, — Pulling  the  bar  of  the  press  until 
it  touches  the  near  cheek. 

Checkers  or  Chequers. — A  game  represented  in 
printing  by  two  characters,  kfngs  and  men.  Twelve 
pieces  in  csich  of  the  two  colors  are  enough  and  five  or 
six  kings,  as  it  is  possible  for  the  latter  to  reach  this 
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number.  The  diagram  Is  square,  each  character  being 
upon  an  em  body.  Around  it  a  brass  rule  is  frequently 
put,  Each  square  is  knowu  by  a  number,  so  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  In  setting  up  a  diagram  from  written 
copy,  Polish  checkers  are  on  a  larger  hoard,  with  one 
hundred  squares,  the  common  kind  taking  only  sixty- 
four. 

Cheeks  fire  printed  by  lithography,  letterpress  or 
steel-engraving.  The  last  is  usually  asked  for  only  by 
wealthy  corporations.  Lithographed  chucks  are  very 
common .  'When  cheeks  are  done  by  letter- press  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  have  a  part  in  colors  or  to  have  a  tinted 
background,  The  usual  plan  is  only  to  set  one  when 
the  order  does  not  exceed  a  thousund  checks,  but  for 
larger"  quantities  two  or  three  may  he  set.  when  a 
large  number  is  to  be  done  It  will  be  found  advantageous 
to  electrotype  Oie  form  five  or  six  times.  Double  cap, 
17  by  38  inches,  13  the  moat  common  size,  with  broad  stub 
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Of  inner  margin.  When  flat  cap,  14  by  17  inches,  is  used, 
it  can  be  scoured  only  toy  whip-stitching.  Folio  post,  17 
by  23  inches,  is  the  size  preferred  by  bunks  for  making 
books  i  □  liirgo  qua  ntities.  The  stu  b  is  sometimes  &  i  vid- 
cd  from  tho  check  by  perforated  rule,  but  tlie  custom  Is 
not  to  do  so. 

Cheeks. — In  a  wooden  haud-prces,  the  main  upright 
posts  into  which  tho  other  heavy  pieces  wore  fastened. 
They  sprang  from  the  feet,  una  were  six  feet  ono  inch 
long,  When  circumstances  allowed  it,  they  were  braced 
against  the  timbers  of  the  ceiling  or  against  some  other 
support.  At  the  lower  part  was  fastened  in  the  winter, 
a  heavy  trans  verse  block  ;  a  little  above  this  was  the  till ; 
higher  still  the  liead,  another  transverse  block,  imd  at  the 
summit  was  the  cap.  These  all  were  fastened  in  by 
mortise  and  tenon,  still  further  secured  by  screws. 

Chemical  Signs.— Marks  used  in  chemistry.  Tho 
moat  common  of  tliese,  as  well  as  the  most  necessary, 
are  the  abbreviations  or  contractions  for  the  elements  or 
supposed  elements.  They  are  drawn  from  the  Latin 
names,  and  take  no  period  after  them.  When  one  fol- 
lows another  no  space  is  put  between  them.  The  marks 
for  the  dements  are  as  follows  ; 


Aluminium  . 

.  Al 

Iodine .  .  . 

I 

Rhodium 

,  It 

.Antimony  . 

.  Sb 

Irldfum  .  . 

Ir 

Ruthenium  . 

.  Hn 

Arsenfo  .  . 

.  As 

Iron    .  .  . 

.  Fe 

Selenium 

.  So 

Barium  .  . 

.  13a, 

Lanthfuium 

La 

Si  Moon    .  . 

.  Si 

BiEmntn  .  . 

.  Bi 

Leal  .   .  , 

rb 

Silver  .   .  . 

■  As 

Boron  .   ,  . 

.  Bo 

Lithium  .  . 

Li 

Sodium   .  . 

Na 

Bromino  ,  . 

.  Br 

Magnoalum  . 

Ms 

Strontium  . 

Sr 

Cadmium 

.  Ol 

Manganese  . 

Mil 

Sulphur  . 

.  S 

Calcium  ,  . 

.  da 

Moreury  .  . 
Molybdenum 

Hfj 

Tttlltilinn  . 
Tellurium 
Terbium  .  , 

.  Ta 

Carbon  ,  . 

,  c 

MO 

.  Te 

Chlorine  ,  . 

.  CI 

Kiofcol     .  . 

SI 

.  Tr 

Chromium  , 

,  Cr 

Kloblum  .  . 

No 

Tlu  .   .    .  . 

.  Sn 

cobalt    .  . 

.  Co 

Eitrogen 

N 

Titanium  . 

.  Tl 

Copper   .  . 

.  On 

Osmium  .  , 

03 

Thorium  .  . 

,  Tu 

JJldyLiliim  . 

.  Di 

Oxygen  .  , 
Palladium  , 

0 

Tungsten  . 

,  W 

Erbium  .  . 

.  Er 

Pd 

Uranium .  . 

.  U 

Fluorine  .  . 

.  FL 

Felopium  , 

Pi 

Vanadium  , 

,  V 

Qluoinum  . 

.  Gl 

Ftl09pbOTU!l 

p 

Tttrlun  .  . 

-  T 

Gold    .  .  . 

.  AH 

I't 

Zinc    ,  .  , 

zn 

Hydrogen  . 

,  It 

Potassium  , 

1£ 

JJU'Cnnlum  . 

.  il 

These  symbols  are  used  by  nil  nations,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions. In  French  one  name  for  nitrogen  is  azote,  and 
its  symbol  in  that  country  is  Az.  The  metal  which  the 
English  call  bismuth  is  called  in  Germany  Wisnmth,  and 
its  symbol  is  given  as  Wi.  Tbe  Germans  cull  tungsten 
Wolfram,  una  in  their  language  as  well  as  in  English 
this  substance  ia  indicated  by  tho  symbol  W.  Tliese 
symbols,  when  ■written  together,  mean  that  the  substance 
is  compounded  of  both  elements,  but  does  not  give  the 
proportion,  which  is  understood  to  be  that  in  whicli  they 
will  naturally  combine.  Thus  GO  denotes  slit  purls  of 
carbon  united  with  eight  purts  of  oxygen,  which  is  tho 
formula  of  carbonic  oxide.  But  when  figures  arc  an- 
nexed to  either  it  indicates  that  one  of  the  proportions  is 
to  be  increased  in  the  ratio  given.  ThusCO'  or  CO;  in- 
dicates a,  double  portion  of  oxygen,  or  six  parts  of  car- 
bon to  sixteen  of  oxygen.  These  ti  gures  may  be  superior 
or  inferior  ones,  usually  of  the  body  which  is  one-half  of 
that  in  which  the  text  ts.  Algebraic  marks  arc  frequent 
in  chemical  formulas. 

Chemijjlyphic. — Engraved  by  means  of  a  galvanic 
battery. 

Cbemitypy. — A  process  by  which,  after  a  coating  of 
wax  has  been  laid  upon  a  zinc-plate,  the  latter  is  etched. 
The  aqua-fortis  is  carefully  washed  away  and  a  fusible 
metal  melted  in.  Tbe  plate  is  then  scraped  down  to  the 
level  of  the  zinc  and  placed  in  a  solution-  of  muriatic 
acid.  The  i:iuc  alone  will  be  eaten  away,  leaving  the 
fusible  metal  in  relief,  in  such  a  shape  that  impressions 
can  be  taken  from  it  on  the  typographic  press. 

Cherokee. — The  language  spoken  by  the  Cherokee 
Indians,  who  are  among  tho  most  enlightened  of  that 
race  in  North  America.  When  this  country  was  settled 
by  Europeans  tliese  Indians  inhabited  the  highlands  of 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  but  tho  greater  part  re- 
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moved  in  the  early  part  of  tills  century  to  the  Indian 
Territory.  They  have  had  a  printing- press  in  operation 
within  their  limits  since  18S0.  The  inventor  of  their 
alphabet,  who  repeated  in  modern  limes  what  Cadmus 
ia  said  to  have  dono  in  antiquity,  was  Scquahyau,  known 
in  English  as  George  Guess,  an  Indian  with  a  tincture  of 
white Tblood  in  his  veins,  but  knowing  no  other  language 
than  his  own.  The  question  arose  among  the  Indians, 
while  he  was  still  a  young  man,  whether  the  power  of 
the 11  bilking  leaf "  was  a  gift  of  God  or  the  result  of  the 
reasoning  power  of  man.  Scquahyah  held  to  tlie  latter 
view,  and  in  after-life  his  mind  frequently  reverted  to 
the  question.  When  he  iiad  become  old  and  was  suffer- 
ing with  rheumatism  the  thought  struck  him  that  he 
would  count  all  the  sounds  in  the  language,  Aided  by 
bis  wife  :)nd  children^  lie  succeeded,  but  they  were  very 
numerous,  and  Ills  efforts  to  mark  them  by  using  signs 
were  unsuccessful,  as  the  marks  did  not  bring  up  The 
sounds  to  his  mind  again.  He  was  retilly  trying  word- 
signs.  But  by  using  arbitrary  marks  he  reduced  thorn 
to  two  hundred,  oneh  one  being  a  syllabic,  and  by  the 
aid  of  his  daughter  still  further  lessened  them,  till  they 
were  only  eighty -six.  Some  of  the  characters  he  invent- 
ed and  others  he  borrowed  from  a  leaf  of  a  spelling-book 
that  bad  fallen  into  his  possession.  This  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  C  is  very  far  down  in  the  alphabet,  as  lie 
had  no  idea  of  the  powers  of  the  letters.  He  then  oh- 
tuinerl  paper  and  pons  from  an  Indian  trader,  and  mode 
iuk  from  the  juices  of  forest  trees.  His  Hist  marks  had 
been  mude  on  bark.  It  became  necessary  then  to  make 
his  invention  known.  He  summoned  the  chiefs  of  his 
nation,  told  them  what  he  had  done,  and  submitted 
his  discovery  to  proof.  His  daughter,  who  was  his  only 
pupil,  wns  requested  to  go  out  of  sight  while  his  friends 
should  name  a  word  Or  Sentiment,  which  after  being 
written  down  wiis  to  be  shown  to  her  and  she  would  re- 
pent it.  The  trial  was  successful,  and  the  chiefs  gave 
him  a  number  of  the  most  intelligent  young  men  to 
instruct.  1 '  The  tribe  watched  the  youths  for  several 
months  with  anxiety,  and  when  they  offered  themselves 
far  examination  the  feelings  of  all  were  wrought  up  to 
the  highest  pitch.  The  youths  were  separated  from  their 
muster  and  from  each  other,  and  watched  with  tho  great- 
est care.  The  uninitiated  directed  what  master  and  pupil 
should  write  to  each  other,  and  the  test*  were  viewed  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  only  to  remove  their  doubts  but 
most  ilrmly  to  11*  their  fnltll,  The  Indians  On  this  or- 
dered a  great  feast  nnd  made  Seqnuhy'idl  Conspicuous  at 
it.  He  beefime  at  once  schoolmsister,  professor,  philoso- 
pher and  chief."  Some  of  the  letters  aro  absolute  in- 
ventions ;  thus  he  took  the  Itonian  capital  D  for  a,  W 
for  la,  R  for  e,  T  for  i,  H  for  mi,  A  for  go,  Z  for  no,  T 
for  to,  and  K  for  too.  Other  Roman  capitals  are  used 
in  the  same  unsystematic  fashion,  while  some  other  let- 
ters seem  taken  from  the  Greek ;  the  Arabic  numeral  4 
represents  se,  and  6  stands  for  wo,  Ke  afterwards  re- 
discovered a  system  of  numorals,  substantially  like  tbe 
Arabic  system.  Typo  was  soon  after  east  for  the  tribe, 
and  the  alphabet  thus  made  is  still  in  use.  Four  news- 
papers are  printed  at  Tahlcquali.  Guess  was  born  about 
1770,  and  died  in  1842.  His  invention  was  made  public 
in  1836. 

Chess. — Clirsss  is  set  on  bodies  like  cm  quodnits,  with 
on"  without  a  brass  line  around  the  diagram.  There  arc 
sixty-four  squares,  consequently  if  the  body  is  double 
pica  it  will  require  a  measure  a  little  Over  sixteen  cms 
wide  ;  paragon  would  take  obout  thirteen  and  a  half 
cms  pica,  and  great  primer  about  twelve  cms.  Unless 
in  a  work  on  chess,  type  enough  for  one  diagram  is  suffi- 
cient. There  are  a  king,  queen,  two  bishops,  two  castles 
and  two  knights  on  cacti  side.  The  pawns  number  eight 
on  each  side.  Each  of  these  is  to  be  represented  either 
on  white  or  black,  and  a  number  of  the  empty  white 
and  black  squares  are  necessary.  They  are  very  easily 
set.   Each  square  is  known  by  a  separate  name,  starting 
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from  the  right  hand,  ami  numbered  towards  the  adver- 
sary. There  la  a  considerable  literature  relating  to  nhcss. 
The  following  are  tlie  Characters  : 


Blrnill. 


m  T m * W  * mrt 


Whits. 

CHESS- HtkAW,  WITH  THE  HIES  ORDER. 

Chla.ro  -  Oscuto.— A  Jdml  of  woott-eng raving  for- 
merly employed,  by  which  lighter  and  darker  impres- 
sions could  readily  be  made,  Three,  four  ov  five  blocks 
ware  printed  in  aucceftafc-n.  Outlines  are  upon  the  light- 
eat  \  moderate  shadows  upon  the  second  ;  deep  shadows 
upon  the  third,  and  solid  blacks  upon  tlie  fourth.  It  is 
no  longer  used. 

Chicago.— One  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States,  dud  extremely  important  in  regard  to  printing. 
]  t  wns  hiid  out  in  1830,  a military  post,  however,  existing 
there  from  1804.  Tlie  first,  newspaper  was  tlie  Chicago 
Democrat,  issued  on  November  26, 1S33,  and  the  second 
was  the  Commercial  Advertiser  on  October  11, 1836,  A 
charter  for  a  city  was  granted  in  18&7,  and  since  that 
time  its  growth  lias  been  very  rapid.  Before  1880  a  large 
amount  of  railroad  printing  was  executed  there,  as  it  was 
close  to  the  points  of  construction,  and  it  bus  ever  since 
been  a  chief  centre  for  tide  work,  and  during  the  war  its 
newspapers  acquired  national  prominence.  It  whs  not, 
however,  till  the  close  of  the  conflict  that  the  city  as- 
sumed any  Importance  :;s  ft  book  centre.  The  first  large 
publication  there  was  f  ran  the  Lakesido  Press,  but  with- 
in the  past  dozen  years  the  printing  of  books  and  maps 
nnd  their  binding  have  been  pursued  on  tlio  largest  scale. 
In  maps  Hand,  McNally  &  Co.  do  more  than  tiny  other 
American  house.  Much  lithographing  is  done.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  boolibiuderies  there  are  tlie  largest  in 
America.  There  arc  about  three  hundred  printing-offices 
and  one  hundred  bookbfnderies  altogether.  Chicago 
has  four  or  five  type-foundries,  two  or  three  manufact- 
urers of  presses  and  printing  materials,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  supply  houses.  There  are  also  many  publishers, 
la  newspapers  extraordinary  enterprise  is  shown.  In 
i860  the  city  had  risen  to  the  second  place  in  tills  respect 
in  the  United  States.  In  18B0  twenty-eight  dally  news- 
papers and  S55  other  periodicals  were  published  there, 
covering  every  department  of  news  and  class  journalism. 

Childs,  fleorrrs  W.,  the  publisher  of  the  Public 
Ledger  in  Philadelphia,  was  born  at  Baltimore,  Md. ,  on 
May  12, 1 He  began  his  business  career  by  workln  g 
as  an  errand  boy  in  a  bookstore,  earning  $3  a  week.  At 
twenty-one  he  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  1(.  E.  Peter- 
son i&  Co.,  in  Philadelphia,  which  soon  became  Childsifc 
Peterson,  publishing  Dr.  Kane's  Arctic  Explorations. 
Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary  and  Allibone's  Dictionary  of 
English  Literature.    He  puiuliased  the  Public  Ledger 


in  1884  for  a  small  sum  comparatively,  but  soon  made 
it  a  very  successful  newspaper,  Every  improvement 
known  to  journalism  or  to  the  printer's  art  has  since 
been  introduced.  He  and  his  friend  Mr.  Anthony  W- 
Drcxclgavc  in  1886  the  sum.  of  $10,000  to  the  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union,  forming  the  nucleus  of  a 
fund  which  will  be  used 
for  the  establishment  of 
a  home  for  printers. 
This  has  since  been 
much  increased  by  the 
journeymen,  many  of 
whom  in  honor  of  thein 
each  year  have  devoted 
the  value  of  a  thousand 
ems  for  Its  enlargement. 
Those  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi set  the  type  on  the 
birthday  of  Mr,  Childs, 
May  13,  and  those  west , 
of  the  Mississippi  on  Mr. 
Drcxel's  birthday,  Sep- 
tember 13.  Mr.  Child* 
has  also  given  a  burial 
plot,  worth  *8,000,  to 
the  Philadelphia  Typo- 
graphical Society.  Ilis 
benefactions  to  good  causes  are  countless.  He  has 
lately  published  m  book  form  an  Autobiography,  an 
entertaining  and  valuable  work, 

Chili — An  elbow  of  steel,  immediately  at  the  end  of 
the  press-bar,  which  gives  the  impression  by  its  being 
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chili,  ov  iT.mon  ruRss. 


moved  into  a  vertitail  position  when  the  bar  is  pulled 
over. 

Chinese  Paper. — A  thin  paper  of  very  soft  texture 
used  by  engravers  to  pull  proofs  on,  erroneously  called 
India  paper. 

Chinese  Printing. — It  is  well  known  tliat  printing 
existed  in  China  for  a  numller  of  centuries  prior  to  tlie 
discovery  of  the  ftrt  in  Holland  or  Germany,  Great  re- 
spect is  paid  to  learning  in  that  vast  empire,  and  profi- 
ciency in  books  is  the  easiest  way  to  acquire  political 
prominence.  It  is  supposed  tluH  the  first  characters 
used  in  China  were  invented  before  the  Christian  era, 
being  hieroglyphs.  Each  represented  some  material  ob- 
ject, as  an  elephant,  a  child  or  a  horse.  The  resemblance 
was  small  at  tlie  beginning,  and  after  tlie  forms  became 
conventionalized  nolikeness  at  all  could  be  seen.  These 
forms  were  likewise  inadequate  in  number  to  represent 
tlie  highly  complex  wants  and  ideas  of  a  nation  so  far 
advanced  as  the  Chinese,  and  consequently  many  of 
them  were  combined  for  the  purpose  or  conveying  other 
and  mure  occult  meanings, 
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These  characters  form  new  Ideas  by  duplication  or 
combination.  Thus  No.  1  is  st  tree ;  u  couple  put  to- 
gether stand  for  ei  forest  (No.  3).  Tho  sun  (No,  8) 
above  the  horizon  (No.  4)  signifies  morning.  A  mouth 
(No.  5)  In  a  door  (No,  C)  represents  to  ask  (No.  7),  To 
hurt  (Mo.  8)  and  the  eye  (No.  9)  in  one  character  indicates 

1        $        $        u        $  (t  r 

%  u  n  &  a  ?h  m 

Tfoo.  Forest.     Suh.  Morning.  Mouth.     Door.     To  ask. 
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occasionally  elsewhere.  Besides  tlie  intrinsic  differences 
between  the  characters  there  are  various  styles  la  which 
they  nne  written,  tjpon  this  page  Is  presented  on  ex- 
ample of  eleven  different  faces,  us  they  would  bo  called 
in  printing.  The  first  Ave,  counting  from  the  right 
side,  are  mostly  fancy  styles,   The  Chinese  names  indi- 

4  o  ia         n       is  a 

Hurt.      liye.    Blindness.  Body.  Behind.  Hiding. 

tS,  WITH  THEII1  alGHIFICATIOH. 


blindness  (No.  Iff).  The  body  {No.  11),  behind  (Ko.  IS) 
and  wood  (No.  1)  put  together  in  one  chfmwteT  (No,  13) 
convey  the  Ideft  of  hiding,  When  these  were  completed 
there  still  remained  a  ncccssityfor  many  mora,  and  they 
were  devised  phonetically.  The  latter  form  this  bulk 
of  the  language.  They  often  consist  of  an  imitative 
symbol  attached  to  one  which  indicates  the  sound  of  the 
whole.  There  are,  according  to  one  authority,  40,&19 
characters  in  Chinese  ;  according  to  others  there  are 
45,000.   Four  or  riva  thousand  well-selected  characters. 


catc  for  the  first  an  association  to  some  fabulous  bird, 
the  second  to  some  joiner-work  arrangement,  the  third  to 
suspended  tassels,  the  fourth  to  ei  complicated  oblique 
arrangement,  and  the  fifth  to  the  primum  mobile,  em- 
bodying the  Chinese  notions  of  tho  dual  principle  In 
nature  and  the  universe.  The  sixth  is  the  seal  charac- 
ter, because  it  is  used  in  seals  and  ornamental  Inscrip- 
tions, and  Is  the  most  ancient  form  of  writing.  The 
seventh  is  an  engrossing  ta.tid,  and  the  eighth  is  the  pat- 
tern style.   No  one  can  hope  to  obtain  a  literary  name 
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however,  embrace  all  that  is  necessary  for  an  ordinary 
student  to  know.  Six  thousand  characters  two  suflicien  t 
for  an  ordinary-  misaioniiry  printing-office,  as  there  is  a 
wide  range  of  synonymes,  but  magazines,  treating  of  a 
greater  mnge  of  subjects,  iietiuiro  10,000,  Each  of  thoso 
Is  grouped  under  one  of  214  radicals.  Each  character 
contains  a  radical,  which  by  itself  is  also  a  character,  the 
radical  generally  being  placed  at  the  left  side,  although 
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Among  his  country  men  whet  cannot  write  neatly  and  ctir- 
Teutly  in  this  style.  The  ninth  and  tenth  are  running 
hands,  the  Inst  icing  tho  freer  of  the  two,  and  the  elev- 
enth Is  the  closest  to  the  printed  character. 

The  first  Chinese  records  seam  to  have  bean"  written 
with  a  sharp  stylus  or  iron  point  upon  bamboo  tablets. 
This  proving  too  cumbersome,  the  hair-pencil  was  in- 
vented in  the  third  century  before  Christ,    With  these 
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pencils  the  characters  wore  written  on  silk  or  cloth  books, 
but  as  the  cost  of  Bilk  was  very  great  such  books  were 
superseded  about  the  year  luo  A,  D.  by  paper  ones, 
The  paper  of  China  is  mode  of  bamboo.  The  material 
is  first  well  soaked  then  thoroughly  pounded,  ground 
or  triturated,  and  taken  up  in  molds.  The  present  form 
of  printing  from  blocks  vfw  adopted  In  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, Fung  Tan  having  discovered  u  method  of  taking 
impressions  from  engraved  tablets. 

The  first  step  hi  wood-block  printing,  says  Gilbort 
Mcintosh  of  Shanghai,  in  the  British  Bookmaker,  to 
which  this  work  Is  indebted  for  the  material  for  this 
article  and  for  the  illustrations,  is  tn  write  the  cliarac- 
ttiit  upon  thin  paper,  properly  ruled  with  lines,  two 
pages,  or  one  leaf,  being  cut  on  one  block.  A  heavy 
double  line  usually  surrounds  the  double  page.  The 
title  of  the  work,  chapter  and  paging  are  all  cut  In  a 
central  column,  and  when  the  loaf  is  printed  it  is  folded 
through  this  column,  so  as  to  bring;  the  diameters  on  the 
edge  and  partly  on  hoth  pages.  In  many  type-printed 
books,  however,  the  titles  and  paging  are  SO  placed  as 
not  to  be  folded  through  the  middle  of  tlie  eliaraeters, 
hut  to  serve  us  a  useful  side  folio,  which  is  easily  read 
In  turning  over  the  book  from  the  beginning  (or  what  is 
called  in  Europe  and  America  tho  end).  Marginal  foot- 
notes are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  page.  Whore  com- 
ments are  greatly  extended  thoy  are  separated  from  tlie 
text  by  a  heavy  line,  and  occupy  tlie  upper  prut  of  the 
page,  Where,  however,  such  comments  are  brief  thoy 
are  inserted  in  the  Same  column  qb  the  text,  generally  in 
double  columns  and  smaller  type.  When  the  leaf  lias 
been  written  out  as  it  is  to  be  printed  it  is  pasted  ou  the 
block,  face  downwards.  The  wood  ordinarily  used  is 
pear  or  plum,  the  boards  being  half  or  three-quarters  of 
an  loch  in  thickness,  and  planed  smooth  for  cutting  on 
both  sides.  When  the  paper  has  dried  on  the  board  it  Is 
carefully  Tubbed  off  with  the  wotted  fingor,  leaving  every 
character  and  stroke  plainly  delineated,  Tlie  engraver 
then  cuts  away  nil  the  blanks  Tound  about  and  inside  the 
character,  after  which  the  block  is  ready  for  printing, 
excepting,  of  course,  altering  or  substituting  for  wrong 
characters,  which  is  done  very  neatly  by  the  engravers. 
The  block  is  laid  on  a  bed  of  paper  and  firmly  fixed,  so 
that  there  is  no  moving  or  channgon  tlie  under  side,  on 
which  there,  are  also  characters.  The  printer,  seated  be- 
fore tills  bench,  has  on  one  side  the  pile  of  paper  to  be 
printed,  and  on  the  other  side  the  pressing-brush,  mado 
from  tlie  fibrous  bark  of  the  gomuti  palm.  Thopot  of 
Ink  is  placed  in  front,  beside  the  wooden  block.  Tallin  g 
the  ink-brush,  he  slightly  rubs  it  across  the  block  twice 
in  such  a  way  as  to  ink  it  equally ;  he  then  places  a  sheet 
of  paper  across  tho  inked  block  ;  over  this  he  lays  two 
others,  which  serve  as  a  tyrtipan.  One  or  two  swoops 
across  the  block  with  the  pressing-brush  complete  the 
impression,  as  tlie  paper,  being  soft  and  unsized,  can 
only  be  printed  on  one  side. 

Tlie  ink  in  ordinary  use  is  manufactured  from  lamp- 
black  mixed  with  vegetable  oil,  and  is  ground  by  the 
printers  themselves.  It  is  very  often  oheu-actcri^cd  by 
a  most  disagracalile  smell.  A  pile  of  newly-printed 
native  books  can  often  make  the  atmosphere  of  a  room 
Uncomfortably  tainted.  In  binding,  each 
K¥*^sa  double  page  is  folded  through  tlie  central 
[ilj^  column,  referred  to  before,  the  blank  side 

n»n*fl  taii™  inwards.  In  folding,  the  bookbinder  has  for 
a  guide  a  double  mark,  con  verging  whore 
tho  fold  ought  to  be  made,  shaped  as  in  the  margin. 
This  is  called  a  fish's  tali,  and  is  a  perfect  register  mark 
and  easy  guide  in  folding. 

The  sheets  are  next  collated  in  volumes,  and  after 
titles,  contents,  prefaces,  are  properly  placed  holes 
are  punched  down  tlie  back,  and  through  these  pieces 
of  paper  firmly  rolled  up  arc  passed.  The  covers  being 
now  placed  in  position,  the  top,  bottom  and  baek  of  the 
books  are  cut.  In  China,  the  cover  does  not  go  over  the 
back.  The  cutting  is  done  by  hand,  the  instrument  used 
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being  11  large- bladcd,  keen- edged  and  heavily -backed 
knife,  somewhat  resembling  a  headsman's  uxe,  except- 
ing its  being  short  hi  tlie  handle.  PlJiehig  his  foot  on 
tlie  top  board,  which  compresses  fifty  or  more  volumes, 
and  also  sctvcs  as  a  gauge,  with  isevoral  sweeps  he  neatly 
trims  all  the  edges,  excepting  the  front,  of  course,  wliere 
the  fold  is  made,  Tl  ic  books  are  now  separately  stitched, 
thread  on-  silk  being  used  ;  silk  cloth  is  also  used  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  to  prevent  f raying  of  tlie  leaves  at  the 
bock. 

The  arrangement  of  tho  Chinese  book  is  as  follows : 
Beginning  at  tho  end,  according  to  our  Wostorn  ideas, 
tlie  outside  title  is  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the 
cover.  This  is  often  printed  in  "soalJ'  characters. 
Next  Is  tiie  title-page.  In  the  middle  is  the  title  in  large 
characters.  The  year  of  the  reigning  emperor  is  put  in 
tlie  upper  part  of  tlie  left  column  ;  below  is  generally 
the  name  of  the  printing  establishment  whore  tho  hook, 
is  printed  or  published.  In  Christian  publications  the 
top  of  tlie  right- hand  column  is  filled  with  the  date,  ac- 
cording to  our  calculation  :  "  Jesus  descended  to  the 
wortd  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninetieth  year." 
Below  this  is  often  found  tlie  author's  name.  The  next 
pages  arc,  as  a  rule,  filled  up  with  prefaces,  introduc- 
tion and  index,  Then  comes  the  ordinary  lettcr-prcss. 
The  characters  rood  from  the  top  to  tlie  bottom  of  the 
columns,  and  tlie  columns  read  from  the  right  to  the  left. 

The  honor  of  being  the  first  inventor  of  movable  types 
undoubtedly  belongs,  according  to  9.  Wells  Williams 
to  a  Chinese  blacksmith  named  Pi  Shing,  who  lived 
about  A.  D.  1000,  and  printed  books  with  them  nearly 
five  hundred  years  before  Gutenberg  began  his  wotIi  at 
Mont/,.  Tho  letters  were  formed  of  plastic  clay,  burd- 
ened by  fire.  The  porcelain  types  were  then  set  up  in  a 
fiame  of  iron,  partitioned  off  by  strips  and  inserted  in 
a  cement  of  was,  resin  and  lime.  The  printing  was  done 
by  rubbing,  and  whou  completed  the  types  were  loos- 
ened by  melting  tlie  cement  and  made  dean  for  another 
impression.  This  invention  did  not  supersede  block- 
printing.  Gut  metal  characters  were  afterwards  used, 
Copper  letters  thus  cut  were  used  for  printing  a  huge 
collection  of  books  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the 
types  were  afterwards  largely  purloined  aud  wooden 
characters  were  substituted,  A  visit  to  one  of  the  print- 
in  g-ofiices  in  which  native  types  were  used  was  lately 
made  by  a  missionary.  Thorc  were  about  twenty  tables 
around  the  room,  upon  each  of  which  were  cases.  The 
compositor  seized  the  typo  with  pincers  and  pressed  it 
into  the  clay  at  tho  bottom  of  a  large  shallow  block, 
which  answered  tlie  purpose  of  a  chase  with  a  bottom. 
It  was  a  solid  piece  of  hard  wood  about  twenty-two 
inches  long  by  fifteen  broad,  and  perhaps  three  deep. 
The  inside  of  this  block  was  hollowed  out  to  the  depth 
of,  say,  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  this  depression  was  still 
further  hollowed  out  into  grooves  about  three  quarters 
of  an  ineh  deep.  The  block  noted  had  twenty-nine  of 
those  grooves,  each  groove  heing filled  to  tlie  depth  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  with  ordinary  thick  clay.  Into  this 
tlie  character  was  pressed.  When  the  form  wsis  com- 
plete a  Hat  board  was  plnccd  on  the  top  and  the  eliarac- 
ters  pressed  perfectly  true  and  level  with  tlie  surface  of 
tile  wooden  block,  tile  edge  of  which  was  Cut  to  form  the 
bonier  whioh  is  generally  found  around  every  Chinese 
page.  This  edge  was,  Ofceiurse,  immovable,  ivnd  would 
bo  tho  same  on  every  sheet  printed  from  that  form.  All 
was  now  ready  for  the  pressman ,  Ho  recci  ved  the  form, 
carefully  brushed  tlie  ink  over  tho  type,  laid  a  sheet  of 
papor  upon  tho  job  and  pressed  it  down  all  ovor  so  tbat 
it  might  be  brought  into  contact  with  ovcry  character. 
He  then  removed  the  sheet  and  examined  each  character ; 
some,  which  were  not  quite  straight,  were  carefully  ad- 
justed with  tlie  pincers,  The  type  was  never  touched 
with  the  fingers. 

After  sufficient  copies  had  been  struck  oft  the  type 
was  distributed,  each  character  being  returned  to  its 
own  bos,   The  type  in  the  form  was  of  three  sizeB,  but 
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instead  of  being  adjusted  by  spaces  each  character  was 
koptin  position  entirely  by  the  cl;iy  upon  which  it  stood. 
The  characters  were  square  and  made  of  some  hard  wood. 
The  men  told  Mr.  El  win,  the  mission  my,  that  the  art  of 
printing  in  this  particular  way  liad  been  1  landed  down 
in  their  family  from  the  Sung  dynasty  ;  no  stranger  was 
allowed  to  take  part  in  it,  apprentices  always  being 
taken  from  their  own  clan,  Their  terms  for  printing 
were  a  hundred  cash  (about  a  quarter  of  a  dollar)  ti  day, 
this  to  include  use  of  tjrpe  Mid  ink  ;  puper  would  be 
charged  for  extra.  It  seemed  to  be  the  custom  hi  that 
neighborhood,  if  printing  wax  required  in  imy  particular 
place,  to  hire  the  printers,  who  would  remove  thither, 
and  set  up  their  ofhee  on  tlitj  spot. 

Chinese^  movable  types  on  metal  were  first  cut  on  typo 
metal  or  tin  tit  Macao  in  1815,  for  the  purpose  of  print- 
ing Morrison's  Bictionnry,  The  work,  progressed  very 
slowly,  yet  in  time  considerable  material  accumulated. 


cmwnen  TYres  riABBB. 

and  before  the  type  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1856  it  had 
served  to  print  over  twenty  dictionaries  and  other  works 
for  leam  in  g  Chinese.  In  1886  a.  type-founder  in  Paris, 
M.  Le  Grand,  prepared  an  extensive  font  of  type,  with 
comparatively  few  matrixes,  by  casting  the  radical  nm\ 
primitive  signs  on  separate  bodies.   The  small  types 
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sliow  tlic  radical  and  primitive  separate,  while  in  the 
large  types  they  arc  combined.  In  18ii3  the  Roy;il  Prin  t- 
ing-OIIlee  at  Paris  procured  a  set  of  blocks,  made  thick 
castings  fTom  them,  and  then  sawed  the  plates  apart, 
making  separate  letters  from  tliem.  More  lately  mis- 
sionaries In  the  East  began  to  cut  punches,  and  in  time 
were  able  to  supply  all  ordinary  needs.  Matrixes  liave 
also  been  obtained  by  the  electrotype  process.  The 
printing-offices  arrange  their  letters  by  the  radicals. 
Photo-lithography  is  extensively  uitd  by  the  Chinese. 

Chinese  White.— A  colorless  pigment  used  for  thin- 
ning oi'  blending  colored  inks. 

Choked. — An  expression  used  when  the  face  of  type 
gets  filled  up  with  ink  and  dirt,  owing  to  the  laok  of 
thorough  washing  and  rinsing. 

Chromatic.  —Eclating  to  colors.  Work  done  in 
more  than  one  kind  of  color  is  frequently  so  called. 

Chromatic  FrinUng-Preaaes.— See  PiiiirriKa. 

Chromatic  Types. — Type  so  made  that  purls  of 
diameters  can  be  printed  in  succession  in  colors  in  the 
Same  place,  the  letter  then  being  perfect. 


Chromo. — An  engraving  printed  in  several  colors, 
usually  by  lithography. 

Chromograph. — A  process  by  which,  after  ■writing 
On  a.  sheet  of  geltitine,  copying  can  be  done. 

Chlomography. — Printing  with  colors. 

Chromo-Llthography-  — A  process  of  lithographic 
printing  by  -which  one  picture  is  printed  from  many 
stoma  in  succession,  each  stone  giving  a  different  color. 
Ever  since  tlie  invention  of  typography  and  xylography 
prin Lei's  have  tried  to  print  m  colors,  but  the  fact  that 
the  forms  must  be  made  to  register  absolutely  with  each 
other,  although  the  paper  may  have  contracted  or  be- 
come distorted,  has  prevented  type  pages  from  being 
used  largely  in  tliis  way,  while  the  blocks,  -which  must 
necessarily  be  eiigruvisdin  duplicate,  have  forbidden,  on 
tlie  ground  of  cost  alone,  tlie  multiplication  of  engrav- 
ings by  tlie  common  press.  But  in  lithography  there  is 
an  easy  method  of  transfer  from  one  stone 
to  the  other,  while  tlie  further  expense  of 
preparation  is  very  slight,  as  printing  by 
lithography  is  a  chemical  process,  Sene- 
f elder  and  his  immediate  folio Wei's,  discov- 
ered the  advantages  whieli  his  discovery 
gave  them  in  colors,  and  tlie  number  of 
hues  used  hits  since  been  increased,  until 
now  thirty  or  forty  are  sometimes  cm- 
pioyed  on  the  same  print.  Each  stone  bus 
only  a  very  sin:dl  part  of  tlie  engraving, 
and  it  is  not  till  tlie  work  is  nearly  done 
that  any  eye  except  that  of  the  designer 
can  sec  the'beauty  which  will  follow.  The 
great  bulk  of  tlie  lithographic  work  of  tlie 
present  day  is  chromo-Iithographic,  as  col- 
ore nra  very  largely  used,  Bee  Lithou- 
iiaphy. 

Chrcmo-Typag-raviiTes  are  made  in 
the  same  manner  that  Is  employed  for  typo- 
gravures,  except  that  several  plates  are 
used  with  different  colored  Inks.  Figaro 
II lustre  is  emhelllshed  with  pictures  of  this 
kind.  There  ai<c  many  variations,  known 
by  dif;l  i  neti  vo  names.    For  f  urther  purticuli]  rg  sec  Pnoo- 
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ChurcJi'a  Press.  —  A  hand- press  Invented  by  Dr. 
William  Church  of  Connecticut,  which  was  exhiljitcd  in 
London  in  1831.  The  pressman  had  only  to  lay  the  sheet 
upon  the  ty  mpan  and  immediately  apply  liis  hand  to  the 
rounco,  by  the  movement  of  which  the  form  was  inked, 
the  frisket  and  tympan  turned  down,  the  press  run  in, 
and  the  iuipi'ession  given.  A  reverse  of  motion  complet- 
ed the  process  and  prepared  for  the  next  sheet, 

ClfVe  (Ifail.}.  —  Figures  or  numerals,  or  arbitrary 
marks.    It  is  in  the  singular, 

Cilindro  (Ital,).— The  rollers  of  a  press ;  also,  tlie 
revolving  cylinder. 

Cincinnati. — This  city  has  been  for  two  generations 
a  prominent  one  in  the  manufacture  of  school-books  and 
in  printing  generally.  It  was  laid  out  in  178B,  but  re- 
mained a  military  post  for  seven  yeans  longer.  Printing 
was  introduced  in  17D3,  and  bad  Increased  so  rapidly 
tliat  by  1830  it  was  thought  expedient  by  ISTihu  White 
to  send  thither  a  type-foundry,  with  its  tools,  to  supply 
the  West,  The  workmen  in  cluiTgo  were  Oliver  and 
Horace  Wells.  The  Methodists  also  found  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  a  bookmaking  establishment  there, 
CFvriyinir  n  full  lino  of  their  books  and  doing  printing 
also,  ana  they  be^an  operations  about  1880,  This  until 
recently  remained  the  largest  prlnting-offioe  irnd  bind- 
ery of  the  West.  Ahout  1S45  nrilwny  and  steamboat 
printing  became  a  very  important  element  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  in  color- work  tins  city  and  Uuffnlo  were  the 
centres  until  after  tlie  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  It 
still  does  considerable  work  in  this  way.  School-books 
have  been  and  am  still  manufactured  vcty  largely,  and 
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in  this  neighborhood  is  the  chief  paper-manufacturing 
district  of  flit;  West.  There  arc  now  considerably  mere 
than  a  hundred  printing-oil  ices  in  Cincinnati,  employing 
more  thiin  a  thousand  lumds.  There  are  twotype-louu- 
dries  and  several  pluees  wlicrc  tools  and  machines  for 
printers  are  manufactured.  The  newspapers  are  nu- 
merous and  important,  There  are  twelve  dailies  and 
Reventy-one  other  periodicals,.  Playing-cards  are  manu- 
factured there  and  much  lithographing  is  done. 

Circled  Corrections. —  Special  alterations  made 
by  the  proof -reader  or  author  are  frequently  encircled 
on  the  proof  in  order  to  call  particular  attention  to  them. 

ClroleB. — Brass  rules  in  n  circular  form. 

Circuit  Edges. — Books,  generally  Bibles  or  prayer- 
books,  are  sometimes  bound  with  tins  covers  projecting 
and  turned  over  to  protect  the  edges,  Also  known  as 
divinity  edges  and  divinity  circuit. 

Circulars.—  The  class  of  small  job- work  which  in- 
cludes letters,  notes,  business  intimations,  &c.  The 
sizes  as  well  as  the  varieties  are  numerous.  They  are 
most  generally  sent  by  mail. 

Circulator. — The  person  who  takes  charge  of  the 
distribution  of  a  newspaper  after  it  is  published.  He  is 
known  also  as  the  city  agent 

Circumflex. — The  accents  which  in  shape  resemble 
a  caret,  thus :  tl  <i  1  6  £l. 

City  IQditOx. — In  England,  that  writer  upon  a  news- 
paper who  reports  and  discusses  the  money  market ;  in 
America,  the  one  who  has  charge  of  the  reports  of  events 
in  and  around  his  neighborhood.  In  large  offices  he  lias 
assistants. 

City  PTln*-iiL{j-\Ianhine- — A  single-cylinder  ma- 
chine manufactured  in  England. 

ClaieudOiL — A  kind  of  type  in  which  all  the  lines 
arc  somewhat  thickened.  In  England  some  varieties 
are  known  as  Egyptian.  Clarendon  differs  from  full- 
face  as  well  as  from  antiquo,  ■which  are  the  two  faces 
which  most  nearly  resemble  it,  by  having  an  increase  of 
thickness  throughout,  but  preserving  the  roundness  of 
contour.  It  somewhat  resembles  a  crushed  letter.  In 
full-face  the  thick  lines  are  made  much  heavier,  and  the 
thin  lines,  if  thickened  at  all,  are  only  enlarged  to  a  very 
moderate  degree,  In  antique  the  thin  lines  are  thick- 
ened, but  not  the  heavy  ones,  while  the  squareness  of 
face  is  preserved  and  the  Serifs  tire  made  heavy  and 
strong.  Clarendon,  either  in  its  ordinary  width  or  con- 
densed, is  one  of  the  most  useful  types  known. 
Thle.  line  Is  set  In  Clarendon, 

Clark,  John  C,  a  printer  of  Philadelphia,  was  bom 

in  New  York  city  in 
1787.  About  17ff4  he 
was  taken  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  1800  went 
to  Washington  with 
William  Ross,  his 
step  father,  who  had 
hocn  the  printer  for 
CongTcsa  for  many 
years,  InlSOShewus 
bound  apprentice  to 
Bobert  Clarr,  a  print- 
er, in  Philadelphia, 
and  while  there  set  np 
nearly  tlie  whole  of 
Wilson's  American 
Ornithology  in  great 
primer  type,  making 
the  accents  with  a 
penknife  from  a  hair- 
space.  In  1817  he 
formed  a  copartner- 
ship with  a  friend  under  the  title  of  Clark  &  Baser,  and 
soon  after  printed  the  first  Snndny-scliool  book  issued  in 
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the  United  States.  In  1831  lie  removed  his  office,  to  Bock 
Street,  and,  opening  in  connection  with  it  a  stationery 
store,  begun  the  sale  of  commercial  and  law  blank  forms, 
Ho  died  on  April  22,  1383,  in  his  ninety-fifth  year,  after 
spending  more-  than  eighty  years  of  his  life  in  the  trade, 
The  business  is  still  carried  on  as  John  C.  Clark  &  Sons. 

Clasp. — The  hook  or  catch  used  for  fastening  the 
corei's  of  soma  books  together. 

Claw. — The  tail  of  a  sheep's  foot. 

ClaWB. — An  English  name  for  the  catches  of  stereo- 
type blocks. 

Clay.— An  ear  Ui,  largely  the  oxide  of  aluminum,  used 
for  two  purposes  In  the  printing  trades.  1.  It  is  used  in 
paper-making  for  a  filling.  Interstices  are  filled  up  and 
a  better  appearance  is  jrlvcn  to  the  paper  by  Its  use. 
When  submitted  to  calendering  afterwards  there  is  more 
lusti-e  to  its  surface  than  can  otherwise  bo  obtained,  and 
it  is  also  far  smoother.  Clay  can  lie  found  for  this  pur- 
pose in  Silesia  and  in  England,  and  in  South  Carolina, 
Pennsylvania  and  Hew  York  in  this  country.  In  some 
localities  in  America,  it  can  be  taken  from  its  beds  nearly 
pure,  but  the  foreign  commodity  is  purified  by  passing 
through  waterways,  the  finest  particles  being  carried 
farthest,  tlie  grit,  atones  and  heavy  particles  being  first 
deposited.  The  product  comes  here  from  Europe  in 
casks,  hut  the  American  clay  is  put  up  in  several  kinds 
Of  packages.  The  material  is  mixed  with  the  stuff  in  the 
cngmo,  With  low  grades  of  paper  clay  is  used  as  a 
make-weight,  but  with  high  grades  it  is  employed  more 
to  improve  the  finish ,  See  Pafek.  8.  The  cJay  process 
in  stereotyping  is  a  method  by  which  fine  clay  is  used 
for  the  matrix  to  receive  the  type  instead  of  gypsum  or 
papier-mache. 

Clay  A  Rosenierfj'B  Typesetting-  Machine. — 
A  typesetting-machine  brought  out  in  1843  in  London, 
There  was  no  distributor  connected  with  it. 

Claypoole,  D.  C,  a  printer  of  Philadelphia,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  boen  a  descendant  from  Oliver 
Cromwell,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  resembled  in  appear- 
ance. He  printed  tlie  debates  in  Congress  in  his  paper 
from  1783  to  1709.  He  also  published  the  first  edition  of 
Washington's  Fare  well  Address.  He  died  on  March  19, 
1849,  aged  ninety -two.  Tlie  manuscript  of  the  Address, 
wliich  he  had  preserved,  was  many  years  afterwards  sold 
for  upwards  of  $a,000. 

Clean. — Having  good  proofs,  A  printer  may  be  tlie 
dirtiest  man  alive,  yet  in  the  language  of  tlie  composing- 
room  he  Is  a  "clean  "  compositor  if  Ee  sets  his  type  with- 
out errors,  or  with  very  few  errors. 

Clean  Proof. — A  proof  containing  few  errors. 

Clean  Sheets, — Sheets  put  aside  as  printed  off  to 
show  the  progress  of  work  or  for  editorial  purposes. — 

Clearing  Away.— Putting  away  the  reglete,  leads, 
quoios  and  otlicT  things  used  around  a  form  when  the 
make-up  and  look-up  are  completed.  Also,  the  taking 
off  of  the  hends,  blank  lines,  notes  and  other  matter 
which  do  not  constitute  tlie  hody  of  a  book  after  a  form 
luiS  boen  worked  off,  distributing  them  and  tying  up  the 
other  matter  for  future  use.  This  ought  to  be  done  with 
every  book,  job  or  newspaper  as  soon  as  work  has  been 
finished. 

Clearing  Away  Pt — To  separate  and  distribute 
broken  or  mixed  type  into  their  proper  boxes  and  cases, 

Clearing  Out. — Removing  tlie  waste  paper  and  par- 
ing away  any  superfluous  leather  upon  tlie  inside  of  the 
covers,  preparatory  to  pasting  down  the  end  papers  in 
hookbhidlng. 

Clearing  the  Stone. — After  correcting  a  form  It  Is 
a  rule  in  all  well-ordered  offices  for  tlie  compositor  to 
put  away  all  stray  letters  and  tools  into  their  proper 
places.  A  fine  is  customary  In  some  offices  for  breaking 
this  rule. — JaeM. 
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Clerical  Errors. — Mistakes  in  copying  oil  writing 
manuscript,  or  in  entering,  making  out  _or  transcribing 
accounts, 

Cleri.  Of  the  Chapel. — Practically  the  secretary  of 
a  cliapcl,  who  collects  the  subscriptions,  &c.  Au  ling- 
lish  expression. 

Cleveland,  a  city  of  Northern  Ohio,  distinguished 
lor  ita  rapid  growth  of  late.  The  earliest  resided  date 
for  tlie  publication  of  a  newspaper  is  1819.  There  are 
now  issued  there  nine  dailies  and  fifty-seven  other  peri- 
odicals, There  are  several  lithographic  establishments, 
nearly  a  hundred  printing- offices  and  one  type-found ry, 
besides  machine-shops  which  manufacture  presses. 

Clicrt6  (Fr.).^As  commonly  used  at  the  present  day 
a  stereotype  but  in  the  beginning  used  for  that  kind  of. 
stereotype  which,  was  made  by^plunging  the  page  of 
type  (preferably  bTass  or  steel)  into  the  typo  metal  at 
the  moment  when  that  was  beginning  to  solidify,  See 

STEREOTYPING-, 

Cliche?  (Fr.). — Originally,  to  stamp  u  page  or  other 
mutter  in  relict'  into  melted  metal  just  at  the  moment 
when  it  -was  beginning  to  grow  hard,  hut  now  used  for 
stereotyping  generally.  The  word  has  extended  into 
other  languages. 

Clleherie  (Fr.).  —  A  stereotyping  establishment ; 
clichcrie  au  galvano  et  au  plonib,  an  electrotyping  and 
stereotyping  shop. 

Olicfcer- — The  compositor  in  ulmTge  of  a  companion- 
ship who  receives  copy  and  instructions  direct  from  the 
overseer  or  principal,  and  is  responsible  to  his  compan- 
ions for  tlie  cliarging  of  tlie  work  dune,   (English.)  Bee 

COMPANIOSBHir, 

Clicking-. — The  system  of  working  in  conipanion- 
ship  under  a  clicker. 

Close. — The  end  of  a  quotation.  The  copy- holder 
calls  out  "Close  "to  the  proof-reader  when  lie  arrives 
ut  the  end  of  a  quotation. 

Close  Matter. — Matter  without  leads  and  with  few 
break-lines. 

Close  Spacing'. — By  this  is  meant  spacing  loss  than 
a  thick  space.  Works  not  leaded  Should  be  rather  more 
closely  spaced  than  leaded  ones. 

Closed  Apostrophes.  — Double  apostrophes 
used  to  indicate  the  end  of  any  quoted  passage. 

Closed  OfQoe. — A  printing-office  closed  to  society 
Or  union  hands. 

Closed  Up. — When  a  number  of  compositors  are  em- 
ployed upon  the  same  work,  the  takes  being  of  different 
sizes  and  the  speed  of  the  meu  being  unlike,  there  can 
rarely  be  a  regular  succession  in  emptying,  The  second 
compositor  may  net  finish  his  take  till  after  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  liave  completed  tilths,  In  this,  case  lie 
is  keeping  the  galley  or  form  open,  and  when  he  at  last 
finishes  it  is  closed  up. 

Closet. — In  Great  Britain  a  terai  which  has  a  twofold 
meaning.  It  may  mean  the  management; — tlie  proprie- 
tor and  his  chief  assistants.  It  also  means  the  proof- 
room or  reading-closet.  In  that  sense  it  is  often  used 
here. 

Cloth. — A  prepared  inualin,  employed  for  covering 
the  boards  and  back  of  a  book.  Cloth  bindings,  with 
no  attempt  ot  ornamentation,  were  occasionally  made 
for  many  years,  hut  systematic  use  on  a  large  scale  does 
not  date  back  much  further  than  1830.  This  mode  of 
binding  is  done  mostly  by  the  aid  of  maehineiy.  The 
covers  are  generally  stamped  in  an  ornamental  maimer 
by  means  of  brass  stamps.  There  arc  many  different 
patterns  and  colors  of  cloth. 

Cloth  Boards. — Books,  when  bound  in  cloth  cases, 
arc  described  as  being  in  cloth  boards. 

Cloth  -  Faced.  Paper. — Paper  and  cloth  or  linen 
pasted  together,  used  specially  for  folding  cards  to  pre- 
vent thym  from  breaking, 

too 


Clothing  Rollers.— Changing  the  com  position  On 
worn-out  rollers,  (English,) 

Clumps, — Slugs  used  by  printers  in  auy  department 
of  their  business,  or  pieces  of  metal  used  by  stci-cotypcrs 
to  form  the  bevel  of  a  plate.  This  word  is  unknown  in 
America,  but  is  used  in  England, 

Clymer,  George,  the  inventor  of  the  Clymer  press, 
generally  regarded  to  tills  day  as  tlie  best  that  has  ap- 
peared upon  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  was  bom  in 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  of  a  Swiss  family  which  left  Genera 
and  settled  in  that  colony  long  before  the  Revolution. 
The  date  of  his  birth  was  1751.  Clymor'a  father  was  a 
farmer,  aud  he  was  brought  up  to  the  same  occupation 
till  about  sixteen,  wlieu  he  began  the  construction  of  a 
new  kind  of  plow,  which  proved  to  be  far  superior  to 
anything  previously  known.  Hid  subsequent  lubors 
were  in  carpentry  and  joining,  in  which  he  was  very 
successful.  When  tlie  first  bridge  was  made  across  tlie 
Schuylkill  coffer-dams  were  sunk  for  the  piers,  but  the 
ordinary  pumps  proved  ineffectual.  Clymcr  devised  a 
new  one,  which  had  BO  much  power  that  it  disclnuged 
five  hundred  gidlens  a  minute,  together  with  sand,  gravel 
aud  stones.  He  obtained  for  this  a  patent  both  in  Eng. 
land  and  America,  lie  noxt  attempted  to  improve  tlie 
printing-press,  then  of  wood.  In  tliis  he  was  partially 
successful,  but  ho  was  more  so  in  respect  to  iron  presses. 
His  was  entitled  tlie  Columbian.  When  finished  lie  took 
It  to  England,  as  printers  in  America  were  generally  un- 
able to  pay  $io(>  for  one,  which  was  the  price  charged. 
It  produced  au  immediate  sensation  iu  England,  both  on 
iiceount  of  the  work  it  did  aud  tlie  novel  and  ornamental 
way  it  was  constructed,  Hansaitl  says  that  "  if  the 
merits  of  a,  machine  were  to  be  appreciated  wholly  by 
its  ommnental  appearance,  certainly  do  other  press  Could 
enter  into  competition  with  the  Columbian.  No  Uritish- 
made  miuthinery  was  ever  so  lavishly  embellished.  Wo 
have  a  somewhat  highly-sounding  title  to  Iregin  with  ; 
aud  then,  which  way  soever  our  eyes  tvre  turned,  from 
head  to  foot,  or  foot  to  head,  some  extraordinary  feat- 
ures present  themselves.  On  cnoh  pillar  of  the  staple  a 
caducous  of  tlie  universal  messenger,  Hermes ;  alligators 
aud  other  dniconic  serpents  emblematize  on  the  lovers 
tlie  power  of  wisdom ;  then,  for  the  balance  of  power 
(we  rude  barbarians  of  tlie  Old  World  make  uieio  cast- 
iron  lumps  serve  to  enforce  our  notions  of  the  balance 
of  power),  wo  sec  surmounting  tlie  Columbian  press  the 
American  caglo  with  extended  wings  aud  grasping  in 
his  talons  Jove's  thunderbolts,  combined  with  the  olive 
branch  of  Peace  and  cornucopia,  of  Plenty,  all  iiand- 
aoinely  bronzed  aud  gilt,  resisting  and  bearing  down  all 
other  power ! "   See  Coiumbian  Press, 

Mr,  Clymer  received  for  this  invention  a  gold  medal 
of  the  value  of  one  hundred  ducats  from  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  a,  valuable  present  from  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  The  Netherlandish  medal  had  on  one  side  a 
correct  likeness  of  the  king,  beautifully  executed,  sur- 
rounded with  : 

WILD.  ITAhS,  13£lj£>.  HE*.  LyTSiaifB,  w,  ItUE, 

On  the  other  side  was  the  inscription  givon  below,  sur- 
rounded with  a  wreath  of  most  exquisite  wnrkmansliip. 

The  press  was  square  in 
frame,  instead  of  bowing  Out 
like  tlie  Stanhope.  Each  side 
was  mounted  upon  two  legs. 
The  oed  was  held  up  similarly 
to  the  Stanhope.  The  bar  nctral 
upon  n  fulcrum  at  the  near  side 
or  the  pi-ess,  which  brought 
down  by  action  through  an- 
other lover  the  arm  over  the 
top,  which  was  singularly  sub- 
stantial.   It  was  very  favorably 

received,  particularly  by  the  journey  men.  Mr.  Clymer 
died  in  London  at  the  age  of  eighty  on  August  2T,  1834. 
His  wife  was  Margaret  Backhouse,  daughter  of  Judge 
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Backhouse,  of  Durham  Iron  Works,  In  Pennsylvania, 
Three  daughters  survived  lilm,  one  of  whom  married 
Alexitnder  Renfrew  Stmw,  who  continued  the  business, 

Co. — An  abbreviation  of  the  word  colon,  used  in  tile 
reading  department  in  English  oflices. 

Cobb  Paper. — A  paper  largely  used  by  bookbinders 
for  tho  sides  of  half-bound  books,  It  is  jnftde  in  various 
shades  of  color. 

Cook. — In  throwing  or  "  jelling"  with  qmtdmts  as 
dice,  when  one  lodges  on  top  of  another — thua  lifting  it 
partly  off  the  surface  thrown  on — it  is  thus  termed. 
Another  throw  is  then  allowed.    See  JeffihG. 

CocX-Robin  Shop. — A  small  printing-office  where 
common  work  is  done  and  labor  la  badly  paid  for  is  gen- 
erally thus  described  in  London,  mid  the  usage  is  extend- 
ing to  thia  side, 

Cooi-TJp  Lietter. — Where  a  letter  of  a  size  or  two 
larger  than  that  in  the  body  of  a  work  is  used  at  its  be- 
ginning or  at  the  beginning  of  a  chapter,  and  justified 
in  so  that  the  bottom  of  each  shall  line,  it  is  called  a 
cock-up  letter, 

THIS  U  a  Cock-Up  Letter. 

Cocke. — The  centre  pieces  of  a  brace  are  thus  called 
by  Ringwalt.    The  end  pieces  ;ire  liens. 

Coda  (Itfil.). — The  Inst  page  of  a  part,  or  of  a  section 
of  a  book. 

Codex. — Before  paper  was  iuvontcd  wooden  tn blots, 
made  of  the  inner  luirlt  of  A  tree,  were  written  upon,  and 
these  tablets  were  culled  codices.  The  word  codex  thus 
eventually  came  to  mean  writings  Or  a  book  or  a  collec- 
tion of  laws,  and  was  finally  modernised!  from  the  ktter 
into  the  word  code. 

Codes:  Argenteufi.— A  book  retained  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Upsala,  in  Swedon,  which  is  the  oulyf  ragmen  t 
of  a  language,  the  older  brother  of  German,  Dutch  and 
English,  that  now  exists.  It  is  a  translation  of  the 
Bcnpturos,  with  the  exception  of  the  Book  of  Kings, 
into  Mceso-Gothic  about  the  year  880,  and  was  made  by 
a  bishop  named  Ulphilas.  The  book  is  upon  vellum  of 
a  violet  color,  and  each  letter,  instead  of  being  written, 
was  either  painted  in  silver  or  the  characters  wctc 
Stamped  Upon  the  vellum  with  a  hot  iron  after  the  man- 
ner used  by  bookbinders.  The  work  obtained  its  name 
from  the  silvery  appearance  of  the  letters. 

Coffin.  — 1 ,  In  a  wooden  hand-press  the  framework  of 
the  bed  Into  which  the  stone  that  in  old  times  was  used 
for  tlie  table  on  which  to  place  the  form  was  embedded. 
3.  A  little  conical  bag  made  of  piper  to  put  sorts  in — 
similar  to  those  used  by  grocers  for  sugar,  nfec. 

Cogger  Hand-Press.— An  iron  hand-press,  with 
wrought- iron  checks  or  perpendicular  pillars,  low  head 
and  compound  lover  beneath  ft,,  invented  by  J,  Cogger. 
This  compound  lever  draws  its  end  about  one-quarter 
round  a  collar  into  which  are  fitted  two  studs  or  case- 
hardened  iron  with  convex  faces,  which,  when  put  into 
motion  by  tho  levor,  move  up  inclined  planes  of  different 
degrees  of  inclination,  so  that  when  the  platen  is  first 
put  into  tbo  descending  motion  towards  tho  form,  and 
power  is  leas  requisite  than  velocity,  the  latter  is  very 
rapid ;  but  as  tlie  platen  arrives  towards  the  point  of 
pressure  the  velocity  is  diminished  to  increase  tho  power, 
until  arriving  nearly  on  a  plane  the  power  is  almost 
Infinite, 

Coin  (Fr,). — A  quoin  ;  coin  mccaniqiie,  a  mechanical 
quoin. 

Oold-FreeBeri  Paper  has  a  hard  and  rough  aurfaco 
and  is  vcTy  thick  for  its  weight,  receiving  no  calendering 
whatever.  It  is  made  in  many  sizes.  The  larger  sizes 
aro  known  as  drawing-paper.  It  is  a  difficult  paper  to 
write  or  print  upon. 

Cold  Pressing. — The  pressure  applied  to  sheets 
after  being  printed,  either  in  the  screw  press  or  hydrau- 


lic press.  It  takes  out  tlie  indentations  and  gives  a  slight 
gloss. 

Cold  RolUncr. — In  contradistinction  to  hot  rolling — 
the  rollers  bciii£  made  hot  in  tlie  one  instance,  and  in 
the  other  being  in  the  natural  state. 

Golden,  Cadwaliader,  a  physician  from  Scotland, 
who  enme  to  America  in  eaTly  life,  attained  political  em- 
inence, was  acting  governor  of  New  York  from  1760  till 
his  death,  wrote  a  History  of  the  Five  Nations  and  was 
the  leading  scientific  man  of  the  colonics.  Ho  was  the 
author  of  a  system  of  stereotyping,  which  he  communi- 
cated to  Dr,  Franklin,  asking  tho  opinion  of  the  grout 
philosopher  upon  Lie  methods.  Tins  was  In  1743.  Tie 
was  born  at  Dunse,  Scotland,  on  February  17,  1BS3,  and 
died  on  Long  Island,  If.  Y. ,  on  September  28,  1770. 

Colenso,  WUliam,  tlie  first  New  Zealand  printer, 
began  work  there  in  1334.  Ho  was  sent  out  by  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  with  an  Outfit,  which  did 
not  include  paper.  Some  was,  however,  found  in  pos- 
session of  tlie  missionaries,  and  on  February  IT,  1635, 
twenty. five  copies  of  St,  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Philip  - 
pians  and  Ephcsians  were  printed.  On  May  IB,  1830, 
tlie  first  book  in  English  was  brought  out.  Mr,  Colensn 
was  still  living  in  iSSO, 

Colla  Porte  (ttal,),— Strong  gluo, 

Collatin.£r.  —  Examination  of  the  sheets  of  a  book 
after  they  have  been  gathered  to  see  whether  they  are 
all  there  and  whether  they  follow  in  reguhir  order.  It 
is  done  very  rapidly  by  experts.  Formerly  the  person 
who  collated  took,  a  heap  of  a  gathering  and  placed  tlie 
first  or  signature  pASje  uppermost  towards  his  right 
hand,  and  with  the  point  of  a  abort  bodkin  or  ji  penknife 
picked  up  tlie  corner  of  esicb  shetst.  in  order  to  see  tluit 
each  signature  waa  right,  passing  hia  thumb  under  them 
as  tiiey  were  lifted,  to  keep  what  lie  examined  sepanite 
from  the  heap,  and  lima  proceeded  till  he  bail  examined 
one  gathering ;  he  then  slipped  this  gathering  a  little 
brick  upon  the  heap,  and  proceeded  with  another,  till  lie 
had  gone  through  eight  or  ton.  He  thus  proceeded  un- 
til he  hud  collated  a  sufficient  number  for  the  work. 
The  sheets  lb  en  used  were  small,  but  when  tlicy  became 
large  it  waa  impossible  to  follow  this  plau.  Tlicy  were 
then  collated  when  foldod,  the  collator  having  a  rubber 
Ting  or  thimblo  to  assist  him  in  raising  the  sheets.  On 
magazines  of  late  it  has  boon  customary  to  mark  a  diag- 
onal band  on  the  back  of  each  signature,  tlie  one  on  sig- 
nature A  lapping  on  signature  B,  and  that  one  on  C.  If 
tho  diagonal  band  is  perfect  tho  magazine  is  perfect ; 
but  if  there  is  a  break  in  It  a  sheet  is  either  redundant 
or  lacking. 

Colle  (BY). — Siise,  In  paper -making ;  sans  colic,  un- 
sized paper. 

Collar  le  Tympan  (Fr.). — To  cover  the  tympan. 

Collins,  Isaac,  a  printer  of  New  Jci?(ey  and  Now 
York,  waa  born  in  Delaware  in  174fi.  He  began  his 
apprenticeship  with  James  Adams  at  Wilmington,  Del,, 
fl  mshin  g  it  with  William  Bind  at  Willinmsbi  1 1  g,  Va.  He 
tlien.  went  to  Philadelphia,  where,  for  his  cxtvaonliuary 
diligence,  he  received  2H  per  cent.  moTe  than  other  jour- 
neymen. He  begun  business  at  Burlington,  N,  J.,  in 
1770,  and  in  1777  hugnii  a  newspaper,  He  afterwards 
removed  to  Trenton,  mid  there  prosecuted  bis  business 
for  a  number  of  years.  Ho  was  printer  to  tho  State, 
and  at  Trenton  he  printed  a  liandsome  and  very  correct 
quarto  edition  of  the  Bible.  The  proof  waa  read  eleven 
times,  the  last  time  by  his  daughter,  who  wio  a  very 
skillful  reader.  Ho  removed  to  New  York  about  170S, 
and  continued  there  in  business  for  ten  years,  then  retir- 
ing. His  sons  were  partners  in  the  firms  of  B.  &  J, 
Collins,  stereotypers,  and  Collins  &  Han  nay,  publishers, 
and  sons  and  grandsons  continued  business  in  New  York 
till  about  lftfin,  Isnac  Collins  was  a  Quaker,  and  derived 
much  assistance  fTOin  persons  of  that  persuasion.  Ho 
died  in  BuTliugton,  N.  J.,  in  March,  1811. 
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Collins,  Samuel  C,  a  type-founder  of  Philadelphia, 
died  suddenly  On  July  13,  1888,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year 
of  his  age.  He  had  been  connected  with  the  firm  of 
which  he  was  an  active  partner,  Collins  &  McLeestcr, 
since  1858,  and  was  a  city  councilman  from  1875  till  his 
death, 

Collins,  Tillinghast  King,  waa  bom  in  Philadel- 
phia on  October  14,  1902,  and  died  there  in  April,  1810. 
At  thirteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  Hathew  Carey,  but 

finished  hi  a  time  with 
James  Maxwell.  In 
1883,  having  thon 
wrought  as  a  journey- 
man for  soma,  time,  no 
united  with  Robert 

Wright  in  opening  H 
pHnting-OfHcc  with 
only  one  hand-pTcss, 
About  two  years  after 
Mr.  Collins  formed  a 
partnership  with  his 
own  younger  brother 
under  the  linn-name  of 
T.  K.  &  P.  G.  Collins. 
This  firm  sp«udlly  be- 
came noted  for  the,  ac- 
curacy and  beauty  of 
its  o  u  tp  u  t,  ptibli sh- 
ing  many  illustrated 
works  for  the  national 
government.  P.  G. 
Collins  died  In  18Si,  and  in  1858  Mr.  T.  K.  Collins  was 
attacked  by  paralysis,  nud  his  business  from  that  time 
was  carried  on  without  his  active  participation  in  its 
labors,  although  his  counsel  was  still  valuable.  He  paid 
much  attention  tti  the  practical  part  of  the  business,  and 
the  patent  roller-boy  for  hand-presses  and  the  movable 
rules  which  surround  the  blocks  on  which  certain  stcito- 
type  plates  are  placed  are  duo  to  his  inventive  talents. 

Collotypes. — This  is  a  method  of  preparing  a  proc- 
ess plate  by  gelatine,  In  its  basis  like  the  albertypo  or 
heltotype.  Albert,  Bierstadt,  Frisch  and  others  have 
succeeded  in  producing  vciy  beautiful  pictures  in  colors 
by  pre  paring  several  gelatine  plates,  eaeh  plate  bearing 
particular  pai-ts  of  tlie  picture  and  being  used  for  print- 
ing tlie  appropriate  colored  ink.  As  many  aa  seven  dif- 
ferent plates  arc  employed  successively  in  producing  tlie 
picture.  There  p-tc  different  methods  in  use  for  prepar- 
ing the  several  plates.  One  plan  Is  to  make  a  separate 
■negative  for  each  color.  This  is  accomplished  by  inter- 
posing a  suitable  screen  of  colored  glass  oreolOTtsrt  liquid 
between  the  object  and  tlie  photographic  plate,  in  tlie 
camera,  For  example,  a  screen  which  shuts  out  all  col- 
ors except  blue  will  permit  only  tlie  blue  portions  of  the 
picture  to  be  photographed  on  the  negative,  and  a  gela- 
tine plate  from  this  negative  may  he  used  for  printing 
with  blue  ink.  In  a  similar  way  another  screen  ■will 
furnish  a  negative  and  plato  for  the  red  portions  of  the 
picture,  and  so  on.  Another  plan  is  to  prepare  the  gel- 
atine plates  fmm  one  and  the  samcnegativo  by  stopping 
out  all  of  the  picture  except  that  of  one  color. 

Colombier. — A  drawing-paper,  size  34^  by  S3}£ 
inches. 

Colon, — A  mark  of  punctuation.  It  Is  chiefly  used 
to  indicate  that  the  sentence,  so  far  complete,  is  to  be 
followed  by  some  other  word  or  words.  See  Punctu- 
atioh. 

Cqlc-nna  (Itnl,)  —  A  column. 
Coloime  (Fr.). — Column. 

Colophon. — An  inscription  ot  tail-piece — usually  a 
printer's  imprint — at  the  end  of  a  boot.  In  the  earliest 
ages  of  printing  this  was  the  commonest  method  of  de- 
noting the  printer  and  place  of  printing,  but  it  went  out 
of  use  ontirely  in  the  last  century. 


Color. — 1.  It  has  not  been  until  late  years  that  print- 
ers have  turned  their  attention  to  colors.  Rubricated^ 
letters  appear  in  the  very  earliest  typographic  work,  and 
red  lines  are  also  found  soon  after  ;  hut  with  these  exemp- 
tions we  moot  with  very  little  color-printing  till  we  come 
to  work  done  forty  yoars  ago.  The  books  on  typography 
of  tho  early  part  of  the  century  lay  down  rules  for  thfl 
manufacture  of  colored  inks,  but  little  use  seems  to  have 
been  made  of  them  by  the  ink-makers  till  with  In  the 
memory  of  men  who  aro  still  in  active  business  life. 
Lottery  bills  in  1835  were  often  printed  with  red  linos ; 
red,  green  and  blue  inks  came  into  use  in  printing  cir- 
cus posters  shortly  after  1840,  and  by  1848  thoatros  had 
attempted  to  utilize  colored  inks,  The  most  elaborate 
work  of  this  kind  done  In  Amerlot  up  to  1853  was  a  bill 
of  the  Sea  of  Ice,  execute  In  New  Orleans  at  about  that 
time.  Tlie  colors  were  represented  by  different  inks  and 
the  ice  by  a  silver  frosting,  executed  with  dusting  colors. 
Copies  of  this  bill  were  hung  up  in  printing-offices  for 
many  years  to  show  to  what  an  extreme  the  art  could  be 
cnincd.  Tho  railroads  about  1650  began  also  to  use  col- 
ored inks  largely  ,  and  they  were  imitated  in  this  by  State 
and  county  fairs  in  their  display  bills ,  When  tho  war  be- 
gan  printing  in  colors  was  common,  and  some  of  it  was 
very  good ,  u  1  though  the  varieties  were  limited.  The  best 
examples  up  to  that  time  and  for  some  considerable  space 
afterwards  came  from  JEurope,  and  were  found  tn  tlie 
hooks  issued  by  the  Imperial  and  Hoyal  Printing-Oinco 
at  Vienna  and  the  Imperial  Printing- Office  at  Pans,  with 
the  Album  of  Charles  Derriey  Of  the  latter  city.  The 
register  in  all  these  was  good ;  the  colors  were  well 
chosen,  and  pains  wcro  token  to  work  the  sheets  slowly 
on  very  good  paper.  Later  there  was  a  wonderful  de- 
velopment of  this  branch  of  printing,  chiefly  in  America 
and  in  Germany,  the  latter  excelling  in  harmony  and 
Smoothness,  while  the  former  brought  out  new,  bold  and 
striking  lines. 

The  art  of  the  color-printer  is  necessarily  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  painter  in  oils,  or  even  from  tlie 
lithographer,  A  lithograph  is  really  a  drawing  on  stone 
mechanically  repeated.  The  letter-press  printer,  on  tlie 
contrary,  must  deal  with  inflexibly  types  arid  brass  rules, 
quadrangular  in  shape  and  very  small  In  stec  He.  can 
set  a  single  line  in  two  or  three  minutes,  if  it  is  straight, 
lint  to  envvc  it  and  then  fit  it  intti  an  appropriate  place 
so  that  it  will  lift  may  take  him  fifteen  minutes.  Com- 
mon black  ink  is  worth  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  cents  a 
pound,  and  some  kinds  can  be  bought  foT  ten.  But  col- 
ored inks  vary  from  a  dollar  to  twenty  dollars  or  more  a 
pound,  the  dollar  red  not  being  as  good  as  the  thirty- 
cent  black.  More  of  it,  too,  must  be  used.  As  no  office 
keeps  going  constantly  on  colored  work,  there  Is  often 
a  great  waste  when  tho  press  Is  started  and  when  It  is 
cleaned  up,  and  to  print  a  job  of  two  or  three  thousand 
In  two  colors  will  take  three  or  four  times  as  long  aa 
to  do  It  in  one  color.  These  and  other  reasons  Imvo 
prompted  many  printers  to  deeline  executing  work  in 
any  other  color  than  black,  as  the  results  are  frequently 
unsatisfactory,  the  charges  are  high,  hut  do  not  yield 
much  profit,  and  it  is  hind  to  induce  workmen  to  tuko 
the  necessary  cure.  The  register  must  be  exact,  yet  tho 
drying  of  tlie  first  ink  frequently  distorts  the  sheet. 
Letter-press  printers  at  the  present  day  rarely  attempt 
to  print  engnivings  in  their  appropriate  colors,  as  the 
proper  result  cannot  be  reached.  Lithography  does  this 
better  and  more  cheaply,  Yet  tlie  printing  of  books  or 
of  engravings  in  monochrome,  by  which  Is  to  be  under- 
stood some  other  color  than  black,  or  of  engravings  in 
different  colors  on  different  pages,  is  now  widely  extend- 
ed, and  seems  a  very  happy  innovation.  Sometimes, 
too,  these  are  printed  over  a  tint  back  which  is  vciy  fine 
and  light,  thus  giving  more  color  to  the  whole  engrav- 
ing and  preventing  large  masses  of  white  from  showing 
as  such.   This  process  also  deepens  the  blacks. 

Colorlsts  use  certain  terms  to  indicate  differences  in 
eolor  or  Intensity,  and  their  usage  is  to  a  considerable 
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extent  followed.  Tones  nrs  degrees  of  intensity,  tints 
are  admixtures  frith  white,  hues  are  admixtures1  with 
other  colors,  and  shades  are  admixtures  with  bkek.  In 
practice,  however,  most  persons  use  these  terms  indis- 
criminately. 

The  colors  commonly  esteemed  to  he  such  by  a  printer 
nre  red,  yellow  and  blue,  the  primiiry  ones ;  green,  or- 
ange and  purple,  the  secondary  ;  black  the  absence  of 
colors,  and  white  the  sum  of  them.  His  view  is  not 
tliat  of  the  optician  or  the  scientist ;  ho  takes  the  word 
coIot  in  its  ordinary  signification,  Each  of  those  hues 
modifies  tlm  otlier.  White  with  blade  makes  gTay ;  red 
or  yellow  with  black  makes  brown,  and  cream  color  Is 
yellow  and  white.  Each  color,  again,  can  be  thinned 
with  varnish,  bo  that  the  coloring  matter  is  reduced  to  the 
smallest  proportions.  The  colors  in  nature  arc infinitely 
varied.  There  are  many  coIots  of  green  in  vegetation, 
of  brown  in  stones,  of  blue  in  the  sky.  The  object  which 
close  by  you  is  glaring  and  repulsive  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred yards  away  lends  an  interest  to  tlio  landscape,  and 
the  bright-red  burn  which  nenT  at  band  is  felt  to  be  an 
abominable  tiling  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  becomes  11 
desirable  hit  of  color  foT  an  artist.  All  colors  are  modi- 
fied by  light  and  by  distance.  The  air  is  not  perfectly 
tT&nsporemt,  but  has  a  blue  tinge,  very  plainly  to  lie  seen 
in  looking  at  something  four  or  Ave  miles  off,  and  a  rock 
does  not  seem  the  same  hi  the  blaze  of  noon  tliat  it  did 
in  the  morning  of  a  dull  day.  He  who  attempts  to  be- 
come a  successful  color-printer  must  study  painting,  for 
it  works  with  the  pigments  lie  also  uses,  but  differently 
prepared,  and  It  shows  him  the  way  to  obtain  both  con- 
trast imtf  h Bnnony.  Hem ust  have  a  bold  eon tvast much 
more  frequently  than  a  painter,  for  what  lie  does  Is  gen- 
erally something  to  which  attention  must  be  culled.  It 
must  catch,  the  eye  as  well  as  please  it,  and  it  must  be 
distinct.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  him  to  mix  his 
colors  in  such  a  way  that  ho  can  record  them  foT  future 
use.  The  ink  milkers  will  imitate  or  manufacture  any 
color  that  he  may  desire,  but  when  they  havo  once 
made  tho  desired  compound  they  hnve  the  formula  and 
the  printer  la  uot  alone  in  the  possession  of  his  particu- 
lar hue.  The  Colors  which  aro  known  as  standards  no 
printer  can  hope  to  improve  upon.  Every  ink-maker 
in  this  country  who  dovotes  attention  to  tills  work  pro- 
duces meritorious  results,  yet  the  printer  ought  not  to 
be  satisfied  with  what  he  thus  obtains.  They  afford 
nothing  distinctive  for  his  office,  but  tire  the  common 
property  of  all  printers,  A  few  new  tints  will  give  Ins 
color-work  a  flavor  alt  its  own,  not  divided  with  any- 
one else. 

The  number  of  colors  oi-dinarily  on  hand  at  an  ink- 
house  is  forty  or  fifty,  but  tlie  colors  to  be  recognised 
by  a  good  oyo  go  far  beyond  a  thousand,  A  newspaper 
is  wiiite  ;  so  is  a  piece  of  bleached  muslin,  a  field  of 
snow,  a  white  house  or  a  pail  of  milk,  Hut  place  tlie 
muslin  and  the  newspaper  on  the  snow  against  the  house 
and  compare  all  of  them  with  the  ndlk.  No  one  is  like 
any  of  the  others.  The  snow  is  tlie  color  in  its  greatest 
purity,  and  tho  milk  is  tinged  with  blue,  while  the  house 
lias  a  tint  of  gray.  Tet  the  quantity  of  blue  in  the  milk 
is  probably  not  much  over  one  in  a  hundred,  and  of  black 
in  the  white  of  the  house  not  so  much.  It  is  by  taking 
very  small  quantities  of  one  color  *md  mixing  with  com- 
paratively equal  proportions  of  two  others  that  brilliant 
effects  are  frequently  produced.  A  brilliant  brown  can 
be  produced  with  a  largo  proportion  of  red,  a  smaller 
one  of  yellow,  and  a  still  smaller  one  of  black.  To  know 
what  can  thus  be  done  It  is  necessary  for  tlie  pressman 
or  designer  to  test  different  proportions  and  note  Hie 
result,  Let  him,  for  Instance,  experiment  with  black, 
white  ftnd  red.  One  part  of  white  with  nine  parts  of 
nsd  takes  off  the  brilliancy  of  that  color,  while  it  will 
dull  the  black.  But  if  five  pans  of  white  nro  put  with 
five  parts  of  red  it  still  remains  a  decided  rod,  weak  in 
contrast  with  other  brilliant  colors,  but  still  a  red.  It 
even  retains  a  faint  blush  color  when  nine  parts  of  white 


fire  mixed  with  one  part  of  red,  Let  the  white  be  mixed 
in  equal  quantities  with  black  and  the  result  will  be  a 
very  undesirable  one  ;  it  will  bo  a  dirty  gray.  It  is  not 
till  the  black  is  induced  to  one  or  two  parte  that  a  good 
gray  is  reached,  Now  (Mid  a  little  red  and  the  effect  is 
magical.  The  faint  reddish  tint  it  had  when  mixed  with 
white  alone  has  been  altered  into  a  color  much  stronger 
than  anyone  could  have  predicted  without  previous 
knowledge.  The  number  nf  colors  that  Can  thus  he 
made  out  of  three  colors,  rising  on  the  scale  of  ten,  Is  a 
thousand,  while  with  four  colors  it  is  ten  thousand.  But 
the  work  from  which  It  is  possible  to  exclude  white  is 
more  brilliant  tlian  when  it  is  11500!.  Hcd  and  yellow 
are  the  two  brilliant  colore ;  blue  the  cool  one,  The 
live  colors  mentioned,  combined  on  the  scale  of  ten,  will 
nmke  a  hundred  thousand  different  tints.  In  printing 
it  is  a  rule  to  place  the  weak,  mild  colors  in  the  back- 
ground, while  the  vivid  ones  are  used  for  tlie  principal 
linos.  It  is  a  mistake  to  use  many  bright  lines  together ; 
thoy  look  better  with  11.  contrast,  In  an  oetavo  title-page 
two  or  throe  lines  of  red  are  enough ;  if  more  than  four 
are  used  tlie  page  does  not  appuar  well, 

III  a  rough  way  tlie  ordinary  shades  can  be  said  to  be 
thus  compounded  of  the  other  colors : 

Brown  is  made  with  red  and  black ;  bright  brown  of 
cm-mine,  yellow  and  black ;  rose  of  lake  and  white ; 
Chestnut  of  white  and  brown  ;  purple  of  carmine  and 
blue ;  lead  color  of  white,  blue  and  black ;  pearl  of 
white,  blue  and  lead  color ;  pink  of  white  nud  carmine ; 
chocolate  of  block  and  Venetian  red  ;  French  white  of 
purple  aud  white ;  green  of  blue  and  yellow ;  pea  green 
of  green  and  white ;  dark  green  of  green  und  black  ; 
orange  of  red  and  yellow ;  straw  color  of  white  and  yel- 
low ;  flesh  coTor  of  white,  lako  and  vermilion  ;  Olive  of 
red,  blue,  black  and  yellow ;  buff  of  yellow,  white  and 
red  ;  vermilion  of  Carmine  and  yellow  ;  lavender  of  Car- 
mine, ultramarine  and  white  ;  sky-blue  of  whit*  and  ul- 
tramarine ;  umber  of  white,  yellow,  red  and  black  ;  drab 
of  umhcT,  white  and  Venetian  red. 

As  a  rule  the  brightest  and  lightest  coIot,  if  it  is  de- 
signed to  lap  over  or  cover  another  color,  should  be 
printed  last,  and  designs  should  bo  thus  made.  Thus 
m  printing  the  three  primaries  the  true  method  is  to 
put  on  the  blue,  then  the  red  and  then  the  yellow. 

The  painters'  hooks  give  long  lists  of  colors.  Some 
nre  formed  from  minerals,  as  vermilion,  emertdd  green, 
cadmium  yellow,  &c, ;  others  from  vegetables,  as  indigo, 
madder  Likes,  brown  pink,  &c,;  others  from  insects,  as 
carmine,  &c.f  and  still  others  from  earths,  usterre  verte, 
ochres,  sienna,  umber,  &e.  Nearly  all  coIots  known  can 
be  used  in  printing-ink,  which  is  in  reality  a  kind  of 
paint,  consisting  of  a  pigment  and  a  varnish.  Besides 
the  modification  derived  from  blending  one  color  with 
another,  a  different  treatment  can  bo  made  by  mixing 
with  varnish,  which  is  printing-ink  with  the  coloring  left 
out.  If  a  pound  of  black  ink  will  print  live  hundred 
sheets  of  a  certain  size,  it  will,  by  the  addition  of  two 
pounds  of  varnish,  print  fifteen  hundred,  but  the  color 
will  be  very  faint  throughout  the  whole.  Varnish  is 
best  us!*!  when  mixed  in  largo  proportions  with  ink  for 
tints  and  large  kinds  of  typo  that  are  to  havo  other  kinds 
of  type  printed  over  them.  Mercurial  inks  are  affected 
injuriously  by  copper.  The  following  aro  the  names 
of  the  most  commonly  used  Inks,  not  as  they  appear  In 
the  books  of  the  ink-makers,  where  they  aro  frequently 
given  fanciful  appellations,  but  as  they  are  entitled  by 
painters : 

FUGITIVE  COLORS, 

Yetlow.— Yellow  Iftfefl,  Dutfih,  English  and  Italian  pink,  yellow 
orphneM,  kinR'S  ynlkiw,  gamboge,  gallstone,  Indian  ysllow, 
queen's  yellow  and  patent  yellow, 

li&t, — RiAti  fink,  ennnhie,  Florence,  Hfi.mbnr^  Q.nd  karmes 
Juke,  iodine  aoarlet  mil  dragon's  blood. 

Jills,— radlgo,  Intense  bine,  Antwerp  blue  Prussian  royal. 

Orange  —  Orpiment,  golden  sulphur  of  antimony,  aiuiatu. 

ffimti.— hap,  verdi(frw. 

rm'ple.^- Lake,  bnrht  wirminn,  hie  laka. 

JJlwii,— Pink,  light  hone  brown,  jiruastato  of  copper. 
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PEmtANEHr  coLoaa, 

White.— Common  wbite  lead,  flako,  crems,  Venetian,  barytlc, 
tin.  blanc  d'aTgent. 

IVtfiJii',— T(jrL':idJ  Sienna,  jaunu,  chrome,  Maples,  yellow  cobras, 
lamon,  Oxford,  Roman  CAdmlum. 

Ited. — Lac  lake,  red  lead,  chrome,  vermilion,  madder  latas, 
madder  carmines,  light  red,  Venetian,  Indian,  scarlet, 

Jilaefc.—lvoty,  lamp,  Frankfort,  mineral,  blua-black,  blank 
chalk. 

/line— Verditer,  simdafa,  cob&lt,  ulfcfrtmatiiits,  blue  ocLw, 
smalt, 

tVitm/re.— Lead,  chrome,  vermilion,  ochres,  jauno  do  mars, 
burnt  SiHnim  eartli,  burnt  liomiiii  ochre. 

Often  — Knioi'ald,  vcrditer,  common  chrome,  mineral,  tone 
vcrtc,  cobalt. 

Pitsytle,— (.'old  madder,  purple  ochre. 

JJraain,— Vandyke,  Rubens,  raw  umber,  maroon  lnJto,  Ant- 
werp, asphalt,  sepia,  manganese  brown,  bistre,  Cassel  earth. 

Tho  three  primary  colons  may  be  used  togctlier  hi 
printing  when  the  object  is  to  havo  a  strong  contrast. 
But  tlie  primaries  should  not  be  used  with  the  comple- 
mentary colors  next  to  them,  as  blue  and  green,  yellow 
and  green,  blue  and  purple,  red  and  purple,  red  clem  1 
orange,  yellow  and  orange.  These  contrasts  nre  not 
found  to  be  pleasing.  If,  however,  they  are  us**!  to- 
gether, the  lines  should  incline  towards  the  next  colors. 
Thus  an  orange  yellow  and  a  bluish  green  will  look 
much  bettor  together  thnn  if  the  type  for  each  color 
were  used.  The  rods  arid  yellow  a  arc  known  as  lumi- 
nous colors,  while  blvto  and  tho  duller  greens  and  pur- 
ples are  non-luminous.  Some  of  the  former  should 
always  he  used  in  piinling,  unless  the  job  Is  a  mono- 
chrome. Printing  should  not  be  executed  of  one  color 
upon  its  complementary,  as  It  produces  a  very  dull  im- 
pression. Thus  orange  ink  upon  blue  paper  will  be  cer- 
tain to  look  badly.  Greeh  and  red  art:  complementary, 
blue  and  orange,  violet  and:  greenish  yellow,  and  indigo 
and  orange  yellow.  Fruited  upon  colored  papers  inks 
cltange  in  appearance,  and  to  a  certain  extent  their  com- 
plcmentaiies  change  with  them.  Black  ink  upon  red 
paper  has  a  tiugo  of  green  ;  on  orange  a  black  with  bluish 
tint ;  upon  yellow  with  a  violet  hue ;  upon  blue  orange 
gray  ;  upon  green  reddish  gray,  anil  upon  violet  green- 
ish gray. 

A  UieOTy  of  colors  qui  be  obtained  by  the  printer  from 
a  combination  of  the  three  priminy  Colons-  The  best 
contrast,  one  coIot,  which  brings  it  out  the  best,  ia 
the  combination  of  the  other  two.  Thus  rod  is  beat  con- 
trusted  by  a  combination  of  blue  and  yellow ;  blue  by  a 
combination  of  yellow  and  rorl,  and  yellow  by  ft  conibl- 
nation  of  red  ami  bluo.  The  same  rule  holds  good  as  to 
combin  ations.  Eacli  color  takes  a  cortfiiu  mi  niber  of  the 
rays  o£  light,  which  if  all  were  united  would  produce 
white.  The  icmainder  of  the  ray  a  of  light,  if  commin- 
gled, would  form  a  flolor  -which  would  bo  the  harmoni- 
ous contrast  with  what  had  first  been  abstracted.  This 
rule  holds  good  throughout  the  entire  range  of  hues. 
Take  any  color  and  ilnd  of  what  it  is  composed,  and  its 
complementary  cwIot  can  bo  found  by  knowing  what  is 
farthest  nway  from  it.  But  it  must  bo  noticed  that  it 
is  the  pirre  colore,  and  not  the  colors  of  pigments,  which 
must  he  considered.  The  latter  too  frequently  make 
bad  mixtures.  When  any  color  and  its  complement  are 
added  together  the  result  approximates  to  a  black.  With 
pure  rays  of  light  the  addition  would  make  white ;  but 
with  pigment?)  its  reverse. 

The  following  aTe  the  combinations  which  are  useful 
and  attractive,  as  given  in  Noble's  Color- Printing  ; 

Combination  of  oolorln  two  workings  on  white  gronnd ;  Ttrlght 
groon  and  vermilion  red,  bright  green  and  enrmino,  bright  green 
and  purple,  bright  green  and  warm  brown,  bright  greon  and 
orangtL  ultramarine  and  carmine,  ultramarine  and  maroon,  nl- 
tramjiriiiB  stud  warm  brown,  light  blue  and  bright  orange,  pur- 
ple lake  and  bright  yellow,  crimson  and  bright  yellow. 

Combinations  in  two  colors  upon  pale-yellow  grounds  whiob 
Incline  more  to  lemon  than  to  oraiipe  :  Yellow  giwen  and  car- 
mine, yellow finsen  and  maroon,  Hsure  green  and  maroon,  sage 
green  anil  carmine,  bright,  grctm  and  rod  lirciwn,  IminrAt  color 
ami  carmine,  broiizn  Rolor  And  mirpla. 

Combination b  In  two  f-nloi-a  u\v>n  palo-vcllow  fafnmds  wlituli 
Incline  more  to  orunate  tliaji  to  lemon :  llrlvbt  palo  ultm  anii 
orange,  bright  bine  green  ami  orange,  bright  blue  green  and  car- 


raliiK,  bricht  ultra  and  oarmlna,  bright  ultra  and  maroon,  tn-leht 
groan  and  maroon  bright  ultra  and  trrnnssa  color,  bright  ultra 
and  red  hrown.  bright  ultra  and  red  purple,  bright  purplo  a-iid 
orange,  bright  purpln  and  carmine 

Combinations  lii  two  colore  upon  pBle-pnrple  groumlB  :  £ed 
pnrple  and  ultra,  red  purple  ana  blue  green,  blue  purple  and 
crimson,  ultramarine  and  carmine. 

Combinations  in  two  colors  upon  pale-green  grounds  of  a 
bluish  tone :  Ultramarine  and  carmine,  ultramarine  and  red 
purple,  de*p  hlaa  t^ami  »nd  Tftd  purple,  deep  blue  green  and 
carmine,  deep  blue  green  and  maroon. 

Comblnatlons  In  two  colors  upon  pale-Mac  tffCmiirJi ;  Deep 
nltra  and  red  purple,  deep  ultra  and  oarmlno,  denb  blue  green 
and  carmine,  bright  green  and  red  purple,  bright  blue  arid  red 
purple. 

Combinations  in  two  colors  upon  pale-green  grounds  inclining 
to  yellow :  Bright  green  and  uarmine,  bright  green  and  purple, 
bright  green  and  red  brown,  bright  green  and  maroon,  sago 
green  and  either  of  the  above. 

Combinations  upon  pale-greengrounds  which  have  been  toned 
with  brown,  1.  e„  sage  green :  Deep  sage  green  and  carmine, 
deep  n&ee  green  arid  Ted  pnrple,  deep  sage  green  and  maroon. 

Combination*  in  twe  colors  ui>un  palft-iiink  grunnds :  Carmine 
and  bright  ultramarine,  carmines  and  bright  green  carmine  and 
blue  purple,  carmine  and  bronze  coliir,  purnte  and  bronze  color, 
light  ultra  and  hronse  color,  red  purple  and  yellow  green. 

Combinations  In  two  colors  upon  deep-buff  grounds  :  Maroon 
and  deep  blue  green,  maroon  and  deep  ultra,  deep  purple  brown 
and  carmine,  deep  blue  pnrple  and  carmine. 

CMmblnatlons  In  two  colors  upon  light-brown  gronnda  :  Car- 
mine  and  deep  purple,  carmine  and  deep  greeu,  carmine  and 
block,  maroon  and  deep  green,  red  purple  and  deep  green,  deep 
brown  and  deep  green,  deep  brown  and  black, 

CombinattonH  in  two  colors  upon  green  grounds  of  medium 
strength ;  Deep  green  and  deep  pnrple,  deep  green  and  maroon, 
deep  green  and  carmine,  black  and  carmine. 

In  printing  with  black  it  Is  found  that  a  job  some- 
times looks  wrong  iiecuuse  It  has  too  Irregular  an  out- 
lino  or  thene  aTe  too  great  hollows  in  its  Interior.  This 
may  frequently  he  twrrectcd  by  using  a  rule  around  it. 
So  in  colors.  Two  colors  may  make  each  other  appear 
dull,  where  the  introduction  of  black  to  divide  them  will 
add  brilliancy  to  each.  Thus  chocolate  and  brick  color 
cannot  be  made  to  look  well  together.  But  let  a  black 
line  of  some  weight  divide  tliem  and  they  will  look  pass- 
ably well.  Add  a  scarlet  Hue  and  tlie  lack  of  harmony 
in  the  background  will  be  forgotten.  It  should  be  noted 
that  two  tones,  or  degrees  of  strength  of  tlie  same  Color, 
or  two  varieties  look  well  together,  ofvre  being  taken  to 
let  the  brightest  or  most  intense  hue  have  the  most 
prominent  position,  but  with  less  surface  than  the  other 
part.  The  use  of  yellow  in  its  brighter  hues  is  gener- 
silly  unsuccessful  in  lines  of  prin tang- type.  The  lettoi's 
do  uot  produce  enough  Impression  on  the  eye.  In  small 
work  this  Is  largely  avoided  by  tho  use  of  gold,  which 
has  the  intensity  ns  well  as,  tho  color. 

Two  methods  are  known  to  printers:  for  working  col- 
ored jobs.  One  is  in  mixing  the  inks  so  that  the  proper 
color  is  on  the  rollers  and  Is  by  them  applied  to  the 
type ;  a  second  is  to  print  one  color  over  another.  Both 
methods  are  generally  joined  when  three  or  mote  colors 
aro  used,  tho  upper  color  being  jmicb  modified  by  that 
below  it.  Thus  black  over  red  is  a  dark  brown,  while 
red  ovor  black  is  a  warm  brown.  With  two  colors  a 
third  can  be  made,  and  with  three  colors  six  additional 
ones.  All  of  theso  may  not  prove  available,  but  the 
most  with  It  should  he  noted  that  a  Second  impression 
should  never  be  tnken  until  the  first  ia  dry,  otherwise 
some  will  set  off  and  mix  with  the  ink  on  the  rollers. 
The  other  plan  is  most  common  in  one  and  two  color 
work.  There  is  iu  this  a  greater  richness  and  brilliancy, 
and  these  arc  very  important  tilings  for  the  printer  to 
regard.  In  any  elaborate  work  there  is  a  certain  stiff- 
ness about  the  colors  as  obtained  from  the  ink  manu- 
facturers, and  what  they  make  for  A  they  make  also  for 
B.  Neither  can  have  any  peculiar  inks,  Yet  nothing 
gives  an  air  of  individuality  more  than  this.  Blacks  in 
which  there  is  a  dash  of  blue,  crimsons  made  bright 
with  a  little  scarlet,  reddish  browns  in  which  a  little 
yellow  has  been  incorporated,  are  examples  of  the  easier 
mixtures.  Hut  then.:  are  thousands  of  tints  which  nat- 
ure affords  which  can  be  yielded  up  to  the  workman 
who  experiments,  note-book  in  baud.  A  iwreelain  lamp 
nmy  have  a  number  of  colors  not  known  ia  printing- 
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-       I*  UllsJIngrani.  wllkll  llM  K-it.  ip"  I'l'b  ii™lnr-J.l  mud  [iriiiEiSd  f.:«f         A.<ik|lii:4.V  PlCTl*?* PT  W  IVhUTON.;  jiITD  lPXJiJUKIJiri. 

in  abmni  Qlutun  i.-i Jw-f.  ur  «ilfu  ike  cuiic  el* Ten.  Tie  lui  were  nm  printed  perpeoiLtciiluOy,  mill  tlaa  unit  (lie  imini 
llofrlrf  m  the  upper  IcH  bund  enrntr  rimjniiil!}-  down  i  ■  tin1  l--w  r  nj- 1  h;ni.:  i\irrv.T  li  where  the  Cm  printed  soke1  U  c  roan 'J  r.j 
0»"*iraitm4ur,  ud  tlwmforf  Top™****        In  It-  purltj--   lc  *■  H»'  nam*  relalinir  Vp  r  c-*irt*5ii  Kjiwrf  munt  tw  wn- 

.1.1- I'  I  'Jllly  U:iji|in:ilin.ilH,  illuLinTL  a|i|HilLktlu±ii  Ii.'L  belUG  Iuil-RTJ  QIE'jn,' pfclliltrt  r,t  |jl-Jilr:M,  HJiil  LliQ  HlUt  JiiiLuC  Li  k-JinulliiHK 

duplicated,  u  the  mliir  It  dujillrucial.  or  mbslajTtlii^r  kl  nllboui^i  in  acme  eye  mmj  dlicnnrr  oW-fat  jIHTctceimb- 
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inks,  but  which  It  la  possible  to  imitate.  One  h  u 
chrome  yellow,  darkened  over  by  smoke  ■  a  second  is 
the  hue  seen  lu  a  sunset  when  the  Inst  rays  of  light  arc 
ending,  a  dull  purplish  gray,  soon  to  change  to  black  ; 
and  a  third  la  a  mixture  of  violet  and  gray,  such  as  some 
wild-flowers  have  in  the  spring.  A  fourth  color  is  that 
Which  Hie  flesh  of  some  onmjes  shows,  perhaps  a  crim- 
son, out  certainly  not  an  ordinary  crimson.  These  can 
and  should  bo  imitated. 

Sometimes  it  will  be  found  that  an  appropriate  color 
lias  been  determined  upon,  but  that  enough  cannot  be 
left  on  the  type  or  tint-block  to  get  the  proper  effect. 
Yellows  suffer  very  much  from  tills  defect.  This  nan 
be  counteracted  by  putting  the  sheet  through  the  press 
a  second  or  even  a  third  time  It  is  just  like  painting  a 
house.  No  painter  can  put  on  the  color  lie  desires  by 
■once  painting,  but  he  finds  it  necessary  t°  repeat  the 
work  with  his  brush. 

In  the  diagram  printed  herewith  fchcTc  are  eleven  col- 
ore, crossed  by  the  same  eleven.  It  will  bo  seen  where 
the  other  colors  cross  the  whito  they  arc  lightened  or 
else  preserve  their  original  brightness ;  but  where  the 
light  ones  are  crossed  by  the  dark  ones  they  arc  all 
dulled. 

The  diagonal  line  leading  from  the  top  at  the  left 
shows  the  colors  In  their  purity,  heltig  s<;arlct,  dark 
green,  magenta,  ultramarine  blue,  lemon  yellow,  crim- 
son, whito,  violet,  medium  green,  deep  orange  and  Prus- 
sian blue,  The  horizontal  lines  ■were  printed  first,  the 
perpendicular  onos^  being  printed  over  them,  Host  of 
the  colors  ou  out)  side  of  the  diagonal  line  are  repeated 
with  a  alight  difference  on  the  othei-  side,  K 1  being  nearly 
matched  by  A 11,  J 1  resembling  A.  10  and  1 1  being  almost 
identical  with  A  0.  There-  arc  hi  all  over  one  hundred 
colors,  those  repeated  so  exactly  tliat  no  difference  Can 
bo  found  being  very  few.  The  colors  thus  arising  are, 
too,  very  different  from  what  might  have  been  guessed 
before.  Russet  la  a  yellow  over  a  purple,  chocolate  a 
red  over  a  green,  and  sepia  an  orange  over  a  medium 
green.  A  good  method  of  testing  the  eye  in  colors  is  to 
take  the  various  greens  of  the  diagram,  beginning  at 
the  lightest,  and  making  a  descent  through  all  the  other 
greens  till  the  dullest  is  reached  ;  then  to  take  the  reds, 
oranges  and  blues  and  follow  the  same  plan. 

For  the  use  of  artists  cofor-men.  publish  diagrams  of 
color.  The  onlytwo  works  of  any  Sis*  upon  Color-print- 
ing are  those  of  Noble,  which  wng  brought  out  in  London 
about  1880,  and  Earhart  of  Cincinnati  now  about  to  nr*o 
pear.  Further  information  will  be  found  under  Iw:, 
Press,  PreshWOuk,  PiuhtiNG  and  VAittJt&ir, 

8.  Quantity  of  ink  upon  tlie  rollers  or  the  form^  Tho 
pressman  calls  out  for  color  when  he  needs  more  ink. 

Color -Printing.  — Printing  in  other  colors  than 
black.   See  Color  and  PitisBBWOitii. 

Colorado.— Printing  has  been  carried  on  in  this 
State  since  about  1858,  Denver  is  the  principal  town, 
with  Loadvillc  as  second.  In  18B0  there  were  published 
in  Colorado  twonty-soven  dally  papers  and  341  other 
periodicals.  The  new  Home  for  Printers  will  be  at  Ool- 
orado  Springs,  in  this  State.  It  is  partly  endowed  by 
funds  derived  from  George  W.  Chllds  and  Anthony 
Drcxel  of  Philadelphia. 

Colore  (Ital.).— The  amount  of  Ink  applied. 

Colored  Edges. — Tin? edges  of  books  when  stained. 

Colpoxtarre  {Fr.),^-Book-hawking ;  Itinerant  book- 
selling ;  the  obtaining  of  subscriptions  and  attending  to 
the  actual  doli  very  of  magazines,  periodicals,  hooks,  fee. ; 
in  this  country  solely  referring  to  religions  books  and 
tracts. 

Colporteur  (YrX— A  book  peddler;  one  who  car- 
ries around  and  sells  cheap  books,  religious  ones  and 
tracts. 

Columbelle  (Fr.). — A  blank  line ;  a  white  line. 


Columbian.  —  A  size  Of  type  equal  to  two  -  line 
brevier,  but  very  little  used  It  is  said  to  have  been 
first  employed  on  Barlow's  Columbia*!,  when  this  was 
printed  in  elegant  form 
in  Philadelphia  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century. 
It  is  not  named  in  Eng- 
lish books,  but  corre- 
sponds to  gros  tcxto  in 
French. 

Columbian  Press. 
-—An  iron  hand-press  in- 
vented by  George  Cly- 
mer  of  Philadelphia  in 
the  early  part  of  this 
century.  See  Cltmeii, 
Geoiice. 

Columbian  Botary 
Press.  —  An  amateur 
job-press,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  the  Gor- 
don. 

Columbus,  the  cap- 
ital Of  tlie  State  of  Ohio 
has  a  large  number  of 
printing-offices,  four  daily  newspapers  and  twenty-eight 
other  newspapers.  Printing  began  there  in  1814,  Col. 
James  KHbournc  having  the  first  press. 

Column. — The  assemblage  of  matter  in  a  vertical 
subdivision  of  a  paper  or  book.  It  is  a  collection  of 
lines,  and  the  reading  goes  down  to  the  bottom,  when 
It  begins  again.    In  books  two  columns  to  a  page  ate 
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common,  but  in  dictionaries  three  or  four  &Te  some- 
times used,  and  occasionally  there  are  works  which 
have  as  many  as  six.  In  newspapers  tliey  range  from 
two  up  to  ten,  but  instances  have  been  known  where 
they  lmve  been  as  numerous  as  thirteen.  As  the  meas- 
ures for  three,  four  or  more  columns  of  matter  in  books 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  copy  or  the  whim  of  the 
author,  It  Is  Impossible  to  my  how  wide  they  should 
be.    They  rise  from  three  ems  of  the  type  used  up  to 
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fifteen  or  twenty,  while  double  -  column  books,  printed 
on  royal  or  imperial  octavo,  may  be  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen ema  of  pica.  In  newspapers,  however,  they  are 
determined  by  the  size  of  the  paper.  Having  settled 
upon  this,  if  the  aheet  ia  to  be  a  folio  one  fold  ia  made 
and  from  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  an  inch  and  three- 
quarters  allowed  for  margin.  The  number  of  eohmvus 
to  be  used  on  a  page  being  given,  the  thickness  of  the 
column  rules  is  to  be  deducted  and  the  amount  divided. 
Paper  33  by  43  inches  in  size,  for  instance,  makes  a  page 
21  inches  wide.  Deduct  one  inch  and  five-eighths,  the 
former  for  outside  margin  and  the  latter  for  inside 
margin,  there  remain  39?|  inches.  Eight  columns  will 
reqiiire  seven  column  rules,  which  of  brevier  thickness 
would  be  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  This  will  leave 
18%  inches,  and  tliia  divided  by  eight  gives  as  the  width 
of  each  column  fourteen  pita  ems.  Nine  columns  wilt 
require  the  width  of  eight  column  rules  to  be  taken  out, 
or  efght-nluths  of  an  inch.  The  measure  in  this  ease  will 
be  twelve  ems.  Quartos  and  sheets  folded  still  further 
are  used,  but  few  newspapers  Imve  ever  used  measures 
AS  narrow  us  eleven  anil  u  half  ems,  and  few  as  large  us 
sixteen,  excluding  of  course  those  periodicals  which  do 
not  depend  upon  news.  The  great  bulk  are  published 
here  in  thirteen  and  thirteen  and  a  half,  English  news- 
papers being  a  little  wider.  These  are  the  sizes  of  the 
patent  Insldcs  and  of  plate  matter , 

In  muting  up  columns  in  newspapers  the  head  i* 
toward  the  make-up,  said  he  begins  at  the  left-hand 
side,  which  is  the  first  column.  Ho  usually  places  a 
nonpareil  slug  at  the  top,  following  the  bead  rule,  and 
then  empties  m  his  matter  till  the  column  is  full,  and 
proceeds  then  with  the  others.  If  the  column  is  a  little 
short  he  leads  it  out,  putting  a  lead  or  two  more  at  the 
side  of  dashes,  or  possibly  leading  a  few  lines  at  the 
head  of  an  article.  If  toe  much  he  takes  out  n  little. 
In  long  columns  with  many  leads  much  must  ha  al- 
lowed for  sponglness.  A  column  will  drive  up  from  a 
nonpareil  to  two  lines  of  pica.  Willi  such  mutter  great 
care  must  be  taken.  It  is  frequently  well  in  Such  forms 
after  tightening  them  up  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
thumb,  ond  then  with  a  fow  blows  all  around  with  the 
mallet,  to  unlock  them  and  try  them  over  again. 

Column  Galley.  —  A  long,  narrow  galley,  princi- 
pally used  for  newspuper  work. 

Column.  Matter. — Type  set  in  two  or  moru  col- 
umns is  thus  described. 

Column  Rules.— The  rules  which  divide  the  col- 
umns of  a  book  or  newspaper.  Usage  seems  at  present 
to  favor  a  reglet  or  a  blank  lino  between  columns  in 
books,  and  they  are  employed  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  small,  neat  newspapers,  but  column  rules  are  still 
much  used  In  books,  and  the  reasons  for  their  adoption 
in  newspapers  seem  so  strong  that  they  are  never  likely 
to  be  overcome.  They  certainly  make  a  better  mark  of 
division  tlian  a.  white  space.  Column  rules  are  of  brass, 
type  high,  from  Hie  thickness  of  nonpareil  to  that  of 
pica.  If  larger  than  long  primer  they  are  usually  on 
somo  temporary  job,  and  the  requisite  thickness  Is  given 
to  them  by  putting  n  lend  or  a  very  thin  piece  of  reglet  on 
each  side.  Nonpareil  is  generally  regarded  as  too  thin, 
those  of  bourgeois  or  long  primer  being  most  common. 
At  the  top  the  column  rule  cornea  directly  against  the 
head  rule,  the  two  lines  joining ;  at  the  Tbottom  from 
a  pica  to  a  double  pica  is  cut  away  at  the  top  of  the 
rule,  so  that  there  may  be  ft  slug  which  may  be  partly 
inside  and  partly  outsido  of  the  column  rule,  against 
which  the  foot-stick  shall  press.  The  bottom  of  the 
part  of  the  rule  which  shows  shoidd  como  exactly  even 
with  the  bottom  of  the  o,  m  and  s  in  the  reading  mat 
ter  when  that  is  locked  up  and  is  ready  for  press.  Col- 
umn rules  should  never  be  pieced  when  they  ore  to  be 
used  repeatedly,  as  so  much  more  care  is  required  in 
making  up  and  locking  up  as  to  destroy  all  saving  aris- 
ing from  better  pieces  not  being  purchased.  Type-metal 
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dashes  should  not  be  used  to  help  piece  out.  When  cuts 
arc  interspersed  the  column  rules  must  necessarily  be  in 
sections.  If  in  an  illustrated  periodical,  like  Harper's 
Weekly  or  the  Century  Magazine,  these  pieces  should  be 
cut  so  that  they  will  make  a  certain  number  of  lines, 
with  their  leads,  if  leads  are  used,  and  these  should  be 
kept  hi  a  place  by  themselves  apart  from  other  rules. 
Col  [umn  rules  for  an  unforeseen  emergency  can  be  made 
out  of  ordinary  six-to-pica  brass  rule,  with  leads  on 
either  side,  If  a  rule  gets  battered  take  A  Die  and  tile  it 
till  it  makes  no  heavier  mark  than  it  did  before.  In  this 
ease,  however,  there  is  likely  to  bo  a  little  gap.  Low 
column  rules  can  be  made  higher  by  running  them, 
through  a  nutchlne  that  will  make  a  groove  at  the  side. 
The  deeper  the  groove,  tlie  higher  the  column  rule  will 
be.   Any  machinist  will  do  tliia. 

Com. — Abbreviation  of  the  word  "  comma,"  used  in 
tlie  reading  department  of  an  English  office. 

Combination  Borders,  —  See  Bomdeeb. 

Combination  Leads  arid  Slugs, — Leads  or  slugs 
mado  to  exact  lengths,  so  that  they  can  be  used  singly  or 
in  combination.  When  employed  together  core  should 
be  taken  that  the  joints  do  not  occur  in  the  same  places 
line  after  line.  All  sizes  Can  l)c  mode  by  putting  to- 
gether leads  of  the  length  made  by  doubling  the  figure 
1  a  number  of  times,  as  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  82  and  64,  but 
it  lifts  generally  been  found  that  tlie  first  two  sizes  ait 
too  small ;  they  can  very  easily  be  lost.  A  scheme  con 
be  made  of  six  sizes,  beginning  at  four  pica  ems  and 
running  up  through  five,  six,  seven,  eleven  and  seven- 
teen cms,  which  can  be  used  together  for  all  sized  up  to 
fifty  ems  or  even  larger  : 

SO  HEM  13   OP   SIX   LEKQTirB  OT?  LEADS,  BY  WHICH  ANTf 
SIZES  CAN  HE  MADE  UP  TO  1'IT'TT  UMS, 

.  4,4,11,11 
.    .    7,  7,  17 
.    .  4,  11,  17 
11,11,11 
6,  11,  17;  11,  17 
.    .  7,  11,  17 
.  4,  4,  11,  17 
.  4,  C,  11,  17 
11, 11,  11  ;  4.  17,  17 
.  S,  17,  17 
.  3,  17,  17 
.    .  7,  17,  17 
.  7,  7.  11,  17 
.  4,  5,  17,  17 
11,  11,  11,  11 
.     11,  17,  17 
7,  11,  11,  17 
.  u,  7,  17,  17 
.  7,  T,  17,  17 
k  11,  17.  17 
5,  11,  17,  11 

Where  a  great  flea!  is  to  be  done  with  leads  or  slugs  of 
uncommon  measures  it  is  better  to  have  now  ones  espe- 
cially CEist,  Bules  are  also  made  to  regular  lengths  for 
piecing.    See  Laboh-SaviNG  Rules. 

Combination  Ruled. — Labor-saving  rules.  Thus 
called  in  England. 

Combs. — Instruments  with  wire  teeth  used  in  mar- 
bling. The  colors  being  upon  the  surfacK,  the  oomb  is 
drawn  across  a  portion  in  such  a  way  that  a  new  form 
is  developed. 

Com©  In, — When  copy  is  got  into  a  given  space  it 
is  said  to  come  in. 

Comes  Off. — A  form  that  receives  a  good  impression 
comes  off  well ;  if  a  bad  impression  it  comes  oft  ill,  or 
it  comes  not  well  off  Also  a  phntse  userl  in  the  gath- 
ering of  books,  for  a  heap  that  is  gathered  off  is  said  to 
come  off.— MatoiK 
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CQmiB. CdBjEBUti  or  Pafti  EventnaU  (ltal.).— 
The  dedication,  preface  and  other  matter  before  the 
main  portion  of  a  twok. 

Coming  of  -Age.— In  England  at  the  present  time, 
and  formerly  in  the  United  Stlitcs,  tlie  coming  of  age  of 
an  apprentice  fa  celebrated  by  tlie  other  workmen  by 
the  heating  of  drums,  chases  and  other  sonorous  urtl- 
ftles,  and  l)y  jokes  and  sarcasms.  Very  Often  beer  Is 
sent  for  and  drank  around  the  Imposing-stone,  Fre- 
quently a  present  is  received  from  the  master.  All 
apprenticeship  cannot  last  beyond  the  beginning  of  tlie 
twenty-first  year  of  the  boy^s  life,  no  matter  how  worded 
in  the  iudcnture.  After  this  time  the  apprentice-  is  slid 
to  bo  tree. 

ComtnA. — The  smallest  of  the  pauses  used  in  print- 
ing and  tlie  most  frequent.  It  inihcates  when  it  is  rhe- 
torical a  stoppage  of  about  tlie  Length  of  time  that  a 
word1  would  take  to  pronounce.  Its  use  in  printing  is, 
however,  not  rhetorical.  It  appeals  to  the-  eye  and 
points  out  the  grammatical  subdivisions  and  the  inter- 
calations in  the  sentence.  There  is  always  a  Historical 
pause  where  emphasis  is  given,  as  in  the  phrase, ' '  I  said 
an  elrfcr  man."  A  comma  hene  would  be  entirely  inap- 
pitjpriate,  yet  the  sense  cannot  be  given  without  a  pause 
boforo  elder.  Much  of  the  confusion  which  exists  in 
the  minds  of  students  and  literary  men  respecting  the 
comma  would  I>c  done  away  with  if  they  had  clearly 
fixed  iu  their  minds  tlie  difference  lictwecu  a  pause  of 
punctuation  and  a  rhetorical  pause.  See  PunCtuattoit, 
where  this  is  more  fully  treated.  There  are  many  uses 
of  tlie  comma  besides  the  breaking  up  of  the  sentence 
into  parts  where  pauses  are  required.  A  comma  is 
found  on  an  average  once  in  forty  or  fifty  letters,  being 
more  frequent  than  any  character  except  ten  or  eleven. 
It  follows  a  period  or  an  apostrophe  when  these  marks 
indicate  abbreviations  and  the  sttiise  requires  it ;  It  di- 
vides a  number  of  figures  from  each  other,  so  that  they 
can  be  readily  counted,  as  in  341,753,340  ;  it  indlcntiss 
the  omission  of  two  letters  in  the  Scotch  prefix  line,  as 
in  M'Neal,  M'Key,  the  eomuia  being  Inverted  ;  two  of 
them  being^  used  together,  inverted,  mean  do.,  ditto,  the 
same,  and  in  this  case  frequently  follow  after  each  other 
in  a  long  senes.  They  are  employed  inverted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  quotations  to  note  their  commeneenient,  and 
are  repeated  at  every  paragraph  till  the  end,  as  are  all 
quotations  within  the  ilrst  one.  Each  takes  a  thin  spare 
after  it,  unless  there  should  be  much  slioulder  at  that 
part  of  the  next  letter.  Our  usage  is  for  the  fhut  quo- 
tation to  be  double,  the  next  one  within  to  be  Single,  the 
next  doiibli;,  and  so  on,  hut  the  Knglish  reverse  this,  on 
the  ground  that  the  fii'st  one  who  speaks  should  have 
but  one  mark  and  the  second  two.  Formerly  there  was 
a  habit  of  quoting  down  the  sides  of  paragraphs,  single 
or  double,  as  the  case  might  he.  On  the  Tribune  in 
Horace  Greeley's  day  this  was  common,  and  it  is  still 
common  in  England  and  France.  It  serves  to  direct  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  quotation.  Commas  are  not  much 
employed  in  the  title-pages  of  fine  books,  where  with 
other  punctuation  marks  they  arc  frequently  entirely 
omitted.  They  are  generally  very  thin,  and  ait  liable  to 
peel  off  the  ends  of  lines,  particularly  wlien  the  meas- 
ure Is  long  and  tlie  type  is  leaded,  Their  use  in  foreign 
kuiguages  for  purposes  of  quotation  is  very  different 
from  ours.  In  this  case  in  French  they  are  known  as 
guillemots,  their  form  being  changed,  but  in  punctu- 
ation they  are  called  virgulos.  The  virgides  take  a  thin 
space  before  them,  the  tlieory  being  that  they  refer  to 
the  whole  of  the  words  in  that  subdivision  of  the  sen- 
tence. In  Dutch  religious  books  a  stroke  like  a  shilling 
mark  has  been  iu  use  since  the  invention  or  printing  to 
indicate  a  comma.  Such  was  the  general  usage  once 
with  all  languages.  In  tabular  work  In  English  com- 
mas are  sometimes  east  on  en  Sets. 

The  theories  of  the  use  of  the  comma  are  numerous. 
Close  pointing  and  open  pointing  have  each  theh'  advo- 


cates, but  when  one  method  is  adopted  it  should  be  ad- 
hered to.  Many  sciolists  liave  scarcely  any  better  rule 
than  the  compositor  who  when  asked  how  he  deter- 
mined where  they  should  go  replied  that  he  put  one 
comma  in  his  first  line,  two  in  his  second,  three  in  his 
third  and  then  "begun  again.  It  must  have  been  this 
compositor  who  lately  in  a  London  paper  punctuated  a 
sentence  thus :  "  Some  of  these  fine  days,  I  expect  to 
hear,  tJio  Fii'st  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  asserting  that 
C.  E..P.,  is  the  greatest  living  authority,  upon  naval 
gunnery." 

Commence  Quote.  —  Tlie  expression  uacd  by  a 
proof-reiider  to  denote  the  beginning  of  a  quotation 
made  by  turned  commas. 

Comraenoe  Turna. — Reversed  double  commas  (") 
used  in  the  reader's  closet  to  indicate  the  commence- 
ment of  any  quoted  jiassage. 

Commentary.— 1,  Critical  observations  on  the  text 
or  subject  matter  of  a  hook,  3,  An  account  of  particu- 
lar events,  as  Caesar's  Commentary. 

Commercial  A. — A  mark  ( @ )  used  instead  of  at 
or  to,  tlie  latter  usually  in  American  printing-offices, 
its ;  It  was  sold  @  01  cents  a  pound ;  it  brought  S  @  6 
cents  a  yard.  In  newspapers  the  letter  a  is  sometimes 
used  instead  of  it,  but  it  Is  better  iti  such  csnses  to  spell 
the  word  out. 

Commercial  Envelopes. — In  England  envelopes 
to  take  large  post  octavo  in  three  folds,  5J^  x  %d 
inches ;  in  America  envelopes  used  for  commercial 
purposes. 

Commercial  Letter.  —  A  folded  writing-paper, 
generally  11  by  17  inches. 

Commercial  Note.— A  foldird  writing-paper,  gen- 
erally 8  by  10  inches, 

Commerolal  Signs, — The  arbitrary  marks  and 
contractions  among  commercial  men  to  indicate  certain 
ideas.  The  more  common  ones  arc :  £,  pound  sterling ; 
if,  dollar  ;  /,  shilling  ;  per  ;  lh,  pound  weight  ;  @,  a 
or  to  ;  %,  per  cent.,  and      account  current. 

Tlie  slulling,  per  cent,  and  accouut  current  do  not 
come  witli  a  font  unless  especially  ordered.  There  arc 
a  great  number  of  special  commercial  mjuka  in  Ger- 
man, and  owing  to  the  fact  that  foreigners  read  the 
Boman  characters  easier  than  the  German  it  is  common 
in  Germany  to  print  price-lists  with  thcin,  thus  necessi- 
tating the  purchase  of  many  extra  sorts. 

Common  Paragraph. — The  ordinary  paragraph 
or  verse,  indented  one  em  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  first 
line  and  flush  at  the  beginning  of  all  others.  It  is  de- 
noted cither  by  T  or  [. 

Common  Points,— Ordinary  points  upon  a  press, 
with  a  pin  or  spur  attached,  in  contradistinction  to 
spring  points. 

Commutation  Ti  Cite  la. — These  are  in  two  forms, 
cards  and  books.  When  a  card  is  intended  to  be  used 
any  length  of  time  tough  railroad  card  is  needed,  But 
those  generally  used  are  intended  to  bo  given  up  every 
month,  and  a  tough  papcT  or  thin  cardboard  will  an- 
swer.  Sum]]  l»oks  with  perforations  dividing  the  ticket 
from  stubs  are  also  very  generally  used, 

Camp. — Abbreviation  for  companion  or  compositor, 
much  used  by  compositors  in  England ;  for  the  latter 
word  it  is  beginning  to  be  heard  In  the  United  States. 

Compagnon  (Pr,).~ A.  journeyman. 

Companions. — Two  men  who  work  at  a  hand-press 
are  thus  styled,  as  also  the  members  of  a  companionship 
or  body  of  compositors  working  together  under  a  clicker. 

Companionship. — A  number  of  compositors  who 
work  together  under  a  clicker.  He  makes  up  the  mat- 
ter, gives  out  the  copy,  finds  sorts,  imposes  and  docs 
all  lie  Can  to  faeilitate  the  work  of  the  other  men,  and 
for  this  he  receives  as  much  as  the  quickest  one  of  his 
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companions,  Each  of  the  compositors  keeps  a  record 
of  the  number  of  lines  he  has  set,  to  which,  when  all 
the  men's  work  is  pat  together,  are  added  the  head  Mid 
foot  lines,  bLink  pages  and  fat,  They  roCfilve  pay  to- 
gether and  divide  results  It  la  thought  in  England 
this  ie  an  advantageous  arrangement,  hut  It  has  been 
very  little  used  in  America. 

Camping. — A  slang  term  in  England  for  composing 
or  setting  type. 

Complementary  Colora — Those  colors  which  ac- 
centuate or  strengthen  each  other,  as  orange  and  blue  or 
blue  and  gold. 

Complete  Font  A  font  of  type,  including  capi- 
tals, small  capitals,  lower  ease,  figures,  accent,  spaces, 
&c,,  so  distinct  from  soils  or  a  small  font  from  which 
some  kinds  of  characters  have  been  omitted. 

Complettmasohlne  (Ger.). — A  perfecting  press. 

Cojnpo. — An  abbreviation  used  In  England  for  roller 
composition, 

Comporre  (Ital.),— Composition. 
Compoae.—To  act  up  type. 
Composer  (Ft.).— To  set  (type). 

Corn/poaing  -  Machines.  —  Mechanical  appliances 
for  setting  type.  Various  kinds  have  been  invented 
from  time  to  time,  which  are  fully  described  under 
their  respective  names  and  under  Typfvsetting  Ma- 
chines. 

Composing' -Houm. — In  a  printing-office,  that  por- 
tion which  ia  occupied  by  the  compositors.  It  is  usually 
on  an  upper  floor,  as  better  light  can  there  he  obtained, 
but  may  be  anywhere  else.  In  one  large  office  in  New 
York,  which  does  much  composition,  it  ia  in  a  base- 
ment.  According  to  the  class  of  work  done,  whether 
newspaper  composition,  job-work  or  bookwork  differ- 
ent methods  of  laying  out  the  space  are  required. 

An  office  for  newspaper  work  should  allow  each  man 
a  double  frame  if  possible,  one  of  these  backing  another. 
In  front  of  each  one  there  should  be  room  enough  to 
pass  easily.  The  length  of  two  eases  is  05  inches  and 
the  depth  of  a  frame  and  its  case  about  88  inches.  Thus 
the  two  mon  will  require  a  space  of  65  by  50,  which  by 
adding  18  inches  for  each  man's  half  of  an  alleyway  will 
be  a  total  of  65  by  tH  for  both,  or  an  area  of  about  SI 
square  feet  for  each  man.  The  frames  and  tlielr  alley- 
ways cannot,  take  up  more  than  half  the  space  in  all,  so 
that  to  employ  ten  men  an  area  of  430  square  feet  i3 
necessary,  for  thirty  men  1,330  square  feet  and  for  one 
hundred  men  4,300  SquaTe  feet.  Those  who  aro  cramped 
for  room  can  double  up  the  mon  on  the  stands  and  trans- 
fer the  make-up  to  another  room,  but  tliis  is  not  good 
policy.  Booker  cases  will  effect  a  little  saving.  The 
windows  should  bo  wide  and  high.  It  is  not  Important 
that  they  should  come  near  the  floor,  but  they  ought  to 
reach  a  point  ten  feet  above  it.  Each  man  should  have 
a  set  of  caees  for  all  the  type  used  in  tlie  office,  whether 
two,  three,  four  or  five.  Several  Italic  eases  should  be 
provided  for  each,  as  well  as  cages  for  two-line  letter, 
and  if  full- face  is  much  used  in  advertisements  Severn! 
cases  also  of  that  kind  of  type  should  be  available.  Ac- 
cents and  uncommon  characters  should  be  in  a  little  cab- 
inet and  not  iu  the  Italic  cases.  For  the  fancy  letter 
cabinets  should  be  provided,  and  only  one  man  should  be1 
allowed  to  set  or  distribute  in  them.  Font  cases  or  sort 
eases  should  be  of  large  size,  and  kept  locked,  so  thai; 
application  must  be  made  to  the  foreman  or  store-keeper 
each  time  any  sort  is  needed,  Tho  compositors1  frames 
should  be  provided  with  a  little  drawer,  which  can  be 
locked,  and  each  man  should  iuwc  two  stieks  at  his  dis- 
posal. Full  half  measure,  scant  half  measure,  full  third 
mensuro  and  scant  third  mcasuro  should  be  provided  by 
the  office  and  kept  in  a  place  apart.  Of  the  former  one 
to  four  men  is  enough ;  of  the  latter  one  to  eight,  The 
difference  between  the  full  third  measure  ana  tlie  scant 


third  measure  is  that  a  ruly  is  Introduced  between  each 
of  the  little  columns,  tlie  two  rules  and  the  three  col- 
umns making  up  the  ordinary  measure,  Several  large 
sticks  should  also  be  in  stock.  Many  men  will  desire- 
their  sticks  japanned  or  nickeled,  as  tlie  heat  of  their 
hands  rusts  tlie  utensil.  Compositors  provide  their  own 
rules  and  copy  guides. 

The  quantity  of  typo  necessary  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  newspaper,  lioiighly  speaking,  a  page  of  a 
daily  newspaper  contains  a  hundred  pounds  or  type, 
large  ones  more  and  small  ones  less.  If  there  were  no 
weeklies  or  semi  -  wocklios,  no  extras  or  supplements, 
and  but  one  kind  of  type  were  used,  there  would  be 
enough  type  when  the  four  or  eight  pages  were  full. 
There  would  be  a  residuum  in  the  cases  of  about  fifteen 
pounds  each,  so  an  eight-page  paper,  having  twenty -five 
men,  would  only  need  about  1,175  pounds.  But  most 
offices  nsth  three  sizes  of  type,  and  some  four  or  five  ; 
much  is  set  up  that  cannot  conveniently  get  in  tlie  day 
it  is  intended  for  and  is  held  for  several  days  before  be- 
ing distributed,  and  there  are  the  supplements  and  the 
weeklies,  ftach  compositor  who  has  four  eases  has 
about  sixty  pounds  of  type  left  in  them  at  tlie  close  of 
his  day's  work.  Thus  a  newspaper  printing  a  semi- 
weekly,  weekly  and  Sunday  piper,  the  latter  being  six- 
teen pages  and  tho  former  eight,  in  four  sizes  of  type 
would  need  enough  letter  to  put  up  twenty -eight  pages 
ut  once,  or  3,800  pounds,  and  supposing  there  wcro  fifty 
enmrxisitors  U.OOO  pounds  would  be  left  in  the  rases. 
But  another  disturbing  element  comes  in  here.  The 
copy  may  run  on  nonpareil,  minion,  agate  or  brevier, 
and  the  foreman  cannot  foretell  which  it  is  to  be.  Con- 
sequently at  least  one-half  more  must  he  added  to  the 
3,800  pounds  to  provide  for  this  contingency.  In  large 
newspapers  in  our  very  greatest  cities  10,000  pounds 
is  thought  to  he  rather  a  small  allowance,  and  some  of 
thein  have  from  16,000  to  30,000  pounds.  The  amount 
of  matter  killed  without  having  been  used  is  very  great. 
An  instance  happened  not  long  since  In  New  York  in 
which  an  editor  killed  110  galleys  of  unused  matter  in 
one  day. 

Chases,  galleys,  imposing-tables,  cases  and  all  other 
things  should  be  providod  up  to  tho  utmost  limit  of  re- 
quirements, Tlie  success  of  a  newspaper  frequently 
depends  upon  being  able  to  get  in  news  a  little  later  or 
a  little  fuller  tluui  its  contemporaries.  The  standing 
galley  for  compositors  to  empty  on  ought  to  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  tlie  centre  of  the  room,  There,  too,  should 
be  the  foreman's  desk  and  the  copy  desk.  Hie  proof- 
presa  should  bo  near  by,  Tlie  making-up  requires  con- 
siderable room,  and  the  form-tables  should  therefore,  if 
cou  venlent,  be  at  one  side.  Stereotyping  should  be  exe- 
cuted in  a  room  entirely  apart.  There  is  much  noise 
from  it  and  deleterious  gases  are  constantly  arising, 

In  a  job  office  of  any  size  tho  foreman  should  have 
his  desk  somewhere  near  the  entrance,  that  he  may  see 
his  customers  as  they  come  in,  They  aro  obliged  fre- 
quently to  look  at  their  work  and  give  further  direc- 
tions. The  proof-readers  should  not  be  far  from  tlie 
foreman.  Around  tlie  outside  or  walls  of  the  office 
should  be  arranged  the  type  in  cabinets  or  racks,  Tliey 
need  not  he  against  the  wall,  butplaced  in  order  as  com- 
positors arrange  their  frames.  Tlie  wooden  type,  huge 
metal  type,  body  type  suitable  for  poster  work  and 
tho  coarser  wood-cuts  should  he  together,  and  tho  rest 
placed  according  to  their  styles,  Gothics  being  in  one 
location,  and  the  same  rule  being  followed  with  Claren- 
dons, Ionics  and  other  much  used  faces.  It  Is  better  to 
have  the  small  type  at  the  top,  the  siises  growing  larger 
as  tliey  approach  the  floor.  Throughout  the  room 
imposing-stones  should  be  placed,  and  good  racks  should 
he  provided  for  holding  forms,  both  dead  and  live,  and 
chases.  The  job-room  should  only  liave  body  type 
enough  for  Its  own  needs,  as  large  books  with  job-work 
interspersed  might  better  he  Set  in  the  book-room,  tlie 
jobbing  part  being  sent  hi  to  lliem,    Such  an  office 
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nei; da  many  (tahinetfl  or  stowing-places  for  lamia,  brass 
rule,  quotations  and  other  inrfisiwusable  things.  An 
allowance  of  h  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  material  for 
each  journeyman  employed  is  a  very  moderate  one. 

Hook  ofSoefj  need  abundant  light,  as  well  as  news- 
paper and  job  oluces.  In  these  the  foreman  generally 
Iw  Jits  desk  (n  tlie  centre,  but  the  proof-readers  are  at 
one  Bide.  One  proof-reader  is  required  for  ten  Or  twelve 
compositors  if  tlic  work  Is  not  very  careful,  but  if  it  is 
very  tedious  It  may  inquire  One  to  six  or  seven.  Tlie 
proof-room  should  be  partitioned  oft  from  the  rest  of 
the  office ,  Each  compositor  should  liavc  a  double  stand , 
having  a  rack  at  one  side,  and  in  this  should  be  placed 
the  cases  ho  is  generally  using.  Ad  uncommon  face  or 
size  of  type  should,  after  being  used,  bo  taken  by  the 
store-keeper  and  locked  up  in  the  store-room.  The  store- 
keeper should  also  take  charge  of  all  material  In  use 
winch  does  not  belong  to  a  particular  compositor,  He 
should  know  where  every  case,  set  of  rules,  peculiar 
sort  or  chase  is,  and  should  gee  that  a  sulllelent  quantity 
of  each  thing  needed  Is  on  hand.  He  Should  not  be 
given  authority  to  buy,  but  simply  to  watch  over  what 
IS  In  possession  and  to  notify  the  foremun  of  anything 
needed.  If  the  work  is  general  flvc  hundred  pounds  of 
typo  at  least  will  bo  required  for  each  compositor.  See 
further  on  tlsls  topic  under  Book-Room,  Daily  Newb- 
FAi'bkb,  Job-Room  and  Ptkjol'-ReAihiht. 

CompOein#-Ru.lB.— A  thin  plate  of  braes,  Steel  or 
aluc  placed  next  to  a  line  of  type  and  used  to  facilitate 
the  dropping  of  letters  into  the  next  line.  It  is  usually 
just  type  high,  and  has  ears  or  projections  on  one  or 
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both  sides,  A  make-up  rule  is  the  same  thing  -without 
ears,  and  with  a  projection  in  the  middle.  It  Was  thus 
made  by  Henry  M.  Fulling,  the  inventor,  because  he 
was  continually  losing  the  ordinary  rule,  without  pro- 
jections, which  he  used  in  making  up  a  daily  paper. 
He  argued  that  if  ono  was  made  higher  than  ordinary 
it  would  be  impossible  to  overlook  it  In  pinning  down. 

Compoaiiuj-Stlck.  —  The  metal  three -sided  box 
lield  in  the  compositor's  left  hand,  into  which  he  puts 
the  letters  widen  lie  takes  from  the  ease.  The  earliest 
printers  probably  did  not  have  a  stick,  the  type  being 
apparently  put  Into  the  Chase  directly  with  the  fingers. 
The  roughness  of  tin-  type  used  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  nn  exact  justification  must  be  tlie  excuses  which 
ought  to  be  given  for  much  early  work,  the  letters  hav- 
ing been  Secured  probably  by  thin  wedges  in  places 
where  the  form  would  not  lift.  The  first  stick  was,  as 
its  name  implies,  of  wood.  Strips  Of  wood  were  tacked 
togetlier  with  wuls,  aud  euah  new  measure  required  a 
new  stick.  Hubert  Rey ,  of  tlie  city  of  Lyons,  in  France, 
is  credited  with  being  tlie  first  who  made  a  metal  stick. 
It  was  patented  on  December  5, 1793.  Up  to  that  time 
wooden  sticks  weno  still  in  uso  in  lingland,  but  it  can 
hardly  bo  believed  that  metal  sticks  were  so  late  in  ap- 
pearing. In  Moxon's  Mecbanick  Exercises  is  sliown  a 
Stick  which  does  not  look  like  a  wooden  one.  Tills  was 
published  In  1383. 

There  are  four  or  five  kinds  of  sticks  in  uso.  The 
common  newspaper  or  book  stick  is  from  nix  to  eight 
inches  long.  It  consists  of  three  parts.  There  is  first 
the  frame,  which  is  a  straight  piece  of  metal  of  the 
whole  length,  and  about  two  Inches  wide.  At  the  back 
it  turns  up  about  half  an  inch,  for  most  of  this  way  hav- 
ing holes  or  silts,  through  which  tlie  screw  can  readily 
pass,   At  the  end  there  fi  another  piece,  thicker  than  tlie 


others,  which  is  firmly  welded  into  tlicm  and  is  at  right 
angles  with  both  of  them.  Tiic  movable  pieee  lias  a 
stout  transverse  part  exactly  opiwsite  to  tlie  end  piece 
and  perfectly  parallel  to  it,  which  has  to  secure  It  u  slip 
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of  metal,  running  evenly  with  and  inside  tlie  back. 
This  lias  a  long  aperture  or  slit  in  ita  centre,  through 
widen  the  screw  passes.  This  movable  piece  and  tlie 
solid  onea  form  the  bottom,  back  and  two  shies  of  a 
box,  which  can  bo  diminished  or  increased  for  width  at 
pleasure.  To  secure  this  object  tho  back  of  the  mov- 
able part  has  tlie  nut  of  a  screw  resting  against  it,  tlie 
head  being  at  tlie  other  side.  When  It  Is  required  to 
olumge  the  stick  from  one  measure  to  the  other  the 
screw  Is  loosened,  the  arm  is  moved  as  much  an  may 
be  required,  and  then  the  screw  is  tightened  again. 

The  same  fastening  that  Is  done  by  the  screw  is  ac- 
complished In  other  sticks  by  springs,  clasps,  friction 
and  other  ways.  Some  of  the  changes  are  more  swiftly 
accomplished ;  other  plans  leave  less  room  for  inaccu- 
racy. Wooden  composing-sticks  are  generally  used  for 
long  measures.  The  metal  ones  only  extend  to  a  foot 
or  thereabouts ;  but  wooden  ones  can  be  made  two  or 
three  feet  long  if  necessary.  They  are  much  lighter. 
The  usual  material  is  mahogany.  Another  form  of 
metal  sticks  is  to  have  two  or  three  pieces  of  metal 
running  up  and  down,  to  divide- measures,  They  are 
valuable  In  tables,  as  several  justifications  can  be  per- 
formed without  setting  down 


tlie  stick.  Iron  is  the  usual 
material  for  sticks,  hut  it  is 
frequently  jupanned  or  nick- 
eled, which  prevents  tlie  uten- 
sil from  rusting.  Gun-metal  is 
also  used.  There  are  some  com- 
positors whose  hands  are  always 
hot  and  moist,  rusting  a  stick 
sufficiently  to  leave  a  mark  on 
their  hands  in  half  a  day,  On 
a  dally  newspaper,  where  there 
is  no  change  of  measure,  It  Is 
well  to  have  the  sticks  welded, 
so  that  there  can  bo  no  acciden- 
tal variation.  Sticks  sometimes 
get  out  of  true  by  being  allowed 
to  Ml  on  tlie  door.  When  this 
is  tlie  case,  or  it  happens  from 


any  other  cause,  a  temporary  al-  coMFoanrn-sTicK  naLDsit 
leviation  can  be  secured  by  put- 
ting a  piece  of  paper  or  card-board  between  the  arm  of 
the  stick  and  the  back  of  the  tool.  Placed  between  the 
screw  and  tlie  type  it  makes  the  measure  wider  for  the 
hist  line  than  the  first  of  a  stickful ;  placed  beyond  the 
screw  it  makes  the  last  lino  smaller.  These  arc  only 
makeshifts,  however,  and  the  best  plan  is  either  to  send 
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the  supposed  defective  stick  to  a  machinist  or  to  discard 
it  altogether,  A  good  test  is  to  have  a  block  of  brass 
Or  steel  made  of  exactly  the  size  of  a  stickful  of  type 
and  perfectly  square  cornered.  When  this  is  put  in  it 
will  show  the  discrepancy  just  as  it  is.  Another  tost  is 
to  bring  the  two  sides  against  each  other  by  unscrewing 
the  hold.  The  error,  however,  may  be  beyond  this  part 
of  the  stick.  Special  contrivances  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  hold  sticks  when  out  of  use. 

Sticks  in  foreign  countries  are  generally  far  smaller  or 
Shallower  than  ours.  Some  ore  used  in  Italy  in  which 
not  more  tlian  two  pica  lines  could  be  put. 

Compositeur  (I't.). — Compositor. 

Composition.— 1.  The  art  of  putting  types  together 
so  that  they  shall  form  word  a,  lines  and  pages  in  orderly 
succession  ;  that  pjtrt  of  the  work  of  a  printing-house 
which  relates  to  type  alone  and  precedes  impression. 
Composition  employs  very  many  more  persons  than 
press  work,  and  the  number  engaged  in  the  warehouse 
or  in  thu  counting-room  is  inconsiderable  in  comparison 
with  either  of  these.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  when 
the  trade  was  still  systematically  taught  to  apprentices, 
the  boy  who  entered  for  a  five-years'  term  wrought  at 
least  three  of  them  at  the  wise,  and  probably  composi- 
tion was  his  first  work,  A  good  compositor  needs,  in 
the  first  place,  a  fair  common-school  edueatiou,  as  he 
must  decipher  difficult  words,  know  the  names  of  cel- 
ebrities and  geographical  places,  correct  obvious  errors 
of  grammar,  and  divide  and  punctuate  words  aceurdhig 
to  rule.  He  probably  does  not  know  most  of  these  well 
when  he  enters,  but  the  groundwork  must  be  there.  He 
must  be  in  health,  his  eyesight  should  be  good,  and  he 
should  have  sufficient  strength  to  stand  the  fatigue  of  n 
day's  work.  His  first  occupation  will  be  to  learn  the 
case.  This  he  does,  stick  in  Irnnd,  having  been  given  a 
bit  of  copy  to  set.  It  is  often  thought  by  boys  that  it 
would  bo  a  good  idea  to  label  thu  boxes,  so  that  they 
could  be  found  more  easily  ami  more  certainly,  and 
there  is  reason  for  this  view.  But  in  the  casos  learned 
by  niuety-nine  out  of  u  hundred  none  is  labeled,  and 
it  depends  upon  memory  to  know  them.  It  is  at  this 
time  the  hoy  acquires  bad  habits.  The  compositor  who 
is  placed  in  charge  of  hiin  should  be  free  from  false 
motions,  and  must  be  methodical  and  capable  of  doing 
a  good  day's  work.  If  he  fails  in  any  of  these  respects 
the  boy  is  very  likely  to  follow  him.  The  lad  should 
stand  erect  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the- case,  and  should 
endeavor  to  see  the  type  he  is  going  to  pick  up  some  lit- 
Uc  time  before  his  hand  readies  the  box.    It  should  be 

Caught  near  the  head,  the 
nick  being  away  from  the 
compositor,  and  brought 
into  the  stick  at  one  mo- 
tion. Here  It  should  lie 
met  by  the  thu  rub  of  the 
left  hand  and  brought 
down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stick,  which  should 
be  near  the  box  from 
which  the  letter  was 
taken.  The  left  hand,  with  the  stick  In  it,  should  follow 
the  tight  as  it  goes  to  a  box.  This  rule,  as  laid  down  in 
all  the  printers  books,  is  rarely  followed  with  any  strict- 
ness, but  the  result  is  very  gratifying  where  it  is  done. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  wrong  methods,  Among 
tliese  may  be  mentioned  striking  the  top  of  the  type 
already  in  tlie  sticky  fumbling  for  a  letter,  describing 
great  curves  tn  the  air  so  as  to  give  time  to  turn  tlie.  let- 
ter around  in  the  fingers,  and  striking  against  the  cen- 
tre bar.  There  are  many  others.  Each  of  these  actions 
prevents  speed,  and  as  most  compositors  are  paid  by 
measurement  it  is  very  important  to  form  good  habits 
at  once.  If  oue  type  is  dropped  two  should  be  picked 
up.  When  the  boy's  first  line  is  full  he  is  shown  how 
to  space  it  out  aud  justify  it,  or  how  to  nil  it  exactly 
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with  spaces,  which  shall  bo  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the 
sume  dimensions.  In  thin  spacing,  when  more  letters 
must  by  put  in  the  line,  tiie  three-em  spaces  which  arc 
in  it  must  be  changed  for  four  or  five  cm  spaces,  and  in 
wide-spaced  lines  either  the  spaces  arc  changed  to  en 
quadrats  or  four  or  five  cm  spaces  are  added.  Double 
spacing  is  considered  the  limit  in  good  work,  and  this 
rule  is  never  transgressed  except  in  case  of  necessity  on 
books.  Newspaper's,  which  are  hurriedly  put  together, 
although  acknowledging  the  same  rule,  allow  up  to  an 
ein  quadrat.  It  is  important  that  the  apprentice  shall 
have  a  cleat'  idea  of  what  a  well-justified  line  Is,  neither 
too  tight  nor  Loo  loose,  A  very  difficult  tiling  for  a  boy 
is  to  learn  to  empty  a  stick.  It  is  put  against  the  lower 
ledge  of  his  wise.  He  phices  two  of  the  Angers  of  each 
hand,  the  index  and  middle  finger,  against  the  last  line 
of  the  stick,  which  is  followed  by  his  composing- rule ; 
the  two  other  fingers  are  bent  and  pressed  up  against 
the  sides,  while  the  thumbs  are  at  the  back.  A  lead  or 
a  brass  rule  should  bo  allowed  for  the  apprentice  at  the 
back,  although  journeymen  rarely  use  one  for  empty- 
ing This  type  is  then  pushed  out  a  little  at  the  top 
and  raised  at  the  same  tune ;  then  this  Is  done  at  the 
bottom  and  repeated  at  the  top.  Hy  this  time  the  type 
is  nearly  free  of  the  stick.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
by  the  boy  at  this  moment  not  to  get  nervous  nor  to 
give  an  undue  pressure  on  one  side.  Clasping  the  stick- 
fid  firmly,  but  not  with  great  force,  it  is  earned  to  the 
galley  and  there  deposited,  being  brought  up  squarely 
against  the  matter  that  wns  there  before,  and  neither  in- 
clining to  the  right  nor  the  left. 

The  nest  operation  is  distribution.  A  boy  should  not 
be  allowed  more  th«n  a  stickful  at  onte.  ffc  takes  it 
up  and  sets  it  on  the  two  lower  fingers  of  his  left  hand, 
a  brass  rule  acting  as  its  support.  Hack  of  it  ore  his 
two  lingers  and  at  the  side  his  thumb.  The  matter 
ought  not  to  be  very  dTy,  yet  neither  should  it  be  so 
wet  as  to  drip  profusely.  A  spouge  on  which  tho  wrist 
can  rest  is  of  vabte  to  prevent  dnpping.  It  is  put  on 
the  lower  ledge  and  the  wrist  is  placed  directly  upon  it, 
the  weight  being  sustained  by  the  lodge.  The  appren- 
tice takes  off  a  word  of  live  or  six  letters  from  the  right- 
kind  side  of  the  handful  aud  proceeds  to  put  the  char- 
acters in  their  places.  He  holds  his  fingers  somewhat 
perpendicularly,  and  drops  the  letters  one  by  one  into 
the  boxes,  carrying  liis  hand  completely  to  them.  Ho 
(hen  takes  up  the  next  part  of  the  line,  always  making 
sure  that  he  has  the  whole  of  a  word,  and  lifting  no 
more  than  he  can  remember.  Much  time  is  lost  in  look- 
ing a  second  or  third  time  at  the  matter  after  it  is  in  the 
fingers.  The  spaces  must  be  distributed  with  the  most 
scrupulous  accuracy .  It  would  bo  well  for  his  instruc- 
tor to  look  at  Ills  four  and  five  em  boxes  after  he  has 
completed  the  distribution,  point  out  those  that  are 
wrong  and  make  him  sort  them  all  ovot  If  tlie  work  has 
heen  very  badly  done.  Every  letter  dipped  Into  a 
wrong  box  must  bo  hunted  for  at  once.  As  the  appren- 
tice gets  more  experienced  larger  kindf  uls  tliin  be  taken, 
but  these  ought  never  to  exceed  what  the  hand  can 
easily  grasp.  One  pied  handful  in  a  year  will  lose  more 
time  than  can  be  gained  by  large  handfuls  in  that  time. 
The  foreman  should  forbid  piling  mattcT  on  top  of  a 
regular  handful,  as  is  seen  sometimes  when  the  matter 
thus  held  by  the  left  hand  is  ten,  twelve  or  even  sixteen 
inches  high.  Such  handfuls  are  made  by  taking  up  all 
that  the  hand  ean  grasp,  and  then  adding  stickful  after 
stickful  till  as  miicli  Is  placed  there  as  cau  be  held. 

He  should  be  taught  all  the  anudler  boxes,  how  to  tie 
up  a  handful  of  matter,  how  to  correct  either  on  a  gal- 
ley or  on  the  stone,  and  in  fact  how  to  do  everything 
which  appertains  to  tho  work.  But  in  the  present  ab- 
sence ot  an  apprenticeship  system,  the  unwillingness 
and  inability  of  men  to  teach,  and  the  conviction  of  em- 
ployers that  it  is  useless  to  do  so,  as  tho  boy  will  leave 
the  moment  lie  becomes  of  any  pecuniary  value,  it  will 
seldom  happen  that  he  will  be  thus  taught.   lie  must 
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therefore  study  the  art  by  its  examples,  doing  what  ho 
is  permitted  to  do  as  well  as  he  knows  how.  All  com- 
positors must  learn  the  sizes  of  type  and  their  relative 
proportion*,  and  all  must  learn  to  spell,  capitalize,  punc- 
tuate and  divide  according  to  rule.  But  tlie  book  com- 
positor In  addition  must  learn  the  rules  t'or  proportion 
of  type  in  use,  how  to  set  title-pages,  folios,  bastard 
titles,  chapter  heads,  indexes  and  tables  of  contents, 
and  how  to  sink  and  Space  them.  He  must  know  how 
to  tie  up  matter  and  paper  it  30  as  to  bo  put  away  ;  he 
should  be  versed  in  making  up  oo  the  galley  and  on  the 
stone,  and  should  know  how  to  cut  and  lay  out  furni- 
ture for  a  book.,  having  only  the  type  and  the  sheet  of 
paper  before  him.  He  ought  also  to  be  able  to  read  a 
proof.  Until  he  can  do  all  these  things  he  cannot  be 
said  to  know  his  trade,  no  mutter  how  many  years  he 
has  been  employed  at  it.  The  newspaper  compositor 
must  be  able  to  set  much  in  a  little  time,  to  decipher 
bad  copy  quickly  and  to  read  proof.  He  may  also  be 
called  on  to  give  out  copy  or  to  make  up,  and  he  must 
be  a  man  of  general  knowledge  or  his  short  takes  will 
frequently  he  totally  unintelligible  to  him.  The  job 
compositor  has  a  thousand  things  to  learn,  but  what  he 
chiefly  requires  at  the  beginning  is  teste.  Mechanical 
skill  can  be  gained  after  a  time,  but  unless  directed  by 
taste  it  is  almost  useless.  In  each  department  the  com- 
positor needs  constantly  to  examine  tlie  best  work  from 
other  offices,  and  in  a  job  office  this  is  indispensable. 
Full  directions  are  given  in  this  work  for  each  operation 
of  the  compositor,  as  well  as  explanations  of  the  tools 
lie  employs  and  Hie  processes  used,  and  fnrtlier  informa- 
tion should  be  sought  for  under  tliose  heads. 

2.  Hollers  made  principally  of  gluo  and  molasses. 
They  arc  often  spoken  of  in  this  manner  in  England, 
and  the  abbreviation  compo  is  also  much  used  there.  In 
America  the  mixture  is  generally  spoken  of  as  Rot/lee 
CoMPewmoH,    See  under  this  head  and  also  under 
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Composition  Kettle.— Tlie  utensil  in  which  the 
glue,  molasses,  &c.,  used  in  making  rollers  arc  boiled. 

It  is  in  two  parts,  an  outer  and 
an  inner  one,  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  little  water. 
This  prevents  the  lieftt  in  the  in- 
ner one  from  ever  rising  higher 
than  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

Compositojo  (Ita.l,). — A 
compositor's  stick. 

Compositor. — One  who  sets 
up  type.  There  are  three  divis- 
ions of  workmen  in  a  printing- 
office,  excluding  tlie  clerks  find 
laborers,  who  work  in  one  part 
just  us  they  do  anywhci-e  olsc, 
with  no  special  knowledge  of 
the  procedures.  These-  three 
classes  are  compositors,  press- 
men and  readers.  The  compositor  is  the  one  who  gets 
the  form  ready  foT  printing,  the  reader  examines  it  for 
errors,  and  the  pressman  prints  it.  Many  compositors 
have  an  acquaintance  with  proof -reading,  but  very  few 
with  press  work,  yet  in  a  former  age  it  was  general  to 
know  both  branches.  Franklin,  after  sotting  type  a 
long  time  in  Loudon,  conceived  the  idea,  tliat  it  would 
be  better  for  him  to  labor  for  a  while  at  press,  as  giving 
him  more  exercise,  and  seventy  years  ago  James  Harper 
and  Thurkjw  Weed  wrought  nt  either  branch,  as  occa- 
sion might  require.  When  hand-presses  Went  out  of 
use  few  compositors  learned  the  machino-press,  and  at 
the  present  day  it  might  he  said  that  there  are  scarcely 
a  hundred  compositors  in  New  York  eity  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  power-press.  Compositors  in  the  large 
cities,  if  they  begin  there,  have  generally  been  errand 
boys  and  copyholders  or  employed  about  job  presses, 
and  have  picked  up  their  first  knowledge  of  composi- 
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tfon  by  themselves.  Afterwards  they  were  allowed  to  do 
a  little  more,  and  by  working  for  three  or  four  years  in- 
creased their  knowledge  sufficiently  to  he  employed  as 
journeymen  in  some  one  branch.  Few,  however,  learn 
their  trade  in  the  city  ;  most  printers  come  from  the 
country,  and  both  they  and  city-OTed  boys  need  much 
instruction  after  rcaclung  twenty-One  years  before  they 
become  really  capable  workmen.  Scarcely  any  are  in- 
dentured or  receive  regular  instruction.  Compositors 
are  divided  into  book,  lob  and  news.  The  last  earn  a 
great  deal  tlie  most ;  the  job  men  come  next,  and  the 
book  hauds  the  last.  This  smallness  of  wages  is  owing 
to  several  causes,  There  Is  much  irregularity  as  to  the 
work,  and  the  men  are  frequently  stopped  for  type  and 
otter  material.  Add  to  this  a  constant  competition  by 
the  small  towns,  where  rent  and  food  arc  cheap,  with 
the  great  cities,  and  the  necessity  employers  in  the  latter 
feel  for  meeting  their  competitors  in  tlie  matter  of  price, 
and  most  of  the  difficulty  is  explained.  Job  composi- 
tors work  by  the  week,  receiving  in  the  large  towns 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars,  and  have  comparatively 
little  lost  time.  Newspaper  compositors  are  of  two 
classes— one  where  a  weekly  or  bi-weekly  newspaper  is 
made  ready  with  some  approach  to  the  neatness  of  book- 
work,  and  tlie  other  where  it  is  on  dnily  newspapers  or 
differs  little  from  them.  In  the  former  case,  unless 
there  is  much  standing  matter,  many  quadrats  or  tables 
or  ft  great  deal  of  leading,  the  work  is  generally  lean. 
It  may  also  be  so  011  a  daily,  but  is  not  generally,  Each 
office  employs  make-ups  or  stone-hands,  and  many  book 
and  job  offices  have  men  who  do  little  else  than  table- 
work. 

The  number  of  compositors  increases  faster  than  press- 
men, In  well-regulated  offices  at  the  beginning  of  tliis 
century  the  two  classes  were  generally  on  an  equality, 
but  now  that  the  presses  have  doubled,  tripled  Or  quad- 
rupled in  size,  and  at  least  quadrupled  in  speed,  the 
compositors  are  by  far  the  most  numerous.  In  some 
cities  of  the  Union  they  number  ten  to  one ;  in  all  they 
are  two  to  one.  It  is  supposed  that  in  New  York  city 
there  are  sixty-five  hundred  compositors  and  two  thou- 
sand pressmen.  The  compositors  double  every  twelve 
years,  while  the  general  population  of  tlie  country  re- 
quires more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centui-y  to  make  the 
same  increase.  Their  general  education  is  leas  than  it 
used  to  be,  and  their  technical  skill  is  less,  taken  gener- 
ally ;  but  the  establishment  of  subdivisions  and  the  con- 
stant practice  of  keeping  men  steadily  engaged  upon  a 
particular  class  of  work  have  brought  out  a  degree  of 
expertness  in  such  branches  which  coukl  not  formerly 
have  been  rivaled.  Fewer  men  can  set  a  good  title  or 
dedication,  or  plan  a  book,  than  half  a  century  ago,  and 
those  who  can  lay  out  the  furniture  of  a  new  form  are- 
very  rare.  On  the  other  hand,  the  workman  of  the 
present  day  is  more  sober.  He  docs  not  in  this  country 
obscrvo  St.  Monday,  and,  aside  from  those  living  in  New 
York  and  Chicago,  he  is  very  frequently  the  owner  of  a 
little  house.  His  occupation  seems  to  be  a  wholesome 
one,  and  there  are  very  few  cases  now  of  hang-wrist  or 
printer's  paralysis ;  consumption  seems  to  havo  less- 
ened, and  disorderly  and  drunken  men  are  much  fewer. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  healtlifulnoss  of  the  trade 
once,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  now  a  wholesome 
one,  Journey  men  frequently  pass  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  instances  of  master  printers  employed  as  composi- 
tors most  of  their  lives  who  have  attained  eighty  or 
ninety  are  not  rare.  In  Germany  a  compositor  fi  called 
a  Se-tzer,  and  in  France  a  compositeur.  In  those  two 
countries  the  number  employed  on  bookwork  is  far 
greater  than  here,  and  on  news  far  less.  Many  women 
are  engaged  in  the  trade  in  Paris  and  in  smaller  French 
towns,  but  not  many  in  America.  8cc  Female  Com- 
posnons. 


Compositors  (Ital,).— A  compositor. 
Compos laione  (ItaJ.). — Composition. 
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CompoBteui?  (Fr.). — A  composing-stick. 

Compound  Words, —Two  words  connected  by  a 
hyphen. 

Compound  Fractions. — Fractions  in  which  cither 
the  numerator  or  denominator  or  both  have  f  ructions. 
Thus  f^  is  ft  aimplo  fraction,  but  S  b  n  compound 
fraction,  thia  being  an  easy  method  of  stating  an  arith- 
metical relation. 

Compounding,  — The  method  of  joining  two  or 
more  words  together  by  a  hyphen,  thus  malting  them 
grammatically  a  single  ono.  Thia  practice  haa  become 
a  very  common  one  since  printing-offices  grew  large  and 
trained  proof-i-eadcrs  gTew  accustomed  to  making  the 
nice  distinctions  necessary  to  preserve  uniformity,  Iu 
some  cases  hyphcuizmg  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the 
sense  is  to  l>e  gathered  easily,  as  in  the  old  conundrum  : 
"  Did  you  ever  see  a  rope  walk  ? "  Clearly  tiie  Iden  is 
very  different  here  from  the  question,  "  Did  yon  ever 
see  a  rope-walk  T"  For  the  printers  use  there  are 
time  kinds  of  words.  In  the  first  the  Idea  1*  simple, 
as  in  book.  The  second  ia  a  compound.  In  the  third 
this  and  another  word  are  consolidated  into  one,  as 
■bookseller.  The  original  idea  of  seller  and  of  books  has 
completely  passed  out  of  mind,  and  the  thought  of  a 
bookseller  is  complete  in  Itself.  In  somo  cases,  as  in 
bookmaker,  used  in  the  sporting  sense,  the  idea  of  book 
and  of  maker  has  ceased.  There  is  no  book  known  to 
most  of  those  who  bet,  and.  nothing  is  made  (book- 
making=batting).  But  in  book  collector  two  forms  can 
be  used.  If  we  consider  the  two  words  as  modifying 
and  affecting  each  other,  and  yet  to  some  extent  hound 
together,  book-collector  is  used ;  but  if  collector  is  con- 
sidered as  a  calling  or  amusement,  as  one  might  say 
cane  collector,  leather  collector,  hat  collector,  then  the 
two  words  are  separated,  Custom  dictates  the  rule. 
When  words  are  Infrefpiendy  umI  together,  and  are 
not  under  the  operation  of  a  general  law,  they  are  sep- 
arated ;  more  closely  used,  they  are  hyphenized ;  and 
wedded  together  they  form  one  word.  No  rules  can  be 
laid  down  which  will  not  admit  of  many  exceptions.  It 
has  been  the  custom  of  proof-readers  to  refer  to  their 
dictionaries,  which  ^Ive  many  compounds.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  discover  upon  what  principles  the 
words  have  thus  been  united  by  Webster  and  Worces- 
ter, and  the  same  words  which  are  united  in  one  place 
may  not  be  joined  in  another  place.    Tims  copperplate  is 

fiven  in  a  well-known  book  on  printing  as  copper-plate, 
ut.  if  the  author  liad  been  speaking  of  such  a  plate  of 
copper  as  might  form  the  foundation  of  a  machine  he 
would  say  ' '  that  a,  copper  plate  of  great  solidity  was 
used."  whatever  method  f&  adopted,  should  he  care- 
fully adhered  to  through  the  whole  of  a  bock,  Auti k>tb 
are  advised  to  leave  the  regulation  of  this  matter  in  the 
htmds  of  tlie  proof-render,  lie  will  he  apt  to  adhere  to 
a  more  Consistent  method  than  any  one  else. 

Concordance. — A  book  which  affords  a  clue  by  in- 
dexing so  that  a  reader  who  wishes  to  know  where  a 
certain  quotation  is  can  tell,  if  he  can  remember  one  or 
more  of  the  prominent  words.  There  art  few  concord- 
ances in  English  excepting  those  to  the  Bible  and  to 
Shakespeare.  A  concordance  is  made  by  writing  each 
line  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  as  many  times  as  there  arc 
words.  Against  each  of  these  lines  the  reference  is  writ- 
ten, as  :  Jer.  11,  14,  or  Mer.  of  Vcn.  8,  4,  11.  In  the 
former  the  reference  ia  to  the  cliapter  and  verse,  the 
chapter  for  con  veniunoe'  sake  being  put  in  figures  instead 
of  letter  numerals,  as  usual,  and  in  the  latter  to  act,  scene 
and  line,  When  the  whole  is  done  the  lines  aro  gone 
over,  and  if  there  are  seven  words  in  one  each  word  in 
turn  has  a  line  drawn  under  it,  which  Is  the  one  under 
which  It  is  indexed.  The  copying  and  references  arc 
carefully  verified,  and  then  the  sheets  are  cut  apart,  each 
line  making  a  separate  slip.  To  do  this  well  the  sheet 
should  not  he  more  than  three  or  four  incites  wide  and 
an  inch  should  he  allowed  for  each  reference.    The  slips 
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are  then  classified,  the  best  method  of  doing  this  oeing 
for  the  first  division  to  ue  in  about  four  parts,  A  to  0 
mailing  one,  E  to  K  a  second,  L  to  Q  a  third,  and  K  to 
the  end  of  the  alphabet  the  foui-tli.  In  the  second  classi- 
fication the  letters  arcs  separated,  except  that  I,  J  and  K 
are  put  together,  O,  V  and  Q  are  treated  as  one,  and  U 
and  V  and  X,  Y  and  Si  follow  the  same  rule.  This  is 
continued  till  the  separation  is  complete  to  the  last  let- 
ter of  the  word,  occasions,  coming  after  occasion,  and 
Jcdcdiah  before  Jedidiah.  In  Bible  concordances  when 
the  word  Is  finally  reached  the  references  ore  arranged 
under  each  other  by  the  hooks  in  which  they  occur  and 
the  chapter  and  verse ;  the  alphabetical  idea  is  not  used 
in  the  context.  Thus  all  the  extracts  from  Genesis  are 
given  before  one  is  used  from  Exodus,  and  chapter  five 
is  completed  before  chapter  six  is  taken  up.  The  ex- 
tract makes  one  line  generally,  and  ttio  word  quoted  is 
usually  in  Italics  or  heavy  type  and  abbreviated.  In 
Dr.  Strong's  Concordance  of  the  Bible,  the  latest  and 
best,  the  word  noted  is  iu  Italic,  abbreviated,  and  with 
a  turned  pcsiiod  after  it,  A  line  consequently  looks 
thus: 

Luk.  7,  5.  IM  hnth  built  vA  a 

3,41.  Jairue  .  ,  ,  was  a.  rqkr  of  this  e' 

Conoordanaen  (Ger.), — Lfirge  pieces  of  metal  used 
in  printing-offices  for  blank  spaces  in  pages,  &o.;  in 
English,  metal  furniture  or  quotations. 

Condensed. — A  kind  of  type  that  Is  thinner  than 
usual,  All  fancy  faces  are  liable  to  be  thus  treated  by 
the  type-founder,  nor  are  Romans  exempt.  These 
three  words  are  in  ordinary  Gothic,  while  these  three 
words  arc  in  condensed  Gothic.  Extra  condensed  is 
thinner  yet ;  while  double  extra  condensed  implies  the 
greatest  thinness  that  can  be  attained. 

Condition.— Rollers  are  Said  to  t>c  in  or  Out  of  con- 
dition according  to  their  fitness  for  use,  and  formerly 
paper  was  Said  to  he  In  or  out  of  condition  as  it  approx- 
imated or  departed  from  the  proper  state  of  moistness 
necessary  for  working. 

Conditions,  of  Sale.— The  clsiss  of  legal  work  em- 
bracing conditions  and  particulars  of  sale. — Jneofd. 

CongrBTe,  Sir  William. — The  inventor  of  a  press 
ia  England  which  printed  in  colors.  It  was  perhaps 
the  earliest  of  this  kind.  lie  was  horn  in  1172  at  Wool- 
wich, England,  and  died  as  a  general  of  artillery  at  Tou- 
louse, in  France,  in  1928, 

Connecticut. — Printing  began  in  this  colony  in  1700 
at  Kew  fjondon.  Before  the  Revolution  it  was  also  ear- 
ned on  at  New  Haven,  Hartford  and  .Norwich.  A  great 
deal  of  publishing  has  been  done  for  a  hundred  years  at 
HartfoTd,  and  this  is  now  the  centre  of  the  subscription- 
book  business  of  the  Union.  New  Haven  and  Norwich 
have  also  done  a  great  deal  In  book  publishing.  There 
were  in  1590  seventeen  dailies,  ninety -nine  weeklies  and 
twenty-three  Other  publications  hi  this  State. 

Connection. — In  passing  sheets  of  a  work  finally 
for  press  the  leafier  sees  that  the  sequence  from  sheet 
to  sheet  is  preserved  and  not  disturbed  by  any  overrun- 
ning. This  is  also  done  in  the  previous  galleys.  On 
dully  newspapers  it  is  usual  to  end  galleys  on  a  divided 
word,  part  of  a  word  being  on  the  first  galley  and  part 
on.  the  second.  It  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  very  bad 
usage  to  end  a  galley  with  a  paragraph. 

Conner,  James. — The  originator  of  the  typo-foun- 
dry known  by  this  name  was  bom  in  Dutchess  County, 
N\  Y.,  on  April  28,  1T98,  In  1811  he  was  apprenticed 
in  New  York  to  Samuel  Brower,  publisher  of  the  Pub- 
lie  Advertiser,  but  his  indentures  were  canceled,  and 
lie  wrought  in  the  offices  of  several  other  printers  before 
coming  of  ago.  In  the  office  of  John  Wittts,  who  was 
the  first  stereotyper  in  America,  although  an  English- 
man, he  learned  the  elements  of  the  stereotype  art,  rap- 
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idly  becoming  very  skillful,  On  tlif?  promise  of  u  large 
salary  be  removed  to  Boston  to  take  charge  of  a  stereo- 
type-foundry there,  and  having  by  great  industry  und 
economy  Succeeded  in  saving  $3,000  returned  to  New 
York  at  about  the  beginning  of  1827.  Soon  after  lie 
conceived  the  idea  of  stereotyping  large  type  for  post- 

ei?,  wbicli  proved  a 
success.  They  were 
blocked  on  wood .  He 
began,  also,  the  busi- 
ncss  of  type-found- 
ing, making  a  lighter 
face  than  the  other 
founders.  He  also 
stereotyped  largely 
on  his  own  account, 
choosing  Looks  which 
would  be  likely  to 
have  a  permanent 
sale,  fiuch  as  Maun- 
der's  Treasury  of 
Knowledge  and 
Shakespeare's  Works. 
He  was  very  bold  in 
the  transaction  of 
business ;  so  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  he  was 
several  times  in  great 
embarrassment,  in  con- 
sequence of  it.  Among  other  improvements  made  by 
him  was  the  precipitation  of  a  matrix  by  the  electrotype 
method,  now  common  enough,  but  then  unthought  of. 
Hcpurcuasedtlic  right  to  use  the  type-casting  machines 
of  David  Bruoc,  Jr.,  and  for  many  years  was  the  moat 
extensive  manufacturer  of  machine-made  type  in  the 
country,  He  was  engaged  in  many  public  enterprises, 
and  served  six  years  a  a  county  clerk,  being  a  great  favor- 
ite with  those  who  know  him.  He  died  on  May  30,  1831 , 
Conner,  James  Madison,  the  type-founder,  was 
tho  son  of  James  Conner.  He  was  born  on  November  2, 
1825,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  entered  hia  father's 
foundry  at  thirteen  ot  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  iu  time 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  mechanical  department,  iu 
which  be  excelled.  He  was  admitted  into  partnership 
with  his  father  and  elder  brother,  Wf  Ilium  Crawford 
Conner,  about  1S5B,  the  title  then  being  James  Conner 
&  Sons.  On  the  death  of  the  senior  Tn  the  title 
whs  changed  to  James  Conner's  Sons,  which  it  has  ever 
since  remained.  Mr.  Conner  devoted  himself  closely  to 
business,  making  many  Improvements  and  obtaining  a 
large  number  of  patents,  He  died  on  July  14,  1887, 
two  of  his  sons,  Charles  S.  and  B.  P.,  continuing  the 
business, 

Conner,  "William  Crawford,  the  eldest  son  of 
James  Conner,  the  type-founder,  waa  born  In  Sew  York 
on  December  4,  1SS1.  He  learned  the  type-founding 
business,  was  scut  as  an  agent  of  his  father  to  California 
when  the  gold  fever  began,  and  returned  and  ■was  ad- 
mitted Into  partnership.  He  was  for  one  term  sheriff 
and  also  served  as  county  clerk.  He  died  on  April  33, 
1881. 

OtmnesBiorie  di.  Tipi  (ItaL),— Harmony  of  faces  of 
type. 

ConBcien.ce  (IV.). — A  weekly  or  salaried  hand,  m 
contradistinction  to  one  who  works  by  the  piece.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  singular  expressions  in  the  French 
typographical  nomenclature.  It  undoubtedly  comes 
from  the  time  whon  the  printer  worked  conscientiously, 
as  if  the  eye  of  tho  master  was  upon  him. 

Conjiectrtfire  Numbering-. — See  Numbering, 
Consonant. — A  Bound  which  cannot  be  fully  uttered 
except  in  conjunction  with  a  vowel.   Consonants  form 
the  basis  of  nearly  every  system  of  shorthand,  Only 
about  half  the  sounds  arc  of  consonants,  yet  many  words 


are  complete  enough  to  be  read  without  inserting  vowels, 
and  thus,  the  time  of  writing  them  is  saved.  The  follow- 
ing Is.  an  instance,  a  turned  period  being  put  where  a 
vowel  or  other  letter  is  omitted  : 

B't  wn  tli'  f 'rst  cm*,  th'  s'p'os'd  th't  th'  sh'd  h-v 
ic'v'd  nrv  ;  'nd  th'  I'kws*  r'c'v'd  ev  ry  m  n  1  p'n'y. 

At  length  it  reads :  But  when  the  first  came  they  sup- 
posed that  they  should  have  received  more ;  and  they 
likewise  reeeived  eveiy  man  a  penny. 

According  to  some  printers,  words  are  divided  be- 
tween two  consonants,  when  they  apparently  belong  to 
two  syllables,  as  iapan-ned,  travel-led,  din-ned,  but  this 
rule  is  not  generally  accepted,  nor  the  spelling  which  is 
here  given  to  the  first  two  words. 

In  the  Semitic  languages,  as  a  rule,  only  consonants 
are  used  as  letters,  the  Introduction  of  vowels  being  by 
dots  or  dashes  placed  above  Or  below  the  letters.  In 
Hebrew,  for  instance,  oil  the  twenty-two  characters  of 
the  alphabet  are  consonants.  These  points  were  not 
always  used,  but  wore  introduced  after  the  Israelites 
wore  expelled  from  the  Holy  Land.  In  early  Hebrew 
times,  when  no  other  language  was  used  by  the  Jews, 
tmd  when  every  one  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
words  of  the  Scriptures,  nothing  more  was  necessary 
than  a  mere  reminder  for  tlie  remainder  of  the  word  to 
come  into  (lie  reader's  mind.  At  the  present  day,  among 
those  familiar  with  the  Scriptures,  the  repeating  of  a 
word  or  two  will  bring  up  the  remainder  of  the  sen- 
tence,  Thus  in  Hebrew  supher,  book,  is  spelled  sphr. 

The  introduction  of  these  points  makes  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  composition. 

ConBtantinople.  —In  1888  107  books  were  published 
in  Constantinople  in  Turkish,  forty-nine  In  Greelt,  forty- 
ono  in  Armenian,  eight  in  French,  three  in  English,  four 
in  Bulgarian,  three  in  Hebrew  and  one  In  Volapiik,  It 

f>asscsses  forty  printing  and  as  many  lithographic  estab- 
isliments.  The  population  of  the  eity  is  about  seven 
hundred  thousand. 

Contents. — That  part  of  the  preliminary  matter  of 
a  book  which  gives  a  description  of  the  text  it  contains, 
with  the  page  references,  A  table  of  contents  is  fre- 
quently set  m  Bmall  capitals,  but  sometimes  in  Italic. 
Roman,  however,  is  most  commou,  All  the  bIkcs  from 
nonpareil  to  long  primer  are  used,  being  in  general  about 
one  size  smaller  than  the  text  type, 

OcaitraotionH.— Abbreviations,  indicated  by  accents 
over  Or  through  the  letters,  or  by  special  characters. 
See  AsBiusviArroiTS. 

Controfolre  (Fr,),— To  counterfeit. 
Contre-Maltjce  (Fr.).— A  foreman  or  deputy  fore- 
man. 

Co-operation— Action  of  several  persons  together 
for  a  common  end.    Sec  InUubtmiajj  Co-orcnATioN. 

Co-Opera  tire  Printing. — See  PAuTnY-PnmTEn 
Newbpatejlb. 

Ooperti  (Ital,).— The  (paper)  cover  of  a  book  or 
pamphlet, 

Cope's  Press. — Tho  Albion  iron  hand-press,  invent- 
ed by  Richard  Whittsker  Cope,  and  much  used  in  Eng- 
land.   Bee  Albion  Press. 

Coplfb  (Ttfll,). — Copy. 

Copia  TempeBtata  (Ital.).— -Copy  filled  with  Itolio, 
small  capitals  or  other  sorts, 

Cople  (Fr.).— Tako  of  copy. 

Copper. — A  metal  used  largely  in  printing  for  mak- 
ing electrotypes,  for  coating  letters  known  as  copper- 
faced  type,  for  mixture  with  lead,  tin  and  antimony  as 
a  material  with  which  types  can  be  cast,  and  in  the  solid 
form  for  engraving-  or  etching  upon.  It  is  a  heavy, 
tough  and  durable  metal,  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
8.8.  It  is  known  to  chemists  bytho  mark  Cu,  derived 
from  its  Latin  name,  cuprum.  The  alchemists  called  it 
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Venus,  It  has  a  charMteristki  red  color,  It  enters  into 
many  compounds,  sueh  as  bronze,  brass  Had  bell  metal. 

Copper  Bronze, — A  hronze  powder  made  of  cop- 
per which  is  used  for  printing  purposes. 

CopperftvcLng. — A  method  of  covering  by  electric 
actios  now  type  fresh  from  the  foundry  with  a  thin 
coating  of  copper,  so  that  it  will  whit  longer,  If  well 
done  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  durability  of  tlie 
type  is  doubled.  Its  introduction  is  owing  to  tlie  exer- 
tions of  the  late  Samuel  Orchard  of  New  York,  who 
saw  Us  possibilities  and  experimented  with  It  nearly 
forty  years  ago.  The  two  largest  composlng-jfioms  in 
Kew  York  also  use  it  to  distinguish  n  new  face  from  an 
old  one.  If  the  first  is  bare-faced  the  second  is  cop- 
pered, and  when  that  is  worn  out  bare-faced  type  ts 
again  used. 

Copperplate  Holy  r»vlii£r. — Engraving  upon  cop- 
per, incisions  being  made  utid  filled  with  Ink,  the  plate 
then  being  subjected  to  pressure  in  a  rolling-press.  Ex- 
cept for  etchings,  this  is  nearly  done  away  with,  steel- 
engravings,  which  are  made  in  tlie  same  manner,  lasting 
much  longer.    See  Engiuyisg,  Steel. 

Copperplate  Paper.  — -A  paper  usually  made  from 
the  best  stock,  which  is  unsized.  It  is  calendered  on 
one  side  and  uncalendered  on  tlie  other. 

Copperplate  Printing;. — Impressions  taken  with 
a  rolling-press.  The  ink  is  placed  in  tlie  incised  lines, 
the  remainder  of  the  plate  is  rubbed  off,  and  the  sheet, 
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previously  moistened,  hi  run  through  between  two  roll- 
ers, substantially  similar  to  the  way  In  which  any  piece  of 
cloth  is  passed  through  a  clothes-wringer.  See  fx  ate 
Printing, 

Coptic. — The  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt  since  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion. 
There  is  not  a  large  literature.  The  language  is  not  a 
highly  inflected  one.  For  Instance,  there  ore  no  varia- 
tions of  case.  There  ore  thirty-two  letters,  formed  evi- 
dently from  the  same  basis  as  Uie  Greek.  The  stops 
used  are  one  or  two  points,  *  : ,  but  two  points  are  most 
commonly  employed.  The  mark  used  to  divide  tlio 
verses  is  +.  The  accent  (' )  is  employed.  Some  Coptic 
words  are  abbreviated  by  a  line  or  lines  above  them. 
The  letters,  with  their  significations,  names  and  equiva- 
lents, are  as  given  in  the  next  column. 
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Typo  in  the  Coptic  language  was  possessed  by  the 
press  of  the  Propaganda  at  Home  iu  1636,  and  was  used 
there  in  that  year. 

Copy. — 1.  The  words  which  are  to  he  placed  in  type 
by  th<s  compositor.  Three  kinds  are  known,  manuscript, 
typewritten  and  reprint.  Each  is  given  out  to  the 
workmen  in  small  quantities,  excepting  in  cases  where 
a  book  is  not  to  be  torn  apart  and  the  whole  is  placed  iu 
the  hands  of  one  man.  If  It  is  reprint  he  reeefves  a  leaf 
or  two  at  once ;  if  it  ia  manuscript  a  few  pages.  If  the 
author  supplies  it  in  small  quantities  at.  a  time  it  is  usu- 
ally handed  to  the  compositors  as  received.  On  daily 
newspapers  the  usual  bikes  at  beginning  work  are  such 
rs  will  occupy  compositors  about  an  hour ;  later  they 
are  diminished  to  half  an  hour,  and  towards  the  close  to 
five  or  ten  minutes.  In  getting  up  works  with  expedi- 
tion the  takes  should  always  be  small,  as  then  the  gal- 
leys can  be  closed  up  and  proofs  taken  without  waiting, 
and  theproof -reader  and  make-up  need  not  be  far  be- 
hind. Where  It  is  possible,  copy  id  ft  book  or  Job  office 
should  always  be  kept  locked  tip  In  a  safe,  As  it  ts  rare 
for  an  author  to  have  a  do  plicate,  the  loss  of  the  manu- 
script would  be  irretrievable ;  it  is  also  very  necessary 
to  be  careful  of  the  copy  of  new  editions  in  which  the 
author  or  editor  has  made  alterations ;  of  all  posthu- 
mous manuscript  works,  and  of  unique  copies,  which 
sometimes  are  intrusted  to  the  printer,  the  loss  or  de- 
struction of  which  would  be  an  unpardonable  offense, 
unless  it  had  been  shown  tliat  nil  human  precautions  had 
been  undertaken  for  their  preservation,  There  should 
be  a  drawer  in  the  frame  at  which  the  compositor  works, 
or  at  its  side,  where  copy  cun  be  put  each  night, 

The  slieets  Of  manuscript  Of  tlie  Century  Dictionary 
were  photographed,  so  that  in  case  of  necessity  the 
originals  could  be  referred  to  and  fire  would  not  destroy 
the  whole.  Kach  slieet,  which  was  of  brown  paper,  was 
8  by  12  inches  in  si™,  but  was  reduced  so  that  It  was 
only  lJi  by  %%.  inches,  every  letter  being  distinct  under 
the  magnify  log  glass. 

Copy  for  u  book  should  all  be  written  with  ink  on  one 
side  of  a  paper  of  uniform  size,  so  that  it  can  be  put 
away  conveniently.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  letter- 
paper  or  any  hard-sized  paper ;  that  with  very  moderate 
sizing  will  answer  just  as  well.  If  well  known  the  au- 
thor can  usually  obtain  what  he  wants  from  his  printer ; 
if  unknown,  by  purcltase  from  any  printer  in  the  neigh- 
borhood". The  common  size  of  book-paper  is  24  by  38, 
which  can  be  cut  up  Into  eighths,  twelfths  or  sixteenths. 
In  preparation,  the  sheets  which  have  vcrj  many  inter- 
lineations and  alterations  should  be  copied  anew  and 
the  old  ones  thrown  away.  When  the  printer  receives 
the  copy  he  should  note  it  in  his  memorandum-book  and 
renumber  it,  never  trusting  to  the  numbering  of  the  au- 
thor. Tlie  entry  will  read  thus :  "  Dec.  12.— tjrquliarfs 
History  of  the  London  Police,  pp.  477  to  848."  If  it  is 
to  be  kept  for  same  time  before  being  used  a  neat  cover 
should  be  put  on  it,  and  it  slkould  then  be  deposited  in 
the  safe.  Before  being  given  out  it  should  be  carefully 
looked  over ;  paragraphs  that  are  to  be  run  in  and  fresh 
ones  that  are  to  be  made  noted  ;  the  3lze  of  type  for  ex- 
tracts,  notes,  and  so  on,  indicated  and  tin-  style  of  head- 
ings given.  All  copy  is  supposed  to  follow  the  rule  of 
the  omce  as  to  capitalising  and  punctuation,  and  conse- 
quently these  need  not  be  indicated  ;  but  if  the  author 
qr  publisher  wishes  any  other  style  followed  it  should 
be  marked  clearly  in  the  beginning.  Sheets  of  paper 
should  not  be  too  large,  as  they  cover  too  much  of  the 
upper  case,  nor  too  small,  as  they  do  not  contain  enough 
matter.  When  a  valuable  book  is  to  be  reprm  ted  a  co  v  er 
should  be  mode  for  its  outside  and  n  Shifting  Cover  for 
the  inside,  while  the  weight  which  holds  it  apart  should 
also  be  covered  with  clean  paper  evcTy  day.  Copy  on 
daily  newspapers  which  has  been  used  is  put  away  every 
night,  each  one  of  the  proof-readers  attending  to  this  in 
turn.  The  sheets  are  made  up  into  a  convenient  pack- 


age, which  is  then  marked  with  the  date.  In  book 
offices  it  is  put  away  from  time  to  time. 

Manuscript  works  occasion  a  great  deal  more  trouble 
than  reprint  ones.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  see  errors  in 
manuscript  as  in  type,  and  many  things  are  only  dis- 
covered when  the  proof  comes.  In  foreign  words  eaeh 
letter  sliould  he  made  separately,  as  well  as  at!  English 
proper  nouns  which  are  different  from  common  usage, 
as  Jedidiah  Morse,  Mathew  Carey,  Johns  Hopkins,  119 
they  might  very  easily  be  printed  Jededlah  Morse,  Mat- 
thew Carey,  John  Hopkins.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
distinguish  u  from  n,  m  from  ni  or  ne,  in  from  en,  c 
from  e,  I  from  t,  a  from  0,  re  from  n,  el  from  d .  r  from 
v,  and  in  fact  much  pains  should  be  taken  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  manuscript.  The  chief  fault  in  writing  comes 
from  the  hand  not  moving  along  at  the  rate  of  speed 
necessary  to  givo  the  lotters  their  due  proportion.  An 
expanded  handwriting,  to  borrow  a  word  from  the  art 
of  printing,  is  rarely  illegible.  Some  authors  are  very 
careful  in  respect  to  penmanship.  The  chirography  of 
the  late  Bayard  Taylor  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance. 
Crapelet  gives  an  account  of  a  book  in  four  volumes 
which  he  printed  in  1834.  It  was  the  Memoirs  of  Count 
Michel  Oginskl,  formerly  grand  treasurer  of  Poland.  It 
was  beautifully  written.  The  compositors  had  never 
seen  anything  so  fine.  Each  letter  was  formed  as  it 
would  be  by  an  engraver.  In  the  course  of  the  memoirs 
over  four  hundred  Polish  and  Russian  proper  names  oc- 
curred, Believing  that  French  compositors  would1  not 
be  able  to  get  these  right,  except  with  extraordinary 
care,  the  editor  had  all  these  peculiar  names  printed  on 
a  slip,  a  copy  of  which  was  given  to  each  hand.  It  may 
leaddy  be  conceived  that  this  wasa  great  assistance  for 
the  compositors  when  they  mot  with  such-  names  as  Sio- 
straencewleK-Bohuss!,  Woyciechwski  and  Trzccieski. 

Some  authors  maintain  that  it  is  not  to  their  advan- 
tage to  take  pains  in  the  writing  of  their  copy,  as  if  it 
is  first  rate  it  will  bo  put  into  the  hands  of  apprentices 
and  common  workmen,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  get  bad 
proofs.  On  the  Contrary,  a  bad  manuscript  must  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  excellent  workmen,  who  will  always 
produce  good  results.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this 
is  untrue.  Should  this  theory  be  carried  out  the  well- 
informed  journeymen  would  always  have  the  difficult 
work,  thereby  earning  less  money,  while  the  poor  work- 
man would  always  have  easy  work  and  thereby  make 
maximum  bills.  A  fine  would  thus  be  put  upon  each 
man  who  learns  his  trade  thoroughly.  Master  printers 
should  charge  an  extra  price  for  illegible  copy,  or  if 
very  bad  refuse  to  take  it  unless  they  can  employ  men 
by  the  week  upon  it.  All  well-considered  scales  make  a 
difference  between  the  price  of  manuscript  and  reprint 
in  the  payment  of  compositors,  simply  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  setting  manuscript,  the  trouble  with  proofs 
and  tlie  slow  return  from  the  author, 

Tlie  recent  int. reduction  of  the  typewriter  has  been  of 
great  value  in  printing.  It  is  much  more  legible  than 
the  best  handwriting,  more  words  Con  be  put  upon  a 
page,  and  it  is  easy  to  punctuate,  capitalize  and  verify. 
The  ordinary  rate  In  New  York  for  copying  book  manu- 
script upon  the  typewriter  is  fifty  cents  a  thousand 
words,  or  about  seventeen  Cents  a  thousand  ems,  while 
corrections  upon  proofs  frequently  amount  to  two,  three 
or  four  times  as  much.  It  must  thua  frequently  be  an 
object  for  authors  and  publishers  to  have  manuscript 
books  typewritten. 

3.  An  example  or  single  specimen  of  a.  book. 

Copy-Board. — In  England,  the  place  where  copy 
which  has  been  set  is  put  by  the  compositor,  It  is  taken 
up  and  assorted  by  a  boy.  In  some  daily  newspaper 
Offices  this  is  done  in  the  same  way  here, 

Copy-Cutter. — The  assistant  to  the  foreman  of  a 
daily  newspaper  who  is  chaTgcd  with  the  preparation  of 
the  copy  for  the  compositors.  In  small  offlees  copy  is 
cut  by  the  foreman,  but  in  large  ones  it  takes  a  man's 
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■whole  time,  and  the  position  is  ei  very  important  one. 
The  eopy-eutter  receives  the  copy  from  the  editorial 
rooms,  and,  according  to  his  instructions  from  the  editor 
or  his  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  the  paper,  proceeds 
to  mark  the  size  Of  type  appropriate  for  each  Article, 
with  the  style  of  head,  and  whether  solid  or  leaded,  and 
then  divides  tlie  articles  into  the  proper  sized  takes, 
pimping  them  on  tho  hook.  They  are  in  all  kinds  of 
hand  writing,  and  to  decipher  them  is  frequently  uq  affair 
of  much  difficulty.  Certain  mutter  takes  precedence  of 
other  copy,  and  consequently  thtvt  which  has  been  care- 
fully gone  over  must  frequently  be  held  back  when  a 
more  important  "story"  comes  in.  An  ordinary  large 
daily  in  New  York  or  Chicago  gives  out  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  three  thousand  takes  in  one  day,  these  some- 
times being  required  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  a  minute, 
and  this  labor,  therefore,  requires  much  skill  and  cxpert- 
nes3.  The  copy-cutter  also  knows  bow  much  has  been 
composed  tmd  how  the  copy  ia  running, 

Oopy-DeBk. — The  table  or  desk  at  which  the  f  one- 
man  or  his  assistant  charged  with  the  giving  out  of  copy 
sits.  In  many  newspaper  offices  and  in  nearly  all  book 
offices  copy  is  given  to  the  compositor  there,  and  he  does 
cot  take  it  from  the  hook.  Generally  speaking,  too,  tho 
time  record  and  bogus  record  are  kept  there. 

Copy-Holdem— 1.  Those  who  hold  the  copy  for 
proof-readers  and  read  it  to  tbem.  To  do  this  well  re- 
quires much  experience.  In  most  places  this  labor  is 
performed  by  boys,  but  in  many  of  tlie  larger  offices 
throughout  the  Union  girls  or  young  women  are  thus 
employed,    They  have  usually  "better  educations  than 
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boys,  and  If  properly  trained  become  very  valuable. 
They  are,  too,  less  expensive  than  men  would  be.  On 
large-  daily  newspapers  in  America  tlie  copy-holders  fire 
men  who  are  skilled  proof-readers.  A  man  changes 
with  his  companion  at  each  galley,  one  reading  aloud 
while  the  other  follows.  By  this  plan  the  voice  is  saved 
and  the  eyes  become  less  fatigued.  To  read  without  a 
oopy-holder  is  known  as  ' '  horsing  it. "  In  ordinary  book 
anil  weekly  newspaper  offices  a  great  deal  is  thus  read. 
In  France  this  Is  the  usual  plan.  2.  The  guide  or  piece 
of  metal  or  wood  that  holds  the  copy  In  plaee. 

Copy-Hook. — The  hook  upon  which  copy  is  hung  in 
newspaper  offices.  It  is  the  ordinary  sharp  filing-hook 
furnished  by  stationers  and  used  by  commercial  men. 
There  is  usually  one  hook,  for  each  size  of  type,  four  or 
Uve  at  the  most,  and  tlie  copy  goes  out  in  a  certain 
definite  order  in  each  place. 

Copy-Money. — jn  olden  times  each  eompositor  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  work  he  had  been  employed  on  or 
a  pecuniary  reward  instead,  of  it.  The  custom  is  now 
obsolete. 

Copy! n{j-Paper. — A  thin  paper,  made  of  rag  or  ma- 
nila  stock,  used  in  commercial  circles  for  copying  letters 
aiid.  accounts.    It  is  eitlier  bound  up  in  books,  between 
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the  leaves  of  whldi  the  letter  to  Tie  copied  is  placed,  or 
is  in  rolls  which  are  submitted  to  hard  pressure, 

Ce-pyfcnjr-PreSB.— A  maehine  for  talking,  by  press- 
ure, an  exact  copy  of  any  manuscript  recently  wilt  ten, 
A  peculiar  ink  is  generally  required. 

Copying  Frin.Unfj-Ink, — An  ink  used  in  printing 
from  which  a  copy  can  be  obtained  in  a  letter-book. 

Copyright,— Tlie  right  of  an  author  or  those  who 
acquire  authority  from  him  to  tlie  exclusive  publication 
of  a  literary  work.  It  ia  believed  by  these  who  have 
studied  the  subject  most  deeply  that  a  man's  natural 
right  to  his  book  is  the  sume  that  he  litis  to  his  horse,  his 
clothes,  his  furniture  or  his  house ;  but  the  State  in  all 
civilized  countries  has,  for  reasons  of  alleged  public 
policy,  taken  away  his  property  in  perpetuity  and  given 
him  instead  a  limited  light,  varying  from  fourteen  years 
to  fifty.  Under  the  Greeks  and  Itomaus  copyright  was 
not  known,  and  it  is  not  believed  that  authors,  with  per- 
haps one  or  two  exceptions,  gained  anything  by  tlieiv 
books  except  the  applause  of  thuir  contemporaries  ;  nor 
was  the  condition  of  affairs  materially  altered  until 
after  tho  invention  of  printing,  when  the  facility  the  art 
afforded  for  the  multiplication  of  copies  placed  a  single 
one  in  tlie  hands  of  a  reader  nt  a  price  which  before 
would  have  been  impossible.  Each  improvement  in 
type-founding,  press-building  and  paper- making  has  re- 
duced tlie  cost.  An  ordinary  duodecimo  may  contain 
sixty  thousand  words.  At  the  lowest  rate  known  to 
copyists  in  the  United  States,  two  cents  a  folio,  it  would 
cost  to  copy  this  duodecimo  $13 ;  at  the  ordinary  rate 
of  typewriters  in  New  York  city  it  would  cost  #30. 
But  the  printed  volume  can  be  afforded  for  a  dollar  or  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  and  stiU  give  something  in  the  way 
of  remuneration  to  tho  author,  which  iie  would  not  have 
had  In  the  former  case.  A  number  of  the  Century  Mag- 
«7ine  is  sold  for  thirty-five  cents,  and  contains  135, 000 
words.  At  four  cents  a  folio  a  copy  of  tills  magazine 
would  cost  $5d,  without  illustrations,  Were  the  mat. 
ter  written  by  different  authors  for  a  single  copy  there 
■would  be  no  money  for  any  of  them,  whereas  now  they 
receive  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  for  each  number. 
It  is  evident  that  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  a 
large  number  of  conies  of  a  book  would  invariably  tempt 
some  persons  to  seise  upon  popular  literary  matter  and 
reprint  it,  although  unauthorized  by  the  writer.  Rich- 
ardson, the  novelist  and  printcT,  found  that  the  Irish 
publishers  of  his  day  obtained  proofs  from  his  office  sur- 
reptitiously and  brought  out  his  books  almost  as  soon  as 
he  did  himself.  This  was  the  course  followed  by  Amer- 
ican publishers  towards  British  writers  in  the  early  part 
of  tlie  century,  and  this  practice  has  been  continued  even 
till  the  present  time.  That  one  English  publisher  docs 
not  take  from  another,  or  that  one  American  publislier 
does  not  take  from  another,  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
law  of  eopyright,  which,  while  limiting  property  to  a 
term  of  years,  makes  it  absolute  as  long  as  it  lasts. 

Those  who  hold  that  writers  have  no  natural  right  to 
literary  property  base  their  support  of  «  copyright  en- 
actment upon  expediency.  AH  good  writing  requires 
time  for  its  production,  and  with  much  of  it  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  expense.  It  is  probable  that  the  books 
and  manuscripts  gathered  by  George  Bancroft  for  his 
History  of  the  United  States  cost  him  over  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ;  fifty  years  were  needed,  and  the  labor 
of  assistants  was  required  for  much  of  tills  time.  More- 
over, the  volumes  must  be  printed  and  hound,  and  when 
ready  must  he  delivered  to  booksellers  to  be  placed  on 
sale,  upon  which,  of  course,  the  latter  demanded  a  profit. 
Thus,  then,  tlie  preparation  of  the  work  and  its  being 
placed  before  the  public  would  require  that  readers 
enough  should  be  obtained  so  tliat  $600,000  might  ba 
received  from  them.  The  booksellers  would  not  sell 
without  a  profit ;  the  printer  and  binder  must  be  paid, 
else  the  book  could  not  be  manufactured,  and  Mr.  Ban- 
croft could  not  have  written  the  book  as  it  was  written 
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if  he  had  not  had  amplo  means  of  his  own.  Without 
cojpyrjght  the  means  could  not  have  been  obtained  ; 
with  it  his  wants  were  supplied.  Had  there  been  no 
eopyrlght  law  Mr.  Bancroft  might  have  produced  his 
first  volume  without  having  it  seized  by  a,  new  pub- 
lisher ;  hut  the  second  volume  would  have  been  issued 
by  some  enterprising  publisher  in  New  York  or  Phila- 
delphia within  two  weeks  from  the  time  a  copy  could 
have  been  found,  and  it  would  have  been  sold  at  a.  lower 
rate  than  the  authorized  edition.  Tlu;  publishers,  there- 
fore, instead  of  being  able  to  give  him  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  for  the  work  in  his  lifetime,  would 
scarcely  have  been  able  to  give  him  anything,  and  the 
work  would  undoubtedly  have  stopped  half  a  century 
ago.  Without  the  security  afforded  hy  tlifl  Btfttuto  law 
everything  which  is  of  interest  for  more  than  a  day  or 
two  would  be  reprinted.  Its  protection  having  been  re- 
moved from  Irving'B  oarliex  works  and  the  earlier  vol- 
umes of  Bancroft,  these  are  now  out  in  unauthorized 
editions,  as  they  would  have  been  many  years  since  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  fear  of  the  courts.  A  notable  in- 
stance is  that  of  Webster's  Dictionary  of  1847,  now  upon 
the  market,  under  a  title  used  until  1890  by  the  editors 
of  the  revised  editions. 

Those  who  object  to  an  author's  light  to  his  book  do 
so  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  monopoly.  A  book  Is 
knowledge, but  knowledge  once  given  to  the  public  can- 
not be  withdrawn.  The  more  public  service  it  is  the 
less  light  has  the  author  to  restrict  its  use  to  his  friends 
or  those  who  aid  lilm  pecuniarily.  As  well  might  Jenner 
have  had  a  patent  upon  bis  preventive  for  the  smallpox. 
Copyright  is  a  monopoly  and  a  mischievous  foTm  ofpro- 
tectfon,  A  very  eminent  English  authority,  Sir  James 
Stephen,  says  that  copyright  Eit  common  law  ceases  at 
publication,  because  the  general  principle  that  a  man 
has  property  in  everything  which  ho  produces  by  intel- 
lectual labor,  and  can  treat  as  an  injury  any  use  of  it 
without  his  leave,  would  lead  to  absurd  results,  This 
would  give  a  man  copyright  on  his  conversation.  It 
would  enable  an  author  to  prevent  anyone  from  lend- 
ing copies  of  his  works  to  friends.  It  would  make  All 
the  work  of  the  human  mind  private  property  vested 
by  the  various  chances  of  life  in  persons  utterly  uncon- 
nected with  or  very  remotely  connected  with  their  au- 
thor. But  such  a  statement  is  untrue.  The  author  does 
not  claim  a  monopoly  in  any  branch  of  literature.  He 
simply  claims  it  for  the  form  in  which  he  puts  that  part 
which  he  uses.  If  an  anther  wrote  a  book  upon  the 
music  of  North  American  Indians,  and  it  proved  to  be 
an  interesting  topic,  although  previously  untouched,  he 
could  have  no  monopoly  of  it,  but  would  doubtless  soon 
see  other  authors  entering  upon  the  same  held.  They 
could  not,  however,  copy  Lis  words.  Half  a  dozen 
lives  of  Alexander  Hamilton  hare  hcen  issued  since  t?ie 
Civil  War  closed,  each  repeatfng  the  facts  long  since 
known.  There  are  thirty  lives  of  General  Grant  and 
more  than  a  hundred  histories  of  the  United  States, 
large  and  email.  Yet  none  of  the  writers  could  have 
prohibited  another  writer  from  going  to  the  same  foun- 
tain head.  The  copyright  is  as  to  the  form,  not  the 
ideas.  The  field  is  open  to  author  or  artist  to  cultivate 
what  part  of  it  ho  pleases,  or  for  those  who  desire  to 
compete  with  each  other  to  cultivate  the  same  part. 

In  the  United  States  the  law  of  1SS1  gives  to  an  author 
the  exclusive  right  of  publishing  for  twenty -eight  years 
and  a  right  of  renewal  to  himself,  his  wife  or  children 
resident  in  the  United  States,  for  fourteen  years  more, 
making  forty-two  years  in  all,  Until  recently  foreign 
authors  could  not  Obtain  A  copyright,  but  this  has  been 
cliangcd  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 1891.  They 
arc  there  placed  upon  the  Bame  footing  as  native  authors, 
the  only  condition  required  being  that  the  printing  must 
be  done  from  type  set  in  the  United  States  or  from  plates 
made  from  type  thus  set.  The  contest  for  the  right  of 
foreign  authors  lasted  for  fifty -four  years,  having  first 
been  taken  up  by  Henry  Clay  m  1637.    See  Authoe  and 


Literary  Proptchts.  The  following  are  the  essential 
portions  of  the  present  copyright  law  - 

Section  1.— The  author,  inventor,  deslgneror  proprietor  Of  any 
book,  map,  Chart,  dramatic  or  musical  composition,  engraving, 
eat,  print  or  photographic  negative  thereof,  or  of  a  parting, 
drawing,  ctfoma,  statue,  statuary,  and  of  models  or  designs  in- 
tended to  be  perfected  as  works  Of  tko  fine  arta,  and  the  ei ecu- 
tore,  administrators  or  assigns  of  aav  such  pejfson  shall,  upon 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  have  the  sole 
liberty  or  printing,  reprinting,  publishing,  completing,  copying, 
executing,  finishing  and  varying  the  same,  and  In  the  case  or 
dramatic  composition  of  publicly  performing  or  representing 
it,  or  causing  it  to  be  performed  or  represented  by  others,  ana 
authors  or  their  assigns  shall  have  exclusive  right  to  dramatize 
and  translate  any  ortbeir  works  for  which  copyright  shall  have 
been  obtained  under  the  Jaws  of  the  United  States. 

See.  s.— The  author,  inventor  or  designer.  If  he  be  still  living, 
or  hla  widow  or  children.  It  be  be  dead,  shall  have  the  same  ex- 
clusive right  continued  for  the  further  term  of  fourteen  years, 
upon  recording  the  title  of  the  work  or  description  of  the  article 
eo  secured  a  second  time  and  complying  with  all  cither  regula- 
tions In  regard  to  original  copyright  within  six  months  before 
the  expiration  of  the  first  term. and  such  person  ahall  within 
two  months  from  the  date  of  said  renewal  cause  a  copy  of  the 
record  thereof  to  he  published  in  one  ormare  newspapers  printed 
in  the  United  States  for  the  space  of  four  weeks. 

Sec.  8.— No  person  ahull  he  entitled  to  a  copyright  unless  he 
shall,  on  or  before  the  day  or  publication  In  thin  or  any  foreign 
country,  deliver  at  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  or 
deposit  in  the  mail  within  the  United  States,  addressed  to  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington,  H.  G,  a  printed  oupy  of 
the  title  of  the  book,  map,  chart,  dramatic  or  musical  composi- 
tion, engraving,  cut,  print,  photograph  or  ohromo,  or  ft  descrip- 
tion of  the  painting,  drawing,  statue,  statuary  or  a  model  or 
design  for  a  work  of  the  Sue  arts,  for  which  he  desires  s  Copy- 
right, nor  unless  ho  shall  also,  not  later  than  the  day  of  the  pub- 
lication thereof  in  this  or  any  foreign  country,  deliver  at  the 
office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at  Washington,  JJ,  p.,  or  do- 
CKislt  in  the  mall  within  the  United  States,  addressed  to  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  at  W&shinfiton,  D.  C-,  two  copies  of  snob 
OOByrieht  book,  map,  chart,  dramatic  or  musical  composition, 
engraving  chrome,  cut,  print  or  photograph,  or  in  case  of  a 
pointing,  drawing,  st&tue,  statuary,  model  or  design  for  a  work 
of  the  Hue  arts,  a  photograph  or  same ;  provided,  that  In  the 
ease  of  a  book,  photograph,  ohromo  or  lithograph,  the  two 
copies  of  the  same  required  to  he  delivered  or  deposited  as 
above  shall  he  printed  from  type  set  within  the  limits  of  the 
limited  states,  or  from  plates  marie  therefrom,  or  from  nega- 
tives or  drawings  on  stone  made  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  ot  from  transfers  made  therefrom,  Tlurlni;  the  existence 
of  snub  copyright  the  importation  Into  tho  United  States  of  any 
book,  chromolithograph,  or  photograph  so  copyrighted,  or  any 
edition  or  editions  thereof,  or  any  plates  of  the  earns  not  made 
from  type  sot  or  negatives  or  drawings  on  atones  made  wlthhi 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  shall  be,  and  It  la  hereby  prohib- 
ited, except  in  the  cases  specified  In  paragraphs  512  to  Sic  Inclu- 
sive in  Section  8  of  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  reduce  the 
revenue  and  equalize  the  duties  on  Imports,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  October  1, 1890 ;  and  except  fn  the  case  ot  per- 
sons purchasing  for  use  and  not  for  sale,  who  Import  subject  to 
the  duty  thereon  not  more  than  two  copies  of  such  hook  at  any 
one  time :  and  exoept  in  the  case  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
not  containing  in  whole  or  in  part  matter  copyrighted  under  the 
provision  of  this  act,  unauthorized  by  the  author,  which  are 
hereby  exempted  from  prohibition  of  importation;  provided, 
nevertheless,  that  in  the  oases  of  books  In  foreign  languages  of 
which  only  translations  in  English  are  copyrighted,  the  prohi- 
bition or  importation  shall  apply  only  to  the  translation  of  the 
same,  and  the  importation  Of  the  books  In  the  original  language 
shall  be  permitted. 

Sec.  The  Librarian  of  Congress  shall  receive  from  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  services  designated  are  rendered  the  following 
fees :  ri«t,  for  recording  the  title  or  description  Of  any  copy- 
right book  or  other  article,  fifty  cents ;  second,  for  every  copy 
under  seal  of  such  record  actually  given  to  t-liy  person  claiming 
the  copy  right  or  hla  assigns,  fifty  cents:  third,  for  recording  and 
certifying  fin  instrument  of  writing  for  the  assignment  of  a 
copyright,  one  dollar ;  fourth,  for  every  copy  of  on  assignment, 
one  dollar. 

Sec.  S.— The  proprietor  of  every  copyright  book  or  other  arti- 
cle shall  deliver  at  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  or 
deposit  in  the  mall,  addressed  to  the  Librarian  of  Congress  at 
Washington,  D,  C,  a  copy  of  every  subsequent  edition  wherein 
any  substantial  changes  snail  be  made ;  provided,  however,  that 
the  alterations,  revisions  and  additions  made  to  books  by  foreign 
authors,  heretofore  published,  of  which  new  editions  shall  ap- 
pear subsequently  to  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  shall  be  held 
and  deemed  capable  of  being  copyrighted  as  above  provided  for 
In  this  act,  unless  they  form  a.  part  of  the  series  in  Bourse  of 
publication  at  the  time  this  act  shall  take  effect. 

IF  *****  * 

Sec.  7.— Every  person  who,  after  the  recording  of  the  title  of 
any  book  and  tno  depositing  of  two  copies  of  such  book,  as  pro- 
vided by  this  sot,  ahall,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
within  the  term  limited,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  copytight,  first  Obtained  In  writing,  signed  In  the 
presence  of  two  or  more  witnesses,  print,  publish,  dramatize, 
translate  or  Import,  or,  knowing  the  same  to  be  so  printed,  pub- 
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llshed,  dramatized,  translated  or  imported,  shall  sell  or  expose 
to  sale  any  oopy  of  snch  book  shall  forfeit  every  copy  thereof 
to  mush  proprietor,  and  shall  also  forfeit  and  pay  anon  damages 
as  may  l>e  recorered  in  a  civil  action  by  such  proprietor  In  any 
nnurt  nf  rannpatMnt  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  8  — If  any  person,  after  tlift  recordlni;  <i£  the  title  or  any 
map,  chart,  dramatic  or  musical  composition,  print,  cut,  en- 
graving or  photograph  or  cbromo,  or  of  the  description  of  any 
minting,  drawing,  statue,  statuary,  or  model  or  design  Intended 
to  be  parfeoted  and  execrated  as  a  wort  of  the  fine  arts  an  pro- 
vided 6y  thin  act,  shall,  within  the  time  limited,  conttmy  to  the 
provisions  of  this  atit,  and  without  the  oonsent  of  the  tirOpriflKii1 
Of  the  copyright  first  obtained  itl  writing,  el&ned  in  presence  of 
two  at  mot*  witnesses,  enuhive,  Oteh,  work,  copy,  pihit,  pub- 
lish, (Irameafce,  translate  Or  Import  elthor  In  whole  or  In  pttrt, 
or  oy  varying  the  main  dedsn  with  hi  torn  to  ev&ne  the  low,  or, 
knowing  the  same  to  bo  so  printed,  published,  dramatized, 
translated  or  imported,  shall  sell  or  ex-puse  to  sole  any  copy  of 
snch  map  or  other  article,  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  forfeit  to  the 
proprietor  all  the  plates  on  which  the  same  shall  be  copied,  and 
every  sheet  thereof  either  copied  or  printed,  and  shall  farther 
forfeit  one  dollar  for  every  sheet  of  the  same  found  in  bis  pos- 
session, either  printed,  copied,  published,  imported  or  exposed 
for  sale  ;  and  In  case  of  a  painting,  statue  or  statuary,  he  sdiall 
forfeit  ten  dollars  for  every  copy  of  the  tans  in  lis  possession 
or  by  him  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  :  one-half  thereof  to  the  pro- 
prtetor  and  the  other  hall  to  the  Cnltad  Status. 

See,  fl— Every  person  who  shall  print  or  publish  any  manu- 
script whatever  without  the:  consent  of  the  author  or  proprietor 
first  obtained  shall  be  liable  to  the  author  or  proprietor  for  all 
damans  occasioned  by  such  Injury. 

******* 

Sec.  11  —That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  each  volume  of  a 
book  in  two  or  more  volumes,  when  such  volumes  are  published 
separately,  and  the  first  one  shall  riot  have  been  issued  before 
this  act  stall  take  effect,  and  each  number  of  a  periodical  shall 
be  considered  an  independent  publication  subject  to  the  form  of 
copyrighting  as  above. 

******* 

Seo.  la.— That  this  aet  shall  only  apply  to  a  citizen  or  subject 
of  a  foreign  state  or  nation  when  such  foreign  state  or  nation 
permits  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  benefit 
of  copyright  c«  substantially  the  same  basis  as  Its  own  citizens, 
or  when  such  foreign  state  or  nation  Is  a  party  to  an  interna* 
tional  agreement  which  provides  for  reciprocity  in  the  granting 
of  copyright,  by  the  terms  of  which  agreement  the  United  States 
of  Americ  a  may  at  Its  pleasure  become  a  party  to  such  an  agree- 
ment The  existence  of  either  or  the  conditions  aforesaid  shall 
be  determined  by  the  President  of  thu  United  States  by  pinola- 
mation  made  from  time  to  timo  as  the  purpose*  OK  this  fwt  may 
require. 

The  following  explanations  of  the  copy  right  law  and 
of  the  procedures,  under  It  are  made  by  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  Ainswortli  R,  Spofford  ■ 

1.  A.  printed  copy  of  the  title  of  the  hook,  map,  chart,  dra- 
matic or  musical  composition,  engraving,  out,  print,  photograph 
or  chrorno,  for  which  copyright  is  desired,  must  be  delivered  to 
the  librarian  of  CunEress  or  deposited  In  the  mail,  within  the 
United  States,  prepaid,  addressed  Librarian  of  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, II,  C.  This  innst  be  done  on  or  bel ore  day  of  publication 
In  this  or  any  foreign  country. 

The  printed  title  required  may  be  a  copy  of  tho  tltle-pngn  of 
such  publications  as  have  title-pages.  In  other  cases  the  Utlo 
must  rj«  printed  expressly  for  copyright  entry,  with  name  or 
claimant  of  copyright.  The  stylo  of  type  is  Immaterial,  and  the 
print  of  a  typewriter  will  bo  accepted.  But  a  separate  title  is 
required  fur  each  entry,  and  eaeh  title  must  be  printed  on  paper 
as  lanje  as  commercial  note.  The  title  of  a  periodical  must  In- 
clude the  date  and  number ;  and  each  number  of  a  periodical 
rcoulres  a  separate  entry  of  copyright 

2.  The  legal  fee  for  recording  ea«h  copyright  claim  Is  fifty 
cents,  and  for  a  copy  of  this  record  tor  oertlncBte  of  COtyrfKht 
under  seal  of  the  office'}  an  additional  fee  of  fifty  cent*  1$  re- 
quired, making  ifflu  dollar,  in  case  citftifie^te  Is  wanrod,  which 
will  be  mailed  as  soon  as  reached  In  the  records.  In  the  case  of 
publications  produced  by  other  than  citizens  or  residents  of  the 
United  States,  the  fee  for  recording  title  is  one  dollar,  and  fifty 
centfj  additional  for  a  copy  of  the  record. 

.3-  Not  later  than  the  day  or  publication  of  each  book  or  other 
article.  In  this  country  or  abroad,  two  complete  copies  of  the 
best  edition  issued  must  he  delivered,  to  perfect  the  oopyriijht, 
or  deposited  in  the  mail  within  the  United  States,  addressed 
Librarian  of  CollKTesa,  Washington,  1).  C. 

In  the  case  of  books,  photographs^  chromos  or  lithographs, 
the  two  copies  deposited  must  be  printed  from  type  set  or  plates 
made  in  the  Untt«d  States,  or  from  negatives  or  drawings  on 
stone,  or  transfers  therefrom,  made  within  tho  United  States. 
No  oopy  is  required  to  be  deposited  elsewhere. 

The  Saw  Kijuli'fts  one  copy  of  each  new  edition  wherein  any 
substantial  changes  are  niado  to  bo  deposited  with  the  librarian 
of  Congress, 

4  No  copyrh'bt  Is  valid  unless  notice  Is  given  by  Inserting  In 
every  oopy  published,  on  the  title-page  or  the  page  following.  If 
it  be  a  book :  or  if  a  map^ohart,  musical  composition,  print,  out, 
engravimr,  photograph,  painting, drawing,  ehromo,  statue,  stat- 
uary or  model  or  design  Intended  to  be  perfected  af  a  work  of 
the  fine  aits,  by  Inscribing  upon  some  portion  thereof,  or  oti  the 
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substance  on  which  the  same  Is  mounted,  the  following  words, 

viat.:  "  Entered  according  to  act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  

by  ,  in  the  office  of  tho  Librarian  of  Congress,  at 

Washington  "  or,  at  the  option  of  the  person  entering  the  copy- 
right, the  words :  "Copyright,  IS  by  " 

5.  The  copyright  law  secures  to  authors  or  their  assigns  the 
exoluslve  right  to  translate  or  to  dramatize  their  own  works. 

Since  the  phrase  "  all  rights  reserved  "  refers  exclusively  to  the 
right  to  dramatise  or  to  translate,  it  has  no  bearing  upon  any 
publications  except  original  works,  and  will  not  be  entered  Upon 
the  record  In  other  eases, 

a.  The  ordinal  term  Of  COpyr%ht  runs  for  twenty-eicht  years, 
Within  b!jc  months  before  tl>e  sin'i  of  that  time  the  author  or 
designer,  or  his  yjidow  or  children,  may  secure  a  renewal  for 
the  further  term  <rf  fourteen  years,  maklnit  forty-two  years  in 
nil.  Applications  for  renewal  must  be  accompanied  by  explicit 
statement  of  ownership,  in  the  case  of  the  author,  or  of  relation- 
ship  in  the  ease  of  his  hell's,  and  must  state  definitely  the  date 
and  plaoe  of  entry  of  the  original  copyright.  Advertisement  of 
renewal  is  to  be  made  within  two  months  of  date  of  renewal 
certificate  hi  some  newspaper  for  four  weeks, 

7,  The  time  within  which  any  work  entered  for  copyright  may 
be  issued  from  the  press  is  not  limited  by  any  law  or  regulation, 
but  the  courts  have  held  that  it  should  take  place  within  a  rea- 
sonable time.  A  copyright  may  be  secured  for  a  projected  work 
OS  well  as  for  a  completed  one.  Hut  the  law  provides  for  no 
caveat  or  notice  of  Interference— only  for  actual  entry  of  title. 

8.  A  eopyi'lffbt  is  assignable  in  law  by  any  Instrument  of  writ- 
ing, and  such  assignment  Is  to  ha  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
Librarian  of  Congress  within  sixty  days  from  Its  date.  The  fee 
for  this  record  and  certificate  Is  one  dollar,  and  for  a  certified 
copy  of  any  record  of  assignment  one  dollar. 

******* 
10.  Tn  the  case  of  books  published  In  more  than  one  volume, 
or  of  periodicals  published  In  numbers,  or  or  engravings,  photo- 
graphs or  otter  articles  published  with  variations,  a  copyright  Is 
to  be  entered  for  each  volume  or  part  of  a  book,  or  number  of 
a  periodical,  or  variety,  at  to  atyle,  title  or  Inscription,  of  any 
other  article.  But  a  book  published  serially  in  a  periodical,  un- 
der the  same  general  title,  requires  only  one  entry.  To  complete 
tho  copyright  on  such  a  work  two  copies  of  each  serial  part,  as 
well  as  of  the  complete  work  (if  published  separately),  should 
he  deposited. 

******* 
14.  Every  applicant  for  a  copyright  should  state  distinctly  the 
Ml  name  and  residence  of  tho  claimant,  and  whether  the  right 
is  claimed  as  author,  designer  or  proprietor.  No  affidavit  or 
witness  to  the  application  is  rcqnh'cd. 

Copy's  Oat. — When  the  copy  is  till  in  hand,  but  not 
necessarily  all  composed,  it  la  Bald  to  be  "  out." 

CorTTiilijeCrVO.— A.  Rind  of  writing-paper  having  the 
murk  of  a  bell ;  coquilles,  literal  orrors,  wrong  letters. 

Cording  or  Corded  Quires. — The  outside  quires 
of  n  ream,  generally  marked  wltli  the  ropes  or  cords  with 
which  they  Were  tied. 

Cores. — 1.  Metal  stereotype  block*  cast  in  girder-like 
sections  to  reduce  the  weight  of  the  form  and  to  econo- 
mize metal,  2,  The  centres  or  wooden  and  metal  parte 
of  composition  rollers. 

Comer  lions. — Tlie  pieces  of  iron  screwed  on  the 
corners  of  the  bed  or  coffin  of  a  press. 

Corner  TJp. — A  sheet  when  doubled  up  at  the  corners 
is  said  td  be  cornered  up. 

Cornering -Machine. — A  mfielilnr  for  cutting  the 
cornel's  of  books  and  cards.  It  is  similar  in  theory  to  a 
]>a,per-cntting  machine,  but  is  provided  with  blades  of 
various  sluipcs,  so  that  cornel's  can  bo  mude  in  a  number 
of  different  styles. 

Corners. — 1.  In  printing,  the  metal  pieces  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  pages  with  which  brass  rule  is  joined.  8.  In 
bookbinding,  Hie  leather  or  stiff  material  coveriqg  the 
cornel's  of  half-bound  books,  8.  The  triangular  tools 
used  by  a  binder  in  finishing  books  and  sides.  4.  The 
metal  ornaments  placed  on  certain  styles  of  books  and 
albums,  usually  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  clasps  used 
thereon. 

Corps  dea  Jjefctrea  (Fr.).— The  body  of  a  type ;  its 
siae.   Thus  Cic&ro  is  of  corps  13. 

Correct. — To  alter  the  type  in  a  form  or  galley  so 
that  it  will  conform  to  the  proof.  See  Paooif-BEADiira. 
This  expression  was  formerly  in  general  use  to  denote 
proof- reading  itself,  and  still  is  somewhat  used  in  that 
sense  in  England. 
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Correatittjj, — As  used  in  Anw riea,  the  changing  of 
■wrong  letters  in  the  form  or  on  the  galley  or  making 
Other  alterations  in  the  metal.  As  used  in  England  it 
may  have  the  meaning  given  above  or  the  meaning  of 
proof-reading.  Correcting  is  best  done  on  the  galley. 
Upon  thia  the  type  has  been  put  ■when  set,  and  upon  it 
the  proof  was  taken.  The  compositor  places  the  galley 
on  tke  stand  next  to  his  own,  loosens  the  quoins  some- 
what,  and  lifts  with  his  fingers  the  line  in  which  a  cor- 
rection is  to  be  made.  If  the  change  is  of  a  single  letter 
for  another  of  the  same  size  the  ■wrong  letter  is  taken 
out  and  the  correct  one  put  in  without  removing  the 
line  from  the  galley.  If  it  Is  one  in  which  there  is  more 
variation  than  this  the  line  should  be  lifted  out  and 
placed  tn  the  stick,  thus  Insuring  absolutely  good  justi- 
fication. Many  compositors,  however,  trust  to  tlielr 
eyes  when  the  alteration  is  inconsiderable.  If  there  are 
many  Changes,  and  the  galley  has  been  much  loosened, 
cars  ought  to  be  taken  to  sec  that  the  type  is  squarely 
on  its  feet  before  it  is  passed  up  to  be  revised.  Ho 
wider  or  thinner  spacing  is  allowable  in  corrections  than 
was  originally  permitted.  Bad  letters  when  taken  out 
should  be  broken  and  thrown  Into  the  old- metal  box. 
In  newspaper  offices  the  man  who  has  the  first  error 
takes  up  tlie  galley  iind  corrects  till  he  reaches  some  one 
else  who  1ms  four  errors,  and  he  then  passes  the  galley 
to  that  person.  The  recipient  corrects  till  ho  reaches 
another  man  with  four  errors,  when  thia  is  repeated. 
Each  man  as  he  corrects  draws  a  line  lengthwise  of  the 
galley-proof  at  the  margin  to  show  that  it  has  been  cor- 
rected so  far,  He  also  pulls  out  the  numbering  eluga 
and  closes  the  matter  up.  The  last  man  carries  the  gal- 
ley and  its  proof,  quoined  In  at  one  side,  to  the  place 
appointed,  where  it  is  proved  by  the  galley-man.  In 
some  offices  one  error  carries  the  revise  a  ad  In  Others 
four  errors  are  necessary,  as  in  the  first  proof. 

In  old-fashioned  book  offices  correction  was  formerly 
generally  done  on  the  stone.  Three  difficulties  in  par- 
ticular arose  from  this.  The  compositor  was  nearly  al- 
ways at  some  distance  from  his  stand,  and  was  obliged 
to  go  there  for  his  new  letters  and  his  spaces,  as  very 
few  ever  took  the  lines  back  to  the  case  in  their  sticks. 
To  reduce  this  labor  to  a  minimum  three,  four  and  five 
em  spaces,  with  en  quadrats,  were  each  put  up  hi  a  lit- 
tle piece  of  twisted  paper,  and  taken  over  to  the  form, 
besides  the  letters  which  were  needful  for  the  correc- 
tions. These  letters  were  placed  in  a  spare  stick,  the 
one  set  to  the  measure  being  reserved  for  the  rases  where 
a  considerable  change  was  required  and  it  was  necessary 
to  take  up  n  line,  py  beginning  with  the  last  error  of 
his  take  the  compositor  could  sot  up  each  letter  marked 
in  his  proof,  the  first  one  corrected  being  the  last  he  had 
set,  and  when  tho  whole  was  done  and  carried  over  to 
the  stone  no  return  to  the  case  would  be  necessary  un- 
less for  a  large  out.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that 
the  work  must  bo  more  awkwardly  done  in  this  way 
than  it  would  be  if  the  case  were  used.  In  all  regular 
forms,  too,  the  page  next  to  the  compositor  is  always 
upside  down,  He  reads  the  words  in  that  position  with 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  and  when  letters  or  spaces  are 
substituted  for  others  It  must  necessarily  be  done  very 
slowly.  A  third  objection  to  this  plan  is  that,  as  the 
type  stand  perfectly  upright  in  the  form,  having  no 
support  at  tlie  sides,  they  are  liable  to  fall  down  if  solid 
when  a  few  letters  aTe  extracted,  and  it  is  very  slow  and 
tedious  work  to  pick  them  up  again.  Even  in  leaded 
matter  they  may  fall  down  sidewise. 

To  facilitate,  labor  of  this  kind  the  bulk  or  table  at  the 
side  of  a  frame  is  frequently  used  to  put  a  form  on  in 
England.  Its  size,  of  course,  cannot  be  great.  In  Ger- 
many a  contrivance  is  used  known  as  a  correcting-stool. 
It  is  an  ordinary  strong  stool,  square  at  the  top,  and 
upon  it  is  placed  the  letter-board  and  form.  Through- 
out the  wholo  of  Europe  o  correcting-tray  is  mure  or  less 
used.  It  consists  of  a  flat  receptacle,  Of  metal  or  wood, 
divided  into  several  little  boxes,  each  containing  a  par- 


ticular space  or  letter,  In  Germany  a  correctlng-stick  is 
usod.  It  is  of  wood,  of  the  ordinary  form,  but  with  an 
incline  from  the  back  to  the  front,  so  that  when  placed 
on  the  form  the  lettors  will  have  no  tendency  to  fall 
down,  but  will  retain  their  posi- 
tion. 

To  extricate  letters  from  the 
form  a  bodkin  or  a  pair  of  tweez- 
ers or  nippers  is  employed  in  al- 
most all  countries.  The  former 
is  inserted  into  the  back  of  the 
letter,  and  by  the  motion  of 
tlie  hand,  which  la  held  stiffly, 
the  letter  is  raised  till  it  can  be 
oau  ght  by  the  fingers  of  tlie  other 
hand.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ob- 
tain leverage  upon  the  next  let- 
ter. The  tweezers  or  pincers 
catch  the  letters  squarely  and 
raise  them  perpendicularly. 

Neither  tweezers  nor  bodkins 
are  much  used  in  the  United 
States;  first,  because  they  are  un- 
necessaiy  In  correcting  upon  a  galley ;  and,  secondly, 
because  from  their  slipping  and  scratching  they  do  n 
great  deal  of  injury.  'Whit)  an  expert  may  not  injure 
a  letter  a  week,  a  common  workman  -will  spoil  two  or 
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thTce  dozen  in  an  hour.  There  are  in  the  United  States 
many  workmen  on  books  who  have  never  used  either. 
The  system  of  proving  on  galleys  saves  the  cleanest 
compositors  half  an  hour  a  day,  and  those  who  are  less 
export  even  more  time. 

Correcting  in  the  Metal. — In  England,  the  me- 
chanical correction  of  a  proof,  fn  contradistinction  to 
reading  of  the  proof. 

Correcting  -  Nippers.— A  pair  of  tweezers  -used 
for  correcting  type, — Jaaobi. 

Correcting-Stone.— The  BurfaCe  on  which  a  form 
is  laid  to  be  corrected,  otherwise  an  imposing-stone,  It 
is  occasionally  thus  called  in  England. 

Correcting- -Tray. — In  England,  a  tray  or  number 
of  type  boxes  filled  with  spaces  whteli  arc  taken  to  the 
imposing-stone  by  the  compositor  when  correcting  his 
proof. 

Corrections, — The  errors  or  alterations  marked  in  a 
proof ;  also,  in  England,  tlie  letters  which  are  carried 
over  to  the  form  to  make  the  necessary  changes. 

Corrector  of  the  Press. — A  term  formerly  used 
for  a  proof-reader,  and  recently  revived  by  the  associa- 
tion of  London  proof- readers,  who  entitle  themselves 
the  London  Association  of  Correctors  of  tlie  Press.  See 
Paoop-READiua . 

Corrector  (Ger.).— Proof . 

Coxrectufbo^sn.  (Ger.), — Proof-sheets. 

Oorrettore  (Ital.),— A  proof-reader. 

Correzione  (Ital.). — The  marks  upon  a  proof. 

Corrlg£e  (Fr.), — Corrected. 

Corrigenda  (Lat,).  —  Corrections;  in  the  singular, 
corrigendum. 

Coecienza,  Uomo  di  (Ital.,  man  of  conscience). — A 
hand  employed  by  the  week  ;  an  office  hand. 

Cost  of  Production,— Thia  very  important  ques- 
tion lies  at  the  foundation  of  any  suecesaf  id  attempt  to 
carry  on  tlie  printing  business,  for  unless  the  actual  cost 
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is  known  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  to  charge  in  (meter 
to  secure  sufficient  remuneration  and  at  the  same  time 
not  drive  away  customers.  If  high  charges  are  mide, 
nnd  the  public  can  get  just  as  goodwork  done  elsewhere 
at  less  money,  tlio  cheaper  office  will  have  the  business, 
■while  tbo  dearer  one  will  lie  idle.  There  is  no  occupa- 
tion in  which  there  is  likely  to  be  a  greater  chance  of 
error,  and  there  are  few  in  which  the  proprietors  have 
been  Jess  trained  in  bookkeeping  and  buying  and  sell- 
ing. The  distinguishing  feature  of  a  good  printer  is  his 
knowledge  of  iiis  art,  and  he  may  bo  very  distinguished 
for  his  skill  in  it  while  at  the  same  time  hc^  lias  little 
more  practical  ability  in  business  than  a  Child.  It  is 
necessary  that  he  should  unite  both  qualifications,  that 
of  a  printer  and  of  a  man  of  affairs,  to  conduct  his  call- 
ing successfully. 

Ill  charges  in  business  are  direct  or  Indirect,  Direct 
charges  are  those  that  can  be  seen  and  estimated  at  once, 
as  the  purchase  of  corn  by  a  farmer  to  feed  to  his  stock, 
or  by  a  butcher  of  meat  to  sell  again.  Indirect  Charges 
are  those  which  must  be  computed  with  the  direct  ones 
in  Order  to  ascertain  whether  the  business  is  paying,  hut 
which  are  frequently  so  difficult  of  perception  that  a  spe- 
cial scrutiny  ib  required  in  order  to  place  them  in  their 
proper  position.  Thus  a  farmer  charges  for  the  salt  his 
cattle  are  supplied  with,  although  the  amount  is  small ; 
but  he  is  not  apt  to  estimate  against  them  the  rent  of 
the  barns  in  which  their  food  for  winter  is  stored,  nor  the 
stables  in  which  they  ore  kept.  Yet  if  he  were  in  Texas, 
■where  no  housing  is  required  and  no  dry  fodder  is  pro- 
vided, he  would  be  able  to  see  that  his  cattle  cost  him 
less  than  in  New  York.  So  the  butcher  mi  ght  count  the 
expense  of  the  paper  that  he  puts  around  his  meat  and 
the  wages  of  his  journeymen,  cashier  and  boys ;  but  he 
might  not  calculate  his  rent  or  the  deterioration  of  his 
tools  and  the  interest  on  the  good-will  he  bad  paid  for. 
These  charges,  direct  and  indirect,  are  divided  into  three 
classes — the  wages  and  salaries,  the  material  consumed 
with  production,  and  the  expenses  that  do  not  increase 
or  diminish  with  grea  ter  or  lees  out-turn.  The  latter  are 
known  as  fixed  charges,  and  whatever  they  may  be  they 
must  be  added  to  the  other  charges  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  cost  of  production,  In  them  are  Included  rent,  Are, 
gas,  insurance,  repairs  and  a  number  of  other  things. 
They  will  amount  in  different  places  and  different  times 
to  from  fifteen  to  forty  cents  on  each  dollar  of  the  other 
expenses,  If  they  are  neglected,  as  they  would  be  if  in 
printing  only  the  actual  cost  of  the  paper,  ink,  compos- 
ition and  pressman's  time  were  thought  of,  the  business 
will  be  carried  on  at  a  heavy  loss. 

In  estimating  the  cost  in  a  composing-room  it  will  be 
noticed  at  once  that  there  are  two  classes  of  labor,  the 
compositor  and  those  whom  it  takos  to  complete  his 
work.  When  hie  galley  is  up  and  it  is  proved  the  proof 
passes  into  the  proof-room,  where  It  takes  a  portion  of 
the  time  of  the  reader  and  his  boy.  When  it  is  corrected1 
and  again  goes  in  it  takes  a  little  more  of  the  reader'3 
time and  then  a  part  of  the  time  of  the  make-up .  Prob- 
ably it  again  reaches  the  reader.  Before  it  was  set  it  was 
taken  by  the  foreman  and  numbered  and  divided,  and 
lie  most  likely  has  had  something  to  do  with  it  after- 
wards. He  sees  it  last  when  a  press-sheet  cornea  to  him. 
Certainly  to  the  ten  hours  of  the  compositor  tliere  have 
been  added  two  and  a  half  or  three,  perhaps  even  four, 
of  work  by  others.  To  ascertain,  therefore,  what  com- 
position has  cost  in  that  room  that  day  all  the  wages 
paid  out  there  should  be  added  together  and  divided  by 
the  number  of  thousands  set.  If  it  is  job-work,  which 
is  not  estimated  by  thousands,  the  wages  of  all  those 
employed  upon  It,  the  foreman,  proof-readers  and  boys, 
should  be  added  together  and  divided  by  the  number  of 
hours.  In  either  of  these  two  eases  the  result  is  likely 
to  be  somewhat  startling.  If  composition  is  paid  for  at 
forty  cents  a  thousand  it  will  usually  be  found  to  have 
reached  stity  cents  before  it  is  complete ;  if  the  price 
peT  hour  to  the  workmen  is  thirty  cents,  the  cost  will  be 
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from  fifty  to  sixty  cents.  But  to  Jind  what  the  hue  cost 
of  the  thousand  ems  is  the  calculation  must  be  pursued 
still  further.  There  are  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  type 
perhaps  In  such  a  room,  which,  with  the  frames,  galleys, 
leads,  racks,  stones,  and  so  on,  are  wortli  $13,000.  The 
interest  on  that  for  a  year  would  be  $ 1,080;  the  wear 
and  tear,  estimating  it  at  nine  years'  purchase,  which  is 
too  much,  would  be  #3, 000.  These  two  sums  would  be, 
if  there  were  three  hundred  working  days  in  the  year, 
$10.  S7  a  day.  Suppose  there  had  been  100,000  cms  set 
that  day,  the  cost  Of  interest  and  wear  and  tear  would  be 
over  ten  cents  a  thousand.  A  composing-room  as  large 
us  this  cannot  be  rented  for  a  song,  and  it  must  be  heated 
and  furnished  with  light  and  water.  As  the  counting- 
room  has  some  general  expenses  that  belong  to  the  whole 
establishment,  a  part  of  them  must  be  subtracted  and  add- 
ed to  the  compositor's  charge,  It  may  be  over  one-half 
of  the  whole ;  it  cannot  be  much  less.  The  other  charges 
that  can  be  made  to  the  customer  are  very  few.  They 
arc  materials,  such  as  paper  or  cards ;  outside  bills,  such 
as  ruling,  binding  or  wood-engraving,  on  which  custom 
allows  only  a  very  moderate  profit,  not  more  than  fl  or 
10  per  cent.;  presswork  and  boxing  and  carting.  The 
last  is  not  usually  made.  Consequently  the  expenses  of 
the  counting-room  must  be  distributed  among  the  things 
that  can  be  charged  for,  and  sucli  expenses  swell  up  tue 
cost.  In  the  counting-room  it  is  necessary  to  write  let- 
ters and  buy  postage-stamps  ;  books  of  account  must  be 
purchased,  telegraphic  dispatches  must  be  paid  for,  us 
well  as  railway  fares,  and  there  are  also  the  salaries  of 
clerks,  the  wages  of  errand-boys  and  the  numerous  mis- 
cellaneous expenses  of  the  place.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
terest on  the  type,  presses  and  stock  in  the  house  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  at  least  two  months' more  capital,  so 
that  tliere  Shall  be  money  enough  to  go  On  with  until  the 
customers  have  paid  for  tlieiT  work.  A  share  of  all  this 
goes  to  the  composing- room,  and  is  a  just  charge  against 
every  thousand  ems  of  type  set.  For  if  tlicse  facilities 
did  not  exist  the  composing-room  could  not  continue 
work ;  it  would  not  have  the  accommodations  for  re- 
ceiving and  delivering  orders  and  collecting  bills.  Many 
master  printers  deceive  themselves  in  thinking  that  there 
can  be  some  saving  effected  On  this  portion  of  the  out- 
goes, and  they  believe  that  the  great  offices  are  eaten  up 
by  a  score  of  expenses  which  could  just  as  well  be  avoid- 
ed, A  printer  beginning  business  ia  himself,  generally 
speaking,  a  workman  of  more  than  average  ability.  He 
reads  his  proof  at  home  and  tlieTu  keeps  his  accounts, 
and  he  is  sure  that  these  costs  do  not  apply  to  him.  But 
if  he  estimated  his  time  during  the  day  at  its  real  value, 
say  a  third  over  the  average,  and  counted  on  the  hours 
spent  at  home,  he  would  find  that  what  profits  he  had 
made  came  chiefly  from  his  own  labor  and  not  from  the 
work  done  by  others.  He  would  be  surprised,  too,  If 
he  should  calculate  the  rent,  insurance  and  heat  against 
each  thousand  ems  set,  and  the  number  of  bills  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  outstanding.  He  probably  would  find 
that  if  be  were  doing  a  business  of  $0,000  a  year  there 
would  be  81,000  out  uncollected  nearly  all  the  time. 
Careful  computations,  measuring  everything,  would 
show  that  the  results  in  his  case  are  the  same  as  in  the 
larger  offices. 

The  next  department  is  the  pressroom.  Labor  here 
increases  or  diminishes  very  much  according  to  the  work 
performed,  as  do  the  paper  and  ink  ;  but  the  presses 
represent  just  as  much  value  in  July,  when  they  are 
idle,  as  they  do  in  November,  when  they  are  going  at 
their  greatest  speed.  The  room  is  of  the  same  size,  and 
the  engine  must  be  fired  up  for  one  or  two  presses  just 
as  it  would  be  for  a  dozen.  The  foreman  is  there,  and 
so  are  some  of  the  workmen.  Expenses  are  then  less- 
ened, but  not  so  much  as  receipts  are.  Printers  rarely 
charge  enough  for  thei  r  presswork.  They  estimate  their 
bills  upon  what  the  machines  will  do  under  favorable 
circumstances,  and  forget  that  there  are  months  when 
only  half  work  is  done,  and  that  the  performance  of  a 
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press  is  very  different  on  a  hundred  thousand  ran,  on 
satisfactory  paper,  from  what  it  is  on  the  ordinary  short 
Order,  with  perhaps  inferior  paper  qr  plated  paper,  or 
with  bad  process  cuts  in  the  forms.  Some  good  printers 
in  New  York  assert  that  their  presses  willnot  average 
four  thousand  a  day,  although  they  have  the  beat  ma- 
chines and  good  pressmen,  Their  work  will  not  admit 
of  it.  It  ie  evident,  therefore,  that  such  establishments 
must  revise  all  previous  theories  about  performance, 
and  especially  need  to  watch  wJiflt  is  done.  The  cost 
cannot  he  told  if  all  the  presses  are  esteemed  to  he  worth 
the  same,  nor  in  case  no  allowance  Is  made  for  ink.  Bach 
press  should  be  individualized  and  should  have  an  ac- 
count kept  with  it.  The  pony  cylinder  is  not  worth  as 
much  as  a  double-medium,  nor  that  as  a  38  by  4S.  To 
divide  these  accounts  properly  each  press  should  he 
named,  say,  A,  B,  C,  D  and  so  on,  those  of  like  size  be- 
ing grouped  together  in  the  book.  An  accurate  account 
should  bo  kept  of  the  number  of  impressions  made,  as  well 
as  of  the  hours  m  making  ready  and  the  length  of  time 
stopped  for  alterations  or  the  like.  These  hours  must 
be  put  in  at  a  higher  rate  than  what  is  received  by  the 
pressman  and  feeder.  If  the  time  of  a  press  is  worth 
ten  dollars  a  day,  then  the  two  hours  required  to  make 
ready  a  certain  form  should  ba  estimated  at  a  dollar  each, 
and  not  sit  fifty  or  sixty  cents.  But  if  charges  to  the 
customer  are  regulated  upon  tho  number  of  tokens,  say 
forty  cents  each,  a  small  order  of  eight  or  ten  tokens  will 
not  cover  the  loss  of  time  incurred,  in  making  ready,  and 
a  special  charge  on  this  should  be  included .  Thus  there 
are  two  charges,  one  for  impressions  and  one  for  make- 
ready  ;  stoppages  for  the  publishers  should  tie  &  third, 
and  ink  the  fourth,  The  last  item  is  unusual,  hut  an 
examination  of  the  books  of  Matthews,  Northrup  &  Co. 
of  Buffalo,  who  keep  them  thus,  shows  its  utility,  if 
correct  accounts  are  desirable.  There  are  sheets  which 
require  only  half  a  pound  of  thirty -cent  ink  for  a  thou- 
Sand  impressions ;  there  are  Others  that,  for  the  same 
number  take  three  pounds  of  ink.  worth  a  dollar  and  a 
half  each.  Ought  these  to  be  On  an  equality  as  regards 
charges  f  On  the-  ticket  of  each  pressman  he  should  All 
up  each  day  the  performance  of  each  of  his  presses  and 
the  quantity  of  ink  used  as  nearly  as  he  can  tell.  On 
the  foreman's  book  this  is  entered  twice,  both  as  in  a 
day-book  and  in  a  ledger,  the  former  to  tell  what,  has 
been  done  on  that  day  and  the  latter  to  tell  what  a  press 
does  in  a  month  or  a  year.  The  foreman  can  correct  any 
error  as  to  the  quantity  of  ink,  for  he  knows  how  much 
lias  gone  out  and  how  ranch  remains ;  but  by  putting 
against  each  press  the  name  of  the  pressman,  the  feeder, 
the  different  jobs,  the  number  of  impressions,  the  horn's 
of  stoppage,  the  time  of  make-ready  and  the  value  of  the 
ink,  it  is  easy  enough  to  Summarize  tho  cost  and  perform- 
ance of  the  machine  for  a  month  or  for  any  other  time. 
In  the  accounts  in  the  counting-room  rent  should  be 
charged  against  each  press  according  to  floor  space,  and 
power  according  to  size.  Thus,  if  the  room  has  5,000 
square  feet  and  has  twelve  presses,  varying  from  the 
largest  to  the  smallest,  it  would  be  unjust  to  tlie  pony 
cylinder  to  tax  it  as  heavily  as  the  mammoth.  One 
press  should  perhaps  pay  for  600  feet,  and  another  only 
for  350.  A  similar  allowance  must  be  made  on  horse- 
power, All  the  power  is  not  used  up  in  the  pressroom, 
and  what  Is  used  outside  of  the  pressroom  should  be 
Charged  against  the  other  departments.  There  ore  a 
freight  elevator  and  a  couple  of  cutting-machines  on 
tho  counting-room  floor,  and  the  building  is  heated  by 
steam. 

A  similar  rule  about  division  applies  in  the  bindery,  if 
there  is  one.  It  needs  power  and  heat,  it  must  be  in- 
sured, it  has  machinery  that  will  become  valueless  in 
time,  and  much  is  used  up  every  week  in  leather,  glue, 
gold  and  other  things.  Labor  is,  however,  usually  tlie 
largest  Charge,  Figures  should  be  so  kept  here  that  It 
might  be  possible  to  ascertain  what  the  binding  of  9,000 
Fox's  Book  of  Marty nj  cost,  so  as  to  compare  it  with 


the  sum  estimated,  imd  so  with  every  other  thing  done. 
The  ticket  system,  elsewhere  described,  is  a  great  help 
in  this.  No  printing-office  and  no  bookbindery  ought 
to  do  work  for  bare  cost,  and  to  know  what  to  charge 
Miosis  in  the  counting-room  who  chock  performance 
sliould  he  rtble  to  look  at  the  record  of  a  previous  book 
somewhivt  similar  and  see  whether  the  limit  of  cost  to 
charges  proposed  was  exceeded  and  why.  This  will 
give  tliem  tlie  hasis  for  making  a  more  correct  chargo 
for  the  next  estimate.  An  examination  will  sometimes 
show,  when  the  question  of  getting  an  older  depends 
upon  the  price,  where  it  is  expedient  to  fall.  Every 
printer  and  binder  sliould  have  a  certain  gross  profit  on 
his  estimates  below  which  he  will  not  descend— not  so 
great  on  some  kinds  of  work  as  on  others,  hut  sufficient. 
He  cannot  get  as  good  prices  on  bill-heads,  for  instance, 
as  he  can  on  some  other  classes  of  work ;  but  liaving 
established  a  ratio  between  tho  coBt  and  the  bill  he  should 
not  vary.  Rather  let  the  work  go  away.  The  last  of 
the  productive  departments  is  the  warehouse  and  deliv- 
ery, but  this  is  so  only  in  a  very  limited  sense.  The  bills 
for  packing,  holing  and  cutting  amount  to  very  little. 

Tlie  counting-room  brings  together  all  these  costs  and 
adds  to  them  the  general  charges  of  the  business.  There 
are  the  manager  and  the  bookkeeper ;  there  are  the  clerks, 
the  cost  of  correspondence,  traveling  expenses,  subscrip- 
tions and  charities,  and  there  all  the  expenses,  such  as 
rent  and  insurance,  come  in  the  first  place.  This  depart- 
ment earns  nothing  and  makes  no  charges  On  its  own 
account,  but  collects  those  of  the  composing-room,  elec- 
trotype-room, if  there  is  one,  bindery,  pressroom  and 
warehouse,  and  adds  them  together,  with  a  loading,  In 
order  to  moke  out  its  bill.  The  ratio  of  expense  here 
varies  much.  There  are  two  offices  of  similar  size  in 
a  certain  city  in  which  one  costs  twice  as  much  a3  the 
other  in  this  respect.  The  most  expensive  one  has  many 
estimates  and  its  orders  are  small  in  proportion  to  those 
of  the  other.  In  an  office  kept  as  it  should  be  the  gen- 
eral expenses  nfied  not  go  on  the  books  of  each  depart- 
ment, but  each  of  these  books  is  drawn  off  from  time 
to  time  and  added  to  in  the  counting-room.  The  fuller 
and  more  complete  they  are  the  better  tlie  manager  will 
know  his  business.  This  subject,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, lias  had  very  little  written  upon  it  except  in  the 
American  Bookmaker,  The  earliest  in  ve stlgation  of  the 
matter  was  by  Hansard,  in  his  TypOgraphia ;  I>e  Vinne 
discussed  it  hi  some  papers  thirty  years  ago  and  lias 
written  aiout  it  since  ;  but  with  these  exceptions  and 
tlie  papers  read  before 
the  9t.  Louis,  New 
York  and  Cincinnati 
Typothottes,  and  the 
United  Typothetffl, 
there  is  really  nothing 
to  be  found  anywhere. 
The  Cincinnati  essay 
is  the  roost  complete 
one. 

Cotton-Paper. — 
See  Paper. 

Cotton-W  a  p  t  e . 
—Kef  use  cotton,  used 
as  wipings  to  clean 
machinery,  &c 

Cottrell,  Calvert 

B. ,  the  printing-press 
manufacturer,  was 
horn  at  Westerly, 

R.  I.,  On  AugnSt  21,  c.  B  COTTRKLi, 

1681,  and  served  his 

apprenticeship  to  the  machinist's  trade  at  Phoenix,  in 
that  State.  In  1855  tlie  Paweatuck  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Westerly,  iron- founders,  built  and  leased 
to  Mr,  Cottrell  and  Nathan  Babcoek,  under  the  flnn- 
namc  of  Cottrell  &  Bibcock,  a  budding  adjoining  their 
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furnace,  in  which  they  began  work  as  machinists.  The 
Pawcatuek  Company  had  purchased  from  Merwin  Davis 
of  New  York  the  patents  and  right  to  manufacture  an 
oscillating  preas  invented  by  him -which  had  been  previ- 
ously built  at  Hope  Valley,  R.  I.  This  press  Cottrell  & 
Bahcock  first  began  to  manufacture  in  July,  l85fl,  and 
they  shortly  after  began  to  make  a  polychromatic  press, 
which  sola  extensively,  In  1&58  they  madie  their  first 
drum-cylinder  press  on  the  common  pattern  of  that  day. 
Their  work,  however,  was  chiefly  in  general  machinery , 
and  it  was  not  till  18^7  that  presses  were  made  the  pre- 
dominating  feature,  Tn  that  year  an  office  "was  opened 
at  No,  8  Spruce  street,  New  York,  which  has  ever  since 
been  retained  by  Mr,  Cottrell.  Mr.  Bahcock's  interest 
was  purchased  m  1S80,  the  business  since  having  been 
conducted  by  Mr.  Cottrell  and  bis  bops.  The  inventive 
genius  shown  by  Mr,  Cottrell  haft  been  Of  n  high  order, 
one  of  his  later  improvements  being  the  front  delivery. 

Cottrell  Freases,— A  line  of  presses  made  at  West- 
erly, R.  L,  comprising  a  lithographic  press,  a  stop-cylin- 
der, a  two-revolution,  a  two-color,  a  job  and  newspaper 
and  a  Country  press.  Lately  there  lias  also  been  added 
a  web  press,  automatically  fed  from  a  roll  of  paper, 
which  lias  been  put  successfully  Into  operation,  Air- 
springs  are  applied  to  all  the  cylinder  presses,  thus  less- 
ening the  jar  of  the  press  very  much  and  diminishing 
the  wear.  Another  improvement  is  the  front  sheet-de- 
livery, the  printed  sheet  being  caught  by  grippors  as 
soon  as  it  is  printed  and  carried  rapidly  forward  upon 
light  arches  considerably  above  the  bed  of  the  press  to 
the  pile-table.  A  hinged  roller-frame  and  a  patent  gov- 
ernor have  also  been  brought  out. 

CouleuTs  (Fr.). — Colors. 

Count,  Snort. — To  deliver  a  Short  Count  is  a  serious 
error.  It  is  no  excuse  to  say,  when  a  thousand  copies 
of  anything  wore  ordered,  that  forty  quires  were  print- 
ed, and  that  is  a  thousand.  It  is  not  a  thousand  unless 
that  number  can  be  counted  in  the  delivered  copies. 
The  customer  must  know  exactly  what  he  is  to  got.  In 
those  cases  where  custom  makes  a  short  count,  as  blank- 
books,  the  deficiency  should  bo  pointed  out  when  the 
order  is  given,  Otherwise  the  quiro  must  consist  of 
twenty -four  sheets. 

Counts*. — 1,  Tho  person  responsible  for  the  proper 
counting  of  all  work  as  it  is  printed  off.  2.  That  part 
of  the  typo  which  is  at  the  side  and  within  the  fines 
which  print,  and  thus  leaves  a  white  space.  3.  A  small 
machine  which,  when  attached  to  printing-presses,  indi- 
cates the  number  of  impressions  taken. 

Counter-Proofs.— A  method  of  obtaining  a  spuri- 
ous impression  of  an  engraving.  As  soon  as  tho  print 
comes  from  the  press  the  counterfeiter  lays  another  sheet 
of  wet  paper  against  it  and  runs  both  through  the  roll- 
ing-press. The  off -set,  as  letter  press  printers  call  it,  is 
so  great  that  a  fair  impression  is  obtained,  the  color  com- 
ing off  the  one  first  printed  and  passing  on  to  the  other, 
but  reversed.  It  can  always  be  told  if  there  is  any  let- 
tering upon  it  by  this  alone,  or  it  can  bo  told  by  the 
reversing  if  the  original  has  once  been  scon.  The  im- 
pression thus  given  is  fainter  than  usual  and  there  is  so 
much  difference  that  no  export  collector  can  ever  be  thus 
deceived. 

Counting  Off  Copy.— See  Cabting  Off,  another 
expression  for  the  same  thing. 

Country  Newspapers  are  usually  understood  to 
bo  those  which  are  carried  on  in  places  having  from  one 
to  ten  thousand  population,  and  appearing  only  onoo  a 
week ;  but  the  term  is  also  frequently  used  as  applied  to 
small  dailies  printed  in  little  local  centres,  even  if  the 
population  is  considerably  in  exeess  of  the  number  above 
mentioned.  It  does  not  apply  to  periodicals  which  cir- 
culate all  over  the  United  States,  nor  to  such  as  yield  a 
grogs  income  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  doll  sirs  a  year. 
The  editor  is  a  printer  and  business  man  as  well,  and  he 
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generally  finds  it  neeessary  to  work  hard  in  all  three  of 
these  departments.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the 
job-printing  of  a  village  is  equal  to  a  dollar  annually  for 
each  of  its  population,  Thus  a  fair  alio  wanee  for  'Water- 
loo, If,  Y.,  would  be  Ave  thousand  dollars,  while  for 
Lancaster,  N,  H. ,  it  might  be  about  twelve  hundTed.  A 
country  paper  can  hardly  obtain  more  than  three  thou- 
sand subscriptions,  although  there  are  one  or  two  in  the 
Union  tliat  double  this,  hut  it  is  likely  In  the  West  to 
fall  below  six  hundred  and  in  the  East  below  il  thou- 
sand. The  weaker  ones  everywhere  use  pntenfc  insides. 
See  Pabtly- Painted  Newspapers  and  Plate  Mat- 
ter. They  would  not  otherwise  he  able  to  compete 
with  their  neighbors  and  with  the  weeklies  from  the 
great  cities.  The  advertising  receipts  arc  about  equal 
to  tliose  from  subscriptions.  The  account-hooks  of  a 
country  newspaper  are  simple.  They  Consist  of  a  sub- 
scription-book, on  which  the  number  of  the  paper  with 
which  a  subscription  will  expire  is  entered.  This  is  not 
kept  by  dates,  but  by  the  whole  number.  For  instance, 
John  Jones  comes  in  and  pays  his  subscription  for  one 
year,  or  fifty-two  numbers.  The  one  with  which  he  be- 
gins is  513.  Consequently  fifty-one  is  added  to  this, 
miking  it  664.  He  is  therefore  put  down  under  his 
post-omee  address  as  "John  Jones,  5Ui,"  The  next  year, 
when  he  pays  up,  this  is  crossed  out  and  fifty-two  added, 
making  it  tben  read ;  ' '  John  Jones,  61 C."  When  he  (Ufl- 
continues  his  name  is  crossed  out ;  if  ho  stops,  still  owing, 
that  fact,  with  the  amount  nnrl  date  of  discontinuance,  is 
there  written  in.  His  payments  arc  entered  in  the  cash- 
book  with  all  other  receipts,  thus;  "Sept.  37.— John 
Jones,  Berlin,  subscription,  $8."  On  this  cash-book- all 
receipts  of  cash  are  entered,  whatever  they  may  be,  as 
well  as  all  entries  in  kind,  as :  " Oct.  16— Henry  Wet- 
more,  two  barrels  of  apples  on  account,  $5."  No  price 
may  have  been  mentioned,  but  some  figure  should  be 
put  down,  even  if  a  present.  The  lob-book  is  kept  just 
like  any  Other  job-book  in  a  small  establishment.  It 
should  tmve  a  particular  description  of  the  job  and  the 
amount  charged,  and  it  should  be  so  detailed  that  it 
couid  be  referred  to  afterwards  to  find  out  the  sums  paid 
Out  for  paper,  presawork,  composition  and  all  other  ex- 
penses. When  the  accounts  are  settled  that  fact  should 
be  noted  here  as  well  as  in  the  cflsh-book.  Advertise- 
ments  should  be  cut  out  of  the  paper  upon  their  first  ap- 
pearance and  pasted  into  a  book  like  n  scrap-book,  with 
a  memorandum  against  them  giving  tho  time  for  which 
they  are  to  run  the  charge,  the  orders  as  to  position,  and 
the  (lay  of  expiration.  One  would  read:  "  Jones's  Pills, 
Jan,  17,  six  months,  top  column,  noxt  reading  matter, 
notice  to  tie  inserted  every  four  weeks  in  local,  as  per 
copy  to  he  sent,  half  column,  stereotype,  $87.  Cash 
after  first  insertion.  Expires  July  14."  At  the  end  of 
this  book  should  be  twelve  pages,  one  for  each  month,  In 
which  these  expirations  can  be  entered  together.  They 
will  thus  appear : 

.July  — Ferra  of  A.  H~.  Hendarann,  Medina. 
July  16.— Jones's  Pllla. 

Hry  Goods  Slaughter  at  Warren's. 
July  SR.— Doe  Lost, 

Kottgaeo  Of  Charles  Tophani. 

Thus  the  establishment  will  not  be  carrying  dead  ad- 
vertisements, and  this  book  will  be  a  reminder  that  the 
men  are  to  be  seen  or  written  to  for  a  renewal,  which 
would  sometimes  oe  forgotten  if  the  cxpuvationa  were 
not  thus  noted.    A  convenient  form  for  ascertaining 

i'uat  how  much  the  office  is  earning  will  be  shown  under 
Jetvspapfji  Accounts.  The  cash-book  above  men- 
tioned should  contain  the  payments  on  the  page  opposite 
the  receipts.  Everything  should  be  entered  here.  At 
the  head  of  the  page  which  contains  the  receipts  should 
be  entered  tho  money  left  over  from  the  previous  page. 
To  this  is  added  all  that  lias  been  received,  the  amount 
showing  what  should  be  on  hand  if  nothing  liad  been 
paid  out.  Tlie  footing  of  the  opposite  page  will  show 
what  has  been  expended,  and  when  subtracted  from  the 
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total  of  the  other  will  show  the  state  of  the  cash  account 
exactly.  A  ledger  will  be  sufficient  for  the  summarized 
account,  without  going  through  a  journal.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  country  editors  to  keep  accounts,  and tr  * 
number  of  books  are  prepared  for  this  purpose  the  work 
wfl)  probably  not  be  done.  Those  that  are  here  men- 
tioned are,  kowever,  necessary.  These  books,  a  oash- 
liook,  ledger,  advertisement-book,  subscription-book  and 
job-book,  will  not  cost  over  a  dollar  apiece  onan  aver- 
age, and  the  time  to  keep  thctn  in  an  Office  receiving- ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year  will  not  lie  over  an  hour  a  day. 
Letters  that  relate  to  business  should  be  preserved  and 
properly  filed  away,  aud  there  should  be  a  safe. 

In  the  printing-office  no  such  expensive  outfit  is  neces- 
sary as  is  found  ni  tlie  city.  A  Country  cylinder  press, 
a  jobber  or  two,  and  a  Washington  liand-press  would  be 
a  very  good  stock  indeed.  The  village  carpenter  con 
make  the  trough  for  washing  forms,  the  standing  galleys 
and  the  frame  for  a  stone.  This  necessary  article  can  he 
bought  from  some  stone-mason  near  by  at  a  much  less 
price  than  foundries  would  Charge.  Two  sizes  of  type 
arc  enough  for  the  weekly,  soy  lbourgeois  and  minion. 
A  case  Of  pica,  one  of  great  primer  for  liand-bills,  three 
cases  of  small  pica  to  set  briefs,  a  case  of  brevier  for  job- 
work,  and  one  of  nonpareil  for  tha  same  are  sufficient 
for  an  ordinary  office.  Fifteen  fonts  of  wood  type  and 
eighty  of  metal,  some  of  them  duplicated,  will  be  neces- 
sary nut  script  will  not  be  required. 

Advertising  is  obtained  by  writing  for  it  and  by  going 
to  the  advertisers.  Leading  men  in  this  line  Should  be 
visited  frequently,  and  a  memorandum  kept  of  promises 
ot  of  dates  when  a  new  Call  may  be  useful.  If  the  busi- 
ness is  large  enough  a  drummer  may  be  employed,  who 
can  also  do  the  collecting.  This  should  be  very  prompt- 
ly attended  to.  Accounts  are  no  more  easily  collected 
by  waiting  than  by  going  for  them  at  once.  The  adver- 
tiser does  not  fool  grateful  for  forbearance.  It  will  gen- 
erally be  found  worth  while  to  pay  a  oouplo  of  dollars  a 
week  to  some  one  to  gather  up  locol  matter.  More  can 
be  given  if  the  town  is  large  or  difficult  to  got  around. 
Correspondents  from  country  towns  will  generally  feel 
remunerated  if  they  receive  a  copy  of  the  Century  or 
Harper's  each  month,  the  postage  on  their  letters  being 
paid.  The  magazines  should  come  to  the  office  in  a  bun- 
dle and  be  distributed  from  it.  If  sent  from  New  York 
the  correspondent  might  become  hwc.  It  is  difficult  in 
b  country  paper  to  be  independent  of  parties,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  money,  it  is  advisable  to  belong  to  one  of  them. 
Nor  can  the  independent  newspaper  say  anything  upon 
politics  without  offending  some  of  its  readers,  even  if 
the  remarks  are  just  and  expressed  witb  moderation. 
If  a  newspaper  roaches  a  circulation  of  a  couple  of  thou- 
sands, and  ha3  a  sufficient  income,  it  is  well  to  employ 
some  one  regularly  in  the  preparation  of  local  and  other 
copy  and  in  looking  after  the  books.  In  Hew  York  aud 
Pennsylvania  some  unemployed  person  can  generally  bo 
found  for  this  purpose  at  about  ten  dollars  a  week,  and 
in  the  West  at  a  couple  of  dollars  less.  A  woman  can 
do  much  in  this  way  at  a  still  more  moderate  compen- 
sation. 

Country  Fresa. — A  cylinder  press  intended  for  gen- 
eral work  in  the  country,  and  therefore  less  cxpunsi  ve 
and  more  simple  than  tile  elaborate  machines  used  in 
cities.   Sou  Fbebs. 

Coup,  le  (Fr.).— The  pull. 

Couper  (Ft.).— To  cut. 

Couplets,  lea  (Fr.). — The  joints  of  a  tympan. 

Cuupoirsit  Interlignea  (Fr.).— Lead-cutters. 

Court  EhiYelopeB. — Square  envelopes  to  take  large 
or  small  post  octavo  in  half,  and  termed  respectively 
large  or  small  court  envelopes, — Jatolji, 

Court  Hand. — A  type  made  in  1700,  which  was  a 
black-letter  in  its  iik'a,  hut  devoid  of  many  of  the  angles 
of  that  character,  so  that  it  could  be  written  more  rap- 
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idly.  It  was  a  peipendicular  type,  with  high  ascenders 
and  low  descenders  and  difficult  to  read.  The  size  was 
a  double  pica. 

Court8>  George  M.,  a  printer  of  Galveston,  Tex,, 
is  a  native  of  that  State,  having  been  born  in  Freestone 
County  on  August  4,  1853.  His  parents  removed  to 
Galveston  in  1859,  where  tliey  both  died  Scon  after.  At 
the  age  of  t  w  o  1  v  o 
years  lie  entered  the 
stationery  house  of 
Robinson  &  Co.  as 
an  office-boy,  but 
though  having  only 
three  years  of  school- 
ing he  was  able  soon 
to  reach  a  responsible 
position  in  the  bouse. 
For  two  years  previ- 
ous to  1879  lie  was 
managing  the  sta- 
tionery department 
for  the  wholesale 
drug  house  of  R.  F. 
George,  but  in  that 
year  he  entered  into 
a  partnership  with 
Robert  Clarke,  as 
stationers  and  job-printers,  with  a  joint  capital  of  $5,000. 
It  prospered,  and  was  turned  Into  a  joint-stock  company 
in  188?  under  the  title  of  Clarke  &  Courts,  of  which 
Mr.  Courts  is  president.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
United  Typothetie  in  1890,  held  at  Boston,  lie  was  elected 
a  member  of  its  executive  committee. 

Couvrlr  (Ft.), — To  cover. 

Coyeatiy,— To  send  a  workman  to  Coventry  was  to 
refuse  to  speak  or  cxcliange  information  with  him,  or 
to  help  him  in  any  way.  It  differs  from  boycotting,  a 
much  later  term.  Under  the  latter  treatment  injuries 
are  inflicted ;  but  in  Coventry  non-intcTCOurse  is  alone 
attempted,  A  case  has  been  known  in  New  York  with- 
in thkty-flve  years.  Tlie  bands  of  a  certain  newspaper 
went  on  strike  one  afternoon,  returning  in  about  three 
hours.  In  the  meantime  one  man  had  offered  to  go  out 
and  get  fresh  bands.  Many  of  his  associates  never  spoko 
to  him  again,  although  he  had  been  employed  witb  them 
for  years,  and  otherwise  he  was  not  objectionable, 

Covers,— The  covers  of  pamphlets  are  usually  print- 
ed on  medium,  IB  by  34  inches,  and  royal,  30  by  35 
inches.  Double  cap,  17  by  33  inches,  and  super- royal, 
33  by  38  inches,  are  also  used.  The  best  jissortment  of 
colors  on  fine  papers  may  be  had  of  the  size  30  by  S4 
inches,  There  aTe  many  varieties  of  material.  The 
page  of  type  on  a  cover  ib  usually  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  a  page  in  the  body  of  a  book,  and  if  not  a 
border  is  generally  placed  around  it,  commonly  of  brass 
rule.  It  is  permissible  to  use  ornamental  type  upon  a 
cover,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  as  many  words  as 
on  the  inside  title.  Many  of  the  unimportant  Ones  are 
dropped.  On  the  List  page,  if  there  is  no  copy,  a  bowler 
con  fie  placed  and  iu  the  centre  an  ornamental  cut. 

CoxFrlirtlng-FreBBGS.— A  series  of  pi  esses  manu- 
factured at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  comprising  both  web 
and  ordinary  cylinder  presses,  The  web  presses  are  a 
duplex,  wlilch  delivers  perfected,  folded  papers  printed 
from  the  web  on  flat  beds  with  ordinary  type ;  a  stereo- 
type newspaper  press,  printing  from  the  web  on  curved 
stereotype  plates ;  a  pony  duplex,  considerably  smaller 
than  the  duplex,  and  a  wrapping-paper  press.  The 
other  presses  arc  an  art  press  (a  st*p-cy Under)  and  a 
front-delivery  Country  press. 

Cramped.  —  When  matter  is  set  close  and  insuffi- 
ciently w  hi  ted  out. — Jrteotri. 

Crampons,  lea  (iV). — The  iron  cramps  (of  a  liand- 
press). 
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Cramps.— Corner  irons,  used  in  the  bed  of  a  wooden 
hand-press  to  secure  the  chase  and  to  Strengthen  the 
coffin. 

Gran,  la  (Fr,). — The  nick  in  type,  In  French  print- 
ing-offices this  is  at  tlie  buck. 

Crane,  George  W.,  a  printer  and  publisher  of 
Topeka,  Kan,,  was  born  in  Easton,  Pa.,  on  August  23, 
1843.  Ho  went  to  Canada ,  and  while  there  was  in  school 
for  five  years.  He  served  as  an  apprentice  to  the  nurs- 
ery and  floral  business 
until  1833.  and  then 
lMume  a  salesman  in 
a  general  stow  until 
March,  136S,  when  lie 
left  for  Kansas.  Af- 
ter four  years  of  mar- 
ket gardening  in  To- 
peka, in  that  State,  he 
began  tlie  manufact- 
ure: of-  blank-books 
and  county  supplies, 
and  has  continued  in 
it  ever  since.  In  1869 
ho  helped  to  estab- 
lish the  Topeka  Daily 
Commonwealth,  and 
retained  a  third  inter- 
est in  it  for  two  yen's. 
In  1874  tie  added 
printing  to  the  busi- 
ness, and  in  187*  be- 
gan law-book  publish- 
ing, His  list  embraces  all  of  the  Kansas  law-ljooks  that 
are  not  publfsbed  lay  the  State,  including  the  General 
Statutes  of  18B9,  The  business  baa  been  destroyed  by 
fire  three  times,  on  e«e]i  occasion  inflicting  heavy  pecun- 
iary losses  beyond  Insurance.  He  carries  on  business  as 
George  W.  Crane  &  Co.,  although  thoTO  are  no  partners, 
Ho  was  actively  concerned  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Typotlictic  in  his  city,  and  lifts  served  as  a  delegate  to 
the  annual  conventions, 

Cranston  Press.— A  cylinder  machine  made  at  Nor- 
wich, Conn.  The  Commercial  press  is  designed  partic- 
ularly for  joli-ivork.  There  are  besides  the  Patent  Im- 
proved, for  general  work ;  tlie  Book  and  News,  the 
Improved  Newspaper,  the  Country  and  the  two  &nd 
four  roller  two-revolution,  Each  Of  these  is  in  a  variety 
of  sixes,  with  all  modern  appliances. 

Crapelet,  father  and  son,  two  printers  of  France. 
The  father,  Charles,  was  bom  at  Bourmont  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  17(12,  established  his  printing-office  in  1789,  and 
died  on  October  19,  1809.  He  was  called  the  French 
Baskervillc.  Ho  endeavored  to  unite  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity with  elegance  and  to  deliver  the  art  of  printing 
from  the  heterogeneous  ornaments  with  which  it  was 
overloaded.  His  editions  are  no  loss  correct  than  beau- 
tiful. He  was  successful  in  printing  on  parchment,  and 
showed  his  skill  by  producing  an  impression  on  gold. 
G.  A.  Crapelet  extended  his  father's  business  and  even 
excelled  him  in  elegance.  His  Lafontaine,  Montesquieu, 
Rousseau  and  Voltaire  are  monuments  of  his  taste,  and 
the  large  vellum-paper  copies  are  truly  splendid  works. 
Tie  words  "  De  Pimprimeiie  de  Crapelet "  were  a  great 
recommendation .  The  elder  Crapelet  in  1800  employed 
twenty-two  presses.  The  junior  publislied  hi  the  year 
1837  a  most  valuable  work  upon  printing,  entitled  Etudes 
Pratiques  et  LittcraircB  sur  la  Typographic 

Oraake,  Charles,  a  stereotyper  of  New  York,  was 
bora  In  Loudon,  England,  on  February  £2,  1832,  and 
was  educated  in  the  well-known  Blue-Coat  School  of 
that  city.  He  came  to  America  in  1A3T  in  his  six  teen  tli 
year,  and  learned  tlie  art  of  steel  and  copper  engraving, 
whieh  he  carried  on  in  New  York  for  twenty-nve  years. 
In  18ilO  he  introduced  a  new  method  of  stereotyping, 
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that  by  paper  molds  or  matrixes,  By  this,  mode  two 
important  features  were  introduced,  both  of  them  new. 
One  of  them  was  that  any  number  of  plates  could  he 
made  in  rapid  succession  from  the  form,  and  the  other 
was  that,  although  the  matrix  was  made  flat,  corre- 
sponding with  the  surface  of  a  page,  yet  as  it  was  flex- 
ible it  could  be  placed  in  a  casting-box  of  any  desired 
curve  and  a  plate  obtained  of  that  curve.  In  1854  he 
stereotyped  a  page  of  tlie  New  York  Herald,  and  in 
1881  he  began  regularly  to  make  plates  for  the  Tribune. 
This  proving  successful,  he  shortly  after  mado  a  con- 
tract for  stereotyping 
the  Sun,  Times  and 
Herald.  The  material 
used  is  a  soft,  wet  and 
thick  paper.  The 
sheet  is  laid  upon  tlie 
form,  beaten  in  with 
brushes,  and  then  the 
form  is  put  into  a 
press  wliKre  much 
power  is  applied. 
The  page  of  type  and 
the  platen  of  the  press 
arc  Iboth  heated,  thus 
making  the  time  for 
drying  the  matrix 
much  shorter  than  it 
would  be  otherwise. 
"When  the  sheet  is 
token  off  it  is  like  a 
huge  sheet  of  card- 
board, somewhat 

scorched  in  plsioes,  where  the  type  or  indentations  btc 
to  bo  found  and  wheTe  the  spaces  or  projections  aTe 
seen.  Since  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  this  roothod, 
now  used  everywhere,  Mr.  Craske  has  carried  on  the 
business  of  clectrotyping  and  stereotyping  in  New  York 
city,  but  lias  discontinued  engraving. 

Cream-Laid. — A  wri ting-paper  having  a  creamy 
tint  with  lines  running  through  it  at  equidistant  inter- 
vals, such  lines  being  thin  places  caused  by  tlie  pressure 
of  wires  fastened  to  the  dandv  roll,  ft  wire  cylinder  on 
the  paper-niachme,  under  which  tlie  wet  paper  passes 
and  by  which  it  is  pressed. 

Cream- Wore. — A  writing-paper  in  which  no  laid 
lines  appear — tlie  reverse  of  cream-laid. 

Credits-Work  offered  by  an  entire  stranger  without 
settled  or  known  place  of  business  should  be  paid  for  in 
advance.  All  kinds  of  election  work,  the  publishing  of 
a  book  or  a  newspaper,  or  the  establishment  of  an  inven- 
tion or  patent  medicine  are  as  full  of  hazard  as  any  form 
of  gambling.  The  party  intending  to  reap  the  reward 
should  take  the  whole  risk  and  should  be  prepared  from 
tlie  outset  to  pay  the  loss.  It  will  he  found.  Judicious 
to  avoid  ail  running  accounts,  and  to  secure  at  least 
monthly  settlements  with  all  customers.  Cash  should 
be  the  rule  ;  credit  the  exception. — Db  Vimie. 

Cremate  (Ital.).— Kerned. 

Creawlck. — A  hand-made  drawfng-paper,  so  called 
after  a  person  of  that  name. 

Crochet  Typ-e. — A  small  type  used  to  form  pages 
representing  patterns  of  crochet  work,  many  of  which 
consist  of  pictures  of  flowers,  animals,  landscapes,  &c. 
Each  type  is  on  an  em  body  and  lias  on  it  a  little  figure. 
By  the  contrasting  of  these  the  picture  is  made.  See 
nest  page. 

Cropped. — Wlien  a  book  has  been  cut  down  too 
much  in  bindiug  it  is  said  to  be  cropped. 

Cropper  Machine. — A  jobbing-press  made  in  Eng- 
land, a  verv  close  imitation  of  tlie  Gordon  press  as  man- 
ufactured in  America. 

Crossbars, — The  bars  which  divide  chases  into  sec- 
tions or  parts,    They  fit  into  slots  or  niches  at  the  sides. 
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The  bar  which  runs  the  long  way  of  the  chase  is  known 
as  the  long  cross,  and  the  one  which  goes  the  other  way 
is  the  short  cross, 

CrOSS-Hatchings. — Lines  Id  an  engraving  drawn 
or  made  across  other  lines,  somewhat  similar  to  a  lattice. 
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OBQCEST  TYPE. 

Crotchet. — 1.  A  mark  like  the  first  of  two  brackets, 
but  larger,  Wins  ;  It  is  employed  to  indicate  a  new 
paragraph ;  but  this  use  is  uncommon  in  America,  al- 
though descended  from  the  early  days  of  printing  and 
evenbeforo,    2,  Another  name  for  a  bracket, 

Grqjvd. — The  name  given  to  u  quarter  or  a  fifth  of 
the  compositors  who  work  on  a  daily  paper,  cficli  crowd 
taking  the  early  and  Jatc  labor  in  turn.  The  word  pha- 
lanx is  much  more  used  than  crowd  for  this  purpose. 

Crowded. — When  type  is  composed  somewhat  close- 
ly or  cramped  it  is  said  to  he  crowded, — Jacobi. 

Crown. — A  slr.e  of  printing-paper,  the  dimensions  in 
England  being  SO  by  15  inches.  American  crown  paper 
is  IS  by  19  inches. 

Crushed  Levant  Morocco. — Morocco,  to  which 
a  slight  pressure  is  applied  after  the  hook  fa  in  leather, 
sufficient  to  give  tlie  leather  a  smooth  appearance,  hut 
without  entirely  obliterating  the  grain. 

Cryptography. — A  method  of  communicating  in- 
telligence by  so  writing  or  printing  that  if  the  paper 
shall  happen  to  fall  info  tlio  hands  of  third  persons  it 
will  prove  unintelligible.  The  substitution  of  one  let- 
ter for  another,  as,  for  example,  to  take  the  third  letter 
forward  in  the  alphabet;  is  sufficient  to  prevont  some 
persons  f mm  learning  the  purport  of  a  message  or  an 
advertisement,  but  it  is  soon  puzzled  out.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  sentence  like  this  r  "Lw  Iv  wkh  hdvlhow 
wkloj  l(i  with  zruog  wr  zulwh  d  vhfuhw  ohwwhu," 
Tiic  student  of  cryptograms  would  look  upon  this  at- 
tentively n  moment,  and  then  make  a  gum  that  the 
small  word  of  three  letters  that  occurred  twice  before  a 
larger  word  must  be  1 '  the."  If  "  wkh  "is  11  the,"  then 
the  first  letter,  or  w,  must  stand  for  t.  There  is  a  word 
"  wr"  which  stands  before  a  larger  one,  Just  as  a  certain 
word  would  if  tliis  first  letter  were  t.  He  guesses  it  is 
"  to,"  which  is  by  till  odds  the  moat  common  word  with 
two  letters  which  begins  with  t.  He  then  ha*  four  let- 
ters. H  meanse,  k  means  hp  r  means  o,  and  w  means  t. 
Each  of  those  is  just  two  letters  apart,  furthor  down 
the  alphabet.   Suppose  this  is  tried  on  tltc  first  and 


second  words,  "Lw" becomes  "it,"  "lv  "  "is,"  and  the 
rest  is  unfolded  at  once :  "  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  write  ft  secret  letter,"  But  transpositions  do 
not  usually  yield  themselves  up  so easily.  If  very  short 
it  muy  be  impossible  to  decipher  Oiein  ;  hut  if  of  the 
length  of  a  hundred  words  or  more  tliey  can  generally 
he  unraveled,  although  at  considerable  loss  of  time.  A 
longer  one  is  subjoined,  that  the  method  of  translitera- 
tion may  be  shown  : 

"  Zb  vrw  qwxzbbabx  ds  rzivdil  ywb  liznwu  kfdb 
xjgabi,  szir  gbn  qwjjzwi,  sdj  vrwl  rgu  bd  dvrwl  sddu, 
gbu  vrwl  uzu  hdv  tkhvzngvw  vrw  xjdkbu  ql  ecljazbx 

IV." 

A  close  examination  of  this  will  show  tliat  there  ftTC 
three  letters,  w,  z  and  b,  that  are  more  common  than  the 
rest.  One  of  these  must  bo  c,  for  in  an  extract  of  this 
length  the  disproportion  of  e's  to  the  other  letters  is  sure 
to  show  itscll  The  w  and  z  may  be  a,  i,  o,  h,  n,  s,  t 
or  r.  It  is  scarcely  possible  one  of  these  can  be  any  other 
letter.  But  a,  i  and  o  rarely  end  a  word,  nor  does  h  end 
as  many  as  it  begins.  There  aro  two  words  which  are 
much  alike,  vrw  and  vrwl.  The  vrw  comes  before 
larger  words,  which  is  the  liabit  of  "  the. "  If  we  make  a 
trial  or  guess  with  this,  it  will  form  the  first  three  letters 
of  (mother  word,  which  must  be  ' '  they."  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  translations  of  all  cryptograms  are  found- 
ed in  the  first  place  upon  successful  guesses,  based  upon 
probabilities.  If  one  does  not  prove  upon  trial  to  be  cor- 
rect, another  must  be  ventured  upon  until  the  compari- 
son of  one  word  with  another  shows  the  conjecture  to 
be  correct.  The  blind  words  are  carefully  written  out 
at  this  stage,  with  blank  spaces  beneath,  and  wherever 
v  comes  t  ra  written  below ;  where  r  comes  li  is  written, 
where  w  comes  e  is  written,  and  where  1  comes  y  is  writ- 
ten.   Other  letters  aro  added  when  discovered. 

The  sentence,  as  finally  puzzled  out,  is  -. 

' '  In  the  beginning  of  history  men  lived  upon  gndns, 
fish  and  berries,  for  they  had  no  other  food,  ana  they 
did  not  cultivate  the  soil  by  working  It." 

All  cipher  writings  can  be  interpreted  ill  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  words.  In  some  pernio  tatlons  figures 
are  added  and  arbitrary  marks ;  in  others  several  char- 
acters express  e  or  i  or  t,  Sometimes  an  extra  letter  is 
added  to  small  words  so  tbat  they  cannot  bo  identified. 
There  are  many  other  plsins  besides  that  shown  here. 
Perhaps  a3  effectual  a  one  is  that  adopted  by  the  Knights 
of  Labor  in  their  strike  on  the  If ew  York  Central  Rail- 
road in  1890.  Each  man  had  a  dictionary,  and  the  dis- 
patch gave  for  each  word  the  number  of  the  page  and 
the  number  of  the  word  on  the  page,  counting  hy  lines. 
It  ia  difficult,  however,  to  get  two  uncommon  diction- 
aries just  alike.  If  Webster  or  Worcester  or  Stormonth 
is  used  the  deciphering  is  very  easy.  Cipher  has  been 
very  largely  used  hy  governments.  In  the  records  at 
9imaucas,  in  Spain,  the  perfidy  of  the  king  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  has  recently  been  discovered.  The  hey 
was  lost  until  again  made  known  by  an  Industrious  Ger- 
man. Pepys  wrote  his  Piary  In  cipher,  Burr  his  alleged 
treasonable-  letters  in  it,  and  Napier,  the  historian  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  records  the  Assistance  he  derived  from 
his  wife  in  deciphering  dispatches  and  other  documents 
relating  to  military  affairs  which  were  thus  written. 
The  instance  where  the  New  York  Tribune  pustsled  Out 
the  frauds  in  Oregon  at  the  time  Tilden  was  running  for 
the  Presidency  cannot  be  forgotten. 

The  method  of  composition  of  such  sentences  as  are 
here  given  is  to  set  the  principal  lino  first.  It  is  usually 
put  in  two  sizes  larger  than  the  meaning,  Hie  cipher,  for 
instance,  being  in  brevier  and  the  explanation  in  nonpa- 
reil. After  setting  a  line  of  the  text  begin  with  the  ex- 
planation. It  may  be  much  smaller,  and  in  this  case 
the  nonpareil  maybe  justified  below  the  other  word  and 
directly  in  its  centre,  the  remainder  of  the  space  being 
taken  up  with  spaces  and  quadrats.  If  on  the  contrary 
it  fa  too  large,  the  brevier  must  be  spaced  out  to  match  it. 
Considerable  care  is  required  to  do  this  nicely. 
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Cryatallotypy. — A  method  of  producing  crystal- 
lized tiDt  plates. 
Cnl  de  I^ampe  (Fr,)— Tail-piece, 

Cunabula  ov  Incunabula  (Lat.). — Cradle-prints 
or  cradle-books ;  copies  of  books  printed  in  the  infancy 
of  the  nit  of  printing,  generally  limited  to  productions 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  sometimes  extended  to 
1535.    Another  name  for  these  is  "  fifteenthers." 

Cuaei  (It&l.)— Quoins. 

Cuneiform. — Wedge  shaped ;  a  term  applied  to  tho 
writing  of  the  ancient  Babylonians  and  Assyrian  a,  the 
letters  hearing  a  resemblance  to  a  wedge. 

Curly  ft. — A  term  for  the  accented  letter  n  used  In 
record  work  or  in  Spanish, 

Cunred  Lines.— Much  job-work  is  done  in  which  it 
seems  expedient  to  have  curved  lines  of  type  or  of  rules, 
but  a  great  deal  of  it  is  handled  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
certain  that  those  who  attempt  it  do  not  know  how  it 
should  be  proceeded  with.  There  are  several  methods 
of  curving  brass  rules,  which  can,  of  course,  bo  done 
more  certainly  and  more  quickly  than  with  the  fingers  ; 
but  rule  twisters  and  cur  vers  are  not  In  every  office,  and 
a  consideration  of  tlie  theory  of  the  curve  should  pre- 
cede actually  making  one.  Curves  are  of  two  kinds, 
concave  and  convex,  and  both  can  be  united  when  It 
becomes  necessary.  A  convex  curve  in  printing  has  the 
farthest  point  in  its  eircumfcrenco  nearest  to  the  top 
of  the  page,  and  a  concave  one  farthest  from  the  top. 
They  are  in  realitythe  same  thing,  viewed  from  a  differ- 
ent standpoint.  The  simplest  curve  made  is  a  single 
line  running  across  a  page,  This  is  set  up  on  a  galley, 
a  side-stick  being  placed  against  the  matter  to  give  the 
side  pressure,  Two  leads  of  exactly  equal  length  are 
provided.  Supposing  the  measure  is  sixteen  ems  plea 
long,  the  leads  must  then  be  of  enough  greater  length 
to  allow  for  the  eurvature.   If  that  should  he  one  em,  a 

f»lca  em  quadrat  is  placed  in  the  centre,  and  small  pica, 
ong  primer,  bourgeois,  brevier  and  the  Other  descending 
sizes  might  be  placed  against  It  at  each  side,  so  that  the 
matter  Could  be  tapered  off.  But  this  Is  not  necessary. 
An  em  taken  out  of  sixteen  leaves  fifteen,  and  half  of 
this  is  seven  and  a  half,  It  is  thoref ore  better  to  till  in 
with  broken  leads,  putting  in  five,  four,  three  Or  One, 
OS  the  case  may  be,  These  come  between  the  curved 
lends  and  the  line  which  follows  next  after.  In  curves 
of  greater  si»e  the  gradation  of  quadrats  *s  valuable,  as 
it  serves  to  determine  exactly  the  degico  to  which  the 
leads  are  bent.  The  bending  is  done  with  the  Angers. 
Above  the  convex  line  the  process  of  filling  in  is  repeat- 
ed, the  greatest  amount,  however,  being  at  the  end,  and 
the  least  towards  the  centre.  Compositors  frequently 
make  an  error  in  not  allowing  for  the  lock-up.  This 
has  a  tendency  to  squeeze  and  cramp  the  job  in  every 
way.  A  reasonable  looseness  should  consequently  be 
allowed  in  the  composition.  As  the  form  is  tightened, 
places  where  the  matter  yields  can  have  a  bit  of  lead  or 
card  added  when  it  is  again  loosened.  Unless  Dutch- 
men (wooden  plugs)  are  used  it  is  very  difficult  to  make 
a  form  in  which  there  arc  curved  lines  lift  without  go- 
ing over  It  somewhat  again.  Type  is  rectangular,  and 
curves  do  not  agree  with  it.  It  is  a  common  practice  in 
many  offices  to  fill  up  the  liollow  spaces,  after  tho  proof 
has  been  corrected  and  tho  matter  justified,  with  plaster- 
of-paris.  This  is  poured  in  in  a  duid  shape,  but  very 
soon  sets.  Sometimes  wet  paper,  made  into  a  pulp,  is 
crowded  In.  If  the  ruu  is  to  be  twenty  or  thirty  thou- 
sand it  is  better  to  work  from  an  electrotype  tiiau  tho 
original,  as  the  letters  are  liable  to  be  drawn  out  on  the 
press. 

CuiYilinear  Plates.  —  Special  stereotype  plates 
curved,  cast  and  bent  for  cylinder  machines,  as  used  for 
newspapers. 

Curvilinear  Quadrats,— See  Quadbats. 


CuBhfrig,  J.  BtwmSi  a  printer  of  Boston,  was  born 
at  Bedford,  Mass.,  on  May  3, 1854.   He  received  n  good 
education,  and  upon  his  fourteenth  birthday,  in  1868, 
began  the  printing  trade  with  Welch,  Bigelow  &  Co.  of 
Cambridge.   He  acquired  n  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
art,  which  he  im- 
proved in  the  princi-  ^ifmsymit. 
pal  Cambridge  and  ^SmkS^AW 
Boston  offices,  begin-  JBp?Pi*^™% 
ning  business  in  Bos-  ^Ks-  \ 

ton  for  himself  in  the  ^Kfe-  1 

autumn  of  1878,    itc  WrF^'fli  ..^L 

adopted  the  specialty  fJSIfllBpl^W 
of  fine  bookwork,  de-  wfflfc,." '^BLk  ] 

voting  himself  partic-  ^sHfe?laill»lL 
ularly  to  the  making  ^BiiSraPir 
of  school  and  scientific  J||||pSs^  7 

text-books,  and  in  this  ^plllsg^SlL 
has  been  highly  sue-  jSkS^KT^  jwEW. 

ccssful.    He  was  ac-  MmSmS^^^^MSmts!^ 

tlve  in  organizing  the  '^^^^^^^^S'fc^WB^^^^' 
Boston  Master  Print-      ^  ^^S^^vj©S^^|S 
era'  Club  and  was  Its       '  f^SS^i^^^ 
first  secretary,  He  has  ^^Shn^P^ 
since  its  organization  "^r^ 
been  a  delegate  to  all  J-  bteahms  drum  no, 

the  conventions  of  the 

United  Typothetee,  and  one  year  was  its  recording  secre- 
tary. His  office  deserves  notice  as  being  the  most  ex- 
tensive one  in  America  in  whleli  women  are  largely 
employed  in  the  composition  of  Greek,  algebra,  fee., 
and  for  proof-reading. 

Custom  of  the  House. — The  rules  and  regulations 
which  are  in  vogue  in  any  particular  printing-office. 

Customs,  Ancient, — The  printing  ait.  being  kept  a 
secret  at  the  beginning,  and  being  af terwards  practiced 
under  the  encouragement  of  the  great,  many  peculiar 
customs  were  developed  among  the  workmen,  winch  are 
narrated  by  Moxon.  In  his  day  there  were  probably  no 
more  than  three  or  four  hundred  workman  in  England, 
and  every  one  was  obliged  to  serve  a  long  apprentice- 
ship, during  which  he  became  familiar  with  the  ancient 
usages,  Nearly  all  of  these  have  died  out  in  the  United 
States,  but  a  number  are  still  retained  in  Great  Britain. 
The  boy  is  not  bound  in  this  country  and  does  not  be- 
come free1,  nor  lias  the  system  of  fines  and  refreshment 
so  elaborately  described  by  the  author  of  Oie  Mechaniek 
Exercises  ever  had  a  lodgment  here.  The  custom  as  to 
a  seven-years  apprenticeship  wns  to  some  extent  cur- 
tailed before  tlie  Revolution,  five  years  becoming  com- 
mon. The  workmen  then  wore  long  aprons  reaching  up 
to  their  throats,  and  paper  caps.  It  is  about  forty  yeara 
since  this  was  finally  abolished.  On  New  Tear's  Pay  a 
carrier's  address  was  delivered  and  is  still  in  many  places, 
a  gratuity  being  given  to  the  carrier  at  each  house.  On 
the  first  of  Aprilthe  boy  was  sent  out  to  borrow  some 
Italic  spaces.  The  office  ho  was  directed  to  was  the  one 
most  distant  from  the  one  from  which  he  was  sent.  The 
foreman  of  the  office,  when  he  heard  of  the  message,  re- 
gretted that  their  spaces  of  this  kind  were  all  out,  but 
thought  the  youngster  could  obtain  them  at  such  an- 
other place.  So  the  apprentice  was  sent  from  one  office 
to  another  until  all  had  been  visited,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  return.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  most  compositors  to 
this  day  do  not  know  that  Italic  or  inclined  spaces  arc 
made  for  scripts  and  for  wood-letter.  On  election  ntgbt 
there  was  a  Custom  of  Serving  lunch  to  the  workmen  who 
were  setting  up  the  returns,  but  this  seems  to  liave^  died 
out.  There  was  also  a  usage  in  many  offices  of  giving 
a  little  entertainment  at  the  house  of  tho  employers 
when  tiie  principal  work  of  the  year  was  finished,  as, 
for  Instance,  a  directory.  The  late  Mr.  Bcnham  of  New 
Haven  was  perhaps  the  last  who  kept  this  up.  Saluta- 
tion of  a  newly-married  man  by  striking  chases,  scrap- 
ing cases  and  drawing  mallets  over  imposing-stones  was 
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formerly  common.  The  following  ia  the  description 
gWcn  in  1883  by  Moxon  of  the  customs  then  current : 

Ancle nt  customs  vmu  rtr  a  miWTiNG-iIOTJSB. 

Every  Printing-house  la  by  the  Custom  of  Time  out 
of  mind,  called  a  Chappel ;  and  all  the  workmen  that 
belong  to  it  are  Members  of  the  Chappel :  and  tiie  Old- 
est Freeman  ia  Father  of  the  Chappel,  I  suppose-  the 
stile  was  originally  conferred  upon  it  by  the  courtcsie  of 
some  great  Churchman,  or  men  (doubtless  when  Chap- 
pels were  in  more  veneration  than  of  lote  years  they 
have  been  here  in  'Enfriond),  who  fOT  the  Books  of  Di- 
viufty  thatproeceded  from  a  Printing-house,  gEivo  it  the 
Reverend  Title  of  Chappcl. 

There  have  boon  formerly  Customs  and  By-Laws 
made  and  intended  for  the  well  and  good  Government 
of  the  Chappel,  and  for  the  more  Civil,  and  orderly  de- 
portment of  all  its  Members  while  in  the  Chappel ;  and 
the  Penalty  for  the  breach  of  any  of  these  Laws  and 
Customs  is  in  Printers'  Language  called  a  Solace. 

And  the  Judge  of  these  Solaces,  and  other  Controver- 
sies relating  to  the  Chappel  or  any  of  its  Members,  was 
plurality  ofv otes  in  the  Chappel,  Ithcing  asserted  as  u 
Maxim,  That  the  Chappel  cannot  Err.  But  when  any 
Controversy  is  thus  decided,  it  always  ends  in  the  Good 
of  the  Chappel, 

1.  Swearing  in  tho  Chappcl,  a  Solace. 

3.  Fighting  in  the  Chappel,  a  Solace, 

8.  Abusive  Language,  or  giving  the  Lye  in  the  Chap- 
pel, a  Solace. 

4.  To  be  Drunk,  in  the  Chappel,  a  Solace. 

5.  For  any  of  the  Workmen  to  leave  hts  candle  burn- 
ing at  Night,  a  Solace. 

#.  If  the  Compositor  let  fall  his  Composing-stink,  and 
another  take  it  up,  a  Solace. 

7.  Three  Letters  and  a  Space  to  lye  under  the  Com- 
positor's case,  a  Solace. 

8,  If  a  Press-man  let  fall  his  Hall  or  Balls,  and  another 
take  it  up,  a  Solace. 

8.  If  a  Press-man  leave  his  Blankets  In  the  Tympan  at 
Noon  or  Night,  a  Solace. 

These  Solaces  were  to  be  bought  off,  foT  the  good  of 
the  Chappel ;  Nor  were  the  price  of  these  Solacea  alike : 
For  some  were  ISd.  M.  4d.  3d.  Id.  <&c.,  according  to  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  Solace, 

But  if  theDelinquentprov'd  Obstinate  or  Refractory, 
and  would  not  pay  his  Solaco  at  the  Price  of  the  Chap- 
pcl, thoy  Solac'd  him. 

The  manner  of  Solacing,  thus, 

The  workmen  take  him  by  force,  and  lay  him  on  his 
Belly  athwart  the  correcting-stone,  and  held  him  there 
while  another  of  the  work-men  with  a  Paper -board,  gave 
him  101,  and  a  Purse,  viz,  Eleven  blows  on  hhj  But- 
tocks ;  which  he  laid  on  according  to  his  Own  mercy. 
Fur  Tradition  tolls  us,  that  ahout  50  years  ago  one  was 
Solaced  with  so  much  violence,  tliat  he  presently  Voided 
Blood  ;  and  shortly  after  dyed  of  it. 

These  nine  Solaces  were  all  the  Solaces  usually  and 
generally  accepted  i  yet  in  some  particular  Chappels  the 
work-men  did  by  consent  make  other  Solaces,  viz. 

That  it  should  be  a  Solace  for  any  of  the  Workmen  to 
mention  joyning  their  Penny  or  more  apiece  to  send  for 
Drink. 

To  mention  spending  Chappel-moncy  till  Saturday 
night,  or  any  other  before  agreed  time. 

To  play  at  Quadrats,  or  excite  any  of  the  Chappel  to 
play  at  Quadrate,  either  for  Money  or  Drink. 

This  Solace  is  generally  purehas'fl  by  the  Master- 
Printer  ;  as  well  because  It  hinders  the  Workmen's  work, 
as  because  It  Batters  and  spoils  the  Quadrats :  For  Uie 
manner  how  they  Play  with  them  is  thus :  They  take  five 
or  acven  more  m  Quadrats  (generally  of  the  English 
Body)  and  holding  their  Hand  below  the  Surface  of  the 
Correcting-Stone,  shake  them  in  their  Hand,  and  toss 
them  upon  the  Stone,  and  then  count  how  many  Kicks 
upwards  each  man  throws  in  three  times,  or  any  other 


number  of  times  agreed  on  ;  And  he  that  throws  most 
Wins  the  Bctt  of  all  the  rest,  and  stands  out  free,  till 
the  rest  have  try'd  who  throws  fewest  Nicks  upwards 
in  so  many  throws ;  for  all  tlic  nest  are  free :  and  he 
pays  the  Bott. 

For  any  to  Take  up  a  Sheet,  if  he  rcceiv'd  Copy- 
money  ;  Or  if  ho  rcceiv'd  no  Copy-money,  and  did  Take 
up  a  Sheet,  and  carryed  that  Shcot  or  Shoots  olf  the 
Printing-House  till  the  whole  Book  was  Printed  off  and 
Publisht. 

Any  of  the  Workmen  may  purchase  a  Solace  for  any 
trivial  matter,  if  the  rest  of  the  Chappel  consent  to  it. 
As  if  any  of  the  Workmen  Sing  in  the  Chappcl ;  he  that 
is  offended  at  it  may,  with  the  Chappels  Consent  pur- 
chase a  penny  or  twopenny  Solace  for  any  of  the  Work- 
mens  singing  after  the  Solace  is  made ;  Or  if  a  Workman 
or  a  Stranger  salute  a  Woman  in  the  Chappel,  after  the 
making  of  the  Solace,  It  is  a  Solace  of  such  a  Value  as  is 
agreed  on. 

The  price  of  all  Solaces  to  be  purchased  is  wholly  Ar- 
bitrary in  the  Chappel.  And  a  Penny  Solace  may  per- 
haps cost  the  Purchaser  Six  Pence,  Twelve  Pence,  or 
more  for  the  Good  of  the  Chappcl. 

Yet  sometimes  Solaces  may  cost  double  the  purchase 
or  more,  As  if  some  Compositor  have  (to  affront  a 
Press-iunn)  put  a  Wisp  of  Hay  in  the  Press-man's  Ball- 
Backs  ;  If  the  Press-man  cannot  well  brook  this  affront, 
lie  will  lay  sis  Pence  down  on  the  Correcting  Stone  to 
purchase  a  Solace  of  twelve  pence  upon  hint  that  did 
it;  and  the  Chappel  cannot  injustice  refuse  to  grant  it : 
because  it  tends  to  the  Good  of  the  Chappel :  And  be- 
ing  granted,  it  becomes  overy  Mem  Oct's  duty  to  make 
what  discovery  he  can :  because  it  tends  to  the  farther 
Good  of  the  Chappel ;  And  by  this  means  it  seldom 
happens  but  the  Agressor  is  found  out. 

Nor  did  Solaces  reach  only  tho  Members  of  the  Chap- 
pel, but  also  Strangers  that  came  into  the  Chappel,  and 
offered  affronts  or  indignities  to  the  Chappel,  or  any  of 
its  Members ;  the  Chappel  would  determine  it  a  Solace, 
Example, 

It  was  a  Solace  for  any  to  come  to  the  King's  Printing- 
house  and  ask  for  a  Ballad, 

For  any  to  come  and  enquire  of  a  Compositor,  whether 
he  bad  News  of  such  a  Galley  at  Sea, 

For  any  to  bring  a  Wisp  Of  Hay,  directed  to  any  of  the 
Press-men. 

And  such  Strangers  were  commonly  scut  by  some  who 
knew  the  Customs  of  the  Chappel,  and  had  a  mind  to 
put  a  Trick  upon  tho  Stranger. 

Other  Customs  were  used  m  the  Chappel,  which  were 
not  Solaces,  viz.  Every  new  Workman  to  pay  half  a 
Crown  ;  which  is  called  his  Benvenue  :  This  Bonvenuo 
being  so  constant  a  Custome  is  still  lookt  upon  by  all 
Workmen  as  the  undoubted  Sight  of  the  Chappel,  and 
therefore  never  disputed  ;  3ret  he  who  has  not  paid  his 
Benvenue  is  no  Member  of  the  Chappel  nor  enjoys  any 
benefit  of  Chappel-Money, 

If  a  Journey-man  Wrought  formerly  upon  the  same 
Printing-House  and  iiny  or  the  Chappel  can  prove  it,  he 
pays  half  a  Benvenue, 

I  told  you  before  that  abusive  language  or  giving 
the  Lye  was  a  Solace :  But  if  in  discourse,  when  any 
of  the  Workmen  affirm  any  tiling  that  is  not  believed, 
the  Compositor  knocks  with  the  back-comer  of  his  Com- 
posing-stick against  the  lower  Ledge  of  his  Lower  Case, 
and  the  Press-man  knocks  tho  handles  of  his  Ball-stocks 
together :  Thereby  signifying  the  discredit  thoy  give  to 
his  Story. 

It  is  now  customary  that  Journey-men  are  paid  for  all 
Church  Holy  days  that  full  not  on  a  Sunday,  whether 
they  work  or  no :  And  they  are  by  Contract  with  the 
Master  Printer  paid  proportionally  for  what  they  un- 
dertake to  Earn  every  Working  day.be  it  half  a  Crown, 
two  Shillings,  three  Shillings,  four  Shillings,  &c. 

It  is  also  customary  for  all  the  Journey-men  to  make 
every  Tear  new  Paper  Windows,  whether  the  old  will 
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serve  again  or  no ;  Because  that  day  they  make  them, 
the  Master  Printer  gives  them  a  Way -goose  ;  that  is,  he 
makes  them  a  good  Feaat,  and  not  only  entertains  them 
at  bis  own  House,  but  besides,  give*  them  Money  to 
spend  at  the  Ale-house  or  Tavern  at  night ;  and  to  this 
Feast  they  invite  the  Corrects,  Founder,  Smith,  Joyner, 
and  Inck -maker,  who  nJl  of  them  Severally  (except  the 
Corrector  in  his  own  Civility)  open  their  Purse-strhigs 
and  add  their  Benevolence  (which  Workmen  account 
their  duty,  because  they  generally  cliuse  tliese  Work- 
men) to  the  Master  Printers  :  But  from  tho  Corrector 
they  expect  nothing,  because  the  Master  Printer  chus- 
inghim,  the  Workmen  can  do  him  no  kindness. 

These  Way-gooses  are  always  kept  about  Barthole- 
mcw-tlde.  And  till  the  Master-Printer  liave  given  this 
Way-goose,  the  journoy-inon  do  not  use  to  work  by 
Candle  Light, 

If  a  Journey-man  marry,  he  pays  half  a  Crown  to  the 
Chappel. 

when  lus  wife  comes  to  the  Chappel,  she  pays  six 
Pence :  and  then  all  tho  Journeymen  joyn  their  two 
Pence  apiece  to  welcome  her. 

If  a  Journeyman  have  a  Son  born,  he  pays  one  Shilling. 

If  a  daughter  horn,  six  Pence, 

The  Father  of  the  Chappel  drinks  first  of  Chappel 
Drink,  except  some  other  Journeyman  have  a  Token  ; 
viz.  Some  agreed  piece  of  Coin  or  Mettle  markt  by  con- 
sent of  the  Chapoel :  for  then  producing  that  Token,  he 
Drinks  first.  This  Token  is  Always  given  to  him  who  in 
the  Bound  should  have  drunk,  find  the  last^  (Jhappel- 
drlnk  held  out.  Therefore  whon  Chappel  drink  comes 
in^liey  generally  say,  Who  has  tho  Token  1 

Though  these  Customs  are  no  Solaces,  yet  the  Chappel 
Excommunicates  the  Delinquent ;  and  he  shall  have  no 
benefit  of  Chappcl-money  till  ho  have  paid, 

It  Is  also  customary  in  some  Printing-houses  that  if 
the  Compositor  or  Press-man  mnke  either  the  other  stand 
still  through  the  neglect  of  their  contracted  Tuslc,  thai 
then  he  who  neglected,  shall  pay  him  that  stands  still  as 
much  as  if  he  had  wrought. 

The  Compositors  are  Jocosely  called  Galley  Slaves  ; 
Because  allusively  they  arc  as  it  were  bound,  to  their 
Gullies. 

And  the  Press-men  are  Jocosely  called  Horses :  Be- 
cause of  the  hard  labour  they  go  through  all  day  long. 

An  Apprentice  when  he  is  Hound  pays  half  a  Crown 
to  the  Cliappcl,  and  when  he  is  made  Free,  another  hslf 
Crown  to  the  Chappel ;  but  is  yet  no  Member  of  the 
Cliappel ;  And  if  he  continue  to  Work  Journey-work  in 
the  some  House,  he  pays  another  half  Crown,  and  is  then 
a  Member  of  the  Chappel. 

The  Printers  of  London,  Musters  and  Journey-men, 
have  every  Year  a  general  Feast,  whfch  since  the  re- 
building of  Stationers  Hall  Is  commonly  kept  there. 
This  Feast  is  made  by  four  Stewards,  viz,  two  Masters 
and  two  Joumey-men ;  ■which  Stewards,  with  the  Col- 
lection of  half  a  Crown  apiece  of  every  Guest,  defray 
the  Charges  of  the  whole  Feast ;  and  as  they  Collect  the 
Half-Crowns,  they  deliver  every  Guest  a  Ticket,  wherein 
is  specified  the  Time  and  Phiee  they  are  to  meet  at,  and 
the  Church  they  are  to  go  to  ;  To  which  Ticket  ht  affixed 
the  Names  and  Seals  of  each  Steward. 

It  is  commonly  kept  on  or  about  May-day :  When, 
about  ten  a  Clock  in  the  Morning  thoy  meet  at  Stationers 
Hull,  and  from  thence  50  to  some  Church  thereabouts ; 
Pour  Wntfflers  fas  Servitures)  by  two  and  two  walking 
before  with  White  Staves  in  their  Hands,  and  Red  and 
Blue  Ribbons  hung  Belt-wise  upon  their  left  Shoulders, 
Those  go  before  to  make  way  for  the  Company.  Then 
walks  the  Beadle  of  the  Company  of  Stationers,  with  the 
Company's  Staff  in  his  Hand,  and  Ribbon*  as  tho  Whif- 
flers,  and  after  him  the  Divine  (whom  the  Stewards  be- 
fore ingag*d  to  Preach  thorn  a  Sermon)  and  his  Bender. 
Then  the  Stewards  walk  by  two  and  two,  with  long 
White  Wands  in  their  Hands,  and  Jill  the  rest  of  tho 
Company  follows,  till  they  enter  the  Churuh. 


Then  Divine  Service  begins,  Anthems  are  Sung,  and  a 
Sermon  Preached  to  suit  Uie  Solemnity  ;  Which  ended, 
they  in  the  Same  OrdeT  walk  bach  again  to  Stationers 
Hall  ;  where  they  are  immediately  entertain'd  with  tho 
City  Weights  and  Other  Musick  :  And  as  every  Guest 
enters,  lie  delivers  his  Ticket  (which  gives  him  Admit- 
tance) to  a  Person  appointed  by  tho  Steward  to  receive  it, 

The  Master,  Wardens  and  other  Grandees  of  the  Com- 
pany (ulthough  perhaps  no  Printers)  are  yet  commonly 
invited,  and  take  their  Seats  at  the  upper  Table,  and  the 
nest  of  the  Company  whore  it  pieces  them  best.  The 
Tables  being  furoish'd  with  variety  of  Dishes  of  tbe  Beat 
Cheor :  And  to  make  the  entertainment  more  splendid 
ia  usher'd  in  with  Loud  Mustek.  And  after  Grace  Is 
said  (commonly  by  the  Minister  that  PreaehYl  the  Ser- 
mon) every  one  Feasts  himself  with  wliftt  he  likes  Best ; 
Whiles  the  Whimera  and  other  Officers  wait  with  Hap- 
klns,  Plates,  Boer,  Ale,  and  Wine,  of  all  Sorts,  to  accom- 
modate each  Guest  according  to  his  desire.  And  to 
make  their  Cheer  go  clicerfuller  down,  are  entertained 
with  tWusick  and  Songs  all  Dinner  time. 

Dinner  being  near  ended,  the  Kings  and  the  Dukes 
Healths  is  begun,  by  the  several  Stewards  at  the  several 
Tables,  and  goes  orderly  around  to  all  the  Guests, 

And  whiles  these  I  tail  the.  are  Drinking,  each  Steward 
sets  a  Plato  on  each  Table,  beginning  tit  the  upper  end, 
and  conveying  it  downwards,  to  Collect  the  Benevolence 
of  Charitable  minds  towards  the  relief  of  Printers  Poor 
Widows.  And  at  the  same  time  each  Steward  distrib- 
utes a  Catalog™  of  such  Printers  as  have  held  Stewards 
ever  since  the  Feast  was  first  kept,  viz,  from  the  Year  of 
Christ  1631. 

After  Dinner,  and  Grace  said,  the  Ceremony  of  Elect- 
ing now  Stewards  for  the  next  Year  begins ;  Therefore 
the  present  Stewards  withdraw  into  another  Boom : 
And  put  Garlands  of  Green  Laurel,  or  of  Box  on  their 
Eleads,  and  White-wands  in  their  Hands,  and  are  again 
Usher'd  uut  of  the  withdrawing  Room  by  the  Beadle  of 
the  Company,  with  the  Company's  Staff  in  his  Hand  and 
with  Musick  sounding  before  them :  Then  follows  one 
of  the  Whifflers  with  a  great  Bowl  of  White-wine  und 
Sugar  in  his  Bight  Hand,  and  his  Whifflers  Staff  in  his 
Left :  Then  follows  tho  Eldest  Steward,  and  then  an- 
other Whiffier  as  the  first,  with  n  Bowl  of  White- wine 
and  Sugar  before  the  second  Steward,  and  in  like  man- 
ner another  Whiffl  or  before  tho  Third,  and  another  before 
the  Fourth.  And  thus  they  walk  with  Musick  sounding 
before  them  three  times  around  the  Hall :  And  in  a 
fourth  round  tho  first  Steward  takes  the  Bowl  of  his 
Whiffler  and  Drinks  to  one  (whom  before  he  resolved 
on)  by  tho  Title  of  Mr.  Btoward  Elect :  And  taking  the 
Garland  off  his  own  Head  puts  It  upon  the  Steward 
Elects  Head.  At  which  Ceremony  the  Spectators  chip 
their  Hands,  and  such  as  stand  on  the  Tables  or  Benches, 
so  Drum  with  their  Feet  that  the  whole  Hall  is  filled 
with  Noise,  as  applauding  the  Choice.  Then  the  pres- 
ent Steward  takes  out  the  Steward  Jilect,  giving  him  the 
Eight  Hand,  and  walks  with  liim  Hitnd  in  Hand,  behind 
the  throe  present  Stewards  another  Round  about  the 
Hall ;  And  in  the  next  Bound,  as  aforesaid,  the  Second 
Steward  Drinks,  to  another  with  the  same  Ceremony  as 
the  first  did  ;  «nd  SO  the  Third  Steward,  and  so  the 
Fourth,  and  then  all  walk  one  Round  more  Hand  hi 
Hand  about  the  Hall,  that  the  Company  may  take  notice 
of  the  Stewards  Elect.  And  so  ends  the  Ceremony  o£ 
the  Day. 

This  Ceremony  being  over,  such  ns  will  go  their  ways ; 
but  others  that  stay,  are  Diverted  with  Musick,  SongB, 
Daneing,  Fstrcing,  &c  till  at  last  they  all  hud  it  time  to 
depart, 

Out. — An  engraved  block  or  plato  fn  relief ;  a  wood- 
cut. Tho  term  is  supposed  to  have  originated  from  the 
fact  that  engraving  is  executed  by  cutting.  No  other 
term  is  commonly  used  in  the  printing-office,  It  is  not 
employed  for  a  steel  or  copper-plate  engraving.  Elee- 
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trotype  or  stereotype  cuts  should  be  proved  on  coming 
into  an  office  and  one  proof  given  to  the  author,  the 
Other  being  pasted  into  a  book,  with  a  number  against 
it,  referring  to  the  location  In  which  it  is  to  be  placed, 
so  that  it  may  easily  Ik;  found  again,  It  should  then  be 
laid  on  a  shelf/together  with  those  whose  numbers  are 
closest  to  it.  The  pile  aliould  not  he  very  high,  as  it 
must  be  utipllcd  to  take  oat  those  at  the  bottom  when 
they  arc  needed.  Each  pile  should  have  a  tag  to  show 
the  largest  and  smallest  number  contained  In  it,  as  B  1 
to  23,  and  between  each  layer  should  be  a  sheet  of  card- 
board or  mill-board.  It  Is  most  convenient  to  namo  the 
cuts  after  their  owners,  as  Jones  1&27,  Alexander  97, 
Times  118.  The  books  in  which  these  impressions  are 
pasted  should  be  large  ones,  a  foot  or  more  In  length,  so 
that  as  many  as  possible  can  he  put  on  a  page.  When 
a  cut  is  sent  away  a  receipt  should  be  taken  for  it  and  a 
memorandum  mnde  on  tlie  page :  "Delivered.  June  7, 
1891,"  Cuts  accumulate  very  rapidly,  and  customers 
should  consequently  be  requested  to  take  them  away  as 
soon  as  possible  after  being  used.  When  they  neglect 
to  do  so  a  note  should  be  sent  to  them,  with  a  printed 
leading,  saying :  "  Engravings  or  stereotype  blocks  left 
in  the  care  of  Caxton  &  Co.  after  printing  are  at  the 
owner's  risk.  as  Caxton  &  Co,  will  not  be  responsible." 
In  many  eases,  of  course,  an  agreement  maybe  made  by 
which  they  are  to  be  retained,  but  the  printer  should 
disclaim  responsibility  for  loss,  whether  for  fire  or  other 
reason.  When  an  agreement  has  been  made  to  store 
them  after  use  the  stereotype  or  electrotype  blocks,  in- 
dexed as  before,  should  be  pacltcd  away  in  boxes  and 
placed  in  vaults,  each  box  having  a  mark  upon  it  to 
show  its  contents.  It  is  not  advisable  to  put  wood-cute 
in  a  vault,  as  they  are  likely  to  swell  from  moisture. 
Neither  should  they  be  piled  up  on  shelves,  but  laid  on 
their  edges.  See  under  Wood-Outs,  Much  discussion 
has  taken  place  among  printers  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  cuts  and  stereotypes  left  in  their  possession,  when 
they  cannot  be  delivered, but  no  definite  conclusion  has 
been  reached, 

Cnt-Against,— A  board  against  which  the  knife  of 
a  cutting-machine  strikes. 

Out  Down. — "When  a  plow-knife  dips  downward  out 
of  the  level  It  is  said  to  cut  down,  hut  if  it  reverses  this 
movement  it  Is  said  to  cut  up. 

Cut  Edges. — A.  book  which  has  been  cut  by  a  ma- 
chine is  said  to  have  cut  edges.  If  only  opened  by  a 
knife  at  each  place  where  the  fold  occurs  it  is  said  to 
be  uneut,  TJncut,  therefore,  1ms  the  same  meaning  as 
untrltmned,  and  cut  signifies  trimmed. 

Out  Flush. — In  bookbinding  Mils  means  that  the 
cloth  cover  Is  drawn  on  the  book  and  the  whole  cut  at 
once,  cover  and  all,  tbe  edge  of  the  cover  being  cut  flush 
with  thy  edge  of  the  book, 
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Oat  Forme, — Forms  containing  illustrations,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  ordinary  forms  in  which  there  are  no 
illustration*. 

Cut-in  Letter. — A  type  of  large  slae  adjusted  at  the 
beginning  of  n  ctmpVit.—^faiKeUar. 

Cut-in  Note. — A  note  justified  into  the  side  of  a 
page.   The  type  is  always  much  smaller  and  the  words 
are  few.   The  note  forms  a  rectangle,  and  is 
taken  out  of  the  square  of  the  page,  as  in  tut-in 
the  margin.    The  compositor  receives  an  ex-  Tfote, 
tra  price  for  this  work,  as  it  is  very  trouble- 
some.   It  should  be  against  the  matter  to  which  it  re- 
fers, Hnd  should  have  mere  than  one  line  follow  it  in  the 
same  paragraph. 

Cutter. — The  person  in  the  warehouse  who  does  the 
cutting  of  paper. 

Cutting-Machine.— See  PApSli-CtTTTBIL 

Cutting  Matrixes.— To  cut  the  punches  necessary 
to  form  the  matrixes.    An  inaccurate  expression. 

Cutting-out  Knife,— A  sharp  pointed  knife  used  in 
making  ready. 

Cutting  the  Frlsltet,— To  cut  out  of  the  frtsket 
spaces  sufficient  to  allow  tlio  types  to  strike  against  the 
sheet  to  be  printed. 

Cyclostyle.— An  apparatus  for  obtaining  manifold 
fuc-simile  copies  of  writing,  <&e.  Punctures  are  made 
In  the  matrix  by  points  on  a  little  wheel,  and  through 
these  points  color  is  forced  in  a  manner  similar  to  a 
stencil,  but  with  a  roller  instead  of  a  brush. 

Cylinder  Bearers. — Pieces  of  wood  at  the  side  of 
the  bed  of  a  press,  type  high  or  thereabouts,  so  that  the 
hardness  of  the  impression  may  not  be  so  sensibly  felt  at 
the  edges. 

Cylinder  Galley-Press.  —The  English  name  for  a 
proof-press  which  gives  its  impression  by  rolling  over 
the  type  a  heavy  roller  of  metal. 

Cylinder  Frees-— A  printing-machlno  giving  its  im- 
pression by  means  of  a  cylinder.  It  is  known  as  small 
cylinder  or  large  cylinder,  according  to  its  dimensions. 
A  double  cylinder  is  where  two  cylinders  are  employed 
to  give  an  impression  against  a  flat  bed ;  but  a  four,  six, 
eight  or  ten  cylinder  press  is  where  one  large  cylinder, 
upon  which  is  a  form,  rotates  in  succession  against  a 
number  of  smaller  ones,  each  of  these  smaller  one*  giv- 
ing un  impression  at  each  rotation.    Bee  Pru&s. 

Cylinder  Sheets. — The  sheets  pasted  upon  the  cyl- 
inder which  form  tbe  foundation  of  the  making-ready. 

Cylindrical  Printing. — A  term  frequently  used  in 
the  older  books  to  imply  printing  upon  a  cylinder  press. 
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THIS  fourth  letter  of  tlie  alphabet.  It  is  a 
thick  letter,  being  in  width  a  littlo  more 
than  bnlf  its  height  from  top  to  bottom. 
In  lower  case  it  is  nearly  like  an  overturned 
p,  but  with  a  difference  In  the  serif.  The 
capital  D,  It  is  said,  was  copied  from  the  Greek  A  or 
Delta,  As  nn  Initial  letter  on  medals,  &c.,  it  indicates 
the  names  of  countries,  cities  and  persons  *  also  the 
words  dovotus,  designatus,  divns,  dominns,  &c. ;  11 .  M. , 
diis  manibus ;  D.  0.  M.,  Deo  Optimo  Maximo.  Among 
Roman  numerals  D  signifies  GQO,  but  it  did  not  do  so, 
according  to  a  German  authority,  until  fifteen  hundred 
years  alter  Christ.  The  Bonmns  designated  1,000  in 
this  way ;  OIO.  The  early  printers,  continues  the  same 
authority,  thought  it  best  to  express  500  by  half  tlie 
character  of  1,000,  and  therefore  introduced  10,  which 
soon  grew  into  D.  If  a  line  was  marked  over  it  it  sig- 
nified 5,000.  In  dedications  D.  thrice  rapoatcd  signifies 
Dat,  Donat,  Dicat ;  or  Dat,  DIcat,  Dedicat.  As  an  ab- 
breviation of  the  jurists,  D  signifies  the  Pandects  (Di- 
gests). D  stands  for  doctor  in  M.  D.,  DL.  D.,  and  a 
number  of  other  abbreviations.  It  is  the  second  note 
of  the  scale,  beginning  with  C.  In  lower  case,  d.  stands 
for  penny  (denarius).  C.  0,  DM  collect  on  delivery  ; 
A.  D„  year  of  our  Lord. 

Dabber. — A  soft  leather  or  silk  bail,  used  instead  of 
a  roller  for  inking  a  printing-form,  more  frequently  by 
engravers  thnn  printers.  In  former  years,  before  the  in- 
troduction of  rollers,  this  was  never  known  under  any 
other  title  than  ball. 

Dabbing. — In  bookbinding,  to  dab  a  wet  sponge 
filled  with  some  color  upon  the  cover  of  a  book,  either 
covering  it  completely  or  only  in  part,  then  foDowing  it 
with  another  sponge  having  a  different  color. 

DaffCfer. — A  reference  mark,  thus  :  J,  used  in  print- 
ing and  writing ;  also  called  obelisk.  It  is  the  second 
reference  mark,  coming  next  after  the  star.  In  German 
books  and  newspapers,  following  s.  persona  name,  It  sig- 
nifies that  he  is  dead. 

DallflBtypie,— A  method  of  process  engraving. 

Daily  Wewspapere. — These  have  been  in  existence 
In  the  United  States  since  178B,  the  Daily  Advertiser 
having  been  begun  in  Philadelphia  in  that  year,  and  a 
journal  of  the  same  name  in  New  York  two  years  sub- 
sequently. It  was  not  long  before  this  example  was 
imitated  in  the  other  cities  or  the  United  States,  and  tho 
number  of  dailies  has  now  increased  so  rapidly  that  there 
are  said  to  bo  1 ,536  in  the  Union  at  present  and  ninety  in 
the  British  provinces.  A  dally  newspaper  has  a  three- 
fold character.  It  is  a  daily  historian,  collecting  tine 
news  of  the  whole  world  as  well  as  it  conveniently  can, 
but  that  of  its  immediate  neighborhood  very  fully ;  an 
agency  by  which  private  persons  can  make  known  to 
the  whole  community  more  effectually  than  in  any  other 
way  what  they  desire  to  buy  and  what  they  have  to  sell ; 
and  It  is  also  a  printlng-ofllce,  where  the  news  and  adver- 
tisements may  bo  set  up,  printed  and  distributed.  Id  tlie 
smallest  dailies  a  single  person  may  sometime*  supervise 
all  these  functions,  but  the  success  of  the  enterprise  then 
depends  completely  upon  tlie  liealth  and  industry  of  Hint 
individual,   The  classes  into  which  daily  newspapers  are 


gcnerttlly  divided  are  four.  There  is  the  small  daily, 
Such  as  maybe  found  iu  towns  of  twenty  thousand  peo- 
ple, having  a  circulation  of  fif  teen  hundred  or  two  thou- 
sand copies,  and  total  receipts  annually  varying  from 
$1 0,000  to  $80,000 ;  the  daily  in  places  like  Syracuse, 
Troy  or  Des  Moines,  where  circulations  may  reach  ten 
thousand  and  total  receipts  of  the  largest  approximate 
$100,000  or  $160,000 ;  the  daily  in  large  places  like  Min- 
neapolis, San  Franc I ecu  or  Baltimore,  perhaps  reselling 
twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  circulation  and  having 
receipts  from  $200,000  to  #400,000 ;  and  the  large  and 
expensive  newspapers  carried  on  only  hi  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago, 
having  receipts  varying  from  half  a  million  to  two  mill- 
ions annually  and  circulations  varying  from  forty  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  Those  last  named  can 
spend  money  on  projects  which  would  bankrupt  smaller 
publications,  and  yet  have  them  productive.  In  the  jour- 
nal of  the  second  class  given  there  will  be  an  editor  and 
assistant,  who  together  maiuige  tlie  paper  and  write  the 
editorials ;  a  telegraph  editor,  a  city  editor  and  a  num- 
ber of  reporters,  from  four  to  ten,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  place  and  of  the  newspaper ;  a  man  who  looks 
after  the  markets,  and  two  or  three  paid  correspondents. 
In  the  counting-room  there  will  be  the  publisher,  a  book- 
keeper and  several  clerks,  and  outside  there  will  be  a 
collector  of  advertisements.  At  night  there  will  be  the 
mailing  and  delivery  clerks,  and  the  carriers  will  appear 
at  daybreak.  In  the  printing-office  a  foreman  una  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  men  are  required,  and  in  the  press- 
room two  or  three  pressmen  and  as  many  boys.  With 
each  enlargement  the  force  increases,  possibly  reaching 
In  all  departments  five  or  six  hundred  persons  in  the 
largest  establishments.  Here  each  subdivision  }g  very 
much  Specialized.  Instead  of  a  single  man  being  em- 
ployed to  do  a  certain  thing,  there  is  un  army. 

The  effort  of  most  newspapers  of  to-day  Is  to  make 
the  largest  attainable  profit.  Their  conductors  care  lit- 
tle about  influencing  public  opinion  if  their  balance- 
sheet  looks  right  at  the  end  of  the  year.  To  attain  this  it 
is  necessary  to  have  their  paper  interesting,  that  it  may 
sell  well.  The  plain  matter  of  fact  account  of  murders, 
quarrels,  crimes  and  public  affairs  which  suited  the  last 
generation,  and  still  suits  the  English,  is  too  dull.  It 
must  be  copious,  as  each  reader  does  not  peruse  the 
whole  journal,  but  only  tlie  portion  which  interests  him. 
It  must  omit  nothing  that  is  in  a  rival's  newspaper, -for 
that  leads  to  the  impression  that  the  management  is 
careless  in  the  collection  of  news.  Having  taken  care 
of  these  things,  provided  specialists  for  the  topics  that 
ordinary  men  know  very  little  about,  and  commented 
suitably  upon  what  has  happened,  the  editor's  duty  is 
done.  The  publisher  has  several  things  to  see  to  of 
almost  equal  importance.  He  is,  of  course,  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  furnishing  the  money  to  keep 
tlie  business  going,  to  pay  the  salaries  and  wages  and  to 
buy  tlie  supplies.  All  tlie  employees,  including  those  of 
the  printing-office,  are  under  his  control  and  subject  to 
removal  by  him,  except  tliose  in  the  editorial  depart- 
ment. He  must  see  Unit  tlie  pa.per  Is  delivered  and  that 
the  proper  efforts  are  made  to  extend  its  circulation. 
This  extension,  however  is  determined  chiefly  by  Its 
readablcnesa  and  by  tlie  Interest  it  creates  In  its  neigh- 
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borhood,  and  if  it  maintains  a  high  standard  in  these 
respects  the  desired  result  probably  will  come  speedily. 
Half  of  the  income  is  derived  from  advertisements,  the 
effort  of  the  publisher  always  being  to  have  as  great  a 
number  is  possible.  The  reason  why  one  newspaper 
has  many  advertisements  and  another  has  few  Is  that  the 
former  has  succeeded  in  Impressing  upon  the  community 
the  Idea  that  It  pays  to  insert  notices  in  It,  It  does  not 
follow  necessarily  that  the  paper  having  the  largest  cir- 
culation is  the  best  one  in  which  to  advertise.  The 
printing  of  a  paper,  Its  typographical  display,  and  the 
fact  that  It  circulates  among  a  class  which  is  able  to  buy 
arc  all  factors  in  determining  the  value  of  advertising. 
Most  newspapers  receive  a  great  deal  from  Advertising 
agents,  and  they  themselves  generally  employ  a  man  or 
two  to  gather  advertisements.  Branch  offices  for  their 
receipt  are  kept  by  the  larger  New  York  dailies  in  up- 
town localities. 

The  accounts  of  a  daily  newspaper  are  not  compli- 
cated, In  small  towns  the  advertising  1ft  mostly  by  the 
year,  and  special  terms  and  Special  credits  are  held  out. 
Stranger^  must  pay  cash  in  advance.  In  large  cities 
only  well-known  houses  which  are  in  the  habit  of  adver- 
tising have  credit  given  them.  Thus  a  bank  or  trust 
company  will  ordinarily  pay  cash,  while  a  mercantile 
house  with  a  quarter  of  the  capital  which  docs  consider- 
able advertising  will  have  credit  if  desired,  One  or  two 
hundred  accounts  are  as  many  as  are  kept  by  any  New 
York  daily,  and  in  these  are  included  perhaps  twenty 
of  advertising  agents.  These  agents  are  glad  to  receive 
arh^Ttisements  from  any  responsible  source,  give  credit 
to  the  advertisor  and  pay  cash,  if  necessary,  to  the  news- 
paper. New  York  dailies  present  their  accounts  every 
month  and  expect  payment  at  onoo.  The  news  com- 
panies pay  once  a  week  for  what  they  get,  and  the  car- 
riers at  the  same  time.  Very  few  newspapers  of  the 
largest  class  now  have  carriers.  Those  who  deliver  the 
journals  are  small  newsdealers  who  the  day  before  pur- 
chase tokens  or  slips  of  paper  entitling  them  to  as  many 
newspapers  as  they  are  likely  to  require,  and  give  these 
chocks  or  tokens  to  the  delivery  clerk  in  the  morning. 
Thus  no  time  is  lost  in  making  change,  and  the  news- 
paper knows  more  closely  the  total  number  which  it  will 
bo  necessary  to  print.  But  in  New  York  the  wholesale 
news  companies  perform  this  function  to  a  very  great 
extent.  They  deliver  to  the  newsdealer,  which  the 
morning  newspapers  will  not  do,  and  they  also  sell  him 
everything  else  he  desires.  On  a  two-cent  paper  the 
usual  discount  to  the  deliverer  is  half  a  ceut,  and  on  the 
three-cent  papers  threo-tiiuvrtcrS  of  a  Cent ;  but  this  is 
sometimes  exceeded.  Half  a  cent  is  generally  demanded 
on  one-cent  papers,  although  this  is  a  large  price  for  dis- 
tribution. 

The  largest  bill  on  a  very  largely  circulated  daily  is  for 
paper.  All  such  newspapers  are  now  printed  on  web 
presses,  and  the  quantity  of  paper  used  is  enormous. 
The  next  expense  m  some  places  Is  the  editorial,  whfle 
in  others  it  is  the  composing-room,  The  stereotyping 
expenses  are  dealt  with  as  a  part  of  those  of  the  compos- 
ing-room. The  paper  is  purcliased  by  the  counting- 
room,  and  its  receipt  Is  verified  by  One  of  tlie  men  in  the 
pressroom  who  is  charged  with  that  duty,  The  com- 
positors paste  their  slips  orduplicates  together,  and  these 
are  measured  on  Thursday  by  one  of  the  assistant  fore- 
men, who  also  adds  to  the  account  all  tho  bills  of  weekly 
hands  and  sends  It  to  the  cashier.  If  the  placo  is  not  a 
very  large  one  this  may  be  done  on  Friday.  On  Satur- 
day, the  figures  having  been  verified  as  to  addition,  the 
amount  Is  sent  up  in  soparatc  envelopes  and  the  men 
are  then  paid.  In  tho  editorial  room  oue  of  the  men  is 
charged  with  the  special  duty  of  keeping  the  accounts 
ei  that  department,  and  he  makes  up  the  roll  at  tho  end 
of  the  week.  The  city  editor  has  examined  the  bills  of 
the  reporters  and  verified  them  against  the  proofs ;  has 
measured  the  amounts  and  entered  the  names  on  his 
book.  The  additional  editorial  expenses  are  placed  with 


these  by  the  editor's  secretary,  the  managing  editor  or 
whoever  has  this  responsibility,  and  the  book  or  sheet 
Is  then  sent  to  the  counting-room.  But  no  money  iB  sent 
back  with  it.  Each  man  has  a  check  given  him  similar 
to  one  drawn  on  a  bank,  which  he  presents  In  the  pub- 
lishing-cilice. The  pressroom  has  a  similar  book  to  the 
composing-room,  ond  SO  has  the  counting-room.  All 
bills  arc  included  In  these  four  departments.  First,  the 
composing-room,  including  Hie  proof-room  and  stereo- 
typers ;  second,  the  editorial  room,  including  salaries, 
telegraph  expenses  and  special  sums  paid  out.  for  news 
or  traveling  expenses,  &c. ;  third,  the  prcssTOOm ;  and, 
fourth,  the  publication  office.  Under  this^  are  included 
paper,  ink,  presses,  typo,  repairs  to  building,  rent,  giis 
and  so  on ;  but  some  publishers  afterwards  divide  this 
under  other  headings,  so  that  expenses  can  be  more  care- 
fully analyzed.  No  department  receives  any  money  and 
none  actually  pays  out  any,  except  the  counting-room. 
Should  a  reporter  be  sent  at  midnight  from  Boston  to 
St.  Paul,  an  order  would  be  given  on  the  counting-room 
for  the  cash  necessary  for  fare.  If  It  was  not  In  hand 
enough  must  be  borrowed  from  some  one  In  the  build- 
ing, or  else  the  journey  must  be  postponed.  The  edi- 
torial department  has  no  money  of  its  own. 

Subscriptions  are  kept  by  the  same  plan  on  the  weekly 
edition  that  is  prtLCtlccd  on  country  newspapers.  Each 
issue  has  a  certain  whole  number,  as  5SS.  When  a  sub- 
scription begins,  Instead  of  putting  it  down  as  the  10th 
of  August,  1991,  to  expire  August  9, 18°£,  ftf  tv-ono  num- 
bers arc  added,  and  it  expires  with  No,  584.  In  this  way 
the  yrar  only  has  364  days.  With  the  dally  the  date  sys- 
tem is  followed. 

Tim  changes  in  newspaper  printing  within  a  few  years 
have  been  very  great  Up  to  about  185£  most  of  the 
New  York  dailies  were  printed  upon  a  flat-bed  press, 
and  nearly  all  of  those  in  other  cities.  Hoe's  type- 
nfivolving  press,  with  four  cylinders,  was  introduced  in 
1847,  Five  years  later  the  largest  circulations  were  of 
sixty  thousand,  but  on  one  four  or  six  cylinder  press  the 
first  or  second  side  required  in  the  one  case  twelve  horn's 
and  in  the  other  eight  nours.  Thus  Hie  New  York  Sun, 
which  bad  this  circulation,  went  to  press  with  its  second 
side  at  midnight,  and  did  not  complete  the  impression 
till  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Theoretically,  each  cylin- 
der printed  three  thousand  an  hour ;  practically,  a  four- 
cylinder  could  not  be  depended  upon,  day  after  day,  for 
more  than  Ave  thousand  an  hour.  The  next  advance 
was  in  having  two  or  three  presses,  so  that  the  first  side 
could  be  held  back  nearly  as  late  as  the  second  side. 
Then  the  number  of  Cylinders  was  increased  until  it 
reached  ten,  which  would  theoretically  print  thirty  thou- 
sand in  an  hour,  and  could  be  depended  upon  for  twelve 
or  thirteen.  These  presses  were  multiplied  till  some 
establishments  had  eight  of  different  sizes.  The  largest 
were  as  tall  as  an  ordinary  three-story  house.  ^  In  I860 
Charles  Oraske,  of  Now  York,  aucocodod  In  getting  pub- 
lishers to  look  at  his  device  for  paper  stereotyping,  which 
had  then  been  shown  for  six  years.  By  this  process  two, 
three  or  four  plates  could  be  made  of  the  same  pages, 
and  as  many  presses  put  at  work  at  onoe.  At  about  the 
same  time  Bullock  invented  his  press,  which  utilized  this 
stereotyping  method  and  the  web  system  of  feeding, 
and  after  the  war,  tlic  machine  having  been  more  thor- 
oughly worked  out  on  the  London  Times  in  the  Walter 
press,  it  formed  tho  basis  of  the  Hoe  web  press,  which 
was,  however,  far  more  perfect.  Since  that  time  a-  num- 
ber of  other  press-builders  have  adopted  tlic  same  theory. 
The  pressroom  has  become  much  more  compact  and  its 
cost  is  far  less  tlion  it  was  when  only  half  as  many  copies 
were  printed.  The  number  of  compositors  has  much 
increased,  as  well  sis  the  use  of  the  telegraph.  Special 
wires  are  now  very  common,  and  ten  or  twenty  columns 
are  frequently  thus  received  on  the  Chicago  and  Phila- 
delphia dailies.  In  1858  the  newspaper  in  Now  York 
tliat  employed  the  most  compositors  had  forty-five, 
Very  few  of  the  present  dailies  havo  so  small  a  force ; 
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four  or  Ave  pass  ninety,  and  one  employs  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  Ia  1638  the  total  receipts  of  the  largest  Now 
York  daily  were  $30,000 :  in  1852  they  were  $400,000, 
and  they  must  now  exceed  $3,300,000. 

Dftlton,  Michael,  an  eminent  Boston  founder,  died 
on  October  34,  1870,  lacking  a  few  months  of  being 
eighty  yews  old.  He  served  hia  apprenticeship  in  the 
Boston  Type-Foundry,  In  1845  entering  into  copartner- 
ship with  ye  wall  Phelps  and  purchasing  the  Dickinson 
Type-Foundry,  which  they  Afterwards  carried  on  as 
Phelps,  Dalton  &  Co.  He  was  a  very  skillful  workman, 

Dandy  or  Dandy  RoU.— A  roller  affixed  to  the 
paper-making  machine,  It  consists  of  a  light  metal 
frame  or  cylinder  covered  with  fine  wire-cloth  ;  tlie  wet 
web  of  paper  carried  on  the  endless  wire  of  the  paper- 
machino  passes  under  this  roller  and  is  pressed  by  it.  It 
also  serves  to  give  the  laid  or  wove  appearance  to  tlie 
sheet  of  paper,  and  when  various  figures,  letters  or  other 
devices  are  worked  in  fine  wiro  on  its  exterior  it  pro- 
duces the  effect  known  as  water-marking,  the  paper  be- 
ing made  thinner  at  tho  pcdnts  of  impression.  See  under 
Papek, 

DanlBh. — The  Danish  language  has  twenty-seven  let- 
ters, Including  q,  which  is  discarded  by  some  gramma- 
rians as  useless.  Both  the  black-letter  or  German  and 
the  Roman  characters  are  used,  the  latter  almost  exclu- 
sively in  scientific  works.  The  A  or  a  is  represented  lu 
the  black-letter  the  same  way,  a  little  circle  going  over 
the  top ;  it  represents  a  broad  or  double  aa.  The  J5  or  e 
is  likewise  imitated  in  the  black-letter ;  the  M  and  ce, 
formed  as  in  English,  are  represented  in  Gothic  charac- 
ters made  in  the  same  style,  and  the  0  and  o  have  dots 
over  the  top  in  both  sets  of  characters.  Every  noun  is 
printed  with  a  capital  letter,  as  in  German .  In  the  black- 
letter  the  German  double  letters  are  used,  There  is  a 
large  body  of  literature  in  Danish,  and  a  great  amount 
of  printing  is  executed  In  that  language, 

Dash. — A.  mark  of  punctuation  which  Indicates,  when 
strictly  used,  a.  complete  cliange  in  the  sentence  before 
and  »iter,  but  generally  used  somewlittt  like  a  paren- 
thesis or  a  colon.  It  is  very  difficult  lo  lay  down  rules 
for  its  use.  .Many  writers  use  it  as  strengthening  tlie 
sense  of  the  previous  pause,  and  therefore  combino  it 
with  the  comma,  tlie  semi-colon  or  tho  colon ;  but  this 
usage  h  not  that  of  tlie  best  printers.  It  is  totally  in- 
admissible us  something  to  fill  out  a  line,  when  that  ends 
with  a  period  and  there  is  hardly  enough  matter,  Somo 
offices  put  a  thin  space  cn  either  side,  but  general  au- 
thority is  against  this  practice.  Used  under  words  In 
catalogues  it  signifies  ditto,  hut  in  tables  expresses  a 
blank.  It  has  also  this  sense  in  ordinary  reading  matter, 
Dashes  are  cast  on  en,  em,  two-em  and  three-cm  bodies, 
and  were  formerly  cast  on  larger  ones,  but  this  practice 
has  gone  out  of  use.  The  lino  is  exactly  in  the  centre 
of  the  body  in  each  of  them,  and  they  can  be  joinod  to- 
gether to  make  a  long  dash.  Hyphens  cannot  be  added 
to  make  up  a  little  deficiency,  as  their  body  is  generally 
a  little  heavier  and  the  face  is  caat  a  trine  lower.  Dashes 
are  used  for  the  separations  between  the  heads  of  tables 
and  the  columns,  brass  rules  being  perpendicular,  and 
they  are  also  used  to  divide  the  footings  from  the  main 
part 

Daridaon,  James,  the  editor  of  the  National  Pub- 
lisher and  Printer,  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was  born 
at  Lempitlaw  on  the  Tweed  on  March  1, 1835.  He  came 
to  America  In  18&T,  and  has  lived  iu  Louisville,  Ky„ 
since  that  time.  Hib  first  work  was  In  the  office  of  the 
Presbyterian  Herald  as  bookkeeper  and  assistant  editor, 
and  he  continued  iu  that  position  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war.  In  1864  he  began  tuc  publication  of  tlie 
Western  Presbyterian,  and  a  few  years  later  added  books 
and  a  printing  department,  in  which  he  has  continued 
ever  since.  During  part  of  tie  time  he  was  associated 
with  his  brother,  Andrew  Davidson.   In  1886  he  began 
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the  publication  of  the  Southern  Publisher  and  Printer, 
especially  in  the  interest  of  employing  printers,  among 
whom  lie  advocated  the  formation  of  a  national  organi- 
zation. After  the  formation  of  tlie  United  Typothctai 
at  Chicago  in  1887,  at 
which  he  >vils  present 
as  a  delegate,  and  was 
chosen  recording  sec- 
retary, the  name  of  his 
journal  was  Changed 
to  the  National  Pub- 
lisher and  Printer.  He 
has  since  performed 
much  labor  for  the  so- 
ciety, and  has  aided  It 
materially  in  its  exten- 
sion. 

Davidson,  Tftoa., 

an  early  Scotch  print- 
er, who  had  an  office  in 
the  Fryere'sWynde  in 
Edinburgh  in  1636, 

Da  iris  OeoiUftt- 
itt(r  Press. — A  pres3 
made  in  Khodc  Island 
between  1850  and  1830,  in  which  part  of  a  Cylinder,  tri- 
angular m  form,  but  with  a  curved  face,  rocked  back- 
ward and  forward  over  the  form.  The  press  did  good 
work.  No  strings  or  tapes  were  used  with  the  sheets, 
and  good  register  was  afforded.  , 

Dftvy.  William. — This  gentleman,  who  was  a"  cloi- 
gyiuau,  wrote  a  System  of  Divinity  in  a  Course  of  Ser- 
mons, filling  twenty-sis  volumes,"  of  which  he  was  not 
only  the  author  but  also  the  compositor,  pressman  and 
binder.  He  had  no  assistance,  except  such  as  he  derived 
from  a  servant-girl,  who  inked  thy  types  for  a  portion  of 
the  edition.  Only  fourteen  eopfiss  were  printed.  The 
work  was  issued  between  1736  and  1807.  The  typog- 
raphy is  poor,  of  course,  but  it  is  prolnvbly  the  largest 
work  over  executed  by  an  amateur. 

Day,  John.,  tlie  most  eminent  of  the  British  printers 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Dunwich,  Eng- 
land. He  began  business  about  1546  in  St.  Sepulchres 
parish,  LoDdon,  at  tlie  sign  of  the  Resurrection,  and  was 
for  a  time  partner  with  William  Seres.  In  1540  he  re- 
moved to  the  old  city  gate  called  Aldersgato.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1553,  ho  had  a  license  for  printing  the  Catechism, 
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U.-iTIS  OSCILLATING  rnssa. 

with  the  brief  of  an  A  B  C  or  primer.  When  Queen 
Mary  ascended  tlie  throne  he  wus  seized  and  thrown 
into  prison  as  an  ultra-Protestant,  in  company  with  John 
Rogers,  the  martyr,  but  afterwards  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing over  the  sea.  He  returned  in  lfliK,  being  the  Hist 
person  admitted  into  tho  lively  of  the  stationers'  Com- 
pany after  it  had  received  its  charter  from  Philip  and 
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Mary,  Elizabeth's  accession  changed  the  religious  com- 
plexion of  the  autaoritioB,  and  Day  was  af  terwards  one 
of  the  principal  publishers.  He  was  ■warden  of  the  Sta- 
tioners* Company  in  the  years  15G4, 1566, 1571  and  1575, 
and  master  in  1580.  Ia  1573  ho  erected  a  new  office  in 
8t.  Paul's  Churchyard,  It  was  a  neat,  handsome  shop, 
writes  a  contemporary  chronicler.  "It  was  but  little 
and  low,  and  flat-roofed  and  leaded  like  a  terrace,  railed 
and  posted,  fit  for  men  to  stand  upon  in  any  triumph  or 
snow  *t  but  could  not  irt  any  wise  hurt  and  deface  the 
same.  This  cost  him  forty  or  fifty  pounds. "  The  other 
stationers  did  not  like  it  that  he  was  granted  such  a 
privilege,  but  were  unable  to  prevent  it,  as  he  had  pow- 
erful friends  at  court.  At  about  this  time  he  was  en- 
gaged by  Archbishop  Parker  to  print  an  answer  to  a 
foreign  work  which  had  cast  unfavorable  reflections 
upon  the  prelate.  Black-letter  had  been  the  common 
type  used  up  to  this  time  in  England,  and  Roman  and 
Italic  were  generally  employed  only  for  emphasis,  for 
quotations  or  for  subsidiary  matter,  Parker  determined 
tJiat  he  would  have  his  books  in  the  form  common  to  the 
South  of  Europe,  aad  thus  wrote  to  a  correspondent : 
"  To  the  better  accomplishment  of  this  worke  and  others 
that  shall  followo,  I  have  spoken  to  Daio  the  printer  to 
cost  a  new  Italian  letter,  which  he  is  doings,  and  it  will 
cost  him  xl  marks ;  and  loth  he  and  other  printers  be  to 
print  any  lattin  booke,  because  they  will  not  heare  be 
uttered,  and  for  that  Bookea  printed  in  Englande  be  in 
suspition  ahroade."  He  was  the  first  who  cut  and  cast 
Saxon  charELCters,  Greek  wris  also  brought  by  him  to  a 
State  of  very  great  perfection.  He  published,  among 
a  vast  number  of  other  things,  a  collection,  of  notes  oi' 
English  history,  written  at  the  time  of  Alfred,  which 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  study  of  the  chronicles  of 
England  before  the  Norman  invasion.  He  printed  John 
Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs.  Two  hundred  and  forty-fivo 
works  are  known  tn  have  been  brought  out  from  his 
press.  His  mark  was  a  punning  one,  as  was  common  at 
that  day.  The  sun  is  shown  rising,  and  a  boy  is  repre- 
sented as  awakening  his  sleeping  companion,  saying : 
"  Arise,  for  it  is  Day,"  He  was  twice  married  and  had 
by  each  wife  thirteen  children.  He  died  on  July  28, 
1684,  at  Wftlden,  la  Essex,  having  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  printer  for  more  than  forty  years.  He  was 
buried  In  the  church  of  Bradley-Parva,  where,  against 
the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory 
which  la  inlaid  in  brass  with  the  effigies  of  a  man  and 
woman  kneeling  against  a  table,  before  which  are  two 
children  In  swaddling  clothes,  while  behind  the  man  are 
Six  son;  and  behind  the  woman  five  daughters,  all  kneel- 
ing in  hia  honor. 

Days,  Stephen,  who  was  the  first  printer  in  the 
present  United  States,  wns  employed  by  the  Hev,  Joss 
Glover  to  come  over  here  and  take  the  management  of 
the  press  at  Cambridge,  itass,  He  was  supposed  to  he 
a  descendant  of  John  Day  the  eminent  English  printer, 
but  no -positive  proof  exists  of  this,  He  was  born  in 
London  and  served  his  apprenticeship  there.  The  press 
was  put  into  operation  in  the  cs*rly  part  of  1839,  and 
Daye  continued  in  its  chnrge  about  ten  yeais.  Thornus 
thinks  he  was  bred  to  the  press,  as  his  knowledge  of 
composition  was  slight.  It  is  not  known  why  he  ceased ; 
Mr.  Duuster,  the  president  of  the  college,  who  was  his 
employer,  may  have  been  dissatisfied  with  him,  and  he 
may  have  concluded  that  he  earned  too  little.  He  after- 
wards sued  Dunster  for  one  hundred  pounds  for  former 
Services,  but  was  nonsuited.  In  some  legal  papers  after 
1650  Daye  is  styled  locksmith.  He  was  granted  three 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  1841,  but  had  not  yet  refteived 
them  in  1655,  as  the  order  was  then  confirmed.  He  died 
in  Cambridge  on  December  2S,  1B68,  aged  fifty-eight. 
No  imprint  is  to  be  seen  on  any  of  liis  books. 

Dayton,  Ohio, — A  city  sixty  miles  north  of  Cincin- 
nati, founded  in  1795.  ^Newspapers  have  been  issued 
there  since  about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  Jour- 


nal having  been  founded  in  1908,  There  are  five  dailies, 
eight  weeklies  and  nine  other  periodicals.  There  are 
several  large  job  offices. 

Dead. — Dead  copy  is  that  whfck  refers  to  something 
the  interest  in.  which  has  gone  by,  and  which  cannot, 
therefore,  bo  employed ;  dead  matter  is  type  composed 
at  a  certain  time  which  has  lost  its  value  and  is  to  be 
distributed.  Thus  a  statement  of  the  ceremonies  which 
were  to  take  place  at  General  Grant's  funeral  would  be 
known  as  dead  copy  as  soon  as  the  obsequies  took  place, 
for  it  could  never  be  used,  the  actual  ceremonies  differ- 
ing hugely  from  those  which  were  given  out  to  the  press 
beforehand ;  und  the  type  used  la  a  report  in  a  daily 
the  day  after  the  funeral  was  dead  as  soon  as  printed, 
unless  part  was  to  be  used  in  u  semi -weekly  or  weekly. 
The  editors  of  a  daily  givo  out  the  copy  which  ia  desir- 
able in  the  next  issue,  but  the  paper  is  always  overset. 
There  is  more  matter  to  go  in  than  there  is  space.  That 
whicli  can  be  used  next  day  is  put  aside,  but  much  must 
be  used  that  day  or  not  at  all.  If  it  cannot  be  cut  down 
and  there  is  no  room  for  It,  it  id  killed,  the  correspond- 
ing word  to  this  being  saved.  When  killed  it  is  known 
os  dead  ;  that  which  is  saved  U  live.  On  a  large  daily 
tho  matter  which  is  killed  in  a  week  sometimes  has  cost 
three  or  four  hundred  dollars  for  composition.  In  most 
dailies  of  largo  size  copy  which  has  once  been  set  is  to 
be  paid  for  to  the  writer,  whether  uacd  or  not. 

Deadhead. — This  is  a  person  who  receives  anything 
of  commercial  value  without  paying  for  It,  It  is  most 
commonly  used  in  reference  to  those  who  sire  given  freo 
entrance  to  places  of  amusement,  gratuitous  use  of  tele- 
graph nnd  express  facilities,  and  passage  in  publie  con- 
veyances without  charge.  It  is  often  used  in  respect  to 
members  of  the  press.  An  abbreviation  for  this  word  is 
D,  H, ,  and  an  equivalent  is  in  the  phrase,  "  He  hoa  had 
his  hat  chalked." 

Dead  Horse. — Matter  charged  for  before  set.  It  is 
now  difficult  to  do  this ;  but  formerly  when  compositors 
made  up  their  own  matter  It  was  the  custom  to  charge 
by  pages,  To  make  sure  that  the  weekly  bill  would 
include  all  tliEit  might  be  done  till  Saturday  night  this 
portion  was  estimated.  It  can  easily  be  seen  how  abuses 
could  grow  out  of  this.  In  Moxc-n's  time  this  was  known 
as  horseflesh,  tho  compositor  abating  it  in  his  next  bill. 
Savage  entities  it  horse, 

Debito  (Ital.), — To  write  in  a  bill  n  greater  amount 
than  Iifis  really  been  mode.  This  leaves  the  compositor 
in  debt  the  next  fortnight, 

bloquer  (Ft.)  .  —To  recti  fy  letters  which  luyve  been 
turned  upside  down  while  waiting  for  sorts. 

D6oharge,  le  Papier  de  (Fr.).— The  set-off  sheet. 

D6ohai(rer  (Ft.),— To  discharge ;  decharger  un  ap- 
prenti,  to  discharge  an  apprentice. 

Deotmo-OotftTO.— The  fold  of  a  book  commonly 
known  as  18mo.  Printers  do  not  use  the  Latin  names 
for  sizes  higher  than  duodecimo.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  sheets  to  impose, 

DecLmO-Seito. — The  bibliographical  term  used  for 
16mo.  It  does  not  refer  to  the  absolute  fold  of  the 
sheet  |  neither  do  the  terms  octavo,  quarto,  'Mma  nor 
8t)ino.  The  ordinary  lflmo  is  a  little  smaller  than  a  duo- 
decimo and  a  little  squarer,  as  that  is  a  little  squarer  than 
an  octavo. 

Deckel  (Ger.y — The  outer  tympan, 

Deckelbiinder  {Ger.), — The  joints  of  tho  tympan, 

Deokel  TJeberaieJieii  (Ger.),— To  cover  the  tym- 
pan, 

Deckle -Edged. — The  rough,  untrimmed  edge  of 
hand-mode  paper  is  called  deckle-edged.  The  pulp  is 
taken  up  In  a  sieve  and  shaken,  and  the  sides  naturally 
are  uneven.  Deckle-edges  are  imitated  by  Cutting  and 
tearing  muchine-madc  paper. 
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TO 

TEE  HEHOUY 

or 

MY    MO  T  H  S  U 
I  COH&E^VUTB 
THIS  VnUTMH, 


TULS  YOLO  HE  IS 
KESPECrrPULEY  IHBOnniED 
TO  THE 

PRINTEISfi  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

IT  A 

raiKTEiL     mew  york, 
who  ffelb  hkytmom  to  aht 
ih  necessary  fob 
all  tutu1le  peositess, 


Deconper  la  Fristraette  (Fr.).— To  cut  out  the 
frisket. 

Dedio&oe  (Ft.).— Tlie  dedication. 
Dedication, — A  preface  or  note  following  the  title- 
page  of  a  book,  containing  a  complimentary  inscrip- 
tion from  the  author  to  a  particular 
person ;  an  address  to  a  patron,  pre- 
fixed to  a  book,  testifying  respect 
and  recommending  the  work  to  hie 
protection  and  favor.   A  dedication 
may  be  in  plain  type,  covering  a  por- 
tion of  a  pace,  set  a  size  or  two  larger 
than  the  body  of  the  book  and  double 
leaded,  but  it  is  more  commonly  dis- 
played.  Its  place  U  on  the  third  page.   In  this  only 
capitals,  small  capitals  and  black-letter  are  used,  but  of 

late  years  Italic 
capitals  have 
also  been  em- 
ployed in  occa- 
sional lines.  The 
lines  tire,  divided 
according  to 
sense  and  to  the 
Connection  of  the 
words,  and  the 
name  of  the  per- 
son the  book  is 
dedicated  to  al- 
ways makes  a 

line.  Of  the  above  examples  the  first  is  taken  from 
Buckle's  History  of  Civilization,  but  the  other  is  an  im- 
aginary one. 

Dedication.  (Oer.),— The  dedication. 

Defecteux  (Fr.).— Spoiled  ;  wasted. 

Defekt  (Qer.). — Spoiled  ;  wasted ;  incomplete ;  bat- 
tered letters. 

Defektbogen  (Ger),— Sheets  which  complete  an 
imperfect  book ;  as  a  rule  these  tiro  courteously  fur- 
nished, if  wanting,  by  German  publishers. 

Defektkaeten  (Ger.).— Sort  case,  font  case. 

Defektachr&nk  (Ger.).— Closet  for  tiie  sort  or  font 
cases. 

Defektaettel  (Ger.).— List  of  the  additional  sorts 
required  after  a  font  Is  laid, 

D&fetfl  (Ft.). — Defects,  injuries ;  also,  sorts  needed 
from  the  type-founder  when  a  new  font  Is  first  put  Into 
use. 

De  Foreest,  Henry,  an  early  New  York  printer. 
Ho  published  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in  1746,  and 
was  a  partner  of  Bradford  in  bis  last  years. 

Degager  (Fr.).— To  unlock  (a  form  or  galloy). 

Degener  Cylinder  Press. — A  machine  patentee! 
in  November,  1881,  having  a  stationary  bed,  over  which 
a  cylinder  was  rolled,  somewhat  similar  to  a  proof -press. 
It  was,  however,  geared  Into  a  rack  at  the  Hide,  so  that 
positive  pressure  could  be  applied,  instead  of  depending 
upon  weight.  Inatend  of  having  a  fly,  the  Sheet  was 
caught  by  nippers  after  being  printed  and  laid  upon 
the  table,  printed  side  up. 

Decrejier,  Frederick  Otto,  the  inventor  of  the 
Liberty  press,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  on  March  15, 
He  was  an  expert  machinist,  and  hod  been  foT 
a  number  of  years  with  George  P.  Gordon,  the  press- 
builder,  for  whom  ho  was  draughtsman  and  general 
designer.  About  1859,  while  in  Mr.  Gordon's  employ- 
ment, he  invented  the  successful  J  obbing -press  generally 
called  the  Degener  during  his  lifetime,  but  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  Liberty  at  present,  For  many  years 
this  and  the  Gordon  were  the  two  job-presses  principally 
In  use,  It  was  first  manufactured  under  the  iirm-nimie 
of  Degener  &  Weiler,  but  now  by  the  Liberty  Machine 
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Company.  Mr,  Degener  also  invented  antft&tented  a 
machine  for  paging  blank-books,  an  automatic  fan,  im- 
provements hi  the  cylfnder  press,  improvements  in  ink 
distribution  for  job-presses,  ft  large  cylinder  press  and 
another  job-press  In  addition  to  the  Liberty. 

De  la  Rue,  Thomas,  the  printer  of  playing-cards, 
was  born  in  England  in  1794,  learned  tho  trade  of  a 
printer  and  subsoo. ticntly  embarked  in  business  for  him- 
self. About  1820  no  printed  an  edition  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  golden  letters,  and  when  Queen  Victoria  was 
inaugurated  the  Sun  newspaper  was  by  his  aid  printed 
in  gold.  He  was  acti  ve  in  the  world's  fairs  at  London  in 
1651  and  in  Paris  in  1855,   He  died  on  June  7, 1886. 

Delaware,— Printing  was  Introduced  into  Delaware 
in  1763  at  Wilmington.  The  principal  publications  ate 
at  Wilmington,  which  docs  a  large  job-printing  busi- 
ness. The  dailies  published  in  this  Statu  number  live, 
weeklies  twenty  and  monthlies  one. 

Dele.— Tho  mark  of  a  proof-reader,  signifying  to  take 
out.  It  is  a  d,  made  after  the  old  style,  the  ascending 
stroke  turning  bock,  thus:  S.  The  proof-reader  should 
exercise  peculiar  vigilance  in  these  cases,  when  the  re- 
vise returns,  to  see  that  more  has  not  bcon  taken  Out 
than  should  be,  or  that  some  error  litis  not  been  made  in 
correction.  The  word  is  the  second  person  singular,  im- 
perative mood,  of  the  active  Latin  verb  deleo,  to  blot 
out,  to  expunge,  and  therefore  signifies :  Do  thou  ex- 
punge. 

Deleted, — Taken  out,  as  a  word  or  a  letter. 
DellG  (Fr.).— The  hair-line,  the  serif. 
Deliex  (Fr,),— To  untie. 

Deliverer. — A  carrier  of  a  newspaper  or  magazine ; 
ulso,  in  some  eases,  the  one  who  sees  that  the  newspa- 
pers are  f  uTTiished  to  the  carriers  and  local  agents, 

Delivering  BookB. — It  is  tho  general  practice  with 

Eublishers  to  leave  a  work  whou  finished  in  tho  ware- 
ouse  of  the  printer,  and  to  send  written  orders  for  tho 
delivery  of  a  part  as  occasion  or  convenience  suits.  Tho 
warehouseman  should  always  be  prepared  to  deliver 
copies  to  these  order's  at  tho  moment,  otherwise  com- 
plaint will  be  made  against  him  and  he  will  incur  blame ; 
but  he  ought  not  on  any  account  to  deliver  copies  with- 
out a  written  order,  for  should  there  happen  a  mistake  or 
nn  omission  in  the  publishers  making  an  entry,  credit  will 
not  bo  givon  for  them  and  he  will  be  held  responsible. 
He  ought  invariably  to  enter  them  instanter,  and  take 
the  person's  signature  to  the  entry  and  filo  the  Order. 
Ho  will  then  be  enabled,  when  an  account  of  the  deliv- 
ery is  called  for,  to  prove  its  correctness. — Sausage. 

Delivery-Board. — Tlic  place  upon  the  press  where 
the  sheets  are  deposited  after  being  printed. 

Delphln. — A  name  applied  to  an  edition  of  the  Latin 
classics  prepared  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  for  the  use  of 
the  Dauphin,  and  therefore  entitled  in  usum  Delphini. 
These  bocks  were  greatly  esteemed  for  their  accuracy. 
Daml-Ca<Iratins  (Fr.). — En  quadrats, 
Demi-Fenille  (Fr.).— A  iialf  sheet. 
Demy. — A  size  of  printing-piper  which  is  33)^  by 
17J^  inches ;  writing-paper,  30  by  15J£  inches. 

Denmark, — A  country  in  Europe,  between  the  rial- 
tie  Sen  and  the  German  Ocean,  small  in  size,  but  doing 
much  printing,  In  1378  the  number  of  printing  estab- 
lishments in  Copenhagen  was  flfty-two,  there  being  107 
in  the  provinces ;  at  the  end  of  1889  there  wero  ninety- 
nine  In  the  capital  and  185  in  the  provinces,  or  an  in- 
crease of  AO  per  cent, 

Derrtelle, — A  lace-like  dotting  in  binding,  formed 
by  the  repeated  impressions  of  a  smglo  tool. 

Depreciation  of  Material. — All  the  material  of  a 
printing-office  Suffers  from  use,  and  an  allowance  must 
be  made  every  year  to  neplELOe  that  which  Is  worn  out, 
Whjvt  that  rate  should  be  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
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cpiantity  of  work  done  and  the  frequency  with  which  it 
is  handled.  An  office  having  forty  thousand  pounds  of 
typo  and  employing  thirty  compositors  ■will  not  wear 
out  its  material  as  quickly  as  would  he  done  if  there 
wcro  fifty  or  seventy-fivo  men.  Aa  a  rule,  however, 
printing-offices  are  not  stocked  with  much  more  type 
than  is  necessary  to  do  the  work,  and  the  ratio  of  depre- 
ciation can  he  arrived  at  more  closely  than  would  be 
possible  in  the  case  lust  given.  Direct  injury  on  the 
press  amounts  to  little.  It  is  the  locking-up,  the  plan- 
ing, the  correcting,  and  the  setting  and  distribution  which 
wear  out  letters.  Before  the  introduction  of  stereotyp- 
ing the  New  York  Sun  hud  u.  new  dress  every  three 
months,  the  old  one  being  destroyed  in  that  time.  The 
edition  was  about  sixty  thousand  copies,  and  there  was 
type  enough  in  the  office  to  set  up  the  forms  about  live 
times.  Therefore,  seventy-eight  impressions  of  60,000 
each  used  up  twenty  pages  of  type,  thus  giving  the  life 
of  type  at  936,000  impressions.  On  the  Tribune,  where 
more  type  was  bought  and  the  editions  were  not  so  large, 
a  font  lasted  fifteen  months,  Since  the  introduction  of 
stereotyping  type  lasts  from  two  to  four  years.  It  must, 
however,  in  the  end  be  replaced.  So,  too,  must  be  the 
cases  and  frames,  and  in  fact  all  the  appurtenances  of 
the  composing-room  ;  the  presses  must  l)e  repaired  and 
finally  discarded,  a*  well  as  all  of  the  other  fixture*  of 
the  establishment.  All  attempts  to  fix  an  exact  rate  on 
this  deterioration  have  proved  failures  ;  hut  it  seems  to 
be  pretty  well  settled  that  in  a  book  and  Job  office  the 
type  must  be  replaced  every  six  or  seven  years  If  much 
business  is  done  ;  the  galleys,  cases,  frames,  stones  and 
so  on  will  not  lust  longer  than  a  dozen  years,  and  the 
presses  about  twenty.  In  the  case  of  presses  a  new 
reason  for  depreciation  comes  in  not  found  in  the  type, 
The  demand  for  better  presses,  to  do  work  more  easily, 
more  rapidly  or  more  aJtijl  fully,  must  be  met  in  good 
olltees,  and  consequently  old  presses,  Still  Capable  of 
doing  f»ir  work,  are  thrown  away  to  put  in  more  per- 
fect ones.  Thus  the  Adams  press  was  discarded  in  New 
York,  as  It  did  not  turn  out  enough  work  for  the  epac" 
occupied.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  an  office  has  fifty 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  material,  equally  divided  bc- 
tween  the  pressroom  and  the  Composing-room,  its  depre- 
ciation will  be  on 

No,  DeDre- 
Value,    o(  Y<ws  cation, 

COfliDOSlne-rfKim,  tyinc  tls,0(K)  7 

uompo&ng-room,  mbceHaneoua  .  Ifi.Dffl)  K  gas 
Pressroom  ,    36,000         30  ijsatj 

Totals   .  8ifl,0DO         ..  84,2a; 

or  an  average  of  about  8  per  cent,  a  year.  Any  system 
of  bookkeeping  which  does  not  include  this  expense  does 
not  disclose  the  true  state  of  affairs.  If  such  an  ofllce 
did  a  hundred  thousand  dollars*  worth  of  work  in  a  yctiT 
5  per  cent,  should  be  added  to  every  bill  for  depreciation. 
De  Yinne,  in  his  Prlce-List,  estimates  the  depreciation  on 
machinery  at  10  per  cent. 

Derome,  Jacques  Antolne,  a  skillful  French 
hinder  of  the  last  century,  was  one  of  a  family  of  book- 
binders which  can  be  traced  back  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  brought  to  perfec- 
tion the  figures  like  lace  which  had  originated  before 
them,  but  which  they  used  freely.  Jacques  Antoine 
Derome  died  in  1761,  and  his  youngest  son,  Nicolas 
Denis,  also  very  skillful,  died  about  1780,  Tooled  mo- 
rocco was  the  favorite  style  of  Nicolas  Derome. 

Derxiey,  Charles,  a  Parisian  type-founder,  who  at- 
tained great  celebrity  for  his  borders,  vignettes  and 
new  devices.  His  specimen-book,  published  about  1800, 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  fine  printing  in  this  country, 
where  a  number  of  copies  were  disposed  of.  The  colors 
were  fine,  the  register  exact,  and  many  new  devices  were 
shown.  He  was  born  atMofssey  On  August  17, 1808,  and 
died  in  Paris  in  1877.  He  was  trained  sis  a  compositor  at 
Eesancon,  and  became  a  type-founder  in  the  employment 
of  M.  Jules  Didot. 
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Descender. — A  descending  letter  is  one  in  which  a 
part  of  tlie  face  goes  below  the  bottom  of  tlie  m  or  n. 
Thus  p,  q  and  g  are  descending  letters,  Out  of  two 
hundred  letters  counted  in  common  matter,  fifteen  only 
were  descending,  while  seventy  were  ascending;.  A  cer- 
tain proportion  of  as- 
cending or  descending 
letters  adds  much  to 
the  legibility  of  mat- 
ter, as  is  evidenced 
by  the  difficulty  with 
which  lines  of  capitals 
or  small  capitals  arc 
read.  In  the  three  ex- 
amples herewith, 
showing  the  value  of 
a  shoulder,  one  is  iu 
the  way  iu  which  ordi- 
nary printing  is  done ; 
another  cuts  off  the 
lower  shoulder,  and 
the  third  both  upper 
and  lower  shoulders. 

Dea  Moines, 

Iowa,  the  capital  of 
that  State,  began 

printing  in  Ji'ly,  184P, 
whea  the  Iowa  Star 
was  brought  out  by 
Barlow  Granger',  who 
is  still  living.  There 
are  now  published 
there  four  daily  and 
tw  cnty  -throe  w  ce  kites. 
There  are  several  inde- 
pendent job  offices, 
two  lithographic  es- 
tablishments and  one  engraver.  The  State  printing  fur- 
nishes employment  for  many  persons. 

DeBSerrer  (Fr,), — To  uulock  (a  form  or  galley). 

Detention  of  Proof,— On  ordinary  work  no  proof 
should  be  detained  by  the  author  or  editor  more  tlum  a 
day ;  nor  without  special  agreement  should  he  ever  hold 
it  back  more  than  three  days,  Under  the  former  way, 
allowing  three  days  for  composition,  the  reading  of  the 
first  proof  and  its  correction,  a  day  for  going  and  re- 
turning, a  day  at  the  author's,  and  a  day  for  final  read- 
ing and  casting,  a  week  is  reeded  for  a  return  of  type,  it 
thus  requiring  on  small  pica  shout  two  hundred  pounds 
for  each  man  employ ccf;  under  the  latter  procedure, 
with  two  days  more,  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 
Thus  to  get  up  a  book  of  five  hundred  pages,  employing 
five  -workmen,  will  require  thirteen  hundred  pounds  and 
will  take  over  a  month.  But  supposing  that  the  author 
does  not  return  pw>fs  under  a,  week,  eighteen  hundred 
pounds  will  bo  needed.  There  is,  therefore,  reason  for 
printers  objecting  to  the  holding  of  proofs  for  so  long  a 
time  out  of  the  office,  as  it  renders  necessary  the  purchase 
■  of  so  much  more  type,  and  it  is  j  nst  for  them  to  come  to 
an  understanding  with  the  publisher  and  cliarge  him  de- 
murrage after  a  certain  time.  In  some  cases  the  work 
cunnot  be  done  otherwise,  but  then  there  should  he  a 
clear  agreement.  Presses  held  back  by  customers  while 
forms  are  on  should  ulso  be  charged  for. 

Determent. — A  composition  or  substance  to  take  off 
grease  or  mk. 

Detroit,  Mich. — Printing  began  iu  Detroit  in  1801), 
when  the  Essemc  du  Michigan  ou  Observateur  Impartial, 
in  French  and  English,  Was  published.  In  1817  another 
periodical,  in  French  and  English,  was  begun,  The 
Michigan  Herald,  in  1835,  was  the  precursor  of  the  Eng- 
lish press,  newspapers  multiplying  very  fast  after  1860, 
There  are  now  six  dailies,  twenty-one  weeklies  and  seven- 
teen other  periodicals  published  there.   There  are  also 
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numerous  job  offices,  some  of  considerable  size,  several 
lithographic  establishments  and  a  number  of  bookbind- 
erles.    Electrotyping  is  done  in  several  places, 

Devices,  Printers'.— Printers'  emblems  or  vign- 
ettes, serving  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  wpographical 
art  as  trade-marks,  now  nearly  abandoned  by  printers. 
There  are,  however,  some  printers,  publishers  and  book- 
sellers who  still  use  them,  juid  if  well  executed  there  can 
bo  uo  doubt  that  they  lend  a  grace  to  the  page.  Ex- 
amples of  the  devices  of  some  of  the  more  noted  early 
printers  are  shown,  together  with  a  few  of  the  present 
day,  on  pages  138  and  139. 

Devil. — The  errand-boy  or  youngest  apprentice  in  a 
printing-office.  This  term  Is  going  out  of  use  in  Amer- 
ica in  common  with  the  apprenticeship  system,  It  is 
said  that  it  is  derived  from  the  belief  that  John  Fust 
■was  in  league  with  the  devil,  and  the  urchin  covered 
with  Ink  certainly  mode  a  very  good  representation  of 
his  Satanic  majesty.  11  The  Printer's  Devil,"  says  Mc- 
Creerv,  a  poetical  printer,  "  is  a  character  almost  iden- 
tified with  the  origin  of  the  art,  and  we  may  consider 
ourselves  peculiarly  fortunate  in  having  a  guardian  ex- 
clusively assigned  to  us,  from  whom,  notwithstanding 
his  general  bad  conduct  to  other  people,  we  have  so 
little  to  Apprehend,  and  who  U  commonly  our  faithful 
assistant,  both  in  our  labors  and  our  pleasures."  An 
early  author  gives  the  following  story  of  the  origin  of 
the  legend  of  the  compact  between  Fust  and  the  devil ; 

"  Fust  having  taken  to  Paris  Some- Copies  of  the  Bible, 
of  which  many,  printed  upon  vellum,  were  ornamented 
with  letters  and  vignettes,  sold  them  as  manuscripts  at 
an  excessive  price.  But  the  buyers,  struck  witli  the 
great  number  and  the  resemblance  of  the  copies,  ac- 
cused him  of  magic.  Pursued  for  this  by  justice,  he 
was  obliged  to  flee  to  Mentz,  The  matter  was  Inquired 
into,  and  his  Innocence  appearing  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  made  a  decree  which  relieved  John  Fust  of  all 
accusations  and  actions  against  him  on  account  of  the 
gale  of  Bibles,  considering  that  they  were  the  product 
of  a  new  invention,  yet  unknown  in  Paris." 

A  more  circumstantial  account  of  this  occurrence  ap- 
pears in  Walklus,  who  published  It  in  1609  m  Strasbourg , 
but  this  does  not  Jean  upon  the  magical  paH : 

"  I  have  heard  Henry  Schnore,  a  Belgian,  and  the 
prevost  of  Luburge,  say  that  even  before  typography, 
this  new  art  of  which  1  have  been  talking,  had  become 
known  and  was  still  a  mystery,  a  certain  Fust,  who  had 
labored  assiduously  at  Mentz  upon  this  discovery,  pos- 
sessing some  copies  of  the  Bible  printed  by  himself, 
went  to  Paris  with  his  books  in  order  to  reap  a  profit 
from  this  new  venture.  And  while  before  the  price  of 
a  single  copy  of  the  Bible  upon  parchment,  which  a 
laborious  and  diligent  scribe  could  not  finish  copying 
but  after  a  long  space  of  time,  rose  to  four  or  five  hun- 
dred crowns,  Fust  sold  his  at  the  vory  much  lower  figure 
of  sixty  crowns.  Among  the  buyers  thero  was  at  first 
a  great  astonishment  at  the  perfect  resemblance  of  the 
copies  to  each  other,  a  resemblance  which  was  such  that 
In  so  immense  a  number  of  letters,  in  an  array  of  text  so 
extended,  and  even  in  the  position  of  words,  there  was 
not  a  single  i  nor  a  single  mark  whatever  that  was  not 
exactly  Uke  those  in  all  the  other  volumes.  All  the 
pages,  on  the  contrary,  ail  the  passages  corresponded  to 
each  other  with  the  most  perfect  regularity.  No  one 
could  understand  the  cause  of  such  an  astonishing  re 
semblance.  Now,  as  the  buyers  were  hesitating,  and  as 
th«  sale  went  oft  very  slowly,  Fust  gave  up  some  of  his 
Copies  at  the  price  of  fifty  crowns ;  finally  he  lowered 
them  to  forty  crowns  and  even  less.  Later,  those  who 
had  bought  these  Bibles  the  first,  having  learned  (hat 
others  after  them  had  obtained  from  Fust  the  same 
work  at  a  very  inferior  price  and  indeed  almost  for 
nothing,  informed  besides  of  the  discovery  of  this  new 
and  admirable  process  for  reproducing  infinitely  the 
characters  until  tlien  written,  accused  Fust  of  having 
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tricked  them.  They  brought  Mm  back  the  Work  and 
demanded  their  money,  pretending  that  he  had  made 
them  pay  twice,  thrice  or  even  four  times  the  true  valuo 
of  his  book.  To  wrest  away  their  money  they  employed 
every  device  and  left  neither  truce  nor  repose  to  the 
unhappy  artisan.  Returning  from  Paris  to  Mentz  Fust 
was  not  even  there  safe  from  their  demands,  and  saw 
himself  constrained,  in  order  to  escape  them,  to  leave 
Menta  and  settle  down  at  Strasbourg,  " 

On  this  subject  Moxon  says  :  "The  pressman  some- 
times has  a  week  boy  to  take  sheets,  as  they  are  printed, 
off  the  tympan  ;  these  boys  do  in  a  printing-honse  com- 
monly black  and  daub  themselves,  whence  the  workmen 
do  jocosely  call  them  devils,  and  sometimes  Spirits,  and 
sometimes  flies."  Savage,  writing  in  1840,  says :  "  The 
boys  that  make  the  fires,  sweep  the  rooms,  assist  in  the 
warehouse  and  go  on  errands  are  now  called  devils,  or 
printers'  devils,  but  in  the  trade  they  are  generally  called 
errand-boys  and  warehouse- hoys." 

Devil's  Tall, — The  bar  of  a  hand-press,  by  which 
the  impression  is  taken. 

De  TTinne,  Theodore  Low,  of  New  York,  the  sec- 
ond son  of  the  Eev.  Daniel  De  Vinno,  a  minister  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  ChuTch,  was  born  on  December  23, 
1828,  in  Stamford,  Conn.  He  did  some  temporary  work 
in  a  printine-oulce 
at  Fishkill,  N.  Y., 
in  1843,  but  soon 
after  began  learn- 
ing the  t rade  in 
earnest  with  the 
Gazette  at  New- 
burgh,  N.  T.  The 
office  was  a  very 
small  one,  and  the 
throe  apprentices 
who  were  employed 
were  obliged  to  do 
everything  tliat  the 
calling  required. 
In  1847  he  went  to 
New  York,  where 
be  worked  at  press 
and  case  in  several 
offices  with  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  dif- 
ferent branches  of 
printing.  Hearing 

in  1849  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Francis  Hart,  a  skill- 
ful printer,  he  applied  for  and  obtained  a  situation  as  Job 
compositor.  In  1850  be  was  made  foreman  there,  which 
position  he  held  for  nine  years.  In  1856,  an  offer  having 
been  made  to  him  of  a  partnership  elsewhere,  Francis 
Hart,  not  to  be  outdone,  made  him  a  member  of  the 
Arm.  The  specialties  of  the  house  at  that  time  were 
railroad  and  steamboat  printing  and  general  job-work, 
It  has  since  changed  almost  entirely  to  bookwork.  In 
1861  Mr.  De  Yinne  began  to  write  on  the  subject  of 
printing  for  the  Printer,  a  Journal  then  published  In 
New  York.  His  first  long  article  was  upon  n  subject 
to  which  he  has  ever  since  devoted  much  attention,  the 
Profits  of  Book  Composition .  The  second  was  an  essay 
on  trades  unions.  At  about  this  time  he  delivered  an 
address  before  the  Typographical  Society  upon  early 
printing.  Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the 
price  of  everything  which  entered  into  making  an  esti- 
mate, whether  labor  or  material ,  became  so  different  from 
what  it  had  been  m  peace  that  Mr.  Do  Yinne  and  Peter 
0.  Baker  repeatedly  brought  together  the  members  of 
the  trade  for  consultation  upou  the  changed  conditions. 
A  society  was  formed  and  a  uew  Bcale  or  prices  for  the 
public  was  adopted,  Mr,  De  Yinne  was  chosen  the  secre- 
tary of  this  association  of  employing  printers,  serving 
on  several  important  committees  and  doing  much  other 
work.   The  new  society,  which  was  known  as  the  Ty- 
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pothet(e,  proved  valuable  in  allaying  animosities  anil  in 
giving  to  all  its  members  a  truer  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions Of  the  trade.  In  1873  tils  house  begun  to  print 
St.  Nicholas,  and  shortly  afteT  the  Century  Magazine. 
At  that  time  all  magazines  were  printed  upon  wet  paper, 
although  a  great  deal  of  fine  job-work  and  book  work  was 
clone  upon  dry  paper.  Mr.  De  Yinne  determined  to  at- 
tempt the  pressworlc  of  the  cut  forma  of  the  Century 
upon  dry  paper,  and  after  many  discouragements  was 
successful  In  attaining  the  results  he  desired  and  in  pro- 
ducing a  more  brilliant  effect  from  fine  engravings  than 
had  been  thought  possible.  His  methods  were  adopted 
In  other  offices,  but  the  difficulties  of  printing  upon  dry 
pnpcr  were  not  entirely  surmounted  for  many  years. 
He  was.  the  first  to  ubc  surfaced  paper  for  magazine 
work  and  flue  bookwork  with  illustrations.  His  firm 
has  recently  been  engaged  in  the  production  of  one  of 
the  largest  works  ever  issued  from  the  American  press, 
the  Century  Dictionary. 

Francis  Hart  died  in  1377,  and  in  1833  Mr.  Do  Vinne 
associated  with  himself  his  son,  Theodore  Ti.  DeYinne, 
as  Theodore  L,  De  Vinne  &  Co.  In  1835  they  erected 
a  large  and  commodious  building  in  Lafayette  place 
expressly  for  a  prin ting-house,  and  removed  thither  in 
May,  1886,  During  the  continuance  of  the  war  Mr,  De 
Vinne  was  led  to  investigate  the  question  of  prices  very 
closely,  and  after  he  became  secretary  of  the  Typothetai 
many  demands  were  made  upon  him  for  information. 
This  suggested  to  him  the  need  of  a  new  book  of  au- 
thority. In  1869  he  published  the  first  edition  of  the 
Printers'  Price-List,  a  manual  Intended  to  furnish  print- 
ers facts  for  making  esti mutes  correctly .(  A  Second  en- 
larged edition  was  published  in  1871,  which  was  warmly 
approved  of  by  tho  trade.  Mt.  De  Vinne's  studies  of 
printing  showed  hint  where  many  errors  had  been  com- 
mitted by  bibliographers  in  attempting  to  solve  the 
mystery  surrounding  the  invention  of  the  art.  The 
early  writers  were  not  printers,  and  pursued  their  studies 
without  proper  knowledge  of  technical  details.  He  felt 
that  the  explanation  of  many  difficulties  could  alone  be 
found  by  using  the  light  cast  upon  them  by  the  experi- 
ence of  printers,  The  result  of  his  researches  and  rea- 
soning appeared  in  the  Invention  of  Frinting,  a  thick 
octavo  of  G60  pages,  which  was  everywhere  received  as 
a  valuable  summary  of  the  evidences  concerning  the  in- 
vention. The  date  of  its  appearance  was  1878.  He  has 
contributed  to  the  Centiiry  Magazine  ossays  on  the 
Growth  of  Engraving  on  Wood,  Plaotin  a  del  the  Flan- 
tin-Moretus  Museum,  tho  Frinting  of  the  Century  and 
other  papers  concerning  typography.  Upon  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  New  York  Typothetse  in  1888  Mr,  De 
Yinne  was  elected  a  vice-president.  Lately,  upon  the 
dentil  of  William  C.  Martin,  he  was  chosen  president  of 
that  organisation.  When  the  United  Typothetce  was 
formed  in  Chicago  in  1987  he  was  elected  its  first  presi- 
dent, although  not  present.  He  discharged  the  duties 
of  that  office  for  the  next  year,  and  at  i t&  sessions  in  New 
York  in  1888.  He  is  a  member  of  tbe  Aldine,  Authors' 
and  Qrolier  clubs,  and  has  done  efficient  service  as  a 
member  of  the  publication  committee  of  the  lost-named 
society. 

Deitrlne,  known  as  British  gum,  is  produced  from 
starch  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids,  alkalies  and  dias- 
tase, and  by  roasting  it  at  a  temperature  of  from  348  to 
830  degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  much  resembles  gum-arabic, 
for  which  it  is  used  as  a  substitute.  It  is  useful  in  sizing 
paper,  for  making  adhesive  stamps  and  labels,  and  also 
in  bookbinding, 

Difereeis  (di-er'-e-sis). — A  mark  placed  over  a  vowel 
to  indicate  that  It  is  not  to  be  united  in  pronunciation 
with  the  succeeding  syllable.  In  practice,  however,  it 
is  omitted  where  there  is  no  likelihood  of  an  error  being 
made.  Coequal  and  aerial,  and  words  like  them,  are 
sometimes  thus  marked,  but  the  general  practice  is  to 
place  no  accent  over  the  letters  in  these,  reserving  the 


dots  for  words  like  cooperation,  where  a  mispronuncia- 
tion might  easily  he  made.  Many  printers  nyphenize 
such  words,  and  do  not  use  tho  diisreais,  writing  co-edu- 
cation, and  co-operation.  This  is  the  same  accent  which 
in  German  denotes  the  suppression  of  tho  c,  as  in  tlber 
for  ueber.  The  mark  can  bo  made  in  fonts  which  do 
not  have  it  by  laying  a  colon,  from  which  the  shoulder 
has  previously  been  filed  off,  upon  its  side  over  the  top 
of  a  letter,  In  G-reck  a  diaeresis  may  be  joined  with  an 
acute  or  grave  accent,  that  accent  being  in  the  middle 
bet  ween  the  two  dots, 

Diagonal  Composition,— In  job-work  lines,  and 
sometimes  a  number  of  linos,  arc  arranged  so  as  to  be 
diagonal  to  the  page.  Each  line  is,  however,  set  as 
usual,  but  is  justified  with  extreme  care.  The  arrange- 
ment having  been  made,  the  hollow  places  are  filled  in 
with  leads,  qundrats  and  slugs,  or  by  plaster.  If  tho 
form  is  in  small  type  and  likely  to  be  treacherous  it  is 
better  to-  work  the  impressions  from  an  electrotype  plate. 

Diagram,— An  outline ;  a  figure  or  drawing  made 
to  i  llustrato  a  statament.  Diagrams  should  only  be  done 
on  time  ;  if  at  all  elaborate  they  should  be  drawn  with 
pen  and  ink  and  reproduced  by  photo-engraving  or  by 
lithography. 

Diamond. — The  most  diminutive  type  regularly  cast 
by  type-founders,  It  is  next  smaller  than  pearl  and  next 
larger  than  brilliant,  a  size  sometimes  made  in  Europe 
and  by  one  foundry  hero,  In  body  it  is  one -half  bour- 
geois, or  by  the  point  system  four  and  a  half  points. 
Fifteen  or  sixteen  jines  make  an  inch.  It  has  very  lit- 
tle utility,  except  for  notes  and  references  in  books. 
Bibles  and  Testaments  nro  sometimes  printed  In  it.  It 
is  called  "diwmant"  inFroneh  and  German  ;  "  nOn  plus 
ultra  "  in  Dutch,  and ' 1  diamante  "  In  Italian. 

IbliUnlsKtblllwua, 

Diamond  Uard-l'ress.  A  small  press  which  was 
manufactured  between  18S0  and  1&00  by  9.  P.  Rugglcs, 
but  which  is  now  no  longer  in  use.  Also,  a  press  manu- 
factured by  the  Hoes  at  about  the  same  time. 

Diamond  Rule. — Rule  the  thickness  of  a  diamond 
body. 

Diana  of  Poitiere,  a  favorite  of  King  Henry  II.  of 
France,  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  good  bindings,  and 
paid  much  attention  to  the  hne  appearance  of  her  books. 
She  possessed  a  magnificent  library  at  Anet, 

Diary. — A  book  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
a  certain  space  to  each  day,  week  or  month,  so  that  mem- 
oranda may  be  made  in  each  place.  The  manufacture  of 
diaries  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  the  business  of  a 
blank-book  maker, 

Dlbdin,  Thomas  FrOgriall. — A  writer  who  prob- 
ably did  more  than  any  other  Speaking  the  English 
language  to  foster  the  taste  for  book  collecting  and  bib- 
liography and  incidentally  for  finely-printed  books.  His 
fatlier,  Captain  Thomas  Dlbdin.,  was  tho  hero  of  the 
Celebrated  Song,  Tom  Bowlino,  which  was  written  by  his 
brother.  Thomas  Frognall  Dlbdin  was  born  at  Calcutta 
in  177S,  but  after  the  death  Of  his  parents  was  sent  home 
to  England,  where  he  first  studied  law  and  afterwards 
divinity,  being  ordained  in  1804.  Before  that  time  he 
had  a  well-grounded  education  in  the  chis&ics  and  in 
French,  and  hfid  written  for  the  magazines,  In  l£H)B  a 
volume  with  the  title  Bibliomania,  brought  out  by  Dr. 
Fcrrier,  suggested  to  Dlbdin  another  with  the  same  title, 
which  Was  warmly  received.  The  passion  for  tho  collec- 
tion of  books  wns  never  moro  active  in  England  than 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
Dibdin  fed  it  with  one  book  after  another,  describing 
the  curiosities  ho  had  soon  or  which  were  extant,  and 
giving  particulars  as  to  size,  condition,  price,  authorship 
or  noteworthy  circumstances  connected  with  them,  Tbe 
bibliomania  of  that  day  was  far  narrower  than  at  this 
time,  but  it  was  more  earnest,  considering  the  number 
of  collectors.  The  prizes  were  fifteenth-century  books 
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or  those  which  liad  historical  or  biographical  Incidents 
in  relation  to  the  particular  copy.  These  brought  nearly 
as  high  prices  as  they  do  now ;  more,  if  the  general 
wealth  and  purchasing  power  of  mankind  Is  taken  into 
account.  But  a  first  folio  ShakeSpeure,  a  first  edition 
of  tho  Pilgrim's  Progress,  an  early  Scotch  hook  fetched 
nothing  compared  to  the  figures  now  demanded .  Whole 
classes  of  boots  sought  for  by  tho  collector  were  then 
unknown  in  this  sense,  as,  for  instance,  Americana. 
Dlhdin's  hooks  were  very  handsomely  printed  upon  hot- 
pressed  paper,  with  special  copperplates  and  wooden- 
jTravings.  The  leading  hook  was  the  Bibliographical 
Decameron,  or  Ton  Days'  Pleasant  Discourse  upon  Illu- 
minated Manuscript*  and  Subjects  connected  with  Early 
Engraving,  Typography  and  Bibliography.  This  was 
In  three  volumes,  the  plates  and  cute  being  broken  up 
afterwards.  His  books  are  now  regarded  as  dull,  and 
more  complete  knowledge  has  taken  away  much  of  their 
value  as  books  of  reference ;  yet  they  are  still  desirable 
in  every  largo  library.   He  lived  to  see  the  bibliomania 


to  which  he  had  miufsteTed  die  out,  and  wrote  anony- 
mously in  1831  a  book  in  which  he  deplored  this  fact. 
He  died  in  1847. 

Dickinson,  Samuel  Nelson,  an  eminent  printer 
and  type-founder  of  Boston,  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Phelps,  N.  Y.,  on  December  11,  1801.  and  learned  his 
trade  as  a  printer  at  the  office  of  the  Palladium,  in  the 
neighboring  village  of  Geneva,  ivitli  the  exception  of 
a  year  or  two  In  New  York,  the  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  Boston,  where  be  began  business  about  1838. 
His  tTodo  increased  rapidly,  and  in  188ft  he  began  type- 
founding,  having  previously  designed  for  an  Edinburgh 
foundry  a  series  of  Scotch-cut  letter,  After  the  success 
of  this  was  seen  he  determined  to  cast  type  for  himself, 
and  fn  March,  1839,  brought;  out  the  first  sisw  of  a  series 
that  was  very  popular.  By  1845  he  had  a.  full  assort- 
ment of  types,  and  issued  his  first  specimen -book.  His 
physical  utility,  however,  was  not  equal  to  the  demands 
upon  him,  and  he  died  from  consumption  in  Roxbury, 
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Mass.,  on  December  16th,  1848,  He  was  extensively 
known  as  a  publisher,  one  of  his  books,  a  Help  to  Print- 
ers mid  Publishers,  having  for  many  years  been  an  indis- 
pensable One  in  nil  printing-offices.  It  was  issued  in 
1835,  and  contained  a  number  of  calculations  showing 
tlie  quantity  of  paper  required  for  a  given  number  of  sig- 
nature* in  hoottwork,  with  other  estimate  for  job-work. 
The  business  was  continued  by  Sewall  Phelps  and 
Michael  Dalhra,  the  former  dying  la  1S68  and  the  latter 
in  1879. 

Dictionary. — A  booli  which  Conveys  in  an  alpha- 
betical order  information  in  an  explanatory  vmy  on  an 
entire  subject  or  braneh  of  a  subject,  or  which  defines 
the  orthography  and  meaning  of  words.  There  are  dic- 
tionaries of  words,  facts  and  things.  Under  the  first 
liend  are  dictionaries  liko  those  of  walker,  Webster  and 
Worcester ;  the  second  includes  history,  biography,  my- 
thology, geography,  archaeology,  and  all  other  subjects 
dealing  'with  events  which  have  happened,  or  with  facts 
which  exist  or  hn.ve  existed.  The  third  hind  includes 
all  of  the  obstruct  sciences,  the  mixed  or  applied  sci- 
ences, the  departments  of  criticism  and  the  finft  arts,  and 
the  ■whole  range  of  metaphysical  and  moral  speculation. 
Some  hooks,  like  this  Dictionary,  include  all  of  these 
branches.  The  earliest  dictionary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage which  was  regarded  as  an  authority  was  that  of 
Bailey,  "which  I>r.  Johnson  took  as  the  basis  of  his  work. 
The  latest  edition  of  this  is  Irfitharn's  Todd's  Johnson. 
It  is  valuable  for  the  numerous  examples  which  it  gives 
of  the  use  of  wot(]s  by  apposite  quotations,  Richard- 
son's carries  this  Still  farther.  Webster  and  Worcester, 
both  Americans,  wrote  the  dictionaries  chiefly  consinHecl 
in  this  country,  the  former  being  much  more  used  than 
the  latter.  Webster  bus  generally  been  followed  in  this 
work,  Later  dictionaries  Ore  those  of  Stormonth,  re- 
printed here  by  the  Harpera ;  the  Imperial,  an  English 
revision  of  Webster,  and  tbo  Cento ry,  far  larger  than 
any  other.  Its  size  and  cost,  however,  arc  likely  to  pre- 
clude its  general  use  in  printing-oflloes.  Another  dic- 
tionary, which  will  not  be  complete  for  years,  is  the  New 
English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Murray.  This  is  not 
a  popular  dictionary,  and  its  greatest  value  to  the  stu- 
dent arias  from  its  examples  of  the  use  of  words  from 
the  time  of  Chaucer  down  to  the  present,  with  the  date. 
Thus  ninny  apparently  now  words  are  shown  to  be  old, 
and  many  old  woids  are  given  in  senses  now  strange. 
Dr.  Jauneson's  Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language, 
Halliwell'3  of  Arcliaic  and  Provincial  English,  and  Bart- 
lett's  Dictionary  of  Americanisms  are  all  useful  works. 
In  German,  Grimm's  WOrterbuch  is  the  most  complete 
dictionary,  and  in  French  that  of  Littre.  The  standard 
nsed  by  French  writers,  however,  is  thfrt  of  the  Acade- 
mic. A  new  and  very  large  dictionary  is  now  appear- 
ing in  France.  In  Spain  the  chief  authority  is  that  of 
the  Real  Academia  Espaiiola,  composed  in  1736,  and  in 
Italy  it  is  the  Dictionary  of  the  Delia  Cniscan  Academy. 
Proof-readers,  however,  very  rarely  need  these  works  in 
foreign  tongues.  For  French,  Spiers  &  Surenne's  Dic- 
tionary gives  explanations  in  English ;  Adler's  Diction- 
ary does  this  for  German ;  Liddeil  &  Scott  for  Greek ; 
An  toon,  Smith,  and  White  <Sj  Kiddle  for  Latin,  and 
Neuman  &  Bnnjtti  for  Spanish.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  follow  dictionaries  in  compounding.  They  are 
compiled  by  persons  Who  have  had  little  practical  expe- 
rience in  this  matter,  and  the  some  words  are  differently 
treated  In  different  places,  which,  of  course,  the  diction- 
aries cannot  show.  Dictionaries  nearly  always  bear  a 
higher  price  than  plain  composition.  De  Vinne'S  Price- 
List  lays  down  a  rule  that  the  least  difficult  kinds  should 
take  at  least  ten  cents  a  thousand  extra.  Extra  sorts 
must  be  provided ;  the  compositor's  work  is  very  slow  ; 
proofs  aro  numerous  and  are  out  a  long  time,  aud  much 
more  care  must  bo  exercised  In  proof-reading.  Diction- 
aries should  always  be  electrotyped,  even  If  the  edition 
is  small,  as  there  is  tlicn  no  danger  of  letters  dropping 
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or  slipping  by.  This  is  the  fourth  dictionary  of  print- 
ing wbioh  has  appeared  in  English.  The  first  wus  by 
William  Savage,  an  English  printer  of  high  repute,  and 
was  published  in  1840.  Mr.  Savage  was  then  an  old 
jjihh,  and  condensed  into  his  book  tbo  knowledge  of  a 
lifetime.  The  work  is  particularly  full  in  regard  to  al- 
phabets of  foreign  languages,  abbreviations,  and  tables 
of  signatures  and  of  tlio  price  of  pages.  The  second 
was  by  John  Southward,  who  has  now  been  writing  for 
nearly  thirty  years  upon  the  subject  of  printing,  and  is 
the  editor  of  the  Printing1  Trades  Journal  in  London. 
It  covered  many  more  words  in  its  definitions  than  did 
Savage's,  but  these  definitions  were  compendious.  By 
special  treaty  with  R.  8,  Manamlu  the  dictionary  was 
reprinted  hi  1870  in  the  Printers'  Circular  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  immediately  after  was  issued  in  an  enlarged 
form,  with  copious  American  additions,  the  editors  being 
J,_  Luther  BingwiiJt  and  his  accomplished  wife,  Jessie 
Ringwalt.  It  formed  a  volume  nearly  as  largo  as  this, 
but  with  very  much  less  matter.  In  Germany  a  largo 
dictionary  of  printing  has  been  published  by  Alexander 
Waldow  of  Leipsic,  and  there  is  another  one  by  Mahr- 
ahrens,  No  dictionary  of  this  kind  exists  in  Franco, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Holland  or  Denmark,  but  a  very  copi- 
ous one  is  now  being  published  by  Henry  J.  Tucker  in 
French  in  his  Typologie  TuekeT.  It  has  so  f ar  only  pro- 
ceeded to  the  letter  K,  but  was  begun  ten  years  ago,  A 
dictionary  was  published  in  L'Artc  delta  fltampa,  in 
Italy,  a  few  years  since.  There  arc  two  vocabularies  of 
printers'  words — one  by  Jacobi,  in  English,  and  anotlier 
by  Eugene  Boutmy,  in  French.  The  latter  is  of  French 
slang,  and  is  full  of  bright  expressions  and  witty  say- 
ings,  French  argot  is  very  abundant. 

Dldot. — The  name  of  perhaps  the  most  celebrated 
family  ofprinters  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. Francois  Bidot,  the  first  of  the  name,  began 
business  In  Paris  in  1713,  and  was  highly  esteemed  for 
his  fine  publications ;  he  brought  up  his  sons  to  the  art. 
Francois  Ambroisc  was  horn  in  1730  and  died  in  1904, 
He  mode  many  improvements  in  type-founding  and  in 
the  construction  of 
machinery,  and  he 
printed  among  oth- 
er books  an  edition 
of  French  ohissic 
authors  with  great 
beauty  und  correct- 
ness. He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sons 
Pierre,  born  in  1760 
and  dying  in  1858, 
and  Firmin,  born  in 
1764  and  dying  in 
1336.  They  contin- 
ued printing  hand- 
some editions  of  the 
classics,  while  ster- 
eotyping was  in- 
vented anew  by 
tbem,and  they  were 
noteworthy  for  the 
scripts  which  they 
produced.  Pierre 
Francois,  the  son  of  the  founder,  established  paper-mills 
at  Essonnc,  near  Paris,  and  his  son,  St.  Leger,  entered 
upon  its  manufacture  by  the  use  of  the  machine  invented 
by  Louis  Robert,  and  which  was  later  improved  and  is 
now  known  as  the  Fourdrinier  machine.  Another  son 
of  Pierre  Didot  was  Henri,  who  became  famous  as  a  let- 
ter-cutter and  made  the  punches  for  the  smallest  typo 
yet  known,  every  letter  being  clear  and  distinct.  A  son 
of  St.  Leger,  Jules,  was  also  a  noted  punch-eutter.  Fir- 
min Didot  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Ambroisc  Firmin 
and  Hyaclnthe,  who  carried  on  business  as  Firmin  Didot 
Frires,    Ambrolse  Firmin-Didot,  who  was  born  on  Dt 
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cember  30,  J  700,  was  carefully  eduCLttod  by  his  Father, 
who  employed  the  best  masters.  In  1814  lie  visited 
England  to  inquire  into  the  manufacture  of  paper,  mid 
took  back  with  him  to  Pans  the  press  invented  by  Lord 
Stanhope  a  dozen  yearn  before,  but  which  had  up  to  that 
time  been  unused  in  Prance,  He  became  an  attache  of 
tiio  French  Embassy  at  Constantinople  in  1815,  and  dur- 
ing the  next  ten  years  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  classical 


t«ry  of  Wooct-Bngraviiig.  As  a  publisher,  his  greatest 
achievement  was  issuing  Henri  Estienne's  Thesaurus 
of  the  Greek  Language,  in  eight  thick  quarto  volumes, 
the  time  occupied  bein£  thirty-four  years.  Many  other 
learned  works  were  printed  by  him.  He  had  an  almost 
unequaled  library  on  typography  tvnd  hiMiography,  and 
his  collection  of  manuscripts  was  cstlnui.tcd  to  be  worth 
$400,000.    He  was  honorary  president  of  tlie  club  of 
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NAMES, 


HlllatTJftatwritlnK)  

Octavo  Not«  (writing)    .  .  .  . 

Ladles'  Bath  (writing)  

Cummaroial  Note  {-writing)    .  .  . 

Packet  Kotu  (writing)  

Bath  Note  (writing)  

Letter  {writing)  

Commercial  Letter  (writing)  .   .  . 

Packet  Post  (writing)  

Extra  racket  Post  (writing)  .  ,  . 

Foolscap  (writing)  

Pot  (writing)  

Law  flank  or  Small  Cap  (writing)  . 

Plat  Cap  (writing  

Cruwn  (writing)  ........ 

Post  (writtngj  

iJamy  (writing)  .  ,  ,  

Extra  Large  pinst  (ivritiii£>    .   .  , 
Square  Demy  (writing)  .   .  .  ,  , 
Demy  (prlntiiiif)  ........ 

Tollo  Post  or  Folio  (writing)  ,  .  . 
Ultra,  Slse  Folio  (writing)  .  ,   .  . 

Cneok  Folio  (-writing)  

Census  (writing)  

Largo  Check  (writing)  

Medium  (writnifrt  , 

Medium  (pTlntlnel  

Double  Cap  (writing)  

Royal  (.writing)  

Itoyai  (printing)  

XoyaL  Inferior  (printing)  .  .  . 

Snper-Eoyal  (writing)  

Super-Royal  (printing)  .   .  .  . 

Double  Pot  (printing)  

Imperial  (wrltfne)  

Imperial  (printing) ,  

Medium  and  a  Half  (printing)  . 

Elephant  (writing)  

Roth]  and  a  Halt  (writing) .   ,  . 
Double.  Cfowa  (printing)    ,  , 
Coluniblfir  (vrrltlng)   ,  ,  .  .  , 
Atlae  (writing)  ....... 

Small  Doubly  Medium  (printing) 
Double  Medium  (printing)  .  ,   ,  . 
Double  Demy  (printing) .   .  .  . 

Double  Elephant  (writing) .  ,   .  . 

Double  Royal  (printing)  

Double  Super-Boyal  (printinjr)  .  . 
Double  Super-Royal  (writlngj  .  . 
Broad  Twelves  (printing)  .  ,  .  . 
DonMo  Imperial  (pf  latins) .  -  -  . 
Antiquarian  (wilting)  


Iln  Ylnne. 


■  as 

xSS 

*3i 


xS3 

xjH 


34 

!S!4 


*28 


t33 


at: 


Maffarge. 


14  a  IT 

15  a  19 


19xS4 
18*36 


28*31 


Philadelphia. 


0/8 
7*8 
7K*1 


9* 
10* 


14  * 
16  ■* 


10»30 
17 'a*  17 


17^»S4jfi 
IS*  28 

lS:-:a4 

17x28 


S0n28 


35*23 


S7*43 


English. 


lilW  x  IfiU 

la^xiu^ 


:5H  >■■  1H.H; 

15x!W 
llj*!M 


lfxisi 

IBxStf 

IBM  V  24 

S0*!><S 
WW*  34 


23*38 
34>:tWM 

sft- na 


JJSWixK 
if»40 


studies)  and  travels  in  the  East  and  the  cause  of  Greek,  in- 
dependence. In  133?  he  entered  into  piirtnei-ship  with 
his  younger  brother,  Hyaclnthe,  as  Firmfn-'Dldot  Freres, 
but  in  1840  the  business  had  assumed  such  proportions 
that  they  deemed  it  wise  to  sell  their  type-foundries  to 
the  Society  de  la  Fondeiie  (Jen£nile.  Ho  was  printer  to 
Charles  X. ,  and  one  of  the  jury  at  the  French  industrial 
exhibitions  from  1844  to  1349,  of  tho  world's  fair  at  Lon- 
don in  1861,  find  of  Paris  in  1855.  At  these  exhibitions 
he  was  appointed  reporter  of  the  sections  of  printing 
tuid  paper,  as  well  as  of  the  arts'  connected  with  them. 
When  Queen  Victoria  paid  si  visit  t*  France  in  1355  he 
was  selected  with  another  colleague  to  receivo  her  on 
the  part  of  the  city  of  Purte.  He  wrote  an  Essay  upon 
Typography  and  a  larger  work  upon  the  same  subject ; 
an  essay  upon  the  Price  of  Paper  in  Antiquity,  and  a 
Typographical  and  Bibliographical  Essay  upon  thellis- 


publishcrs,  printers  and  paper  manufacturers,  He  died 
on  Fobruary  82, 1876.  For  a  hundred  and1  eighty  yenra 
this  house  has  stood  in  the  front  of  Parisian  typogruplty, 
and  nearly  every  member  of  the  family  has  been  a  man 
of  distinction.   Tbe  business  is  of  great  size. 

Die  Stamping.— The  art  of  stamping  in  relief  by 
means  of  Steel  dies.  This  is  frequently  used  for  notc- 
papcT  and  envelopes. 

DiesiB.— The  mark  J,  know  a  as  the  double  dagger. 

Dimensions  of  Paper. — Paper  is  now  mode  of  all 
sizes,  and  any  width  desirable  can  be  produced  upon 
the  machine,  some  intended  for  dftfly  newspapers  being 
as  wide  as  seven  feet,  or  two  newspapers,  the  press 
prlntfng  two  copies  at  once,  while  in  length  it  may  be 
many  miles.  Such  rolls  of  paper,  however  were  not 
made  before  the  introduction  of  web  presses,  and  the 
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largest  sheet  regularly  mode  previously  weis  about  4/3  by 
80  inches,  although  single  editions  of  newspapers  have 
been  produced  on  sheets  four  time*  this  size,  the  paper 
having  been  folded  and  refolded,  so  that  each  part  could 
be  placed  upon  the  press.  Id  the  beginning  of  the  art 
the  size  of  paper  was  not  much  in  excess  of  foolscap, 
find  the  newspapers  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  were  of  about 
the  size  of  two  pages  of  Harper's  Weekly,  but  a  little 
wider.  In  London  in  1790  daily  newspapers  were  of 
sixteen  columns ;  in  1810  they  were  of  twenty  columns. 
There  was  much  uniformity  in  British  sizes,  as  they  were 
taxed  according  to  dimensions,  and  the  customs  officials 
compiled  a  table  showing  the  exact  limits.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  although  any  size  of  paper  can  be  bought 
m  Jingland,  each  of  them  has  a  characteristic  cognomen 
among  the  tmdc,  while  here  the  specific  names  are  nearly 
all  lost  in  common  usage,  the  only  names  for  book-paper 
now  preserved  being  medium,  double  medium  and  super- 
royaf.  Even  these  do  not  convey  the  same  significations 
to  all  persons,  so  that  the  common  method  of  designat- 
ing paper  on  orders  is  by  Inches.  The  kind  most  used 
in  books  is  2i  by  38,  which  prints  On  one  side  sixteen 
pages  of  octtwo,  and  which  cuts  up  conveniently  for 
job-work.  A  larger  size,  £8  by  48,  is  that  now  generally 
employed  for  posters  ;  82  or  83  by  4ft  is  used  by  illus- 
trated newspapers,  and  2S  bj  41  is  the  usual  size  for 
duodecimo.  The  papers  which  are  in  common  use  in 
a  printing-office  are  writing  and  printing  papers,  and 
writing-papers  are  divided  Into  folded  and  fiat  papers, 
the  smallest  sizes  being  folded.  The  sizes  given  by  Do 
Vinue  in  his  Price-List ;  by  Charles  Magarge,  a  large 
paper  dealer  In  Philadelphia ;  the  usual  sizes  in  the 
Philadelphia  paper  trade,  and  the  English  sizes  are  here 
tabulated.  For  the  figures  of  Hagnrge  and  of  the  Phila- 
delphia trade  we  are  indebted  to  Ringwalt's  Encyclo- 
paedia. 

Other  sizes  arc  also  known,  varying  somewhat  from 
these.  Thus  In  Magarge's  dimensions  flat  cap  Is  14  by 
17,  13  by  16  and  13  by  15,  and  the  other  Philadelphia 
dealers  give  by  13%  and  13*^  by  16^.  The  latter 
assign  the  name  note  to  a  sizo  the  same  as  billet ;  they 
make  various  sizes  of  foolscap,  give  a  larger  size  of  im- 
perial, 36  by  33,  and  make  double  medium  vary  from 
83  by  &}  to  34  by  Letter-paper  is  in  New  York 

sometimes  9%  by  15^  inches ;  commercial  letter,  10J^ 
by  16^  inches -,  foolscap,  13  by  15  inches ;  extrn  size 
folio,  18  by  33  inches  and  19  by  34  Inches,  and  Imperial, 
33  by  41  inches.  In  ordinary  paper,  sheets  of  large 
dimensions  require  to  be  heavier  and  stiffer  than  the 
small  sheets,  as  otherwise  they  do  not  feed  and  deliver 

well,  Large  sizes  are 
known  by  the  use  of 
the  word  double  or 
quadruple.  Flat  writ- 
ing-papers can  often 
be  bought  of  double 
the  dimensions  given 
above,  and  where  they 
Cannot  be  purchased  at 
once  the  mills  will 
make  tliem,  A  great 
economy  in  presswork 
will  frequently  result 
from  this,  expedient. 

Diagley,  Nelson, 
Jr.,  a  printer  and  pub- 
lisher at  Lewiston,  Me, , 
was  born  at  Durham  in 
that  State  on  February 
5,  1831.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Dartmouth  College  in  the  class  of  1855,  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  tn  the  bar,  but  never  practiced. 
He  purchased  one-half  of  the  Lewiston  Weekly  Journal, 
for  which  he  had  previously  written  the  leading  articles, 
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in  September,  1856",  and  became  sole  proprietor  a  year 
later.  A  dally  edition  was  begun  in  April,  1861.  Its 
circulation  and  influence  rapidly  increased.  He  was 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  Maine  House  of  Representatives 
in  1883,  having  previously  served  two  terms,  and  was 
re-elected  Speaker  in  1864.  Ho  remained  in  the  Legis- 
lature until  1873  and  the  next  year  was  elected  Governor 
by  a  largo  majority,  serving  a  second  term  subsequently, 
He  was  elected  a  Roprcscntativo  to  the  Forty-seventh 
Congress  in  1SS1,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  suc- 
ceeding Congresses.  He  is  regarded  as  a  leader  of  the 
House,  and  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  shipping, 
tariff  and  currency  questions.  Ho  received  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  LL,  D,  from  Bates  College  in  1ST4,  He 
still  Is  active  in  the  management  of  his  business,  which 
embraces  a  very  large  book  and  job  oftlee  as  well  as  the 
newspaper. 

rHph.tb.ongs.— Two  vowels  united,  as  a  and  03. 
They  aro  chiefly  from  the  Latin.  Many  classical  books 
at  the  present  day,  however,  spell  out  those  letters,  as 
Caesar  for  Gffisar.  In  the  Bible  some  of  these  words 
are  spelled  with  only  one  letter  insteiid  of  the  diph- 
thong, as  Cesar. 

Direction  Line. — The  line  the  direction  stands  in ; 
the  catcii-iine.  Obsolete, 

Direction  Word, — The  word  which  stands  alone 
on  the  right  hand  at  the  bottom  of  a  page ;  the  catch- 
word. 

Directory.— A  list  of  names  of  persons,  with  their 
residences  or  places  of  business  or  both,  or  books  in- 
tended to  serve  for  guides  to  a  business,  or  occupation, 
or  locality,  arranged  methodically.  The  first  directory 
is  said  to  have  heen  that  of  London  in  1733.  It  con- 
tained only  business  nivmcs.  The  originator  of  this 
work  wns  James  Brown,  a  native  of  Kelso,  in  Scotland, 
who,  after  laying  tho  foundation,  gave  it  to  Henry  Kent, 
who  carried  it  on  with  profit.  The  earliest  American 
directory  was  that  of  New  York  in  1786.  It  was  printed 
by  Shepherd  If  ol  lock  tmd  compiled  by  David  Franks,  an 
Irish  accountant.  Less  than  one  thousand  names  were 
given,  all  in  business  or  public  life,  tho  population  of 
Naw  York  then  being  about  thirty  thousand.  It  was 
omitted  one  year  before  1760,  but  has  since  been  carried 
on  up  to  the  present  time,  chiefly  by  two  families  or 
£rms,  that  of  Lung  worth  after  1793,  and  Trow  Since 
1353.  Other  cities  promptly  imitated  the  example,  and 
for  the  last  forty  yews  directory  work  has  formed  a 
very  largo  class  of  the  business  of  printing.  The  tirst 
New  York  business  directory  and  tho  first  copartnership 
directory  of  Kcw  York  were  issued  in  1840.  Directories 
of  selected  names,  under  the  title  of  elite  directories, 
have  now  been  published  for  about  twenty -Ave  years. 
Books  of  this  kind,  referring  to  various  trades,  occupa- 
tions, tastes  or  studies,  are  very  common.  More  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  special  directories  must  now  be  pub- 
lished annually  In  New  York,  and  a  gj'eat  number  in 
other  cities,  A  general  directory  is  one  of  the  most  try- 
ing pieces  of  composition  which  comes  into  an  office.  It 
must  be  done  in  a  hurry,  as  otherwise  a  targe  part  of  the 
year  will  be  lost,  and  on  opposition  directory  may  be 
published  first ;  it  usually  requires  nearly  the  entire  ca- 
pacity of  the  printing  establishment  in  which  it  is  done, 
and  the  foreman  is  obliged  to  employ  an  extra  number 
of  hands,  the  latter  being  picked  up  anywhere,  and  usu- 
ally being  as  worthless  as  they  can  De ;  a  huge  quantity 
of  type  is  required,  and  the  pressroom  must  be  so  man- 
aged, that  one  form  shall  succeed  another  without  inter- 
mission. In  these  books  there  are  two  parts ;  one  is  the 
director v  proper,  and  the  other  a  register  or  list  of  the 
city  officials,  churches,  streets  and  other  mntter  requisite 
for  completing  the  information  contained  in  the  volume. 
The  latter  part  b  set  first,  and  put  out  of  the  way  before 
the  list  of  names  begins.  There  arc  also  advertisements. 
If  these  go  on  every  page,  or  every  fourth  or  eighth 
page,  they  should  be  set  up  and  ekiotrotyped,  with  solid 
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backing,  so  that  uo  time  may  be  lost  iu  making  up  the 
pages.  In  directory  offices  tlw  speck]  men  engaged  arc 
notified  to  appeal'  on  a  certain  day  at  a  certain  hour,  their 
cases  having  previously  been  thrown  in.  Situations  will 
not  be  kept  for  them  if  they  aro  lute,  and  an  absence  of 
two  hours  iu  most  places  will  forfeit  a  situation.  It  will 
rarely  ever  be  necessary  for  compositors  to  work  nights 
if  proper  regulations  are  observed.  Copy  is  given  out 
in  small  takes,  not  more  tlian  a  couple  of  stfakfula  and 
the  men  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  proving  of  galleys. 
Printed  directions  ana  samples  of  style  «re  given  to  each 
of  them.  As  fast  as  a  galley  is  road  it  is  corrected,  re- 
vised and  corrected,  and  then  passed  to  the  make-up.  If 
iu  a  very  large  city,  the  book  consequently  being  a  great 
one,  the  pages  are  probably  electrotyped.  This  enables 
the  typo  to  return  more  quickly,  the  make-up  is  more 
easily  accomplished,  and  there  ia  no  danger  of  type  drop, 
ping  out.  The  first  make-up  takes  the  galley,  looks  at 
the  proof  and  the  type  to  see  that  no  matter  has  been 
omitted  or  repeated,  but  paying  no  attention  to  other 
errors,  puts  his  heaid-lines  and  tho  advertisements  at  the 
left  side  upon  his  _mahe-up  galley,  fills  up  the  length 
with  the  matter  -which  is  ready,  and  passes  the  galley  to 
the  next  make-up  before  he  proceeds  to  justify  his  page, 
place  the  advertisements  at  the  foot  or  right  side  or  tie 
it  up.  By  the  time  it  is.  tied  up  and  slipped  upon  the 
stone  the  second  make-up  has  taken  from  the  galley 
what  he  needs  and  it  has  returned  to  the  first  one,  In 
cases  where  still  greater  expedition  is  needed,  ench  re- 
vised galley,  after  verification  against  the  proof  for  outs 
and  doublets,  can  have  a  heavy  brass  rule  dropped  in 
where  the  page  begins  and  ends.  There  is  a  numbering 
at  the  head  of  the  galley^ showing  its  relation  to  those 
which  haTe  preceded  it,  in  the  best  form  a  numbered 
brass  slug.  The  matter  can  be  divided  thus ;  The  first 
man  verifies  and  divides  ;  the  second  man  empties  each 
page  upon  a  small  make-up  gjilley  by  itself  ;  the  third 
puts  on  headings,  side  advertisements  and  foot  adver- 
tisements ;  the  fourth  justifies  and  ties  up.  By  doub- 
ling or  tripling  these  hist  two  men  it  would  be  quite 
passible  to  make  up  a  Chicago  or  New  York  directory 
in  two  days,  Or  even  less.  Upon  the  stone  any  number 
of  men  can  be  employed,  according  to  the  emergency 
of  the  work.  "When  a  directory  is  printed  from  the  type 
swift  and  accurate  stone-men  arc  required,  more  so  ttmn 
where  electrotyping  is  done.  It  has  not  been  found 
practicable  on  American  directories  to  save  lines  from 
tho  previous  year,  the  changes  being  too  great,  but  this 
Is  done  on  English  directories. 

The  chief  oyfilculty  in  getting  out  directories  promptly 
in  good  offices  is  bad  preparation  of  copy.  All  names 
twi addresses  should  he  written  cloarly  and  just  as  it  is 
intended  t*  have  them  go  in.  If  there  is  any  defect  they 
should  be  written  over  again.  Each  name  is  on  a  single 
slip  of  paper  from  four  to  six  inches  wide,  and  from  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth.  Each  slip  should 
exactly  match  every  other  slip.  As  fast  as  tiie  first  can- 
vasser comes  in  the  names  which  ho  lias  taken  and  which 
arc  correct  should  bo  cut  out  of  his  little  book  and  classi- 
fied, while  those  which  arc  wrong  or  doubtful  should  be 
given  to  some  one  to  rectify  or  to  the  canvasser'  himself 
to  make  right.  It  ia  best  first  to  distribute  in  four  or 
five  heaps,  and  then  each  of  these  into  five  or  six,  thus 
completing  the  alphabet. 

When  the  alphabet  is  finished  the  separation  of  the 
letter  A  can  proeeed  on  the  same  plan,  The  alphabet- 
izing is  carried  out  to  the  last  letter,  Livingstone  coming 
after  the  last  Livingston,  and  McFhoetor  being_  before 
McPheeters,  Andrew  Martins  follows  Zelotus  Martin. 
The  second  name  is  just  as  strictly  alphabetical  as  the 
first,  the  second  middle  name  or  letter  following  the 
same  rule,  Thus  John,  John  A.,  and  John  A,  G,  are  In 
the  order  given,  lie  is  placed  in  the  same  order  as  if 
spelled  out  as  Mac.  'When  the  A  is  completed  the  dif- 
ferent slips  are  pasted  upon  sheets  of  paper  just  as  wide 
as  the  slips,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  dry  and  numbered 


It  is  usual  to  give  them  out,  If  in  a  medium-sized  city, 
where  a  press  can  bo  kept  for  it  alone  and  the  edition  Is 
two  thousand,  three  forms  can  bo  worked  daily.  If  these 
are  sixteen  pages  of  ordinary  octavo  in  long  primer  a 
dozen  compositors  must  be  provided  and  one  hundred 
pages  of  type  will  be  enough.  Extra  sorts  will  be  re- 
quired. The  New  York  Directory  requires  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  of  type,  and  a  hundred  pages  of  the  octavo 
in  nonpareil  ale  composed  In  a  day. 

A  form  of  the  directory  little  known  here,  except  in 
elite  directories,  is  common  in  Europe.  It  tins  the  street 
as  a  beading,  the  number  of  the  house  at  the  left,  and 
the  address  in  the  same  line,  but  following  the  number. 
The  following  is  the  style  . 

SUFFOLK  STREET. 

27  Mr.  John  Bllinwood. 
S8  Mr.  and  Mra.  Montaeufs. 
SiS>  Henry  Jonas,  Esq. 
30  ILiSs  Elleu  Ulamin, 

Such  directories  are  of  great  value  in  sending  out  cir- 
culars or  letters. 

Diploma,. — A  certificate  of  graduation  or  of  excel- 
lence issued  by  a  school,  college  or  public  body.  It  is 
usually  of  ornamental  typography,  when  not  engraved, 
and  requires  much  Core  in  printing.  The  best  and  most 
expensive  diplomas  are  on  parchment. 

Diptych.^  A  tablet  of  wood  or  metal,  in  two  parts, 
which  folded  together,  used  by  the  "Romans, 

Directing  iVeyirBpttper  Wrappers.— See  under 
If  ailing-, 

Dirty. — This  is  said  of  a  compositor  who  regularly 
lifts  bad  proofs,  or  it  is.  said  of  the  proofs  themselves,  as 
dirty  compositor,  dirty  proofs.  It  has  no  reference  to 
the  physical  condition  of  the  man. 

Die.— An  abbreviation  Of  the  word  distribute,  used  la 
English  printmg-oftices. 

Diseases  of  Printers,— See  Htgieke. 

Dished. — A  defect  in  electrotyping,  the  centre  of  a 
letter  or  of  u  page  being  lower  than  its  edges, 

DiBimpoire  (Ital,).— To  take  away  the  furniture  of 
a  form, 

Diflinterlineare  (Ital.).— To  unlead. 

Display. — To  place  types  of  various  kinds  or  sizes 
in  due  relation  to  each  other  in  a  job  or  piece  of  com- 
position. Each  kind  of  job  has  its  own  requirements, 
to  which  the  display  should  conform,  In  a  poster  the 
letter  should  be  heavy,  so  as  to  be  read  from  a  distance ; 
but  in  a  letter  circular  it  should  all  be  light  .  Except,  in 
those  eases  where  only  one  kind  of  letter  is  used  of  hirger 
and  smaller  sizes  there  should  }>e  a  considerable  variety, 
and  most  job  hands,  lay  down  as  «  rule  tihat  the  ssimo 
kind  shall  not  be  employed  twice  in  the  same  job,  except 
where  it  is  a  heading.  The  space  being  known  as  to 
length  and  width  of  page,  the  compositor  examines  the 
quantity  of  copy  to  know  what  BiKe  of  typo  to  select. 
In  an  oetavo  pace,  with  fifty  words,  the  smallest  letter 
would  probably  tic  brevier,  and  type  as  large  as  great 
primer  could  be  taken  for  the  principal  line.  This  page 
would  be  profusely  leaded.  If  one  hundred  words,  non- 
pareil would  be  the  smallest  type,  and  most  of  the  dis- 
play would  be  in  long  primer,  pica  and  brevier.  With 
two  hundred  words  fewer  lines  would  he  displayed, 
Which  must  he  done  in  long  primer,  nonpareil  and  bre- 
vier. With  four  hundred  (voids  Some  solid  paragraphs 
must  be  arranged,  comparatively  few  leads  can  be  used, 
and  pica  would  make  the  principal  line,  if  it  was  long 
enough.  With  eight  hundred  words  nearly  all  display 
must  be  abandoned. 

In  setting  the  lines  the  principal  Hue  should  first  be 
chosen.  It  must  be  above  the  centre  of  the  page,  and 
preferably  one-quarter  or  one-fifth  from  the  top.  It 
ought  to  be,  other  things,  being  equal,  the  largest  and 
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longest.  The  next,  line  is  then  selected,  according  to 
its  importance.  It  is  generally  below  the  centre.  Tiieu 
the  next,  two  or  three  important  ones,  and  afterwards  all 
which  require  much  emphasis.  Eaflh  one  of  these  lines 
should  bo  different  in  stylo  of  type  from  the  others,  and 
should  differ  also  in  length.  The  unimportant  display 
lines  follow,  and  finally  tlie  text,  From  one-quarter  to 
one-lialf  of  the  whole  space  in  light  1  obs  is  taken  up  with 
leads  and  slugs.  If  the  copy  is  likely  to  fill  the  pace 
pretty  closely  the  text  should  he  first  set  and  then  the 
display  lines,  The  following  rules,  drawn  from  many 
sources,  are  among  those  which  should  be  observed  : 

Never  crowd  a  long  line  of  words  marked  for  promi- 
nent display  into  One  lino  of  typo,  if  to  do  so  yon  have  to 
use  condtsnsod  or  not  easily  read  letter.  Put  tho  words 
in  lines  of  the  same  size  and  style  of  type. 

Ornamental  letter  should  he  sparingly  used  in  adver- 
tisements or  in  legal  or  mercantile  work. 

The  plainer  faces  of  black-letter  and  pointed  texts  can 
be  used  in  the  display  of  law  and  church  work,  but  they 
must  be  used  moderately  and  with  discretion. 

Never  use  script,  card  texts  or  any  type  with  large 
shoulders  and  long  ascending  and  descending  letters  on 
any  work  in  which  the  apace  ia  contracted  and  whicli 
does  not  allow  a  liberal  use  of  leads. 

Even  in  ornamental  work  use  ornaments  and  orna- 
mental letter  sparingly.  They  are  not  ornamental  when 
used  in  excess  or  InuppTopriately. 

As  a  rule,  legibility  is  wanted  oftoner  than  ornament. 
Plain  faces  have  more  admirers  than  fancy  letters. 

When  a  bold  display  is  wanted  in  a  crowded  space 
use  small,  plain  and  heavy  type  for  the  text  letter. 

For  color-work  in  bold  display  Eelect  antique,  Gothic 
or  other  plain  but  heavy  faces  for  text  as  well  as  for 
display. 

■When  the  copy  for  text  is  scant  set  the  text  in  a  fat 
or  expanded  letter. 

If  the  copy  is  underscored  too  much  give  the  leading 
lines  full  prominence  and  reduce  the  size  of  the  minor 
Hues  of  display, 

You  will  seldom  go  ■wrong  in  selecting  small  typo  for 
the  text  of  a  job  which  is  marked  for  plenty  of  display. 
A  fault  too  often  made  is  by  selecting  for  text  a  typo  so 
largo  that  there  is  no  room  for  display  or  leading. 

Leading  lines  should  never  be  divided  by  hyphens. 
They  generally  appear  to  most  advantage  in  capitals. 
A  bne  or  word  of  blaclc -letter  capitals  is  not  in  good 
taste.  Condensed  letter  Hi  in  or  hair  spaced  is  very  rare- 
ly permissible.  A  distinction  should,  however,  bo  made 
between  those  styles  which  are  really  condensed  and 
those  which  are  only  called  condensed .  There  cam  bo  no 
objection  to  hair  spacing  a  condensed  Clarendon  where 
this  condensation  ia  moderate.  Display  lines  of  close- 
fitting  capitals  will  often  need  speeialapacing  when  used 
with  solid  matter.  In  Gothic  styles  an  N  and  a  B  will 
come  too  near,  while  an  L  and  an  A  will  be  too  far  apart, 
In  such  a  case  as  this,  if  the  letters  are  Spaced  apart  with 
four-em  spaces  a  hair  space  would  be  enough  between 
tho  L  and  the  A,  while  between  tho  other  two  letters  n 
thick  space  should  be  used.  Lower-case  letter's  should 
roroly  be  Spaced.  Wood  type  can  be  spaced  with  leads. 
Each  displayed  line  should  havo  about  it  a  relief  of  anvall 
text  type  or  of  white  space.  Large  types  should  not  be 
huddled  together.  As  there  can  be  no  good  display 
without  relief,  display  lines  should  he  so  arranged  that 
the  relief  of  small  text  types  will  not  be  all  at  the  tail 
of  Hie  work,  nor  all  of  the  contrast  of  white  sptioe  at  the 
end  of  lines.  Distribute  display  lines  equally  all  over 
the  entire  work,  so  far  as  simple  and  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  tho  copy  will  admit.  If  more  lines  in  copy  are 
marked  for  special  lines  of  display  than  can  be  put  in 
the  space  assigned,  and  if  these  lines  consist  chiefly  of  a 
few  short  words,  set  them  with  the  prominence  desired, 
but  Justify  some  of  them  in  the  centre  of  the  text  or  as 
side-heads  with  text  about  them.  When  display  is  to  be 
open,  like  that  of  a  book  title,  there  being  more  space 


than  mutter,  never  let  a  siuglo  text  lint  All  the  measure. 
lYIake  two  short  lines  of  the  text  words,  the  second  line 
shorter  than  the  first.  In  all  open  display  bits  of  texts 
which  make  three  or  four  lines  should  never  be  set  in 
paragraph  style,  with  paragraph  indentation  at  the  be- 
ginning. Tlicy  should  be  set  in  staircase  Indentation, 
the  first  line  the  largest,  the  next  shorter  at  each  end,  and 
so  on.  When  a  bolder  is  used,  avoid  putting  a  full  line 
at  the  head  of  tho  matter  and  next  to  Hie  border.  When 
a  great  amount  of  matter  is  to  he  put  on  a  large  page, 
with  much  display,  some  of  the  text,  especially  if  it  can 
be  put  in  small  type,  should  be  put  in  double  or  triple 
columns ;  the  latter  if  the  type  is  very  small  and  the 
measure  very  wide,  In  selecting  ornamental  bits  of  bor- 
der to  grace  type  prefer  the  lightest  and  most  open  faces 
with  delicate  hair  lines.  Never  select  for  this  purpose 
any  ornament  which  is  as  dark  as  or  darker  than  the  type 
near  it.  Never  shorten  or  crowd  a  line  or  reduce  or  in- 
crease leading  to  the  injury  of  neat  display  for  the  sake 
of  getting  in  an  ornament.  A  curved  line  may  some- 
times be  used  with  good  effect  at  the  head  of  very  open 
matter  where  it  is  desirable  to  All  up  space,  or  around  a 
circular  or  semicircular  cut  or  ornament.  It  should  not 
be  used  either  in  regular  Or  serpentine  form  in  tho  mid- 
dle or  at  the  foot  of  text  matter.  An  exception  arises 
where  there  has  been  a  curve  at  the  beginning,  which  a 
new  one  will  to  some  extent  balance.  It  should  never 
bo  used  with  close  or  solid  matter.  The  curved  line  is 
of  advantage  only  in  very  open  display  work.  Never 
turn  for  sorts  when  you  have  choice  of  odier  letter,  An 
expanded  letter  should  always  be  widely  spaced.  A  line 
of  capitals  of  an  ordinary  thick  letter  should  have  two 
spaces  between  the  words.  Effect  in  display  is  brought 
about  by  contrast,  A  line  of  great  primer  Gothic  will 
look  very  Small  on  a  poster,  but  very  large  in  an  ordi- 
nary business  card.  In  poster- work  it  is  usual  to  havo 
all  principal  lines  full,  distinction  of  lines  being  secured 
by  the  use  of  rules.  Imprints  ou  jobs  not  in  book  form 
should  be  very  Small.  Ornaments  to  lengthen  the  lines 
should  be  used  sparingly.  They  do  not  really  serve  this 
purpose,  but  they  help  to  fcilte  away  the  appearance  of 
great  blanks.  In  books  all  types  should  either  be  Ro- 
man or  old  style.  They  should  not  be  mixed.  The  true 
workman  should  carefully  examine  all  of  the  work  which 
comesi  within  ids  r;inge.  An  example  of  most  styles  and 
varieties  of  job-work  eon  be  seen  in  Bishop's  Specimens 
of  Job  Work,    See  also  under  J  Mi  l  a 

Display  Lines. — The  lines  iu  which  fancy  or  orna- 
mental type  are  used,  as  contrasted  with  plain  Unman 

faces. 

Display  IVpe — It  is  said  the  ornamental  faces  and 
sizes  now  used  in  job- work  amount  to  about  nine  thou- 
sand, The  early  printers  had  nothing  in  the  way  of  dis- 
play type  except  their  Scripts  and  peculiar  black-letters. 
Nor  did  the  number  increase  very  rapidly  until  after 
1 830.  Then  the  anti  ques,  and  Stilllatcr  the  Clarendons, 
came  in.  At  present,  owing  to  the  facility  of  reproduc- 
tion afforded  by  the  electrotype  process,  a  new  face  can 
scarcely  appear  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  without  be- 
ing repeated  elsewhere.  Each  letter  in  Roman  has  a 
certain  definite  form,  and  is  composed  of  one  or  more 
strokes,  which  may  be  either  horizontal,  perpendicular, 
inclined  or  curved.  Those  are  of  three  thicknesses,  the 
heavy  lines  in  capitals,  the  hettvy  lines  in  the  lower  ease 
and  the  light  lines  In  both.  In  cases  wbere  this  is  possi- 
ble serifs  or  small  finishing  strokes  arc  added.  In  Clar- 
endon the  form  Is  modihed,  so  that  all  lines  are  made 
heavier,  the  characters  looking  much  liko  crushed  letters. 
In  antique  oveTy  line  is  made  of  a  uniform  thickness,  and 
tiie  serifs  are  also  increased.  In  Gothics  the  serifs  are 
omitted,  but  the  main  strokes  of  the  letter  are  of  the 
same  magnitude  throughout.  By  increasing  or  dimin- 
ishing the  weight  of  certain  strokes  or  making  them  of 
a  new  angle  many  additional  styles  can  be  made ;  the 
face  can  be  either  heavy,  light  or  medium ;  it  can  be 
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wide  or  Barrow,  and  it  ean  have  the  serifs  lessened  or 
exaggerated.  On  these  lines  aloae  over  a  thousand  faces 
are  made.  Going  beyond  them,  there  are  those  styles  in 
which  there  is  a  studied  irregularity,  or  in  which  there 
is  a  disposition  to  follow  fancy  rattier  than  precedent. 
These  have  been  multiplied  beyond  number ;  they  run 
up  into  many  thousands,  and  are  likely  to  further  in- 
crease. Some  of  the  very  best  faces  made  hare  been 
designed  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  proving  that 
invention  is  by  no  means  exhausted.  Most  type  is  now 
brought  out  by  series,  After  a  few  letters  liave  been 
cut,  their  impression  producing  a  favorable  effect  upon 
the  eye  of  the  founder,  the  order  is  given  to  finish  the 
font.  The  designs  frequently  are  of  only  a  letter  or  two, 
hut  sometimes  a  person  outside  of  the  trade  draws  for 
the  founder  a  whole  alphabet.  The  first  punches  being 
satisfactory,  a  series  is  ordered.  This  may  bo  in  four 
sizes,  or  it  may  be  in  ten  or  eleven,  but  the  public  rarely 
sees  one  until  the  whole  is  completed.  Perhaps  more 
display  faces  are  made  in  pica,  than  in  any  other  size. 
Small  capitals  are  not  usually  cut  for  fancy  faces,  and  if 
there  is  an  Italic  it  is  a  separate  font.  Neither  are  un- 
usual letters  or  reference  marks  made,  although  found- 
ers  are  usually  very  obliging  In  this  respect,  and  will 
make  whatever  character  is  needed.  Spaces  and  quad- 
rate are  not  put  up  with  these  fonts  except  by  special 
order,  and  they  are  generally  made  with  a  vefy  small 
shoulder,  eo  that  other  type  can  be  brought  up  close  to 
them.  The  usual  divisions  are  light-faoo,  heavy-face, 
extended,  expanded,  extra  extended  or  expanded,  con- 
densed and  extra  condensed.  There  is  no  rule  among 
type-founders  for  naming  these  styles,  each  doing  as 
seems  best  to  him,  and  It  Is,  therefore,  almost  impossible 
to  remember  the  terminology.  Many  are  known  only  as 
Ornamented  Ho,  53  or  No,  11J,  or  some  other  figure. 

Displayed.— Having  various  kinds  of  type  properly 
chosen,  arranged  and  spaced  is  to  have  a  job  well  dis- 
played ;  a  bad  arrangement  or  choice  of  type  leaves  a 
job  badly  displayed. 

DlaBerraie  fjtal,}. — To  unlock,  a  form, 

TMBtemper,— A  preparation  of  opaque  or  body  col- 
ors with  size  instoitd  of  oil.  The  early  block-books  wero 
printed  ia  distemper. 

DUtrtbuer  (Fr.).— To  distribute. 

DiBtrlbnire  (Ital.).— To  distribute. 

Distrlbutlng-Machlnea. — See  Typbebtting-Ma- 

CmNES. 

Distributing -Rollers. — The  rollers  which  take  the 
Ink  from  the  vibrator  communicating  with  the  ductor. 
The  rollers  have  a  diagonal  movement,  and  distribute 
the  ink  on  the  table.  They  are  sometimes  called  wavers. 
—Jaeobi. 

Distribution. — 1.  The  act  of  convoying  back  to  the 
ease  the  letters  which  have  been  withdrawn  from  it  by 
composition.  This  generally  requires  about  one-fourth 
of  the  time  of  the  compositor,  no  separate  charge  being 
made  for  it,  but  the  bill  for  composition  being  that  much 
higher.  In  small  offices  the 
gt^"~~\  compositor  usually  takes  his 

_4!r*4fP-  \        tvPe  *°  distribute  from  a 
^\a&g£i$!J^~.,  ^te-    stone  or  letter-board  in  the 
\«^gg^^*5>qflK^-   centre  of  the  room,  but  if  it 
\  ^SmBf  ^Vr'   's  9  'ar£^  orie  he  puts  sufft- 

)k.  dent  on  a  galley  to  lost  for 

jgaaiF  on  hour  or  more.   It  is  rcq- 

'fflW  uisite  that  the  type  shall  be 

"^flW  well  washed,  liaving  neither 

MFTMBHTHiiT.  a  slippery  nor  a  gntty  feel. 

The  latter  indicates  that 
foreign  substances  have  entered  Into  the  lye  or  rinsing 
water,  and  the  latter  that  the  lye  has  not  been  all  washed 
off.  In  this  esse  little  holes  will  be  eaten  into  the  first 
two  fingers  and  the  thumb,  owing  to  the  caustic  nature 
of  the  lye.   If  thoroughly  rinsed  this  cannot  happen. 


Tho  type  should  bo  well  wet,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to 
drip  very  much.  Besting  the  left  wrist  upon  a  piece  of 
sponge,  a  word  or  two  is  taken  off  and  dropped  letter 
by  letter  into  the  boxes,  the  hand  being  carried  as  far  as 
the  bores,  except  those  of  the  upper  case.  If  thrown  in 
from  a  distance  letters  are  liable  to  rebound  from  the 
place  where  they  first  touch  and  lodge  in  other  boxes. 
This  practice  also  injures  the  type.  Speed  is  gained  in 
distribution  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  fingerfnl,  by 
certainty  in  knowing  what  letters  ore  going  out  and  by 
keeping  the  compositor's  mind  upon  his  work.  If  a 
compositor  thinks  that  he  is  distributing  the  second  let- 
ter of  the  word  case  when  he  is  really  distributing  the 
first  letter  he  will  put  the  c  in  the  a  box,  the  a  in  the  a 
box,  the  s  In  the  e  box,  and  he  will  not  discover  his  mis- 
take until  he  notices  the  e  which  will  be  left  in  his  fin- 
gers. Speed  in  distribution  is  about  three  tiroes  m  great 
us  in  composition,  justifying  being  saved  and  the  hand 
not  actually  entering  tho  box.  On  daily  newspapers  in 
New  York  women  are  employed  more  or  less  as  distrib- 
uters, tbus  allowing  men  whose  cases  ore  low  to  come 
down  late.  They  are  paid  by  the  compositors  at  one- 
quarter  the  rate  of  composition.  On  each  daily  paper 
there  is  also  an  objectionable  man,  who  is  employed  Dy 
all  of  the  workmen  taken  collectively  to  distribute  Italic, 
display  heads  and  unusual  sorts.  He  is  paid  by  an  as- 
sessment on  each  man.  In  addition,  he  keeps  the  sav- 
ings-galley, a  place  where  heads,  tables  ami  other  matter 
which  is  constantly  being  used  arc  put  away  for  the  men 
who  desire  to  pick  them  up.  In  job  offices  a  boy  or  man 
is  frequently  employed  for  his  whole  timo  in  distribu- 
tion. Dead  jobs  sre  put  in  some  particular  place.  He 
takes  them  up,  unlocks  the  form,  puts  the  furniture  and 
quoins  away  and  then  distributes  what  is  left.  The 
plain  matter  he  may  tie  up,  so  that  those  who  are  em- 
ployed upon  it  may  have  it  at  their  disposal,  but  all 
rules,  lends,  slugs  quotations  and  fancy  type  are  distrib- 
uted by  him.  He  knows  where  every  case  is  and  the 
scheme  for  each  of  them,  and  if  anything  goes  wrong  he 
can  be  called  to  account.  Most  printers  regard  this  as  a 
very  advantageous  method  of  clearing  away  type,  See 
also  under  Composition.  S.  The  separation  of  ink  into 
flue  particles,  so  that  when  applied  to  the  type  it  may 
be  evenly  spread.  The  coloring  matter  Of  the  ink  and 
the  varnish  which  holds  it  together  become  clotted,  hard 
or  unequal,  and  the  distribution  is  necessary  in  order  to 
break  it  up  into  smaller  particles.   See  Irk  and  Pkebb. 

DiotJfibuzione  (Itnl.). — Distribution. 

Dlotriot  Of  Columbia.— When  the  tTaet  of  land 
now  known  by  this  name  was  given  to  the  general  gov- 
ernment it  Was  all  in  farms,  except  a  very  diminutive 
settlement  at  Georgetown.  As  soon  as  it  became  the 
scat  of  authority  the  business  of  printing  bogan  there, 
but  not  for  many  years  did  it  approach  its  present  mag- 
nitude. Four  hand-presses  and  a  dozen  compositors  did 
all  of  the  work  for  Congress  in  1815,  but  the  amount  has 
steadily  increased  ever  since,  until  its  value  is  now  in  the 
neighborhood  of  three  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  The 
Government  Printing-Offlee  is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  world.  Private  printing  is  also  carried  on,  but 
as  the  wages  of  compositors  are  kept  at  a  preposterous 
height  by  those  who  are  employed  by  the  government 
they  compete  with  difficulty  with  the  trade  in  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia,  which  is  not  thus  hjimpercd.  There 
are  five  daily,  twenty-three  weekly  and  sixteen  other 
periodicals  printed  in  the  District. 

Divinity  Calf. — A  dark-brown  calf,  generally  used 
for  religious  books,  and  worked  without  gilding, 
DItIb  (Gcr.).— A  hyphen. 
Dirlser  (Fr,).— To  divide. 

Division. — The  separation  of  words  into  syllables,  so 
that  part  of  a  word  can  go  in  one  line  and  part  in  another. 
Unless  very  bad  Spacing  is  resorted  to  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  space  out  all  words  which  cannot  be  brought 
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into  the  line,  and  it  has  therefore  become  the  custom 
with  printers,  as  it  was  hef  one  their  clay  with  scribes,  to 
separate  words  into  syllables,  and  to  place  one  of  thews 
In  one  line  and  another  in  tho  next.  The  genera  1  length 
of  a  word  is  about  two  ems  and  a  half  or  three-quarters, 
and  it  averages  about  two  syllables.  The  length  of  n 
syllable  would  tlieti  be  about  an  cm  and  a  third,  and  on 
most  measures  this  can  easily  be  thin  spaced  in  or  driven 
out.  Some  words,  however,  generally  monosyllables, 
such  as  length  or  strength,  have  three  or  more  ems  in  a 
single  syllable,  and  thore  are  a  number  of  syllable-  divis- 
ions where  printers'  customs  do  not  Admit  of  separation, 
such  as  a-mong,  upon  one  letter,  or  upon  an  unaccented 
syllable  which  is  pronounced  at  the  same  time  as  the 
rest  of  the  word,  as  lov^ii.  It  is  tlieToforo  constantly  a 
question  with  a  good  workman  how  lie  shall  avoid  bad 
divisions,  at  the  same  time  spacing  properly.  Many 
workmen  go  back  two  or  three  lines  and  run  over  their 
matter  to  prevent  bad  divisions  or  spacing.  There  arc 
several  theories  also  as  to  the  method  by  which  divisions 
shall  he  made.  One  author,  like  Webster  in  bis  dic- 
tionary, divides  upon  the  pronunciation.  The  syllabic 
begins  and  ends  with  .the  impulse  of  the  voice,  and 
pays  no  attention  to  itfiything  else,  as  fath-er,  Mail -op, 
proph  et.  Another  writer  divides  upon  the  vowel,  as 
ra-ging,  fa-eing,  sla  vish.  He  pays  no  attention  to  the 
etymology,  while  a  third  author  divides  entirely  upon 
the  latter  plain,  separating  his  words  sym-ptora,  pro- 
sperous, apo-atrophe.  Most  division  in  English  offices 
is  done  upon  an  accommodation  of  the  last  two  plans, 
inclining  to  the  vowel.  It  is  tills  system  which  Johnson 
preferred.  Americans  usually  follow  the  sound  theory, 
more  or  less  modified,  In  practice,  every  printiiig-ofMee 
must  adopt  some  dictionary  as  an  authority,  unless  it 
happens  to  have  an  extremely  well-settled  system  of  its 
own,  for  the  compositors  cannot  spoil  and  divide  with- 
out rule,  and  then  be  compelled  to  change  in  deference 
to  some  whim  of  the  proof-reader,  nor  can  the  hitter  in- 
dividual, without  some  assistance,  remember  all  of  the 
words  ha  sliould  know.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Hie  au- 
thors of  future  dictionaries  will  be  able  to  lay  down  sim- 
pler and  more  consistent  rules  than  now  prevail,  so  that 
the  eye  shall  not  so  often  be  offended.  Bo  far  as  rules 
can  bo  adhered  to,  the  following  represent  excellent 
modem  usage  in  printing-offices : 

1.  Words  cannot  be  divided  upon  a  single  letter,  its 
a-bide,  a-dorn,  lluff-y. 

2.  Words  of  four  or  five  letters,  making  two  syllables, 
cannot  be  divided  unless  the  measure  shall  he  narrower 
than  sixteen  ems.  This  excludes  up-cm,  fcr-ry,  ad-opt, 
dirty. 

3.  No  moro  than  three  divisions  at  the  end  of  a  lino 
can  follow  each  other  in  any  cose,  and  two  divisions  are 
to  be  avoided. 

i.  The  best  divisions  are  those  in  which  two  separate 
words  are  joined,  Or  where  a  distinct  affix  or  prefix  is 
united  with  another  word,  as  un-even,  coutend-est,  dis- 
ease, de-throne. 

5.  A  couple  of  letters,  united  in  sound  with  the  part 
of  the  word  before,  although  m  etymology  a  distinct 
syllable,  cannot  be  divided,  aa  call-ed,  curv-ed.  When 
these  arc  pronounced,  as  in  wreteh-ed,  bolt-ed,  they  can 
be  divided. 

6.  The  terminations  chiou,  clfll,  clon,  fiious,  slon,  tial, 
tlau  and  tious  ought  never  to  be  divided.  They  make 
two  syllables  only  to  the  oye. 

7.  Where  an  original  word  is  followed  by  ing,  and 
there  is  only  one  consonant,  with  or  without  a  silent 
vowel,  at  the  end  of  the  original  word,  the  ing  forms  a 
separate  syllable,  as  bak-ing,  rac-ing ;  but  where  the  final 
consonant  doubles,  as  in  nat-ting,  nm-nlug,  the  double 
goes  into  the  second  line. 

8.  Where  the  word  will  permit  it  is  better  to  divide  in 
the  middle  than  at  either  end,  as  soci-cty,  instead  of  so- 
ciety or  socie  ty  ;  sylla  ble  instead  of  syl-lablo  ;  loga- 
rithms instead  of  log-aritkms. 
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9.  Where  two  consonants  come  together  wliich  make 
an  easy  union,  and  whieh  frequently  begin  words,  they 
on  glit  not  usually  speaking  to  be  separated,  as  fa-blo, 
sti-flc,  instead  of  fabJo,  stif-lo ;  but  when  they  come  be- 
tween two  vowels,  and  aTc  such  as  cannot  begin  a  word, 
they  must  bo  divided,  as  ut-most,  un-der,  in-sect,  er-ror, 
oof -fin. 

10.  Two  vowels  whieh  are  not  a  diphthong  can  be 
divided  into  separate  syllables,  as  cru-el,  deni-al. 

11.  Compounded  words  should  bo  divided  on  their 
originals,  as  glow-worm,  ice-house,  nevcr-the-Iess. 

la.  A  word  canuot  be  divided  in  the  plural  which 
cannot  be  divided  in  the  singular,  as  cop-y,  cop-ies ; 
rul-er,  rul-ers, 

ly.  The  letter  y  should  not  begin  a  line,  Unless  fol- 
lowed by  a  vowel  to  which  it  acts  as  a  consonant.  Thus 
nn-yielding  is  admissible,  but  not  synon-ymous. 

DlviBoriujn. — An  article  u&ftft  for  holding  copy  on 
the  ease,  which  will  permit  the  copy  to  be  adjusted  line 
by  Hue  to  avoid  outs  or  doublets. — JaCvbi.  The  com- 
mon name  here  is  a  guide, 

Do  Up. — A  general  term  of  bookbinding  in  England 
for  folding,  stitching  and  wrapping,  or  binding  In  cloth. 

Doane,  Algernon  Sydney,  general  agent  of  the 
Gordon  Fress  Works,  was  bom  on  October  S,  1B34,  stud- 
ied law  and  then  became  a  patent  agent.  Afterwards  he 
entered  the  employment  of  his  uncle,  George  P.  Gordon, 
and  on  bis  death  became  general  manager  and  trustee  Of 
the  estate,  remaining  so  till  his  death  on  March  31, 1888. 
lib  knowledge  of  the  press-building  art  was  great ;  he 
wrote _ repeatedly  on  this  subject  in  the  trade  journals, 
and  bis  knowletlgo  was  ever  at  the  disposal  of  others. 
He  formed  u  collection  of  Franklin  portraits  which  was 
almost  uucqualcd,  but  which  was  dispersed  at  his  death, 

DobBon.  Thomas,  a  Scotchman  who  removed  to 
Philadelphia  shortly  after  the  Revolution,  and  began  as 
printer  and  publisher.  He  was,  so  it  is  said,  the  only 
printer  in  the  city  who  could  road  Greek  and  Hebrew 
critically.  lie  will  be  chiefly  remembered  by  the  cyclo- 
paedia known  by  his  name,  a  reprint  of  Roes  s,  but  with 
American  additions.  This  was  a  work  of  more  magni- 
tude for  Philadelphia  or  New  York  at  that  day  than 
the  Century  Dictionary  or  the  Encyclopedia  Erit&nnica 
would  be  now.  In  the  end  lie  was  unsuccessful,  and  ho 
died  early  in  the  century. 

Doc— A  slang  term  for  the  weekly  bill  of  English 
compositors,  evidently  a  curtailment  of  document, 

Doo  Sheet. — A  contraction  of  document  sheet,  in 
some  English  offices  the  workman's  time-ticket. 

Dodger.— A  small  handbill,  originally  used  in  iht 
tlicatricfil  and  show  business. 

Dogaeared. — A  leaf  or  leaves  of  a  book  turned  over 
and  bent  back  like  a  dog's  ear. 

Dolet,  Etlenne,  a  printer  whose  unhappy  fate  has 
long  excited  sympathy  mixed  with  anger,  was  born  at 
Orleans,  in  France,  on  August  S,  1509.  He  studied  in 
Paiis  and  at  the  University  of  Padua,  After  this  ho 
became  the  secretary  of  the  Bishop  of  Limoges,  who  was 
going  on  a  special  mission  to  Yonice,  and  after  lis  re- 
turn lie  studied  law  at  Toulouse.  Here  his  free  utter- 
ances occasioned  his  imprisonment,  but  shortly  after  his 
release  by  the  efforts  of  his  friends  he  was  sentenced  to 
perpetual  banishment  from  the  city.  He  obtained  em- 
ployment as  a  corrector  of  the  press  with  Sebastian 
Gryphius,  at  Lyons,  and  there  he  obtained  permission 
from  the  king  to  print  his  Commentaries  on  the  Latin 
Tongue.  In  1580  he  Obtained  permission  to  carry  on  the 
calling  of  a  printer,  and  published  during  that  year  a 
book  which  was  vigorously  denounced  as  heretical.  He 
was  repeatedly  in  trouble  with  the  law  on  account  of  the 
non-agreement  of  his  works  with  the  tone  of  the  theol- 
ogy ot  the  day.  He  was  arrested  for  heresy  in  1B4S,  and 
was  tried  before  the  Inquisitor-General,  the  trial  lasting 
from  August  till  October.  The  sentence  was  then  pro- 
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nounced  (fiat  he  should  be  burned  at tbe  stake, "but,  pow- 
erful friends  coming  forward,  lie  was  pardoned  by  the 
king.  He  escaped  to  Piedmont  after  his  release,  as 
malevolent  influences  wcto  still  at  ■work,  but  attempted 
to  return  to  France  and  was  arrested,  He  remained  in 
prison  for  two  years,  being  repeatedly  brought  before 
the  judges  to  extraet  acoafession.  On  August  £,  1546, 
sentence  was  pronounced  upon  him  for  blasphemy,  sedi- 
tion, and  exposing  for  sale  prohibited  and  condemned 
books.  He  was  takon  in  a  cart  the  next  day  to  the  Place 
Maubort,  Lyons,  where  a  gallows  was  erected .  After  be- 
ing hung  he  was  thrown  into  a  Are,  with  his  books,  and 
there  consumed  to  ashes,  all  property  in  his  possession 
being  confiscated  by  the  king.  His  rank  us  a  printer 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  high,  but  be  was  among 
the  first  conspicuous  Sufferers  for  the  liberty  of  printing. 
His  works,  judged  by  present  day  standards,  were  not 
inconsistent  with  Lis  belief  or  that  of  the  country,  but 
dissent  even  in  small  particulars  could  not  he  allowed. 

Dollar  Mart-— A  mark  placed  before  figures  to  in- 
dicate that  thoy  represent  a  certain  number  of  dollars, 
ns  $970.  In  Spanish  tliis  mark  stands  at  the  end,  as 
900f .  Fractions  of  a  dollar  are  indicated  hy  placing 
the  cents  after  them,  separated  either  by  a  period  or  an 
en  quadrat,  and  rarely  by  an  cn  leader  upside  down,  but 
never  by  a  comma.  Some  printers  separate  the  dollar 
mark  from  the  figures  by  a  thin  space,  but  the  best  usage 
fiecmS  to  be  against  this. 

Domesday- Book.— The  register  of  the  lands  of 
England  framed  by  order  of  Wil  nam  the  Conqueror.  It 
was  printed  in  1783  in  foc-similc,  as  far  as  that  could  bo 
done  with  types,  many  contractions  having  been  cut 
especially  for  it. 

DonntUB. — A  boy's  Ij&tin  grammar,  which  derived 
its  name  from  its  author,  a  Koman  grammarian  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  which  was  frequently  printed  at 
about  the  time  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered.  It 
is  the  only  blouk-hook  without  pictures  which  is  now 
known.  When  printed  in  the  largest  letters  it  occupied 
thirty-four  pages ;  in  the  smallest  it  required  nine,  All 
early  copies  from  the  press  were  printed  on  both  sides. 
The  hook  was  subsequently  printed  from  types,  and 
pictures  were  used  with  them. 

Doppiecrgiare  (Ital.). — A  slurring  or  maclding  of 
the  sheet, 

Dpppio  (Ital.),— Composition  done  twice,  as  for  color 
forms. 

Doppio  Canxxne  {Ital.).— There  are  two  sizes  of  this, 
one  being  body  forty-eight  and  the  other  body  fifty-six 
on  the  Italian  system.  The  magnitude  of  the  former  Is 
body  fifty -one  and  the  other  body  sixty  en  the  American 
point  system,  or  five  and  six  Hues  long  primer  respec- 
tively. 

Doppione  (Ital.).— A  doublet. 
Doreuio  (Fr.).— Gilders. 

Dorrlnp/ton,  William,  editor  of  the  Press  News 
Of  London,  England,  and  the  senior  of  the  journalists 
who  wrote  upon  the  subject  of  printing,  was  born  in 
that  city  in  1815.  He  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  to  a  printer  in  Hertfordshire  where  ho  did 
every  thing  which  a  tooy  could  do.  Including  nursing  the 
baby  Of  the  family.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  months  his 
master  failed  and  he  returned  to  London,  where  he  was 
again  apprenticed.  When  his  time  ended  he  set  type, 
reported  and  wrote  stories  for  newspapers  and  prepared 
pantomimes,  Later  he  was  a  printer  of  newspapers,  In 
1988  he  became  the  editor  of  the  Printer's  Register,  the 
first  regularly  published  printer's  periodical  in  Great 
Britain,  and  Continued  So  till  the  close  of  1865.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  nest  year  he  began  the  Press  News,  a 
journal  devoted  to  printing  and  journalism,  which  he 
has  continued  to  the  present  time.  He  celebrated  his 
golden  wedding  in  1888. 


Dotted  ylg-ureB,  1  2  3  4  5  0  7  S  9  0,  are  used  for 
the  same  purpose  as  scratched  figures,  to  indicate  that 
both  dividing  and  divided  figures  have  hoc  a  used,  and 
may  be  thrown  away. 

Dotted  Letters — Special  letters  cast  with  a  dot 
above,  as :  a  e  i  6  li. 

Dotted  Quadrats. — A  former  name  for  what  are 
now  known  as  leaders.   They  appear  thus :  ........ 

Dotted  Rule. — Brass  rule  with  the  luce  dotted,  used 
for  filling1  up  blanks,  receipt  forms,  &c.,  and  to  serve  as 
a  guide  for  writing  on.  thus  ;   ......... 

Double,— Words  repeated  in  composition  by  error ; 
also  used  by  pressmen  when  a  sheet  is  pulled  twice  or 
niackled.  Americans  use  for  the  former  meaning  tlie 
word  doublet, 

Double. — The  ornamented  inside  of  the  cover  of  a 
book,  made  with  tooled  leather,  silk  or  otlier  material. 
These  am  frequently  very  elaborate. 

Doable  Broad. — In  England,  furniture  eight  picas 
in  width— double  the  width  of  broad. 

Double  Cases.— Cases  Specially  made,  upper  and 
lower  case  in  one,  used  for  small  jobbing-fonts.  This 
is  the  English  usage  ;  in  America  they  are  called  job 
cases.  A  double  case  here  would  bo  two  complete  cases 
united  in  one, 

Double  Columbian. — A  size  of  type  very  rarely 
made.  It  is  four  lines  of  brevier,  and  is  uctween  double 
English  and  double  great  primer.  Two  lines  and  a 
quarter  make  an  inch. 

Double  ColnmnB.— A  page  divided  into  two  col- 
umns. Double-column  matter  is  where  the  measure 
extends  across  tlso  width  of  two  columns,  and  traverses 
the  space  which  would  he  otherwise  taken  by  a  dividing 
rule  or  reglet. 

Double  Crown. — A  size  of  printing-paper  used  in 
England,  30  by  20  inches, 

Double  Cylinder.— Presses  which  have  two  cylin- 
ders over  which  paper  is  fed  to  one  form. 

Double  Dagger. — The  third  of  the  reference  marks, 
being  used  next  after  the  dagger.   It  Is  «howu  thus  -  % 

Double  Demy. — A  size  of  printing-paper,  85  by  22^f 
inches. 

Double  Elephant.— A  size  of  writing  or  drawing 
paper,  So  by  40  inches  in  size ;  in  England,  27  by  40, 

Double  English. — A  size  of  type  larger  than  double 
pica  and  smidler  than  double  Columbian.  By  the  point 
system  It  is  known  as  twenty -eight  points.  Two  lines 
and  a  half  make  an  inch,  Hansard  estimates  its  size  as 
thirty-two  lines  to  a  foot.  The  foreign  names  for  it  are 
in  French,  petit  canon  ;  in  Germain,  lwman  ;  in  Duteh, 
dubbcldc  Augustyn ;  in  Italian,  oanonduo- 

Double  JSitra  Condensed.— A  letter  as  thin  as  it 
is  possible  to  make  it,  while  still  showing  what  it  is 
meant  for.   It  is  the  extreme  of  extra  condensed. 

Double  FoolBcap.— In  England  a  size  of  printhig- 
paper,  27  by  17  inches ;  writing-paper,  26)^  by  \A% 
Inches.  In  America  it  is  only  used  concerning  writing- 
paper,  17  by  S6  inches, 

Double  Frame. — In  England,  a  double  stand  witli 
a  doublo  rack ;  in  America,  a  frame  upon  which  two 
pail's  of  cases  can  be  put  up  at  one  time. 

Double  Gtreat  Primer. — A  bizc  of  type  larger  than 
double  Columbian  and  smaller  than  double  paragon.  It 
is  four  lines  of  bourgeois,  and  is  about  half  au  inch  in 
depth,  Two-lino  great  primer  is  said  by  Hansard  to  bo 
twenty-five  and  a  half  lines  to  a  foot.  Its  foreign  equiv- 
alents are  in  French,  deux  points  de  gros  Romain ;  in 
German,  Canon  ;  In  Dutch,  kauon ;  and  in  Italian,  Tria- 
mcgisto. 

Double  Imperial.— A  size  of  printing-paper  in 
England,  44  by  30  Inches  ;  in  America,      by  46  inches. 
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Double  Imperial  Cap.— In  England  n  size  of 
brown  paper,  44  by  39  inches. 

Double  Large  Cards.— In  England  a  size  of  job- 
bing card  cut  6  by  4%  indies, 

Double  Larpe  Post.— In  England  a  size  of  writing- 
paper,  S3  by  21  inches. 

Double  Letters. — Diphthongs  and  other  types  fa 
which  two  or  three  characters  arc  combined  in  one,  such 
as  ae  and  ce  in  Roman  and  old  Stylo,  and  tic  and  <ii  in  old 
style. 

Double  Medium. — A  size  of  printing-paper,  34  by 
33  in&hes.  This  is  the  size  of  paper  most  commonly 
made. 

Double  Narrow. — In  England  furniture  six:  picas 
ia  width — double  the  width  of  a  narrow. 

Double  Paragon. — A  size  of  type  which  is  four 
lines  of  long  primer,  being  next  larger  than  double  great 
primer  and  smaller  than  canon.  It  is  About  five-eighths 
of  an  inch  in  depth, and  on  the  point  system  is  entitled 
forty  points,.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  an  exact  equiv- 
alent in  most  foreign  iountries,  in  Italy  the  nearest  body 
being  called  CanOne. 

Double  Flea. — A  large  size  of  printing-type,  next 
larger  than  double  small  pica  and  next  smaller  than 
double  English,  By  the  point  system  it  is  twenty-four 
points.  Three  lines  make  an  Inch.  According  to  Han- 
sard. itjBin  reality  in  England  two  lines  of  small  pica. 
There  it  is  forty -one  and  a  half  lines  to  the  foot,  which 
is  exactly  that  of  our  double  small  pica.  The  foreign 
names  for  our  double  pica,  which  in  Great  Britain  is 
called1  two-line  pica,  are  in  French,  Palestine ;  in  Dutch, 
dubbslde  mediaan ;  and  in  Italian,  Palcstina. 

Double  Flea  Heglet. — Wooden  furniture  of  that 
depth  in  body. 

Double  Platen  Machine. — A  machine  in  England 
constructed  upon  the  familiar  Adams  type,  but,  unlike 
that,  haying  two  platens  and  printing  two  sheets  at  each 
complete  movement  of  the  press. 

Double  Post. — A  size  of  printing-paper  in  England, 
usually  33  by  30  inches. 

Double  Pot. — A  size  of  printing-paper  used  in  Eng- 
land, BEJ^  by  17  inches. 

Double  Rolling. — To  pass  the  rollers  over  tho  form 
twice  between  an  impression,  or  to  do  twioo  as  much  roll- 
ing as  common. 

Double  Royal. — A  size  of  printing-paper  in  Eng- 
land, 4fl  by  25  inches. 

Double  Rule. — A  rule  made  with  two  lines  on  the 
face,  both  in  brass  and  in  type  metal,  the  latter  very 
rarely  in  this  country, 

Double  Small  Car  da. —A  size  of  jobbing^xnd  in 
England  cut  8J^  by  5  inches. 

Double  Small  Pica. — A  large  size  of  printing- 
type,  next  larger  than  paragon,  and  next  smaller  than 
double  pica..  About  three  and  a  third  lines  make  an 
inch.  On  the  point  system  this  is  known  as  twenty-two 
points.  It  is  only  used  in  jobs.  Under  this  name  it  is 
not  known  in  England,  but  it  exists  under  the  name  of 
double  pica.  In  French  it  is  called  gros  parangon  (great 
paragon) ;  in  German,  Text  or  Secuuda ;  in  Dutch,  dub- 
bcldc  descend  iauu  -f  and  in  Italian,  grosso  panmgonc. 

Double  Small  Poat. — A  size  of  writing-paper  in 
England,  Su3£  by  19  inches. 

Double  Super-RoyaL — In  England  a  size  of  print- 
ing-paper, 41  by  27J^  inches  ;  in  America,  28  by  4a  and 
39  by  4a  inches, 

Double  Title- — 'When  a  book  has  two  title-pages, 
one  facing  the  other.  They  are  on  the  second  and  third 
pages  of  wie  first  si  gnature.  Their  use  is  nearly  entirely 
limited  in  England  and  America  to  books  calculated  for 
two  languages,  as  a  Dutch  and  English  Bible,  or  a  Ger- 


man and  E  nglish  grammar  or  dictionary.  Another  kind 
of  double  title  is  in  collected  works,  as  the  Works  of 
Voltaire.  This  would  be  on  the  first  page,  while  on  the 
third  page  there  would  be  another  title,  the  History  of 
Charles  XII,  Engraved  title-pages  sometimes  follow 
the  same  rule. 

Doubled. — In  tooling,  where  the  instrument  does  not 
strike  the  second  time  exactly  where  it  did  at  first. 

Doublez  (Fr.).— A  repeated  impression  upon  a  shoot ; 
a  mackle. 

Doublet — A  repetition  by  the  compositor  c-f  a  part 
of  a  word  or  of  a  word  or  words.  It  generally  is  occa- 
sioned by  inattention.  In  England  it  is  known  as  a 
double. 

Doublpn  (Fr,).— A  doublet, 

Douse  (Fr,). — Twelve.  In-douze,  In  twelves  or  in 
duodecimo  ;  in-douze  oblong,  a  sheet  of  broad  twelves. 

DoT©-T«il.— A  form  made  up  of  pages  which  do  not 
follow  each  other  in  consecutive  Order. 

Dow,  Moaea  A.,  publisher  of  the  Waverley  Maga- 
zine, of  Boston,  was  born  at  Littleton,  N.  H.,  on  May  35, 
ISIO,  and  died  on  January  23,  1889,  at  Chariestown, 
Mass.  He  was  apprenticed  at  the  age  of  nineteen  to 
the  printer's  trade,  and  with  intervals  as  a  publisher 
continued  as  a  journeyman  until  1850.  In  that  year  he 
borrowed  4350,  bought  type  find  mortgaged  it,  obtain- 
ing with  tho  money  the  other  materials  which  he  needed. 
Six  female  compositors  were  engaged,  each  to  receive 
two  dollars  a  week,  and  tho  remainder  of  their  billB  when 
the  enterprise  succeeded.  Mr.  Dow  set  much  type  him- 
self, selected  the  copy  and  managed  the  business,  After 
a  few  weeks  it  began  to  pay  expenses,  and  in  the  end 
paid  a  profit  of  $180,000  yearly.  He  was  a  man  of  in- 
defatigable industry,  did  the  entire  editorial  work,  read 
the  manuscripts  and  attended  to  the  mail, 

Dow,  Fblnsas,  an  inventor  of  printing-presses,  was 
born  in  November,  1780,  at  Londonderry,  N.  H.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter  and  aftorwards  to  a 
coaeh-maker.  During  the  war  of  1812  he  was  employed 
as  a  wood-carver  in  Boston,  when  ho  lived  nest  door  to 
Daniel  Trcadwell,  a  silversmith,  who  subsequently  be- 
came noted  as  a  press-builder.  After  a  time  they  joined 
forces  and  opened  a  machine-shop,  the  largest  portion 
of  their  business  comingfrom  the  repair  of  fire-engines 
and  printing-presses.  He  invented  a  press  known  as 
the  Dow  press,  which  waa  in  use  for  gome  time.  About 
1830  the  firm  brought  out  a  power-press,  which  was  the 
■  first  over  used  or  made  in  America.  When  it  was  done 
no  printer  could  bo  found  to  try  it.  Treadwoll  opened 
an  office  himself,  but  it  was  soon  after  burned  down,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  been  set  on  fire  by  discontented 
pressmen.  They  were,  at  any  rate,  intensely  hostile  to 
the  new  contrivance,  Other  presses  were  made  and 
sold,  part  to  Ashinead  of  Philadelphia,  and  part  to  Fan- 
shaw  of  New  York,  Among  those  who  worked  for  Mr. 
Dow  at  this  time  were  Isaac  and  Seth  Adams,  as  well  as 
Tufts,  wlio  afterwards  became  celebrated  as  a  maker  of 
presses.  Mr.  Dow's  machine-shop  was  burned  about 
1830,  and  after  that  lie  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  continued  a  repair-shop  until  he  was  nearly  ninety 
years  of  age. 

Drafts. — The  most  useful  size  of  paper  for  drafts  is 
17  by  S3  inches.  Sometimes  18  by  28  or  19  by  28  can  be 
used  to  advantage,  three  to  a  page.  The  usual  size  is 
five  to  the  folded  pagCj  or  ten  to  the  sheet, 

Drap,— When  a  snake  or  slur  is  on  a  printed  Bhcctit 
is  said  m  England  to  drag. 

Dragon. — (Jum-dragon  is  a  common  name  among 
binders  for  gum-tragacanth,  which  Is  much  used  by 
them. 

Draw, — When  through  had  justification  the  letters 
are  pulled  out  on  the  roller  in  inking  the  form  they  are 
said  to  draw. 
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Dlttwlng'-FoolBCap. — In  England,  si  thick,  ercam- 
wove  paper  of  the  best  quality  and  color,  very  clean  and 
Intensely  hard  sized.  The  size  is  1Q%  by  15j£  i  aches. 
It  Is  known  in  the  trade  as  law  foolscap » — Bmthtnanl. 

Drawing'  Lines. — Lifting  lines  from  a  page  or  form 
foe  a  second  printing  in  another  color,  the  blank  space 
being  filled  with  their  equivalent. 

Drsraring-Faper, — A  paper,  generally  hand  made, 
manufactured  of  the  finest  material  and  well  sized. 
Very  little  is  used  by  printers.  In  England  paper  of 
this  kind  is  usually  done  up  478  sheets  to  a  mill  ram, 
with  outsider ;  if  all  good  sheets,  that  is,  insides,  480. 

Drawn.  Sheets.— This  expression  Is  used  to  Indicate 
sheets  drawn  out  from  the  heap  in  collating  gathered 
books,  when  through  carelessness  two  or  throo  sheets 
have  Tjccn.  placed  together  at  a  time  instead  of  one.  The 
sheets  drawn  may  iUso  be  imperfect. 

Dresser. —After  type  has  boon  rubbed,  to  remove  the 
inequalities  on  the  side  of  the  letters,  it  is  set  up  in  sticks 
and  placed  on  long  wooden  frames,  the  nicks  all  one  way, 
It  is  then  passed  to  the  type-drosscr,  who  corrects  inequal- 
ities on  the  front  and  back  of  the  body  and  planes  a 
groove  in  the  centre  of  the  base 'where  the  jet  had  been. 
The  type  is  now  perfectly  square  and  level,  and  the  face 
Is  examined  with  a  magnifying  glass.  Every  defective 
letter  is  discarded.  Sometimes  these  do  not  amount  to 
five  letters  in  a  hundred  and  BomotimcS  they  are  more 
than  twenty  in  a  hundred.  The  dresser  then  arranges 
tho  proper  proportion  of  each  letter,  according  to  the 
scheme  of  the  house,  upon  small  galleys,  each  holding  a 
type-founder's  page,  which  measures  ft  by  inches. 

Dresser  (Fr.).— To  put  up,  to  arrange ;  dresser  une 
cassc,  to  lay  a  ease. 

Dressing  a  Chiioe.— To  make  neatly  the  furniture 
for  a  form.   Not  used  in  America. 

l)r*63BiTl^f-IUock- — An  obsolete  term  for  the  present 
planer.  As  described  by  the  old  writers  it  was  also 
much  smaller. 

Dripptner-Fan.— A  tin  tray  under  the  ribs  of  a  hand- 
press  to  eataii  the  surplus  oil. 

Drive  Out, — To  Space  matter  widely  for  the  sake  of 
having  the  preceding  matter  1111  out  a  line,  or  for  the 
general  purpose  of  making  the  words  cover  more  area, 

Drive  or  Strike,— When  the  punch  of  a  letter  is 
completed  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  use  it,  to  make  an 
impression  from  it  into  a  flat  piece  of  copper,  which, 
after  being  leveled  and  trued  up,  is  used  in  the  mold  for 
casting  from.  This  impression  from  the  punch  is  gen- 
erally made  by  a  hammer,  The  punch  is  of  hardened 
steel.  It  is  held  perpendicularly  m  the  founder's  left 
hand,  face  downward,  while  with  a  hammer  in  the  other 
he  strikes  a  smart  blow  upon  its  end.  Much  judgment 
is  requisite  as  the  punch  can  Only  descend  a  Certain  dis- 
tance, and  if  the  true  angle  with  the  bar,  of  Copper  is  not 
kept  much  longer  time  will  be  required  to  make  the  lines 
of  the  letter  coincident  with  and  parallel  to  the  Surface. 
These  impressions  are  known  as  drives  or  strikes.  One 
is  retained  by  tho  foundry  for  use,  sometimes  more,  the 
punch  being  put  away,  while  duplicates  arc  frequently 
sold  to  other  founders  who  may  desire  to  use  the  same 
face. 

Drop  a  Stickful. — To  empty  a  stickful.  An  Eng- 
lish expression. 

Drop  Letters. — Two-line  letters,  tho  top  being  as 
high  as  the  top  of  a  line  of  an  advertisement  or  of  read- 
ing matter,  the  remainder  dropping  down  to  the  ne*t 
line.  This  expression  is  not  used  in  America,  the  equiv- 
alent being  a  two-line  letter. 

Dropped  Head. — Chapter  headings  or  those  pages 
driven  down  at  the  top  are  thus  Called  in  England.  In 
America  it  is  said  that  the  pages  are  sunk. 


Dropping  Oat. — This  term  is  used  when,  owing  to 
long  standing  or  the  continuance  of  hot  weather,  the 
quoins  of  a  form  get  loose  and  the  pages  drop  out  of 
the  chase.  Such  an  accident  should  very  rarely  happen. 
If  the  form  has  much  wooden  furniture  and  Is  to  be 
kept  a  great  while  it  should  incline  against  a  board 
which  will  touch  the  back  everywhere,  and  the  quoins 
should  be  tested  with  the  fingers  frequently,  being 
tightened  when  that  is  needed.  If  the  form  cannot  be 
inclined,  Or  if  there  Is  no  convenient  place  to  keep  it,  it  is 
better  to  put  it  up,  unlock  it,  tie  up  the  pages  and  clear 
away  the  furniture.  AH  standing  forms  Should  be  Occa- 
sionally tested. 

Druck  (Ger.), — Impression. 

Drucker  (Ger,). — A  pressman  ;  a  printer. 

Dmefceraiinmer  (Gcr,), — Tlic  pressroom. 

Druokfeliler  (Ger.).— Errors  of  the  press. 

Drnckort  (Ger,).^-PIaee  of  publication, 

Druokpapier  (Got.). — Printing-paper, 

Drum  Cylinder. — A  well-known  name  for  a  cylin- 
der press,  on  account  of  the  resemblance  to  a  drum  of 
the  part  which  gives  an  impression, 

Drummondt  Charles  James,  the  secretary  of  the 
London  Society  of  Compositors,  was  liorn  at  Ipswich, 
England,  on  July  30, 1S48,  In  he  was  apprenticed 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  Ips- 
wich Journal,  and  in  1838 
became  a  member  of  the 
Ipswich  Typographical  So- 
ciety, lie  went  to  London 
at  the  expiration  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, securing  work 
with,  the  Messrs,  Cassell, 
In  1873,  being  then  in  his 
twenty -fourth  year,  he  was 

chosen  by  Ills  Chapel  to  rep- 
resent them  to  the  Arm  In  ob- 
taining a  reduction  of  hours 
of  labor  from  ten  to  nine. 
He  was  given  notice  to  leave 
on  this  account,  and  was 
subsequently  employed  in  a 
number  of  houses  in  that 
city,  filling  the  position  of 
father  of  the  chapel  in  that 
of  C.  F.  Roworth.  In  1875 
he  was  elected  by  the  chapel  to  serve  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  soefety,  and  a  few  months  after  was 
chosen  to  act  as  chairman  of  that  committee.  In  1878 
he  became  assistant  secretary,  and  in  Novemher,  1681, 
in  consequence  of  the  continued  illness  of  Henry  Self, 
tho  secretary,  ho  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  This  is 
the  principal  office  in  tho  society,  and  upon  its  careful 
and  discreet  management  depends  the  Success  of  typo- 
graphical trades  unionism  in  London.  In  this  position 
he  has  acquitted  himself  well.  The  society  now  num- 
bers 7,400  men.  In  1 884  he  was  appointed  by  the  Ilome 
Sccretaiy  an  honorary  visitor  of  convict  prisons,  and 
has  since  been  continued  in  that  position.  In  1885  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Trade  Depression.  An  active  worker  in  trade  charities,  a 
new  printers'  pension  was  fn  188&  named  after  him  at  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  Algernon  Borthwick.  The  preceding 
year  he  whs  made  president  of  the  Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit 
Society,  the  largest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  has  recently  taken  a  very  important  part 
in  raising  the  scale  of  prices  for  compositors  In  London. 

Dry  Color. — A  finely-powdered  pigment,  applied  t>y 
a  brush,  rug  or  cusliion  to  a  sheet  which  has  been  printed 
with  varnish.  The  object  in  using  dry  colors  is  so  that 
a  sheen  can  lie  retained  in  the  particles,  which  would  he 
lost  if  they  were  thoroughly  mixed  with  varnish,  as  ink 
is.  This  work  is  done  In  an  air-tight  room,  and  is  vciy 
unhealthy, 
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Dry  Point. — A.  sharp  needle  which  is  used  in  copper- 
plate engraving  to  draw  flue  lines  and  to  make  flue  dots 
in  stippling  and  shading. 

Dry  Flawing.— See  StAhdih&  Press. 

Dryden  Machine. — A  perfecting  printing-machine 
manufactured  by  a  Arm  of  that  name  in  England, 

Diyer, — A  preparation  used  for  increasing  the  dry- 
ing properties  of  inks,  depending  chiefly  upon  thempid 
oxidizing  of  the  particles,    Sec  Ink. 

Drying. — Sheets  after  leaving  the  press  Deed  to  be 
dried  if  the  work  is  at  all  fine.  The  change  of  ink  from 
a  tenacious  liquid  to  a  fine,  bard  mark,  upon  the  surface 
of  the  paper  is  not  accomplished  at  once,  Formerly, 
too,  paper  was  wet  and  needed  several  days,  especially 
in  damp  weather,  before  it  was  fit  to  handle.  It  was 
placed,  in  half  or  quarter  quires,  upon  the  end  of  an  in- 
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strument  known  as  a  peel,  which  was  a  long  rod  with  a 
cross-piece  at  its  termination,  and  by  that  laid  upon  poles 
which  were  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  warehouse, 
the  composing-room  and  the  bindery.  Since  the  prac- 
tice of  wetting  paper,  except  for  newspapers,  lias  ceased 
the  necessity  for  drying  poles  and  cords  has  also  ended ; 
but  work  printed  with  tenacious  inks  still  requires  some 
place  to  dry.  The  contrivances  used  in  large  establish- 
ments, where  hot  air  or  furnace  heat  is  employed,  will 
be  described  under  the  head  of  Warkuotjbk.  The  sim- 
pler and  ordinary  method  la  substantially  that  described 
by  Moxon  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  sheets  being  still 
placed  on  poles  in  small  heaps.  The  time  which  this 
requires  is  from  a  day  to  a  week,  although  there  arc  cer- 
tain inks  which  do  not  seem  to  sot  for  mcntlis.  The 
outside  films  over,  while  the  inside  is  soft  and  undesic- 
oated,  Ordinarily  fair  work  is  not  hung  up,  hut  is  sent 
out  within  one  or  two  days.  All  ink-makers  now  man- 
ufacture inks  of  the  qualities  most  called  for  and  which 
dry  vory  soon.  It  will  sometimes  happen  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  send  out  work  as  soon  as  it  is  done,  although 
printed  with  ink  which  will  not  dry  very  soon,  or  upon 
hard  glazed  paper  which  will  not  absorb  the  color.  In 
this  ease  some  printers  cover  it  with  powdered  chalk  or 
calcined  magnesia.  Either  of  these  will  dull  the  lustre 
of  the  ink  somewhat,  but  the  calcined  magnesia  Is  pref- 
erable in  handling.  They  are  applied  with  a  pad  or  with 
a  rag. 
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Dryiiig-H.fi  ck. — A  rack  employed  for  laying  printed 
sheets  upon  while  they  are  drying.  Tliey  art  very  com- 
pact and  useful,  and  have  two  advantages  over  drying 
upon  poles.  The  sheets  ore  laid  flat,  and  therefore  have 
no  curl  or  bend  in  them,  and  they  are  to  a  great  extent 
protected  from  tho  dust  which  is  floating  through  the 
atmosphere.  In  some  cities  these  particles  are  so  numer- 
ous that  the  clerks  in  business  houses  ore  obliged  to  tear 
off  and  throw  away  the  top  sheet  of  their  writing-pads 
every  morning,  the  pages  being  so  charged  with  deposits 
from  the  air. 

Dublin. — The  capital  of  Ireland  and  for  many  years 
iin  important  printing  centre.  From  that  city  America 
has  derived  many  noted  printers,  Including  among  them 
Mathew  Carey  of  Philadelphia. 

Duck's  Bill. — A  tongue  cut  In  a  piece  of  stout  paper 
or  cardboard  and  pasted  on  the  tympan  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tympan  sheet  to  support  the  paper  while  on  tho 
tympan, 

Duetcu?- — A  reservoir  which  holds  the  ink  in  a  print- 
ing-machine, the  supply  from  It  being  regulated  so  that 
the  proper  quantity  may  be  given  at  each  impression. 

Ductor  Keys. —Screws  placed  in  the  ductor  to  regu- 
late the  amount  of  ink  to  flow  out  for  each  impression. 

Ductor  Knife. — The  long,  thin  plate  which  regu- 
lates tike  amount  of  ink  used  upon  u  press. 

Due  Punti  (Ital.),— Colon. 

Dumb  Tooling. — Another  name  for  blind  or  ungllt 
impressions  with  a  tool  or  stamping  Instrument  upon, 
the  sides  or  backs  of  hooks. 

Dummy, — A  few  pages  of  a  book  or  a  portion  of  a 
job,  newspaper  or  magazine  put  together  in  advance  of 
the  real  publication  in  older  to  give  those  who  see  it  an 
idea  of  how  tho  work  will  look  when  done,  It  Is  printed 
upon  paper  of  the  exact  size,  and  the  type  and  m>i  niter 
Of  display  is  that  which  it  is  intended  to  use,  although, 
if  designed  for  the  obtaining  of  subscriptions  or  adver- 
tisements, there  may  be  more  illustrations  or  favorable 
features  than  in  the  work  at  large.  To  issue  dummies 
for  canvassers  is  the  universal  practice. 

DtmedLn,  Hew  Zealand,  is  an  important  printing 
and  publishing  centre.  It  has  a  population  of  46,000, 
with  fourteen  printing-offices.  There  aTc  two  dailies, 
four  weeklies  and  Ave  monthlies.  Sis  of  tho  printers 
are  also  lithographers. 

Duni'B  Chromatic  Press.— A  machine  for  print- 
ing in  five  or  more  colors  at  one  time  ;  patented  by  A.  A. 
Dunk  of  Philadelphia.  The  paper  was  firmly  held  by 
the  nippers  until  tho  whole  of  the  printing  was  done, 
thus  preventing  slipping,  One  color  was  printed  upon 
auother  while  the  latter  was  fresh,  and,  it  is  claimed, 
success  fully. 

Dunater,  the  Bev.  Henry,  the  first  president  of 
Harvard  College,  was  also  the  director  for  a  number 
of  years  of  the  press  which  was  set  up  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  1{IB8  and  1039.  He  marries!  the  widow  of  the 
Uev,  Joss  Glover,  who  obtained  the  money  to  put  the 
press  in  operation  and  contributed  largely  {o  it  himself. 
Punster  became  president  of  Harvard  College  on  Au- 
gust HI,  1640,  resigned  on  October  gi,  1654,  and  died  on 
f  ebruary  37,  1650. 

Duodecimo  or  iSmo.— A  size  o£  hook  next  smaller 
titan  an  octavo.  It  is  much  used  for  scliool-boolts,  and 
ia  also  greatly  employed  for  all  other  kinds  of  work, 
Tho  sheet,  whether  printed  twelve  or  twenty-four  pages 
at  a  time,  consists  of  a  main  part  and  an  inset,  the  main 
part  betn^  of  eight  pages  and  the  inset  of  four.  Usu- 
ally speaking,  the  inset  comprises  the  fifth,  si  xth,  seventh 
and  eighth  pages,  and  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  other 
sheet,  between  the  fourth  and  ninth  pages.  Daily  news- 
papers very  often  have  insets  in  this  way.  But  the  off- 
cut  may  also  be  the  first,  second,  eleventh  and  twelfth 
pages,  and  it  might  be  the  third,  fourth,  ninth  and  tenth 
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pages.  There  are  methods  of  Imposing  twelves  so  that 
the  sheet  need  not  be  cut,  but  convenience  generally 
dictates  the  other  "way,  There  are  two  signatures  to  a 
13mo  sheet,  the  second  being  Indicated  by  n  star  addi- 
tional to  the  letter  or  figure  used  in  tho  other  place.  A. 
13mo  is  a  little  nearer  square  in  form  than  on  octavo, 
tho  most  usual  size  of  tho  matter  being  SI  by  33  pica 
cms.  Paper  20J^  by  2S  makes  a  leaf  5Vjj  by  1%  inclies ; 
19J£  by  33  a  leaf  4,%  by  7^  inches,  and  33  by  U  a  leaf 
SJSby  8  inches.  Double-sized  forma  would  ba  on  paper 
41by  33,  36  by  38,  and  44  by  34 ;  but  very  much  of  this 
work  is  now  done  as  sixteens  and  thirty -twos,  the  sizes 
then  required  being  41  by  81,  3D  by  31,  and  43  by  33. 
These  sheets  are  more  convenient  to  fold  than  the  others, 
and  they  are  more  economical  on  prcsswork.  Inside  of 
a  printing-office  a  duodecimo  I*  always  called  a  13mo. 

Duodea  (Ger,). — Duodecimo,  l2mo, 

Dupe. — A  contraction  of  the  word  duplicate,  or  the 
second  proofs  of  matter  ■which  are  given  to  newspaper 
compositors  so  that  they  can  be  pasted  together  and 
measured.  This  word  has  coma  up  in  American  cities 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  word  formerly  employed 
and  which  still  is  to  seine  extent  used  being  slips.  Up 
to  about  1845  daily  newspapers  in  Now  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  elsewhere  wore  measured  upon  the  paper  after 
it  was  printed.  The  first  compositor  who  arrived  in  the 
morning  took  tho  paper,  and  with  a  crayon  or  lead-pencil 
went  carefully  over  the  whole  of  it,  marking  what  he 
had  set  and  putting  a  line  across  the  column  at  its  font 
and  head.  The  next  compositor  did  the  same,  and  so  on 
until  tho  whole  of  them  had  marked  wliat  they  had  done. 
A  great  variety  of  marks  was  necessary,  If  there  were 
many  compositors  and  if  many  devices  were  employed. 
A  perpendicular  line  the  whole  length,  lines  inclined  at 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  serpentine  marks,  checker- 
board patterns  and  others  lu  lead -pencil  and  hluc,  red 
and  green  crayons  were  all  used.  At  completion  a  news- 
paper looked  like  a  gorgeous  piece  of  patchwork .  When 
the  matter  was  measured,  one  man  after  another  was 
called  up  to  indicate  what  ho  had  set,  which  took  much 
of  the  compositor's  time.  Tho  measurer  was  employed 
on  small  papers,  with  few  hands,  for  nearly  a  whole  day 
in  preparing  the  accounts  for  a  week,  while  on  larirc 
journals,  with  small  takes,  he  might  he  and  frequently 
was  engaged  in  this  labor  for  the  whole  of  his  time. 
Much  dissatisfaction  prevailed  among  the  compositors  in 
consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  this  system.  Their 
takes  were  frequently  lost,  the  marks  were  often  ambig- 
uous, and  disputes  sometimes  arose  between  two  men 
as  to  which  had  set  a  certain  paragraph.  Memory  was 
often  treacherous.  Some  men  had  a  practice  of  mark- 
ing after  the  rest  had  done  and  putting  their  device  upon 
all  the  takes  which  remained  unmarked,  as  a  certain  pro- 
portion was  forgotten ;  this  increased  their  bills,  but 
decreased  those  of  the  men  who  had  marked  earlier. 
These  considerations  induced  Thomas  N.  Rocker,  about 
1845,  to  invent  a  system  of  numbered  slugs,  by  which 
the  matter  was  supported  upon  the  galley,  and  by  which 
it  could  at  Once  be  told  who  had  set  a  given  take,  This 
proof  was  taken  in  duplicate,  and  one  of  them  was  given 
to  the  compositor.  As  the  system  was  perfected  the 
second  proof  was  printed  upon  tinted  or  colored  paper, 
and  a  steel  roller,  Jiaving  a  width  of  from  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  with  an  arabesque  or  geometrical  design 
upon  its  face  in  intaglio,  was  inked  and  passed  over  its 
whole  length.  This  was  the  office  mark  or  guaranty 
that  the  proof  was  really  to  be  measured.  Instances 
liave  been  known  where  proofs  were  taken  from  matter 
set  several  days  before,  or  where  two  compositors  meas- 
ured the  same  take  upon  the  same  day.  Tho  second 
proof  upon  the  colored  paper  is  taken  whon  the  matter 
Is  first  set,  the  office  mark  being  placed  upon  it  tho  next 
day  by  the  measurer,  who  is  usually  a  weekly  hand  of 
experience  and  witti  a  good  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 
The  roller  is  kept  carefully  locked  up  at  other  times, 


After  all  of  the  proofs  are  marked  he  takes  them  to  his 
desk,  and  with  a  pair  of  shears  cuts  each  proof  up  into 
as  many  pieces  as  there  are  takes.  The  takes  of  each 
man  are  then  put  into  an  envelope  and  left  upon  his 
ease,  When  the  time  of  measuring  draws  near  the  com- 
positor pastes  together  his  duplicates,  agate  upon  agate, 
nonpareil  upon  nonpareil,  minion  upou  minion  and  bre- 
vier upon  brevier,  and  hands  them  to  the  measurer,  who 
goes  over  them  with  a  string,  made  preferably  of  a  piece 
of  fish-line.  There  is  a  knot  at  one  end,  which  indicates 
where  the  measuring  begins.  The  measuring-gauge  is 
usually  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  in  a  frame  and  preserved 
against  fingers  and  dust  by  a  glass  over  It,  but  some- 
times It  is  a  metallic  or  wooden  gauge.  After  being 
measured  the  amount  is  entered  and  a  brush,  charged 
with  lamphJack,  is  passed  over  the  proofs  to  make  cer- 
tain tliat  they  cannot  again  be  measured.  The  name  of 
the  compositor  is  written  upon  the  head  of  the  slips, 
with  tlie  date,  and  the  proof  is  then  rolled  up  and  put 
away,  being  preserved  for  a  month  to  three  months. 
Compositors  who  are  without  money  in  the  middle  of 
a  week  frequently  endeavor  to  sell  their  duplicates  or 
slips,  This  fs  very  rightly  frowned  upon  by  well-eon- 
ducted  establishments,  as  it  tends  to  make  men  improv- 
ident and  gives  to  the  stocidiolders  of  the  newspapers 
very  erroneous  idons  of  the  earnings  of  tho  workmen. 
In  some  book  offices  a  system  somewhat  like  that  of 
newspapers  in  regard  to  measuring  proofs  is  now  ob- 
served, but  it  is  not  generally  done,  as  there  are  many 
difficulties. 

Duple*  Cardfl- — A  term  in  England  for  cards  which 
have  different  colored  surfaces  on  the  two  sides. 

Duplex  Paper. — Paper  with  the  sides  of  different 
colors,  made  by  coloring  each  side  separately, 

Dupli&ren  (Ger.), — A  double  impression;  amackle. 

DurehBcMeBsen  (Gor.)  — To  lead  or  to  space. 

DurcliachosBen  (Ger.), — Interleaved. 

Duichaohuse  (Ger.).— Leads. 

Durchsehen  (Ger.), — To  revise. 

Dlirel,  Altoreoht,  the  originator  of  the  art  of  wood- 
engraving,  considered  f  rem  the  point  of  view  of  an  artist, 
was  born  at  Nuremberg,  in  Germany,  on  May  30, 1471, 
and  died  there  on  April  6",  1SS38,  lie  was  the  son  of  a 
skillful  goldsmith,  and  received  a  good  education.  lie 
beeame  proficieut  in  his  father's  art,  but  gave  It  up  and 
studied  painting  under  Martin  Schon  and  Michael  Wohl- 
gemuth, In  1490  he  began  traveling  through  Germany, 
painting  portraits  and  other  pictures,  which  were  much 
admired,  and  returning  home  in  14B3,  Soon  after  lie  ex- 
hibited a  drawing  of  Orpheus,  which  Wns  SO  good  that 
he  was  received  among  the  painters  as  i\  master.  He 
again  began  traveling,  visiting  Holland  and  Italy,  where 
he  executed  somo  of  his  best  paintings,  such  as  Adam 
and  Eve  and  tho  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bartliolomew.  In 
Bologna  be  became  acquainted  with  Raphael,  who  highly 
esteemed  him.  He  returned  homo  in  1607  with  the  repu- 
tntiou  of  being  the  best  German  painter  of  the  day.  He 
dwelt  hi  Nuremberg  for  tho  remainder  of  his  life,  which 
fs  said  to  have  been  shortened  by  domestic  misfortunes. 
His  first  series  of  wood-cuta,  illustrating  Revelations, 
appeared  in  141JS.  From  that  time  lie  continued  engrav- 
ing, alternating  it  with  painting,  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Tiie  best  of  his  wood-cuts,  In  respect  both  to 
invention  and  execution,  are  generally  esteemed  to  be 
his  greater  Passion  and  his  Revelation  of  St.  John.  Bo 
much  were  they  sought  after,  even  during  his  lifetime, 
that  a  Venetian  artist,  named  Mare  Antonio  Franci,  was 
induced  to  counterfeit  them.  When  DQrcr  heard  of  this 
forgery  he  went  to  Venice  and  began  a  suit  against  the 
man.  The  Senate  of  Venice  would  have  punished  him 
severely  if  Dflrer  had  not  obtained  his  pardon.  He  de- 
pended upon  line  for  the  method  of  his  work,  and  its 
execution  was  simple  and  excellent.  Cross-hatching  was 
not  invented  by  him,  as  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  but 
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he  used  It  more  f  reely  than  his  predecessors  and  contem- 
poraries, and  made  it  more  valuable.  His  perspective 
and  anatomy  were  very  good.  He  is  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  etching  has  been  ins- 
cribed, and  in  its  practice  he  was  very  successful,  He 
was  also  An  excellent  copperplate  engraver.  He  wrote 
several  valuable  works  on  geometry ,  perspectives  and  for- 
tification, writing  his  native  language  with  much  purity. 
When  the  Reformation  came,  and  Luther  began  battling 

again&t  the  priests), 
D&rer  sided  with 
him  wid  did  much 

to  nd  vance  its  cause. 
In  private  life  ho 
was  amiable,  up- 
right and  benevo- 
lent. The  Senate  of 
Nuremberg  doereed 
him  a  public  funer- 
al, which  w!i3  cele- 
brated w  1th  great 
pomp  and  solem- 
nity. The  portrait 
given  herewith  is 
copied  from  one 
made  by  himself. 

Du  Beu.il ,  Au- 

at.bhwst  dubbk.  pusttn,  a  French 

binder  who  learned 
his  trade  with  Boyer,  hut  professed  a  more  ornate  style. 
He  indulged  in  broad  dentelle  borders  andpreferred  olive 
morocco  for  the  production  of  his  best  effects.  He  was 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  Padeloups. 

Dutch. — The  language  spoken  in  Holland.  It  in  a 
branch  of  the  Low  Gemma  family  and  has  two  cognate 
dialects,  known  as  Frisic  and  Flemish,  The  former  has 
very  little  written  literature,  and  this  is  mostly  archaic  ; 
but  Flemish,  spoken  in  Belgium,  is  now  to  some  extent 
cultivated,  it  having  at  present  several  novel  writer's  of 
repute,  Dutch  is  the  most  closely  allied  to  English 
of  any  janguage  now  spoken  ;  its  grammar  ia  compara- 
tively simple  and  its  orthography  is  uniform.  Its  liter- 
ature extends  through  all  branches  and  is  also  "very 
large,  but  activity  in  this  line  is  now  chiefly  confined  to 
newspapers,  translations,  novels,  theology  and  compila- 
tions. It  can  easily  ba  understood  by  those  who  luivc  a 
competent  acquaintance  with  both  English  and  Gorman, 
Printing  Is  done  nearly  entirely  in  the  Roman  character, 
books  in  black-letter  being  almost  exclusively  ecclosisis- 
tkifil.  The  Kotnan  face  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
English  and  differs  from  that  used  elsewhere  in  Europe. 
This  is  probably  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  early  Eng- 
lish printers  found  it  necessary  to  buy  their  types  in 
Holland  if  they  wished  good  faces,  a  custom  which  con- 
tinued till  Caslon,  the  first  great  British  type-founder, 
produced  styles  preferable  to  the  Dutch,  although  still 
bearing  much  resemblance.  There  are  no  Dutch  works 
on  practical  typography  of  the  present  day,  their  man- 
uals being  French  and  German,  and  there  is  no  distinc- 
tive school  of  taste  in  printing,  although  their  work  is 
good.  The  principal  place  in  which  printing  is  carried 
on  is  Amsterdam.  Dutch  is  divided  at  the  end  of  lines 
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on  about  the  same  rules  as  German.  The  peculiar  ac- 
cents are  y  and  w. 

The  spelling  of  to-day  differs  from  that  of  a  hundred 
years  ago,  the  government  at  about  the  beginning  of 
the  century  charging  a  commission  with  the  revision 
of  the  rules  of  orthography.  This,  by  the  authority  of 
the  learned  literary  men  and  of  the  government,  was 
generally  accepted. 
These  changes, 
wli  icli  were  ns  great 
as  those  whiehPro- 
feasor  Marsh  and 
Professor  Lonn fl- 
oury desire  toadopt 
in  English,  are  the 
only  ones  which 
have  been  made  at 
once  in  any  lan- 
guage with  a  con- 
siderable literature. 
The  variations  be- 
tween the  English 
of  the  present  day 
and  of  two  hundred 
years  ago  have  been 
made  very  slowly, 
And  no  one  could 
then  have  predicted 
which  words  would 
be  altered.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  French  and  Italian,  The  upright 
stroke  (/}  is  still  used  In  lieu  of  a  comma  in  black-letter 
books  in  Holland.  There  can  he  no  question  that  there 
would  liavo  been  a  richer  literature  in  that  country  if 
Latin  had  not  been  so  extensively  used  for  tbe  works  of 
the  learned.  As  it  is,  Dutch  may  be  esteemed  as  sur- 
passing in  all  branches,  except  original  literature,  all  of 
the  languages  of  Europe,  Stive  French,  English,  German, 
Italian  and  Spanish,  not  being  far  from  an  equality  with 
the  latter  two.  In  original  literature  it  did  much  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Dutchman. — A.  i"0036  name  for  a  plug  of  wood, 
sharpened  at  oncentf,  and  driven  into  a  weak  place  in  a 
form.  The  use  of  such  a  contrivance  is  regarded  ns 
very  discreditable. 

Dutch-  Gold. — The  name  in  commerce  for  copper, 
brass  and  bronze  leaf,  used  in  Holland  for  ornamenting 
paper  and  toys.  It  is  usually  an  alloy  of  eleven  pails 
of  copper  and  Wo  of  zinc  rolled  into  thin  sheets. 

Dutch  Paper. — This  is  a  purely  hand-made  paper, 
rough  on  the  surface  and  ragged  at  the  edges,  otherwise 
known  as  deckle-edged.  It  is  chiefly  mado  at  Maes- 
tricht,  Amsterdam  and  Apeldoorn,  This  paper  is  much 
more  difficult  to  print  on  than  our  common  paper,  as 
from  the  fact  that  the  edges  ore  irregular  it  is  hard  to 
produce  an  exact  register,  and  the  rough  surface  necessi- 
tates slow  prosswork  and  new  type.  It  can  be  obtained 
in  tints.  It  is  worth  from  thirty  to  sixty  cenls  a  pound 
in  this  market,  and  the  sizes  are  always  small. 

Dwell. — The  time  during  which  the  impression  upon 
a  form  remains  at  its  maximum,  If  long,  is  known  as  a 
dwell. 
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THE  fifth  letter  in  English.   It  is  neatly  aa 
thick  as  an  en  quadrat.    It  occurs  more  f re- 
in^— ^    quently  than  any  other  letter,  four  letters 
\sJ22^    being  used  where  three  t's  are  required. 

Three  times  as  many  e'a  are  used  as  d  a,  and 
nearly  a  hundred  times  as  many  as  z's,  The  box  is  con- 
sequently the  largest  in  the  lower  case.  The  capital  let- 
ter has  no  resemblance  to  the  email  one,  but  bears  much 
similarity  to  F,  one  of  the  bars  being,  however,  missing 
in  the  latter,  J5,  09  an  abbreviation,  stands  in  English 
for  east.  On  ancient  medals  it  Stands  for  the  name  of 
cities  which  begin  ■with  this  letter,  and  for  exercitus, 
effigies,  edictum. 

Eagle  Cabinet  A  kind  of  cabinet  for  holding 

cases  of  type.   There  are  no  projections  on  the  lower 
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bar  of  the  case,  so  that  it  can  be  closed  securely  against 
dust. 

Ear. — That  part  of  a  composing- rule  which  projects 
beyond  the  rest,  and  by  ■which  it  is  pulled  out  f torn  be- 
tween lines, 

Ear  of  the  Frtsfcet--— A  thmnb-picce  used  in  turn- 
ing down  the  frlsket  on  the  tympan. 

Early  Impression.— In  prints,  among  the  first  im- 
pressions made  from  an  engraving.  It  is  more  valuable 
than  a  late  impression,  because  the  plate  ts  less  worn. 

Eastbuxnt  John  H.,  of  Boston,  was  bora  in  that 
city  Id  1805,_  and  in  early  life  was  apprenticed  to  tJie 
printing  business.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  opened 
a  jab  office,  and  in  1837  was  appointed  city  printer,  hold- 
ing that  position  for  twenty-seven  years.  In  1833  lie 
began  the  publication  of  the  Boston  Daily  Atlas,  and 
he  was  also  the  publisher  of  various  weeklies  and  month- 
lies. He  established  a  bed  at  the  If  nssaehnssctts  General 
Hospital  for  sick  printers,  to  be  called  the  Printer's  Bed. 
It  was  his  wish  that  this  bod  should  be  used  by  any  poor 
printer  who  might  be  suffering  from  sickness  or  bodily 
injury.   The  Franklin  Typographical  Society  received 


by  his  will  (5,000,  together  with  some  pictures  and  arti- 
cles of  use  and  adornment,  and  nearly  all  the  remainder 
of  his  estate  was  given  to  those  who  had  been  employed 
by  him  as  journeymen.    He  died  on  July  1, 1B78, 

Easy  Pull. — A  soft  or  easy  pull  is  when  the  bar  of 
a  press  requires  comparatively  little  power  to  make  an 
impression. 

E&u-fbrt©  (Ft,).— An  etching. 

Eau-fortier  (Fr,). — An  etcher, 

332caI116  (Ft.). — Veau  ecaille,  calf  binding  rubbed. 

Eahantfllon  (Fr.).— Specimen ;  ecbuntillon  des  car- 
actercs,  a  specimen  of  printing-types. 

Eehar  al  Pastel  ($p.), — To  throw  into  the  hell-box. 

Echar  BO  Frensa  or  Echar  Forma  (Bp.),— To 
send  to  press, 

Eobar  Fandictdn  (Sp.). — To  lay  new  type. 

Eckerscm.  Press. — A  web  press  manufactured  at 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  having  a  flat  bed  and  platen.  The  sizes 
of  sheet  printed  are  from  eighth  medium  to  medium,  and 
the  machine  is  either  perfecting  or  non-perfecting,  The 
roll  Is  at  one  end  of  the  press,  near  the  bottom,  and  is 
fed  without  an  attendant.  After  bein  g  printed  the  paper 
is  automatically  cut  off.  Another  device  cuts  the  paper 
lengthwise,  SO  tliat  any  size  Or  shape  of  job  up  to  the 
maximum  capacity  of  the  press  can  be  printed.  It  is 
said  that  it  will  give  five  thousand  Impressions  an  hour. 

Eclectic. — Selected.  A  term  applied  tfl  magazines 
which  are  selected  and  reprinted  from  foreign  magazines. 

Ecrivaiii  (Fr.).— A  writer. 

Eerou  (Fr.).— A  nut  (to  a  screw). 

Ectypocrrapliy. — A  method  of  so-called  etching  by 
which  the  fines  are  produced  in  relief  instead  of  being 
depressed  or  cut  in, 

Bdes,  Benjamin,  a  printer  of  Boston  who  for  many 
years  published  with  John  Gill  a  newspaper  called  the 
Boston  Gazette,  taking  the  popular  side  in  the  contro- 
versy with  Great  Britain.  He  was  born  in  Charlestown. 
Mass.,  on  October  14, 1783.  After  the  war  broke  out  he 
printed  his  newspaper  at  Watertown,  hut  when  the  Brit- 
ish evacuated  Boston  he  returned.  Other  newspapers 
were  begun  which  lessened  the  value  of  his ;  paper  cur- 
rency destroyed  the  evidences  of  debt  lvhieh  had  been 
contracted  for  in  gold,  and  he  died  in  poverty  on  Decem- 
ber 11, 1808. 

Edge-Rolled.— In  binding,  when  the  edges  of  the 
boards  are  rolled,  either  in  blind  or  in  gold. 

Edges  Trimmed. — A  hook  or  pamphlet  with  the 
edges  partly  cut  to  make  them  tidy,  but  not  sufficiently 
to  open  the  leaves, — Caspar. 

Edges  Untouched.— A  book  or  pamphlet  with  the 
edges  uncut  or  unopened. 

Edidit  (Lnt.).— (He)  edited  ;  published  by.  Used  on 
title-pages  of  Latin  books. 

Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  has  now  for 
many  years  been  one  of  the  centres  of  booktnakinein 
the  English  language.  During  the  reign  of  James  TV. 
Walter  Chcpman  or  Chapman,  a  rich  tradesman  and  n 
man  of  influence,  obtained  for  himself  and  AndrOw  Myl- 
lar  a  patent  for  printing  in  Scotland ,  still  extant.  My  liar 
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had  learned  the  art  of  printing  at  Kouen  at  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Their  work  began  in  160S  in 
Edinburgh.  The  remains  are  scanty,  but  enough  is 
known  to  determine  that  French  type  was  used.  One 
work  brought  out  was  a  breviary  for  the  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen,  It  is  in  two  volumes.  In  lfi4l  several  acts 
of  Parliament  were  printed  by  Thomas  Davidson,  the 
king's  printer.  A  nother  printer  a  little  later  was  Robert 
Lekprivik,  who  liad  presses  at  Edinburgh,  St.  Andrew's 
and  Stirling.  Thomas  Basscudyne  printed  n  folio  Bible 
In  1576,  Alexander  Arbuthnct  issued  Buchanan's  His- 
tory in  Latin  in  1582.  and  a  folio  Bible  was  put  out  by 
Andrew  Hart  in  1610.  Tlrcsc  printers  were  as  good,  as 
any  in  the  three  kingdoms  at  that  time.  Others  con- 
tinued the  occupation  until  the  time  of  Charles  II. ,  when 
the  calling  received  an  almost  fatal  blow,  Alexander 
Anderson,  formerly  a  printer  at  Glasgow,  but  then  in 
Edinburgh,  prevailed  on  the  other  printers  in  the  city  to 
apply  for  a  potent  to  be  taken  out  in  the  name  of  Ander- 
son, by  which  thoy  were  to  be  jointly  vested  with  the 
office  of  king's  printer.  They  succeeded  in  their  appli- 
cation, and  obtained  so  broad  a  patent  that  no  one  In 
Scotland  dared  print  anything,  from  a  ballad  to  a  Bible, 
without  a  license  from  Anderson.  After  a  little  the 
partners  disagreed  and  sold  their  rights  to  Mrs.  Ander- 
son, Anderson  being  dead.  A  New  Testament  printed 
by  Anderson  in  his  first  year  was  so  full  of  errors  that 
the  Privy  Council  prohibited  the  sale  of  the  incorrect 
copies  and  ordered  that  future  editions  of  the  Scriptures 
should  undergo  an  accurate  revision.  Notwithstanding 
this  injunction,  says  a  contemporary,  "  nothing  came 
from  the  royal  press  hut  the  most  illegible  and  incorrect 
Bibles  and  books  that  over  were  printed  in  any  piaco  in 
the  world.  Sho  [Mrs.  Anderson]  regarded  not  the  honor 
of  the  nation,  ana  never  minded  the  duty  laid  upon  her 
as  the  sovereign's  servant,  Trentices,  instead  of  the 
best  workmen,  were  generally  employed  in  printing  the 
sacred  word  of  God."  She  enforced  her  patent  against 
all  other  printers,  hut  eoinplnint  was  made  to  the  Duke 
of  York  and  the  matter  was  carried  before  the  Privy 
Council,  when  her  privileges  were  curtailed.  She  con- 
tinued her  attacks  on  the  other  printers  till  10(15,  when 
she  finally  found  them  to  be  in  vain .  Iu  that  year  James 
Watson,  who  afterwards  wrote  a  History  of  the  Art  of 
Printing,  began  business  for  himself .  Up  to  1740  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  in  lidinburgh  on  a  very  limited  scale, 
A  great  cause  of  its  subsequent  rapid  extension  was  the 
ease  with  which  Scotch  printers,  without  violating  the 
law,  eould  reprint  English  works.   It  is  noteworthy  that 

Smcllic,  the  philosopher,  a  reader  In  Edinburgh  in  17(13. 

was  the  first  who  thought  out  a  detailed  scale  of  prices 
for  journeymen  on  piece-work.  In  Scotland  at  this  time 
brevier  typo  was  twopence  halfpenny  per  thousand  ens, 
or  ten  cents  a  thousand  ems.  The  leading  industries  of 
Edinburgh  now  arc  printing  and  brewing.  In  176S  there 
were  only  four  printing-houses  in  Edinburgh ;  in  1790, 
twenty-one;  in  1800,  thirty ;  and  in  1306,  forty,  witli  one 
hundred  and  twenty  printing-presses.  In  1888  there 
were  considerably  over  one  hundred  printing-houses,  and 
any  of  the  largest  of  these  produced  much  more  printing 
matter  than  the  whole  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty 
presses  employed  did  in  180G.  The  number  of  persons 
at  present  employed,  including  compositors,  pressmen 
and  folding-girls,  is  about  three  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred of  these  being  female  compositors.  Much  type  is 
required.  A  few  years  ago  publishers  were  content  if  a 
printer  could  set  up  tliree  sheets  of  a  book  at  once  ;  one 
out  in  proof  and  the  other  two  in  hand.  The  next  could 
be  set  as  soon  as  the  first  was  printed  oil  and  the  type 
was  distributed,  They  are  now  required  to  put  large 
volumes  in  type  fit  once,  and  even  to  keep  them  stand- 
ing for  months,  until  it  is  seen  whether  a  second  edition 
will  be  required.  The  work  ex  eeutefl  is  of  a  hi  gh  stand- 
ard ;  in  maps  it  is  uncqualed  anywhere  that  English  is 
spoken,  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century, 
when  Hume  and  Robertson  dwelt  there,  it  was  a  place 
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of  great  literary  activity,  and  this  extended  down  Into 
the  present  century,  when  the  Edinburgh  Review  was 
the  first  critical  journal  in  the  language  and  Blackwood's 
the  best  collection  of  light  literature,  But  although  the 
facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  books  have  increased 
the  authors  have  drifted  away,  and  Edinburgh  is  like  all 
other  towns  in  the  British  empire,  except  London,  with- 
out much  literary  productiveness  by  resident  writers. 
Most  publishing liouscs  still  nominally  of  Edinburgh 
have  branches  at  London  which  are  frequently  larger 
than  the  parent  establishments.  Wages  in  Edinburgh 
for  journeymen  are  from  thirty  to  thirty -five  shillings  a 
week,  the  hours  of  laoor  bein  g  fi  fty-four.  Ilany  women 
are  employed  as  compositors,  feeders  and  folders.  They 
generally  go  to  Work  when  very  young,  rising  as  they 
become  more  useful  till  their  wages  reach  fourteen  to 
sixteen  shillings.  Tery  good  female  compositors  some- 
times get  a  pound  a  week. 

Edlteur  (Fr.).— Publisher.  This  is  frequently  mis- 
translated into  English  as  editor.  That  word  is  redac- 
teur  in  French.  Another  word  with  which  frequent 
errors  are  made  is  llbraire,  which  slgnilles  bookseller  and 
not  librarian.    The  latter  is  bibliothecaire. 

lEdition. — The  number  of  copies  of  a  book,  pam- 
phlet, newspaper  or  job  printed  at  one  time.  A  long 
edition  is  when  many  impressions  are  taken  ;  a  short 
edition  is  when  only  a  few  are  required.  Before  the  In- 
troduction of  stereotyping  the  word  edition  was  more 
definite  than  it  is  now,  as  the  type  was  generally  dis- 
tributed between  each  issue,  and  it  was  possible  for  the 
author  or  editor  to  supply  omissions,  correct  errors  and 
improve  the  appearance.  As  the  type  must  again  be 
sot  up,  it  cost  the  publisher  no  more  to  allow  changes 
to  be  mado  than  it  would  if  the  pages  were  unaltered. 
With  the  introduction  of  stereotyping  this  facility  of 
alteration  ceased,  and  a  second  or  third  edition  was  very 
much  like  the  first.  At  the  present  day  publishers  dis- 
like very  much  to  make  alterations  in  plates,  and  press- 
men dislike  toprlnt  those  In  which  such  changes  have 
been  made.  The  substituted  types  are  either  light  or 
heavy  and  Spoil  tlio  appearance  of  the  page,  and  the 
make-ready  requires  more  care.  It  is  understood  that 
our  most  successful  publishers,  those  with  the  most  cap- 
ital and  the  widest  connection,  regard  ten  thousand  as 
an  edition  for  a  popular  novel,  ami  five  thousand  as  an 
edition  for  other  popular  books ;  but  other  publishers 
regard  two  thousand  and  one  thousand  enough  for  most 
works.  In  school-books,  on  the  other  hand,  an  edition 
may  be  fifty  or  one  hundred  thousand.  Fruiters  must 
be  governed  very  much  in  making  their  charges  by  the 
length  of  the  edition.  Each  new  form  requires  a  fresh 
make-ready,  varying  from  an  hour  on  the  simplest  work 
to  three  and  four  days  on  illustrated  books.  If  a  job 
which  goes  on  the  press  stayg  there  a  month  and  takes 
a  day  to  make  ready,  the  time  thus  lost  is  not  very  im- 
portant ;  but  if  a  day  is  required  for  the  same  reason 
where  only  one  or  two  thousand  copies  arc  to  be  printed 
the  charges  must  be  enough  to  meet  all  waste  of  time. 
On  daily  papers,  and  particularly  afternoon  dailies,  it  is 
usual  to  print  several  editions  that  those  who  desire  news 
early  may  be  able  to  get  it  without  waiting  until  the  last 
edition.  It  i3  customary  in  those  eases  to  change  only 
a  portion  of  the  matter  in  one  or  two  pages.  The  pub- 
lisher of  a  newspaper  also  uses  the  word  edition  as  im- 
plying all  of  the  copies  he  has  sent  out,  independent  of 
the  fact  that  he  published  a  first,  second  or  third  edition. 

Edition  dei  Luxe-— A  French  expression  for  books 
printed  in  comparatively  Small  editions  with  excellent 
paper,  new  type  and  large  margins.  It  is  considerably 
used  in  English. 

Edition  Wort.— In  bookbinding,  that  kind  of  work 
which  is  done  in  great  numbers,  as  a  cloth-bound  book 
for  the  booksellers,  The  method  of  working  is  entirely 
different  from  that  hi  a  bindery  where  jobs  are  done. 
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Editio  FrincepB  (Lit.).— The  first  or  original  edi- 
tion of  a  book. 

Editor. — 1.  The  chief  writer  of  a  newspaper,  or  ho 
who  is  responsible  for  its  policy  or  management.  Until 
about  the  Beginning  of  tie  present  century  the  editor  was 
known  in  the  United  States  as  the  printer,  although  ho 
might  have  no  knowledge  of  the  art,  Thus  Webster, 
the  lexicographer,  whoa  Hie  editor  of  a  dally  newspaper 
in  New  York  in  1795,  was  eninnsd  In  the  directory  as 
"  Noali  Webster,  printer."  This  usage  lasted  until  about 
1880,  and  occasionally  as  lato  as  1345.  On  small  news- 
papers the  editor  does  much  writing,  but  On  the  larger 
his  time  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  questions  of  policy,  in 
meeting  visitors  who  have  matters  which  they  desire  to 
impress  upon  him,  in  revision  and  examination  of  the 
woTk  of  Uis  assistants,  and  in  correspondence.  In  the 
largest  newspapers  much  of  the  correspondence  is  done 
by  his  private  secretary.  In  this  grade  of  journals  he 
has  no  routine  duties  to  perform.  The  choice  of  what 
shall  be  put  into  the  noxt  paper  is  determined  by  hia 
chief  assistant,  the  managing  editor,  who  sees  and  knows 
everything  about  the  details  which  is  possible.  In  Eng- 
land the  leader  writers  are  not  responsible  to  the  sub- 
editor, the  English  equivalent  for  managing  editor,  but 
they  ore  nearly  always  under  his  control  m  America. 
The  managing  editor  employs  and  discharges  the  other 
writers,  determines  their  compensation,  prepares  the 
newspaper  and  is  accountable  fiir  everything.  In  some 
newspapers  the  editorial  articles  arc  determined  by  a 
council  held  every  day,  at  which  each  writer  present  has 
a  subject  assigned  to  him  for  tlie  morning's  issue,  hut 
this  is  infrequent.  Ttust  to  the  managing  editor  the  One 
who  has  the  most  responsibility  is  the  city  editor,  under 
whom  are  all  the  reporters,  and  who  gathers  all  of  the 
local  news.  Other  editors  arc  tho  leader  writers,  the 
night  editor  and  assistant  night  editor,  the  telegraph 
editor,  the  sporting  editor,  the  financial  editor  and  the 
exchange  reader,  B.  The  person  who  revises  or  prepares 
a  work,  for  publication.  This  is  the  older  sense  in  Eng- 
lish, Many  works,  such  as  encyclopedias,  are  issued  in 
collaboration.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  no  matter  how 
eminent  the  writers  may  bo,  to  determine  upon  the  scope 
of  the  articles,  thoir  length,  illustrations  and  form,  and 
to  test  their  accuracy.  The  person  who  performs  this 
duty  is  the  editor,  An  editor  may  also  revise,  add  to 
Or  take  away  from  an  old  book. 

Editorial. — Those  articles  in  a  newspaper  which  ex- 
press the  views  of  the  editor.  They  are  usually  together 
on  a  page  known  as  the  editorial  page,  and  are  in  larger 
type  than  the  rest  of  the  journal,  generally  being  leaded. 
On  large  dailies  they  are  generally  written  by  men  who 
do  little  else.  Frequently  outsiders  contribute  rcgnj  ariy 
on  subjects  of  which  men  generally  know  little,  as,  for 
instance,  theology ,  law,  medicine  or  naval  affairs.  Until 
about  l&H)  American  newspapers  rarely  published  more 
than  a  column  of  editorials,  and  twenty  years  before  the 
practice  of  giving  expression  to  opinions  in  this  way  was 
not  common.  One  New  York  daily  of  the  present  day, 
the  editor  of  which  is  a  writer  of  undoubted  ability  and 
force,  sometimes  lias  no  editorials1.  The  news  given 
comments  upon  itself.  In  England  editorials  heoaniK 
common  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  now  usually 
fill  a  full  page  of  a  London  daily,  each  artlulc  being  t\ 
little  over  a  column  in  length. 

Eaipclas  (Sp.). — Egyptian  (corresponds  to  the  Amer- 
ican Dorie). 

EHclotFrapri.— An  instrument  for  copying  dm  wings 
on  the  same  or  a  different  scale  ;  a  form  of  the  panto- 
graph. 

E&dogfApliy- — A  process  discovered  hy  Eekardt  in 
Munich  by  which  drawings,  <&e_,  can  be  etched  on  metal 
plates  for  process  printing,  and  can  also  Vje  transformed 
Into  relief  plates  for  letter  press  printing  by  means  of 
electrical  action, 


Bighteenmo  or  Eighteena. — A  sheet  folded  into 
eighteen  leaves,  or  thirty -six  pages,  The  term  is  gener- 
ally written  18mo,  but  sometimes  at  length,  octodecimo. 
It  is  a  difficult  form  to  impose. 

Eights. — A  familiar  term  used  by  compositors  for  an 
octavo  sheet  or  imposition. 

BiabfimJ  (Ger.). — Binding ;  the  idea  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  convey  by  this  word  is  a  solid  Imek,  fitted, 
cut  and  ready  for  use.    If  the  back  and  cover  are  only 
protected  by  paper  they  are  said  to  be  pappbaud,  i. 
paper-boards. 

Einbanddeckel  (Ger.).— Binding  cover ;  the  cover- 
ing or  binding  fum ixlied  by  publishing-houses  for  bind- 
ing periodicals  or  works  Issued  unbound  in  parts, 

Einhrir^jeii  (Ger.).— To  get  in,  as  more  words  In  a 
line. 

EinffiBaung  (Qcr,). — The  border. 

Eingehen  (Ger,). — Literally,  to  go  in — in  American 
parlance,  "  to  go  up ; "  ceasing  to  exist — said  of  firms, 
newspapers,  &e,;  eingegangen,  extinct. 

Elnheben  (Qcr.).— To  put  the  form  to  press. 

ELnkellen  (Qer.J, — To  drive  in  the  quoins. 

Elnlaufen  {Ger/!.— Shrinking. 

ELnlegedeckel  (Ger.). — The  inner  tympan. 

Etnlegeu  (Ger.).— To  lay  in  (type). 

Einleitimg-  (Ger,), — The  introduction. 

EiUBOlia-ltTLrLjj  (Gcr,). — An  intercalation, 

Einstechen,  (Ger.). — To  point  upon  u  press* 

EinsteclLbogen  (Gcr.). — The  tympan  sheet, 

EJemplar  (Sp.). — A  complete  copy  of  a  book  or  Job. 

Election  Tickets  are  printed  on  almost  nil  kinds  of 
white  paper,  but  84  by  38  Is  the  usual  size.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  Anstniliau  ballot  law  by  many  of  the 
States  it  has  hecome  necessary  in  some  of  them  to  num- 
ber tbc  ballots,  which  has  required  much  shifting  and 
moving  of  forms  by  those  who  wci'c  not  provided  with 
numbering-machincs,  It  is  supposed  that,  on  account  of 
party  divisions  and  the  waste  which  occurs,  a  hundred 
tickets  in  all  are  required  for  each  voter  who  appears  at 
the  polls  in  any  one  of  our  principal  cities. 

Electric  Light.— See  Light. 

Electrical  Power. — Within  the  last  few  years  elec- 
tricity has  been  largely  used  as  power  In  printing-houses. 
Offices  of  the  first  magnitude  are  not  at  present  employ- 
ing it,  as  such  a  vast  variety  of  machinery  must  be  kept 
going  that  n  steam-engine  is  required  ;  but  where  there 
are  from  two  to  six  presses  electric  power  is  both  eco- 
nomical and  convenient.  There  is  no  dust,  no  space 
required  for  coal,  no  licensed  engineer  to  be  employed, 
and  very  little  room  is  needed  for  the  dynamo.  The 
power,  too,  is  always  ready  during  working  hours. 

Tiie  electricity,  being  generated  in  some  central  place, 
is  transmitted  to  the  office  where  it  is  to  be  used.  Here 
tiie  force  must  be  made  rotary.  The  direct  attraction 
and  impulsion  of  eicctro-inagnets  on  their  armatures  were 
all  that  could  be  relied  upon  a  few  years  ago,  yet  this 
power  whs  very  alight,  and  the  parts  which  were  to  repel 
and  attract  had  to  be  placed  Very  near  together.  Uy  the 
modern  dynfimo  immensely  increased  power  is  secured. 
This  consists  of  a  rotating  armature  CuiTying  coils  of  in- 
sulated wire.  These  coils  move  in  the  field  of  a  strong 
electro-magnet,  arranged  so  that  the  whole  or  a  portion 
of  the  current  can  be  passed  through  the  imiguet  coils, 
When  the  current  becomes  stronger  tiie  magnet  therefore 
becomes  stronger,  and  a  very  powerful  action  is  thereby 
excited,  By  tills  method  very  little  of  the  electricity  is 
lost. 

The  disco veries  which  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  modern  dynamo  were  made  at  groat  intervals.  Far- 
aday succeeded  in  causing  a  rotary  motion  iu  the  year 
1831,  and  go  many  successive  improvements  followed 
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that  hi  1839  JftCObi  was  able  to  propel  n  boat  On  the 
River  Hevtu  Up  to  1873 ,  howe ver,  the  methods  had  no  t 
been  such  that  they  could  lac  used  commercially,  as  tho 
cost  was  too  great.  At  about  this  time  Wheatatone  and 
Siemens  succeeded  in  the  prohicm  of  showing  how  elec- 
tricity, developed  in  a  certain  place,  could  be  turned  into 
power  at  another  paint  substantially  without  loss.  The 
setting  forth  of  this  fact  to  the  world  was  at  the  Vienna 
Exposition,  through  the  agency  of  Hippolyte  Fontaine, 
■who  had  discovered  that  if  two  dynamo-electric  mil- 
chines  were  coupled  in  an  electric  circuit,  the  armature 
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of  one  revolving  by  suitablo  power,  the  armature  of  the 
second  would,  appaiiently  of  its  own  accord,  also  revolve. 
If  geared  with  a  machine  work  could  be  done  on  the  lat- 
ter, The  power  expended  on  the  first  machino  is  olec- 
trically  transmitted  to  the  other. 

Motors  varying  from  one-tenth  of  a  horse-power  to  one 
hundred  and  llf ty  horse-power  are  manufactured  by  a 
number  of  firms.  Electrical  energy  is  transmitted  to 
them  from  a  general  station,  the  charges  usually  being 
about  one  hundred  dollars  a  horse-power  a  year.  They 
ure  much  simpler  to  handle  than  steam-engines,  and  all 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  direct  them  can  be  easily  ac- 
quired. The  system  of  conductors  is  far  more  flexible 
than  that  by  tiny  other  system,  as  it  can  round  the  most 
abrupt  comers,  and  the  space  required  i3  very  small. 

Electricity  is  now  an  important  subject  in  relation 
to  a  printing-office  ;  machinery  is  driven  by  it  and  light 
is  obtained ;  signals  are  givon  and  bells  aro  sounded  by 
Its  means ;  elevators  are  propelled,  and  it  is  a  disturbing 
force  In  the  pressroom.  The  method  of  making  plates 
by  its  use,  known  as  eloetrotyping,  is  of  great  value  to 
the  art.  Under  various  forms  manifestations  of  elec- 
tricity were  known  to  the  ancicuta,  but  it  was  not  until 
about  the  year  1000  that  systematic  experiments  were 
made  to  discover  its  qualities.  A  great  number  of  per- 
sons attempted  to  analyze  it  and  to  find  how  it  could  be 
brought  forth,  how  it  was  confined  and  how  transmitted, 
and  what  action  it  would  have  upon  other  substances  In 
nature. 

The  chief  early  discoveries  wore  those  of  electrical  con- 
duction and  the  classification  of  bodies  into  conductors 
and  non-conductors ;  the  negative  and  positive  condi- 
tions, theLeyden  jar,  the  identity  of  lightning  with  elec- 
tricity, and  the  voltaic  pile,  by  which  electricity  could 
be  generated.  Later  many  new  qualities  and  powers 
were  discovered.  The  telegraph  depends  upon  fre- 
quent movements  and  cessations  of  a  current  of  electric- 
ity ;  the  telephone  upon  its  reproduction  by  vibration  at 
the  end  of  a  wire  of  the  various  sounds  of  the  human 
voice,  and  the  phonograph  by  indenting  upon  a  plate 
the  vibrations  which  arrive  in  sueh  a  manner  that  when 
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rotated,  in  conjunction  with  tie  proper  devices,  the  in- 
dented plate  will  cause  the  vibrations  to  tegin  again  so 
distinctly  that  they  can  be  heard.  The  first  of  these  three 
oas  had  a  wonderful  influence  upon  the  press,  annihilat- 
ing distance,  and  it  may  he  expected  that  the  last  two 
will  also  make  great  changes  in  this  relation.  Each  Of 
the  principal  forms  in  which  electricity  is  used  or  ns  it 
modifies  printing  is  shown  under  its  respective  head. 

Electricity  in  Faper.^iSinee  the  custom  of  dry- 
printing  has  corns  into  vogue  printers  have  been  much 
troubleo  with  electricity  in  paper.  This  is  very  much 
more  apparent  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer,  the 
weather  then  being  dry  and  cold.  AH  of  the  phenomena 
of  attraction  and  repulsion  are  shown  in  cold  weather ; 
hut  on  particular  days,  with  particular  presses,  or  with 
certain  makes  of  paper,  much  more  than  on  others.  The 
electricity  is  generated  during  the  process  of  manufact- 
ure, and  remains  stored  in  the  bundle  of  paper  until  it 
is  gradually  dissipated  or  drawn  off  by  natural  causes, 
Exposed  in  small  quantities  where  conductors  are  pres- 
ent it  is  lost  more  quickly  than  when  massed ;  hut  it 
remains  in  the  packages  more  or  less  for  six  months  or 
a  year.  All  direct  attempts  to  take  nway  electricity  by 
placing  conducting  wires  against  the  bed  or  cylinder  of 
the  press  or  its  defivciy-boaTd  have  been  attended  with 
only  very  moderate  success ;  on  somo  days  the  electricity 
is  drawn  away  more  freely  than  on  others,  but  no  cer- 
tain dependence  can  be  placed  upon  such  remedies,  The 
sheets  are  electrical  when  taken  up  by  the  feeder,  hut 
the  passage  through  the  press  excites  them,  and  when 
the  sheet  Is  to  be  deposited  the  attraction  or  repulsion, 
or  both,  which  H  has  for  the  pile  already  deposited  causes 
it  to  fall  unequally,  thereby  slipping  from  its  true  place 
and  rubbing  its  under  side  against  tho  fresh  ink  upon 
the  sheet  wliieh  is  on  the  top  of  the  pile.  An  onset 
results,  while  tho  sheet  which  is  under  is  smutted.  The 
electricity  also  causes  the  paper  to  resist  the  jogger. 

The  efforts  of  pressmen  to  avoid  this  difficulty  have 
as  yet  been  productive  of  no  good  results,  nor  have  the 
patent  processes  worked  well  for  any  length  of  time. 
Wires  are  still  used  as  an  alleviative,  but  the  most  effect- 
ive remedy  yet  known  is  to  keep  the  room  molat.  In 
the  winter  the  air  is  nearly  always  dry,  but  in  summer 
it  has  much  moisture.  In  the  latter  season  electricity 
manifests  itself  very  slightly ;  but  in  the  former  largely. 
In  one  Of  the  lorgest  pressrooms  in  the  United  States 
steam  is  allowed  to  escape  in  considerable  quantities  into 
tho  room,  which  is  consequently  always  damp,  although 
warm,  workmen  being  liable  to  attacks  of  colds  and 
rheumatism.  In  other  places  paus  of  water  and  huge 
sponges  saturated  with  water  arc  placed  beneath  ana 
above  the  presses.  In  still  other  places  jets  of  water 
are  used  like  those  in  an  atomizer.  An  acute  observer 
recommends  that,  in  addition  to  wet  clothB  and  sponges, 
sprays  and  the  escape  of  stearn  into  the  room,  a  current 
of  warm,  moist  nir  shall  be  sent  past  the  presses  by  a 
blower,  which  should  bo  placed  in  the  boiler-room,  and 
when  set  in  motion  a  small  jet  of  steam  should  be  al- 
lowed to  escape  into  it.  Tin  pipes  can  lead  the  air  to 
the  places  in  the  pressroom  where  it  is  most  needed. 

The  paper  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  should 
realize  tho  importance  of  this  matter  and  adopt  methods 
to  dissipate  electricity  f  mm  paper  at  the  mills,  To  do 
so  is  possible.  Some  printers  place  their  orders  subject 
to  a  guarantee  from  the  manufacturers  that  the  goods 
Shall  be  free  from  electricity. 

Bleotro-Btediliig,— A  mode  of  etching  upon  metal 
by  electro-chemical  decomposition.  If  two  plates  of 
copper  are  connected  with  the  opposite  ends  of  a  voltaic 
battery  and  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  water  mixed 
with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  the  plate  connected  with  the 
positive  end  will  be  attacked  by  the  Oxygen  which  is 
released  during  the  decomposition  of  the  water.  This 
destructive  action  can  be  localized  at  pleasure  by  cover- 
ing certain  parts  of  the  plate  with  a  protecting  stratum 
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of  varnish,  Upon  and  through  this  varnish  a  drawing 
can  he  made  which  will  leave  its  liues  free  for tho  oxygon 
to  act  Upon.  The  Hues  which  are  fine  can  he  stopped 
out  in  the  same  maimer  as  in  other  etching. 

Electro -Mfttrii  Machine. —A  die -assembling 
machine  designed  to  produce  matrixes  suitable  for  a 
printing-office ;  first  brought  out  in  188S  at  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.  As  shown,  it  was  a  very  compact  and  pretty 
machine.  In  the  centre  was  a  die  plate  about  three 
inches  in  diameter,  which  carried  ninety-one  dies,  com- 
prising all  of  the  characters  required  to  be  used  in  the 
body  of  any  printed  article.  This  die  plant  stood  on 
short  legs  and  slid  on  a  steel  pkts  about  six  inches 
square,  having  a  small  hole  in  its  centra  through  which 
the  dies  were  driven  to  the  matrix  below.   The  die  plute 


was  attached  to  a  thin  lever  about  seven  Inches  long,  on 
the  outer  ond  of  which  was  a  hard  rubber  button  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  button  on  a  telephonic  instru- 
ment. The  lever  was  pivoted  about  the  middle  of  Its 
length  upon  a  slide  moving  in  and  out  from  the  centre 
of  the  machine.  By  means  of  this  swinging  and  sliding 
motion  a  person  taking  hold  of  tho  button  at  the  outer 
end  could  throw  any  part  of  the  dio  plate  over  the  nolo 
in  the  steel  plate  below.  At  tho  outer  end  of  the  lever, 
Just  below  the  button,  was  a  metallic  point  which  slid 
over  a  hard  rubber  plate  with  holes  arranged  to  corre- 
spond exactly  with  the  arrangement  of  the  dies  in  the 
die  plate.  By  bringing  over  the  button  and  pressing  it 
down  into  one  of  these  holes  the  corresponding  die  was 
brought  directly  over  the  hole  in  the  steel  plate.  "When 
it  was  pressed  down  it  made  an  electrical  connection 
which,  by  means  of  magnets  at  the  hack,  threw  the  ma- 
trix the  proper  distance  for  the  letter  to  be  printed  and 
at  the  same  time  forced  a  hammer  down  upon  the  die, 
driving  it  through  the  hole  in  the  plate.  When  a  space 
was  needed  the  matrix  was  movod  along  the  proper  dis- 
tance without  having  any  impression  made.  The  end 
of  the  line  being  reached,  a  touch  upon  one  key  retnrned 
the  matrix  to  the  position  proper  for  beginning  (mother 
line. 

The  whole  machine  was  considerably  smaller  than  a 
typewriter,  find  like  It  was  mounted  upon  a  table,  The 
matrix  was  of  thick  paper,  just  the  width  of  the  column 
desired.  When  shown  this  machine  was  imperfect  in 
two  respeets.  It  was  a  newspaper  machine,  and  the 
matrixes,  after  being  set,  were  to  be  divided  by  shears 
and  placed  in  their  proper  positions  In  a  form,  so  that 
casting  could  be  clone  upon  them.  This  form  would  be 
concave ;  but  no  contrivance  was  shown  by  which  the 


little  pieces  of  thick  paper  or  cardboard  could  bo  secured 
against  displacement,  or  by  which  they  could  be  pre- 
vented from  floating.  Another  lack  was  some  system 
of  justification.  The  plan  proposed  was  to  have  the 
copy  written  on  a  typewriter,  to  each  letter  of  which 
thore  was  a  numbering  attachment.  As  the  line  was 
written  the  thickness  of  the  letters  was  registered  and 
when  near  the  limit  the  line  was  stopped.  Each  letter 
had  a  thickness  assigned  to  it  in  the  calculation,  on  the 
same  system  as  that  in  Benton's  self-spacing  type,  as, 
for  instance : 

When  jn  the  course  of  human  events  it  be- 

T   5  li   S5    a  13  4!    it  I4i     3-18  681}  it  1T(S 

In  this  cose  the  line  has  134  units  and  eight  spaces, 
while  the  total  length  of  the  hue  should  bo  150  units. 
By  subtracting  the  134  from  the  ICO  units  twenty-six 
arc  left,  which  must  be  placed  among  the  eight  spaces, 
BIx  three-unit  spaces  and  two  four-unit  spaces  will  ex- 
actly accomplish  this ;  but  -unfortunately  copy  Is  not 
generally  written  On  n  typewriter,  and  even  if  it  should 
be  the  machine  has  generally  no  numbering  attachment, 
and  a  new  and  great  cost  Was  added,  work  haa  again 
begun  on  this  machine,  after  being  stopped  for  a  year  cr 
two.  Oapcheart,  the  inventor,  met  with  a  serious  acci- 
dent shortly  after  the  contrivance  was  shown,  and  was 
not  able  to  go  on  with  it  for  a  long  time. 

BleotrotrJJiiig.— The  art  of  taking  one  metal,  and, 
after  placing  it  in  a  state  of  solution,  causing  it  by  elec- 
tric or  galvanic  action  to  spread  itself  over  the  surface 
of  a  mold  of  whatever  design,  and  there  bo  deposited  in 
a  film  or  sheet.  It  is  used  in  nearly  all  branches  of 
human  industry,  but  as  here  employed  is  Epoken  of  only 
in  reference  to  printing,  in  which  it  has  proved  of  incal- 
culable value.  Small  particles  of  metal  penetrate  the 
most  remote  recesses,  and  the  finest  lines  are  reproduced 
by  it  with  accuracy  and  delicacy.  It  has  almost  entirely 
superseded  stereotyping,  as  wood-outs  can  be  much  bet- 
ter copied  by  it  than  by  the  older  process.  In  brief  the 
process  is,  after  the  page  or  cut  Is  made  ready  and  per- 
fectly clean,  to  impress  it  Vvltii  great  power  into  a  sheet 
of  wax  ;  then  this  sheet,  after  having  had  its  surface 
equally  and  thinly  covered  with  powdered  plumbago, 
is  suspended  in  a  galvanic  bath  in  which  copper  is  pres- 
ent fn  a  state  of  solution ;  the  copper  being  affected 
by  electricity  leaves  the  solution  and  deposits  itself 
evenly  over  the  face  of  tile  mold  ;  the  film  or  sheet  is 
removed  when  it  is  thought  to  be  thick  enough,  and  is 
covered  on  the  back  with  tin  or  a  compound  into  which 
tin  enters,  which  serves  as  a  solder  to  which  electrotype 
metal,  or  a  componnd  closely  resembling  type  metal, 
will  adhere.  Enough  of  the  latter  ib  added  to  make  a 
thoroughly  sound,  stiff  plate  from  one- tenth  to  one-sixth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  it  is  then  planed,  trimmed, 
beveled  or  has  other  operations  performed  upon  it  to 
increase  its  evenness  or  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
used.  All  of  the  processes  are  mechanical  up  to  the 
time  that  the  mold  is  inserted  in  Hie  bath,  and  ail  which 
follow  its  leaving  are  also  mechanical.  The  deposition 
of  the  shell  is  tlie  only  electrical  process. 

The  flrst  process  in  electrotyping  is  locking  up  the 
pages  properly.  This  is  nearly  always  done  in  small 
chases,  containing  two  octavo  Or  three  duodecimo  pages, 
as  the  forms  are  more  convenient  to  handle,  and  it  is  also 
easier  to  obtain  a  proper  impression  from  them  in  wax. 
The  largest  slue  of  chases  generally  employed  for  book 
pages  is  a  little  over  10  by  VA  inches,  although  they  can 
be  had  of  twice  this  size.  As  usually  made  the  smaller 
sizes  are  of  cast  iron,  although  wrought  iron  is  better, 
Havo  one  of  the  corners  square,  with  adjacent  sides 
true.  Tho  other  corners  are  slightly  rounded,  making 
tho  chase  stronger  than  with  square  ones.  The  prefera- 
ble height  is  three-quarters  of  an  Inch.  Against  the  out- 
side of  the  pages  are  placed  guards  or  slugs  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  which  are  type  high,  but  cut 
away  on  one  side  on  the  top.  They  prevent  the  wax  from 
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spreading  out  and  net  as  beareTs.  The  hollow  part  is 
inside.  High  Bpaccs  and  quadrats  should  be  used  wher- 
ever it  i»  possible,  as  low  spaces  require  too  much  rare 
and  time  to  make  a  good  plat*.  Copperfoccd  typo  find 
barefaced  type  should  not  be  einployfsd  together  iu  tlio 
some  form,  as,  although  the  difference  lu  their  height  is 
very  alight,  the  copperfaced  letters  can  readily  be  dis- 
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languished  from  the  others  when  printed  on  finely-calen- 
dered paper.  The  pages  ought  to  be  read  in  proof  for 
bad  and  defective  letters  before  making  the  plate,  as 
every  fault  is  there  perpetuated.  Wlicre  there  are 
blanks  in  the  pages  an  inverted  letter  should  be  placed 
ot  the  end  of  lines  as  a  guide  to  tlie  finisher  and  to  secure 
the  plate  in  a  level  position  when  it  is  shaved,  and  also 
where  gaps  occur,  as  in  cliapter  headings.  The  pages 
should  be  locked  up  with  numerous  quoins  and  very 
tightly,  far  more  bo  than  is  done  In  letterpress  printing, 
as  otherwise  the  wax  may  bo  forced  between  the  letters, 
there  being  an  immense  pressure  in  the  molding-machine. 
Before  being  molded  the  whole  surface  should  bo  ex- 
amined to  see  whether  any  of  the  spaces  are  sticking  up 
and  whether  every  Letter  la  clean  and  dry,  If  there  are 
wood-cuts,  these  should  be  made  perfectly  square  nnd 
smooth  in  body,  m  otherwise  they  will  throw  the  type 
off  its  feet.  If  too  high  they  should  be  cut  down  to  tlie 
exact  level ;  if  too  Jow  they  should  be  underlaid.  It 
low  type  ia  in  a  page  with  high  that  also  should  be  un- 
derlaid; and  brass  rule,  which  is  frequently  higher  than 
the  typo,  should  be  lowered  or  the  rest  of  the  page  un- 
derlaid to  come  up  even  with  it.  As  soon  as  the  form 
is  ready  an  impression  can  be  taken  from  it  in  wax.  The 
type  ia  in  relief,  and  an  indented  matrix  must  be  obtained 
from  it,  so  that  when  the  replica  of  the  type  is  made  it 
also  may  be  in  relief. 

The  substance  used  for  a  foundation  is  ordinary  vir- 
gin beeswax  of  good  commercial  quality,  free  from  grit 
and  dirt,  It  la  heated  in  the  kettle,  and  a  small  portion 
of  turpentine  and  black-lead  is  then  added  to  it.  One 
authority  gives  as  the  quantity  ten  pounds  of  beeswax, 
two  pounds  of  Venice  or  white  turpentine,  nnd  three 
ounces  of  the  finest  powdered  graphite.  Spermaceti, 
lard,  tallow,  suet  and  oil  are  sometimes  added  to  make 
the  compound  softer  and  less  cohesive.  But  these  sub- 
stances are  varied  as  to  their  quantities  In  different  foun- 
dries and  according  to  the  class  of  work  used,  and  also 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  electrotyper.  A  heating- 
table  is  provided  for  warming  the  molding-case  prepar- 
atory to  Ming,  and  also  for  melting  tlie  wax  out  of  the 
ease  when  the  copper  shell  has  been  removed.  Beeswax 
melts  at  143  degrees.    The  molding-case  is  a  flat  plato 


without  a  rim,  made  from  any  metal,  and  its  use  is  sim- 
ply as  a  backing  or  stifleuer  to  the  wax  upon  it.  Mold- 
lug-casus  may  be  made  of  any  metal  which  is  not  acted 
upon  by  the  solution  used  in  tlio  depositing-trough. 
Formerly  they  were  made  of  copper  or  of  brass,  with  a 
rim  or  edge  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  height ;  but 
thy  more  general  practice  now  is  to  use  cases  without 
rims  nnd  made  of  electrotype  metal.  These  cases  are 
cheaper  in  first  coat,  can  be  made  by  tlie  oloctrotyper, 
are  rendUy  straightened  when  from  tniy  cause  they  be- 
come bent,  and  when  worn  out  may  he  recast,  There 
must,  however,  be  rathcT  more  margin  between  the outer 
edge  of  the  work  and  the  edge  of  the  case  than  when 
riin  cases  arc  used,  but  tho  loss  of  room  is  moTe  than 
compensated  for  by  tho  greater  convenience  in  using 
them.  The  practice  of  shaving  tlie  wax  on  the  cases  is 
becoming  general,  as  insiders  believe  that  the  wax  is 
more  sohd  and  free  from  Impurities  below  than  on  tlie 
surface  of  the  case  as  poured.  The  surface  may  be  re- 
moved by  tlie  scraper  alone,  hut  it  is  a  saving  In  time 
and  a  truer  case  may  be  obtained  by  taking  off  a  thick 
shaving  on  a  machine  and  afterwards  using  the  hand- 
scraper  to  smooth  the  surface.  For  use  with  patent  con- 
nection Jumgcrs  it  is  customary  to  have  a  projection  on 
one  <ind,  that  thu  sufipeuding-hook  may  not  como  into 
contact  with  the  solution.  As  tlie  height  of  the  solution 
in  the  depositing- trough  will  rise  as  the  cases  are  hung, 
it  is  well  to  have  an  overflow  pipe  properly  located  so 
that  any  surplus  may  flow  into  anntficT  vat,  fmm  which 
it  may  be  readily  dipped  with  a  pitcher  and  added  to 
the  (lepositing-trougn  when  necessary  to  raise  the  level 
of  the  solution, 

The  molding-ease  being  ready  and  having  been  placed 
upon  the  table  the  necessary  wax  is  poured  upon  it. 
Guards  are  placed  around  it  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
higher  than  Its  surface.  The  melted  wax  passes  through 
a  fine  sieve  to  keep  out  any  foreign  substance,  and  is 
poured  from  a  warm  ladle  to  prevent  chilling,  Bubbles 
will  arise  more  or  less,  which  are  broken  by  passing  a 
hot  iron  through  them.  If  the  wax  cracks  in  cooling  it 
should  be  thrown  back  into  the  wax  kettle  and  a  little 
more  turpentine  added.  But  if  tlie  substance  is  free 
from  ilaws  the  next  operation  is  to  remove  the  guards. 
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carefully  cleaning  them.  This  should  bo  done  while  the 
wax  is  stilt  warm,  and  immediately  after  the  face  of  the 
latter  should  be  carefully  shaved  upon  a  case-shaving 
machine.  It  is  then  blm;k-leaded  by  means  of  a  goat  or 
badger  hairbrush.  Another  method  ia  to  mix  plumbago 
with  water  in  a  howl  until  it  attains  tho  consistency  of 
cnam,  applying  the  mixture  with  a  brush.  The  case 
should  be  wiped  dry  before  the  impression  ia  taken.  To 
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continue  the  electricity  onward  from  the  mold  into  its 
supporting-rod  a  narrow  strip  of  copper  is  placed  on  the 
wax  just  above  the  top  part  of  the  mold  and  fastened 
down  with  wax.  Clippings  are  used  long  enough  to 
extend  from  the  hanger  to  the  mold,  which,  of  course, 
must  be  covered  by  the  solution.  Whan  the  mold  and 
form  are  ready  for  molding  pull  tlie  table  of  the  hydrau- 
lic press  forward,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  page  or  pages 
being  properly  placed  la  the  (untie.    Place  the  case  and 
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form  in  proper  position.  The  molding-case,  if  large,  is 
then  laid  upon  the  form  In  the- molding-press  and  an  im- 
pression taken.  Between  tlie  case  ana  the  platen  of  the 
press  binder's  hoards  are  placed  to  the  thickness  of  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch,  in  order  that  the  heat  in  the  was  may 
not  he  lost  too  suddenly.  If  tho  form  is  small  the  case 
is  laid  on  a  bookbinder's  board  upon  the  table  of  the 
press  and  the  form  or  cut  placed  upon  it. 

There  are  used  among  electrotypers  three  kinds  of 
presses,  which  are  known  respectively  as  toggle,  power 
and  hydraulic,  In  the  first  a  combination  of  levers 
gives  the  necessary  force ;  In  the  second  the  usual  mul- 
tiplication of  power  is  secured  by  gearing,  and  in  the 
third  by  the  pressure  of  water.  All  are  powerful,  but 
the  last  the  most  so.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  some 
important  portion  of  the  press  breaks  from  an  excessive 
strain.  Some  large  hydraulic  molding-presses  exert  a 
power  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons.  If  the  hydraulic 
machines  are  used,  push  the  table  under  the  head  and 
pump  till  the  required  resistance  Is  obtained.  This  can 
he  determined  by  experience  or  by  dividing  the  quantity 
of  total  pressure  shown  by  the  gauge  by  the  number  of 
inches  of  surface.  Even  here,  however,  something  must 
be  left  for  uersonnl  equation.  With  small  forms  tho 
depth  required  can  be  obtained  by  the  short  handle; 
with  the  huge  both  will  he  required.  The  mold  should 
bo  deep  and  Sharp,  and  this  cau  only  be  obtained  by 
great  "pressure  ;  but  if  too  deep  the  face  of  tiie  mold  is 
likely  to  be  torn  when  lifted.  After  the  water  has  been 
allowed  to  run  out  from  under  the  ram  the  table  must 
again  be  drawn  out.  The  wax  will  be  found  to  have 
been  forced  out  unevenly  all  around  the  edge  of  the  form. 
It  sticks  to  the  type  more  or  less,  and  to  remove  it  pry 
apart  the  case  and  form  gently  at  both  ends  with  a  screw- 
driver or  similar  tool,  and  then  lift  it  squarely  from  tlie 
form  ;  otherwise  there  is  a  danger  of  tearing  the  'wax 
from  between  the  type  or  of  distorting  tlie  edges  of  tlie 
mold.  Should  It  be  perfect,  which  can  be  ascertained  by 
close  examination,  it  is  ready  to  be  prepared  for  building 
up,  If  the  mold,  however,  is  defective  it  is  by  far  tho 
best  plan  to  make  another,  as  no  amount  of  repairing  can 
make  a  good  plate  out  of  a  bad  mold. 

Richard  Clay  of  London,  an  eminent  printer  and  an  in- 
genious mechanician,  some  yell's  ago  devised  a  method 
by  which  molding  could  be  done  without  a  powerful 


hydraulic  or  toggle  press,  with  or  without  low  spaces. 
It  consists  substantially  in  repeating  the  impression,  so 
that  In  the  end  there  are  no  long,  projecting  points  of 
wax.  A  thick  iron  frame,  culled  a  register  frame,  is 
provided  slightly  higher  than  the  chase,  On  the  Inside 
ait;  two  long  set  screws  fitted  at  right  angles  and  with 
rattier  large  heads.  An  ordinary  Albion  press  is  em- 
ployed, the  tympan  being  removed.  The  register  frame 
Is  placed  on  the  bed,  and  the  form,  having  been  black- 
leaded,  is  placed  inside.  The  faco  of  tho  type  is  eovered 
with  a  piece  of  calico,  upon  which  is  placed  a  thin  sheet 
of  india-rubber  sheeting,  The  pan  containing  the  wax 
is  next  placed  on  the  top  of  the  india-rubber,  care  being 
taken  to  push  the  sides  of  tlie  pan  flush  to  the  sot  sei-ews 
in  the  register  frame,  A  light  impression  is  then  pulled, 
when,  after  lifting  the  wax,  it  will  bo  found  that  all  of 
tlie  whites  have  been  almost  sufficiently  raised.  Both 
tlie  india-rubber  and  the  calico  arc  now  discarded,  the 
wax  pan  being  placed  directly  on  the  type,  the  edges  of 
the  pan  being  pushed  close  to  tlie  heads  of  the  set  screws 
to  insure  the  wax  falling  exactly  in  the  same  place.  A 
moderate  impression  Is  pulled,  when  the  mold  will  be 
found  both  sulhcieutly  deep  and  sharp. 

This  plan  litis  heen  followed  in  some  English  offices 
now  for  ycaTs  with  success,  but  has  never  gone  into  use 
hero,  as  it  seems  to  be  unnecessarily  slow.  Great  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  making  good  molds  -where  open 
or  rule  work  is  found.  Rules  without  bevels,  especially 
if  tliin,  always  cause  trouble,  as  they  do  not  open  the 
wax  sufficiently  to  allow  the  proper  deposition  of  cop- 
per. In  such  cases  tho  pressure  must  not  be  too  great, 
as  It  is  probable  that  in  separating  the  mold  will  be  torn 
or  otherwise  spoiled.  The  extra  expense  incurred  in 
using  thicker  rules  would  more  than  be  counterbalanced 
by  the  certailuty  of  superior  molds  and  consequently 
superior  plates.  Sometimes  platts  are  made  from  other 
electrotypes,  as  in  the  cuSe  of  engravings.  It  should, 
however,  never  be  forgotten  that  each  remove  from  the 
original  lessens  the  Sharpness  and  Clearness  of  the  fine 
lines,  and  consequently  the  goodue&s  of  the  plate.  This 
applies  to  type-work  and  to  stereotypes  as  well  as  elec- 
trotypes. The  plates  should  always  be  made  from  the 
original  when  practicable  If,  however,  one  is  to  be 
made  from  another  the  plate  should  in  all  cases,  when 
it  is  convenient,  bo  removed  from  the  wood  if  mounted. 
Otherwise  the  Operator  may  fall  in  obtaining  u  good  im- 


pression,  as  the  wood  gives  slightly  and  may  bo  uneven. 
It  can  easily  be  removed  by  thrusting  a  thin  chisel  be- 
tween the  metal  and  the  wood.  After  the  mold  has 
been  taken  thy  plate  should  be  at  once  refastened,  to 
prevent  Its  being  mislaid.  Wood-cuts  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  type-high  guards  and  locked  up  tn  the  same 
manner  as  type  forms,  in  order  to  prevent  the  blocks 
from  cracking.  Tlicy  should  bo  carefully  cleaned  with 
ammonia  or  benzine-  and  thoroughly  dried  before  being 
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black-leaded.  Lye  should  never  be  employed  for  this 
purpose,  as  It  swells  the  lines  and  opens  the  joints,  If 
fine  cracks  appear  On  the  Surface  of  a  cut  that  is  about 
to  bo  molded  apply  to  it  a  strip  of  moist  blottlng-puper 
about  an  inch  wide.  Upon  this  place  a  heated  building- 
iron  for  a  few  seconds,  ot  until  the  paper  become*  partly 
dry,  when,  the  crack  will  have  disappeared  or  nearly  so. 
The  cut  must  be  immediately  rubbed  dry  with  a  brush 
and  black-leaded  and  molded  lit  Once,  as  the  craek  la 
liable  to  reappear.  Plates  used  in  type  forms  from 
which  electrotypes  are  to  bo  made  should  be  mounted 
on  solid  metal  bases. 

When  the  mold  is  taken  from  the  form  it  has  depres- 
sions where  the  type  lias  been  pressed  down,  and  promi- 
nences where  spaees,  quadrats  or  other  hollow  places 
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appear.  If  molded  with  low  spaces  these  prominences 
are  higher  than  the  plate  is  finally  to  be,  and  it  is  there- 
fore advisable  to  cut  them  off,  and  it  is  generally  pref- 
erable to  do  so  oven  when  high  spaces,  are  used.  The 
mold  is  laid  upon  a  flat  surf  ace,  being  slightly  warmed, 
the  operator  taking  a  thin,  flat-bladed  knife  about  eight 
inches  long,  with  the  handle  so  inclined  that  he  can  cut 
with  the  blade  at  a  true  level.  _  He  heats  this  by  insert- 
ing it  in  a  gas  flame  or  in  a  basin  of  hot  water,  and  cuts 
away  the  projections  as  rapidly  and  as  accurately  us 
possible.  The  plate  will  not  be  spoiled  unless  the  oper- 
ator cuta  so  low  down  that  ono  of  the  bottom  lines  is 
shaved  away,  although  if  below  the  shoulder  the  ink 
may  gather  on  the  counters.  The  knifo  is  warmed  at 
every  cut  or  two,  as  otherwise  a  thin  film  of  wax  is 
formed  over  the  bowls  of  letters.  The  wax  which  is 
cut  off  falls  on  the  blade  of  tlio  knifo  and  is  carried  off 
by  it,  being  stripped  alter  each  stroke.  After  the  oper- 
ation is  completed  the  page  is  examined  caref  ully  to  sec 
that  no  little  pieces  of  was  have  fallen  into  the  cavities. 
Burning  down  the  mold  is  the  next  operation.  Cutting 
away  the  projections  and  the  high  parts  results  in  leav- 
ing little  Alms  of  wax  which  eitend  the  whites.  Were 
they  not  removed  they  would  be  broken  off  and  fill  up 
the  bottom  of  the  mold,  Consequently  a  gas  jet  about 
two  indies  long,  coming  from  a  nozzle  held  by  a  piece 
of  rubber  tubing,  is  passed  quickly  backward  and  for- 
ward over  the  mold.  The  flame  shrinks  back  the  film 
and  rounds  the  openings,  widen  allows  the  brush  to  entiir 
the  cavities  and  black-lead  them  properly. 

After  this  follows  building  up,  Large  hollow  plaees 
in  the  form,  such  as  quadrats,  will  leave  depressions  in 
the  mold,  but  aa  the  force  of  the  impression  is  exerted 
against  the  letters  which  show  in  printing  the  wax  does 
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not  enter  the  quadrat  places  in  Sufficient  quantity  to 
make  an  e  ven  and  uniform  plate.  Where  there  is  a  num- 
ber of  blanks  together  the  roller,  being  elastic,  enters  the 
hollows  of  the  plate  and  blacks  them,  the  paper  falling 
there  also.  Thus  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  plate  thin- 
ner in  these  spots  than  elsewhere.  When  this  is  to  be 
done  the  wan  must  bo  thick.  This  is  easiest  done  when 
the  size  is  not  great  by  building  up ;  but  whoTc  it  is  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  page  a  routing-machine  will 
do  the  work  better  after  the  plate  is  complete.  The 
building-wax  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  wax  kettle 
and  is  made  in  a  mold  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick. 
When  cold  this  is  cut  up  into  strips.  Having  taken  the 
building-iron,  which  is  hot,  in  one  hand  the  workman 
holds  a  strip  of  wax  against  it  in  the  other,  the  end  of  it 

being  about  a  quarter  of 
on  inch  above  the  mold. 
The  iron  touches  the 
wax  wherever  it  is  de- 
sired to  build,  the  latter 
dropping  in  a  fluid  form 
Upon  the  mold.  The 
wax  must  be  perfectly 
dry  and  the  iron  of  prop- 
er temperature.  The 
operator  should  have  a 
very  steady  hand,  as 
great  damage  can  easily 
be  done  here.  Several 
irons  are  kept  hot  at 
once,  so  that  no  time 
may  be  lost  in  heating. 
He  also  removoB  the  su- 
perfluous wax  at  the 
sides  and  trims  the  mold 
generally. 

The  building  up  being 
complete  and  the  con- 
nection made,  the  mold 
is  to  be  black-leaded.  A 
small  quantity  of  black- 
lead  of  fino  quality  is 
spread  over  it  by  a  hand  brush,  and  it  is  then  put  into  a 
black-leading  machine,  where  it  moves  back  and  forth 
on  a  special  carriage  against  a  brush  until  every  portion 
is  evenly  but  lightly  covered  with  plumbago,  There  Is 
a  cover  to  the  machine  which  shuts  down,  when  it  is  in 
motion  and  keops  any  dust  from  rising.  A  black-lead- 
ing box  can  bo  used  instead.  It  Is  cheaper,  but  takes 
longer.  This  is  of  wood,  with  an  opening  at  one  end  to 
insert  a  hand  and  brush.  It  has  a  glass  top  which  slides 
baek,  allowing  the  mold  to  be  inserted,  This  was  used 
for  some  time  before  the  machine. 

After  black-lending,  the  polished  surface  outside  of 
the  guard  lines,  except  over  the  connection  strip,  is 
either  waxed,  burned  or  scraped  away.  This  is  done  to 
destroy  the  conducting  power  in  that  part  of  the  mold 
where  the  deposit  of  copper  is  not  wanted.  One  method 
is  to  scrape  away  the  black-leaded  surface,  thus  destroy- 
ing the  connection  between  the  parts  in  which  no  copper 
is  desired.  For  thfs  purpose  a  plumber's  scraper  is  the 
most  convenient  tool.  Merely  touching  the  graphite 
with  a  heated  building-iron  prevents  the  deposit  of  cop- 
per there. 

If,  however,  there  should  be  any  moisture  in  the  case 
the  hot  iron  will  cause  a  sputtering  of  the  wax,  and  is 
liable  to  injure  the  mold  anil  cause  holes  in  the  shell.  A 
common  method  is  to  brush  liquid  wax  on  those  por- 
tions of  the  case  and  wax  upon  which  no  deposition  is 
intended  to  take  place,  With  a  brush  dipped  in  the 
liquid  wax  thoroughly  cover  that  portion  of  the  front 
that  Is  not  impressed.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
copper  deposit  in  those  places  where  it  is  not  required 
means  waste  of  material,  besides  extra  labor  in  after- 
wards taking  it  off.  It  is,  therefore,  important  that  all 
the  parts  mentioned  should  be  painted  over. 
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The  excess  of  black-lead  should  now  he  washed  out  by 
■water.  Considerable  of  the  powder  remains  m  the  cavi- 
ties, particularly  the  bowls  or  counters  of  the  letters, 
Sometimes  this  is  dene  with  a  bellows,  but  it  is  beat 
performed  by  a  force-pump  with  a  rubber  hose  to  which 
is  attached  a  sprinkler.  The  case  is  laid  face  up  on  a 
shelf  In  a  trough,  with  sufficient  water  to  cover  tire  face 
of  the  mold  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  two.  The  sprink- 
ler is  then  passed  backward  and  forward  over  it  and  close 
to  It.  This  must  be  done  thoroughly  if  a  good  plate  la 
expected.  The  jet  of  water  dlsphices  the  air  bubbles 
and  the  immersion  prevents  others  forming  On  the  mold. 
To  facilitate  this  some  electrotypers  add  alcohol  to  the 
water,  us  it  has  a  great  affinity  for  the  wax,  and  In  the 
action  of  rising  to  the  surface  displaces  the  air.  Some- 
times the  mold  is  flooded  with,  alcohol  before  being  placed 
under  the  jet  of  water. 

So  far  the  processes  described  are  mechanical  ones. 
Tire  next  one  is  chemical  and  electrical.  By  the  action 
of  chemicals  electrical  or  galvanic  action  is  excited,  and 
copper  which  1ms  previously  been  dissolved  is  token  up 

sold  spread  in  a  thin  and  even  hiyev  overall  the  hollows 

and  interstices  of  the  wax  mold,  becoming  thicker  tlie 
longer  it  is  kept  in  the  battery.  Mechanically,  we  can 
only  unite  copper  when  in  a  state  of  minute  Subdivision 
by  the  action  of  heat.  It  would  then  form  a  thin  but 
rough  plate.  Bat  by  galvanic  action  the  particles  of 
copper  are  separated  little  by  little  from  the  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  and  united  together  as  perfectly 
as  if  they  had  never  been  divided.  The  whole  operation 
of  electrotyping  depends  upon  this.  Copper  leaves  the 
solid  mass  to  which  it  belongs,  and  by  electrical  action 
adheres  in  another  place  to  a  design  or  figure,  deposit- 
ing a  thin  shell  over  all  the  depressions  and  elevations  It 
finds.  In  the  older  forms  of  battery,  and  indeed  until 
the  introduction  of  the  dynamo,  this  was  very  slowly 
performed,  The  substances  which  could  be  used  must 
be  tested  and  devices  invented  to  cause  their  use  to  be 
most  advantageous.  A  very  material  disco  very  was 
made  in  this  connection  by  Efiks  Knight  of  New  "York, 
By  his  plau.  used  in  connection  with  the  plumbago  Him, 
it  was  possible  to  Cover  the  mold  with  a  film  of  copper 
Sufficiently  thick  to  attract  a  further  deposit,  which  tft.cn 
would  be  perfectly  uniform.  Without  this,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  shell  would  proceed  slowly,  and  the  parts 
nearest  the  connections  would  have  the  thickest  and 
those  farthest  from  them  the  thinnest  shell.  His  phin 
consists  in  mixing  two  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper 
crystals  with  a  gallon  of  water.  This  is  known  ass  a 
striking  solution.  The  mold  is  laid  face  up  in  a  trough, 
upon  which  is  poured  sufficient  of  the  solution  to  cover 
it.  There  is  then  sprinkled  upon  it  from  a  perforated 
box  or  sieve  flue  east-iron  filings  free  from  dirt,  oil  or 
grease.  Wrought  Iron  or  steel  occasions  trouble.  This 
dust  must  be  thoroughly  worked  by  a  brush  into  all 
parts  of  Oie  mold.  The  iron  having  more  affinity  for 
the  acid  than  for  the  copper,  the  latter  is  set  free  and 
thrown  down  upon  the  mold,  forming  a  very  tlitn  but 
bright  shell.  The  excess  Is  then  washed  off  with  water 
from  a  hose,  as  the  mixture  is  liable  to  heat  and  destroy 
the  face  of  tlie  mold.  Should  any  spots  remain  uncov- 
ered the  operation  must  be  repeated.  The  brush  must 
also  be  washed,  as  the  iron  filings  may  adhere  to  it  and 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  mold.  When  cuts  are  treated 
only  tho  jet  of  water  should  bo  used  in  wasliing  them, 

Having  thoroughly  washed  out  the  iron  filings  the 
molds  should  be  set  back  to  back  and  hung  above  the 
vat,  the  case  being  allowed  to  swing  freely  In  the  solu- 
tion about  one  inch  from  the  anodes  or  coppers.  Tho 
battery  vat  should  be  On  the  Inside  six  to  eight  inches 
longer  than  necessary  to  receive  the  full  number  of  sil- 
ver and  zinc  plates ;  two  or  three  inches  wider  than  the 
plates  and  two  or  three  times  as  deep.  Tho  greater 
the  depth  the  less  frequently  will  it  bo  necessary  to 
make  up  a  new  solution.  A  good  form  of  construction 
is  to  make  one  box,  which  need  not  be  water-tight,  of  the 
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required  dimensions.  Another  box  is  constructed  large 
enough  to  contain  the  first  one  and  have  n  space  on  the 
sides,  ends  and  bottom  of  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches. 
The  smaller  box  should  be  secured  in  its  properpositbn 
inside  the  larger  one  and  filled  with  sand,  Tien  fill 
tlie  spaces  between  the  boxes  with  melted  asphaltum 
or  roofing  cement,  an  operation  which  will,  if  properly 
done,  make  a  tight  vat  that  will  last  for  years.  The 
upper  edges  of  the  tank  should  be  even  and  true  and 
covered  with  sheet-lead,  which  should  lap  down  over 
the  sides  and  ends  two  or  three  inches,  a  strip  of  copper 
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being  hdd^ along  each  side  for  conductors,  anil  wood  or 
rubber  biiing  placed  under  the  conductors  to  prevent  a 
short  circuit.  Rubber  is  the  better  insulator,  113  wood  is 
liable  to  become  a  couductor  by  being  soaked  with  the 
solution.  Care  is  necessary  that  tlie  inner  box  shall  be 
well  seeureil  in  its  position  so  that  it  cannot  rise,  as  other- 
wise in  use  the  heat  of  the  battery  will  soften  the  as- 
phaltum and  force  tho  inner  tank  upwards,  A  shallow 
tray  mude  of  a  piece  of  two-inch  plank  scooped  out  to  a 
depth  of  about  one  iuch  and  placed  in  tlie  bottom  of  the 
vat  will  cateli  any  quicksilver  that  nmy  fall  from  the 
zincs.  A  strip  of  wood  about  three  inches  by  seven- 
eighths  of  an  inch  and  long  enough  to  extend  above  the 
solution,  secured  to  ench  end  of  the  tray,  affords  a  con- 
venient means  of  lifting  tho  tray  when  it  is  desired  to 
recover  the  quicltsilvcr. 

The  f  orcc  necessary  for  the  decomposition  of  the  cop- 
per in  the  vat  and  the  electrical  jiction  required  for  the 
subsequent  adherence  of  the  decomposed  copper  in  solu- 
tion to  the  mold  is  obtained  by  galvanic  action.  Smee's 
battery  is  the  commoner  form ,  For  electrotyping,  quan- 
tity and  constancy  of  current  rather  than  intensity  are 
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required.  In  Smee's  battery  two  plates  of  zinc  and  otic 
of  silver  are  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric  add  and 
water.  These  may  lie  inserted  in  a  frame,  which  is  then 
immersed  in  the  fluid.  A  more  convenient  method ,  ho  w- 
ever  is  to  allow  the  zincs  to  depend  upon  Looks  sus- 
pended from  copper  rods,  by  which  method  connection 
Is  made,  ^  In  this  way  a  zinc  can  be  eliaraed  at  any  time 
without  interfering  with  the  battery.  For  small  work 
this  number  of  plates  is  sufficient ;  for  a  larger  battery 
double  this  numher  should  be  used,  The  plates  are 
about  13  by  ~i%  inches,  and  should  be  thick.  It  is  best 
to  have  them  platinized,  which  prevents  the  liberated 
hydrogen  froin  adhering  to  the  roughened  burlaw,  and 
therefore  polarisation  Of  the  plate  is  prevented.  When 


platinized,  silver  is  more  electronegative  than  the  pure 
metal,  and  therefore  produces  a  stronger  current. 

As  the  amount  of  the  electro  deposit  is  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  zinc  absorbed  by  the  battery  solution, 
and  therefore  the  westr  of  the  pbite,  it  wilt  be  readily 
understood  that  these  plates  last  hut  a  short  time.  As 
in  the  caw  of  tli-e  silver,  the  nine  must  be  protcctcd  from 
the  too  violent  a&tion  of  the  acid.  This  is  done  by  a 
process  of  amalgamation  with  mercury.  When  pur- 
chasing it  should  bo  stated  for  what  purpose  the  zinc  is 
desired  and  the  purest  metal  obtained,  aa  the  ordinary 
zinc  of  commcrco  is  so  much  adulterated  that  it  is  totally 
unfit  for  this  use.  The  grease  upon  the  surface  must  be 
removed  by  washing  iu  a  strong  potash  solution.  The 
plate  should  then  be  placed  in  a  shallow  pan  about  two 
niches  deep,  sufficiently  largo  to  admit  of  the  zinc  being 
moved  about  freely.  Clean  it  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid.  Pour  some  mercury  into  a  dish,  adding  a  little 
sulphuric  add,  and  brush  over  the  aine  with  it.  The 
brush  should  have  short,  stiff  hairs.  Both  surfaces  and 
the  edges  should  he  coated  and  well  rubbed  in.  When 
tliis  is  completed  the  plate  should  present  tlie  clean  and 
bright  appearance  characteristic  of  quicksilver.  Stand 
on  end  to  drain.  The  more  mercury  that  is  absorbed  by 
the  zinc  the  greater  the  amount  of  electrical  aetion  gen- 
crated.  Plates  suffer  much  from  local  action  or  the  eat- 
ing away  by  sulphuric  acid,  When  this  is  going  on  the 
amount  of  electricity  generated  for  practical  purposes  is 
considerably  reduced.  So  that  besides  the  destruction 
of  the  material  little  or  no  work  is  bring  performed  in 
the  meantime.  Duplicate  zincs  should  bo  kept  in  stock. 
They  should  be  periodically  taken  out  and  clamed.  This 
can  be  done  either  by  dipping  them  into  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  washing  in  clean  water  afterwards,  or  by  rub- 
bing them  with  clean  sand  and  a  moderately  hard  brush. 
They  should  also  be  constantly  examined  with  4  view  of 
deciding  whether  they  require  ^amalgamating.  The 
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zinc  plates  selected  should  not  he  too  thin,  Those  from 
ono-haJf  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness  will  be 
found  most  serviceable.  The  reason  why  rolled  zinc  is 
to  be  preferred  to  east  Jsine  is  that  it  is  closer  in  texture 
and  easier  to  amalgamate  ;  but  cast  zinc  is  on  the  whole 
mora  economical  in  use.  The  amount  of  copper  depos- 
ited will  tlieoretically  be  found  to  correspond  with  the 
quantity  of  zinc  absorbed  by  the  battery  solution. 

The  vat  is  now  ready  for  making  the  shells.  In  the 
solution  are  placed  the  cathodes,  or  plates  of  purest  cop- 
per, a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  half  an  inch  thick.  Each 
plate  Las  two  holes  by  which  it  can  be  suspended  f mm 
the  S  hooks.  Formerly  the  powur  which  caused  the  sep- 
aration and  deposition  of  the  copper  was  obtained  from 
a  magneto-electric  machine,  but  this  has  now 
been  superseded  by  a  dynamo-electric  machine 
Or  dynamo,  the  distinction  being  Uiat  in  the 
former  a  permanent  magnet  is  employed,  while 
in  the  latter  its  place  is  taken  by  an  electro- 
magnet. Dynamos  have  a  high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency, transforming  in  some  cases  nearly  00 
per  cent,  of  the  mechanical  energy  used  in  re- 
solving the  armature  into  the  energy  of  the 
electric  current.  They  also  furnish  the  electric 
current  much  more  economically  as  well  as 
more  regularly  than  a  voltaic  battery,  as  the 
zinc,  the  fuel  of  the  latter,  is  an  expensive  and 
a  poor  fuel  compared  with  the  coal  used  for 
the  power  which  drives  the  dynamo.  As  the 
current  passes  through  the  vat  the  solution  be- 
comes decomposed,  its  copper  being  gradually 
—  deposited  On  the  cathode  or  mold,  while  the 
liberated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  an  euuiva- 
lent  ^proportion  of  copper  from  the  anode, 
^  forming  sulphate  of  copper,  by  which  the 
strength  of  the  solution  is  kept  uniform,  or  In 
other  l^ords  the  copper  is  deposited  ou  the  mold 
at  the  rate  that  it  is  dissolved  from  the  anode— 
that  is,  so  far  as  the  impurities  of  the  anode  will 
allow.  When  the  molds  are  put  into  the  vat  they  should 
be  placed  back  to  back  on  the  rubbers  of  the  cathode  rod, 
the  case  being  allowed  to  swing  freely  in  the  solution. 
The  first  mold  should  face  the  copper  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  vat  and  should  he  immediately  connected  with  the 
cathode  rod.  Other  molds  are  placed  in  regular  order 
until  the  last  is  placed  in  the  solution  opposite  the  anode 
nearest  tlvo  dynamo.  Everything  should  be  perfectly 
clean.  Much  depends  upon  this.  Should  the  solution 
be  defective  or  the  molds  not  properly  black-leaded  the 
copper  deposit  will  show  smalllilack  spots,  especially  on 
the  side  of  the  letters,  which,  if  the  shell  is  removed,  turn 
out  to  be  holes.  When  any  of  these  appear  the  mold 
should  bo  taken  from  the  vat  and  rinsed  with  clean  water, 
after  which  a  thick  solution  of  plumbago  and  water,  or 
better  still  plumbago  and  alcohol,  is  nibbed  into  the  de- 
fective porta  by  means  of  a  moderately  stiff  brush.  The 
mold  is  then  hung  on  the  anode  rod  and  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  solution  for  about  a  minute,  after  which  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  cathode  rod.  By  this  means  the  defective 
parts  will  be  properly  covered  with  copper  and  a  chemi- 
cally clean  surface  insured,  and  consequently  a  proper 
adhesion  between  the  old  and  tho  new  deposit,  winch 
otherwise  would  blister  ot  scparato  in  the  process  of 
backing,  is  obtained.  With  a  fairly  good  solution  a  sub- 
stantial electrotype  or  shell  should  be  obtained  in  from 
ten  to  fifteen  hours.  When  it  i3  desirable  to  tost  the 
thickness  of  the  shell  the  mold  may  be  lifted  from  the 
solution  and  a  corner  of  the  copper  slightly  raised  from 
the  wax  by  a  knife.  The  usual  thickness  is  from  three 
to  flvc  one-thousan  clths  of  an  inch.  Experience  will  soon 
show  the  operator  when  the  shells  are  sufficiently  snlj- 
stantial  to  be  detached.  When  properly  backed  a  very 
large  number  of  impressions  can  be  obtained  from  such 
a,  plate.  If  when  the  mold  is  taken  out  it  Is  decided  that 
the  deposit  is  not  sufficiently  thick  it  should  be  rinsed 
■well  in  water  and  replaced. 
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When  the  copper  shell  is  sufficiently  thick  tho  case  is 
washed  ip  cold  water  and  laid  on  an  inclined  board  near 
the  sink.  Hot  water  from  a  kettle  should  bo  poured  on 
the  shell,  which  will  immediately  become  disengaged 
from  the  back,  On  holding  thu  plate  up  to  the  light  any 
holes  may  easily  be  seen.  If  this  defect  exists  to  any  ex- 
tent it  inay  easily  be  attributed  to  defective  black-le;Ld- 
mg,  and  a  new  shell  ■will  have  to  be  made.  tff  however, 
there  are  only  a  few  the  plate  may  he  repaired  in  th« 
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finishing  process.  The  sliell  should  he  removed  care- 
fully arid  with  some  slight  tension,  ill  order  to  keep  it 
Straight  and  free  from  limits. 

As  a  number  of  shells  may  be  backed  at  the  sumo  time 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  metal  shenld  he  in  readiness  for 
tliiB  purpose.  The  backing- metid  and  tile  copper  shell 
having  no  affinity  for  each  other,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  medium  which  will  unite  the  two.  Alloy  metal  com- 
posed of  equal  parte  of  tin  and  Jead,  rolled  in  sheets 
about  one  and  a  half  thousandths  of  an  inch  thick,  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  tinning  the  shells.  It  is  laid  on 
them  and  melted  bv  placing  the  shells  in  the  backing- 
pan  and  floating  it  in  the  metal  kettle.  Backlng-metui 
is  made  by  melting  together  ninety-one  parts  of  lead, 
five  parts  of  antimony  And  four  pails  of  tin.  This  metal, 
in  substantially  these  proportions,  can  be  pmichascd  in 
the  market  already  prepared. 

When  the  shell  is  removed  from  the  wax  a  small  por- 
tion always  adheres.  This  Is  taken  off  bypourine  hot 
lye  over  it  and  nibhing  it  with  a  brush.  The  lye  news 
back  into  the  pot.  The  shell  is  then  rinsed  i a  cold  water, 
and  unless  it  is  to  he  quickly  tinned  it  is  put  in  a.  small 
trough  of  water,  which  will  prevent  it  from  getting  dry 
and  warping.  A  little  sulphuric  acid  should  be  added. 
The  backing-pans  should  ho  allowed  to  rest  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  metal  pot  until  they  are.  hot  before  placing 
the  shells  in  position.  In  the  meantime  the  latter  may 
be  arranged,  and  any  tendency  to  curl  at  the  sides  and 
ends  may  be  cured  by  laying  a  flat  weight  upon  them, 
The  back  must  be  covered  with  muriatic  acid  by  pouring 
in  the  acid,  afterwards  draining  off  Hie  surplus.  This 
solution  is  prepared  in  a  wide-mouthed,  glazed  earthen 
ar  or  bottle,  About  one  pint  of  muriatic  ncdil  is  ponred 
□tfj  a  quart  jar  and  htilf  a  pound  of  sine  is  added.  A 
sfrong  boiling  action  takes  place  immediately,  the  fumes 
of  which  arc  very  dangerous  to  poisons  having  weak 
lungs.  It  is  therefore  better  to  make  this  solution  in 
the  open  air  when  the  wind  is  blowing  in  the  opposite 
direction.  When  the  boiling  action  hits  ceased  and  no 
more  gas  is  given  off  the  clear  solution  is  poured  into  a 
wide-mouthed  jar  and  about  one-third  of  its  proportion 
in  water  Is  added  to  reduce  the  acid,  and  one  ounce  of 
sal-ammoniac  may  also  be  used  to  neutralize  the  Salts 
of  zinc.  When  that  is  dissolved  the  solution  is  ready 
for  use  and  is  applied  "by  means  of  a  brash.    Sheets  of 


alloy  metal  are  then  cut  to  cover  the  entire  surface ;  the 
sliell  is  next  placed  in  the  backing-pan  and  lowered  to 
the  surface  of  the  metal,  The  tin  will  soon  melt,  Cover- 
ing the  wliolc  of  the  shell  with  a  thin  film.  If  it  fails  in 
places  a  piece  of  foil  must  he  added.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  whole  eluiJl  he  covered,  or  the  metal  will  not 
adhere  in  the  bait  places.  The  baeking-mehil  should  be 
poured  on  when  the  tin  fuses,  as  otherwise  the  add  of 
the  solution,  which  is  a  solder,  will  (ivapniate  and  leuve 
the  isinc  in  a  soft  condition  on  the  shells.  When  the 
sliell  is  properly  covered  by  the  tin  the  backing-pan  is 
removed  to  the  hacking-stand  ;  a  heated  perforated  ladlo 
is  filled  with  the  metal,  which  is  poured  on  to  the  sliell, 
beginmug  at  one  corner  aud  gradually  advancing  over 
the  entire  surface  until  the  necessary  thickness  is  at- 
tained. When  cool  the  plfttes  can  be  taken  out  and 
passed  to  the  finishing  department.  They  are  then  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 

Mo  amount  of  labor  will  make  a  faulty  sliell  good ; 
but  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  finishing  department 
after  the  rough  plate  is  east,  It  should  bo  perfect  as  to 
letters,  level  tacit  and  front,  trimmed  squarely,  and  have 
bright,  clean  and  accurately  beveled  edges.  When  the 
plate  is  removed  from  the  pan  it  must  be  taken  to  Hie 
rougher  and  planed  sufficiently  to  remove  a  portion  of 
the  superfluous  metal.  Then  it  must  he  trimmed  close, 
care  beiiie  taken  to  leave  sufficient  mctiil  to  form  a  good 
bevel.  Owing  to  the  thinness  and  consequent  supplo- 
ness  of  the  shell  it  will  probably  he  found  upon  close 
examination  that  certain  portions  of  the  face  are  slightly 
uneven,  being  lower  in  parts.  This  may  be  ascertained 
by  laying  a  small  steel  straight-edge  across  one  end  of 
the  plate,  and  gradually  moving  it  to  the  other  end,  al- 
lowing it  to  rest  horizontally  in  front  of  the  eye.  An- 
other method  is  to  rub  the  surface  of  the  plate  with  a 
hard  rubher,  such  as  is  used  in  on  ink-eraser,  To  this 
is  glued  a  small  wooden  block.  The  low  spots  are  left 
unpolished,  and  ean  be  indicated  on  the  back  opposite 
Hie  sinks  by  means  of  a  marker  or  pair  of  callipers.  The 
plute  is  laid  face  downwards  on  a  smooth  iron  surface, 
biking  esire  to  have  previously  wiped  away  grit,  The 
place  indicated  by  tho  marking  of  the  callipers  is  beaten 
with  a  polished  and  flat-headed  hammer,  This  should 
he  done  vary  carefully,  as  undue  force  will  damage  the 
faee.   The  face  is  again  examined  with  n  stiaight^dge, 
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and  if  level  is  ready  for  the  shaving- machine,  when  it 
must  finally  be  reduced  to  the  desired  thickness,  After 
leaving  this  machine  it  should  be  perfectly  level  in  every 
respect.  Whon  this  is  completed  the  guards  ar«  cut  off 
by  means  of  a  circular  saw,  and  the  plates  are  beveled 
on  the  sides  and  foot,  leaving  about  a  thin  lead  at  the 
head.  In  the  larger  establishments  a  machine  is  used 
which  on  much  work  will  bevel  both  sides  at  once.  If 
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the  plates  arc  intended  to  be  worked  with  ruled  holders 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  shall  be  trimmed  ex- 
actly to  gauges,  for  if  they  are  larger,  no  matter  in  how 
small  a  degree,  the  rules  will  hind,  and  If  too  small  tliu 
margins  will  not  be  uniform, 

Plates  not  intended  for  patent  hloclts  arc  gonorally 
styled  job-work,  and  are  usually  trimmed  to  small-pica 
gauge,  after  which  they  are  trimmed  on  all  aides  and 
mounted  type  high  either  ou  wood  or  metal.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  moke  a  large  hevel,  unless  the  platts  1b  so 
nearly  solid  that  there  is  no  room  for  fastening.  Ma- 
hogany is  boat  adapted  for  mounting  purposes,  because 
when  well  seasoned  it  is  not  so  liable  to  warp  as  other 
wood.    A  quantity  of  it  should  be  p«  rebased  and  stored 
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in  a  dry  place,  to  be  thoroughly  seasoned  before  being 
used.  The  bleek  must  be  a  trifle  thicker  than  ia  abso- 
lutely required,  aa  it  is  invariably  uneven.  It  should 
be  cut  into  pieces  of  convenient  size  and  trimmed  to  tho 
proper  thickness  by  a  plane,  a  gauge  being  kept  for  that 
purpose.  Other  woods  used  are  011k  ana  cherry.  All 
should  be  free  from  knots  or  soft  spots.  Some  opera- 
tors fasten  tho  plate  to  tiie  wooden  block  by  first  punc- 
turing a  hole  in  the  plate  with  a  brad -awl,  through  which 
they  drive  a  round  Iron  nail.  French  pins  with  very 
small  heads  are  well  adapted  for  fastening  the  plate  to 
the  wood,  as,  besides  being  very  tenacious  when  driven 
in,  their  hoods  can  very  easily  be  couurersimk.  After 
fastening  the  sides  two  Or  three  nails  should  bo  driven 
into  tho  body  of  the  plate  in  positions  whore  there  arc 
whites.  In  some  classes  of  work,  as,  for  example,  news- 
paper advertisements,  all  should  be  driven  into  hollows 
and  blank  lines  and  none  at  tbe  edges. 

It  is  better  to  have  newspaper  work  on  solid  metal 
bodies,  In  this  the  plate  is  heated  and  joined  to  tho 
base  by  the  use  of  a  fusible  alloy  composed  of  eight 
ounees  of  bismuth,  four  of  lead  aud  four  of  tin.  They 
may  be  soldered  with  a  heated  soldeiing-irou  and  a  com- 

fiositlon  made  of  equal  parts  of  lead  and  tin,  or  by  lay- 
ag  the  plate  face  down  in  a  heated  mold  and  pouring 
the  melted  metal  upon  it.  The  top  and  bottom  of  the 
metal  bodies  are  shaved  on  the  shaving-machine  and  the 
sides  are  squared  on  the  trimming-machine. 

Before  the  plates  on  wooden  or  metal  bases  are  mount- 
ed, and  before  any  plates  aTe  considered  finished,  they 
are  examined  and  any  defects  rectified  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. The  blank  spaces  are  cut  down  sufficiently  low 
to  prevent  the  ink  from  blacking  the  paper  in  printing. 
This  ia  beat  done  by  means  of  a  routing-machine.  After 
the  plates  are  routed  they  are  earefully  examined,  and 
all  the  unnecessary  matter  likely  to  show  in  printing  or 
which  may  have  been  left  in  routing  must  be  cut  down 
below  the  shoulder  o£  tile  type.  All  battered  letters 
should  be  touched  up  and  reshaped,  if  possible,  or  new 
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typo  should  be  inserted  in  their  places,  A  hole  Is  cut 
for  the  type  and  the  letter  is  iiLBCTtod  from  the  back, 
af ter  which  it  is  cut  off  and  soldered  in.  If  much  space 
is  Governed  it  is  better  to  reset  the  mattCT,  make  a  new 
plate  of  just  that  sise,  cut  Out  the  old  matter  and  insert 
the  plate  with  changes.  Tho  blank  spaces  should  be 
carefully  looked  over  to  sec  if  any  type  or  parts  of  cuts 
luive  been  built  off  with  wax  in  (ho  operation  of  raising 
the  blank  spaces  in  tlio  mold.  Electrotypes  from  wood- 
cuts or  from  other  plates  frequently  need  to  be  touched 
up.  The  finisher's  bench  should  be  in  a  position  where  it 
will  have  tho^ benefit  of  the  light.  A  leaden  slab,  about 
half  an  inch  in  thickness  and  twelve  indies  square,  will 
be  found  the  most  convenient  material  to  wors  upon,  as, 
besides  a  Hording  a  solid  founda- 
tion, the  toobJ  employed  will  not 
become  injured  in  case  of  u  slip 
or  in  piercing. 

The  tools,  machines  and  acces- 
sories required  in  a  large  clectro- 
typiueestablishment  aro  numer- 
ous. The  backing-pans  have 
been  sufficiently  described.  The 
win  table  and  kettles  are  used 
for  warming  and  melting  the 
wax.  Tlicy  may  he  with  one  or 
two  kettles.  In  the  latter  case 
the  wax  may  be  dipped  and 
strained  into  the  other  after  the 
moisture  lias  evaporated.  The 
kettles  are  f  mm  nine  to  twenty- 
five  inched  in  diameter,  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  table,  which  is 
heated  with  gas  or  steam,  are 
from  two  to  tbree  feet  the  longer 
way.  Case-fining  tables  are 
made  of  iron  ;  molding-presses 
are  of  several  kinds,  the  strongest  giving  a  pressure  of 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  In  the  black-leading 
machine  tho  brush  is  very  large,  and  the  form  goes  back 
and  forward  boncatli  it.  When  In  use,  all  of  the  working 
parts  are  covered  up,  so  tliat  the  dust  shall  not  escape. 
The  black-leading  box  is  of  wood,  with  a  glass  top.  Bat- 
teries and  dcpositing-tanks  are  made  of  wood  and  are 
lined  with  laud,  the  joints  being  burned,  not  soldered. 
The  prceipltatiug-trciugh  Is  well  uliown  by  tho  engraving. 
Furnaces  are  provided  with  great  kettles  at  the  top  ands, 
fire  beneath.  Square  kettles  are  used  for  electrotyping 
and  round  ones  for  stereotyping.  Various  circular  saws 
are  employed.  The  object  to  be  sawed  is  laid  upon  a 
table  and  is  pushed  towards  the  saw.  The  roughing- 
inachiuc  is  the  planing-machinc  used  for  obtaining  a  level 
plate  immediately  after  the  casting  is  done.  After  thiB, 
and  when  the  other  necessary  operations  are  performed, 
the  plate  is  shaved.  This  is  done  cither  by  power  or  by 
hand,  making  two  classes  of  maciiines.  Another  ma- 
chine designed  to  cut  away  parts  of  the  plate  is  the 
trimmer,  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  shavers  or  the 
roughing-machine,  The  routing  machine  cuts  out,  by  a 
rotary  motion,  all  parts  which  must  be  made  low.  A 
bevehng-maehine  trims  away  the  edges  at  any  angle  de- 
sired. Jig  saws  and  wood  planers  are  necessary.  Sev- 
eral kinds  of  ladles  are  used,  and  there  are  safety  hooks 
and  clamps  for  use  around  the  lottery.  The  finisher  re- 
quires a  gTeat  variety  of  tools,  most  of  them  similar  to 
those  of  an  engraver  on  steel.  A  great  many  brushes 
turn  required. 

Mickel,  brass  and  steel,  as  well  as  copper,  are  deposited 
by  means  of  the  electric  current.  Tho  former  is  applied 
upon  copper,  It  is  very  hard  and  protects  the  plate 
much  better  than  the  same  thicknass  of  copper.  An 
edition  of  two  hundred  thousand  copies  of  a  magazine, 
it  Was  found,  did  not  entirely  wear  Oil  the  nickel  which 
was  thus  deposited.  Tho  solution  used  is  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  doublo  sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammonia  to 
each  gallon  of  water.   Only  a  thin  deposit  can  bo  made, 
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ofl  otbcrwiso  the  coating  will  separate  from  the  under- 
lying metal.  Brass  facing  is  not  attended  with  any 
particular  advantage,  and  it  is  diflicult  to  deposit  ad 
alloy  of  two  metals.  Steel  Of  iron  facing  Is  used  to  coat 
an  electrotype  of  a  ahjcl  or  eoppcr  plate,  As  many  of 
the  lines  are  very  shallow  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  req- 
uisite pressure,  and  a  mixture  composed  of  gutta-percha 
and  lard  is  consequently  used.  On  this  the  deposition  is 
made  in  the  ordinary  way,  hut  as  the  whole  plate  must 
he  mode,  instead  of  a  film,  tho  process  takes  much  longer. 

It  is  well  understood  in  punting  that  an  electrotype 
is  superior  to  a  stereotype  plate,  the  copper  forming  its 
face  being  harder  and  more  durable  than  type  metal. 
Tlie  use,  however,  of  electrotypes  on  web  or  perfecting 
presses  has  been  regarded  as  o"b jeetionable,  owing  to  tha 
difficulties  attending  the  formution  of  a  true  curvature 
of  the  copper  shell.  Tho  practice  hitherto  has  been  to 
first  produee  a  shell  on  h  flat  mold  or  matrix,  and  then, 
bend  the  shell  to  tin;  required  curvature.  This  method, 
owing  to  the  sharp  and  varying  angles  of  the  typo  and 
cuts,  renders  the  shell  liable  to  crack  or  bend  irregularly, 
■which  mftkua  the  plnte  worthless  for  printing  purposes. 
A  new  and  practical  method,  tho  joint  invention  ofT\  M. 
Furlong  and  G.  H.  Benedict  of  New  York,  which  has 
lately  been  introduced,  does  away  with  this  difficulty, 
and  consequently  with  the  bending  of  the  shell.  By 
this  method  the  shell  comes  from  the  bath  curved  as  re- 
quired, and  the  plate  may  be  cast  In  the  ordinary  curved 
casting-box.  Machines  employed  for  shaving  the  back 
and  beveling  the  sides  of  stereotype  plates  may  also  be 
used  on  electrotypes  wlicu  oast  by  this  method.  The  in- 
ventors claim  a  process  for  producing  cast  curved  electro- 
type plates  for  web  ot  perfecting  presses,  which  consists 
in  depositing  a  shell  on  a  curved  mold  or  matrix,  tinning 
the  shell  in  a  curved  tinning-pan  and  backing  it  with 
suitable  metal  in  the  ordinary  papier-mache  casting-box. 
Tho  matrix  backs  upon  a  flexible  convex  brass  plate, 
which  has  been  temporarily  straightened.  As  soon  as 
the  mold  is  made  the  plate  is  allowed  to  regain  its  former 
shape,  and  tho  wax  accommodates  itself  to  its  backing. 
When  placed  in  tho  bath  a  curved  anode  is  against  it  and 
the  shell  is  consequently  a  curved  one.  The  Agricultu- 
ral Report,  a  United  States  Government  publication,  was 
printed  on  a  perfecting  press  from  plates  produced  by 
this  process  at  the  electrotype  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing-office  at  Washington,  D.  C,  whonMr. 
Furlong  was  foreman  of  that  department.  Tlicso  plates 
were  subjected  to  the  most  severe  tests  and  were  exam 
inod  after  300,000  impressions  had  been  taken  (from  one 
set  of  plates),  and  pronounced  to  be  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, 

Another  improvement  is  also  the  invention  of  Mr.  Fur- 
long, It  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  highly-tem- 
pered plate,  preferably  steel,  in  connection  with  a  bend- 
mg-miutfiine  having  a  bedplate  with  a  concave  cylindrical 
surface  and  a  bendiug-die  formed  of  the  segment  of  a 
cylinder  and  operated  by  a  screw  held  In  a  sustaining 
arm  or  bracket.  When  the  plate  is  made  it  is  placed  in 
this  bending  apparatus,  pressure  being  applied  by  this 
curved  elastic  steel  plate  against  the  fare  to  prevent 
breaking  of  the  copper.  A  piece  of  pasteboard  is  placed 
between  this  and  the  face  of  the  oloctrotype  to  prevent 
Injury.  When  the  requisite  curvature  has  been  reached 
the  elastic  steel  plate  is  clamped,  the  scrow  is  relaxed, 
and  the  plate  is  ready  for  use ;  it  is  then  beveled  on  both 
sides  and  top  and  bottom.  By  the  use  of  thi3  simple  and 
inexpensive  appliance  it  is  found  in  practice  that  elec- 
trotypes for  printing  high-class  engravings  or  the  most 
delicate  type*  may ue  bent  w  tne  true  arc  or  a  circle  with- 
out fracturing  or  mutilating  the  printing  surface.  The 
curved  electrotype  plates  used  in  printing  the  Century 
and  St.  Nicholas  magazines  are  now  produced  by  this 
process, 

Still  another  method  for  bending  flat  electrotype  plates 
to  the  true  arc  of  a  printing  cylinder  has  lately  been  pat- 
ented by  Mr.  Furlong,  and  is  now  used  successfully  in 


curving  the  plates  from  which  the  Youth's  Companion 
is  printed. 

This  method  consists  in  the  use  of  a  flexible  stool  plate 
attached  to  a  cylinder  mounted  on  an  iron  table,  having 
bearers  (the  thickness  of  the  electrotype)  on  which  tho 
cylinder  revolves.  These  bearers  are  used  to  maintain 
a  suitable  distance  between  the  table  and  the  cylinder  in 
order  to  relieve  the  electrotype  from  undue  strain  and 
pressure.  To  pToduco  the  desired  results  the  electrotype 
is  laid  faco  down  On  a  CardliOard  on  the  Steel  plate  ;  as 
the  cylinder  revolves  the  electrotype  is  wound  tightly 
into  the  space  between  the  cylinder  and  the  flexible  Steel 
plate,  so  tliat  tho  back  of  tho  electrotype  is  caused  to 
conform  exactly  to  the  Surface  of  the  cylinder,  while  the 
outer  or  printing  surface  is  given  a  true  cylindrical  form 
without,  in  the  slightest  degree  impairing  tho  sharpness 
of  the  characters  thereon. 

Electrotypingis  usually  carried  on  in  conjunction  with 
stereotyping  where  any  of  the  latter  is  done.  Sometimes 
it  is  an  adjunct  of  a  printing-office  when  tin;  latter  is  a 
large  One.  It  is  advisable,  wherever  practicable,  to  have 
four  departments,  one  for  tailing  and  preparing  the 
molds,  one  for  tlie  battery,  one  for  backing  and  one  for 
finishing.  Good  ventilation  is  always  a  necessity,  but 
in  no  ease  more  so  than  when  a  battery  is  at  work,  the 
hydrogen  gas  given  off  from  the  chambers  beingboth 
unpleasant  to  the  senses  and  injurious  to  health.  When 
a  dynamo  Is  used  it  is  not  so  important  that  the  battery- 
room  shall  be  partitioned  off  as  that  the  hacking-room 
sliall  be  so  Separated1 .  Tlie  last  sh rtuld  be  tot  tremely  well 
ventilated.  A  bnnnh  about  two  feet  wide  should  be  pro- 
vided ff)T  building  purposes.  Tliis  should  be  in  front  of 
a  window,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  shall 
bo  plenty  of  light.  A  small  gas-stovo  should  be  pro- 
vided for  heating  the  building-irons.  Two  or  three  iron 
imposing  surfaces  will  also  be  required  in  the  foundry 
for  laying  up  forms  and  rcimposing  them  when  neces- 
sary. In  the  battery-room  receptacles  must  be  provided 
for  the  proper  and  safo  storage  of  acids,  mercury,  and 
so  on ;  a  shallow  cupboard,  with  lock  and  key,  is  best 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  as,  besides  the  danger  attend- 
ing unrestricted  access  to  materials  of  this  description, 
unauthorized  interference  with  or  additions  to  solutions 
may  cause  endless  trouble  and  expense.  Glass-Stop- 
pered bottles  should  bo  used  for  keeping  the  chemicals, 
their  size,  of  course,  being  regulated  by  the  amount 
required  to  be  kept  in  stock.  Sulphuric  acid  is  usually 
supplied  in  large  carboys.  The  action  of  the  aeid  will 
speedily  destroy  a  wooden  floor,  and  this  being  the  case 
the  battery-room  should  have  either  a  brick  or  stone 
foundation,  Thick  sheet-lead  can,  however,  be  easily 
fastened  to  wooden  flooring,  and  answers  very  well. 

Electroty  ping,  as  applied  to  type  and  wood-outs,  is  of 
comparatively  recent  date ;  but  the  deposit  of  one  metal 
upon  another  by  the  aid  of  galvanism  is  not  new.  The 
voltsde  battery  was  constructed  in  1796,  and  about  1802 
Wcllaston  demonstrated  that  if  a  piece  of  silver  In  con- 
nection with  a  more  positive  metal  was  put  into  a  solu- 
tion of  copper  the  silver  would  soon  be  coated  with  the 
inferior  metal  and  tlint  the  coating  would  stand  the  op- 
eration of  burnishing.  The  first  constant  battery  was 
disco  vored  by  Daniel  tin  1 686.  In  1639  Professor  Jacobl, 
at  St.  Petersburg,  discovered  how  to  turn  a  line  into 
relief,  while  at  about  the  same  time  O,  J,  Jordan  and 
Thomas  Spencer  each  made  improvements  showing  that 
the  art  could  be  made  useful  in  printing. 

Little  notice  was  taken  of  these  discoveries  by  the 
scientific  public,  anil  they  fell  dead ;  but  experiments 
did  not  cease.  Smee  invented  his  battery  in  1840,  and 
Savage  sliowcd  in  his  dictionary  the  next  year  several 
impressions  from  electrotypes  reasonably  good  in  qual- 
ity. A  cut  made  by  this  process  appeared  in  the  Lon- 
don Journal  for  April,  1840,  and  in  the  same  year  Joseph 
A.  Adams,  an  American  engraver,  who  had  been  experi- 
menting in  this  matter  for  two  years,  produced  an  en- 
graving which  WAS  published  in  Mapea's  Magazine. 
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Adams  was  the  first  person  wfiO  called  the  attention 
of  any  large  number  of  persons  to  this  process,  as  lie 
employed  It  to  make  illustrations  for  Harper's  Family 
Bible,  issued  between  164S  and  1644 ;  but  his  processes 
were  very  imperfect,  as  the  wood-cut  was  spoiled  while 
making  the  plate. 

The  first  professional  eleetrotyper  was  John  W.  Wil- 
cox of  Boston,  who  was  the  foreman  for  Daniel  Davis, 
a  manufacturer  of  philosophical  instruments  in  that 
city,  and  who  had  himself  made  an  electrotype.  Mr. 
Wilcox,  in  tin;  autumn  of  1840,  met  J.  O.  Chandler,  a 
wood-engraver,  who  told  him  that  if  he  could  repeat 
what  Me.  Adams  had  done  he  could  be  certain  of  an 
abundance  of  work,  and  offered  to  lend  him  cuts  to  ex- 
periment upon.  In  leas  tlian  sixty  days  he  had  iu  use 
every  essentia] principle  known  twenty-five  years  after, 
the  battery  and  decomposing-tub,  was  Composition  and 
pan,  water  Jet  and  backing-pan. 

In  December,  184U,  or  January,  1B4T,  Wilcox  hegan 
making  electrotypes  regularly  for  printers,  publishers 
and  engravers,  The  business  enlarged,  and  others  soon 
embarked  in  it,  although  he  had  Kept  tho  process  a 
close  secret,  William  Filmer  began  in  lioston  in  1950. 
Many  improvements  were  mEide,  among  them  Knight's 
wet  process,  and  late  in  the  fifties  it  was  acknowledged 
that  for  all  cut-work  it  was  far  superior  to  stereotyping. 
In  1678  the  dynamo  made  its  appearance,  by  which  the 
time  of  making  a  plate  was  much  lessened,  and  some 
establishments  which  lind  previously  done  eleetrotyping 
and  stereotyping  abandoned  the  latter  process,  as  the 
former  conkl  make  all  that  was  necessary,  and  there  was 
no  necessity  for  having  two  sets  of  machinery  for  doing 
the  same  work. 

At  that  time  eleetrotyping  was  worth  about  5  per 
cent,  moro  for  the  same  surf  nee  than  stereotyping.  Suc- 
cessive improvements"  have,  however,  lowered  tho  cost 
very  much.  There  are  now  about  sis  hundred  journey- 
men electrotypers  in  the  city  of  Hew  York  and  about 
thirty -five  offices.  This  is  about  a  quarter  of  the-  whole 
number  in  the  United  States.  A  small  clectrotypc-foun- 
dry ,  employing  eight  or  nine  men,  can  be  put  up  for  two 
thousand  dollars. 

For  Information  on  this  subject  wo  arc  indebted  to 
C.  B.  Cottrell  &  Sons,  the  Lovejoy  Company  and  R. 
Hoe  &  Co. 

Elegy.— A  mournful  or  plaintive  poem. 

Elephant. — In  England  a  size  of  printing-paper,  3t> 
by  23  inches  ;  writing  or  d  raw  Ing  pa  per,  38  by  3#  inches  ; 
brown  paper,  34  by  24  Inches.  In  America,  n  siste  of  flat 
paper, 

3334  hy  31%  Inches. 

Elevado  (Sp.). — Superior  letter  or  figure. 

Elevators. — These  have  now  become  Indispensable 
in  all  large  prlutlng-omees,  both  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  and  of  freight.  They  are  known  in  England 
as  lifts  or  hoists.  While  necessary ,  certain  grtt ve  dangers 
attend  their  use,  as  they  may  cause  injuries  to  the  per- 
son and  loss  of  life,  and  they  are  the  means  by  which 
fires  very  f  requently  spread  with  rapidity.  It  Is  agreed 
by  architects  and  Are-Insurance  men  that  the  elevator 
shaft  ought  to  be  a  separate  construction  at  the  rear  or 
side  of  tlie  principal  building,  the  walls  Of  which  should 
bo  Of  the  regular  thickness,  and  that  the  opening  to  tho 
shaft  when  the  elevator  is  not  in  use  Should  bo  closed  by 
iron  doors  ;  but  unfortunately  this  cannot  always  be 
done,  as  frequently  tlie  building  covers  the  entire  area 
of  land.  The  reason  why  tho  elevator  should  be  In  tm 
annex  is  that  it  may  not  act  as  a  chimney,  In  an  ordi- 
nary building,  if  a  Are  begins  on  tlie  lower  floor  it  is 
some  time  before  it  reaches  tlie  second  story  and  still 
longer  before  it  reaches  the  third ;  but  when  the  com- 
mon elevator  shaft  is  put  in  a  building  of  brick  and 
wood  this  vacant  space  makes  an  excellent  chimney, 
and  the  flames  and  sparks  carried  up  such  a  flue  ignite 
the  uppermost  story  almost  as  quickly  as  they  do  the 
second.  This  is  guarded  against  by  making  the  frame- 
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work  of  Iron  or  by  facing  the  wood-work  with  iron  plates 
and  by  having  doors  which  shut  down  automatically 
where  a  floor  would  be,  If  that  were  continuous.  A 
wooden  trap-door  would  check  the  current  of  air  us 
effectually  as  an  iron  one  until  it  was  burned  away. 

A  second  class  of  dangers  comes  from  the  door  of  the 
elevator  being  left  open  so  that  a  person  might  Inad- 
vertently walk  into  tlie  elevator  well,  falling  until  he 
reached  the  bottom,  In  true  elevators  the  door  should 
always  be  closed  and  fastened,  unless  tlie  floor  of  the  car 
is  at  a  level  with  the  other  floor,  ncd  it  should  never  be 
of  such  a  kind  that  it  can  be  opened  from  the  outside 
except  by  a  key,  wliieh  should  be  In  the  custody  of  the 
elevator  man,  But  there  are  also  lifts  and  hoists  which 
arc  not  constructed  with  the  same  care  as  an  elevntor, 
and  which  are  separated  ft™  the  remainder  of  the  floor 
only  by  a  little  gate  or  by  a  rail.  These  should  always 
he  closed  by  trap-doors,  except  when  the  hoist  Is  In  act- 
ual use,  and  then  there  should  always  he  some  person  at 
each  floor  when  the  gate  is  open.  If  the  elevator  is  in  a 
dark  comer  a  gaslight  should  bo  left  burning ;  the  same 
ride  should  be  Observed  with  any  elevator  after  night- 
fall, no  matter  whether  the  hoist  might  be  in  use  or  not. 
A  third  danger  is  from  tho  falling  of  an  elevator.  The 
rope  or  chain  above  breaks,  anef  those  who  are  iu  tlie 
cage  fall  to  the  bottom,  rarely  escaping  without  broken 
limbs.  Several  devices  are  used  to  overcome  this  liabil- 
ity to  accident,  A  second  rope,  it  little  looser  than  tlie 
other,  will  hold  the  elevator  if  the  first  breaks  ;  a  fall 
faster  than  ordinary  causes  In  some  makes  automatic 
clutches  to  Spread  Out  and  Seize  the  sides ;  and  the  loss 
of  tension  on  the  rope  will  allow  projections  to  be  thrust 
out  which  will  hold  tho  car.  Elastic  cushions  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well  help  in  some  instances  to  check  the 
concussion  which  might  bo  expected  if  a  car  fell,  A 
comparatively  rare  danger  is  where  the  rope  becomes 
kinked  or  knotted,  thus  pulling  tlie  elevator  up  against 
the  roof. 

Tlie  elevator  of  a  printing-office  ought  to  be  neat 
enough  not  to  repel  passengers.  Among  those  who  are 
compelled  to  visit  tlie  printer  are  ladies  as  well  as  men 
who  we  recovering  from  sickness,  are  lame,  or  troubled 
with  heart  disease,  They  leave  the  printer  who  has  no 
modem  facilities  and  go  to  htm  who  has.  Unless  the 
elevator  is  very  largo  and  powerful,  heavy  machinery 
should  not  bo  taken  up  by  it ;  but  paper,  cases,  type, 
ordinary  furniture  and  things  which  are  not  heavier  than 
two  men  can  lift  may  very  well  be  transported,  In  the 
manufacture  of  elevators  American  inventors  are  nn- 
equaled. 

Elision.— A  letter  or  letters  taken  out  of  a  word, 
which  is  then  pronounced  in  its  abbreviated  form,  as 
don't,  ne'er,  o'er. 

Ellipsis. — Maries  indicating  tlie  omission  of  letters 
of  a  word,  words,  parts  of  a  sentence  Or  paragraphs  or 
pages.  Thus  in  Trlatram  Shandy  there  are  in  one  place 
Ave  chapters  omitted,   Asterisks  (*  *  *  *  *),  dashes 

(  ),  leaders  (  .  )  and  sometimes  other  marks  are 

used  to  indicate  on  ellipsis, 

Elzevir. — The  name  of  a  celebrated  family  of  prinV 
ers  in  Holland  who  flourished  during  the  sixteen th  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  They  liafl  presses  at  Lcydcn  and 
Amsterdam,  and  publishing  places  at  the  Hague  and  at 
Utrecht^  Twelve  printers  of  this  name  are  known. 
The  earliest,  Louis  Elzevir,  waa  born  at  Louvafn,  but 
established  himself  at  Ley  den  in  1580.  His  youngest 
son,  Honaventure,  published  an  edition  of  the  el  assies  in 
duodecimo,  'which  is  still  much  sought  for.  A  grandson 
of  Louis,  also  named  Louis,  brought  out  many  magnifi- 
cent works  )n  Amsterdam,  where  he  founded  a  press. 
Dunicl,  who  was  the  son  of  Bonayenture,  printed  both 
at  Leyden  and  Amsterdam  ;  he  died  in  1888.  Another 
famonsprinter  was  Abraham.  The  Virgil,  Terence  and 
Greek  Testament  issued  by  this  family  were  regarded  as 
their  masterpieces.   They  did  not  aim  at  elegant  work 
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in  the  same  sense  thatBodoni  and  Baskcrvillc  afterwards 
did,  although  their  printing  was  well  done,  and  they  pub- 
lished many  small  hooka,  The  total  number  of  works 
issued  by  them  was  1  £13.  Many  were  without  their  im- 
prints, as  considerations  of  expediency  forbade,  hut  a 
comparison  of  the  type  and  the  ornaments  conclusively 
fixes  the  printers.  Several  books  have  been  published 
upon  this  family  and  their  work. 

Elzevir  Tyi56. — Letters  cut  in  imitation  of  those 
used  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  re- 
sembling those  used  by  the  Elzevir  family.  They  went 
out  of  use  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  when  Caslon  began 
cutting  bis  faces,  but  have  been  revived  within  the  last 
dozen  years  by  a  distinguished  Parisian  type-founder. 
Lately  three  American  founders  have  brought  out  faces 
which  closely  resemble  the  original,  although  differing 
from  each  other  slightly,  and  it  is  probablo  that  these- 
faces  will  for  a  long  time  be  used  for  neat  work,  where 
the  body  of  composition  is  not  large.  They  appear 
much  sharper  and  cleaner  than  the  originals,  as  the  press- 
work  of  to-day  enables  more  justice  to  be  done  to  them. 
Lines  of  Roman,  Elzevir  and  old-style  capitals  are  here 
given,  that  the  difference  between  them  may  be  seen ; 

GREATEST  OP  MODERN  TYPE-FOUNDERS 
GREATEST  OF  MODERN  TYPE-FOUNDERS 
GREATEST  OF  MODERN  TYPE-FOUNDERS 

Em. — The  square  of  a  body  of  type,  Tlie  common 
method  of  measuring  in  America  Is  by  ems,  but  in  Eng- 
land by  ens  or  letters,  which  are  assumed  for  this  pur- 
pose to  be  ens,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
considerably  thinner.  The  number  of  ems  in  a  line  is 
multiplied  by  tlie  number  of  lines,  and  the  result  gives 
the  quantity  mt.  Tables  for  facilitating  this  cidculation 
arc  used  in  eveiy  newspaper  office,  but  in  book  offices 
the  varieties  of  sizes  of  type  are  so  numerous  and  the 
number  of  measures  is  so  great  that  few  And  them  con- 
venient. 

Em  Daah. — A  dash  (— )  an  em  long,  used  as  a  pause, 
an  indication  for  sarnethfng  to  follow  or  a  ditto  mark, 
or  for  the  composition  of  tables.  In  England  It  is  known 
as  an  em  rule. 

Em  Quadrat.— A  quadrat  with  a  square  shank.  It 
is  supposed  that  its  name  is  derived  from  the  letter  m, 
which  in  slice  comes  nearest  to  it  of  all  the  small  letters. 
It  generally  begins  a  paragraph,  although  in  wide  meas- 
ures the  indentation  may  be  an  em  and  a  half,  two  ems 
or  even  three  ems,  and  it  also  is  used  to  separate  the 
period  at  the  end  Of  a  sentence  from  the  word  which  fol- 
lows. In  this  place  it,  should  not  be  increased  equally 
with  the  other  spaces  in  the  line,  and  it  should  bo  tho 
first  diminished.  In  France  only  a  thick  space  or  an  en 
quadrat  is  used  in  sue!)  a  position.  Em  quadrats  are 
much  used  in  tabular  work,  trad  are  indispensable  in 
their  justification.  Measures  aro  not  set  with  em  or 
larger  quudrats,  but  with  the  requisite  number  of  m's 
laid  on  their  sides, 

Em  Rule-— The  name  in  England  of  the  character 
which  is  known  in  America  as  an  em  dash. 

Embossed  Fl'ftaa. — A  machine  for  raised  or  em- 
bossed stamping. — JatM.  In  this  country  such  a  press 
would  be  Ctilleu  an  embossing-press. 

Embossed  Printing,— Printing  in  which  the  sur- 
face is  in  relief,  The  part  which  shows  rises  towards 
the  reader,  and  consequently  the  impression  must  bo 
made  from  the  back,  but  with  types  or  characters  which 
are  not  reversed.  It  therefore  in  nearly  all  eases  in- 
volves the  cutting  of  a  brass  die,  which  is  locked  up  in 
a  chase,  if  the  job  is  to  be  done  on  the  printing-press  ; 
hut  if  the  paper  upon  being  laid  upon  the  die  strikes 
squarely  against  a  fiat  metallic  surface  only  a  very  slight 
impression  will  bo  made,  To  admit  of  the  distension  of 
the  paper  a  counter  is  made,  and  this  is  cut  away  whore 


tho  die  is  raised,  and  is  in  relief  where  the  hollows  are 
to  come.  Leather,  pasteboard,  lead  or  india-rubber  can 
be  used  for  this  latter  purpose.  ThuB  tho  inequalities 
in  tlie  die  and  the  reverse  exactlyfit  each  oilier,  and  the 
pap«r  takes  the  form  desired,  When  the  embossing  is 
done  in  this  way  there  is  no  color  upon  the  top  of  the 
letters.  This  cam  be  put  on  by  placing  upon  the  bed  of 
the  press  a  block  of  wood,  nearly  type  high,  which  is 
inked  at  e&csh  impression.    The  slieet  is  hrought  up 

against  the  board  where  the  jaws  come  together,  and  the 
color  is  left  upon  it.  When  there  are  only  a  few  copies 
to  be  done  a  hand-roller  can  pass  Over  them,  or  color  Can 
be  applied  by  a  brush,  skillfully  handled.  Another  way 
is  thus  described  by  Lynch : 

"  This  description  of  printing  is  done  by  using  metal- 
lie  dies,  into  tlie  surface  of  which  the  lettering  has  been 
cut  or  punched.  The  counter  die  Is  made  by  cutting  a 
piece  of  thick,  smooth  leather  to  the  size  of  the  die ;  the 
side  which  is  to  receive  the  impression  must  now  be 
moistened,  and,  being  laid  upon  the  sm-faoe  of  tbo  die, 
a  sufficient  ^pressure  must  be  given  to  it  to  make  tho 
leather  go  into  all  of  the  cavities  in  tho  plate.  The 
counter  is  then  to  be  removed  from  tho  die  and  its  edges 
trimmed  so  that  both  will  bo  of  the  same  size,  after  which 
the  leather  must  be  adjusted  to  its  place  on  the  face  of 
the  die  and  its  back  covered  with  a  thick  mucilage ; 
another  impression  must  be  made,  so  as  to  transfer  tlie 
counter  to  the  tympan.  A  thin  sheet  of  gutta-percha, 
should  now  he  wanned  on  one  side  and  iSd  upon  the 
face  of  the  plate,  with  the  side  which  has  been  heated 
uppermost.  An  impression  must  again  be  made,  by 
which  the  leather  and  the  gutta-percha  will  become  at- 
tached, tlie  result  being  an  elastic  counter  which  will 
retain  sufficient  firmness  to  throw  up  any  part  of  the 
under  surface  of  the  card  without  breaking  the  parts  at 
the  edges  of  tlie  letters.  When  the  job  is  of  large  size, 
such  as  a  show-card,  tlie  counter  die  may  be  made  by 
pasting  ten  or  twelve  sheets  of  smooth  paper  together 
with  mucilage,  and  when  they  are  in  a  damp  state  to 
press  tlie  die  Into  the  pulpy  mass  and  leave  it  to  dry  be- 
fore they  are  separated.  The  printer  must  be  careful 
hi  his  choice  of  Ink.  Whatever  color  is  used  should  be 
Strong  in  body,  and  tlie  roller  must  be  passed  over  the 
form  in  all  directions  so  as  to  secure  a  perfectly  uniform 
coating  of  ink.  Tlie  form  must  be  cleaned,  as  occasion 
may  require,  by  tlie  application  of  spirits  of  turpentine 
with  a  brush." 

Printing  for  the  blind  is  embossed.  The  types  to 
show  on  tlie  first,  fourth,  fifth  and  eighth  pages  of  a 
sheet  must  be  applied  on  tlie  socond,  third,  sixth  and 
seventh  pages,  with  sufficient  force  to  cause  the  impres- 
sion to  stand  up  half  a  nonpareil. 

In  bookbinding,  embossing  is  stamping  a  design  or 
lettering  upon  tlie  cover.  In  order  to  secure  the  requi- 
site stiffness  these  covers  are  made  thick  pasteboard  or 
tarboard  being  in  tho  centre,  paper  inside,  and  cloth  or 
leather  on  the  outside.  To  print  against  this  outside 
brass  dies  are  used,  which  can  be  heated  if  necessary  in 
most  presses,  the  bed  and  platen  or  the  two  jaws  coming 
together  with  perfect  evenness  and  squareness  and  com- 
pressing the  cover  where  that  is  needed.  The  area  of  the 
cover  of  a  book  is  much  less  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
Sheet  Of  paper,  being  in  octavo  not  more  than  10  by  IS 
inches,  anil  in  quarto  not  more  than  13  by  18  inches. 
Thus  the  requisite  pressure  can  be  attained,  as  the  sur- 
face is  much  less  than  in  ordinary  printing,  while  on 
many  covens  there  are  only  a  few  lines  to  be  marked.  It 
should  be  noted  that  while  this  press  is  called  an  emboss- 
ing-press and  the  result  embossing,  ttie  machine  is  really 
an  Indentmg-machine,  and  the  consequence  indenting, 
AH  lines  of  the  die  arc  driven  into  the  cover,  and  the 
parts  which  arc  really  embossed  are  tho  waste  places  or 
blanks.  The  three  methods  of  pressing  In  gilt  or  in  an- 
tique, or  with  printing-ink,  each  require  different  proced- 
ures, and  the  result  is  different.  Fine  Calf  Or  morocco 
work  is  tooled  Instead  of  being  embossed,  little  designs 
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being  pressed  in  singly  by  the  baud  until  fill  fa  done.  Ia 
■England  embossing  Is  known  as  blocking. 

Emboseiiig-Impriut,— Avery  useful  invention  of 
Henry  Wilson  of  Chicago,  by  which,  fit  the  same  time 
that  an  impression  is  mode  with  ink  upon  a  page  or  job, 
another  impression  can  be  made  in  white,  containing  an 
imprint. 

Emboea  lug-Press. — A  machine  employed  chiefly 
in  binderies  for  impressing  the  designs  or  titles  upon 


the  covers  of  books.  Two  distinct  forms  are  known. 
One  resembles  the  ordinary  job  printing-press,  and  it  is. 
fed  in  the  same  way.  It  is,  however,  far  stronger  and 
heavier  and  gives  au  immense  pressure.  Contrivances 
are  made  by  which,  with  the  help  of  gas,  the  plate  or  die 
can  be  kept  hot.    This  ia  necessary  where  gilding  la  to 
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be  done.  But  generally  this  kind  of  embossing-press  is 
employed  on  -work  with  printing-ink,  or  where  the  de- 
sign is  blind,  with  no  color  or  gilding.  In  these  latter 
two  eases  the  machine  Is  treated  very  much  like  the  or- 
dinary lob-press.  When  size  Or  ink  is  necessary,  rollers 
and  a  distributing  surface  are  required  ;  where  neither 
is  used  the  rollers  can  be  taken  out.  The  other  form  is 
older  and  stronger,  having  only  a  knuckhj-joint  upd  ita 
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supports  to  give  way.  The  cover  of  a  book  is  placed 
between  the  jaws,  which  then  close.  The  operation  is 
much  slower  than  with  the  job-press,  but  is  correspond- 
ingly moropowerf  ul.  This  is  very  necessary  with  large 
designs.  Each  of  the  makers  lias  soveral  forms  and  sizes 
of  embossing  -presses.  One  kind  of  embossing-press  is 
operated  by  hand,  and  is  used  to  stamp  leather,  station- 
ery and  stationery  novelties.  It  has  a  screw  Ocular  to  a. 
letter-press, 

Emerald. — The  name  of  a  type  in  England  one  size 
larger  than  nonpareil  and  one  sfisc  smaller  than  minion, 
equal  in  that  country  to  half  an  English  in  body.  The 
corresponding  name  here  is  minlouette,  which  is  not  far 
from  six  and  a  half  points  on  the  point  system,  and  is 
smaller  than  half  an  English.  Emerald  is  chiefly  used 
in  England  upon  daily  newspapers,  being  a  favorite  for 
Parliamentary  reports.  It  was  introduced  about  the 
year  I8ii9. 

Emp&pelar  (Bp,),— To  cover  with  paper. 
EmpaquO'l&r  (Sp.). — To  pack  up  the  printed  sheets  ; 
to  paper  up  matter. 

33mpaatel&r  (Sp.).— To  pi. 

Emperor. — A  size  of  writing  or  drawing  paper,  7£ 
by  48  inches,  used  in  England. 

Umpire  Machine,— A  small  job-press  manufact- 
ured by  Powell  &  Co.,  London,  England. 

Emptied. — When  a  composing-stick  or  galley  is  full 
and  the  type  is  lifted  out  of  the  stick  or  off  the  galley 
the  stick  or  galley  Is  said  to  have  been  emptied. 

Empty  Caao. — A  case  with  the  type  so  sot  out  that 
the  workman  cannot  proceed.  A  considerable  portion 
remains,  however,  in  the  Shape  of  capitals,  small  capi- 
tals and  upper-ease  sorts  and  in  the  less  used  sorts  in  the 
lower  ease.  Every  kind  of  copy  runs  on  sorts,  and  if 
the  case  ia  at  all  even  this  will  hardly  ever  happen  to 
run  from  the  same  box  for  two  days  in  succession.  If 
only  one  or  two  boxes  are  snort  and  there  is  nothing  to 
distribute,  sorts  tony  perhaps  be  borrowed  from  another 
case,  but  if  many  men  run  on  the  same  letter  composi- 
tion must  cease  until  more  type  is  available,  An  empty 
pair  of  cases,  or  what  Ib  commonly  called  so,  will  contain 
from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  of  type,  When  they  have 
been  employed  for  a  long  time,  and  the  fonts  that  have 
boon  contained  in  them  are  finally  sent  back  to  the  type- 
founders to  be  melted,  the  cases  should  be  examined  to 
see  whether  they  are  in  good  condition,  If  they  are  not 
perfect  they  should  be  repaired  and  freshly  lined  before 
being  used  again,  Empty  cases  should  be  placed  in  a 
storeroom  apart  from  the  compositors.  It  will  frequent- 
ly be  found  tlmt  In  an  empty  ease,  wlien  the  type  remain- 
ing is  about  to  be  thrown  out,  there  will  still  be  loft  sorts 
In  tlie  upper  one  which  are  perfectly  good.  It  is  policy 
to  Save  them  if  the  same  font  is  to  be  duplicated.  Some 
experienced  compositor,  whose  judgment  can  be  relied 
on,  is  employed  t*  Set  up  the  letters  still  left,  and  is  given 
instructions  to  discard  all  worn-out,  broken  or  battered 
letters.  In  sorts  such  as  a;  and  co  and  in  the  reference 
marks  it  may  happen  that  a  few  letters  at  tbo  top  of  each 
of  these  boxes  arc  worn  out,  while  below  many  have  not 
once  been  on  the  press.  In  a  f nil  font  there  may  be  many 
such  letters.  All  typo  is  cast  so  that  there  shall  be  a 
larger  number  proportionately  of  little  used  letters  than 
of  those  much  used.  In  actual  employment  the  letter  e 
occurs  as  often  as  once  in  ten  times,  but  only  thirty  e's 
are  cast  to  one  i.  Yet  practically  one  hundred  e's  are 
used  to  one  x.  This  is  done  so  that  in  case  there  ia  a  run 
On  x  tliere  may  be  no  difficulty  in  supplying  the  sort, 
Tills  disproportion  of  use  to  quantity  fi  found  in  ail  the 
boxes  except  a  dozen,  and  of  the  two  hundred  or  more 
letters  in  a  complete  font  no  more  than  forty  are  certain 
of  being  fully  used. 

Empty  Presa. — A  press  unemployed.  In  general 
ev^ry  printing-office  has  one  for  a  proof-press. — Sitneer. 
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Emptying.— 1.  To  take  matter  out  of  a  stick  and 
deposit  it  on  a  galley.  This  is  a  very  difficult  tiling  for 
an  apprentice  to  do,  and  much  that  he  tries  to  empty  is 
pied.  The  matter  in  the  stick,  if  well  justified,  yields 
readily  to  the  touch  of  the  hand,  It  is  first  canted  up  at 
the  bottom  and  then  at  the  top.  When  high  enough  for 
the  workman  to  clasp  securely  on  all  sides,  he  puts  the 
first  finger  of  his  right  hand  against  the  last  line  of  the 
stick  ;  his  second  finger,  bent,  against  the  end  of  the  lines, 
and  the  thumb  against  the  bottom.  The  left  hand  clasps 
iu  a  similar  manner  the  beginning  of  the  lines.  Having 
seized  it,  with  a  little  pressure  he  pushes  down  the  stick 
and  raises  the  matter  free  from  it.  This  Is  then  deposited 
upon  a  galley,  placed  usually  upon  the  nest  frame,  if  iu 
a  job-room,  or  upon  a  standing  galley  if  in  a  newspaper 
room.  It  must  be  set  down  perfectly  square  ana  level 
to  the  galley,  or  the  letters  will  fall  down  at  the  front  or 
hack  In  the  one  case,  or  the  type  will  be  off  its  feet  in  the 
other  ease.  A  composing-rule  uaed  at  the  end  of  the 
stickful  to  give  it  the  requisite  stiffness  Inexperienced 
persons  also  use  a  brass  rule  at  the  bftck  of  the  stickful 
when  the  matter  is  solid,  £.  To  take  matter  out  of  a 
form  or  from  a  galley  and  deposit  it  elsewhere.  The 
typo  is  usually  wet.  After  a  daily  newspaper  is  worked 
off  it  is  laid  up  on  a  stone,  and  one  of  the  weekly  men, 
who  has  been  given  a  marked  paper,  takes  out  or  empties 
the  matter  according  to  its  marks  upon  galleys,  stand- 
ing galleys  or  other  receptacles  of  type.  Part  is  dead, 
while  part  is  saved  for  use  in  a  weekly  or  semi-weekly 
edition.  Tiietype,  being  wet,  is  opened  by  tlie  motion  of 
the  fingers  sufliciently  to  insert  a  steel  rule ;  this  pushes 
down  the  matter  enough  for  the  fingers  to  enter,  and  four 
or  live  inches  farther  flown  the  process  is  repented.  The 
rule  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  handful,  and  two  lin- 
gers of  each  hand  are  placed  against  the  rule,  the  thumbs 
being  at  the  other  end  of  the  handful.  When  the  liand- 
ful  is  lifted  the  weight  should  rest  on  the  fingers  and 
net  On  the  thumbs,  as  the  matter  is  sometimes  held  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  it  can  be  huh!  very  easily  In  the 
way  just  described,  while  if  tlie  type  is  higlier  than  the 
thumbs  they  very  speedily  become  fatigued. 

Emptying-  Galley. — The  place  where  the  compos- 
itors on  a  daily  or  other  newspaper  empty  their  matter. 
This  is  usually  about  the  height  of  a  table  at  the  lower 
side,  ascending  by  a  gentle  inclination  towards  the  back. 
Cleats  are  nailed  to  the  top  at  intervals  of  ten  inches  or 
a  foot,  and  against  each  one  of  these  the  galleys  are  laid, 
the  heads  all  being  placed  one  way.  It  is  usual  for  the  first 
compositor  on  an  article  who  empties  to  pick  out  a  gal- 
ley, putting  his  matter  where  he  thinks  it  is  likely  to  be 
wh«n  the  other  takes  are  emptied,  As  fast  as  one  galley 
is  closed  up  it  is  token  away  and  proved  and  a  new  gal- 
ley placed  in  its  stead.  At  one  of  the  ends  of  the  empty- 
ing galley  is  generally  a  stand,  upon  which  are  a  box  of 
quoins  and  a  number  of  sidestlcks  and  foot  slugs,  while 
in  some  other  place  close  by  are  the  numbered  slugs 
which  serve  to  mark  tlie  ownership  of  the  matter  which 
has  been  sot.  Upon  this  emptying  galley,  too,  are  the 
brass  rules,  which  indicate  the  end  of  an  nrticle,  with 
the  advertising  rules.  The  emptying  galley  should  he 
in  the  centre  of  the  composing-room  and  easy  of  access 
to  all  the  workmen.  Abundant  light  should  be  provid- 
ed, and  tho  structure  should  be  a  firm  one. 

Various  contrivances  have  been  used  to  show  wiien 
tlie  matter  has  all  been  emptied  on  a  particular  galley. 
One  consists  of  little  pieces  of  paper  with  the  take  marked 
upon  it,  as  7A,  When  completed  a  line  is  drawn  beneath 
Uj  indicate  completion,  and  the  compositor  closes  up  the 
matter  next  below  him.  In  other  planes  chalk  is  used 
to  mark  the  galley  or  tlie  emptying  galley.  It  lias  the 
advantage  over  the  Other  that  it  cannot  be  blown  awny, 
as  tho  paper  can,  on  summer  days  when  tlie  windows  are 
open.  Three  tiers  of  galleys  arc  as  many  as  can  well  bo 
lid  on  one  of  these  receptacles.  Underneath  them  it  is 
very  common  to  put  galleys  that  liave  been  locked  up 


and  proved,  hut  this  is  not  good  policy,  as  it  interferes 
with  tile  men  who  are  going  to  empty. 

En. — Half  tho  width  of  an  em  of  type.  The  common 
method  of  measuring  in  England  is  by  ens. 

En  Quadrat. — A  space  which  is  half  the  size  of  an 
em  quadrat.  It  is  the  largest  space,  those  smaller  being 
the  livo  em,  four  em  and  thick  space.  In  double-leaded 
matter  and  iu  the  editorials  of  newspapers  it  is  frequently 
used  as  the  common  composing  space,  and  some  pi-inters 
use  it  in  this  way  in  poetry.  When  the  line  is  not  com- 
pletely filled  out,  but  lacks  very  little,  en  quadrats  are 
substituted  for  thick  spaces  until  the  requisite  tightness 
or  justification  is  obtained.  They  are  commonly  also  em- 
ployed after  an  f ,  a  colon  or  a  semicolon,  and  after  an 
exclamation  or  an  interrogation  when  they  do  not  end 
sentences.  They  are  also  used  after  a  figure  when  it  be- 
gins a  pamgraphj  numbering  it  consecutively  with  other 
paragrap]  is.  Hero  they  set  off  the  figure  from  the  words, 
as  in  the  numbering  of  the  Bible.  In  composing  tables 
on  quadrats  are  used  with  figures,  having  just  the  same 
thickness,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  Bptwsjs,  Between 
dollars  and  cents  in  tables  they  are  invariably  used,  and 
are  frequently  employed  in  tlie  same  place  in  reading 
matter.  Columns  of  figures  aro  generally  set  off  from 
the  perpendicular  rule  which  follows  by  a  line  of  en 
quadrats,  if  the  space  will  permit. 

Tlie  en  quadrat  occupies  a  double-sized  box,  taking  the 
measuro  from  the  q,  x  or  period,  and  Is  usually  the  next 
to  tlie  last  on  tlie  light  in  the  second  row.  There  has 
been  much  talk  about  bringing  tlie  hojc  closer  to  the 
hand,  as  en  quadrats  are  needed  very  much  in  spacing 
out,  and  different  situations  have  been  suggested  near 
the  thick-space  bos.  One  plan  takes  the  necessary  room 
from  the  h  bos.,  and  smother  from  tlie  t.  But  in  spite  of 
tlie  undeniable  advantages  that  would  come  from  having 
the  thin  spaces  and  tlie  en  quadrats  in  a  more  conven- 
ient place,  nothing  has  yet  come  of  the  suggestion,  A 
bad  practice  prevails  in  some  offices  of  allowing  en  quad- 
rats of  one  siue  to  be  used  as  two-cm  quadrats  of  another. 
This  is  entirely  w  rong,  Tho  quadrats  of  one  size  should 
not  be  supplemented  by  the  en  quadrats  of  another  si»e. 

En  Rules. — In  England  rules  Cast  On  an  cn  of  any 
particular  body.   Known  in  America  as  en  dashes. 

En  Velio.  (Fr.).^In  vellum. 

Enameled  CarfJs.— Cards  made  with  a  very  smooth 
surface  by  being  enameled  on  one  or  both  sides. 

Enameled  Paper. — Paper  with  a  surface  specially 
prepared,  formed  by  a  coating  of  clay  or  other  mineral 
substance  with  or  without  wax  and  coloring  matter, 
f  orccd  into  the  fibres  of  the  paper  and  smoothed  by  hot 
rollers  under  immense  pressure.  It  is  largely  used  for 
covers  and  labels.  It  is  objectionable  to  pressmen,  as  the 
surface  is  apt  to  peel  off  and  often  takes  ink  badly.  Each 
side  of  the  paper  has  a  different  finish.  The  commonest 
size  is  20  by  24  inches,  but  33  by  S8  and  17  by  &B  are  some- 
times found, 

Encaballado  (Sp.).— Squabbled. 

Bncabezar  (Sp.).— To  put  on  a  heading  or  head- 
piece, 

Encaclrer  (Fr.).— To  put  in  a  frame,  as  with  n  border. 

iTJriceraree  (Sp.). — To  become  dry  (the  paper  which 
has  been  dampened  for  printing). 

Enchasing.— Putting  pages  in  a  chase  and  getting 
them  ready  to  print.  Tho  term  is  unknown  in  America. 

Encircled  Corrections. — In  England,  special  or 
after  corrections  made  in  a  proof  and  encircled  in  order 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  corrections  first  made. 
They  are  here  said  to  be  ringed,  and  as  they  are  com- 
monly variations  from  the  copy  the  compositor  \a  en- 
titled to  pay  for  making  the  changes, 

Encolar  el  Timpano  (Sp. ).  —To  cover  the  tympan. 

Bncre  (Ft.).— Ink. 
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EncuBntio  (Sp.).— The  blank  left  in  a  form  In  colors 
for  another  color. 

Eocyolopeedia, — A  work  in  which  all  knowledge, 
or  a  particular  branch  or  subdivision  of  It,  is  treated 
exhaustively  under  separate  headings,  usually  In  alpha- 
betical order.  Tho  word  is  also  frequently  used  as  cyclo- 
paedia. The  great  dictionary  of  Bayle  was  the  first  of 
these  treatises  under  the  modern  fdea.  Ephraim  Cham- 
bers brought  out  the  finst  in  Kugllsh  in  lraS,  which  rose 
to  five  editions.  This  formed  the  basis  of  Rces's  work. 
Among  others  published  in  Great  Britain  afterwards 
were  tli«  London  and  the  Edinburgh,  but  the  principal 
one  for  sixty  years  has  been  tho  Britannica,  which  has 
now  reached  its  ninth  edition.  In  Franco  Diderot  was 
the  editor  of  one  in  the  last  century  which  had  a  vast 
and  far- reaching  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men.  It 
was  a  systematic  collection  of  both  facts  and  criticism. 
Others  of  size  and  value  have  since  Appeared  in  that 
country.  Many  have  been  written  in  Germany.  From 
one  of  tliem— the  Convcrsations-Loxikon — was  taken 
the  idea  of  the  first  American  encyclopaedia,  which  was 
finished  in  1882,  and  was  known  as  tlw  Encyclopaedia 
Amerltnnm,.  It  was  edited  by  Dr.  Francis  Licber,  nnd 
many  Americans  contributed,  to  its  pages.  This  work 
was  well  done,  although  at  small  expense  compared  with 
some  which  have  since  followed.  No  otlier  was  pub- 
lished until  Appleton  began  the  American  Cyclopaedia 
before  the  Civil  War,  under  the  editorfihip  of  George 
Ripley  and  Charles  A.  Dana,  A  second  edition  of  this 
has  been  brought  out.  Johnson's  Cyclopaedia  was  edited 
by  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  and  embraced  more  subjects 
than  its  predecessors.  Other  American  eneyelopfledias 
are  Zell's,  the  People's  and  Aldcu's  Manifold.  Several 
British  works,  such  as  Chambers's,  have  been  published 
here  with  large  American  additions. 

There  are  also  many  encyclopaedias  which  refer  only 
to  11  particular  class  of  knowledge,  as  Zicmssen's  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Medicine,  and  these  are  sometimes  as  volumi- 
nous as  those  of  a  general  character.  Publisliers  have 
found  that  encyclopaedias  are  good  property,  as  they 
sell  for.  a  long  time  and  do  not  quickly  become  dead 
stock.  The  modern  management  of  tho  best  encyclo- 
paedias is  to  have  every  article  written  by  an  expert  in- 
stead of  by  ordinary  literary  men,  who  perhaps  have  no 
special  knowledge  upon  the  subject*  which  they  take 
up.  Encyeloptedias  require  much  type,  aa  proofs  are 
altered  very  much  and  must  bo  revised  again  and  again. 
It  also  happens  that  the  writer  who  is  charged  with  a 
certain  article,  from  some  accident  ot  misfortune,  or 
from  procrastination  or  laziness,  docs  not  have  his  copy 
ready  when  he  sJiould,  and  therefore  must  bo  waited 
for.  This  would  lie  a  very  serious  misfortune  if  the 
compositors'  and  revising  editor's  work  stopped  at  tho 
same  time.  It  is  therefore  generally  the  custom  in  a 
mauy-volumed  encyclopaedia  to  have  enough  typo  on 
hand  to  set  up  a  volume.  Li  this  case  an  author  could 
be  waited,  for  three  or  four  months,  if  it  was  thought 
best,  or  some  one  else  could  prepare  his  article. 

End  at  a  Breafc.— To  finish  in  composing  at  the 
end  of  a  paragraph. 

End  Even.— To  finish  copy  at  the  end  of  a  line, 
although  not  a  paragraph.  This  is  very  rarely  dona 
except  on  a  dally  newspaper,  as  it  destroys  the  evenness 
of  appearance  of  good  work,  It  will  frequently  hap- 
pen, however,  on  a  dally  paper  that  copy  will  come  in 
which  should  not  be  divided  into  paragraphs,  or  that 
late  Bt  night  mattor  Is  going  out  where  paragraphs  can- 
not be  made,  as  sentences  do  not  end  where  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  eomposing-room  require  that  thoy  should. 
In  this  case  the  copy  is  divided  into  takes  of  the  same 
length,  and  each  man  is  told  to  end  even.  If  his  take  is 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  lines  long,  the  copy  being  regu- 
larly written,  and  be  is  a  man  of  experience,  he  does  not 
generally  find  much  difficulty  in  doing  what  he  is  told. 
But  if  the  take  should  be  no  more  than  six  or  seven  lines 


and  is  irrogulaT  ho  may  sometimes  be  obliged  to  run  it 
over  from  the  beginning  in  order  io  make  It  come  out 
right.  When  he  begins  composition  lie  notices  what 
proportion  his  first  two  or  three  lines  bear  to  tho  whole 
amount  of  copy.  If  he  has  twenty  lines  of  copy,  and 
four  lines  make  three  of  type  and  a  little  over,  he  should 
begin  wide  spacing  as  soon  as  he  is  certain  that  this  is 
the  true  proportion,  so  that  tho  copy  may  make  sixteen 
lines.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  thinks  that  the  latter  part 
will  not  be  quite  as  large  he  should  take  iu,  so  that  the 
whole  maybe  embmcedwithfn  fifteen  lines.  Most  com- 
positors space  out  In  making  even.  It  is  considered  al- 
lowable on  dailies  to  space  for  four  or  five  lines  as  thick 
as  an  em  quadrat,  and  some  offices  allow  for  a  lino  or 
two  four  thick  spaccB  or  an  em  and  en.  Good  workmen 
will,  however,  prefer  to  borrow  a  word  or  two  from  the 
next  man  rather  than  do  this. 

End  LeaTBB. — Tlie  blank  fly-leaves  at  either  end  of 
a  book. 

End  Papers.— The  papers  placed  at  each  end  of  a 
volume  and  pasted  down  upon  the  boards.  They  should 
always  be  made ;  that  is,  the  colored  paper  should  be 
pasted  to  a  white  sheet. 

Enderezar  (8p.).— To  straighten  np  lines  which 
have  become  crooked. 

Endless  Paper. — Paper  in  reels — not  in  shoots — 
used  for  printing  on  rotary  machines,  otherwise  known 
os  web  prfisstts.  The  rolls  are  from  four  to  seven  feet 
long,  and  weigh  several  hundred  pounds  each. 

Engwgei  (Fr.).— To  hire. 

Engine. — The  machine  by  which  the  rags  or  other 
raw  materials  used  In  papor-muking  are  reduced  to  pulp. 
See  under  Pat>ee-Makinq.  "Engine  of  civilization," 
the  printing-press. 

Entfine-PresB, — A  small  press  formerly  made  by 
S.  P.  Rugglcs,  in  which  tho  type  was  printed  with  the 
face  downwards. 

Engine-Size  d  Paper. — Paper  made  from  pulp 
sized  in  the  beating-engine,  distinct  from  hand  Or  tub 
sized,  which  is  sized  after  the  papier  is  otherwise  com- 
pleted.  See  PAPBK. 

England. —Printing  did  not  begin  in  England  until 
some  time  after  the  dispersion  of  the  printers  at  Meute 
in  146S.  It  was  introduced  there  by  William  Caxton,  a 
mercer  (or  dry-good*  man,  as  we  should  tall  him),  who 
had  lived  in  the  Low  Countries  for  very  many  years.  Ho 
began  printing  in  the  city  of  Westminster  about  the  year 
1476,  having  previously  issued  books  on  the  Continent. 
His  press  was  very  industrious  and  produced  works 
steadily  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1491.  Wyuken 
de  Worde  and  Richard  Pynson,  two  of  his  workmen, 
each  entered  into  business  in  the  city  of  London  after 
Gaston's  death,  but  were  preceded  by  Lettou  and  Mach- 
Hnea,  who  began  there  in  1480.  Otlier  early  printers 
were  William  Faques  and  Julian  Notary.  In  14H0  Theo- 
doric  Hood  of  Cologne  printed  at  Oxford,  and  during  tho 
same  year  an  unknown  workman,  who  is  generally  Called 
the  Schoolmaster  of  St.  Albans,  was  a  printer  in  the  lat- 
ter town.  Tho  art  extended  slowly  in  any  district  away 
from  London.  The  otlier  university  town,  Cambridge, 
began  printing  in  1541,  and  there  was  a  press  at  York 
in  1509,  Other  early  towns  wem  Beverley,  Tavistock, 
South wark,  Canterbury,  Ipswich,  Greenwich,  Worces- 
ter, Norwich  und  JVIOuliiey, 

The  art  wm  not  practiced  without  many  restrictions. 
Pynson  became  king's  printer  in  1500,  and  was  followed 
by  Thomas  Berthelet.  In  1533  an  act  to  regulate  the 
importation  and  binding  of  books  and  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  foreign  books  without  license  was  passed.  A 
little  before  this  the  printing  of  Bibles  was  forbidden,  as 
an  injury  to  the  morals  of  the  people  was  thereby  effect- 
ed by  "  children  of  iniquitle,  blynded  through  extreame 
wickednessc,"  In  1535  the  wholo  Bible  in  English  waft 
published  by  Coverdalo,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  this 
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ordinance  was  not  enforced.  In  the  years  which  next 
followed  many  books  were  prohibited,  and  licenses  were 
found  necessary.  Aa  a  consequence  Illicit  printing  be- 
came common,  Whoever  hail  anything  to  print  against 
any  existing  abuses  sought  a  printer  in  Some  place  little 
likely  to  be  suspected,  and  bis  work  was  there  put  in 
type.  These  printers  moved  from  town  to  town  and 
from  house  to  house,  being  ail  vised  of  movements  against 
themselves  by  others  of  tho  same  views  iu  politics  or 
religion  as  their  own.  They  were  the  easier  enabled  to 
do  this,  as  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  pounds  of  type  was 
sufficient  for  their  uses ;  they  had  uo  ex  tensive  tin-ay  of 
tools,  and  any  carpenter,  sufficiently  directed,  could  mako 
a  pre fB.  Iu  1697,  by  ft  decree  of  the  Star  Clinmbcr  to 
put  an  end  to  such  practices  and  to  free  publication 
otherwise,  it  was  ordered  that  there  should  henceforth 
be  no  more  than  twenty  printers,  exclusive  of  those  fit 
the  universities,  and  four  letter- founders.  This  had  been 
once  before  decreed.  Archbishop  Whitgift  in  16SS  had 
framed  an  enactment,  passed  by  the  same  court,  tout  tooth 
aliko  were  habitually  violated,  and  the  number  of  print- 
ers kept  increasing.  If  discovered,  however,  to  be  acting 
in  contravention  of  the  law  thoy  were  treated  with  the 
utmost  rigor.  After  these  enactments  were  repealed 
others  were  passed,  but  there  is  none  now  which  inter- 
feres with  the  liberty  of  printing.  The  construction  of 
the  English  laws  respecting  treason,  blasphemy  and  dis- 
orderly conduct  was  until  about  1830  of  extreme  sever- 
ity, as  it  now  is  with  libel. 

I)ay  was  the  llrat  who  made  much  use  of  the  Roman 
character,  the  original  faces  having  been  black-letter. 
In  1600  little  black-letter  was  used  except  iu  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  legal  hooks,  llresses  (lid  not  improve  much 
until  a  century  later  The  first  regular  newspaper  was 
issued  in  16S3,  but  no  daily  iournii)  appeared  until  1703. 
In  Moxon's  toook,  Mecnamck  Exercises,  published  in 
1653,  lie  says ;  "  The  number  of  founders  or  printers 
■were  grown  very  many,  insomuch  that,  for  tho  more 
easy  management  of  typography,  the  operators  had 
found  it  necessary  to  divido  it  into  the  several  trados  of 
the  master  printer,  the  letter  cutter,  tho  letter  caster,  the 
letter  dresser,  the  compositor,  the  corrector,  tho  press- 
man, the  ink  maker,  besides  several  trades  which,  they 
■  take  iuto  their  assistance,  as  the  smith,  the  Joiner, 
About  the  time  Franklin  went  to  London  tho  art  had 
become  settled  in  its  usages,  which  were  much  like  those 
at  present,  except  in  regard  to  capitalizing,  then  much 
freer  than  now.  Among  the  ornaments  of  the  art  in  the 
years  which  followed  were  Cttslon,  tfie  type-founder ; 
Richardson,  the  novelist,  who  had  a  largo  establishment, 
mid  Baskerville,  Bulmor,  Nichols  and  Bowyer. 

Stereotyping  in  the  modem  way  began  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  who  also  first  introduced  the 
iron  press.  It  was  in  London  that  the  exertions  of  Iiiinig 
to  construct  a  power-press  were  success! ul,  mid  there 
also  composition  rollers  were  first  used.  The  general 
work  of  England  has  always  been  good,  and  although 
In  particular  lines  that  country  is  surpassed  by  Pnmee, 
Germany  tmd  America,  her  average  Is  still  high.  There 
have  been  many  eminent  printers  there  since  tlie  begin- 
ning of  this  century. 

Before  I7fifl  no  account  was  kept  of  the  number  of 
newspapers  sold  in  England.  Tlie  total  was  then  about 
83,000  a  day,  if  all  were  considered  daily.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  country  might  then  have  been  7  000,000, 
In  1700  there  were  sold  about  30,000  daily,  and  in  1790 
about  50,000.  The  circulation  increased  about  one-lialf 
in  the  years  between  1811  and  1S32,  although  the  popu- 
lation find  not  grown  much  more  than  10  per  cent.  In 
tho  former  year  75,000  copies  were  demanded,  and  in  tho 
latter  fl5,00().  The  largest  provincial  circulations  in  1833 
were  tlie  .Leeds  Mercury,  6,000  copies  a  week ;  tho  Liver- 
pool Mercury,  S,400  ;  the  Manchester  Times,  8,600  ;  tho 
ManchfSiier  Guardian,  S,fl00 ;  and  the  Stamford  Mercury, 
5,900.  There  were  only  two  newspapers  in  Birming- 
ham, six  in  Bristol,  ten  in  Liverpool,  four  In  Sheffield, 


five  in  Manchester,  and  four  in  Leeds,  Thirteen  pub- 
lished fewer  than  300  a  week,  and  one  published  less 
than  forty  a  week.  There  were  then  only  178  country 
newspapers  iu  England,  or  less  than  the  State  of  New 
York  possessed  at  the  same  time,  with  one-sixth  of  the 
population.  This  may  chiefly  be  ascribed  to  the  extra- 
ordinarily heavy  taxes  upon  advertisements  and  upon 
circulation, 

In  I8it4  newspapers  in  Loudon  were  sold  by  tho  pub- 
lishers to  newsmen,  At  that  time  tho  bettor  class  of 
daily  papers  sold  single  copies  when  asked  for  at  four- 
teen or  fifteen  cents  American  money,  Tho  newsmen 
purchased  the  sevenpenny  journals  by  quires  of  twenty- 
seven  papers,  paying  therefor  thirteen  shillings,  so  that 
their  gross  profit  on  this*  number  of  papers  wosf  orty-four 
cents.  The  stamp  duty  was  then  fourpence,  leav  lug  the 
cost  of  production  of  tho  paper  at  sis  or  seven  cents,  out 
of  which  must  bo  taken  the  newsdealer's  discount.  It 
was  estimated  by  McOuIloch  that  tho  newspaper  propri- 
etor thus  received  about  five  cents for  each  copy.  There 
scorns  to  have  been  in  1833  ten  dailies  in  London.  The 
largest  circulation  wns  that  of  the  Times,  about  11,000 
a  day ;  the  next  the  Horning  Herald,  with  7,400,  and 
then  followed  the  Morning  Chronicle,  Morning  Adver- 
tiser, Homing  Post,  Public  Ledger,  Cornier,  Globe.  Sun 
and  Standard  with  less  circulations,  but  exactly  what 
they  were  cannot  be  told,  as  their  returns  are  mixed  up 
with  others,  except  in  the  case  of  tho  Courier  and  Sun, 
which  printed,  respectively,  about  3,000  and  2,500.  On 
tlie  principal  journals  the  stamp  duty  paid  on  ciifulation 
was  $3B0,00O,  $115,000  and  fliO.OOG.  The  advertise- 
ment duties  on  the  Times  were  §76,000,  and  on  the  next 
ioumsil  in  magnitude  about  half  that  sum.  The  receipts 
from  that  souree  are  not  known,  The  expense  of  the 
Parliamentary  report  was  about  $15,000  a  year,  ten  re- 
porters being  required, 

The  total  number  of  newspapers  In  England  in  1834  was 
160,  of  which  thirty-one  were  in  London  and  185  in  the 
provinces ;  iu  1886  there  were  1,634,  of  which  409  were  in 
London  and  1,835  iu  the  provinces.  The  change  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  matter  has  also  been  vory  great. 
At  the  earlier  date  country  newspapers  wore  filled  almost 
entirely  with  local  news,  but  at  the  present  day  they  havo 
well- written  editorials,  foreign  correspondence,  an  abun- 
dance of  telegraphic  news,  literary  matter,  a  London  let- 
ter and  a  wealth  of  local  Information,  generally,  how- 
ever, written  in  n  very  colorless  style.  They  contain 
from  four  to  eight  times  as  much  matter  as  they  did  lifty 
years  ago.  More  thnn  a  score  of  the  larger  journals  have 
private  wires,  and  from  fifty  to  sixty  newspapers  have 
full  reports  of  all  that  is  done  in  Parliament.  Single 
weekly  nowspopers  have  been  sold  for  $£50,000.  This 
is  more  than  any  weekly  paper,  not  intended  for  circu- 
lation throughout  the  wholo  of  tho  United  States,  would 
bring  on  this  side  of  tlie  water. 

Newspapers  do  not  constitute  as  large  a  port  of  the 
printing  business  in  England  as  they  do  here.  In  nearly 
every  town  printing  existed  before  a  newspaper  was 
thought  of,  and  in  the  larger  places,  when  journalism 
did  begin,  expenses  were  so  great  comparatively,  and 
London  overshadowed  all  oilier  places  so  completely, 
that  growth  was  slow.  Until  nearly  sixty  years  ago 
thcro  was  a  tax  of  fourpence  on  all  newspapers,  a  duty 
of  three  shillings  and  sixpence  on  every  advertisement, 
and  threepence  per  pound  weight.  This  necessitated  a 
charge  of  seven  pence  for  newspapers  and  seven  shillings 
for  an  advertisement,  no  matter  how  small.  Few  kfnds 
of  business  could  pay  for  advertisements  at  tills  mte,  and 
tlie  effect  on  circulation  of  tlie  other  two  cluirges  was 
that  only  families  which  could  afford  to  keep  a  coach 
wore  rich  enough  to  take  in  a  dally  paper.  In  1836  the 
stamp  duty  wns  reduced  from  fourpence  to  a  penny ; 
the  duty  on  advertisements  was  taken  off  in  1858,  and  in 
1855  the  ponny  stamp  was  removed.  Tho  last  of  tho 
taxes,  that  of  three  halfpence  per  pound  on  paper,  was 
removed  in  186*1,   Since  1861  the  English  press  lias  been 
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completely  free,  although  each  newspaper  must  give  the 
name  of  its  printer  In  every  number. 

Tho  growth  o£  the  English  press  since  the  abolition  of 
the  duties  has  been  nemarkjible.  In  1881,  when  the  taxes 
were  hoavicst,  tlie  totid  yearly  circulation  of  newspapers 
in  the  United  Kingdom  was  38,648,814,  or  a  little  over 
1  S3.4TT  a  day.  In  1 8&if  three  years  after  tlie  last  tax  was 
taken  away,  the  circulation  lunounted  to  646,050,400,  or 
1,744,4118  a  day.  The  population  of  the  country  had  in- 
creased only  S&  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  printing  which  is  done  in  England  is 
very  great.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  font  that  it_  is 
the  principal  seat  of  production  of  books  for  the  entire 
English-speaking  world,  which  comprises  (J rent  Hritttin 
andlrehind,  Canada  and  tlie  other  British  possessions  in 
North  America,  Auftti'silla.  and  New  Zealand,  tlie  Cape 
Colony  and  many  scattered  islands  and  small  countries, 
which,  together  with  tlie  United  States,  liavo  110,000,000 
of  persons  to  whom  the  linglish  language  is  native, 
about  twice  the  number  of  those  who  speak  German, 
and  more  than  twice  the  numlier  of  those,  who  speak 
either  French  or  Spanish,  the  other  European  languages 
most  used.  The  English  tongue  is,  too,  the  official  lan- 
guage of  many  other  countries  which,  are  subject  to  the 
British  throne,  and  which,  with  those  mentioned,  consti- 
tute nearly  one-fifth  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  ia 
the  chief  language  of  sailors,  and  the  most  adventurous 
sportsmen  and  travelers  are  those  to  whom  it  Is  a  mother 
tongue.  Another  advimtage  enjoyed  by  English  pub- 
lishers is  tli  at  English  fa  read  and  spoken,  by  a  larger 
class  of  well-educated  and  rich  men  and  mcnneoustonied 
to  buy  books  than  any  other  language.  In  this  respect 
Germany,  which  has  a  greater  number  of  highly-edu- 
cated men,  cannot  contrast  with  England,  as  the  means 
of  the  book-buyers  there  arc  small.  This  explains  the 
common  appearance  of  (Jcrman  books  generally.  Tlie 
conditions  of  life  have  also  made  novel  writers  numer- 
ous. Probably  there  are  woto  persons  who  make  an  in- 
como  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  and  over  from  this 
source  in  England  than  in  all  tho  rest  of  the  world  to- 
gether. Circulating  libraries  cause  a  sale  to  a  certain 
amount  of  every  interesting  book.  Mudie  will  take  of 
an  ordinary  book  of  travels  a  hundred  copies,  but  of  a 
book  like  Stanley's  latest  a  thousand  or  two.  The  libra- 
ries, and  particularly  the  British  Museum,  assist  in  tlie 
preparation  of  learned  or  historical  works  by  tlie  full- 
ness of  tlieir  resources.  The  newspupers  have  ft  wide 
field  for  coinmeut,  as  tho  interests  of  England  extend 
over  the  whole  globe.  Labor  is  not  costly,  and  thus 
works  issued  In  Hie  United  Kingdom  can  be  introduced 
here,  paying  a  duty,  and  still  bo  as  cheap  as  our  own. 

More  capital  is  employed  in  printing  in  Great  Britain 
than  in  the  United  States,  comparing  establishment  with 
establishment,  us  customers  receive  a  more  extensive 
credit.  The  larger  houses  arc  nearly  all  many  years  old, 
having  he™  founded  by  the  fathers  or  grandfathers  of 
those  new  engaged  in  thorn.  There  are  many  offices 
which  eaoh  employ  several  hundred  hands,  including 
women  and  boys,  doing  printing,  binding  and  lithog- 
raphy and  several  pass  beyond  a  thousand .  Much  larger 
quantities  of  type  are  bought  than  in  Anioiica,  establish- 
ments sometimes  having  from  fifty  tons  up  to  three  or 
four  hundred  tons.  As  a  consequence,  leas  stereotyp- 
ing and  clcctrotyping  are  done  than  has  been  the  practice 
here,  the  former,  now  abandoned  by  Americans  except 
for  newspapers,  being  executed  In  Jinghind  ehielly  by 
the  paper  process.  Job-printing  is  distinctly  Inferior  to 
tliat  of  America.  There  aro  forty  or  fifty  turns  of  pness- 
l>uilders ;  but  as  a  rule  their  machines  are  not  so  woll  or 
rigidly  made  us  ours,  and  a  marked  inferiority  is  shown 
in  cut-work.  Hjwd-presses  are  largely  employed,  even 
in  London  offices.  Paper  is  chiefly  printed  wet.  Eng- 
land manufactures  her  own  paper  aud  her  own  ink.  The 
high  grades  of  black  ink  ore  better  than  are  generally 
produced  here.  In  wood-engraving,  which  was  revived 
there  and  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  by  Bewick 
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and  his  successors,  its  rank  is  respectable,  but  the  press- 
work  is  deflolent.  Steel  or  copperplate  engraving  is 
little  called  ior,  and  process  plates  arc  not  very  well 
made.  In  bookbinding  England  must  yiold  the  palm 
of  superiority  to  France,  although  she  has  many  bibllo- 
pegic  collectors.  Workmen  live  very  comfortably  there, 
although  wages,  judging  by  tho  Amcricau  standard,  are 
very  low.  Their  expenditures  are  based  on  a  lower  key. 
Journeymen  compositors  or  pressmen  receive  in  London 
about  nine  dollars  a  week,  ft  priee  which  sinks  in  coun- 
try towns  to  four,  four  and  a  half  nr  five  dollars,  Fore- 
men in  small  offices  in  London  will  nMelve  ten  dollars ; 
with  thirty  or  forty  hands,  twelve  dollars ;  with  a  hun- 
dred hands,  fifteen  dollars,  and  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstanees  twenty.  This  is  as  high  as  they  oan  reach, 
except  as  managers,  for  which  many  printers  have  net 
the  business  qualifications.  Li  small  towns  tho  printer 
frequently  learns  bookbinding  also,  and  there  may  be  a 
stationery  store  or  circulating  llhrary  attached,  so  that 
a  boy  at  the  end  of  his  time  may  have  a  knowledge  of 
all  of  these  subjects.  Boys  aro  generally  regularly  in- 
dentured.  Few  women  arc  employed  as  compositors. 

There  are  two  great  societies  of  compositors— one  in 
London  and  the  other  In  tlie  provinces.  The  secretary 
of  the  Provmcitil  Typographical  Society,  Henry  Slatfcer, 
lives  at  Manchester.  His  society  covers  the  whole  of 
England,  except  London.  The  secretary  of  the  London 
Society  of  Compositors,  with  an  office  at  No.  8  Raquct 
court,  "Fleet  street,  is  Charles  James  Drummond,  These 
societies  are  very  conservatively  managed  and  are  much 
less  likely  to  come  into  sudden  collision  with  tlieir  em- 
ployers than  the  American  organizations.  Besides  these 
theie  tire  over  a  dozen  unions  of  different  kinds  in  Lon- 
don, each  branch  of  work  being  represented. 

The  Printing  and  Allied  Trades  Association  in  London 
is  a  master  printers"  society,  brought  together  in  1890. 
ThoTo  is  no  corresponding  society  elsewhere.  The  Brit- 
ish Typographin  is  n  society  formed  to  study  the  methods 
of  printing  and  how  to  do  good  work,  and  its  member- 
ship extends  over  the  entire  Kingdom.  It  was  founded 
iu  1887  or  1839.  It  embraces  many  employers  as  well  as 
journeymen.  Seo  also  under  G-hisat  Bnti'Aiw.  London 
and  Statistics, 

English.— A  large  size  of  type,  the  next  above  pica 
and  next  smaller  than  Columbian.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  display  type  east  to  it,  but  it  is  little  used  as  a  text 
type  except  m  children's  books,  in  Bibles  and  bills  be- 
fore law-making  bodies.  Five  lines  make  an  inch.  It 
is  double  the  size  of  minion,  and  is  known  as  fourteen 
points  ia  tlie  point  system.  It  is  called  Saint  Augustin 
in  French,  Mittel  in  German,  media  an  in  Dutch,  and  Silvio 
in  Italian. 

This  line  is  sot  in  English. 

English  Pace. — An  old  term  for  Old  English  or 
black-letter, 

English  L&ng-uage-—  The  language  chiefly  spoken 
in  the  British  Islands  and  in  the  United  State*  of  Amer- 
ica, It  belongs  to  the  Teutonic  family,  and  is  most 
closoiy  allied  to  the  Dutch,  as  spoken  in  Holland,  of  all 
tho  languages  with  a  considerable  literature.  Its  sub- 
family consists  of  tho  Dutch,  Bolgic,  Frisian  and  Piatt- 
Deutsch  tongues,  as  contrasted  with  the  High  German 
on  tlie  one  hand  and  Swedish,  Danish  and  Icelandic  on 
the  other.  It  is  not  tlie  Indigenous  language  of  Britain, 
but  first  appeared  there  about  tho  year  450,  having  pre- 
viously been  spoken  at  some  phieos  on  the  continent, 
near  the  southern  boundary  of  Denmark  and  tlie  northern 
boundary  of  Holland.  As  tho  invaders  drove  out  the 
Celts,  who  had  previously  occupied  tho  whole  of  Eng- 
land, the  new  language,  which  has  commonly  been  called 
Anglo-&ajcon,  took  Its  place.  Much  was  written  in  It, 
and  its  remains  still  have  a  great  deal  that  Is  valuable  to 
tlie  student  of  grammar,  of  history  and  of  manners,  but 
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little  to  attract  those  persons  whoso  whole  idea-  of  Ifteia- 
ture  is  something  which  will  interest.  The  Danes  con- 
quered a  portion  of  England  afterwards,  and  mnny  words 
from  their  language  tiro  still  to  be  found  in  the  dialects 
of  the  North,  In  1000  William  the  Conqueror  invaded 
England  and  made  it  subject.  French,  as  spoken  in  Nor- 
mandy, then  became  the  language  of  law,  politics  and 
high  lifo,  and  Old  English  began  to  disintegrate,  It 
gradually  lost  its  grammar,  which  inuch  resembled  that 
of  High  German  of  the  present  day.  There  were  four 
cases  and  three  genders,  the  latter  not  depending  upon 
nature,  but  being  arbitrary.  By  HCMJ  the  language  w(w 
somewhat  simplified,  by  1200  it  was  abandoned  as  a  lit- 
erary tongue,  and  In  1300  the  speech  hud  assumed  much 
of  its  present  foim,  writers  again  beginning  its  use. 
Chaucer,  Wyckliffo  and  Sir  Join  Mantle  vi  lie-  were  the 
earliest  considerable  writers.  Many  words  were  Sor- 
rowed from  the  French,  as  later  they  came  in  from  the 
Latin,  and  still  later  from  the  Greek,  Tiie  translations 
of  the  Bible  have  had  a  great  part  In  the  settlement  of 
the  tongue,  and  the  high  authority  of  Shakespeare,  who 
died  in  1018,  has  preserved  the  usngc  of  hi3  age  to  a 
great  extent,  Very  little  now  reud  In  English  is  older 
than  Shakespeare,  and  only  one  play  of  any  early  dra- 
matist, except  the  Hard  of  Avon,  is  now  ever  put  on  the 
stage,  tho  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  by  Hassinger, 
being  the  exception.  Spenser  and  Cliauccr  are  very  lit- 
tle read,  and  the  minor  authors  still  les3,  English  grew 
more  polished  and  more  flexible  nndei'  Pope  and  liry- 
den,  whose  prose  may  be  regarded  us  among  the  veiy 
best  in  English.  The  elaborate  sentences,  with  their 
involutions,  of  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor  never  took 
root,  nnd  even  the  balanced  phrases  of  Johnson  left  no 
follower?,  Addison  and  Swift  set  tlic  key  for  tho  Eng- 
lish of  to-day.  There  is,  however,  to  a  well-trained  ear 
a  slight  difference  between  what  was  written  in  1800  and 
now,  and  more  between  1750  and  1803.  Some  expres- 
sions have  gone  out  of  use  and  others  have  come  in.  In 
the  last  century  it  was  Said  that  a  house  was  a-buildiug, 
but  most  persons  to-day  would  say  it  was  being  built. 
Others  who  desired  to  speak  grammatically  would  say 
the  house  is  building ;  but  that  would  imply  an  object, 
and  objectors  might  ask  wliat  particular  thing  the  house 
was  building.  Many  new  words  have  been  brought  in 
and  there  are  many  added  senses. 

An  enumeration  of  the  words  which  would  be  under- 
stood by  every  fairly-educated  man,  excluding  strange 
ones,  such  as  abacus,  epidermal  and  mariput  and  the 
like,  but  counting  a  word  only  once,  no  matter  in  how 
many  forms  it  may  occur,  shows  only  about  ten  thou- 
sand. Allowing  each  variation  to  be  a  different  word, 
Jc-lmson  In  his  first  edition  had  between  thirty  and  forty 
thousand ;  butsubsequeut  lexicographers  have  increased 
the  list  until  there  are  now  enumerated  over  one  hunth-ed 
and  fifty  thousand.  It  is  probable  the  New  English  Dic- 
tionary will  bring  the  list  up  to  two  hundred  thousand. 
Special  vocabularies  are  rapidly  increasing.  Eticli  calling 
or  science  must  lmve  distinctive  words.  This  Dictionary 
has  several  hundred  never  before  defined  and  several 
thousand  not  in  the  first  Webster.  The  first  great  part 
of  tho  language  is  the  Old  English  or  Anglo-Saxon.  All 
the  most  necessary  words  are  derived  f  rom  ft,  as  water, 
milk,  bread,  horse,  sea  Eind  sun.  So  are  the  prepositions 
and  conjunctions  and  the  irregular  verbs.  The  words  are 
not  so  numerous  as  thoso  from  French  and  Latin,  but  are 
much  more  frequently  used.  Thus  in  live  verses  of  St. 
John  seventy  words  are  Saxon  and  two  are  derived  from 
other  sources  ;  of  Seventy -nine  words  in  Addison  twelvo 
arc  from  other  sources  ;  and  of  eighty-nine  In  Jlilton 
sixteen  arc  foreign,  Even  Dr.  Johnson,  in  one  passage, 
has  sixty  Saxon  :md  twenty-one  foreign  words.  Sharon 
Turner  gives  two  extracts,  one  to  show  how  few  foreign 
words  are  necessary,  and  the  other  how  many  can  be  in- 
troduted,  those  from  foreign  sources  being  in  Italic : 

"  And  they  made  ready  the  preterit  against  Joseph 
came  at  noon ;  for  they  heard  that  they  should  cat  bread 


there ,  And  when  J'tntquh  came  home,  they  brought  1dm 
the  pivwtti  which  was  in  their  hand  into  the  house,  and 
bowed  themselves  to  him  to  tho  earth.  And  he  asked 
them  of  their  welfare,  and  said,  Is  your  father  well,  tho 
old  man  of  whom  yo  spake  ?  Is  ho  yet  alive  ?  And 
they  answered,  Thy  servant  our  father  is  in  good  health, 
he  is  yet  alive.  And  they  bowed  down  their  heads,  and 
made  obei&miee.  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  his 
bretlieT  Benjamin,  Ills  mother's  son,  and  said,  Is  this 
your  younger  brother,  of  whom  ye  snako  unto  mo  ? 
And  he  said,  God  be  fftwiotia  unto  thee,  my  son." — 
Q&netiB,  xliii,  35-30. 

"Of  genius,  that  power  which  constitutes  aj™f;  that 
quality  without  which  judgment  is  cold  and  knowledge 
is  inert ;  that  energy  which  eoUec fs,  cmnhium,  cmplijies, 
and  animate*  J  tho  mperioriip  must,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, be  allowed  to  Dryden.  It.  1st  not  to  be  infeiveti  that 
of  this  poetit-jil  vigor  Popa  had  only  a  little,  boeauso  Dry- 
den hod  more ;  for  every  other  writer  since  Milton  must 
give  place  taPi?pf>;  and  even  of  Dryden  it  must  be  said 
that,  if  he  has  brighter  pm-ugi-ivpJis,  he  has  not  better 
poems. " — Johnson . 

Next  to  the  Saxon  in  frequency  is  the  French.  This 
has  been  borrowed  from  the  old  Norman  French,  as  well 
as  the  more  modern  tongue  of  Racine  and  Voltaire, 
French  hsis  Latin  as  a  root,  but  took  many  words  from 
other  sources.  Long  words  from  Latin  were  generally 
cot  down,  so  wo  often  have  these  In  both  forms,  tis  in 
mere,  derived  from  matcT.  This  exists  in  English  as 
mare,  a  female  horse,  and  maternal,  motherly.  Many 
Latin  words  which  eo mo  to  us  arc  not  in  literary  French, 
and  the  freedom  with  which  Greek  could  bo  compounded 
and  then  used  to  represent  ideas  lias  caused  many  thou- 
sand technical  words  to  bo  added  from  this  source.  A 
recent  example  is  agnostic,  where  a  privative  is  prefixed 
to  a  word  which  signifies  to  know.  Many  Hebrew  words 
are  used  in  Uioology,  and  nouns  to  describe  particular 
tilings  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Whole  world,  us 
algebra,  nssassm,  pottito  and  caviare.  It  is  probable  that 
this  tendency  will  increase. 

English,  while  having  a  nice  discrimination  in  the  use 
of  words,  is  almost  entirely  without  grammar.  Ideas 
arc  interpreted  by  position.  Usually  speaking,  words 
follow  a  certain  order  in  the  sentence,  the  writer  or 
speaker  not  attempting  to  invert  the  phrase  in  order  to 
give  more  prominence  to  a  certain  Idea,  In  languages 
with  a  complicated  grammar  the  lending  Idea  Is  often 
shown  by  buying  the  word  which  relates  to  it  placed 
first.  It  is  thus  emphasized.  Formerly  this  grammar, 
liko  the  Gcnnan,  was  difficult.  The  Lord's  Prayer  is 
here  given  in  the  Oldest  form,  with  an  interlinear  trans- 
lation : 

Fseder  lire,  thu  the  eart  on  heofenum,  si  thin  nama 
leather  out,  thou  that  art    in     he^vun,     he  thy  name 
gchaigod ;     to-becume     thin  rice.    Geweorthc  thin 
hallowed ;  beuome  [1st  come)  tby  kingdom.     Happen  thy 

willa  on  eortlian,  swa  swa  on  heofenum.  Urne 
Will     on     euilh        bo    eo  ws}  In       linaiyoii.  Our 

chcghwamllcan  hlaf  sylo  us  to-daeg.  And  forgyf  ub  rire 
dftli^  loaf  gWo  us  to-day.     And  fofefve  ub  our 

gyltas,  swa  swa  we  forgifath  lirum  gyltendnm.  And 
guilts,  so  as  wo  forfjlyo  our  dobttrS,  And 
nc  gclncde  tliu  us  on  eostnungc,  ac  alys  us  of  yflo  : 
not  lead  thou  its  into  temptation,  but  deliver  ub  from  evil : 
Sothlice. 
So  bo  it. 

The  tendency  of  to-day  is  to  cast  sentences  in  the 
simplest  and  most  direct  forms,  using  only  enough  in- 
volution or  modification  to  prevent  monotony.  In  this 
particular  our  language  is  like  French.  Words  are  used 
by  writers  generally  only  in  the  senses  made  certain  by 
their  employment  by  good  authors.  This  is  not  neces- 
sary, as  Knglisli  has  been  modified  in  times  past  by  au- 
thors and  speakers,  and  must  be  still  further  in  many 
respects  in  the  future.  Knowledge  is  becoming  greater ; 
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the  arts  and  sciences  are  subdivided,  and  those  who  tench 
or  write  on  them  must  employ  or  invent  new  words  which 
shall  expross  then  ideas  moi'e  definitely  tliim  was  once 
necessary.  Thus  the  whole  electrical  phraseology,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  words,  has  been  coined  with- 
in the  present  generation ;  chemistry  and  geology  have 
been  much  enlarged,  and  military  affairs  nave  needed 
many  addition")  words.  Machinery  has  a  vast  vocabu- 
lary, continually  enlarging.  But  tlie  speech  of  common 
life  bus  also  many  new  words,  owing  to  new  foods  and 
dishes,  new  amusements  or  new  adornments.  Old  words 
have  been  revived,  as  kettledrum.  The  printer  or  proof- 
reader, therefore,  who  is  charged  with  responsibility  has 
a  difficult  task  before  him  in  attempting  to  reduce  to 
type  the  copy  furnished  to  him.  The  medical  vocabu- 
lary differs  from  that  of  law,  and  each  of  thein  from  that 
of  the  church.  Borne  expressions  are  ridiculous,  and 
must  be  amended,  while  others,  although  infrequent, 
(ainnot  he  touched,  The  proof-reader  or  compositor 
who  desires  to  Obtain  a  clear  knowledge  of  English  must 
study  it  in  the  works  of  the  best  authors.  Among  them 
must  bo  mentioned  the  Bible,  authorized  edition,  al- 
though having  many  antiquated  expressions  ;  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  also  with  many  ancient  uses  of 
words ;  Shakespeare,  although  perverted  by  the  care- 
lessness of  hie  original  publishers  and  the  conjectures 
of  subsequent  editors,  and  using  language  ■with  a  free- 
dom we  Cannot  now  imitate !  Milton,  whose  writings 
contain  many  inversions  and  half-Englished  words  ; 
Pope,  Drydcn,  Swift,  Addison  and  Steele.  In  this  cen- 
tury those  moat  distinguished  for  their  clearness,  beauty 
and  simplicity  of  language  aro  Irving  and  Hawthorne  on 
this  side  of  the  water,  and  Thackeray  and  Cardinal  New- 
man on  the  other  side.  The  last  two  have  carried  Eng- 
lish to  its  highest  pitch.  There  arc,  however,  many 
colloquialisms  in  Thackeray.  Macauhw  is  too  antithet- 
ical for  imitation,  Dickens  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  are  not 
good  examples  of  mere  style,  as  both  have  many  slovenly 
expressions,  and  the  former  is  frequently  affected.  Scott 
has  many  turns  of  language  which  belong  beyond  the 
Tweed.  A  student,  however,  who  is  on  his  guard  against 
faults  in  style  can  and  should  read  all  of  tliese  and  many 
more.  Defoe,  Fielding,  Dr,  Johnson,  Hallam,  Carlyle, 
Mackintosh  and  many  other  novelists,  historians  and 
clitics  are  necessary.  Among  those  living  at  the  present 
day  Tennyson  has  the  highest  rank  in  poetry  as  to  form, 
English  will  soon  be  the  universal  language.  Spoken 
by  two  great  nations,  by  the  colonists  in  two  vast  coun- 
tries, and  in  many  other  places,  it  is  the  tongue  of  the 
adventurous,  the  learned  and  the  rich.  There  are  many- 
new  lands  yet  to  be  Settled  in  which  it  will  predomi- 
nate. It  is  at  present  spoken  by  about  110,000,000  per- 
sons, In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  HI.  it  was  used  by 
about  3,000,000,  and  at  tho  beginning  of  this  century  by 
20,000,000,  Before  the  year  »000  it  may  reasonably  be 
expected  that  550,000,000  persons  will  employ  it  in  their 
daily  conversation.  Russian,  Spanish,  French  and  Ital- 
ian cannot  then  expect  to  be  spoken  by  moi'e  tlian  twice 
as  many  as  now,  and  Unglish  will  become,  what  Lathi 
once  was,  and  what  Yolaphk  in  our  day  has  essayed  to  be, 
the  universal  language,  or  that  with  which  the  traveler, 
the  trader  and  the  scholar  can  pass  every  where  and  uu- 
lock  the  stores  of  all  knowledge. 

Engraving. — The  art  of  representing,  by  means  of 
lines  or  points  produced  on  a  wooden  or  metallic  sub- 
stance by  cutting  or  corrosion,  the  figures,  lights  and 
shades  of  objects  iu  order  to  multiply  them  by  means  of 
printing.  The  artist  is  to  the  engraver  what  the  author 
is  to  the  translator.  He  cannot  make  a  perfectly  servile 
copy,  for  the  substance  on  which  he  works  forbids,  and 
it  is  necessary  that  he  shall  also  have  an  artist's  percep- 
tions as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  drawing.  He  is  obliged, 
by  the  use  of  black  and  white  lines,  to  convey  to  the 
public  the  ideas  of  the  painter  or  draughtsman,  That 
may  be  in  great  masses,  or  in  broken  bits,  or  in  colors  ; 
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the  engraver  has  only  one  way  of  showing  them,  which 
is  by  the  use  of  black  and  white  lines.  However  varied 
the  hues,  all  appear  as  black  in  the  reproduction. 

There  are  two  main  schools  of  engraving,  Steel  or  cop- 
per and  wood.  In  tho  latter  the  part  which  Is  to  show 
projects  above  the  surface  of  the  remainder  of  the  block, 
that  which  is  not  to  print  at  all  being  cut  away,  while 
in  steel-cngmvmgthe  lines  are  cut  into  the  plate,  and  they 
atone  print.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  the  latter  must 
be  the  most  delicate,  as  it  is  easier  to  cut  a  line  into  a 
block  tlian  to  cut  away  the  part  around  the  line  and  leave 
that  in  relie  £.  An  extremely  fine  line  in  wood-engraving 
soon  gets  broken  on  the  press.  Engraving  is  divided  into 
three branches : 

I, — Steel  (or  copperplate)  engraving  : 

1.  Line.  I         8.  Mezzotint. 

%.  Stipphs,  |  4.  Etching. 

5.  Aquatint. 
II. — Wood-engraving : 

1.  Wood-engraving,  properly  bo  ealled- 
3.  Process  engraving. 
Ill, — Lithography, 

9ee  under  each  of  these  headings.  Process  engraving 
cannot  strictly  be  called  engraving,  as  it  depends  upon 
the  action  of  "light  and  chemicals,  and  is  touched  by  no 
tool  oxcept  possibly  to  clear  out  large  vacant  spaces, 
In  much  there  is  not  even  a  drawing.  Neither  can  lith- 
ography properly  bo  called  engraving,  as  tlie  stone  is  not 
out  into,  except  in  some  cases  Sufficiently  to  allow  the 
paper  to  toueli  it  without  danger  of  smutting.  It  is 
really  a  chemical  reproduction  of  a  drawing. 

Engrossing  Hand.— A.  stiff  and  foi-mal  hand  en- 
graved by  Cottroll  about  1768  for  a  law-printor.  It  is  a 
script,  iu  two-line  English. 

Enlever  (Fr.J. — To  take  away, 

Ennis,  TUohard-,  a  printer  of  9t.  Louis,  was  bom  in 
Kilkenny,  Ireland,  on  December  13, 1833.  His  parents 
removed  to  Montreal,  Canada,  when  he  was  a  child,  and 
he  there  loanied  his  trade,  lie  went  to  St.  Louis  as  a 
young  man,  being  em- 
ployed in  the  Demo- 
crat job  offlee.  In  1837 
he  bought  a  half  in- 
terest in  the  Telegraph 
of  Alton,  111.,  but  two 
years  later  returned  to 
St.  Louis,  whore  he 
has  since  been  engaged 
sis  an  employing  print- 
er and  stationer.  The 
most  remarkable  book 
published  by  him  was 
the  Laws  of  the  Chero- 
kee Nation,  fn English 
and  Cherokee.  Soma 
of  the  characters  and 
accents  hud  to  be  in- 
vented, and  special 
punches  and  matrixes  wure  prepared.  The  business  of 
his  bouse  is  now  very  extensive,  It  is  known  as  the  R. 
&T.  A.  Ennis  Stationery  Company.  Mr.  Ennis  ImS  Writ- 
ten much  on  printing,  and  has  been  a  contributor  to  many 
newspapers.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the Typothetee 
of  his  city,  and  was  selected  by  his  delegation  at  the 
banquet  in  Chicago  in  1887  as  their  representative,  as  he 
is  an  eloquent  and  effective  speaker. 

EnschedA — A.  noted  family  of  Dutch  type-founders. 
Tho  first  who  embarked  in  tbis  occupation  was  Isaac 
Enschodc,  born  iu  1681  and  dying  in  1761,  He  began 
business  in  1703.  His  sou,  Johannes  Enschedl,  who  was 
born  live  years  later,  united  with  his  other  business  tho 
Amsterdam  Courant.  He  died  in  1760.  The  late  head 
of  the  bouse  was  Jean  Enschedis,  who  died  in  1U(J6  at 
tbo  age  of  eighty-two.  This  family  still  carries  on  type- 
founding  in  Haarlem.  His  successors  published  in  1907 
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a.  specimen-book  containing  their  ancient  characters  and 
giving  a  history  of  their  house.  Many  of  the  punches 
of  Christoilel  van  Dijck  arc-  still  in  their  possession. 

Entoarer  (PY.). — To  surround,  as  with  a  border. 

Entrefilet  (Fr.J.— A  rule. 

Envelope. — A  paper  cover  to  a  letter.  This  was  its 
original  use,  hut  it  1st  now  employed  for  every  tiling  for 
which  fi  cover  la  needed.  It  (lUTers  from  a  wrapper  by 
having  ita  ends  closed,  wliile  in  a  wrapper  they  are  open. 
Common  use  of  envelope*  is  comparatively  roccnt,  yet 
there  are  occasional  instances  of  tlieir  employment  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years.  In  the  English  State 
Paper  Office  there  is  one  of  tho  data  of  1096,  very  much 
like  those  at  present,  and  in  Gil  Bias,  published  in  171 5, 
one  of  the  characters  takes  a.  couple  of  letters  and  puts 
them  in  envelopes.  After  the  Introduction  of  penny 
postage  111  England,  on  January  10,  W40,  they  jjecame 
common  in  that  Country,  and  in  America  some  five  years 
later.  In  1851  or  185&,  when  Congress  made  a  consider- 
able reduction  in  postage,  correspondence  became  in  con- 
sequence much  mors  common,  and  envelopes  soon  were 
in  great  demand, 

The  earliest  manufacturer  of  envelopes  In  New  York 
iras  an  Englishman  named  Dangerlleld,  "who  began  about 
1840.  By  18S0  the  Use  of  this  urtiele  ]md  becomo  com- 
mon enough  for  several  other  iirms  to  embaTk  jn  the 
business ;  but  machinery  was  not  employed  until  just 
before  tho  war.  Prior  to  that  time  tho  blanks  were  cut 
out  by  ordinary  chisels  and  pasted  and  folded  by  hand. 
Only  two  or  three  thousand  could  bo  made  in  a  day  by 
one  person.  Machines  were  invented  in  England  in  1845 
by  warren  de  la  Iiue  and  Edwin  Hill,  and  many  changes 
and  improvements  were  made  upon  them  for  tho  next  ten 
yours. 

The  American  machines,  however,  were  net  borrowed 
from  the  English.  There  were  several  problems  con- 
nected with  their  manufacture,  eaeh  of  which  was  solved 
only  after  considerable  time.  Envelopes  are  cut  out  by 
stamps  in  a  screw  press,  several  hundreds  sit  once.  The 
design  is  of  the  extreme  size  of  tlie  envelope  when  un- 
folded, and  consists  of  the  front,  back  flap,  two  side  flaps 
and  closing  flap.  With  many  forms  there  is  much  waste 
in  cutting,  as  a  rectangular  piece  of  paper  will  not  an- 
swer for  the  blank,  Economy  of  paper  must  be  studied. 
The  three  lower  Haps  must  be  so  gummed  that  when  they 
are  folded  together  they  will  make  a  nent  union,  find  the 
top  flap  must  also  be  gummed,  but  left  Open,  so  that 
tlie  gum  may  diy  before  being  turned  down.  To  effect 
these  various  purposes  many  contrivances  have  been 
made,  perliaps  accomplishing  one  object  well,  and  from 
a  union  of  tlie  various  good  points  tlie  machine  of  the 
present  day  has  bocn  evolved,  which  will  take  off  the  top 
Sheet  of  a  pile  of  blanks  arranged  on  a  feed-board  before 
it,  fold  it,  gum  it,  and  pass  it  out  to  the  delivery.  When 
it  Is  fed  by  band  the  groatcst  Bpecd  of  a  girl  has  been 
35,000  a  day,  but  where  self- feeding  is  applied  the  result 
may  mount  up  to  55,000  a  day.  The  earliest  patent  for 
American  machinery  in  the  making  of  envelopes  was 
that  of  Ezra  Ooloinan  of  Philadelphia,  granted  in  18ftiJ. 
There  has  been  much  litigation  connected  with  envelope 
machinery  patents. 

Envelopes  generally  are  of  fom*  kinds — drug,  pay, 
commercial  and  official.  The  hist  are  large,  used  by  pub- 
lic officials,  by  corporations  and  by  lawyers.  Commercial 
envelopes  arc  those  generally  employed  ;  pay  envelopes 
are  a  size  still  smaller,  used  more  than  for  any  other  pur- 
pose for  payments  in  manufacturing  and  commercial 
establishments ;  and  drug  envelopes  arc  needed  by  apoth- 
ecaries in  putting  up  tlieir  prescriptions.  There  are  be- 
sides commonly  made,  although  not  in  quantities  equal 
to  the  other  varieties,  coin,  portfolio,  photograph,  insur- 
ance policy,  clearing-house,  birthday,  money  express, 
glove,  tooth-brush,  comb,  thcatro  ticket,  catalogue  and 
pamphlet,  Christmas,  Easter,  express,  scarf  and  valentine 
card  envelopes.   Paper  for  them  is  calculated  generally 


to  a  size  Sf33^  by  80  inches,  although  many  manufacturers 
use  larger  sikcs  for  convenience  in  their  machines.  Tbe 
papers  vary  on  tlie  above  stated  siase  from  twenty-two  to 
seventy-five  pounds  a.  ream,  and  are  of  many  qualities, 
Paper  for  envelopes  should  be  rather  tough,  as  the  folds 
made  are  very  sharp.  The  kinds  most  used  are  the  com- 
mercial, of  which  there  are  six  sizes ;  there  are  six  of  tbe 
oOleial  sizes,  three  of  pay  and  four  of  drug.  The  small' 
*est  si?c  regularly  kept  ou  hand  is  1%  by  2%  inches,  and 
the  largest  Is  8  by  13^.  Some  envelopes  are  cloth  lined 
to  give  greater  security,  and  some  are  partially  lined. 
The  usual  length  is  nearly  double  tlie  width,  hut  square, 
document  and  baronial  envelopes  axe  made  only  a  little 
longer  than  their  width.  Envelopes  for  wedding  and 
society  invitations,  &c.,  are  made  out  of  paper  ot  high 
quality. 

For  low-grade  envelopes  the  mucilage  is  made  from 
gum  Senegal,  but  stareh,  dextrine  aud  a  hundred  other 
substances  are  used.  For  a  high  grade  of  envelopes 
gum  arabic  is  employed.  Sometimes  they  are  kept  un- 
gummed.  They  are  usually  packed  in  boxes  containing 
250  or  500  envelopes.  They  are  known  as  low  cut  when 
the  flaps  at  tlie  back  are  cut  down  as  much  as  possible, 
still  giving  an  opportunity  for  closing ;  government 
envelopes.  In  which  tlie  closing  flap  has  much  more  to 
adhere  to,  and  high  cut  when  the  top  of  tlie  higher  flaps 
runs  straight  across ,  or  nearly  so.  Tinted  faces  are  made, 
and  there  are  embossed,  gilded  and  figured  envelopes. 

"With  the  successive  improvements  in  manufacture  the 
consumption  of  envelopes  has  increased  and  their  price 
has  lessened.  In  183fl  letters  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land were  not  generally  inclosed  in  envelopes ;  in  1341 
one-half  were  inclosed,  and  in  1850  one  hundred  out  of 
one  hundred  and  twelve  were  inclosed,  In  tlie  United 
States  it  umy  he  said  that  in  1345  few  letters  were  in 
envelopes ;  in  1833  nearly  all  were,  It  is  now  supposed 
tlmt  the  consumption  of  envelopes  in  this  country  is 
from  eight  to  ten  millions  a  day,  or  not  far  from  three 
thousand  millions  a  year,  of  which  two  hundred  millions 
are  government  stamped  envelopes.  These  envelopes 
tlie  government  sells  at  the  very  lowest  cost,  and  in  ad- 
dition prints  a  Tctum  request  free  of  charge,  when  a 
sufficient  number  are-  ordered,  thus  inflicting  an  injury 
upon  printers  and  envelope  makers,  who  would  other- 
wise have  this  work  to  do,  at  prices  which  to  them  would 
be  remunerative.  Much  of  the  use  of  envelopes  is  in 
commerce,  OS  coverings  of  this  kind  are  found  to  be  very 
convenient  and  neat.  Very  large  sizes,  even  SO  by  30 
inches,  are  sometimes  thus  manufactured.  The  print- 
ing of  envelopes  is  not  among  the  work  most  desired  in 
a  printing-office,  as  if  tlie  flap  is  folded  there  is  one  thick- 
ness more  of  paper  on  a  part  of  tho  lines  than  on  the  rest, 
and  if  tho  flap  is  opened  out  more  time  must  be  put  upon 
the  job,  The  envelope  being  of  two  thicknesses  together 
dots  not  evon  then  print  as  well  as  other  jobs.  Tlie  price 
for  envelopes  is  always  low,  as  envelope  makers  generally 
endeavor  to  print  large  orders  themselves,  and  will  fre- 
quently do  the  printing  and  furnish  the  envelope  for  the 
same  rate  that  they  will  sell  the  unprinted  envelope  to 
tho  printer.  To  secure  greater  profits  the  envelope  man- 
ufacture's at  vinious  times  formed  combinations  to  regu- 
late the  prices  and  qualities  of  goods,  Such  combinations 
regularly  fell  through,  the  last,  formed  in  1387,  having  by 
far  the  strongest  orgiinization,  but  going  to  pieces  finally , 
Tlie  chief  Seats  of  tlie  manufacture  lire  in  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Hartford,  Kockville,  Springfield,  Holyoke  and 
Worcester.  There  arc  about  thirty  large  firms  engaged  i  n 
the  business,  besides  a  number  of  smaller  manufacturers. 

Ephr&ta. — A  town  in  tlie  interior  of  Pennsylvania 
where  printing  was  carried  on  for  many  years  before  the 
Revolution.  It  bud  tlie  Second  German  press  established 
in  Pennsylvania,  Saner  at  tJermantowu  having  begun 
there  somewhat  earlier.  A  great  number  of  publications 
were  issued,  among  others  the  largest  work  of  America 
in  colonial  times,  Hie  Elutige  Sehau- Plata,  or  Book  of 
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Martyrs.  This  extended  to  1,514  pages  in  folio.  The 
press  lasted  from  1745  to  1819  or  1830. 

The  society  which  began  these  publications  and  which 
owned  the  press  was  a  branch  of  the  Seventh  Day  Bap- 
tist Church,  then  find  now  known  as  Dunkards.  They 
were  Germans,  and  caine  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  sect  began  in 
16&4,  their  views  being  that  extreme  plainness  should  he 
followed  in  dress,  that  baptism  was  necessary  for  a 
Christian,  that  the  true  day  for  the  observance  of  tho 
Sabbath  was  Saturday,  and  that  it  was  wrong  to  bear 
arms  or  to  take  hitman  life.  From  the  last  dogma  they 
wore  ontitlod  by  themselves  tho  Defenseless  Christians. 
The  settlement,  which  was  formed  on  the  Cocallco  Crack, 
in  Lancaster  County,  was  known  as  Ephrats..  Its  leader 
was  Conrad  Seise). 

Finding  that  it  was  necessary  to  instruct  his  people  in 
religious  tmtlis.  Beisel  procured  a  press,  type  and  paper 
and  began  Issuing  books  in  German.  Borne  were  Ger- 
man works  reprinted,  others  wore  translated  from  the 
Dutch,  and  some  were  prepared  in  America,  and  were 
reprinted  in  Germany.  Largo  editions  of  one  or  two 
were  published,  and  their  productions  are  still  treasured 
among  the  Dunkards  und  other  German-speaking  people 
of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Illinois.  This  press  printed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  five  languages,  and 
while  the  Congress  Of  the  Confederation  sat  at  Lancaster 
it  printed  tho  Continental  money.  Its  issues  Ore  highly 
prized  by  collectors. 

Epigxafe  (Ital,). — An  epigraph.  This  is  a  quotation 
on  a.  title-page  or  at  the  head  of  a  chapter,  set  in  much 
smaller  type  than  the  body  and  pushed  forward  to  the 
end  of  the  lias.  It  may  be  only  a.  line,  or  it  may  be  a 
dojfen.  This  practice  is  unknown  in  England,  out  is 
somewhat  followed  in  France. 

Fpitaphu — An  inscription  on  a  tomb  in  houor  of  the 
dead;  alsolines  commemorative  of  an  individual.  Many 
quaint  epitaphs  wore  devised  by  printers  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  Franklin  in  his  youth 
prepared  an  epitaph  for  himself  in  imitation  of  one  in 
an  old  book,  but  it  was  not  used.  Instead  of  it  only  tho 
■words  "Benjamin  and  Deborah  Franklin,  17£K>,"  were 
inscribed  upon  bis  tfiiub,  Frimklin'a  early  epitaph  read 
thus: 


THE  BODY; 
of 

BBKJAaiH        AN  KLIN, 
Frihtbh, 

{Luce  the  cover  of  an  old  book,  its  contents  torn  out 
and  strict  of  its  lettering  and  gliding). 
Lies  hare,  food  for  worms ; 
Yet  the  wort  Itself  shall  not  be  lout, 
For  It  will  (ag  be  believed}  appear  onoe  mora 
In  a  now  and  mora  beautiful  edition, 
COiTMted  Mid  tiincndiMi  bv 

THE  AUT1IOR, 


Basltervllle,  who  was  a  Deist,  was  bulled  upright  in 
his  own  garden.  Upon  his  tomb  was  placed  the  follow- 
ing inscription ; 


BtbaMheii: 

EOnftath  this  tomb.  In  iuiconseci'n,ted  crrotind, 
A  friend  to  tlie  liberties  of  mankind  dfiBotod 
His  body  to  be  iqutuhI. 
liny  the  fliiunple  contribute  to  emancipate  tby 
Mind  from  tho  idle  fears  of  superstition 
Arid  the  wleked  arts  of  prlestbood. 


Hpitome. — A  compendium  or  abridgment. 
Kpontje  (Fr,).— Sponge. 

Epreu've  (Fr.). — Proof ;  cpreuve  d'artiste,  artist's 
proof. 
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Equal  Mart. — A  sign  used  in  arithmetic,  thus:  — . 
It  is  not  the  parallel  mark  laid  on  ila  side. 

Equivalent  Weights  of  Paper-— The  difference 
in  weight  between  two  sizes  to  compensate  for  a  larger 
or  smaller  sheet.  Thus  a  sheet  32  by  33  inches  might 
have  been  used  to  print  the  first  edition  of  a  book,  A 
different  shape  might  bo  required  for  a  second  edition, 
more  matter  coins  added  and  the  type  reset  The  new 
sheet  is  38  by  43,  but  of  equivalent  weight  to  the  former, 
which  was  forty  pounds.  What  weight  shall  be  used  ? 
Tho  answer  is  obtained  by  finding  the  number  of  square 
inches  in  each  size,  multiplying  tho  larger  number  by 
forty,  tho  number  of  pounds,  and  dividing  the  result  by 
the  area  of  the  smaller  sheet.    Tims ; 

33x83  =  28x43;  :  40:  W^. 
The  arcfi  of  tlie  srmiller  sheet  is  704  square  inches,  and 
of  the  larger  1, 176  Square  inches,  Therefore,  40  pounds 
to  the  smaller  siase  will  be  equivalent  to  pounds  in 
the  larger  one.  Tables  liave  been  constructed  to  show 
these  differences,  ond  a  mjusliine  for  weighing  a  sheet 
and  showing  by  an  index  the  proper  equivalent  In  an- 
other size  is  also  known. 

Erasure. — An  eftaeement  or  obliteration,  The  act 
of  rubbing  or  SCltlplng  Out  letters  or  clulrttetera  Written, 
engraved  or  printed,  This  word  and  several  others 
whleh  have  the  Same  general  meaning  are  thus)  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  tlie  Commissioners  ofthe 
Public  Records  of  Great  Britain.  Cancellation,  derived 
from  canoella,  a  lattice,  denotes  the  drawing  of  n  pen 
several  times  obliquely  across  a  passage,  first  from  right 
to  left,  and  then  from  left  to  right,  in  the  mannor  of  lat- 
tice-work. Erasure,  from  the  Latin  eradere,  to  scrape 
out,  implies  tho  removal  of  a  faulty  portion  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  knife.  Expunging  or  expunetion,  both  der- 
ivations from  the  same  verb,  cxpungero,  to  prick  or  dot 
out,  was  a  method  by  which  the  clerk  neatly  expressed 
that  a  word  or  part  of  a  word  was  to  be  omitted,  as 
"  sententence,"  By  leaving  out  tho  underdotted  or 
expuicted  letters  tlie  amended  word  will  be  sentence. 
Obliteration,  from  obliterutlo,  meaning  the  act  of  blotting 
out,  ia  the  method  of  completely  covering  the  emir  With 

ink  so  that  not  a  letter  can  be  seen,  'Elision,  from  eli- 
dcre,  to  strike  or  dash  out,  is  tho  act  of  striking  Out  tlie 
erroneous  matter  by  a  simple  dash  of  tho  pen .  Deletion, 
from  dolere,  to  wipe  out,  is  tho  wiping  away  the  ink 
while  it  is  yet  wet  and  then  continuing  the  writing  over 
tlie  space  which  had  been  in  the  first  instance  occupied 
by  the  error. 

Errata- — A  list  of  those  errors  m  a  hook  which  are 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  In  the  older  books  this  was  usually  done  in 
a  page  at  the  end  of  tlie  work,  hut  more  lately  a  slip 
just  large  enough  to  contain  tlie  corrections  was  pasted 
in  by  the  bookbinder.  TJiero  arc  now  three  or  four  loca- 
tions for  this  emendation.  One  is  before  the  title-page  ; 
another  before  the  preface ;  a  third  after  the  preface  and 
before  tho  body  of  the  book,  and  a  fourth  at  the  end  of 
the  work.  From  tlie  practice  of  stereotyping  and  eloc- 
trotyping,  which  enables  an  alteration  of  the  plate  to  bo 
made  for  subsequent  editions,  and  from  the  disinclina- 
tion of  authors  and  publishers  thus  to  point  out  their 
shortcomings,  the  practice  of  inserting  errata  lias  become 
much  less  frequent  than  in  tlie  last  century,  Simple 
typographical  errors  ought  not  thus  to  he  noted.  nor 
errors  which  any  reader  with  intelligence  Can  correct  ; 
hut  smjli  a  table  should  be  reserved  for  positive  errors, 
as,' 1  for  Henry  TIL  road  Henry  VIII. ,J>  "for  Austria 
read  Australia,"  or 1 '  for  sulphite  read  sulphate."  Upon 
tills  subject  Crapelet  says  that  tlie  number  of  skilled 
correctors  in  itny  country  has  always  been  small.  To 
supplement  this  defect  there  was  established  in  Spain  in 
early  time*  a  prlvute  police  for  the  correction  of  books. 
Printers  could  not  nut  on  sale  a  volume  unless  it  had 
been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  a  censor  charged 
especially  to  compare  the  printing  with  the  manuscript, 
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solely  for  tho  purpose  of  marking  the  typographical 
errors.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  this  officer  helped 
to  prevent  the  slipping  in  of  doubtful  passages.  The 
typographer  was  obliged  to  print  a  leaf  of  errata,  which 
was  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the  volume,  with  the  at- 
testation signed  by  the  censor  that  the  book  was  faith- 
fully printed,  with  the  exception  of  the  faults  indicated. 

EJrifftta-Corrlare  (Ital.).— The  table  of  errors  at  the 
end  of  a  book. 

Erratum. — The  singular  of  errata. 

Eirora,  Typographical.— Every  kind  of  deviation 
from  correctness  which  is  found  in  type  before  being 
printed  or  in  tho  sheet  aftor  the  impression  has  been 
made.  These  errors  are  of  many  classes.  Literal  errors 
are  those  where  a  letter  is  wrongly  substituted  for  an- 
other, or  'where  it  is  upside  down,  turned  on  fts  Aide,  n 
wrong  font  or  defective.  These  constitute  the  majority 
of  errors,  but  there  are  many  other  kinds.  The  compos- 
itor mistakes  one  word  for  (mother,  as  vanity  for  variety ; 
he  omits  u  letter  or  letters,  a  word  or  words ;  he  doubles 
characters,  or  'words,  makes  wrong  divisions,  spaces  bad- 
ly, leaves  out  leads,  spells  wrongly  and  commits  many 
other  kinds  of  error.  Each  type  can  be  placed  hi  the 
stick  in  eight  different  ways,  and  every  letter  Is  battered 
in  the  course  of  time.  The  copy  which  is  the  easiest  to 
set  is  that  on  which  the  best  proof  can  be  mode,  which 
is  reprint  in  good-sized  type,  upon  common  subjects, 
As  the  copy  gets  worse  the  proof  gets  worse  with  it. 
To  avoid  errors  of  this  sort  as  much  as  possible  well- 
trained  compositors  refrain  from  talking  while  they  are 
setting  type,  and  they  also  keep  their  minds  free  from 
any  other  subject  than  their  work.  Although  some  men 
can  talk  while  setting  good  copy  pud  have  no  errors  of 
consequence  to  reproach  themselves  with,  most  men  can- 
not on  any  copy,  and  very  few  can  do  it  on  complicated 
work,  filled  with  Italic,  foreign  words,  figures  and  small 
capitals.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  most  compositors  to  read 
each  line  as  soon  as  it  is  set,  and  nearly  all  should  read 
their  stickfuls, 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  earliest  printers  had  any 
method  of  correcting  errors  before  the  form  was  on  the 
press.  It  is  recorded  that  Caxton  read  over  his  books 
after  the  impression  was  complete,  marked  in  red  ink  on 
one  copy  what  errors  he  could  find,  and  employed  an- 
other man  to  copy  these  marks  into  nil  of  the  other  vol- 
umes. The  learned  correctors  of  the  first  two  centuries 
of  printing  were  not  proof-re»dens  in  our  sense  ;  they 
were  rather  wliat  we  should  term  office  editors.  Their 
labors  were  not  Chiefly  to  sec  that  the  proof  corresponded 
to  the  copy,  but  that  the  printed  page  was  correct  in  its 
Latinity,  that  the  words  were  there,  and  that  the  sense 
was  right.  They  cared  little  about  orthography,  bod 
letters  or  purely  printer's  errors,  and  when  the  text 
seemed  to  them  wrong  they  consulted  fresh  authorities 
or  altered  it  on  their  own  responsibility,  Good  proofs, 
in  the  modern  sense,  were  not  possible  until  professional 
readers  were  employed — men  who  had  first  a  printer's 
education,  and  then  spent  their  whole  lives  in  the  cor- 
rection of  proof.  The  orlhoemphy  of  English,  which 
for  the  past  century  lins  undergone  little  change,  was 
very  fluctuating  until  niter  the  publication  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  and  capitals,  which  have  been  used  with  con- 
siderable regularity  for  tho  past  eighty  years,  were  pre- 
viously used  on  the  hit  or  miss  plan.  The  approach  to 
regularity,  so  far  as  we  have  it,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
growth  of  a  class  of  professional  proof-readers,  and  it  fa 
to  them  that  we  Owe  the  correctness  of  modem  printing. 

More  errors  have  been  found  in  tho  Bible  thaa  in  any 
other  one  work.  All  other  books  have  some  one  whose 
interest  it  is  to  see  that  they  are  correct,  and  who  ex- 
amines each  work  as  it  comes  from  the  press  for  that 
purpose.  But  for  many  generations  it  was  frequently 
the  case  that  Bibles  were  brought  out  stealthily,  from  fear 
of  governmental  interference,  and  at  other  times  it  was 
impossible  for  the  buyer  to  examine  the  book  Doforo  he 


took  it,  even  Iiad  lio  sufficient  knowledge,  They  were 
frequently  printed  from  imperfect  texts,  and  were  often 
modified  to  meet  the  views  of  those  who  published,  them. 
The  story  is  related  timt  a  certain  woman  in  Germany 
who  was  the  wife  of  a  printer,  and  hail  become  disgusted 
with  the  COntimisd  assertions  of  the  superiority  of  man 
over  woman  which  she  had  heard,  hurried  into  the  com- 
posing-room while  her  husband  was  at  supper  and  altered 
a  sentence  in  tho  Bible,  whicli  lie  was  printing,  so  that  it 
read  Narr  instead  of  Hcrr,  thus  making  the  verse  read 
"  And  he  sliall  bo  thy  fool "  instead  of  and  ho  shall  be 
thy  lord."  The  word  not  was  omitted  by  Barkor,  tho 
king's  printer  in  England  in  16S3,  in  printing  the  seventh 
commandment,  so  that  it  read:  "Thou  shalt  commit 
adultery."   He  was  fined  £8,000  on  this  account. 

The  most  celebrated  error  in  an  American  paper  was 
one  committed  in  the  New  York  Times  during  the  French 
and  Austrian  war.  Two  of  the  editorials  were  complete- 
ly mixed  tip,  making  the  greatest  nonsense  imiigiimble. 
The  mistake  was  discovered  by  tho  proof-render,  but  he 
Imd  boon  sternly  informed  that  he  was  to  make  no  alter- 
ations in  the  copy  of  this  particular  writer,  and  the 
' 1  elbows  of  the  Mmcio  "  and  the  "sympathies  of  youth  " 
appeared  in  print  in  ridiculous  juxtaposition.  A  com- 
positor on  the  Tribune  set  Richard  the  Third  for  William 
H,  Seward,  and  another  translated  Mr.  Rhctt,  a  noted 
Southern  leader,  into  tlie  South,  Twice  within  fifty  years 
some  compositor  upon  One  of  the  great  I^ondon  dailies 
has  altered  the  name  of  one  of  the  Queen's  palaces  into 
an  obscene  word.  In  one  case  all  of  the  night  force  was 
discharged  on  tills  account. 

Faults  are  of  nil  kinds,  and  sometimes  are  so  plain  that 
it  pusses  belief  how  they  could  have  escaped  any  reader. 
A  newspaper  in  Scran ton,  Pa,,  a  few  years  ago  printed 
{in  obituary  in  which  it  said  that  "  the  remains  were 
opened "  instead  of  "the  services  were  opened,"  The 
Catechism  of  AbbS  Fleury,  edition  of  193C,  says :  "Self- 
ishness is  the  love  of  ourselves  which  turns  us  aside  from 
loving  our  Creator,  and  from  this  come  all  the  sins  which 
lead  to  eternal  life." 

Dictionaries  and  other  works  of  learning  are  not  free 
from  errors.  In  a  copy  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  edition 
of  1660,  which  was  formerly  in  the  office  of  a  daily  news- 
paper in  New  York,  there  were  several  hundred  marks 
of  correction ;  the  hyphen b.ing,  spelling  and  division  of 
one  place  were  not  preserved  in  another.  The  last  edition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  has  a  number  of  typo- 
graphical errors. 

The  drat  folio  of  Shakespeare,  and  indeed  all  of  the 
early  editions  of  his  works,  including  the  quartos,  swarm 
with  errors.  The  copy  was  ■undoubtedly  very  badly  pre- 
pared, much  being  from  imperfect  prompter's  copies,  and 
the  1638  edition  does  not  appear  to  have  been  read  by 
any  one  in  order  to  nuike  the  sense  complete,  Hsici  this 
been  done  the  vast  host  of  Shakespearisn  Critics  and  stu- 
dents who  havo  published  books  upon  him  or  his  works 
would  have  had  little  to  do. 

Eso&lera  (Sp.).— In  composing,  to  fwyc  the  spacing 
come  in  the  form  of  stairs ;  bad  spacing  of  the  lines  of  a 
titlo-pago. 

Becooeaa  (Sp.).— Scc-teh  (name  given  to  script  letter 
in  Spain). 

Eeorltura  (Sp,),— Script ;  cscritura  ingiesa,  English 
script ;  cscritura  comorcial  commercial  script ;  faces  so 
called. 

Escuadra  {Sp.). — A  square ;  buena  escuadra,  well 
squared ;  mala  escuadra,  out  of  square. 

Kapacw  (Fr.).— Spaces ;  espacer,  to  space. 

EapaCiadion  or  EBp&eiadO  (Sp.),— Spacing, 

Espaclar  (Bp.).— To  space. 

Eflpacio  (Bp.). — Space. 

Bspacio  de  Imprimir  (Sp.).— Space  rule. 
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XiBportillos  (Sp.), — Drawers  for  extra  quadrats,  reg- 
lets,  Ac, 

Esqualit  (Bp.)> — Billet  or  note  circular. 
EaqueLetO  (Sp,), — Skeleton  (stylo  of  type  with  very 
light  race). 

EaquLnago  (8p.).— Corner  (of  page) ;  corner-piece. 

ESBuyage  (Fr.). — Wiping  (of  a  plate  or  stone). 

Establishment. — A  workman  on  weekly  wages  in 
England  la  said  to  be  on  the  establishment,  la  the 
United  States  he  is  called  a  weekly  liand  or  cilice  bund, 
Establishment  is  generally  contracted  to  Stab. 

EstadO  (Sp.).— Table  (rule  and  figure  work). 

Eatampe  (Fr,),— A.  print ;  an  impression  from  an  on 
graving. 

Eatante  (Sp.). — Stand,  rack,  frame, 

Eatereptipia  {Sp.).— Stereotypy. 

EfeUerme. — The  name  of  a  family  of  printers,  other- 
wise known  as  £tienuc  or  Stephens,  the  French  word 
E-tienne  being  translated  into  the  Latin  as  Stephanua. 
The  earliest  of  this  family,  Henry,  was  bom  hi  Paris 
about  1460  and  died  in  1520.  He  ■was  therefore  contem- 
porary with  the  rise  of  the  art.   He  was  a  boy  of  ten 

J rears  of  age  when  Goring,  Friburger  and  Crantsi  estab- 
ished  a  printlng-olDec  at  tlie  Sorbonne.  In  1503,  brav. 
ing  disinheritance  and  derogating  from  his  position  in 
the  nobility,  E$ticnnc  began  bis  labors  as  a  printer.  He 

Sublished  mathematical  and  theological  works,  being 
latinguiahed  for  lie  accuracy.  He  had  three  sons, 
Francois,  Robert  and  Charles,  Robert  was  a  man  of 
great  learnfng.  In  his  house  Latin  waa  the  ordinary 
3  on  gunge  of  eon  versa  tlon,  even  among-  women  and  chil- 
dren. Some  four  hundred  works  came  from  his  press, 
many  of  them  very  large,  He  printed  muny  editions  of 
the  Bible,  but  the  chief  work  with  which  his  name  is  asso- 
ciated is  his  Dictionary  of  the  Latin  Language,  a  book  ou 
which  immense  labor  was  Spent  and  which  has  formed 
the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  dictionaries  of  that 
tongue.  As  he  Inclined  to  the  Protestant  faith  he  was 
put  under  suspicion  by  the  officials  of  the  Sor bonne,  and 
after  attempting  for  many  years  to  publish  as  he  saw  fit 
lie  felt  compelled  to  flee  from  ITrance  and  take  up  Ida 
residence  in  Geneva ,  in  Swi  tzerland,  The  k  lug,  who  had 
been  his  protector,  had  died.  The  credit  of  dividing  the 
Bible  into  verses  is  generally  gt  ven  to  him,  although  this 
had  partially  been  done  before. 

Henry,  the  son  of  Robort,  was  also  a  verylearncd  man, 
knowing  Latin  and  Greek  thoroughly.  "He  printed  in 
Paris  and  Geneva,  and  After  his  father's  death  succeeded 
to  his  business  and  addod  to  the  splendor  of  the  name 
by  the  great  works  which  he  issued.  Among  these  was 
a  dictionary  of  Greek.  In  his  latter  years  he  suffered 
much  from  straitened  means,  and  journeyed  from  city 
to  city,  printing  works  wlierever  he  happened  to  be,  and 
projecting  others  for  which  he  gathered  the  materials. 
There  wcro  oilier  members  of  the  family  who  attained  dis- 
tinction, the  press  lasting  altogether  about  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  years,  The  name  ia  Justly  considered 
on*  of  the  most  honorable  La  the  history  of  typography, 

Estimate. — An  estimate  is  the  price  given  to  a  cus- 
tomer for  some  work  which  ha  wishes  to  have  done.  It 
may  be  for  a  dollar  or  two,  or  it  may  be  for  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  It  is  not  well  to  estimate  against  an 
Indiscriminate  crowd  of  printers,  for  there  arc  always 
some  who  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  their  business  and 
others  Who  from  errors  in  adeulation  will  make  prices 
from  15  to  S5  por  cent,  below  what  they  should  be  ;  but 
if  It  is  determined  to  estimate  it  shoidd  he  done  with 
coolness  and  deliberation.  If  done  In  a  hurry,  with  the 
customer  waiting,  there  may  very  possibly  be  an  error 
likely  to  be  very  Injurious,  If  the  printer  makes  the 
error  ia  his  own  favor  the  customer  imagines  that  there 
is  an  attempt  to  cheat  him  ;  if  the  jirioo  is  too  low  the 
very  object  of  carrying  on  business  is  defeated.   No  liv- 
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Ing  can  be  made  out  of  it.  If  the  estimate  covers  ten 
dolljirs  or  more  and  involves  any  computation,  it  is  well 
to  send  the  applicant;  away  and  say  that  the  figures  will 
bo  sent  to  him. 

Many  printers  decline  to  give  estimates  at  all  on  small 
jobs,  saying  that  they  will  charge  no  more  than  the  mat- 
ter is  worth,  and  good  customers  will  not  be  disposed  to 
insist  on  knowing  the  price  beforehand.  Having  re- 
ceived the  copy  and  been  told  the  size,  the  number  of 
copies,  and  what  the  general  apposirance  of  the  job  is  to 
be,  the  first  question  to  determine  is  as  to  the  cost. 

Tlie  expenses  are  five,  viz.,  composition,  presswork, 
paper,  folding  and  stitching  and  delivery.  Each  of  these 
is  subdivided.  There  are  three  classes  of  work  In  the 
composition-room — typesetting,  proof-reading  and  milk- 
ing up.  In  the  pressroom  there  are  two,  press  work  and 
ink.  Paper  has  in  addition  to  its  cost  at  the  warehouse 
tlie  handling  and  cutting  up.  In  the  folding  and  stitch- 
ing are  included  tho  hanging  up  of  sheets  to  dry,  the 
standing  press,  the  folding,  gathering  and  collating  and 
stitching,  and  at  the  end  there  is  tlie  sending  home. 
There  ia  a  waste  on  the  paper  and  on  the  Ink,  More  of 
each  of  these  must  be  provided  than  the  number  to  be 
printed  calls  for.  The  delivery  in  a  large  establishment 
costs  from  one  to  three  thousand  dollars  a  yenr,  and  theTe 
is  a  loss  of  1^  to  3  per  cent.  In  many  well-conducted 
establishments  ou  bad  accounts. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  charges  to  be  made 
must  be  a  great  deal  more  than  tlie  expenses  which,  un- 
der the  most  favorable  circumstances,  will  barely  cover 
tlie  coat.  Much  more  must  be  put  down.  Tlie  amount 
of  this  charge  must  be  determined  by  taking  all  of  the 
various  elements  Into  consideration.  Such  as  rent,  fire,  in- 
surance, waste,  bad  debts,  clerk  hire  and  delivery,  and 
after  an  equitable  division  of  these  is  inado  a  part  should 
be  placed  on  every  job  or  book  which  is  done,  according 
to  its  magnitude  and  the  time  and  trouble  which  it  has 
given. 

It  would  bo  manifestly  wrong  for  tlie  proprietor  of  an 
establishment  whero  only  newspapors  are  done  to  charge 
as  much  por  thousand  eins  for  rent  as  tlw  owner  ofa 
book-room  would  do.  Iu  the  one  case  twenty  iwmposi- 
tors,  doing  4S,000  eins  each  por  week,  are  accommodated 
in  a  room  20  by  60  feet,  for  which  $100  a  year  is  paid ; 
in  the  other  case  twenty  men  are  generally  working  on 
books,  averaging  80,000  ems  a  woeit,  in  a  room  35  by  10 
feet,  costing  $900  per  annum.  The  rent  per  thousand 
ems  in  tlie  one  case  is  a  fraction  over  a  cent ;  in  the  other 
throe  cents ;  but  such  a  newspaper  office  would  take  no 
more  than  $5,000  to  fit  it  up,  while  the  book- room  would 
need  much  more  than  $10,000.  The  proof-reading  would 
cost  $10  more  a  week  on  books  than  on  newspapers,  while 
uhdur  favorable  circumstances  one  man  could  make  up 
all  tlie  matter  in  the  latter,  and  under  some  circumstances 
could  do  it  in  two  days,  while  in  the  former  two  men 
would  be  constantly  required  at  the  stone.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  vast  disproportion  Ijctwcan  different  work 
bearing  the  same  name,  which  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered in  making  an  estimate. 

The  plan  recommended  by  Hansard  is  to  place  at  least 
por  cent,  more  on  composition  of  bookwork  than  is 
paid  to  the  compositor.  First,  tlie  compositor  Is  to  be 
paid ;  then  tho  make-up  must  come,  never  less  than  three 
cents,  perhaps  Ave  cents,  per  thousand.  Tlie  reading  Is 
worth,  on  the  commonest  reprint,  six  cents,  and  on  good 
work  twice  that.  It  occasionally  rises  to  more  than  three 
times  tlie  figure  just  given.  For  instance,  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  could  not  be  well  road  for  less  than  eighteen 
cents  a  thousand.  Added  to  these  is  superintendence, 
with  all  of  the  expenses  for  rent,  lire,  water,  gas  and  the 
like.  It  will  be  found  that  one-half  added  for  labor  and 
one-quarter  for  dead  expenses  will  no  more  than  cover 
the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  place.  Profit  must  be 
considered  also.  These  details  will  not  be  pursued  any 
farther  horc,  as  under  each  appropriate  head  they  will 
be  followed  out  more  closely,  but  they  are  only  given  to 
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show  the  necessity  of  careful  bookkeeping  and  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  cost. 

The  computation  for  composition,  enlarged  by  thy  vari- 
ous Items  which  enter  into  It,  U  followed  by  one  for  eaf-li 
of  the  other  things.  In  pressworlr  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  amount  of  time  the  press  will  he  occupied. 
The  job  may  he  colored,  requiring  the  rollers  to  be  very 
carefully  washed  and  the  fountains  cleaned  out.  This 
takes  'time  and  wastes  ink,  and  it  has  to  be  repeated  when 
the  j  Oh  is  done.  The  j  Ob  may  have  been  only  a  thousand 
or  two,  and  yet  liavc  wasted  two-thirds  of  a  day,  the  cost 
of  the  ink  being  three  or  four  doll  ars.  It  would  be  mani- 
festly wrong  to  charge  at  fifty  or  sixty  cents  each  token 
for  eight  tokens  if  this  is  the  case.  It  is  probable  that  a 
press  on  which  such  work  is  executed  is  worth  at  least 
Sfl  a  day.  Two-thirds  of  a  day  would  bo  and  the 
Ink  at  |4  would  make  the  charge  per  token  $1.26.  Less 
than  that  would  be  giving  away  tbe  profit ;  much  leas 
would  be  giving  fiway  the  cost. 

Every  cost  should  ho  put  down  on  paper  and  the  figur- 
ing should  be  completely  carried  out  there.  A  very  com- 
mon error  is  to  make  the  chargo  for  presswork  just  the 
same,  as  the  number  of  sheets.  In  general  job-work  thoy 
arc  just  alike,  but  on  bookwork  the  paper  is  printed  on 
both  sides,  giving  two  pressworks.  Bo  it  is  on  newspa- 
pers. Another  error  is  to  underestimate  the  cost  of  Inks. 
On  common  bookwork  or  ordinary  Job-work  this  may 
amount  to  very  little,  but  on  fine  fnks,  especially  where 
there  are  large  wood-cuts,  which  require  to  be  worked 
with  a  full  color,  this  Ink  will  sometimes  cost  from  fifty 
cents  to  a  dollar  a  token,  Posters  require  great  quanti- 
ties of  ink,  and  this  waste  must  be  computed,  although 
the  ink  is  of  a  low  grade.  Colored  inks  generally  must 
be  put  on  more  heavily  than  blacks  to  produce  the  re- 
quired effect,  and  they  are  very  costly.  The  common 
charge  of  double  that  of  black  work  is  not  enough. 

In  computing  charges  on  presswork,  if  the  customary 
fate  by  the  token  aggregates  a  larger  bill  than  that  by 
hours  of  the  press,  it  should  be  so  made  out ;  but  if  the 
hours  Show  the  largest,  thou  that  sum  should  bo  used. 
On  common  work  they  will  be  almost  exactly  alike,  if 
the  performance  of  the  machines  has  been  correctly 
noted. 

The  customer  should  not  see  the  Items  of  the  bllt.  It 
is  not  Ids  right,  any  more  than  it  is  the  right  of  a  man 
when  he  orders  a  coat  to  know  how  much  thread  the 
tailor  will  use,  how  much  lining,  what  the  velvet  and 
tbe  buttons  will  cost,  and  what  the  other  details  arc. 
The  objections  to  showing  the  itoms  are  that  no  two  men 
make  tbe  same  calculations.  One  will  make  a  particular 
charge  high,  and  on  another  item  may  be  low,  while  his 
competitor  may  reverse  these  two  parts,  the  total  remain- 
ing almost  exactly  the  same.  But  if  the  customer  should 
see  these  estimates  in  detail  he  would  exclaim  tbat  B 
would  give  him  presswork  10  per  cent,  cheaper  than  A ; 
why  could  not  the  latter  do  as  well  f  Then  going  to  11 
he  would  declare  that  A  was  offering  him  paper  at  less 
than  1) ;  could  not  B  buy  paper  as  cheaply  as  hie  rival  ? 
This  liammering  down  of  the  price  could  not  take  place 
if  the  details  were  not  given. 

Small  jobs  should  have  a  greater  percentage  added  to 
them  than  large.  Estimates  should  be  carefully  pre- 
served and  pasted  in  a  large  boolc,  so  that  thoy  may  again 
be  referred  to.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  a  customer 
declares  that  he  had  an  estimate,  say,  for  $73  on  a  certain 
thing.  The  estimate-book  shows  that  he  had  that  esti- 
mate on  something  distinctly  inferior,  or  that  Iris  mem- 
ory was  at  fault,  the  price  being  $39.  Estimates  ought 
always  to  repeat  the  order  with  circumstance,  and  say 
when  the  job  should  be  delivered  and  where,  and  tlna 
should  be  aimed  out,  even  at  a  sacrifice.  Too  many 
printers  will  promise  a  job  in  two  weeks,  when  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  with  their  facilities  and  the  num- 
ber of  men  thoy  employ  they  could  get  it  out,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  within  three  or  four  days 
after. 


When  a  job  comes  in  an  estimate  should  be  made  of 
the  number  of  days'  work,  by  one  man,  it  will,  take  to 
finish  it,  and  the  same  estimate  should  be  made  in  the 
pressroom  against  one  press.  All  such  Jobs  should  be 
added  together  and  revised  each  day,  The  office,  there- 
fore, might  have  in  process  of  delivery  330  days  of  com- 
position and  sixty  days  of  presswork,  There  are  four- 
teen compositors  employed  and  five  presses  running.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  there  is  work  for  fifteen  days  and 
two-thirds  in  the  composing-room  and  for  twelve  days 
in  the  pressroom.  In  such  an  office  it  would  be  safe  to 
promise  a  pamphlet  of  128  pages  and  10,000  copies  to  be 
delivered  in  one  month.  It  might  be  done  considerably 
before  that  if  a  part  of  the  previously  promised  work 
could  be  put  aside  or  allowed  to  drag  along.  Time  must 
be  added  for  make-up  and  return  of  proofs,  as  well  as  for 
binding ;  but  the  188  pages  would  take  this  force  about 
two  days'  actual  setting.  Allow  two  for  return  of  proof, 
ten  days  on  one  press,  or  Jive  On  two  for  80,000  Impres- 
sions, and  two  days  for  binding,  the  whole  would  be  ont 
of  the  way  in  sixteen  days  from  the  time  it  Was  begun. 

Eattimago  (Sp,). — Opening  fn  the  hand-press  In 
which  are  placed  the  spindles,  springs,  &c. 

Eatrado  (SpO .— A  foot-rest,  placed  under  a  hand- 
press  ;  also  a  wooden  galley  on  the  side  of  a  frame  to  hold 
matter, 

Estrella  (Bp.). — Star,  asterisk. 

EBtribo  (Sp.), — The  plate  or  tongua  on  which  the 
feed-gauge  rests  in  machine  presses. 

BHoMng  is  at  the  present  time  the  kind  of  engraving 
most  favored  by  artists.  It  follows  their  individuality, 
is  quickly  handled  and  quickly  executed,  and  has  when 
finished  none  of  that  primness  or  Weakness  frequently 
found  in  other  engravings.  A  knowledge  of  drawing 
and  of  light  and  shade  is  highly  necessary  for  meritori- 
ous work.  The  ground  used  in  etching  is  a  combination 
of  asphalt,  gum  ma&tlo  and  virgin  wax.  The  copper- 
plate Is  hammered  until  It  is  quite  hard,  and  it  is  then 
polished  as  if  intended  for  the  graver,  It  is  heated  over 
a  slow  charcoal  fire,  the  ground  being  rubbed  over  it  until 
every  part  is  thinly  and  equally  varnished.  The  varnish 
is  then  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  a  lamp,  that  the  oper- 
ator may  see  the  progress  and  state  of  his  work.  The 
next  thing  is  to  trans  fee  the  design  to  the  ground,  Tfhich 
may  be  done  by  drawing  it  On  thin  white  paper  with  a 
lead-pencil  and  then  passing  It  in  contact  with  the  pre- 
pared Surface  of  the  plate  through  the  rolling-press  of  the 
plato-printcr ;  tho  pencil^  marks  will  thus  be  conveyed 
firmly  to  the  ground,  which  will  appear  in  perfect  out- 
lines on  removing  tho  paper.  Another  method  is  to  draw 
tire  design  reversed  from  the  original,  rub  the  back  with 
powdered  white  chalk,  lay  it  on  the  ground  and  trace 
the  required  lines  through  with  a  blunt  point.  This  oper- 
ation requires  much  precaution,  or  the  point  will  cut  the 
ground,  But  many  who  do  etchings  make  the  designs 
directly  upon  the  varnish  with  a  tool,  and  Indeed  the 
drawings  would  be  lost  after  the  first  application  of  the 
acid.  After  the  plate  Is  prepared  tbe  operator,  support- 
ing his  hand  upon  a  ruler,  begins  his  drawing,  taking 
care  always  to  reach  the  copper.  Every  line  must  bo 
kept  distinct  throughout  the  plate,  and  the  most  distant 
should  be  closer  and  more  regular  than  those  on  the  fore- 
ground.  The  greater  the  depth  of  shade  the  broader  and 
deeper  must  the  lines  be  made.  When  the  preliminary 
etching  is  completely  finished  the  edges  of  the  plate 
must  be  surrounded  by  a  high  border  of  was,  so  well 
secured  that  water  will  not  penetrate  between  the  plate 
and  it.  Aqua  fortis  Is  then  diluted  with  water  and 
poured  upon  the  plate,  which  undergoes  a  chemical  ac- 
tion wherever  it  has  been  laid  bare  by  tho  needle,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  surface  Is  defended  by  the  varnish. 
The  bubbles  of  fixed  air  and  the  saturated  portions  of 
metal  are  carefully  brushed  away  with  a  leather,  After 
the  operator  thinks  that  the  acid  has  acted  long  enough 
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he  pours  it  off  and  examines  the  plate.  If  the  light 
shades  are  found  to  be  sufficiently  bit  in  they  are  covered 
with  varnish  or  stopped  Out.  The  biting  is  thon  con- 
tinued for  the  second  shades,  which  are  nest  stopped 
out,  and  so  OS.  After  the  process  is  completed  the  var- 
nish is  melted  trod  wiped  off  ;  the  plate  la  then  cleaned 
with  oil  of  turpentine,  raid  any  deficiencies  m  the  lines 
are  remedied  with  the  graver.  As  the  acid  cannot  be 
made  to  act.  with  perfect  regularity  there  "will  always 
be  a  roughness  not  found  in  line  engraving.  This  very 
circumstance,  however,  fits  etching  for  the  representa- 
tion of  coarse  objects  in  nature,  such  as  trunks  of  trees, 
rooks,  broken  ground,  &c,  especially  on  a  large  scale. 
In  landscape  engraving  we  generally  find  a,  mixture  of 
methods,  the  coarser  parte  being  etched,  while  the  finer 
and  more  delicate  two  Cut  with  the  graver.  Lettera  and 
written  characters  arc  rarely  etched.  It  has  become  fash- 
ionable of  late  years  to  print  etchings  with  various  tints, 
such  as  sepia,  instead  of  black. 

Uthioptc. — Printing  was  flrat  done  at  Rome  in  this 
language  in  101 B.  The  names  of  the  letters,  their  shapes 
and  their  order  were  derived  from  the  Hebrew.  There 
are  twenty-six  letters,  and  a  number  of  peculiar  charac- 
ters besides  these  arc  used  to  represent  figures.  Kacli 
Separate  wuid  is  Indicated  by  two  points,  like  an  antique 
colon,  folio  wfng  it,  And  the  period  Si  by  four  of  more  such 
points.  There  arc  no  marks  of  accentuation,  but  the 
vowels  arc  expressed  by  certain  small  lines  or  circles  an- 
nexed to  the  top,  middle  or  bottom  of  the  letters  them- 
selves, or  by  the  shortening  or  lengthening  of  one  of  tlie 
strokes.  Thus  a  font  consists  of  the  twenty -six  letters, 
varied  to  represent  each  of  the  seven  vowels,  or  183  hi 
all.  There  are  twenty -two  figures  and  twelve  double  let- 
ters. The  appearance  of  a  fine  of  Ethiopia  is  that  of  a 
line  of  capitals,  as  the  letters  are  large  and  ascending. 
The  figures  must  he  justified  S",  as  there  is  a  line,  like  a 
bit  of  space  rule,  over  the  top  and  under  the  bottom. 
Ethiopic  is  not  cast  in  America,  and  fonts  must  be  ob- 
tained from  England  or  Germany.  There  is  not  much 
Ethiopic  literature.  The  Scriptures  were  translated  into 
it  in  the  fourth  century.  The  Abyssinian  of  the  present 
day  Is  its  descendant. 

Etlohettft  (It&l.),— A.  ticket. 

Etlqueta  (Sp.).— Label. 

Etoile  (Fr.).— Star,  asterisk. 

EtrnBoaH,  the  language  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  about  Rome  before  the  Romans  took  posses- 
sion of  it,  has  been  reduced  to  print,  A  font  wsfs  cut  by 
Caslon  about  1783.  It  consists  of  thirteen  characters, 
H,  N,  P,  B.  8,  T,  A,  E,  F,  H,  I,  K  and  L,  and  four  com- 
plex characters.  The  A,  I,  M  and  IS  aro  like  our  mod- 
ern letters ;  B  has  the  boustrophedon  form,  or  with  the 
transverse  lines  at  the  back  j  II  resembles  that  of  to-day, 
but  with  lines  across  the  top  as  well  as  connecting  the 
centre ;  a  C  in  the  boustrophedon  form,  stands  for  K ; 
the  N,  L  and  T  bear  resernbhinees  to  modem  shapes,  and 
the  R  is  a  boustrophedon  form  of  Rho.  P  and  F  are  un- 
like both  Greet  and  English  letters,  On  the  terra-cotta 
Inkstand  from  which  a  Key  to  this  language  was  first 
obtained  the  diameters  were  engraved  in  the  order  of  a 
spelling-book,  as  ma,  me,  mo ;  ba,  he,  bl.  The  remains 
of  tills  language  arc  very  scanty. 

Even  Folioa.—  The  pagination  of  left-hand  pages ; 
3, 4, 6, 8, 10,  &c,  are  said  to  be  even  folios.  In  the  type 
they  are  always  at  the  beginning  of  the  page,  when  in 
the  corner. 

Uvea.  Pages. — The  even  numbers  in  paging,  or  left- 
hand  pages  of  a  work.  The  page  which  £  locked  up 
with  one  in  the  same  quarter  is  always  an  odd  page, 
Where  the  paging  is  done  at  the  corner  of  a  page,  In- 
stead of  being  in  the  centre,  the  even  (ottos  are  \\t  the 
beginning  and  the  odd  at  the  ending. 

JSremjufr  Newspaper. — A  newspaper  published  in 
the  afternoon  or  evening.  In  many  towns  these  are  the 
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principal  journals,  the  morning  newspapers  being  so  cir- 
cumstenccd  that  an  effective  distribution  is  impossible, 
or  because  there  is  Softie  Special  drawback  in  the  Way  of 
getting  news.  Evening  newspapers  are,  too,  the  strong- 
est in  towns  near  a  large  city  from  which  good  morning 
dailies  can  bo  obtained.  As  the  making  of  local  news 
generally  ends  at  about  9  or  id  o'clock  in  the  evening,  it 
can  be  gathered  in  most  places  within  a  radius  of  fifty  or 
a  hundred  miles,  set  up  and  printed  and  be  delivered  at 
7  o'clock  in  tlie  morning  at  the  suburban  town  where  the 
events  happened.  An  evening  newspaper  is  produced 
with  greater  haste  than  a  morning  journal.  Composi- 
tion usually  begins  at  8  or  S;iJQ  o'clock  in  the  large  cities, 
and  ends  between  £  and  3.  Until  lately  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  stereotype  quickly  enough  for  an  evening  paper, 
but  that  difficulty  has  now  been  overcome.  Most  evening 
papers  in  larjje  towns  will  not  mention  events  of  tlie  pre- 
vious day  which  happened  after  they  went  to  press,  hut 
take  up  the  narrative  of  tlie  world  at  the  point  where  the 
journals  of  the  same  morning  left  it, 

li  LAbrfa.— Book  plates ;  the  ornamental  designs 
inserted,  on  the  Inside  of  the  cover  of  a  book  or  upon  one 
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EX  LIBHI9  OF  ELQinHn  FTHDAli. 

of  tilts  fly -leaves  to  indicate  possession.  They  are  usu- 
ally something  after  the  manner  of  heraldry,  but  often 
with  tlie  name  and  residence  at  full  length.  The  use  of 
book-plates  is  one  of  the  fashions  of  the  present  day  and 
is  likely  to  continue.  Specimens  occur  in  books  printed 
as  early  as  1516,  but  in  England,  Frunce  and  Germany 
they  became  very  common  in  the  last  century.  Many 
eminent  engravers  were  called  upon  to  execute  this  class 
of  work,  and  among  the  examples  of  that  day  still  extant 
are  a  great  number  which  bear  evidence  of  superior  skill. 
In  America,  owing  to  tlie  rarity  of  engravers  before  the 
year  1800,  We  have  few  ox  libris  ;  but  since  1840  they 
have  been  tolerably  numerous.  Paul  Revere  designed 
some  in  the  last  Century.   Several  books  have  lately  been 
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ublished  upon  this  subject,  and  long  series  of  articles 
are  been  written  for  the  magazines  upon  it. 
Excelsior.— The  proposed  name  of  a  size  of  type  of 
which  the  body  equals  four  points,  or  half  a  brevier. 

Exue'slfvr  Card  and  Job  Presses- — The  presses 
formerly  manufactured  by  William  Braid  wood  of  New 
York.  Their  skes  were  small. 
Exceirtricr*  (Sp.). — Eccentric  wheel. 
Exchange. — A  newspaper  or  other  periodical  sent 
to  the  office  of  another  journal.  JSEo  postage  is  paid 
upon  it,  although  the  weight  charge  is  exacted. 
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Stxchn-nc/e  Cap. — A  thin,  geml-transparen  t,  highly- 
Calendered,  hard  and  strong  paper.  It  is  need  for  bills 
of  exchange,  certificates  find  other  blanks,  which  must 
be  of  light  weight  and  may  receive  hard  usage,  It  is  not 
ns  strong  as  bond  or  parchment  but  is  better  adapted 
for  receiving  fine  impressions.  It  Is  usually  in  flat  cup 
size,  14 by  17  inches,  and  is  about  six  pounds  to  the  ream. 
It  is  found  in  both  white  and  blue. 

Exchange  Reader. — A  person  who  rends  the  ex- 
changes of  a  newspaper.  Sufih  exchanges  often  reach 
several  hundreds,  and  in  some  cuses  several  thousands. 

Exclamation,  Note  of. — This  mark  (!),  sometimes 
called  a  note  of  admiration.  Is  used  l£%s  frequently  than 
in  former  years,  and  is  now  restricted  to  phrases  of  as- 
tonishment, joy,  terror  or  other  passions,  When  used  in 
other  than  a  narrative  way.  If  it  makes  n  whole  sen- 
tence it  takos  au  em  quadrat  and  a  capital  letter  after 
it ;  but  when  it  is  a  part  of  a  sentence  it  is  followed  with 
an  en  quadrat  and  a  lower-case  letter,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing :  "what  love  ]  what  pity !  -whdt  companion  1 "  It 
is  occasionally  repeated.  Amongst  grammarians  the 
mark  is  sometimes  known  sis  an  ecphomcno.  The  rule 
in  Spanish  for  its  use  is  diffcront  from  that  in  oil  other 
languages,  as  it,  as  well  as  the  mark  of  interrogation,  is 
twice  used,  once  at  the  beginning  and  once  at  the  end  of 
the  sentences  to  which  it  refers,  the  first  being  inverted, 
as  for  example : 

Tel  TTilo  del  tomtiTO  vi  en  -vcrflaijl, oomo  «$tA  ewito  ife  &  I 
imai  ay  da  ariuel  homing  Bor  oulflii  sera  antraftado  el  lUiv  del 
tomb™  |  Bueno  la  fuera  S  aqu^l  tombr*.  si  nmiea  jHibiBtn  mt- 
cido.— JfarK  iiv,  si. 


In  American  printing-offices  the  exclamation  mark  is 
found  in  two  places — one  against  the  bottom  part  of  the 
lower-case  b,  and  tho  other  against  the  top  part  of  the  1. 
The  former  is  preferable ,  The  exclamation  fa  much  like 
an  I  in  a  dim  light,  and  is  of  about  the  samo  thickness. 
It  can  therefore  easily  get  into  the  wrong  box.  The 
interrogation,  with  which  it  exchanges,  has  a  consider- 
ably different  form,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  this  confusion. 
Moxon  docs  not  exhihit  any  place  for  the  exclamation 
point,  and  neither  does  he  show  a  bracket  or  parenthesis. 
In  Smith's  case  Wo.  1,  in  the  year  175:5,  the  interrogation 
and  exclamation  point*  are  by  tlie  side  of  each  other, 
where  we  now  place  the  figures  4  and  5.  In  his  case 
No,  8,  of  the  same  date,  the  exclamation  is  at  the  side 
of  the  1,  while  tlie  interrogation  is  in  the  box  next  to  k. 
Savage,  in  1840,  gives  the  same  lay  as  Smith  Ko.  1.  It 
has  frequently  occurred  to  founders  that  as  this  char- 
acter is  very  thin,  and  always  is  borne  off  from  the  pre- 
vious letter  by  a  thin  Bpacc,  it  would  be  better  to  cast 
the  space  and  the  exclamation  marl;  together.  On  trial, 
however,  this  experiment  has  not  proved  at  all  popular. 
Borne  have  a  habit  of  changing  the  five-cm  space  for  a 
four-em  and  a  three-em  when  the  line  is  to  be  spaced  out. 
This  shoulder  to  the  letter  interfered  with  it,  or  made  a 
preposterous  distsi  nee  between  the  letter  and  the  mark 
when  tho  space  wns  put  there  in  addition,  find  after  ex- 
periment it  was  found  that  the  trade  would  not  accept 
the  innovation. 

JFacemploire  (Ft  )- — A.  specimen  or  copy  of  a  book 
or  other  printed  matter, 

.ExempLar  {Ger,), — A  copy,  an  example, 

Exeter,  N,  H. — Robert  Powle,  the  nephew  and  part- 
ner of  a  printer  in  Portsmouth,  began  working  in  Erotcr 
in  17T4.  Two  years  later  he  started  a  newspaper.  Ho 
was  suspected  of  having  counterfeited  the  pa.poi'-money 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  tied  to  the  British  lines,  but  re- 
turned after  the  war. 

Expanded.— In  England,  an  extended  type,  but  in 
America  a  typo  made  large  botli  ways,  up  and  down  and 
lengthened,  with  hirge  counters. 

TJriis  line  is  set  in  Expanded. 

Extended. — Type  in  which  the  horizontal  lines  have 
been  lengthened,  .Such  letters  are  much  used  in  some 
kinds  of  job-work.  The  following  are  examples  of  an 
ordinary  duthie  and  an  extended  Gotlric ; 

ORDINARY  GOTHIC 

EXTENDED  GOTH fC 

The  extreme  of  this  form  is  known  as  <ixtra  extended. 

Extension.  Of  Color?. — One  kind  of  printing-ink 
will  cover  more  type  than  another,  and  is  said  to  have 
more  extension.  Black  inks  have,  pound  for  pound, 
more  extension  tluin  colored,  and  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
ence between  colored  inics.  It  will  take  throe  pounds 
of  ultramarine  to  give  the  same  extension  as  one  pound 
of  ciiriiiine.  As  a  rule,  inks  which  have  as  a  basis  earths 
or  minerids  are  much  heavier  than  those  formed  from 
vegetable  growtlis,    See  Ink  and  PitEsawoim. 

Extra. — 1,  An  edition  of  a  newspaper  containing  im- 
portant news  si nd  published  at  an  unusual  time,  S,  In 
bookbindin  g,  sometimes  described  as  calf  extra.  A  term 
applied  to  a  book  well  forwarded,  lined  with  good  mar- 
bled paper,  and  which  1ms  silk  head-bauds,  gilded  with  a 
narrow  roll  around  tho  sides  and  inside  of  the  squares. 

Extra  Condensed.  —  A  hind  of  type  in  which  the 
horizontal  or  down  strokes  are  very  much  shortened  and 
the  perpendicular  strokes  retain  their  ordinary  length. 
Buch  lines  are  sometimes  extremely  valuable  in  job- work 
where  a  number  of  words  must  be  put  into  a  line.  In 
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every  office  there  must  Tie  a  selection  of  types  of  ordi- 
nary thickness,  as  well  as  of  those  that  are  thinner  and 
thicker.  In  the  examples  below  the  first  words  are  in 
antique,  while  the  last  are  in  antique  extra,  condensed : 

ORDINARY  THICKNESS 

EXTEAGRHMT  HOMES 

Extra  Gilt.— In  bookbinding,  elaborate  and  full  giJd- 
ing  on  the  back  and  side  of  a  book. 

Extra-Illustrated. — A  book  in  which  additional 
portraits  or  other  illustrations  have  been  placed.  A 
book  is  not  extra-illustrated  no  matter  how  many  en- 
gravlngs  may  be  in  it  when,  published.  It  requires  the 
Sedition  of  plates  token  from  other  works.  When  only 
One  Or  two  are  thus  inserted  this  title  is  rarely  givon, 
but  In  ninny  cases  one  or  two  hundred  illustrations,  and 
in  some  cases  many  thousands,  are  thus  used  to  swell  a 
small  book.  The  plates  are  mounted  on  paper  equal  in 
size  to  that  of  a  page  of  the  book,  which  is  taken  apart, 
leaf  by  leaf,  the  added  plates  going  between  them.  Bee 
GnAHQERizora, 

Extra  Packet  Post,— A  kind  of  folded  writing 
paper,       by  181^'  inches  in  size,  little  used. 

Extra  Price. — Tliat  kind  of  composition  whieh  is 
done  with  more  difficulty  than  common,  and  for  which 
the  workman  receives  additional  pay  according  to  the 
scale.  It  is  not  alone  the  difficulty,  but  custom  also, 
which  eommands  extra  pay.  Thus  a  mortgage  sale,  run 
up,  or  a  court  calendar  for  a  nowspapor  can  only  be 
composed  with  great  slowness,  yet  the  printer  gets  noth- 
ing more  for  either,  and  they  are  not  considered  in  the 
scale.  Extra  price  seems  to  have  been  very  slowly  de- 
veloped, The  first  English  seals,  that  of  1786,  had  for 
Its  extras  foreign  languages  and  dictionaries,  notes  and 
tables.  Very  small  type  also  took  an  extra.  Afterwards 
manuscript  and  solid,  in  comparison  with  reprint  and 
leaded,  were  extras.  Binee  that  time,  with  every  altera- 
tion of  the  scale,  new  extras  have  been  brought  in  or  old 
phrases  defined  with  more  accuracy,  so  that  work  should 
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bring  a  greater  price.  The  London  example  has  been 
followed  everywhere. 

Extra  Proofs.— On  some  classes  of  works,  as,  for 
example,  dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias,  which  are  to 
bo  read  by  a  number  of  persons  in  distant  places,  several 
proofs  must  be  takon,  the  cost  to  bo  extra  beyond  the 
price  per  thousand  ems.  Otherwise  the  custom  is  for 
only  one  proof  to  the  author,  editor  or  publisher,  of  the 
first  proof  and  revise. 

Extra  Work.— That  species  of  binding  which  is  not 
edition  work,  or  which  is  better  than  ordinary  binding  in 
cloth. 

Extras. — The  charges  Involved  on  composition  over 
and  above  the  fljeed  price  of  the  text  type,  audi  ns  tables, 
Greek,  modern  languages  or  algebra. 

Eye. — The  eye  should  never  be  rubbed  by  a  composi- 
tor unless  he  first  washes  his  hands,  tind  even  then  very 
little.  Lead  dust  U  poisonous. 
He  should  always  wear  a  shade 
Over  his  eyes  when  at  work  by 
artificial  Jight,  as  it  relieves 
them  very  much,  and  he  should 
never  stand  so  that  when  he 
raises  his  eyes  the  light  will 
strike  them  full  in  front. 

Eyeleting -Machine. — A 
machine  for  punching  and  in- 
serting the  eyelets  in  show- 
cards,  &c.  It  is  a  convenient 
way  of  fastening  scvoral  shoets 
of  paper  together.  The  brass 
eyelet  is  at  one  end  turned 
over,  so  that  when  it  reaches 
the  hole,  which  has  been  previ- 
ously punched,  it  is  there  stopped.  The  jaws  of  the 
machine  come  together,  the  tube  at  the  small  end  is 
spreiid  out,  atid  the  brass  is  then  forced  down  upon  the 
cardboard  or  paper,  holding  It  securely.  Eyeleted  cards 
arc  better  adapted  to  hang  up  than  those  which  simply 
have  holes  cut  in  them,  as  tliey  are  stronger, 
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'  ln=-^A  THE  sixth  letter  of  Ibc  alphabet,  is  the  only 
.  kerned  letter  in  Roman.   The  top  hangs 

Tj^J  over  and  is  very  liable  to  break  off.  Some 
IKy^  of  the  type-founders  are  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
viding  o  undue  quantity  when  the  foot  is 
sold,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  ousting  imperfections  for 
it  ovor  afterwards,  To  prevent  the  beak  from  being 
broken  off  this  letter  is  east  in  a  ligature  ■with  most  of 
the  other  tall  letters  which  possibly  may  crowd  against 
it,  asff,  ft,  fl,  IB  and  ffl.  In  cases  where  a  tall  lottcr  other 
Mia.ii  f ,  i  or  1  strikes  against  it  a  hair  space  is  used  to  set 
it  off.  This  is  also  done  ot  the  end  of  lines  in  stereotyp- 
ing which  close  with  f,  so  that  the  electrotype  or  stereo- 
type finisher  may  net  cut  off  the  projecting  part  when 
ho  shaves  the  edge.  An  Italic  /  is  both  ascending  n^d 
descending,  and  is  kerned  at  each  end.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  put  the  beak  of  the  f  upon  its  own 
body,  by  cramping  the  projection,  but  tbo  proposal  has 
met  with,  but  little  favor.  Lord  Stanhope  advocated  it 
ninety  years  agot  and  fifty  years  Isitcr  one  of  tho  Cincin- 
nati foundries  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  induce 
printers  to  accept  the  altered  shape.  This  letter  is,  usu- 
ally speaking,  about  the  thickness  of  the  third  of  fin 
em.  The  capital  beurs  little  resemblance  to  the  small 
letter.  The  Romans  for  a  time  used  F  inverted  thus, 
JT,  for  T  consonant,  as  TERMINAL  IT  for  TERMINA- 
VIT.  In  Italian  and  Spanish  f  fa  used  for  ph,  as  in 
illosofia  and  Filadclfia.  This  was  sometimes  done  by  the 
Komnns,  F  was  branded  by  them  upon  the  forehead  of 
fugitive  slaves,  signifying  ruga.  F  as  a  number  signi- 
fied among  the  Romans  SO  ;  with  a  dash  over  it  40,000, 
F  on  engravings  or  pictures  stands  for  fecit  (made).  In 
Jurisprudence  ff  signifies  the  Pandects,  This  abbrevia- 
tion originated  in  the  early  period  of  the  art  of  printing, 
when  no  Greek  characters  hftd  yet  been  cast,  and  ff  was. 
used  for  *,  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  word.  On  medals 
and  monuments  F  stands  for  Fabius,  Furius,  Filius, 
Felix,  Faustus,  &c.  With  merchants  it  signifies  folio, 
page ;  on  documents,  fiat,  let  it  be  done.  Fl.  is  tho 
abbreviation  fur  florin  ;  f.  or  fr.  for  franc  ;  ff.,  in  Ger- 
man, for  folgende,  following.  In  music  it  is  forte,  loud  ; 
ff. ,  very  loud  i  standing  by  itself  as  a  capital  it  indicates 
the  fourth  note  in  the  seale  of  C. 

Fate. — Before  the  introduction  of  printing  into  Eu- 
rope and  its  application  to  the  production  of  books  tbero 
■were  artists  whose  business  it  wiis  to  paint  and  m-nament 
manuscripts,  who  wcts  culled  illuminators ;  tlie  writers 
of  books  first  finished  their  part,  and  the  illuminators, 
blanks  having  been  left,  filled  them  with  ornamental 
letters  and  paintings.  Blanks  aro  frequently  found  in 
manuscripts  which  never  have  been  filled  up.  When  tho 
art  of  printing  was  first  applied  in  Europe  to  the  pro- 
duction of  books  they  were  m  imitation  of  manuscripts, 
but  the  difference  could  readily  he  recognized.  Blanks 
were  left  at  the  beginning  of  the  respective  divisions  of 
the  work  for  the  illuminator  to  fill  in  with  the  proper 
letters  and  ornaments,  as  was  usual  in  manuscripts,  and 
so  close  was  the  imitation  that,  even  iu  our  own  time,  it 
has  required  the  assistance  of  a  chemical  test  to  ascer- 
tain which  was  manuscript  and  which  was  print.  After- 
wards ornamental  letters  of  a  lnrge  size  were  introduced 
and  printed  with  two  colors,  generally  red  and  bluo,  tho 
letter  being  of  one  color,  and  flourishes  extending  the 


whole  length  of  the  page ;  in  the  other,  so  as  to  have 
the  appearance  of  being  done  with  a  pen.  Then  suc- 
ceeded various  grotesque  figures  in  attitudes  to  resemble 
letters  ;  afterwards  small  Roman  capital  letters,  with  or- 
naments around  them  forming  a  square  design.  Subse- 
quently the  block  was  pierced  so  that  any  letter  could 
be  introduced  and  the  ornamented  part  be  used  for  any 
initial.  The  next  descent  was  for  the  letter-founders  to 
cast  the  ornament  in  type  metal  and  pierce  It  for  general 
use.  These  cast  ornaments  for  letters  were  called  facs, 
as  an  abbreviation,  Savage  believes,  forfac-slmiles.  The 
last  descent  was  to  the  extreme,  putting  a  plain  Roman 
capital  letter,  frequently  extending  four  or  five  lines  In 
depth,  where  the  ornaments  had  previously  been. 

Fac-SImile. — An  exact  reproduction  ;  a  copy  which 
cannot  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  original ;  usu- 
ally applied  to  works  of  art,  engravings,  printed  pages 
or  books  which  closely  resemble  older  pages  or  books. 
Fac-simlles  of  ancient  printed  work  are  very  unfaithfully 
represented  by  engravings  ofta*  them  on  wood  or  cop- 
per. In  the  latter  case  the  methods  arc  entirely  unlike : 
in  the  former  the  weight  of  the  hand  of  the  engraver  or 
some  trifling  inattention  will  mako  a  marked  difference, 
Tlio  most  faithful  reproductions  are  those  by  process 
work ;  yet  from  the  wrinkles  and  dirty  spots  on  the  pa- 
per, the  blackness  of  the  original,  and  the  limitations  of 
the  art,  while  the  form  is  preserved  too  frequently  the 
spirit  is  lost.  Lithography  is  frequently  used  to  execute 
fac -similes.  As  an  example  of  this  on  a  large  scale  may 
be  pointed  out  the  Paleographie  Examples  from  the  an- 
cient manuscripts  contained  m  the  library  of  the  Vatican 
at  Rome,  at  ouco  faithful  and  beautiful. 

Face,— That,  part  of  a  type  which  prints,  as  distin- 

rished  from  the  shank  and  the  shoulder,  which  support 
It  is  also  employed  in  ex  pressing  one  variety  of  type 
as  distinguished  from  another,  Thus  we  say  plain  face 
and  copper  face,  heavy  face  and  light  face.  The  type 
that  is  used  in  a  given  book  should  always  be  of  the  same 
Series,  although  perhaps  of  different  ftizos.  The  faces 
mast  harmonize. 

Face  of  the  Facje. — The  upper  side  of  tbo  page, 
from  which  the  impression  is  taken. 

Faced  Rule.— Brass  rule  with  the  ordinary  thin  face 
somewhat  thickened.  An  English  expression. 

Faceti6&. — Humorous  writings  or  sayings,  but  now 
by  a  perversion  applied  to  books  which  gratify  an  erotic 
taste.  Large  collections  of  this  kind  have  been  made, 
and  such  books  are  a  specialty  with  some  booksellers, 
always  being  distinguished  on  their  catalogues  under 
this  head. 
Fach  (Get.).—  A  box  of  tho  case. 
Facistol  (8p_) .— Standing  galley. 

Faotor- — The  business  manager  or  the  foreman  in  ft 
printing-office  in  Germany.  It  is  never  used  in  this 
sense  in  typography  in  England  or  America,  although 
the  word  is  employed  in  the  mother  country  to  represent 
an  agent  with  power  almost  equal  to  his  principal. 

Fading  Colors.-— Many  inks,  particularly  the  ani- 
line inks,  lose  theiT  colors  when  exposed  for  some  time  to 
the  sun  or  even  to  daylight.  Purples  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  this  defect,  and  more  or  less  all  of  the  bright  colors. 
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Tho  hues  derived  from  coal  tar  are  much,  more  vivid  than 
those  from  other  sources,  especially  if  price  la  taken  into 
consideration,  and  It  hus  become  a  habit  with  most  Ink- 
makers  to  make  a  solid  basis  for  a  color  with  some  well- 
knowri  materia]  and  then  brighten  it  by  mixing  in  an 
aniline  color  resembling  the  other,  hut  more  showy. 

Fagran,  John. — A  printer  und  stereotype^  of  Phila- 
delphia who  began  his  art  there  in  1813.  He  was  born 
In  that  city  on  December  36, 17W.  After  completing  his 
time  he  worked  several  years  us  a  journey  man  printer, 

then  enterin  g  th  e  office 
of  Jcderlmh  Howe  as 
proof  -  reader.  Mr. 
Howo  was  an  ingen- 
ious Yankee  who  lirst 
carried  on  stereotyp- 
ing in  New  York,  af- 
terwards removing1  to 
Philadelphia,  where 
liiawreneo  Johnson 
had  preceded  him  by  a 
couple  of  year*.  On 
the  death  of  Mr.  Howe 
in  1854  tho  business 
was  successfully  con- 
tinued by  Mr.  Fagau, 
many  very  important 
works  being  brought 
out  then.  He  survived 
nearly  all  of  his  con- 
temporaries, retiring  from  business  in  1SM3,  and  dying  a 
year  or  two  later,  lie  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  nation, 
and  frequently  wrote  in  the  daily  papers  in  defense  of 
the  American  or  protective  system, 

Fahnenoorreotar  (Gcr.), — Galloy -proof  of  sot-up 
type  not  yet  arranged  iu  proper  columns  or  pages. 

Fair  OfHce. — In  tho  language  of  a  member  of  a 
typographical  union  a  fair  office  is  a  union  office  where 
full  prices  are  paid,  and  an  unfair  ofllee  is  one  where 
union  rules  are  not  observed  and  which  is  not  under  the 
control  of  that  society. 

Pairs  le  Rejjistre  (Fr,). — To  make  register. 

FaithfuU,  Emily,  ait  English  lady  wlio  became 
much  Interested  in  the  condition  of  women  and  estab- 
lished a  printing-office  in  London,  known  as  tlio  Yictoria 
Press,  in  which  thoy  wore  employed  at  every  kind  of 
work.  In  1870  she  published  an  article  on  this  subject, 
in  which  she  maintained  that  women  mado  entirely  as 
good  compositors  as  men. 

Fake.— A  term  applied  by  newspaper  men  to  a  made- 
up  narrative,  one  in  whieh  there  is  little  or  no  truth. 
Faking  may,  however,  be  exercised  in  supplying  details 
as  well  as  In  the  creation  of  the  main  incidents  of  a  story. 

Falsa  Portada  (Sp.).— Bastard  title. 

False  Motions. — Those  unnecessary  movements  of 
the  hand  whieh  gome  compositors  employ,  adding  noth- 
ing to  their  speed,  but  rattier  taking  away  from  it.  The 
commonest  motion  of  this  kind  is  to  bring  the  letter  up 
to  the  stick,  but  hit  it  upon  something  before  it  is  de- 
posited In  its  proper  place.  Oilier  false  motions  nre  to 
curry  a  type  beyond  the  Stick,  nnd  return  it ;  to  swing 
it  in  the  kit  with  a  great  curve ;  to  hit  the  centre  bar  of 
the  case,  and  to  keep  the  psirt  of  the  lino  already  set  in 
continual  motion.  All  of  these  can  be  broken  off  by  de- 
termination and  system. 

False-  Frontlspisio  fftal.)  — The  bastard  title  or 
brief  title  on  the  second  page  preceding  the  real  title. 
It  is  also  called  frontispiiio  morto  {dead  frontispiece). 

FaLze  (Gcr.).— A  fold  ;  falzcn,  to  fold. 

Fancy  Calf. — Colored  calfskin,  used  in  binding. 

Fanoy  Types.— Those  kinds  of  type  in  which  other 
models  have  been  followed  than  the  common  lioman  and 
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the  old-style  Roman,  They  comprise  many  thousand 
sizes  and  styles.   See  Display  Tina. 

Fanfare. — A  style  of  binding  In  whieh  there  is  great 
profusion  and  repetition  of  flowers,  foliage  and  other 
small  ornaments.  There  are  two  forms  of  the  fanfare, 
one  being  more  elaborate  than  tho  other. 

Farming1.— In  order  to  count  puper  easily  it  is  nec- 
essary to  open  the  edges  by  grasping  with  the  thumb 
and  ioryilnger  two  or  three  quires  audio  turn  them  over 
by  a  sharp  movement  of  the  wrist,  Tho  term  is  also 
used  for  drawing  a  sheet  back  from  sheets  under  it  by 
Striking  it  repeatedly  with  the  nails, 

FanBljflw,  Daniel,  an  eminent  printer  of  Now  York, 
who  was  born  there  iu  the  year  1789,  He  served  his  time 
with  D.  <&  G.  Bruce,  and  soon  after  bought,  at  their  solic- 
itation, a  part  of  their  prhiting-offlee,  as  they  were  thence- 
forth to  confine  their  attention  entirely  to  stereotyping 
and  typc-fonnding.  The  other  part  was  sold  to  Mahlon 
Day,  the  Quaker  printer.  After  a  year'd  trial  Mr.  Fan- 
shaw  wished  to  have  the  Brucea  take  their  office  back, 
but  they  refused,  and  ho  shortly  afterwards  obtained  the 
printing  of  the  American  Bible  Society  on  a  ten  years' 
contract,  This  proved  very  profitable  and  waa  twice 
renewed,  although  not  for  the  same  length  of  time.  In 
1825  he  began  printing  for  the  American  Traet  Socioty. 
In  1826  he  put  in  the  first  power-presses  ever  used  in  a 
book  office  in  New  York,  and  shortly  after  mortgaged 
liia  entire  establishment  that  he  might  have  nine  more. 
These  were  the  TneudweU,  a  press  which  preceded  the 
Adams  and  was  similar  to  it.  Ho  lost  his  contract  with 
tho  Bible  Society  in  1844,  having  been  bickering  with 
it  for  several  years,  as  he  refused  to  put  in  any  larger 
presses  tlian  medium  and  a  half,  and  still  insisted  upon 
his  rights  to  the  two  outside  quires  of  paper  in  each 
ream,  whieh  had  once  been  considered  as  a  perquisite  of 
the  trade,  but  which  was  a  claim  which  had  been  given 
up  by  all  other  printers  when  the  Fourdrinier  machine 
came  fn,  Shortly  after  the  Tract  Society  undertook  to 
do  its  own  printing,  and  Mr.  Fanshaw's  business  sunk 
to  very  sniidl  proportions,  He  had  mnde  much  money, 
however,  and  invested  it  in  lands  up  town.  At  the  tvme 
of  his  death,  which  was  on  February  30, 1800,  ho  was 
reputed  to  be  worth  a  million.  Tho  civil  war  came  on, 
however,  just  after,  and  real  property  depreciated  very 
mud).  Ills  hairs  were  glad  to  get  a  fraction  of  this  sum, 
He  was  very  eccentric  m  his  ways.  He  never  wore  an 
overcoat,  and  in  his  will  directed  that  his  son  should  be 
disinherited  if  he  should  use  tobacco.  It  was  his  habit, 
also,  to  subscribe  and  pay  in  advance  for  every  respect 
able  publication  which  appeared  in  his  native  city. 

Fajitaiaiea  (Fr,). — Fancy  type  \  ornamental  type. 

Fantasia,  (Itul.}.— Fancy.   Applied  to  job  type. 

Faqnea,  Gil  ham,  GtulUaurae  or  William.— A 
king's  printer  in  London  at  the  same  tune  with  Pynson, 
They  both  printed  the  acta  of  Parliament  made  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII. ,  in  lfluS, 
and  styled  themselves  in  each  "  printers  to  the  king." 
.How  long  he  had  been  in  business  before  or  continued 
after  does  not  appear,  but  his.  books  show  him  to  have 
been  an  excellent  workman,  His  dwelling  was  within 
St.  Helen's. 

Far  Banca  (Ital.).— To  pay  off. 

Far  be  (Gct.).— Ink. 

Farhe  Nehmen  (Ger.).— To  take  color,  to  take  ink. 
Ffcrhe  TJmrnhren  (Ger.),— To  distribute  ink. 
Farheisen  (Ger  ), — The  ink  slice. 

Fanning-,— To  engage  as  a  journeyman  or  foreman 
for  a  piece  of  work  er  for  the  work  of  a  room,  involving 
more  labor  than  the  contractor  can  himself  perform,  and 
necessitating  the  employment  by  him  of  other  hands. 
This  is  discouraged  in  all  good  offices,  and  is  one  of  the 
points  upon  which  both  unions  and  well-Informed  em- 
ployers agree. 
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Jfartf  uhar,  John  M.,  ex-president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Typographical  Union,  wsis  born  near  Ayr,  Scot- 
land, on  April  17 , 1833,  He  dime  to  the  United  States 
in  184ft,  iiaving  previously  been  an  apprentice  in  the 
office  of  the  Ayr  Advertiser.  He  wa3  employed  on  flev. 
eral  newspapers  in  Missouri,  and  in  H}5i}  went  to  Chi- 
cago,  He  became  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Union  in 

1853,  and  its  presi- 
dent in  1357.  In 
1800  will  again  in 
186$  ho  was  elected 
president  of  the  In- 
ternational Union, 
while  in  offlco  col- 
lating the  gencrcd 
laws  and  codifying 
them.  There  was 
□o  session  in  1881, 
occasioned  by  the 
sccessio  n  of  the 
Southern  States. 
He  enlisted  in  the 
Eighty -ninth  Illi- 
nois Infantry  in  the 
year  1863,  and  rose 
to  tiie  rank  of  ma- 
jor, taking  part  in 
twenty-seven  but- 
tles. In  1865  lie  be- 
c»me  a  proof  -reader 
on  the  Chicago  Re- 
publican ,  nf ter wards  acting  as  ne we  ed  i  lor,  He  accepted 
the  position  of  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo 
Commercial  Advertiser,  then  becoming  superintendent, 
and  resigned  In  18B3  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  lubri- 
cants. He  has  since  then  been  chosen  several  times  to 
Congress,  devoting  special  attention  to  labor  matters. 
While  in  Congress  he  secured  an  annual  leave  of  fifteen 
days  to  the  employees  in  the  Government  Printlng-Oftlce. 

Fascicules  (Ft,).— A.  part  or  subdivision  of  a  work 
which  Is  sent  out  in  numbers. 

Faaolo  (Ital.).— Pi. 

Faat  Typesetting.— Great  interest  is  felt  in  this 
question  by  printers  generally,  as  well  among  those  who 
are  slow  as  among  those  who  are  quick.  Henry  George, 
ill  one  of  his  essays,  says  that  he  lias  known  many  print- 
ers, some  slow  and  some  fast,  but  he  has  never  known 
one  so  quick  that  lie  td!  twice  as  fast  as  the  Bio  west. 
Most  journeymen  of  experience  would  not  agree  with 
him  that  those  two  figures  represent  the  highest  and 
lowest  rate  of  Speed.  Almost  all  calculations  of  this 
kind  must  be  based  on  newspaper  work,  for  in  book- 
work  and  job-work  there  is  so  much  variety  and  there 
are  so  many  hindering  circumstances  that  a  fair  trial 
could  scarcely  be  had.  On  newspapers  the  average  man 
can  set,  distribute  and  correct  seven  thousand  ems  In  a 
day  of  ten  hours.  One  who  could  do  no  more  than  six 
thousand  in  that  time  would  be  regarded  as  slow,  while 
to  do  only  five  thousand  would  be  very  slow.  Yet  here 
and  there  is  a  man  who  cannot  accomplish  even  as  much 
as  this,  four  and  a  half  thousand  being  all  that  mn  thus 
be  put  into  the  stick  and  back  into  the  case.  Perhaps 
not  more  than  one  or  two  out  of  a  thousand  are  as  slow 
as  this.  It  seems  to  come  from  extreme  deliberation  and 
natural  stiffness  of  movement.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  can  set  and  perfect  eight  and  nine  thousand  ems  in 
n  day  are  comparatively  numerous,  and  some  can  reach 
ten  thousand.  Many  printers  believe  that  this  Is  the 
ultimatum  of  speed,  and  that  except  for  an  hour  or  two 
no  greater  velocity  can  be  attained.  They  have  not  seen 
the  cost  workers. 

In  examining  tho  movomcnts  of  any  ordinary  compos- 
itor it  will  be  seen  that  somo  lines  are  put  into  the  stiek 
in  a  great  deal  better  time  than  the  average  for  the  whole, 
and  that  parts  of  lines  are  set  at  a  ratio  greater  than  the 


best  lines,  A  fast  compositor  simply  sots  his  whole  stick 
or  galley  at  the  rate  which  another  maintains  for  a  few 
words.  There  is  a  stoppage  to  consider  the  copy ;  a  bad 
letter  must  be  Wiken  out  or  an  overturned  letter  made 
right ;  the  eye  glasses  aside  from  time  to  time  to  see  what 
is  going  on  in  the  office,  and  energy  becomes  relaxed  as 
the  mind  passes  from  the  copy  to  some  other  subject. 
This  relaxation  of  energy  and  attention  to  things  outside 
of  his  work  inflicts  much  loss  upon  the  compositor,  und 
false  motions,  a  foul  case  and  deficient  education  have 
their  share  in  lessening  his  bills.  Speed  is  not  so  much 
In  increasing  the  swiftness  of  the  hand  as  in  making  each 
type  appear  in  the  stick  in  the  same  time  as  every  other 
type.  In  setting  fifteen  hundred  solid  ems  an  hour  the 
liand  goes  to  the  boxes  about  four  thousand  times.  Al- 
lowing one-fifth  for  justification,  the  average  type  is 
picked  up  at  the  rate  of  eighty -four  letters  in  a  minute, 
or  seven  letters  in  five  seconds,  There  probably  never 
existed  a  compositor  so  slow  that  he  has  not  sometimes 
act  the  seven  letters  in  the  time  given,  and  most  compos- 
itors Iiave  frequently  set  eighty-four  letters  in  a  minute ; 
but  with  the  ahiw  competitor,  stopping  twice  in  an  ot 
dinary  line  to  look  at  his  copy,  and  losing  from  three  to 
sis  seconds  each  time,  or  perhaps  taking  two  or  three 
seconds  to  get  out  a  ffl  or  a  capital,  his  time  is  lost  by 
driblets.  "Well-autlicnticnted  cases  of  workman  putting 
in  two  or  even  moro  type  a  second  for  some  considerable 
time  are  to  be  found — a  speed  sufficient  to  carry  the  men 
close  up  to  three  thousand  ems  an  hour,  instead  of  two, 
if  it  could  be  continued. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  the  New  YoTk 
Tribune  hud  five  compositors  out  of  thirty-four  whose 
habitual  bills  were  seventy-five  thousand  or  more  ems  a 
week.  One,  Hugh  Morton,  set  eighty  thousand  ems  per 
week  for  a  whole  year,  although  occasionally  losing  a 
day.  In  that  year  he  set,  distributed  and  corrected  over 
4,SOO\000  cms.  He  did  not  have  the  ship  news,  and  hod 
no  department.  Hours  were  then  long,  but  to  do  this  it 
was  necessary  to  set  a  thousand  ems  in  thirty-eight  min- 
utes, to  distribute  it  in  thirteen  minutes,  and  to  correct 
it  in  a  minute  aud  a  half.  This  was  done  the  twelfth 
hour  in  the  day  as  well  as  tho  first,  and  on  bad  copy  as 
well  as  good.  There  were  days  when  he  Bet  eighteen 
hundred  ems  an  hour  for  nine  hours.  Other  workmen 
in  the  same  office  nearly  equaled  him  and  some  exceeded 
him  for  speed.  Benjamin  F.  Glasby  sometimes  reached 
ninety-four  thousand  ems  fn  eighty  hours'  work,  One 
hundred  thousand  cms  were  set  on  the  Times  in  1858  by 
Mortimer  F.  liainey,  and  on  the  Tribune  In  I860  by  An 
drew  J.  Ish&m .  Eftch  of  these  men  spaced  well ,  justifi  ed 
well  and  had  good  proofs,  Glasby,  in  addition  to  being 
tbo  swiftest  workman  of  his  day,  was  the  most  accurate. 

Tliese  feats  were  equaled  in  some  other  offices.  Henry 
Keeling  of  Utica  set  one  hundrod  and  two  thousand  and 
distributed  about  eighty  thousand  cms  in  a  week  of  sixty 
hours.  The  matter  was  rather  fatter  than  usual  and  was 
all  leaded,  Sylvester  Bailey,  now  on  the  Evening  Sun 
of  New  York,  set  twenty-two  hundred  ems  of  solid  long 
pTimer  in  one  hour  in  Utica  when  he  was  a  boy.  An- 
other compositor  there,  Joseph  Ball,  put  np  two  thou- 
sand ems  of  solid  bourgeois  in  the  same  time. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  from  the  exttmpJos  cited  that 
more  speedy  composition  can  be  done  than  is  believed. 
Several  of  these  workmen  wer«  personally  Imcwn  to  the 
writer,  and  he  has  seen  many  of  their  feats  and  is  assured 
by  competent  judges  that  tbey  witnessed  the  others. 
None  of  tliese  reports  are  stated  on  common  hearsay.  If, 
therefore,  it  is  possible  for  workmen  to  set  seventeen  or 
eighteen  hundred  ems  an  hour  a  whole  week  why  should 
not  a  very  much  greater  speed  be  attained  for  a  short 
time  ?  The  style  of  composition  of  the  Ixjst  men  was 
perfection.  Ball  picked  up  his  types  apparently  bv  lay- 
ing his  finger  on  them  ;  Keeling  had  his  arranged  in  the 
case  like  cordwood  ;  Vincent,  a  famous  workman,  caused 
his  arm  to  move  back  and  forth  like  the  piston  of  a  steam- 
engine  ;  Shaw,  a  well-known  Canadian,  had  the  same 
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motion,  but  in  a  lighter  form ;  (md  Bailey  seized  his  with 
the  quiek,  certain  grasp  of  ft  hind ,  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  these  men  -vies  once  twked  privately,  wMo 
among  his  friends,  what  rate  ho  thought  would  be  poa- 
Hible  for  acme  man  to  attain,  in  the  same  way  that  tho 
trotting  horse  may  attain  two  minutes,  although  that  has 
not  yet  been  done.  Ho  replied  that  he  bclioved  that  some 
one  would  he  found  sooner  or  later  to  sat  five  hundred 
ems  in  eleven  minutes.  This  Ib  at  tho  rate  of  twenty- 
seven  hundred  cms  an  hour.  In  view  of  this  and  of  the 
great  number  of  attested  feats  varying  from  seventeen 
to  twenty-two  hundred  ems,  it  would  stem  that  a  great 
number  of  our  present  workmen  could  learn  to  increase 
their  rate  from  two  to  four  hundred  ems  an  hour.  Their 
quickness  in  other  thinga  Is  undoubted,  and  all  that  thoy 
need  is  to  avoid  b«d  habits  and  to  work  upon  system. 

The  ease  Should  be  carefully  distributed,  wiUi  spaces 
well  assorted,  and  type  neither  too  abundant  nor  too 
low.  A  good  light  is  essential  to  rapid  performance, 
Copy  should  be  read  while  picking  up  spnetta,  hut  if 
more  time  is  required  to  make  certain  it  should  he  talscn. 
Bo  far  as  possible  space  out  the  line  while  setting.  Jus- 
tify quickly,  and  while  this  ia  going  on  rend  the  line  in 
metal.  This  is  Hie  appropriate  time.  The  taking  into 
the  atick  completes  the  movement  of  each  typo,  and 
while  it  is  being  dropped  the  eye  should  pass  to  the  next 
box  and  determine  upon  the  typo  nest  to  be  caught. 
When  seized,  it  should  be  in  such  a  way  as  to  require 
very  little  turning,  for  if  it  is  to  be  changed  entirely 
around  the  hand  will  reach  the  atick  l)ef ore  the  turning 
1b  complete  and  time  will  be  lost.  The  best  way  is  to 
tako  tho  letter  near  the  head  as  it  liea  in  the  direction  o( 
tho  greatest  length  of  the  case.  The  nick  should  either 
bo  up  or  turned  towards  the  top  bar  of  the  civse.  The 
hand  should  go  out  in  one  motion  and  return  in  unothcr, 
losing  no  time.  There  should  be  no  fumbling  foT  the 
letter.  The  stick  should  follow  the  hand  partly  around 
the  case.  It  is,  of  course  needless  to  repeat  what  lias 
been  said  under  other  heads  ahout  education,  or  to  insist 
upon  the  compositor  understanding  his  copy.  No  un- 
intelligent workman  Can  succeed  as  a  fast  compositor 
unless  he  is  HkeFaoc,  who  found  it  paid  him  to  exchange 
leaded  manuscri  pt  for  solid  roprin  t.  He  was  a  workman 
of  remarkable  speed  who  lived  in  New  York  forty  years 
ago,  but  who  never  made  good  time  on  manuscript. 

Feats  recorded  In  previous  publications  are  thoso  of 
John  J,  Hand  of  New  York,  who  undertook  to  set  up 
S3, 000  ems  in  twenty -four  houi-s.  He  failed  by  thirty- 
two  ems  only,  Robert  BonneT,  the  former  proprietor  of 
the  New  York  Ledger,  is  said  to  have  setup  25,600  ema  in 
twenty  Iioutb  and  twenty -eight  minutes.  George  Arens- 
burg,  commonly  known  as  tho  Velocipede,  aet  in  1SH 
against  time,  in  tho  presence  of  judges  and  bets  depend- 
ing npon  it,  3,064  ems  of  solid  minion  in  one  hour. 

In  1885. 1886  and  18S7  much  interest  was  taken  in  this 
question  by  tho  printers  in  nearly  all  the  leading  cities. 
On  Jamiaiy  II,  1886,  a  contest  took  plaee  in  Chicago, 
lasting  a  week,  each  peraon  setting  type  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  twioc  daily,  or  twenty -one  hours  in  nil.  A  com- 
mittee from  the  Typographical  Union  supervised  the 
race.    The  result  was  as  follows  ; 
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York  In  which  McCann  had  set  8,0tt3itf  cms  and  Barnes 
7.9S1  ems  in  four  lioura,  On  March  %f,  188(1,  Aloxander 
Duguid,  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  sot  in  a  race  in 
Philadelphia  in  an  hour  and  a.  half  8,416  ems,  or  at  the 
rate  of  3,277J^  ems  an  hour.  Four  minutes  were  con- 
sumed in  correcting,  and  twenty-five  ems  were  deducted 
for  each  minute  so  spent.  The  same  day  Mr.  Duguid 
Bet  3,388  ems  in  the  same  time,  noqnirmg  two  und  three- 
quarters  minutes  fur  corrections,  making  the  highest  net 
record  3,8193^.  Tho  type  used  was  nonpareil,  seven- 
teen and  two-thirds  ems  to  the  alphabet,  and  the  meas- 
ure twenty-eight  ems.  At  the  same  contest  William 
C,  Barnes  set  1,621  ems  an  hour  with  tho  lower  case 
reversed  or  turned  around,  and  afterwards  1,635  ems 
on  honr  with  his  eyes  blindfolded.  Three  letters  were 
wrong  in  the  proof  on  tins  account ;  a  lj  for  a  C,  an  f  for 
an  s  and  a  p  for  a  y.  Barnes's  best  speed  we*  3,217  jn 
an  hour  and  a  half,  and  Mcdum'S  was  3,347.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  type  was  fat.  The  score  made  for 
thirty-three  hours  was  as  follows : 
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The  best  hour  for  McCann  was  2,150,  and  for  Barnes 
3,093  ems.    A  prior  contest  had  taken  place  in  Now 
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Fat. — In  composition,  any  work  which,  without  ad- 
ditional  exertion,  will  enable  the  typesetter  to  make  a 
greater  bill.  Poetry  isfat;  so  is  leaded  matter.  Double- 
leaded  matter  with  many  break  lines  is  very  fat. 

Pat-F&ced  or  Pat  Letter. — Type  which,  is  broader 
than  uamiJ,  or  in  which  the  heavy  lines  are  heavier  than 
common. 

Pat  Form. — When  the  pressman  has  a  single  pull. 
Obsolete. 

Father  of  th.e  Chapel. — The  presiding  officer  of  & 
clmpel  or  Organization  of  workmen  in  a  printing-office. 
See  QiiApuh. 

Faulkner,  George- — The  first  who  carried  print- 
ing to  a  high  degree  of  credit  in  Ireland,  He  was  in  the 
employment  of  Bowyer  in  London  in  1728,  and  went  to 
Dublin  shortly  after.  He  was  the  confidential  printer 
of  Dean  Swift  and 
enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship and  patronage 
of  Lord  Chesterfield. 
He  made  a  fortune 
by  his  newspaper,  the 
Journal,  and  died  on 
August  38, 1770. 

Faust-— See  un- 
der Fubt. 

Faux-Titre  (Fr.). 
— Bastard  title. 

Favorite  Freas. 
— A  small  jobbing- 
press,  made  in  New 
York,  and  running 
very  smoothly  and 
casdy.  There  is  a 
rotary  motion  of  the 

inking-plate,  and  at-  rATOBtrE  pbbsb. 

tached  to  it  is  a  foun- 
tain. The  bed  is  perpendicular  and  stationary,  the  tym- 
pan  advancing  to  meet  It,  the  press  being  operated  either 
by  a  treadle  or  by  steam-power. 
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Feathering  the  Brush. — In  binding,  dabbing  a 
brush  with  fflue  upon  it  down  upon  its  centre,  and  thus 
spreading  the  hairs  to  their  utmost  capacity  and  at  the 
same  time  equalizing  the  glue  in  its  distribution. 

Peolt- — A  Latin  word,  signifying  ''he  has  made  it," 
frequently  added  to  the  name  of  the  artist  inscribed  upon 
an  engraving  or  picture,  to  indicate  the  designer. 

Peeder. — The  person  who  supplies  the  printing-press 
with  paper,  sheet  by  sheet.  In  most  American  offices 
this  Is  done  by  large  boys,  but  occasionally  by  men,  and 
sometimes  by  women.  The  latter  were  generally  em- 
ployed while  the  Adams  presseswere  in  operation.  The 
Adams  machines  did  not  move  at  a  high  rate  of  speed, 
and  the  sheets  were  not  lorge  and  upon  them  the  girls  did 
very  satisfactory  work.  When  the  Adams  presses  were 
superseded  by  cylinder  presses  boys  took  the  places  of 
girls,  as  they  had  more  physical  strength  and  could  stand 
more  fatigue.  The  size  of  the  presses  has  continually 
been  enlarged,  and  with  it  the  sl^e  of  the  sheets,  while 
long  runs  have  become  much  more  common.  Older- boys 
were  employed  ■for  this  purpose,  and  now  many  of  the 
feedere  ore  men  with  families.  It  is  not,  however,  skilled 
labor,  thewholo  mystery  being  quickly  acquired,  and  the 
wages  are  consequently  far  below  what  they  should  be, 
in  new  of  the  necessities  of  the  feeders.  As  boys  of  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  they  earn  high  wages,  and  are  Just 
as  useful  to  their  employers  as  those  of  twice  their  age 
and  twenty  years  of  experience,  These  considerations 
have  let!  some  employers  to  view  favorably  the  idea  of 
letting  e  very  feeder  go  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Higher 
wages  cannot  be  afforded,  and  it  would  be  mistaken  kind- 
ness to  the  yonng  men  to  let  them  remain  in  such  posi- 
tions while  they  arc  Still  young  enough  to  learn  a  trade 
or  other  useful  employment.  Boys  and  young  men  on 
oy  Under  presses  receive  from  seven  to  uino  dollars  a  week 
in  .New  York.  In  some  few  places  they  get  ten.  They 
arc  demanding  on  magazines  and  other  periodical  work 
with  long  runs  from  ten  to  twelve,  and  on  all-night  work 
from  twelve  to  fourtoon  dollars.    Girls  get  in  Philadel- 

Shia,  where  they  are  most  largely  employed,  about  six 
ollars  a  week ;  in  !New  York  they  have  received  seven 
dollars. 

The  feeder  is  in  England  called  the  afcroker.  There  as 
here  he  may  have  been  an  errand-boy  or  fly-boy,  or  he 
may  have  been  employed  in  feeding  on  a  small  press. 
He  lays  up  his  own  paper.  Each  shoot  must  be  fed  in 
perfectly  straight,  or  the  register  will  bo  bad.  He  is  not 
expected  usually  to  take  off  his  paper  from  the  delivery- 
board,  which  is  done  by  the  pressman,  who  places  each 
heap  on  a  table  close  by.  To  omit  feeding  a  sheet  fa  & 
great  error,  or  to  feed  two.  The  speed  of  the  press  is 
generally  keyed  pretty  high,  bo  that  the  feeder  requires 
to  be  both  quick  and  sure  of  nerve.  At  the  highest  rates 
of  speed  few  can  feed,  as  they  become  nervous.  Girls 
do  not  put  up  their  own  paper.  Wlien  tlie  presses  are 
stopped  it  is  expected  that,  the  feeders  will  do  any  other 
work  assigned  them,  such  as  cleaning  rollers,  Cleaning 
presses,  opening  paper  or  anything  else  that  may  be  de- 
sired. They  are  In  exactly  the  same  position  as  errand- 
boys.  They  are  to  do  what  they  arc  told.  Of  course 
most  of  their  time  is  occupied  with  feeding,  and  it  is  mora 
profitable  to  employ  them  at  that  than  at  anything  else. 
In  three  months  a  feeder  should  be  proficient  on  small- 
sized  common  work ;  and  in  eighteen  months  as  good  as 
he  ever  can  be, 

The  management  of  feeders  is  the  most  perplexing 
problem  that  a  printer  has  to  meet.  Paid  largely  i  con- 
sidered as  lx>ys,  and  certain  of  employment,  tliey  are 
very  irregular  in  attendance,  quick  to  take  offense,  and 
leave  without  warning,  In  many  offices,  particularly 
where  the  work  la  transient,  they  demand  to  be  "staked," 
or  given  sustenance  money ,  every  night,  Out  of  twenty- 
eight  who  left  one  of  our  large  cities  to  go  to  another,  on 
account  of  a  strike,  only  one  carried  any  baggage,  evien 
a  bundle.   It  may  readily  be  conceived  how  difficult  H) 


is  to  treat  with  or  to  manage  them,  and  the  certainty 
tliat  they  cannot  rise  operates  to  keep  them  unsteady. 
Pressmen  in  most  places  have  a  regulation  that  only  so 
many  apprentices  shall  be  allowed,  and  this  number  is 
so  small  that  they  have  no  opportunity  as  a  ekss  to  team 
presswork,  which  is  the  natural  ending  of  the  beginning 
they  have  made.  To  deal  with  them  therefore  requires 
much  patience  and  much  prudence.  Many  employers 
hope  that  feeding-machines  will  enable  them  Anally  to 
dispense  with  this  class  of  help  or  to  lessen  the  numbers 
of  those  employed  at  this  labor  to  so  greutnn  extent  that 
they  shall  be  able  to  take  care  of  them  when  they  are  men 
as  well  as  they  have  been  able  to  do  for  them  as  boys. 
TVeb- feeding,  if  all  kinds  of  paper  were  thus  made,  and 
if  the  paper  were  as  well  adapted  to  flat-bed  presses  as 
it  is  to  rotary  presses,  would  solve  the  problem. 

Foediny  -BnH.rd. — The  board  or  platform  at  the  top 
of  the  press  upon  which  the  paper  to  be  printed  lies  and 
where  the  sheets  are  supplied  to  tUe  cylinder. 

Feeding-Machine, — Perhaps  nothing  can  be  more 
earnestly  desired  by  printers  than  a  feeding-machine  or 
feeding  attachment  to  a  press.   The  irregularity  with 
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which  the  feeders  do  their  work  and  the  frequent  squab- 
bles witli  them  have  disposed  master  printers  to  look 
with  favor  on  any  machinery  which  will  tend  to  me- 
chanical or  automatic  feeding,  Paper  as  it  reaches  tha 
printmg-office  is  flat,  one  sheet  being  piled  upon  another. 
There  is  too  much  friction  to  slide  one  off  of  the  top 
without  at  the  same  time  sliding  several  others  a  part 
of  the  way.  Con-ngnting  the  sheet  is  likely  to  aet  upon 
Other  sheets  below  it  in  the  same  manner,  and  pueumatic 
suction  has  a  drawback  in  doing  too  much  or  too  little, 
By  this  plan  disks  are  laid  upon  the  sheets  of  paper.  In 
the  centre  of  these  disks  is  a  tube  from  which  the  air  fa 
exhausted  as"  soon  as  it  touches  the  sheet.  It  raises  each 
sheet  partly  and  then  carries  it  to  be  caught  by  the  grip- 
pors  of  the  press.  An  English  printer's  newspaper  de- 
clares that  such  feeding-machines  used  in  England  are 
altogether  untrustworthy.  They  do  not  feed  accurately. 
Much  paper  is  sent  in  crooked,  or,  if  straight,  a  little  too 
far  or  not  far  enough,  If  the  paper  is  thin,  damp  or  po- 
rous, the  probability  is  that  several  sheets  will  be  sent  in 
together.  Accordingly,  the  waste  by  spoilage  more  than 
neutralizes  the  saving  effected  by  dispensing  with  the 
human  feeder.  Tho  apparatus,  too,  fa  complicated,  and 
a  mischiovous  boy  sticking  a  bodkin  into  tlie  pneumatic 
tubes  disarranges  everything  and  brings  the  mechanism 
to  a  dead  stop.  An  English  machine,  the  invention  of 
Edward  T.  Cleathero  and  Joseph  A.  Nichols,  is  said  to 
work  satisfactorily.  In  this,  mounted  on  a  vertically- 
sliding  frame  having  a  motion  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
vibrator  rollers,  there  fa  a  horizontal  spindle  carrying 
two  or  more  disks  with  india-rubber  surfaces.  The  disks 
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rest  upon  the  pile  of  paper,  bo  that  when  they  are  ■re- 
volved they  feed  the  top  sheet  of  paper  forward  from 
the  pile.  Pieces  or  segments  of  the  disks  are  cut  off  ftt 
one  point,  so  that  while  performing  a  complete  revolu- 
tion they  come  to  rest  temporarily  when  the  flat  pint  is 
presented  to  the  pile  of  paper.  In  this  position  they  are 
not  in  contact  with  the  paper.  By  theh*  rotation  they 
feed  the  paper  forward  a  certain  distance  until  it  is  seized 
by  gripping  rollers,  and  then  by  remaining  stationary  the 
disks  allow  the  remainder  of  the  sheet  to  be  drawn  from 
under  them.  Tho  period  of  rest  is  made  to  correspond 
with  that  of  the  feodmg-cylinder  of  the  printing-ma- 
chine, so  that  the  sheets  of  paper  are  fed  forward  ex- 
actly id  accordance  with  the  motion  of  the  cylinder, 

The  Sedgwick  feeding-machine  is  now  in  use  in  this 
country.  Two  small  rubber  wheels,  one  on  each  side, 
cause  the  paper  to  curve  upward,  the  sheet  at  tho  same 
timo  being  held  firmly  by  two  stationary  arms.  This 
allows  blades  to  enter  beneath  the  shoot,  When  the 
time  cornea  for  the  sheet  to  be  passed  out  the  knives 
raise  it,  it  la  pushed  along  by  another  piece  of  mechan- 
ism, and  tlien  caught  ana  drawn  out  by  the  press  grip- 
pers.  The  whole  pile  is  raised  automatically,  little  by 
little,  as  the  paper  is  fed  away.  This  apparatus  is  largely 
used  on  ruling  and  folding  machines  and  to  some  extent 
is  attached  to  printing-presses. 

Feet. — The  bottom  of  ft.  type  is  sometime*  thus  called, 
bat  it  is  more  generally  known  as  the  foot. 

Peet  of  a>  Frees — In  a  wooden  hand -press,  the  solid 
timbers  laid  upon  the  floor  from  the  centre  of  the  press 
backward,  into  which  tho  principal  upright  j)osts  ware 
Securely  fastened.  They  were  thirty -soven  inches  long 
and  twenty-two  inches  apart. 

Feet,  Off  Ita. — Type  which  does  not  stand  perfectly 
perpendicular.  It  stands  upon  two  of  its  cornel's,  and 
the  highest  portion  of  the  character  is  therefore  a  little 
above  type  high.  If  it  stands  upon  the  upper  edge  tho 
lower  edge  prints  and  the  upper  edge  is  faint,  and  if  it 
leans  to  one  side  that  side  is  low  and  the  other  high.  It 
is  a  great  fault,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  occur 
in  -matter  which  is  made  up. 

Feint  Linea. — The  small  blue  lines  made  in  account- 
books  and  other  mercantile  and  statistical  work  by  a  rul- 
ing-machine. This  spelling  is  retained  in  defcrenco  to 
usage,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  why  it  ever  should  have 
heen  adopted.  A  orkmon  in  rulin  g  a  line  does  not  seem 
to  attempt  to  draw  it,  and  then  withdraw  or  fail.  He 
does  lay  it  down,  the  line  then  being  faint,  and  not  a 
feint. 

PeintB  (Ft.). — A  dirk  spot  in  printing,  owing  to  un- 
equal distribution. 

felt. — In  the  hand  process  of  making  paper  a  piece 
of  woolen  cloth  spread  between  each  sheet  of  paper1,  and 
upon  which  the  sheets  are  laid  when  detached  from  the 
wire  of  the  mold.  The  felts  prevent  the  sliects  of  paper 
from  adhesion  when  in  the  press  and  aid  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  tho  moisture.  In  machine-made  paper,  endless 
aprons  or  webs,  which  answer  the  same  purpose.  See 
PArEE-MAKrMG. 

Pelt  Typesetting  Machine. — A  patent  was  grant- 
ed to  Charles  W,  Felt  of  Salem,  Mass.,  In  X867,  alter  a 
labor  of  sixteen  years,  for  a  machine  for  Justifying  type. 
He  had  also  invented  a  typesetting  machine,  Neither 
machine  Was  ever  commercially  Used. 

Female  Compositor.— For  many  years  it  has  been 
helieved  by  persons  outsido  of  the  trade  that  women  are 
particularly  adapted  to  the  work  of  typesetting,  as  their 
ringers  are  delicate,  their  perceptions  quick  and  tlieir  mo- 
tions active.  This  belief  has  not  heen  shared  by  printers 
generally,  as  the  latter  know  how  many  other  qualities 
are  requisite  to  make  a  good1  compositor.  Only  during 
the  last  forty  years  have  any  considerable  number  of 
women  hecn  employed  at  typesetting  and  their  adapta- 
bility to  the  business  been  ganged.    Soon  after  3.845  girls 
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were  largely  employed  in  Boston  and  other  towns  In  Hew 
England,  and  by  1350  some  were  to  be  found  In  almost 
every  prominent  town  in  the  North,  The  work  to  which 
they  were  assigned  was  chiefly  that  of  weekly  newspa- 
pers, and  in  some  cases  they  advanced  far  enough  to 
make  up  the  forms.  Very  few  were  ever  put  upon  job- 
work.  In  18SS  or  lf)flp  there  were  a  large  numbcT  at 
work  in  New  York,  Harper  &  Brothers  having  over  forty 
in  one  room,  and  the  World  being  at  one  time  entirely 
Set  up  by  them.  Their  wages  then  were  from  five  to 
ten  cents  a  thousand,  less  than  was  paid  to  the  men,  but 
shortly  after  an  organization  was  effected  among  them, 
known  as  Woman's  Union  No.  1,  which  asked  for  equal 
wages  with  the  men  and!  at  hist  obtained  them.  The 
union  lasted  two  or  three  years,  but  finally  dissolved,  the 
membership  having  fallen  off  very  much.  The  master 
printers  preferred,  if  they  hud  to  pay  full  wages,  men  to 
women.  Since  that  time  the  number  has  much  dimin- 
ished. There  might  have  been  fi  ve  hundred  women  com- 
positors in  Mow  York  in  1870 ;  there  ure  now  probably 
two  hundred.  A  little  before  this  Miss  Emily  Faithful], 
an  English  lady,  struck  with  the  difficulty  with  which 
women  obtained  employment  at  some  trades  which  were 
lucrative  to  men,  determined  to  establish  a  large  print- 
ing-office in  Loudon,  and  succeeded  in  getting  several 
other  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  co-operate  with  her.  She 
entitled  her  office  the  Victoria  Press,  Many  women  were 
employed,  but  the  experiment  as  a  whole  was  unsuccess- 
ful, although  it  lasted  a  number  of  years,  Boston  is  no w 
the  place  in  the  United  States  where  women  are  most 
largely  utilized  in  printing.  A  sixth  or  seventh  port  of 
tlie  whole  number  of  compositors  in  that  city  are  Women. 
In  one  office  they  are  put  on  very  difficult  work,  such  as 
Greek ,  Latin  and  algebra,  and  gi  ve  satisfaction .  In  !Now 
York  daily  newspaper  offices  there  are  several  who  work 
as  distributers.  There  must  be  several  thousand  female 
compositors  in  the  United  States. 

In  France  great  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
women  into  composing-rooms,  and  with  success.  Very 
few  are  now  employed  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  Typo- 
graphical Society  there  will  not  admit  them  as  members. 
Neither  are  there  many  in  any  other  country.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  nearly  all  of  the  recent  experience  of 
the  world  is  in  America  and  France. 

From  the  remotest  ages  of  the  art  women  have  been 
employed  in  printing-offices,  Elsewhere  an  account  is 
given  of  the  second  wife  of  William  Bowyer  the  junior, 
whose  attainments  were  so  varind  that  she  could  read 
critically  the  most  difficult  works  which  passed  tli  rough 
her  husband's  hands,  The  first  press  brought  to  the  pres- 
ent United  States  eame  with  Mrs.  Glover,  whose  husband 
died  on  the  voyage,  and  who  thus  may  be  considered  to 
be  the  first  owner  of  an  olllce  here,  it  being  afterwards 
managed  by  her  second  husband,  who  was  president  of 
Harvard  College.  Mrs.  Brodfoitl  probably  assisted  her 
husband  when  he  began  business  in  Philadelphia,  as  she 
was  the  daughter  of  a  printer  and  the  sister  of  another. 
One  of  the  daughters  of  Isaac  Collins  was  an  exceedingly 
gooil  proof-reader  and  compositor,  and  from  1800  to  the 
present  time  there  have  not  failed  to  be  some  women  pro- 
ficient in  the  art. 

The  advocates  of  them  as  compositors  point  out  that 
women  are  cleanly,  orderly  and  to  be  depended  upon. 
Thoy  have  no  blue  Mondays,  and  no  days  when  they  are 
takon  away  by  drink,  The  part  of  tho  printing-office  in 
which  they  work  is  cleaner  than  any  other,  und  their 
presence  checks  vulgarity  and  improves  the  moTal  tone 
of  the  place.  They  arc  tractable  and  not  liable  to  go 
away  on  strikes.  Their  opponents  declare  that  they  have 
no  disposition  to  learn  difficult  work,  even  if  well  paid ; 
that  thoy  always  remain  children,  depending  upon  the 
foreman  and  the  proof -readier  for  knowledge  of  those 
things  which  every  moderately  well-informed  journey- 
man is  obliged  to  learn,  and  that  the  short  period  during 
which  they  stay  at  the  business  is  always  liable  to  be  in- 
terrupted Tiy  marriage,  How  can  they  learn  to  do  work 
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well  when  they  only  remain  at  case  for  two  or  tli  nee  years, 
or,  at  most,  for  five  or  sis  f  They  require  much  waiting 
on,  as  their  cases  are  too  heavy  for  them  to  Shake,  ana 
the  galleys  frequently  weigh  a  great  deal.  Thoy  rarely 
[earn  more  than  the  rudiments  of  the  business,  and  can- 
not be  dopended  upon  where  accuracy  of  capitalization 
or  hyphenizhig  is  required.  As  a  rule  their  proofs  are 
not  good.  They  take  up  moTe  space  than  male  compos- 
itors, person  for  person,  find  as  more  women  than  men 
are  needed  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work  larger  rooms 
must  be  provided,  aud  consequently  more  rent  must  be 
paid.  There  are  also  inconveniences  in  the  employment 
of  women  on  books  which,  like  medical  works,  treat  on 
subjects  which  are  generally  not  spoken  of  between  the 
sexes, 

There  is  truth  in  each  of  these  views,  arising  from  the 
different  treatment  of  men  and  woman  by  employers, 
Women  are  favored  the  most,  and  consequently  are  not 
so  thorough,  Boys  enter  printing-offices  at  fifteen  and 
are  only  passable  lmiids  at  twenty-one.  Girls  rarely  stay 
much  more  than  lmJC  this  length  of  time  at  the  case. 
They  are  not  given  difficult  work  and  most  of  them  are 
selected  from  that  class  of  girls  found  behind  counters 
and  in  other  workshops.  Thus  very  little  can  bo  expected 
from  them,  The  journeymen  in  our  great  cities  begin 
with  as  little  education,  but  the  trade  is  finally  acquired 
by  them  in  a  measure ;  otherwise  they  would  not  be  em- 
ployed. They  meet  with  many  hard  knocks,  In  tlie 
office  in  Boston  which  lias  been  mentioned  the  girls  are 
graduates  from  school.  They  cum  puss  examinations  on 
grammar,  the  mathematics  and  the  rudiments  of  Latin 
and  French.  Under  these  circumstances  the  process  of 
copying  a  manuscript  into  leaden  letters,  each  word  be- 
ing properly  spelled,  and  the  whole  well  punctuated, 
capitalized  and  spaced  is  easily  performed .  The  original 
is  understood,  and  there  iuno  dlfliculty  In  selecting  the 
equivalent.  But  to  the  ill-informed  girl  this  certainty  is 
denied  ;  she  must  always  grope. 

Girls  are  usually  paid  less  wages  than  men,  whether 
by  the  week  or  piece.  As  a  rule  they  do  less,  although 
here  and  there  some  girls  are  found  who  are  very  speedy, 
Jn  most  printing-offices,  rather  than  pay  them  equal 
wages  with  the  men,  they  would  not  be  retained.  It  is 
well  to  put  tli em  opart  In  a  room  by  themselves  If  their 
number  is  great.  Special  dressing-rooms,  Ac.,  should  be 
provided,  and  any  rude  or  Coarse  behavior  towards  them 
on  the  part  of  the  male  workmen  should  be  followed  by 
instant  dismissal  of  the  offenders. 

Fergne,  Robert,  a  veterau  printer  in  Chicago,  born 
in  1815  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  at  fourteen  appren- 
ticed to  George  Bruoktnan  and  Robert  Hutchinson,  pro- 
prietors of  the  University  printing-office  at  Villatields, 
came  to  America  in  the  year  1339.  Shortly  after  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Chicago,  then  a  place  of  three  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  In  1848  ho  began  the  Quidnunc,  the 
first  one-cent  daily  paper  published  west  of  the  AHcgha- 
nies.  In  184S  his  Arm  published  the  first  city  directory 
of  Chicago.  Two  years  later  ho  added  a  stock  of  typo 
from  White's  foundry  in  New  York,  and  thus  began  tho 
first  printer's  warehouse  in  Chicago. 

Ferguson.  James  Molntyre,  a  printer  of  Phila- 
delphia, was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1634.  He  came  to  this 
country  in  1847,  and  served  his  time  with  William  S. 
Young  in  Philadelphia.  Before  he  was  out  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship he  was  intrusted  by  his  employer  with  the 
charge  of  the  Westminster  Herald,  at  New  Wilmington, 
Pa. ,  and  there  studied  for  two  years  lu  the  local  acad- 
emy. Subsequently  removing  to  Pittsburgh,  he  estab- 
lished there  the  United  Presbyterian.  He  afterwards 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  purchased  the  Christian  In- 
structor and  started  the  Youth's  Evangelist.  In  1879 
his  house  became  known  as  that  of  Ferguson  Brothers 
&  Co.  He  did  much  to  forward  tlie  Centennial  celebra- 
tion In  that  city  and  to  encourage  the  Schuylkill  Navy, 
He  died  on  November  5,  lSSlj. 


Forguaeon,  James,  a  printer  of  England,  who  at- 
tempted to  fix  the  various  standards  of  type  by  com- 
paring them  with  each  other.  Twelve  lines  of  nonpareil 
were  to  make  the  inch,  and  fourteen  lines  were  to  be  the 
common  measure  of  all  the  other  sikob.  This  measure 
should  take  in  five  lines  of  great  primer,  sis  of  English, 
seven  of  pica,  eight  of  small  pica,  nine  of  long  primer, 
ten  of  bourgeois,  eleven  of  brevier  and  twelve  of  minion. 
Hileven  lines  of  nonpareil  were  to  be  the  standard  height 
to  paper.  Compared  with  the  ideal  standard  given  by 
Hansard,  they  are  a  Httle  smaller  in  long  primer  and  bre- 
vier and  a  little  larger  in  English,  pica  ana  small  pica.  In 
the  figures  following,  showing  the  number  of  ems  to  the 
foot,  Hansard's  are  given  the  first  and  those  of  Fergus- 
son  the  second ;  Great  primer,  51  Jf,  51  % ;  English,  64, 
03;  pica,  7%  73;  small  pica,  83,  82 ;  long  pnmer,  89, 
92V ;  bourgeois,  103}<,  103 ;  brevier,  113i£,  118 ;  minion, 
138, 123J^ ;  nonpareil,  143,  144.  This  theory  fits  better 
to  the  sizes  of  types  as  they  have  been  made  up  to  the 
present  time  than  any  other,  and  would  have  required 
less  adjustment  of  matrixes  to  put  it  into  effect. 

Feuchtbrett  (Ger.). — The  wetting-board. 

Peuohten  (Ger.). — To  wet,  to  moisten. 

Peuills  (Fr.).— A  sheet  or  leaf. 

Feulllet  (Fr.),— Loaf ;  feuillet  bhrnc,  blank  leaf, 

Fi  cellos  (Fr.). — Page-cords, 

fflaginB,  Yinoeirt,  a  type-founder  in  England,  born 
in  1766,  was  an  apprentice  to  Joseph  Jackson.  The  lat- 
ter devolved  the  entire  management  of  the  foundry  upon 
him  for  some  years,  and  when  Jackson  died  Figgins  nat- 
urally expected  to  become  his  successor,  Tho  place  was, 
however,  sold  to  Caslon,  and  Figgins  Soon  after  began 
the  type-founding  business  for  himself.  The  grace  and 
accuracy  of  his  cutting  procured  him  many  orders,  and  ho 
soon  became  prosperous.  He  duplicated  the  type  which 
had  been  used  in  the  first  part  of  Macklin's  Bible,  and  did 
the  same  for  Bowyer's  edition  of  Hume  in  double  pica. 
In  1805  he  made  a  new  face  for  tho  Domesday  Book  and 
!□  1817  a  small-pica  Hebrew  with  points,  his  foundry  be- 
ing well  stocked  with  all  necessary  characters.  He  died 
on  February  39, 1844,  iind  wus  succeeded  by  his  SOn,  Vin- 
cent Figgms,  who  died  in  I860,  The  business  is  at  pres- 
ent carried  on  by  James  Figgins, 

Ftprufea. — Arabic  figures  are  nearly  always  used  for 
numerals  at  tho  present  time,  Roman  capitals  being  em- 
ployed only  in  subdivisions,  chapter  headings,  the  years 
of  publication  and  a  few  other  places.  Arabic  characters 
are  ten  in  number,  and  each  is  of  the  same  thickness, 
generally  an  en ;  but  Bruce  has  for  the  last  twenty  years 
made  them  thicker  than  this,  which  admits  of  a  much 
clearer  representation  of  their  faces.  The  London  Times 
and  some  other  English  journals  have  condensed  them 
to  a  thick  space,  making  them  teller  at  the  same  time. 
Where  as  many  as  three  of  the  figures  come  together  and 
another  is  added  a,  comma  separates  the  three  from  the 
one,  and  this  rule  holds  good  in  every  mass  of  figures. 
Each  tliree  takes  a  comma.  The  year  of  our  Lord,  how- 
ever, or  any  date,  although  of  four  figures,  does  not  need 
one  ;  nor  Is  this  rule  always  followed  in 'street  numbers. 
Some  print  No.  3001  Chestnut  street-  Formerly  many 
printers  omitted  the  comma  with  four  figures,  but  the 
present  usage  in  favor  of  its  retention  U  almost  unani- 
mous. Sometimes  commas  are  omitted  in  tables  which 
are  very  close.  In  this  country  the  figures  are  always  at 
the  right  upper  corner  of  the  lower  case,  but  in  England 
they  are  generally  in  some  position  in  the  upper  ease,  a 
much  more  difficult  place  for  the  workmen  to  get  hold 
of  them .  To  this  tlie  daily  newspapers  arc  nnex  ceptlon . 
Tho  earliest  represented  case  in  English,  that  of  Moxon, 
places  the  figures  in  the  two  lower  rows  of  the  upper 
case  at  the  left-hand  side ;  this  plan  is  imitated  in  Smith's 
case  No.  8  in  1 755,  and  in  Savage's  in  1A40,  Smith's  case 
No.  1  puts  them  one  row  higher,  and  this  was  followed 
in  England  till  the  long  s  was  discarded,  when  the  case 
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to  a  certain  extent  -was  modified.  Lord  Stanhope  in  1800 
thought  they  should  be  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  cap- 
ital case,  making  the  three  nearest  boxes  U>  the  crossbar 
in  each  of  the  three  lowest,  rows.  In  the  old  French  case 
tho  figures  arc  as  with  us,  and  as  far  as  the  difference  in 
shape  will  allow  arc  in  that  position  in  tiie  new  or  con- 
solidated French  case. 

There  is  usually  some  irregularity  about  the  running 
of  figures.  It  is  possiblo  to  conceive  of  a  tabular  work 
in  which  there  shall  be  almost  exactly  tlie  same  number 
employed  of  one  as  of  another,  but  this  very  rare]  y  hap- 
pens. In  a  census  report,  for  instance,  tho  ages  of  the 
inhabitants  will  far  more  frequently  bo  given  aa  forty- 
five  than  as  forty-four  or  forty-three,  yet  there  are  more 
persona  living  at  each  of  theae  years  than  at  forty-five. 
The  result  of  this  would  be  In  o  printing-office  that  there 
would  be  a  run  on  fl,  Kvery  series  begins  with  1,  and 
all  round  numbers  end  with  a  0,  while  5  has  an  nnduo 
proportion,  owing  to  the  tendency  to  inexactness  which 
ib  natural  to  man.  The  figures  of  a  aeries  which  begins 
with  1  may  stop  at  3  or  for  5,  and  then,  of  course,  the 
smaller  figures  are  more  in  demand.  The  disproportion 
is  such  that  for  thirteen  hundred  of  the  figures  1  and  0 
there  are  twelve  hundred  of  the  2  and  eleven  hundred  of 
the  ii,  while  all  of  the  other  figures  have  only  a  thousand 
each.  Figures  are  frequently  put  In  a  special  little  <:oae, 
often  mads  of  tin,  containing  besides  them  only  commas, 
en  quadrats,  em  and  two  and  three  em  quadrats  and 
leaders.  Such  a  tyise  is  very  convenient  in  setting  tables, 
Dotted  figures,  as 

128450789  0, 

are  used  in  some  calculations,  as  are  scratched  figures, 
like: 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  regular  Roman  face  will 
have  old-style  figures  put  with  it,  fortlie  reason  that  it  is 
thought  tliat  they  are  more  easy  for  the  eye  to  catch,  as 
they  rise  and  fall  helow  the  lino.  They  look  too  small  in 
lines  of  capitals,  Italic  figures  are  also  cast,  and  havo 
now  become  common ,  The  appearance  of  work  is  cer- 
tainly improved  by  their  use,  and  would  be  still  better 
wore  not  many  kinds  badly  cut, 

Figures  require  no  periods  or  commas  after  them  to 
indicate  a  subdivision  or  end  of  a  sentence  when  used  in 
the  tabular  way.  This  would  not  have  been  adverted 
upon  except  for  the  fact  that  one  of  the  long-established, 
quarterly  reviews  of  Great  Britain  has  such  an  eccentric- 
ity, and  all  of  the  way  down  the  last  column  there  must 
be  left  a  thin  space  or  four-em  space  to  allow  for  the 
period  which  ends  the  sum  total  of  the  table.  Neither 
do  periods  accompany  page  folios  or  signatures  whou 
these  are  figures.  Figures  should  bo  set  off  from  a  brass 
rule  by  a  lead,  an  en  quadrat  or  a  small  space  when  they 
occur  together  i  n  tabular  matter.  When  ordinary  figures 
arc  used  in  a  job  to  make  a  fraetiou,  both  the  numerator 
and  denominator  should  he  of  some  larger  and  heavier 
face  than  the  regular  lioman  which  would  fill  the  place. 
Nonpareil  figures  are  sometimes  used  as  superiors  in 
lines  of  bourgeois  and  above — pearl  for  minion  to  bour- 
geois, and  diamond  for  agate,  nonpareil  or  minion.  To 
justify  easily,  however,  they  should  be  nonpareil  for  pica 
and  agate  for  small  pica,  but  these  are  rather  too  small. 
English  and  American  taste  does  not  Incline  to  the  usage 
in  notes  of  printing  the  reference  in  full-sized  figures  in- 
closed in  parentheses,  as  which  is  frequent  1"  German 
and  French  typography,  Figures  of  a  si  ze  or  two  larger 
than  those  of  the  text  arc  sometimes  used  in  page  folios 
when  the  wording  is  in  Italic  or  capitals,  as  they  arc  hard- 
ly so  laTge  as  they  should  be  in  such  an  isolated  place ; 
but  if  tho  heading  is  in  small  capitals  the  figures  of  the 
font  are  large  enough. 

Logotypes  are  sometimes  made  of  figures,  but  never 
for  the  Idea  of  speed,  but  rather  that  of  correctness  and 
also  for  the  firmness  and  solidity  of  the  page,  Logo- 


types of  figures  are  cast  on  a  slug  the  width  of  a  column 
and  are  used  by  compositors  on  dally  papers  to  mark  the 
matter  which  they  liave  set.  Each  compositor  is  known 
by  a  number. 

In  denoting  old  style  and  new  style  the  years  are  some- 
times placed  beneath  each  other,  as :  February  jl,  1733, 
or  January  <3,  \  .  According  to  one  computation  one 
date  Is  used  ;  uncording  to  the  other  another  date,  A 
convenient  method  of  writing  them  is  :  February  11-33, 
ir<j3,  or  January  0, 16OS-1C06. 

Arabic  figures  were  first  introduced  m  Europe  In  the 
twelfth  century.    The  novelty  was  then  known  as  the 

FDUTtTBEMTH  OBHTUKT. 

Indian  system.  It  had  been  employed  In  the  East  for 
several  centuries,  but  it  is  unccrtalu  when  or  from  whom 

t7^5"  (T/i  8  p  jr~ 

I  Mill  1 1  JlRTTT  CENTURY. 

it  originated.  The  aero  was  at  first  Wanting,  and  did  not 
come  into  use  until  between  813  and  833.  When  figures 

.  ..  •*•    o  >  o*y--o<e* 

13     8     4     5    6     18     9  10 


11         IS        30  30 


KANDSCHIJT  DV  TUB  tmrUTBBIJTll  CEHTintY. 

began  to  be  employed  those  Who  had  been  educated  to 
the  use  of  the  other  numerals  ohj^cted  to  the  novelty. 

j  1  2>C<q  6  A  &  ty/f 

In  13&B  the  Florentine  money  changers  were  forbidden 
to  reckon.  In  figures,  while  the  statutes  of  the  University 

FIFTEENTH  CENTURY. 

of  Padua  prescribed  that  the  price  of  hooks  should  he 
given  on  the  titlo-pagc,  "not  by  Ciphers,  but  by  legible 
lcttors."  The  form  varied  from  year  to  year,  not  only  in 
the  formal  style,  as  in  inscriptions  upon  monuments,  Out 
in  writing.  Tho  original  Arabic  figures  arc  those  shown 
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as  Gobar.  In  the  fourteenth  century  there  was_  little 
change.  The  dotted  diagram  ia  from  n  manuscript  of 
tho  fourteen!!)  century.  Roman  characters  were  often 
intermingled  with  the  Arabic.  An  inscription  upon  a 
tomb  at  Salzburg  has  1463  written  1.4,LXIII,  wMIc  1456 

1  134/67^90 

on  an  Ecclesiastical  seal  is  rendered  M456.  Those  char- 
acters which  have  been  clanged  the  most  are  4, 5  and  f . 

1  %  5  4  /  67690 

BEYBHTSBKTH  CESTTTHY. 

The  figures  as  changed  from  their  introduction  down  to 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  lire  shown  in  tlie  Illustrations  on 
this  and  the  preceding  page. 

The  examples  next  following  are  taken  from  buildings 
where  they  Servod  to  announce  the  date  of  erection : 


SAIISBIJRT  OATKKD"RAI..  HOUSE  IK  AlX-LlH~HAPBLt,i;. 

1B54.  1617. 


I'MlOte  (Sp.),— Metal  rule, 

FlletB  (Fr.).— Rules ;  ot,  as  would  be  said  in  England 
and  America,  brass  rules.  These  arc,  howovcr,  almost 
unknown  In  France,  when;  copper,  zinc  or  type-metal 
rules  are  used.   In  bookbinding,  fillets. 

Flletti  (Ital,).— Rule, 

Fillet. — A  hand-tool  used  in  finishing  in  bookbind- 
ing, upon  which  a  line  or  lines  arc  engraved. 


rnvLBT. 


Filling-  In. — Putting  the  sheets,  after  printing  and 
drying,  between  glazed  boards  prior  to  pressing. 

JFllOBOfla  (Ital.). — Body  eleven  of  the  Italian  series, 
or  about  small  pica. 

Filz  (Gter.).— A  blanket. 

Fine  Work. — All  of  the  older  books  on  typography 
devote  much  space  to  fine  printing.  When  these  works 
were  written  this  could  alone  be  executed  upon  the 
hand  press,  either  wood  or  iron,  ofl  tlie  power-picas  for 
the  first  fifty  years  of  its  use  could  not  be  depended  upon 
for  a  very  high  grade  of  work.  The  wooden  hand-press 
was  tlie  instrument  used  by  Baskerville  and  Eodoni  for 
their  masterpieces,  but  it  was  uneven  and  uncertain, 
When  the  iron  press  came  In  pressmen  had:  a  machine  of 
more  certainty  than  its  predecessor,  but  it  has  taken  all 
tlie  ingenuity  of  man  from  the  time  of  its  invention  in 
1803  down  to  the  present  time  to  improve  tlie  iron  press 
and  the  power-press,  and  to  learn  how  to  print  wood-cuts 
or  electrotypes  made  from  wood-cuts  in  the  same  form 
with  type,  large  and  small,  giving  each  of  them  the  proper 
Impression  and  bringing  out  tlie  proper  eileet  on  other 
work.  The  machinery  had  to  he  created  to  do  its  part ; 
the  ink  and  the  paper  had  to  be  made  better,  and  the 
engraving  of  tho  wood-cuts  to  be  done  by  artists  of  merit 
and  carefully  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  printer. 


Really  first-rate  work  must  bo  executed  on  new  type  or 
electrotypes  from  now  typo,  tho  former  being  preferable. 
There  should  be  good  lining  in  the  typo,  the  spacing 
should  be  regular  and  the  divisions  infrequent,  while 
careful  proof-reading  is  necessary.  All  of  tlie  kinds  of 
type  used  in  one  work  should  be  in  harmony.  Most  ele- 
gant books  are  leaded  and  spaced  rather  openly.  If  the 
measure  can  be  thirty  ems  or  more  in  width  it  will  greatly 
increase  evenness  In  this  respect.  The  plates  should  be 
well  made,  thick  and  stiff,  If  there  are  any  imperfec- 
tions which  cannot  be  remedied  a  new  plate  should  be 
Obtained.  Repairs  to  plates  should  be  as  infrequent  and 
«s  Careful  as  possible,  as  no  substituted  letters  will  look 
exactly  the  same  as  those  in  a  well-made  plate.  In  plac- 
ing the  plates  or  typo  on  the  press  the  squareness  of  the 
pages  should  be  tested  by  a  straight-edge  and  also  by  a 
notched-edge,  as  will  be  explained  under  Imposition, 
Perfect  register  ia  essential  to  a  good  book.  No  page 
should  be  short  and  none  long,  This,  of  course,  does 
not  apply  to  Cliapter  lieadings  and  endings  and  tlie  like. 
Margins  should  be  liberal.  Theoretically,  margins  take 
up  one-half  of  the  sheet.  Thus  a  page  of  a  form  m  six- 
toens  which  contained  a  thousand  cms  in  pica  would  be 
upon  a  leaf  which  was  about  87  by  54  ems,  or  61  by  9 
inches,  making  a  sheet  35  by  86.  Such  a  leaf  would  con- 
tain two  thousand  ems.  But  on  much  work  a  larger 
margin  is  demanded.  The  inside  has  the  least,  the  top 
the  second,  the  out&lde  considerably  more  than  the  top, 
and  the  bottom  is  Still  larger.  It  Is  On  the  two  bitter 
margins  that  great  increase  comes.  The  paper  should 
be  thick,  but  not  too  thick,  as  there  Is  thon  great  diffi- 
culty in  folding  it,  and  it  is  apt  to  break  at  the  folds.  To 
avoid  these  difficulties  in  folding  it  is  well  to  print  only 
four  or  eight  pages  in  a  form,  work  and  turn.  There  is 
a  more  quick  and  certain  register  in  this  way.  If  cuts 
of  any  high  quality  are  to  be  used  the  paper  must  be 
smootli ;  if  fine  process  cuts,  surfaced  paper  must  be  em- 
ployed. The  flue  lines  otherwise  will  not  be  displayed 
properly.  Rough-edged,  deckle-edged  or  ribbed  paper 
cannot  be  used  wben  the  engravings  are  of  any  conse- 
quence. The  press  should  not  move  rapidly,  and  a  high 
grade  of  ink  must  be  employed.  For  ordinary  cut- work 
that  which  is  worth  from  sixty  cents  to  a  dollar  a  pound 
will  auiUce,  but  for  the  best  work  this  must  be  much 
exceeded.  Tho  rollers  should  be  new  and  in  good  con- 
dition ;  this  is  imperative.  Tho  distribution  should  be 
ample.  The  more  times  the  rollers  pass  over  the  surface 
of  the  type  and  the  more  the  ink  is  distributed  the  bet- 
ter will  be  the  effect.  Engravings  of  the  first  quality 
need  much  ink  and  much  impression  hi  their  blacks  to 
clo  tbemjustice.  They  should  be  full  of  color  In  that 
part,  What  degree  of  color  there  should  be  upon  the 
type  depends  upon  the  taste  of  the  house.  Some  prefer 
just  that  measure  of  ink  which  shall  enable  it  to  pass 
beyond  the  epithet  of  gray,  while  Others  desire  as  much 
as  can  lie  nsed  without  clogging  or  malting  tlie  fine  linos 
lose  their  distinctive  ohtinicter.  Whatever  it  is,  the  deep 
shadow  of  an  engraving,  if  it  shall  come  next  to  the  let- 
ter-press, must  not  be  allowed  to  darken  that  portion  in 
the  least.  The  whole  page  and  the  whole  form  must  pre- 
serve an  equality  of  color,  and  not  Only  one  sheet,  hut 
the  whole  book.  To  insure  this,  as  soon  as  the  proper 
color  has  boen  reached,  three  or  four  sheets  should  be  put 
away  by  the  foreman  so  that  comparison  can  be  made 
day  after  day  until  the  work  is  done.  They  should  be 
compared  in  the  best  light  which  the  pressroom  affords. 

The  make-ready  is  spoken  of  under  that  title.  Only  a 
small  portion,  if  any,  of  tlie  type  should  be  underlaid, 
as  otherwise  the  whole  form  wfil  dance.  Tho  overlays 
on  fine  work  should  be  cnt  by  skillful  men,  who  should 
be  allowed  sufficient  time  to  do  the  work  properly.  If 
it  is  a  large  form,  with  many  cuts,  two  men  can  some- 
times work  advantageously  together  in  cutting  and  past- 
ing. 'When  nearly  done  the  results  should  be  shown  to 
the  foreman,  and  wben  completely  done,  as  is  supposed, 
to  the  manager.   An  intelligent  examination  will  some- 
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times  repeal  new  possibilities.  The  feeding  should  be 
performed  by  experienced  hands,  and  the  delivery-board 
should  be  constantly  wawlied .  If  much  slow-dry  Lag  ink 
is  used  offset  sheets  should  be  placed  between  the  other 
sheets  as  they  come  from  the  press.  The  sheets  should 
be  hung  up  to  dry  and  allowed  enough  time  for  It,  Hot 
closets  wrinkle  the  paper.  Folding  should  he  carefully 
done  by  hand.  The  binder  prefers,  when  he  Is  thinking 
solely  of  the  g»odness  of  his  work,  to  have  eight-page 
sections  rather  thou  hugor  signatures,  as  twelves,  cigh- 
teens,  twenty-fours,  and  the  larger  sizes  have  the  inner 
pages  thrown  out  of  their  true  centre  as  compared  ■with 
tho  others.  Take  a  thirty-two  page  section.  On  tha 
outside  there  are  pages  1,  3,  SI,  83 ;  the  next  3,4, 20, 3D ; 
the  third,  B,  6,  SS7, 28,  and  so  on  through  the  whole.  If  the 
book  l&  trimmed  ou  the  outside  the  edge  Is  alike,  while 
the  back  of  the  last  four  pages  folded  in,  the  14, 15, 10 
and  17,  has  Seven  thicknesses  of  paper  to  separate  it 
from  the  back.  This  is  a,  very  serious  defect.  Por  this 
reason  binders  prefer  smaller  signatures,  but  when  this 
cannot  be  had  sheets  which  divide  up  into  two  or  more 
sections.  Their  work  looks  much  more  smooth.  The 
best  work  in  binding  Is  sewed. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  more  necessary  things  to  be  done 
to  achieve  fine  work.  Yet,  through  pervorseness  of  the 
pitper,  rollers  or  ink,  from  some  fatality  with  the  press, 
or  from  some  undefined  cause,  a  book  intended  to  be 
beautiful  will  fall  short  of  its  mark.  Incessant  vigilance 
is  required.  Every  operation  must  be  performed  with 
the  utmost  care,  and  nothing  can  be  taken  for  granted. 
It  was  only  lately  that  in  a  large  work  executed  in  a  good 
office  in  New  York,  ten  thousand  copies  of  one  form  of 
a  book  were  backed  by  a  wrong  form.  The  work  was 
published  id  pamphlets  of  sixty  or  eighty  pages,  each 
separately  numbered ,  A  worked-off  form  by  some  acci- 
dent wa*  returned  to  or  retained  in  the  pressroom.  Or- 
ders wore  to  put  on  the  pages  which  backed.  The  folios 
happened  to  lit ;  the  sheet  was  shown  to  the  foreman  of 
the  composing  room,  who  looked  at  the  page  mi  tubers 
and  saw  that  the  first  page  read  with  the  second,  Ten 
thousand  copies  were  printed,  and  the  form  was  off  be- 
fore it  was  known  that  an  error  had  been  committed. 

In  fine  work,  every  defective  sheet  should  be  thrown 
away,  or  every  sheet  which  becomes  wrinkled  in  tho 
bindery.  The  pages  should  be  read  for  bad  letter's  after 
every  other  reading  has  been  completed.  Wood-cuts 
should  be  carefully  squared,  and  if  high  should  be  re- 
duced. Brass  rule  should  be  avoided  as  fax  as  possible. 

filial  (Sp.). — Ornamental  tail  piece ;  end  of  chapter 
or  any  short  page.  This  name  is  also  given  to  tlie  epi- 
logue, index  ana  table  of  errata  of  a  work. 

Fines. — In  some  English  offices,  and  In  one  or  two  in 
this  country,  fines  are  imposed  upon  tlie  workman  for 
faults  or  errors*  committed.  This  is  a  mistaken  policy. 
Good  workmen  do  not  voluntarily  make  errors,  and  those 
accidents  which  entail  pecuniary  loss  must  be  accepted 
as  necessary  drawbacks  in  business.  If  done  maliciously 
or  with  great  carelessness  it  is  better  to  get  rid  of  the 
man  who  committed  the  error. 

Btngem^The  grlppers  on  a  machine  which  hold 
the  paper-  in  printing. 

Finiguorra,  Tommaso,  a  Florentine  goldsmith, 
who  is  believed  to  have  Invented  the  art  of  printing  from 
copperplate.  This  happened  at  about  the  time  Of  tlie 
introduction  of  typographic  printing.  Engraving,  both 
incised  and  relief,  had  been  earned  to  a  high  degree  of 
excellence,  and  it  only  required  an  accident  to  show 
that  the  hollows,  when  filled  with  a  pigment,  would  print 
off  the  design  upon  any  smooth,  light  surface  pressed 
against  them,  Finiguerra's  claims  to  priority  are  dis- 
puted. 

Finlr  (Ft.}.— To  finish. 

Finis. — A  Latin  word  used  at  the  end  of  ft  book  to 
signify  its  end.  It  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  page 
by  several  blank  lines  and  is  generally  in  small  capitids, 
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the  same  usage  being  observed  when  the  English  equiv- 
alent— tho  end — is  employed.  Most  books  are  printed 
now  without  using  cither  of  these  forms,  and  the  custom 
of  placing  a  word  at  the  end  to  denote  the  conclusion 
seems  to  he  dying  out. 

Finisher. — One  who  completes  or  finishes  the  bind- 
ing of  books, 

Finishing;. — That  part  of  the  labors  of  a  bookbinder 
which  consists  in  embellishing  the  cover.  The  book  Is 
complete  in  other  respects,  but  needs  to  have  its  title 
and  other  lettering  added  and  the  ornaments  impressed. 
There  are  three  parts  to  the  outside  of  a  cover,  the  recto 
or  mat  cover,  the  verso  or  last  cover,  and  the  back  be- 
tween. Besides  these  there  may  be  a  doubled  or  ornament- 
al worked  inside  cover.  The  ornamentation  and  lettering 
will  be  different  with  different  materials^  and  with  the 
mo3t  usual  extra  work  may  be  executed  in  three  ways. 
The  first  is  when  the  tool  makes  an  impression  in  gold  ; 
the  second  when  it  gives  an  impression  only,  which  is 
known  a»  antique  work  or  blind  tooling,  and  the  third 
when  an  impression  is  given  with  ink  by  a  printing-press 
or  something  like  it.  As  the  hist  is  not  hand  work ,  many 
collectors  would  deny  its  claim  to  be  a  method  of  finish- 
ing. Inlaid  work  is  sometimes  done,  gold,  silver,  mother- 
of-pearl,  paintings  or  ornamental  leather  being  set  in,  and 
ornamental  bosses,  hubs,  clasps  and  bands  ana  guards  are 
occasionally  added. 

The  tools  used  in  finishing  are  numerous,  Tbey  consist 
largely  of  little  ornaments  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  handle. 
Good  designs  in  bookbinding  are  planned  beforehand, 
and  preferably  should  be  drawn.  The  workman  takes 
one  of  these  little  stamps  or  tools  and  impresses  It  by  the 
weight  of  his  hand  upon  tlie  place  where  it  is  appropri- 
ate, and  then  changes  it  for  another,  which  he  stamps  in 
another  place,  and  so  on,  until  tho  whole  design  is  com- 
plete, the  work  perhaps  taking  weeks  or  months.  His 
hand  must  give  a  perfectly  uniform  pressure,  the  metal 
must  be  of  exactly  the  right  temperature,  the  bottoms 
of  the  Hues  perfectly  parallel  with  the  surf  ace,  and  the 
lines  and  ornaments  joining  completely,  but  without  any 
appearance  of  stiffness  or  constraint.  I)  Efferent  classes  of 
ornaments  and  different  methods  of  working  have  their 
appropriate  names.  To  attain  distinction  fn  finishing  a 
man  must  be  an  artist  naturally,  and  have  had  much 
practice.  In  an  elaborate  pattern  many  thousand  im. 
presslons  are  required,    Bee  Tooling. 

Pollshlug-irone  are  needed  of  two  kinds,  one  for  the 
sides  and  another  for  the  backs,  A  third  is  generally 
kept  for  polishing  the  board  end  papers  when  pasted 
down.  It  should  be  employed  for  this  purpose  only. 
A  gold-rag  is  required  to  wipe  off  the  surplus  gold  from 
the  back  or  side  of  a  book.  More  gold  is  laid  on  than  is 
needed,  it  being  in  tho  form  of  a  sheet,  and  Only  tliat  part 
Adheres  firmly  which  has  boon  pressed  in  by  the  tool, 
The  leather  should  have  a  little  oil  well  worked  Into  it, 
so  that  when  it  has  been  wiped  over  the  back  or  side  the 
gold  may  adhere  and  remain  upon  it.  This  rag  when 
full  of  gold  will  be  of  a  dirty  yellow,  and  may  then  be 
melted  down  by  the  gold  refiners  and  the  waBte  gold  re- 
covered. India-rubber  is  cut  up  very  small  and  steeped 
in  turpentine  SO  as  to  render  it  as  soft  as  possible.  It  is 
then  used  for  clearing  away  any  gold  not  taken  off  by  the 
gold-rag.  This  should  also  be  melted  down,  Sponges 
are  requi  red ,  both  small  and  large.  The  larger  are  needed 
for  paste- washing,  and  the  smaller  for  glaring  and  siz- 
ing. Glair  may  be  purchased  already  prepared,  Or  it  may 
be  made  from  the  white  of  egg,  which  must  be  very  care- 
fully beaten  to  a  froth  with  an  egg-whisk.  In  breaking 
the  egg  pains  must  be  taken  not  to  let  any  of  the  yolk 
into  the  white.  A  little  vinegor  should  be  mixod  with 
white  before  beating  up,  and  a  drop  of  ammonia,  a 
grain  or  two  of  common  salt  or  a  small  piece  of  camphor 
will  in  some  measure  prevent  It  from  turning  putrid,  as 
it  is  liable  to  do.  Cotton  is  used  for  taking  up  the  gold- 
leaf  and  pressing  it  firmly  upon  tlie  leather.  Y&mish 
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should  always  he  used  on  that  part  where  glair  has  boon 
applied,  after  it  has  been  polished,  the  object  being  to 
retain  the  brilliancy  and  to  preserve  the  leather  from  tho 
ravages  of  flies  and  other  Insects  which  are  attracted  by 
the  leather  and  eat  off  the  white  of  egg.  The  insects  take 
away  the  surface  of  the  leather  and  spoil  the  appearance 
of  the  books,  A  small  pair  of  spring  dividers,  some  lard, 
sweet-oil  and  a  finishing-stove  are  necessary.  A  finish- 
ing-press is  also  requisite. 

Blind  tooling  or  antique  finishing,  the  latter  term  being 
almost  exclusively  used  in  America  by  the  trade,  is  that 
In  which  the  indentations  are  not  gilt.  The  lines  thus 
made  are  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  surface,  unless  that 
should  be  very  dark  indeed.  The  usual  custom  to  that 
tho  hoards  shall  he  very  thick  and  beveled,  and  the  edges 
cither  dull  gilt  or  red]  or  gilt  ovor  rod.  This  class  of 
work  is  used,  extensively  for  religious  books.  A  gold 
line  introduced  and  intermixed  with  blind  tooling  gives 
a  great  relief  to  any  variety  of  antique  work.  The  same 
tools  are  employed,  generally  speaking,  for  gold  and 
blind  work,  although  there  are  finer  employed  on  some 
branches  of  the  foimer. 

The  method  of  working  in  antique  is  to  take  the  tools, 
heated  to  the  proper  temperature,  and  work  them  on  the 
damp  leather  a  number  of  times,  thus  singeing  or  burning 
in  the  marks  until  the  material  has  assumed  tho  proper 
color.  Care  must  be  exercised  to  have  the  work  executed 
with  accuracy  in  location,  so  that  there  will  be  no  irreg- 
ularity of  shape,  and  the  tooliug  must  be  of  the  same 
depth  and  shade  of  color.  In  laying  out  the  work  a  few 
lines  are  marked  across  the  side  as  a  guide  for  the  tools 
and  rolls.  They  form  the  ground  plan.  The  wliole  side 
is  dampened  with  a  sponge,  and  after  the  depth  of  color 
is  produced  the  cover  is  allow ed  to  dry  and  then  re- 
worked to  obtain  the  gloss, 

"Working  In  gold,  Is  much  more  complicated,  as  it  is 
done  upon  more  materials  and  as  it  requires  the  adhesion 
of  the  gold-leaf  U>  the  material.  Different  substances 
require  different  treatment,  Leather  la  moistened,  but 
paper,  silk,  satin  and  velvet  must  be  treated  dry.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  leather,  the  porous  and  non-porous. 
Morocco  is  tho  principal  of  the  non-porous  leathers,  with 
roan  and  all  other  imitation  moroetaj,  The  porous  vari- 
eties consist  of  calf  of  all  kinds,  ruesia  and  sheep.  The 
non-porous  leathers  need  only  to  ho  washed  with  thin 
paste-water  or  vinegar  and  glaired  once  ;  but  if  the  glair 
is  thin  of  weak  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them  a  second 
coat.  The  porous  varieties  must  he  paste-washed  care- 
fully, sized  all  over  very  evenly  and  then  glaired  once  or 
twice.  In  beginning  the  learner  makes  his  tooling  blind, 
After  this  is  done  glair  is  penciled  in.  A  leaf  of  gold  Js 
taken  out  and  spread  evenly  on  the  gold-cushion ;  It  is 
then  cut  as  nearly  to  the  various  shapes  and  sizes  of  the 
tools  as  possible.  One  of  the  pieces  of  gold  Is  taken  up 
on  a  large  pad  of  cotton,  previously  slightly  greased  by 
drawing  it  over  the  head,  there  being  sufficient  oleagi- 
nous matter  in  the  hair  to  cause  the  gold  to  adhere.  The 
gold-leaf  is  then  laid  gently  but  firmly  on  the  impressed 
leather.  The  wholo  of  the  impression  must  bo  covered 
and  the  gold  must  not  bo  broken.  One  of  the  tools, 
heated  to  such  a  degree  that  when  a  drop  of  water  is  ap- 
plied It  does  not  hiss,  hut  dries  Instantly,  is  then  worked 
exactly  in  the  blind  impressions.  This  is  repeated  to  the 
whole  of  the  tooling,  and  tho  overplus  of  gold  is  wiped 
Off  with  the  gold-rag.  If  the  tool  is  used  too  hot  tho  gold 
impressions  will  be  dull ;  if  too  cold  tho  gold  will  not  ad- 
here. Lettering  is  done  in  the  same  way.  Brass  type  is 
preferable  to  leaden  type,  as  it  is  less  liable  to  melt  find 
will  last  longer.  It  IS  not  necessary  to  work  in  blind 
first ;  many  experienced  workmen  use  gold,  but  learners 
acquire  the  art  more  easily  in  this  way. 

When  the  side  is  elaborately  ornamented  the  design 
should  he  drawn  on  paper.  If  any  tools  are  to  he  used 
they  should  be  held  over  the  flame  of  gas.  This  will 
smoke  them  so  that  they  will  be  reproduced  in  black  on 
the  paper.  When  the  pattern  is  complete  In  every  detail 
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the  four  corners  of  the  paper  are  tipped  with  a  little 
paste,  and  tho  pattern  is  then  worked  through  the  paper 
upon  the  leather  in  blind.  This  being  done  completely 
the  paper  is  taken  off  and  placed  on  the  other  side,  whore 
it  is  worked  the  same  way. 

The  inside  of  a  book,  when  ornamented,  is  generally 
done  before  the  outside,  The  ornamental  Jn&ideTs  known 
as  a  double,  and  is  wrought  with  a  different  color  or  de- 
sign from  the  outside.  Imitation  morocco  is  generally 
used  for  publishers'  bindings  where  books*  are  In  large 
numbers  and  small  in  price,  and  this  finishing  is  all  done 
in  an  embossing-press.  Kcun  is  commonly  employed  for 
circulating  library  work,  and  the  ornamentation  tg  as  sim- 
ple as  possible. 

Inlaid  work  Is  most  usual  where  one  leather  is  placed 
inside  of  a  rim,  of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  of  a  leather 
of  another  color.  The  most  exact  method  of  doing  this  is 
to  lay  the  one  color  on  the  other,  and  then  with  a  very 
sharp,  thin  knife  cut  directly  through  both.  The  part 
cut  out  of  the  lower  one  will  then  exactly  fit  into  tho 
place  left  vacant  in  the  other.  Another  plan  is  to  lay 
on  n  paste  to  protect  the  leather  when  it  is  desirable  the 
color  shall  remain  unchanged,  and  pour  upon  the  im- 
pasted leather  some  diluted  acids  which  will  destroy  or 
alter  the  color.  This  must  be  done  quickly,  So  as  not  to 
eat  away  the  body,  and  the  effect  of  the  acid  on  the  ma- 
terial must  previously  bo  ascertained,  as  so  many  dyes 
are  employed,  unknown  as  to  their  quality  to  tho  buyer, 
that  tlie  color  or  lack  of  color  thus  obtained  may  bo  very 
undesirable.  Steelpunches  are  also  used  to  cut  out  the 
parts  which  are  to  be  inlaid,  They  arc  the  counterparts 
of  the  tools  with  the  same  figure.  When  the  pieces  are 
cut  they  are  laid  where  they  are  required  in  depressions 
previously  made  by  blind  tooling.  They  must  be  well 
forced  down,  and  after  becoming  dry  the  ooclc  is  pressed 
between  polished  plates  so  that  the  lald-in  leather  can  be 
thoroughly  joined  to  the  ground  leather.  Silver,  gold 
and  Other  materials  each  require  different  treatment. 

Borne  books  are  polished.  The  pollsiiing-iron  is  heated 
and  rubbed  or  worked  from  side  to  side  quickly,  but  firm 
ly.  _  The  oil  or  grease  applied  to  the  cover  previous  to 
laying  on  the  gold  will  be  sufficient  to  allow  tho  polisher 
to  glide  easily  over  the  surface.  The  heat  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  a  polish ;  but  if  the  iron  is  too  hot  it  will 
cause  tho  glair  to  turn  white.  When  complete  plates  of 
japanned  tin  are  placed  between  the  book  and  the  mill- 
boards. When  pressed  sufficiently  the  book  is  taken  out 
and  if  the  sides  are  polished  they  are  varnished.  This 
is  done  with  a  hall  of  cotton.  The  varnish  being  com- 
pletely dry,  the  book  must  again  he  pressed. 

Graining  is  executed  by  pressing  the  leather  against 
wooden,  brass  or  copper  plates  upon  which  are  engraved 
various  minute  patterns  ;  It  may  be  done  either  before 
tho  leather  Is  used  at  all  ot  when  the  hook  is  complete. 
In  the  latter  case  it  has  the  advantage  of  hiding  any 
finger  marks  which  may  accidentally  be  on  the  calf,  and 
also  partly  conceals  any  imperfection  in  the  leather. 

Dry  preparations  are  used  with  velvet  and  silk.  The 
white  of  eggs,  exposed  to  the  air  and  a  little  heat,  not 
osceeding  that  of  a  hot  day  in  summer,  is  dried  and  pow- 
dered. The  powder  is  put  into  a  bottle  and  three  or  four 
thicknesses  of  fine  muslin  are-  tied  over  tho  mouth.  By 
shaking  the  bottle  the  powder  will  fall  through  in  a  fine 
shower,  hut  should  fall  only  on  the  part  to  be  gilt.  The 
gold  is  cut  into  strips,  taken  upon  the  tool  and  worked 
rather  hot.  The  overplus  of  the  powder  can  be  brushed 
away  when  the  finishing  has  been  completed,  Velvet  is 
very  seldom  worked  more  than  to  put  on  a  title,  Silk 
can  receive  more  elaborate  treatment,  Glah-  can  he  used, 
partly  evaporated,  great  Core  being  taken  that  it  shall 
not  spread.  Such  work  is  also  done  in  the  embossing- 
press  with  brass  stamps. 

When  vellum  is  used  for  a  cover  it  requires  different 
treatment  from,  that  employed  upon  other  materials.  It 
is  carefully  washed  with  a  soft  sponge  and  pure  water 
to  clean  off  any  dirt.  This,  however,  should  be  done  no 
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further  than  is  necessary,  as  thus  the  surface  is  washed 
off  also,  vellum  of  the  finer  kinds  being  artificially  faced. 
The  flesh  side  is  the  inner  side  of  the  cover.  TTie  lines 
Should  first  be  worked  blind  and  then  glair  placed  upon 
them,  tout  nowhere  else,  as  It  will  leave  its  mark,  discol- 
oring the  material.  "When  dry  the  sold  is  laid  on  and 
the  tool  worked  in.  The  tools  must  be  only  moderately 
warm ;  if  too  hot  they  would  go  through  to-  the  mill- 
board, leaving  their  murk  as  if  cut  through  with  a  knife. 
When  tt  title-piece  of  leather  fa  to  be  put  on  the  vellum 
la  scraped  so  as  to  render  it  as 
rough  and  fibrous  as  possible, 
As  vellum  is  greasy,  ft  is  hard 
to  make  the  title-piece  stick 
otherwise.  Little  tooling  is 
done  upon  this  material  as  a 
rule,  Parchment  follows  like 
methods. 

The  various  schools  of  fin- 
ishing are  known  by  different 
names.  Masters  of  the  art 
invented  new  tools,  but  the 
distinction  between  them  was 
rather  from  their  massing 
or  assemblage  and  the  skill 
shown  in  their  handling  than 
from  the  tools  themselves, 
which  were  small  and  unob- 
trusive. The  earliest  of  these  styles  was  that  known 
as  the  monastic.  In  this  the  lines  were  solid  and  firm, 
joining  frequently  with  stiffness,  and  inquiring  the  use 
of  color  or  of  gold  to  give  the  requisite  form  to  please 
the  eye.  The  Venetian  style  followed.  Later  a  more 
delicate  shape  was  introduced,  largely  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Grolier.  His  designs,  say?  Zaehnsdorf,  from 
whom  this  work  has  drawn  largely  in  relation  to  bind- 
ing, consisted  of  bold  gold  lines  arranged  geometrically 
with  great  accuracy ,  crossing  one  another  and  intermixed 
with  small  leaves  or  sprays,  These  were  in  outlines 
shaded  or  filled  up  with  closely  worked  cross-lines.  Not, 
however,  satisfied  with  these  simple  traceries,  he  embel- 
lished them  still  more  by  Staining  or  painting  them 
Mack,  green,  red  and  silver,  so  that  they  formed  bands 
interlacing  each  other  in  a  most  graceful  manner.  TlicSe 
bindings  are  greatly ^prized  by  collectors.  A  club  which 
has  been  formed  in  New  York,  hears  his  name,  and  every- 
where the  work  done  for  him  is  acknowledged  worthy  of 
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the  highest  praise,  Mabli  was  another  very  grout  name, 
In  the  seventeenth  century  the  names  of  Du  Senil  and 
Le  Gascon  became  noted  as  those  of  binders  of  the  first 
class,  Derome,  Payne  and  others  afterwards  did  niuoli 
fine  work.  Since  then'  day  there  has  been  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  able  and  painstaking  binders  in  France,  Ger- 
many and  England,  many  of  much  distinction.  Owing, 
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however,  to  the  fact  that  binding  is  now  Curried  on  upon 
it  very  large  scale,  the  work  being  divided  and  subdivid- 
ed, no  one  workman  is  able  to  compass  all  branches,  as 
was  possible  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
The  binder  is  employed  on  work  which  must  be  hurried 
through,  and  the  patron  cannot  afford  to  have  as  many 
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days'  lubor  expundud  upon  a  cover  as  he  could  a  hun- 
dred year*  ago.  In  Franca  in  17<5u  a  master  bookbinder, 
working  in  his  own  small  shop,  could  afford  to  sell  a 
day's  work  for  a  dollar ;  lie  gave  his  journeyman  no 
more  than  half  of  that.  To-day  the  journeyman  in  Hew 
York  capable  of  doing  first- rate  finishing  work  fit  >to  ex- 
hibit at  the  Grolier  Club  must  be  paid  from  thirty  to 
forty  dollars  a  week.  The  finishing  is 
still  hand-work.  A  hundred  days  in 
former  times  would  have  cost  the  pa- 
tron one  hundred  dollars ;  to-day,  es- 
timating what  must  be  added  by  the 
master  bookbinder,  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred dollars  would  he  required.  The 
same  work  would  cost  in  Italy  or 
France  three  or  four  hundred  dollars. 

Of  the  styles  shown  herewith,  tha 
Horleian  took  its  name  from  Harley. 
Earl  of  Ox- 
ford. It  was 
on  red  moroc- 
co, with  a 
broiuj  ■  tooled 
border  and 
centre  panels, 
Payne's  style 
was  that  of 
a  combination 
of  small  tools. 

Many  distinguished  binders  linve  appeared  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  but  conditions  are  no 
longer  favorable  for  the  cultivation  of  individual  skill. 
In  only  two  respects  aro  we  superior  to  our  predeces- 
sors. An  art  education  is  much  more  common,  and  in- 
dividual fortunes  have  readied  a  magnitude  for  which 
there  are  no  former  precedents.  It  is  possible  that  bind- 
ing may  be  taken  up  as  one  of  the  amusements  of  the 
rich,  as  the  gatlieringof  bric-S-hrac  and  of  paintings  has 
been,  and  that  tho  collection  of  a  library  of  well -bound 
hooks  may  become  one  of  the  marks  by  which  the  rich 
who  understand  how  their  means  should  properly  and 
nobly  be  Spent  can  he  distinguished  from  others  who 
have  not  an  equal  measure  of  taste  and  education.  But 
more  is  to  be  expected  from  the  general  increase  of  taste 
in  the  community.  It  is  impossible  that  the  constant  in- 
struction with  pen,  pencil,  graver  and  brush  shall  fail  to 
fnsti  uct  the  eyes  in  beauty  of  form  and  color,  and  at  the 
Grolier  Club  and  in  some  private  libraries  object  .lessons, 
sliowhig  the  best  that  has  so  far  been  accomplished  by 
the  masters  of  bookbinding,  are  continually  set  before 
tyros.  As  soon  as  a  demand  begins  for  superior  work 
men  will  be  found  to  satisfy  it.   See  under  TooLina. 
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Ftnishiiig-FreBB,— A  small  press  which  holds  the 
book  white  tho  finisher  is  working  upon  it. 


TuruEiKB-'PitEea. 


Finlshing-Stoire. — A  small  furnace  used  for  heat- 
ing ths  tools  of  bookbinders  when  necessary. 

Finnish.— This  language  is  set  with  the  German 
Character,  but  learned  works  tire  occasionally  executed 
in  Roman.  The  entire  number  of  works  published  in 
Finnish  from  1544  down  to  1885  amounted  to  8,171  books, 
sixty-two  musical  compositions  and  nineteen  maps.  One- 
thim  of  the  whole  was  upon  theology. 

Flie-Eater. — An  old  term  In  England  for  a  rapid 
setter  of  type,  In  this  country  the  words  were  never 
thud  used. 

Firefly  Fresa. — A  job  press  invented  by  Georgo  P, 
Gordon,  "which  printed  cards  from  cardboards  fed  to  it 
iu  long  strips.  A  speed  of  from  eight,  to  ten  thousand 
an  hour  was  attained, 

Firnla  (GeO,— Varnish, 

Firm.  Joseph.  I*.,  an  inventor  of  printing-presses, 
was  bom  on  SlaTch  10,  1SST,  at  Williamsburgh,  N,  Y. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  Harper  &  Brothers  In  Sew  York 
city,  and  was  hi  their  employment  when  their  old  build- 
ings burned  down  in  1858,  prior  to  the  erection  of  the 
present  structure.  He  was  at  work  on  the  third  floor, 
and  escaped  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  In  1859  he  was 
engaged  by  Frank  Leslie,  becoming  foreman  and  intro- 
ducing there  many  improvements  in  pressroom  machin- 
ery. He  is  the  inventor  of  a  set-off  device  for  Illustrated 
newspapers  and  a  web  press,  Both  these  are  in  use  in 
several  places. 

Firm  Press. — A  system  of  rotaTy  presses  devised  by 
Joseph  L.  Firm  of  New  York,  of  two  kinds.  In  the  one 
a  large  type-revolving  machine  receives  and  prints  elec- 
trotypes of  type  and  wood-cuts,  the  paper  being  natu- 
rally heavily  charged  with  ink  in  the  dark  parts.  After 
the  sheet  is  finished  on  one  side  it  passes  under  a  com- 
position roller,  which  takes  away  the  superfluous  ink 
and  deposits  it  on  a  polished  steel  roller,  from  which  it 
is  immediately  removed  by  wiping,  It  is  claimed  that 
by  this  process  the  danger  of  off -set  is  entirely  removed. 
The  second  side  is  then  printed.  The  other  kind  of  Firm 
presses  is  Intended  for  printing  and  folding  dally  news- 
papers at  great  speed,  and  no  part  is  higher  than  a  man 
can  reach. 

FifBt. — In  Moxon's  and  Smith's  time  the  pressman 
who  had  wrought  longest  at  any  press.  The  other  was 
known  as  second,  The  first  had  rather  the  preference 
in  choosing  what  was  to  be  done,  and  waa  held  to  more 
responsibility.  This  custom  died  out  a  hundred  years 
ago.   Then  the  pressmen  were  made  alike  responsible. 

First  Form,  —The  form  which  contains  the  first  page 
of  the  body  of  a  work ;  with  newspapers,  that  side  which 
goes  first  to  press. 

-  First  Faffet — In  imposing,  the  first  page  of  a  regu- 
lar form  is  always  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  make-up, 
its  bottom  being  towards  him. 


First  Proof.— Tho  proof  first  taken  from  the  type, 
sometimes  incorrectly  called  a  foul  proof. 

First  Side.— In  newspapers,  that  half  which  is  first 
printed. 

FLret  State. — A  print  from  an  engraving  which  is 
afterwards  to  be  altered  in  some  respect,  although  the 
change  may  be  very  trifling.  If,  after  the  engraving  is 
done,  no  variation  is  mode,  there  is  no  "  state  "  to  it.  All 
copies  arc  alike.  The  first  Changes  executed  afterwards 
Tw\Xa  the  print  taken  from  the  plate  in  its  second  state, 
and  the  next  is  in  its  third  state,  and  so  on.  The  first 
state  may  be,  and  probably  is,  more  valuable  than  a  suc- 
ceeding proof,  but  there  may  be  some  beauty  or  conceit 
in  the  Tatter,  or  it  may  be  so  much  scarcer,  lis  to  make  it 
worth  much  more  than,  that  which  preceded  it. 

Ftsli,  William  S,,  a  printer  of  Indianapolis,  was 
born  in  Jennings  County,  Jnd, ,  on  September  11, 1845, 
and  entered  the  printing-office  of  Slater  &  Shipp,  at 
Franklin,  hi  that  State,  in  1S59.  Twelve  months  later 
he  removed  to  Indianapolis,  and  for  nine  years  waa  in 
the  book  and  job  de- 
partment of  the  Jour- 

nal.  He  was  then  em-  ^IsBMBlIk 

for  nearly  a  year,  hut  J _^^]j8^k 

in  November,  I860,  nA^H^Bi 

entered  the  Sentinel  l^jP^HfiK? 
office,  Ina  few  weeks  kfi&rpdBPy 

he  was  made  foreman  JsHfifiiltfly 

meat,  ami  later  on  be-  K^HKIpL 

came  superintendent,  BUw^^Sk 

In  June,  1666,  a  joint-  jj&iS^E^iM^fc*-. 

stock  company  was  ^^i-^QOH^Hif^^ 

formed  under  the  title  "^^^^^^^Bm^S^^F^ 

of  the  Sentinel  Prints  ^^^^^^R^^^^^^-1 
mg  Company,  which  '^^W^^St^^^'  ' 

purchased  the  hook  -  cI15|Ep^ 

and  job  department  Ir^^ 
of  the  newspaper  of  ' 
tbat  name.   Of  this  wiixj**  a,  fhb, 

ho  was  elected  presi- 
dent.  Fie  was  chosen  president  of  the  Indianapolis  Ty- 
pothctre  on  its  formation,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention of  Iho  United  Typothotre  at  Cincinnati  in  1801. 

Fisher,  Henry,  a  distinguished  English  printer, 
bookseller  and  publisher,  who  carried  on  business  for 
many  years  at  Liverpool,  His  specialty  was  printing 
in  numbers  or  serial  parts.  He  was  apprenticed  as  a 
printer,  was  taken  into  partnership  by  his  employer,  and 
wlieu  his  subsequent  partners  retired  he  became  the  solo 
owner  of  the  largest  printing-office  eighty  years  ago  in 
England.  In  1818  the  establishment  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  died  in  June, 
18S7, 

Fiat.— An  expression  for  an  index  mark,  sometimes 
called  mutton-flst  in  England,  and  made  thus  :  tli7'.  It 
is  also  called  a  hand  in  America.  It  serves  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  words  following, 

Flaone  (Gcr.),—  The  face  of  a  letter. 

Flange, — The  back  of  a  stick,  through  which  the 
screw  holes  pass. 

Flaring  a  Form. — Formerly,  when  working  by 
candle-light  melted  tallow  would  drip  upon  tho  pages. 
To  get  nd  of  it  tho  compositor  lighted  a  piece  of  paper 
and  put  it  on  the  grease  to  melt  it.  He  then  brushed  it 
away  with  the  letter-brush.  This  is  of  course  obsolete, 
with  all  other  kinds  of  flaring, 

Flarincr  BallB,— To  bum  a  piece  of  paper  against 
the  face  of  balls  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  that  a 
fowl  is  singed,  only  not  so  closely.  This  was  done  to 
drive  out  the  superfluous  moisture,  After  rollers  came 
in  they  also  Were  flared  to  close  the  crackfl  Which  came 
in  making  or  in  use. 
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Plat. — An  expression  used  to  indicate  want  of  variety 
in  an  illustration  owing  to  lack  of  light  and  shade.  In 
speaking  of  types  it  denotes  width  of  body  marks  and 
hair-lines,  bo  that  a  generous  quantity  of  ink  can  be  de- 
posited. 

Flat  Cap,— A  size  of  writing-paper  measuring  \i  by 
IT  inches.    It  is  sometimes  also  mode  as  a  book-paper. 

Flat  Paper. — Unfolded  paper  in  sheets.  TUe  term 
is  usually  applied  to  all  kinds  of  writing-papers  which 
are  put  up  flat  at  the  mills.  A  large  proportion  of  book 
and  other  papers  is  at  present  also  put  up  flat,  either  In 
cases  or  frames.  Tho  use  of  folded  papers  imposes  much 
labor  in  folding,  unfoldmg  and  repacking,  most  of  which 
can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  flat  paper, 

Flat  Full  or  Impression.— A  simple  proof  without 
underlaying  or  overlaying. 

Flat  Tint  Plates. — A  typographic  plate  used  in 
printing  colors  or  backgrounds,  It  consists  of  very  fmo 
lines,  with  little  variety,  and  is  more  generally  known  as 
a  tint  plate. 

Flats — Unfolded  paper,  properly  flat  papers. 

Fleet,  Thomas,  a  printer  of  Boston,  who  learned  his 
trade  in  England,  He  arrived  in  Boston  about  1712,  and 
for  several  years  printed  pamphlets  for  booksellers,  small 
books  for  children,  and  ballads,  He  hud  several  negroes, 
one  of  whom  worked  at  both  press  and  case,  and  was  an 
ingenious  man,  who  cut  on  wooden  blocks  all  of  the  pic- 
tures which  decorated  tho  ballads  and  small  books  of  his 
master.  Fleet  acted  as  auctioneer  as  well  as  printer.  In 
1733  he  published  the  Rehearsal,  a  weekly  newspaper, 
and  continued  it  under  different  names  for  many  years. 
He  indulged  in  a  great  many  facetious  observations  in 
It,  He  continued  it  until  his  death  in  175S,  when  he  was 
seventy-three,  and  his  sons  continued  it  after  him.  He 
left  a  handsome  competence. 

Flenrone  (Fr.).— Flowers  or  borders. 

Flexible  Boards, — In  binding,  when  the  stiffening 

in  the  covera  is  very  little  and  they  bend  easily. 

Flexible  Not  to  Show. — Where  a  book  Is  sewed 
with  cords  not  imbedded  In  grooves  at  the  back,  but 
passing  entirely  outside  of  the  sheets,  A  thin  cord  is 
taken  doubled  for  each  band,  and  these  cords  are  beaten 
Into  the  bswk  in  forwaiding,  so  that  the  cover  may  bo 
pasted  directly  against  it,  there  being  no  appearance  of 
bands, 

FliBgenltopfiB  (GeT.).— Turned  letters ;  bench tigen 
Flleg£u.kiJpfe,  to  rectify  turned  letters. 

Flimsy, — Thin  paper,  such  as  bank-papev,  telegraph 
forms,  &c, ,  is  thus  termed,  in  printers'  and  newspaper 
slang  in  England.  In  America  the  expression  is  some- 
times used  in  connection  with  tissue-paper  or  manifold 
copy. 

Floating  Accents.— Marks  to  be  used  above  and 
below  letters,  so  as  to  make  them  appear  like  accented 
letters,—  t$mikwwrd.  This  term  is  not  known  here,  but 
the  custom  is.  These  accents  are  cast  large  enough  for 
canon,  and  can  be  made  for  wood  type. 

Flock  Printing,— A  method  of  printing  with  var- 
nish to  which  small  particles  of  wool  or  silk  are  after- 
wards made  to  adhere.  This  has  a  peculiarly  rich,  vel- 
vety appearance,  but  has  very  much  gone  out  of  vogne, 
As  fast  as  the  sheets  are  printed  the  flock  is  thrown  on 
with  the  fingers ;  the  sheet  is  then  tilted  und  tossed  until 
every  part  has  received  its  proportion  of  flock,  when  the 
remainder  Is  shaken  off.  It  is  well  to  have  no  fine  lines 
in  the  form,  the  best  work  being  executed  on  engraved 
blocks.  There  are  a  number  of  colors  to  flock,  and  they 
can  be  uaed  singly,  mixed  or  in  succession,  If  bronze  is 
desired  at  the  bottom  of  the  lines,  apply  that  first  with 
a  earners-hair  brush ;  dry  color,  when  desired,  is  applied 
next,  frosting  third  and  flock  the;  last.  Rollers  and  form 
are  likely  to  clog,  and  should  frequently  be  washed, 
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Flong.— The  prepared  paper  used  for  making  the 
molds  for  casting  stereotypes  by  the  paper  process. 

Floor  Fl. — Letters  picked  up  from  the  floor  or  sweep- 
lugs  of  a  composing-room.  Letters  on  the  floor  indicate 
ill-trained  compositors,  as  type  is  nearly  ruined  by  being 
allowed  to  fall  thus.  It  is  the  custom  fn  most  offices  to 
pick  up  the  types  and  place  them  upon  a  piece  of  paper 
In  one  of  the  boxes  of  a  case  or  in  the  stick,  and  to  insist 
upon  distributing  them  very  soon  after. 

Florida. — Printing  has  been  carried  on  in  Florida  for 
more  than  sixty  years,  tho  Floridian,  of  Tallahassee,  hav- 
ing been  founded  in  1839.  The  largest  places  for  print- 
ing are  Tallahassee,  the  State  capital ;  Jacksonville  and 
Gainesville.  There  are  twelve  dailies,  ninety-six  week- 
lies and  thirteen  other  periodicals  in  JTlorida. 

Flourishes, — Curved  lines,  made  by  the  type-found- 
el's  for  ornament.  They  are  in  many  different  shapes, 
either  in  typo  metal  or  in  brass,  but  the  hitter  is  usually 
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understood.  The  taste  of  the  present  day  is  against 
those  thus  furnished,  as  better  and  freer  lines  can  be 
made  by  expert  compositors  with  brass  ndc  and  a  few 
tools. 

Flowers. — Floral  or  Conventional  Ornaments  used  for 
borders.  In  course  of  time  the  term  was  applied  to  all  little 
cuts  furnished  by  type-foundors  in  quantities,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  used  in  a  decorative  way.  This  is  the  older 
English  term,  tbe  word  border  having  been  used  very 
rarely  or  not  at  all  until  within  the  last  seventy  years, 
Stowor  In  1806  lias  twenty-eight  pages  devoted  to  flow- 
ers, from  four-line  pica  down  to  pearl.  Among  them 
are  ships,  checlc  entls,  houses,  boats,  crowns  and  death's 
heads,  Besides  wliat  might  strictly  be  termed  borders. 
With  these  it  was  the  eustom  to  build  up  in  ttn  archi- 
tectural way  a  design  for  a  whole  ornamental  page,  ap- 
pearing to  our  present  taste  singularly  formal. 

Fly. — The  person  who  takes  the  sheets  away  from 
the  press,  and  also  the  mechanical  device  which  does  the 
same  thing.  In  the  earliest  power-presses  there  was  no 
delivery  apparatus,  and  after  the  sheet  had  been  printed 
and  began  to  be  disengaged  from  the  cylinder  It  would 
cither  fat]  on  a  heap  at  the  end  or  be  caught  and  carried 
around  again.  Flies,  as  the  boys  who  did  this  work  were 
called,  were  a  necessity.  The  word  itself  in  this  sense 
was  employed  as  far  back  m  the  time  of  Moxon.  In 
this  case  the  fly  was  the  pressman  who  took  the  sheet 
from  tho  tympan  after  the  press  had  completed  printing. 
The  pressman  ran  the  carnage  out  as  far  as  it  would  go, 
threw  up  the  tympan  and  f rtsket,  and  turned  rou.no  to 
get  a  fresh  sheet.  While  he  was  doing  this  the  fly  took 
off  the  signature  already  worked.  The  common  form  of 
tlie  mechanical  fly  or  flyer  Is  that  of  a  number  of  sticks 
or  fingers  secured  at  One  end  to  au axis.  When  the  Sheet 
is  ready  for  delivery  the  end  of  the  fly  is  nearly  against 
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the  cylinder.  The  sheet  advances  and  slides  down  the 
sticks  until  it  reaches  the  bottom,  when  the  axis  of  the 
fly  is  moved  a  large  port  of  a  circle,  tlie  arms  going  with 
it  and  depositing  the  sheet  upon  the  delivery  hoard. 
The  fly  than  returns  for  the  next  sheet.  The  word  fly 
is  also  used  as  a  verb. 

Ply-Leaf". — A  Hank  leaf  at  the  "beginning  or  end  of 
a  book.  Usually  one  or  more  fly-leaves  are  put  in  at 
Aden  end  by  the  binder,  but  It  -will  occasionally  happen 
that  there  ure  one  or  two  blank  leaves  at  the  end  of  the 
last  sheet  printed. 

Fly-Title. — This  designation  is  sometimes  applied  in 
England  to  the  half-title  in  front  of  the  general  title  or 
to  that  which  divides  sections  of  a  work.  As  applied  to 
the  title  in  advance  of  the  general  title  this  term  is  incor- 
rectly used,  the  true  designation  being  bastard  title,  The 
other  titles  mentioned  have  in  America  no  distinctive 
name. 

FlyOI. — The  mechanical  fly  of  a  press. 

nylntf  a  Frisiei. — The  process  of  turning  down 
the  frisket  of  the  hand-press  at  the  same  time  that  the 
tympan  is  put  into  motion.  This  is  a  very  difficult  oper- 
ation to  perform,  and  yet  very  necessary  if  celerity  is  an 
object.  If  the  tympan  is  moved  too  far  over  at  the  time 
that  the  top  of  the  frisket  descends  to  its  utmost  the  face 
of  the  form  will  be  scraped  by  the  end  of  the  latter. 

Foglio  (Ital.). — A  sheet  upon  which  printing  is  done. 

Por/lio  di  Maestra  (Ital.).— The  first  printed  sheet 
from  a  form. 

Folded  Paper. — Paper  which  Is  done  up  in  reams 
folded  in  half  or  quired — riot  flat. 

Folder. — 1.  A  piece  of  iTory  held  in  the  hands  of  the 
person  who  is  folding  paper,  and  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  folds  perfectly  square  and  accurate.  13.  The 
person  who  folds.  3.  A  sheet  so  printed  that  pages  fol- 
low each  other  consecutively  on  the  same  side  of  the 
sheet.  Thus,  on  one  side  of  a  long  folder  the  pages  may 
be  1,  2,  3, 4,  E,  6, 1  and  8,  while  on  the  other  side  tliey 
would  be  8,  10, 11, 13, 18, 14, 15  and  16.  Consequently, 
0  might  back  on  S,  10  on  7, 11  on  6,  and  so  on  ;  or  they 
might  run  so  that  9  would  back  on  1, 10  on  3,  11  on  8, 
and  continuing  thus  until  the  end  was  reached,  Folders 
are  much  used  by  railroad  companies  and  real-estate 
agents,   4.  A  folding-machine. 

Folding -Chasea. — Chases  which  match  together, 
and  are  used  for  newspaper  work.  They  are  thin  on 
two  sides,  if  four  are  to  be  worked  to- 
gether, and  on  one  side  if  two  only  are 
needed,  The  term  is  not  used  in  the 
United  States. 

Folding-  Machine.  —  A  machine 
which  takes  the  sheet  aftor  it  leaves  the 
press  and  folds  it.  It  depends  upon 
creasing  the  sheet  in  the  middle  by  the 
action  of  a  descending  blade,  which 
forces  the  paper  through  an  aperture 
in  the  table;  the  sheet  is  then  caught 
hy  a  pair  of  rollers,  which  press  it  and 
carry  it  through,  completing  the  first 
fold :  this  is  repeated  on  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  folds  until  all  are  done. 
The  girl  who  attends  on  the  machine 
feeds  the  sheet  to  a  gauge  or  gauges, 
as  on  a  press,  and  the  blade  strikes  It 
exactly  on  the  centre.  A  second  kind 
of  folding-machine  is  attached  to  daily 
newspaper  presses,  the  sheet  in  some 
making  a  turn  by  running  between 
guides,  so  that  without  the  intervention  of  a  blade  the 
hrst  fold  is  made.  Prom  this  time  on  the  procedures  are 
much  as  in  the  other  machines.  Many  folders  are  made 
attachable  to  double  and  single  cylinder  machines,  so  as 
to  require  no  feeding.  Some  fold,  paste,  trim  and  Cover 
by  having  a  aepamte  feed  for  the  cover. 


Upon  folding-machines  it  often  happens  that  an  im- 
position out  ofthe  ordinary  is  necessary.  The  machine 
folds  best  the  less  there  is  turning  or  changing  of  the 
sheet,  and  if  fed  with  paper  printed  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner the  headings  will  come  wrong.  It  is  therefore  nec- 
essary to  impose  the  form  in  other  ways.  The  spwd  of 
a  folding-machine  is  far  greater  than  that  of  a  hand 
folder. 

Folding-  Stic*,— The  bono  or  Ivory  tool  used  in 
folding, 

Folittcifin  (9p.).— Paging. 

Folilreu  (Qer.).— Numbering  the  leaves  of  a  book  in- 
stead of  the  pages. — Goapoir. 

Folio. — 1.  A  hook  printed  on  paper  which  has  been 
folded  only  once,  so  that  each  sheet  consists  of  two  leaves 
or  four  pages,  2,  The  running  numbers  of  the  pages  Of 
a  work.  8.  A  leaf  containing  a  certain  number  of  words, 
hence  a  certain  number  of  words  in  writing.  In  England 
this  is  in  law  proceedings  seventy-two  and  in  Chancery 
ninety ;  in  New  York  one  hundred  words  are  required. 

Folio  Post. — A  si™  of  paper,  17  by  S3  inches.  It  is 
found  in  a.  great  variety  of  weights  and  sizes,  white  and 
blue.  The  American  is  flat,  two  reams  to  the  bundle ; 
the  Trench  is  obtained  in  one-ream  wrappers.  In  book- 
papers  it  is  used  for  pamphlets. 

FoUetta  (Sp.).— The  lower  portion  of  the  page  of 
most  foreign  newspapers,  in  which  is  printed  a  story, 
sometimes  in  pages,  to  facilitate  cutting  out  and  pre- 
serving. The  custom  is  now  being  imitated  in  some  of 
our  leading  dailies.  See  FktjiIjLETOIT,  the  Freneh  word 
from  which  this  is  derived. 

Folleto  (Sp.}.— Pamphlet. 

Follow. — To  sec  that  sheets  in  a  gathered  hook  are  in 
sequence.  Also  used  in  other  departments  j  by  a  com- 
positor or  a  proof -reader  to  see  that  copy  follows,  or  by 
a  pressman  in  perfecting  to  see  that  his  folios  follow. 

Follow  Copy. — A  compositor  is  frequently  told  to 
"  follow  his  copy,  though  it  go  out  of  the  window." 
Practically,  however,  copy  is  never  followed,  except  in 
that  very  limited  class  of  writings  in  which  it  is  designed 
to  hold  a  person  up  to  contempt  by  showlng  his  igno- 
rance and  inaccuracies,  and  in  the  Other  limited  Class 
where  ancient  manuscripts  are  copied  literally.  In  all 
other  cases  some  latitude  is  taken,  and  even  the  authors 
who  are  most  solicitous  about  having  their  copy  followed 
would  very  f  rcquently  be  angry  if  this  were  done.  The 
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printed  page  looks  differently  from  that  which  is  writ- 
ten, and  punctuation  marks,  capitals  and  Italics,  which 
Seemed  necessary  m  writing,  are  out  of  place  in  print. 
Authors  commit  many  inaccuracies. 

Over  thirty  years  ago  a  school-teacher  in  New  York 
was  criticised  by  a  reporter  of  the  Tribune  for  something 
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wrong  in  a  school  examination.  He  wrote  a  letter  de- 
fending himself,  and  that  letter  appeared  in  the  news- 
paper with  three  or  four  errors,  ■winch  the  teacher  hatl 
committed,  It  was  hastily  written,  Charles  A.  Danar 
then  managing  editor  of  that  journal,  desired  editorially 
to  know  how  such  an  Ignorant  man  as  the  letter-writer 
seemed  to  be  could  nil  such  an  important  position  as  to 
he  at  the  head  of  a  school,  In  the  answer  which  was 
made  by  the  teacher  he  pointed  out  that,  while  his  manu- 
script was  published  without  giving  him  a  chance  for 
revision,  Mr.  Dana's  manuscript  was  first  corrected  by 
the  compositor,  then  by  the  proof-reader  and  then  by  the 
editor  hfmself,  ana  it  ought  therefore  to  bo  accurate. 
This  is  true.  Flaws  can  often  "be  picked  by  unlearned 
Compositors  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  most  learned  men, 
Edward  Everett's  copy  was  on  one  occasion  known  to  the 
■writer  altered,  and  rightly,  too,  by  a  compositor  who  was 
not  a  highly  educated  man.  Yet  Mr,  Everett  was  one  of 
the  most  accurate  writers  in  America  and  always  took 
great  pains  with  his  copy. 

If  we  only  consider  the  question  of  spelling  wo  can  sec 
that  It  is  Impossible  ever  to  acquire  knowledge  of  tlvj 
orthography  of  all  words.  Forty  or  fifty  thousand  com- 
mon 'WOras  Can  be  learned  by  a  man  with  a  good  mem- 
ory, or  perhaps  even  double  this,  but  the  other  hundred 
thousand  cannot  he  committed  to  memory.  Authors  in 
books  should  bo  followed  closely,  and  no  changes  in 
words  should  be  made  except  for  positive  errors,  Thus 
if  a  man  should  write  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  fifth 
President  of  the  United  States  It  might  not  he  an  error, 
although  he  was  preceded  only  by  Adams  and  Washing- 
ton, for  Washington  had  two  terms  Adams  one,  and 
Jefferson  two.  He  might,  therefore,  claim  to  be  the  tl  fth 
President,  as  he  was  the  fourth,  for  a  President  Is  elected 
every  four  years ;  hut  the  proof-reader  could  properly 
change  "second  President,"  If  that  Iiad  been  written,  to 
third  President. 

In  many  cases  the  author  may  be  nccumte,  although 
the  reader  and  compositor  may  think  him  wrong.  Most 
authors  l*ok  to  the  printers  to  establish  a  uniform  rule 
of  Capitalizing,  punctuating,  hyplienizingand  dividing. 
No  one  would  be  more  ang^y  than  on  author  who  found 
in  his  book  some  error  which  the  reader  had  passed  by, 
although  he  believed  it  an  error.  He  does  not,  however, 
think  ft  right,  nor  does  a  printer  of  accomplishments, 
to  change  whilst  to  while,  amongst  to  among,  reliable  to 
trustworthy,  or  any  of  the  other  improvements  which 
may  suggest  themselves  to  the  brain  of  the  compositor 
or  the  reader.  There  doubtless  was  never  a  quantity  of 
copy  in  which  some  improvement  could  not  be  made. 
Rogers,  the  hanker  poet,  would  not  allow  that  there 
were  half  a  dozen  perfect  lines  in  Shakespeare,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  Cobbett's  examples  of  ungntmmatical 
language  in  his  English  grammar  were  derived  from  the 
king's  speeches,  written  for  him  by  Walpolc,  the  elder 
and  the  younger  Pitt,  Lord  Liverpool  and  others  who 
had  acquired  excellent  educations  m  the  English  public 
schools,  and  had  had  much  practice  as  speakers.  Strictly 
correct  writing  cannot  be  found  in  books  or  pamphlets  of 
any  length  ;  the  sentences  will  not  all  parse,  the  thought 
is  frequently  expressed  in  an  awkward  way,  and  an  oc- 
casional misuse  in  meaning  is  sure  to  be  discovered,  But 
the  printing-office  is  not  to  correct  these.  It  is  Its  busi- 
ness to  put  the  words  in  typet  free  them  from  typograph- 
ical errors,  query  the  worst  expressions  to  the  author  and 
be  content.  It  cunnot  act  as  eitlwr  censor  or  author. 

Fond.  Sale  (Fr, ,  dlity  bottom), — In  prints,  a  smear- 
ing occasioned  by  the  plate  not  having  been  burnished 
sufficiently.  The  rough  pails  retain  their  portions  of  the 
Ink,  whieli  print  off  with  the  rest,  and  show  like  a  dirty 
wash  or  smearing.  It  is  an  evidence  of  an  early  impres- 
sion, as  after  a  time  tlie  plate  gets  smooth  and  tins  no 
longer  shows. 

Fonderie  (Pr.).— A  foundry ;  foadcriedescaracteres, 
a  letter  or  type  foundry, 
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Fondeur  (Fr.),— A  founder ;  fondeur  des  caracteres, 
a  type-founder. 

Fondo  (Bp.). — Tint  ground ;  the  type  or  block  as  well 
as  the  impression. 

Fondo,  Bianco  di  (Ital.).— The  lower  outside  mar- 
gin Of  the  sheet. 

Font. — A  quantity  of  type  of  the  same  size  and  kind 
used  together.  It  was  originally  all  that  was  cast  at 
one  time,  hut  in  practice  it  has  come  to  mean  all  that  a 
printer  has  of  a  certain  type,  matching  exactly  and  with 
the  same  nick ;  it  embraces  the  whole  of  this  quantity. 
In  English  books  It  is  generally  spelled  fount,  A  com- 
plete font  of  letter  is  embraced  under  ten  heads,  contain- 
ing the  following  sorbs : 

Capitals. 

ABCDEFGIIIJKLiTNOPCJEBTTJ 

SiiiAii)  Capitals. 

ABCDSTOlIUKlKHOrqiiSTTIVTI 

T  Z  JE  (H  &. 

Lower  Cass. 
abedefgh  1  j  kljnnopqrstuvwsyz 
ie  oj  fl  ft*  fl  fa  ffl. 

FlGTjBEB. 

133456789  0. 
Points  AKIi  MakkS, 

O  []  M  *iJT  -  

^  ^   ■ —  $  &     @  Tb  tW- 

FllACTIOKS. 

Four  kinds  of  spaces.  I  T  wo  a?id  th  rcc  cm  quadrats. 
Em  and  en  quadrats.        ]  Accents. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  Italic  is  required,  with  the 
same  sorts -nearly,  Sometimes  small  capltuls  of  Italic 
are  made.  Job  fonts  dispense  with  the  least  used  sorts. 
Newspaper  fonts  have  an  undue  proportion  of  capitals 
and  figures. 

Each  font  should  have  a  nick  distinct  from  that  of  any 
other  of  the  same  size,  and  if  possible  from  that  of  any  of 
the  sizes  next  above  and  next  below  it,  as  careless  com- 
positors  often  throw  bourgeois  into  a  brevier  case,  and 
brevier  into  a  minion  case  if  tlie  niclt  is  alike.  When  first 
laid  it  is  frequently  uneven  and  will  require  sorts  to  be 
added,  Among  these  will  nearly  always  be  included 
thick  and  thin  spaces  and  lower-case  f's.  After  a  time 
sorts  cannot  be  added  us  before,  for  the  new  letters  are 
high  and  will  punch  into  the  paper  or  else  be  crushed  on 
Uie  press.  lVhen  tbework  is  not  particular  this  addition 
will  make  no  great  difference.  In  some  large  New  York 
offices  the  font  used  on  law  work  is  continually  sorted 
up,  and  bad  letters  are  rejected  at  the  same  time,  so  that 
the  font  will  never  wear  out. 

Font-Case  Hack. — Large  racks  or  cabinets  made 
specially  for  holding  sort  coses. 

Font  Caeee,— Cases  to  hold  reserve  sorts.  Their 
boxes  arc  much  larger  than  those  of  other  eases, 

Fonte  (Fr,)  — Font  or  fount ;  a  casting. 

Foolscap,— In  England,  a  size  o£  printing-paper,  17 
by  18^  inches ;  writing-paper,  16J^  by  13^  inches.  In 
America  it  only  exists  as  a  writing-paper,  the  size  being 
V^A  by  16  inches,  The  name  of  foolscap  was  originally 
deriVed  from  its  watermark. 

Foonjj'-Taon.  a  Chinese  public  officii]  who  Is  said  to 
have  invented  printing  fn  tlie  tenth  century.  He  damp- 
ened a  piece  of  paper  and  applied  It  to  a  Moek  of  wood 
which  had  previously  been  inked.  The  requisite  result 
was  attained,  and  the  Chinese  havo  ever  since  followed 
this  method. 
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Foot  of  a  Letter, — The  bottom  of  the  ghunk  of  a 
type ;  usually  grooved. 

Foot  of  the  Page, — The  bottom  or  lower  portion 
of  a  page, 

Foot  of  a  Type.— The  very  bottom  of  a  type,  op- 
posed to  the  face.  It  is  sometimes  called  feet,  because 
it  la  divided  in  two  by  a  groove. 

Foot-Line. — The  bottom  line  in  a  page.  It  is  a  Monk 
and  docs  not  appear  in  printing,  except  when  it  Iwnrs 
the  signature.  It  is  nearly  always  a  lino  of  quadrate,  but 
sometimes  is  a  slug  of  the  exact  thickness  of  a  line. 

Foot 'Stop. —The  pteco  against  which  the  hand  press- 
man braces  his  foot  when  he  is  pulling. 

Footstlcijj.— Sloping  pieces  of  wood  or  metal  which 
rest  with  one  side  against  a  page  of  type,  the  beveled  aide 
being  outward.  Between  this  and  the  chase  the  quoins 
which,  lock  up  the  form  are  placed.  In  job-work  or  small 
size,  and  usually  in  book  offices,  the  footsticks  are  of 
wood,  but  in  newspapers  nearly  always  of  iron.  They 
should  ba  a  little  snorter  than  the  page,  so  that  they  can- 
not bind  against  the  sidcatick,  which  ought  to  extend  a 
little  lower  than  the  end  of  the  page, 


lyrar-CAHE  cabinet. 


For  PreflB.— These  words,  or  "Press"  simply,  are 
written  upon  a  revised  proof  ready  to  be  printed  from. 
This  is  the  last  proof  with  whleh  the  proof-reader  has 
anything  to  do. 

Force  de  Corps  (Fr.).— 8iac  of  body. 

Force,  Petar,  annalist  and  printer  of  Congress, 
learned  his  trade  in  New  York  with  William  A.  Davis, 
and  afterwards,  when  the  latter  removed  to  Washington 
as  Congressional  printer,  accompanied  him  ns  foreman. 
He  was  born  in  Hew  Jersey  in  1780,  and  among  his  feats 
as  an  apprentice  was  adding  scvoral  sonorous  Dutch 
names  to  those  mentioned  by  Washington  Irving  in  his 
Knickerbocker's  History  Of  New  York,  upon  the  first  edi- 
tion of  which  Force  was  a  compositor.  Mr.  Irving  was 
much  pleased  with  the  additions  and  incorporated  them 
in  the  text.  Force  became  president  of  the  Typograph- 
ical Society  In  New  York  when  only  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  In  1814  he  soiled  In  a  sloop  for  Washington  with 
the  Congressional  printing-office,  which  was  then  very 
small,  four  single-pull,  wooden  hand -presses  being  suffi- 
cient to  do  all  of  the  work.  He  early  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  prominent  men  of  that  day,  and  remained 
a  leading  character  in  Washington  Ms  whole  life.  He 
was  taken  into  partnership  by  Mr.  Davis,  and  when  the 
latter  withdrew  had  other  partners.  His,  however,  wtis 
always  the  dominating  mind.  In  1833  lie  published  a 
paper  in  the  interest  ofoohn  Q.uincy  Adams.  Prom  183ft 
to  1840  he  was  mayor  of  Washington,  and  was  afterwards 
president  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of 


Science.  His  claims,  however,  on  posterity  rest  upon  his 
assiduous  care  in  collecting  the  documents  upon  which 
American  history  is  founded,  and  upon  his  publication 
of  the  American  Archives,  a  selection  of  the  most  note- 
worthy papers  which  bear  relation  to  the  life  of  the  United 
States.  This  extended  to  nine  quarto  volumes  and  was 
prepared  with  great  pains.  After  the  ninth  volume  had 
been  issued,  however,  the  officials  upon  whom  the  law 
imposed  the  necessity  of  giving  an  imprimatur  would 
not  read  the  manuscripts,  and  the  work  stopped  while 
Mr.  Force  was  still  in  the  possession  of  energy  and  bad 
many  important  documents  yet  to  publish.  Ho  contin- 
ued his  efforts  to  have  subsequent  officers  reverse  this 
action,  but  it  was  unavailing,  and  with  a  sad  heart  he  was 
compelled  to  give  up  his  cherished  object.  His  library 
was  the  largest  collection  of  Americana  ever  gathered  by 
a  private  person,  and  was  finally  purchased  by  Congress, 
forming  the  most  valuable  portion  of  that  great  assem- 
blage, of  books,  He  was  a  kindly,  large-hearted  man  and 
felt  his  disappointment  deeply.  He  died  on  January  33, 
1858. 

Fore-ted-tre, — The  edge  of  a  book  which  is  farthest 
away  from  the  back. 

Foreign  Languages, — Composition  In  foreign  lan- 
guages is  more  difficult  for  a  compositor  to  execute  than 
work  in  his  own  tongue,  and  there  are  often  difficulties 
to  contend  with  in  tho  way  of  sorts.  Under  each  of  the 
more  prominent  languages  may  be  found  rules  for  their 
composition.  There  are  three  classes  in  respect  to  diffi- 
culty and  coat  of  printing.  One  uses  the  Roman  char- 
acter, as  do  French,  Spanish  and  ltd! Ian  ;  this  class  takes 
only  a  slight  advance.  Another  class  consists  of  lan- 
guages with  different  type, but  still  much  used  in  litera- 
ture, such  as  German  nnd  Greek.  A  greater  advance,  is 
required  on  them  on  account  of  tho  necessity  of  providing 
characters  other  than  Roman,  and  there  are  many  other 
difficulties  in  Greek.  The  third  class  is  like  Arabic,  He- 
brew, Sanskrit  and  other  tongues  using  characters  widely 
differing  from  all  of  these,  and  on  which  no  one  is  ever 
employed  long  enough  to  become  very  proficient.  Such 
works  can  only  he  done  on  tune,  and  should  be  charged 
for  as  timr.,  with  the  necessary  printer's  allowance  ^for 
rent,  fire,  wear  and  tear,  superintendence,  proof-reading 
and  make-up. 

It  is  usual  where  a  few  words  In  foreign  characters 
occur  here  and  there  to  allow  the  compositor  by  the  piece 
something  extra  for  his  trouble,  For  instance,  Hebrew 
words  with  kerned  vowels  are  charged  for  by  the  em- 
ployer in  New  York  at  eight  cents  apiece ;  not  having  ac- 
cents, six  cents.  A  part  of  this  is  given  to  the  workman. 
German  executed  in  nn  office  without  particular  facilities 
ought  to  be  Worth  16  per  cent,  oxtra  for  reprint,  but  in 
manuscript  3D  per  cent.  more.  It  is  then  probable  that 
money  will  be  lost  on  it,  Greek  is  worth  about  double, 
and  this  should  be  charged  for  matter  not  exceeding  a 
single  Sheet.  Offices  fitted  for  this  work  may ,  however . 
do  printing  in  it  for  10  or  15  per  cent.  less.  Portuguese, 
Spanish,  Italian,  French  and  Dutch  should  be  Charged 
for  at  least  10  per  cent,  more  on  reprint  and  IS  per  cent, 
more  on  manuscript.  Welsh  should  take  as  much  as 
German.  It  is  Impossible  for  those  who  do  not  know 
Welsh  to  read  proofs  of  it  in  any  other  way  than  by  spell- 
ing out  every  word.  This  is  also  the  ease  with  Hunga- 
rian, Polish,  Bohemian  and  many  other  languages.  In  all 
estimates  upon  work  in  foreign  tongues  there  must  be  an 
unusual  allowance  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  reading 

firoofs.  It  does  not  often  pay  for  sn  office  to  do  work 
n  foreign  languages ;  the  drawbacks  are  too  many.  See 
under  the  beading  of  each  language,  and  also  under  the 
head  of  Languages. 

Forel— An  extra  cover  for  n  book,  designed  to  pro 
tect  it.    Also  spelt  forrill. 

Foreman. — The  executive  officer  of  a  printing-office, 
In  England  he  is  generally  known  as  an  overseer,  but  on 
newspapers  there  he  is  the  printer.  Muck  depends  upon 
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his  skill  and  executive  ability.  In  offices  of  any  consid- 
erable size  there  are  separate  foremen  for  the  composing- 
room,  pressroom  and  bindery,  and  in  very  large  offices 
this  may  again  be  subdivided  into  foremen  for  the  book- 
room,  job-room,  Adams  press  room,  newspaper  presses, 
book  pressroom,  edition  bindery  and  job  bindery.  In 
the  Congressional  Printing-Office  there  arc  hftlf  a  dozen 
foremen  in  the  various  departments  of  the  composing- 
room.  In  such  mammoth  establishments  much  system 
is  required  to  avoid  friction.  The  foreman  of  a  printing- 
office  or  of  a  department  of  it  should  himself  liave  heen 
bred  to  the  business.  He  must  not  only  know  when  the 
work  is  well  done,  but  bo  able  to  show  others  how  to  do 
it.  This  involves  familiarity  with  the  smallest  dotails. 
In  the  composing-room  he  receives  the  copy,  gives  it  to 
his  men  with  detailed  Instructions,  examines.  Its  progress 
and  determines  whether  It  is  properly  executed.  I?  tile 
office  is  busy  the  stones  must  be  kept  free  from  unim- 
portant  work,  so  that  the  important  forms  can  be  made 
ready,  thus  keeping  tho  presses  in  operation.  It  is  the 
business  of  every  foreman  to  sec  that  his  men  and  boys 
do  a  good  day's  work.  He  hires  and  discharges,  and  is 
held  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of  his  department. 
The  foreman  of  a  pressroom  assigns  his  men  to  their 
presses,  determines  the  forms  they  shall  put  on,  watches 
tho  impression  and  keeps  account  of  all  that  is  done.  In 
oaeh  place  books  must  he  kept,  showing  the  time  of  the 
men ;  or,  in  the  composing-room,  the  quantity  of  type 
set.  To  do  this  the  foreman  must  be  on  hand  when  the 
office  is  opened  in  the  morning,  and  remain  thora  until  it 
is  closed  at  night.  He  keeps  a  record  of  the  work  per- 
formed, SO  that  it  Can  be  referred  to  instantly,  lie  is 
responsible  for  the  apprentices  or  boys,  for  waste  and 
for  discipline.  A  large  part  of  the  success  of  any  estab- 
lishment depends  upon  the  foremen. 

Stower  lays  down  in  his  book,  published  in  1.808,  a 
number  of  valuable  rules  for  foremen,  which,  In  a  mod- 
ernized form,  and  adapted  to  the  material  and  usage  of 
to-day,  arc  given  herewith.  It  is  his  business  in  a  small 
office  to  open  and  close  the  place,  and  to  sec  that  lights 
are  out  and  the  fires  properly  and  securely  cared  for.  In 
a  larger  printing-house  there  is  a  watchman  or  porter 
who  attends  to  this  work.  He  should  bo  well  acquainted 
with  the  exact  state  of  every  work  in  hand.  No  man 
should  bo  allowed  to  hold  too  large  a  take  of  copy,  OS 
that  impedes  the  make-up.  lie  should  see  that  forms 
arc  imposed  as  soon  as  possible  after  composition  Is  com- 
pleted, that  there  may  be  a  return  of  letter.  Occasionally 
he  may  be  obliged  to  read  proofs,  and  lie  should  be  suffi- 
ciently educated  to  do  this.  He  keeps  extra  sorts  and 
leads  under  his  own  supervision,  and  if  it  is  thought  nec- 
essary to  lock  them  up  he  is  the  custodian  of  tho  keys. 
It  is  his  duty  to  examine  tbe  first  sheet  of  a  work  after  it 
has  gone  to  press,  to  see  that  tho  press  revise  is  corrected 
and  that  it  Is  properly  imposed  for  folding.  The  sheet 
is  brought  to  him  by  the  pressman. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  foreman's  duty  is  the 
preparation  Of  the  pay-roll  and  the  determination  of  the 
compensation  of  the  other  workmen.  It  should  be  his 
determination  to  keep  Ilia  expenses  down  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, while  at  the  same  time  giving  the  greatest  facilities 
to  tho  work  and  paying  enough  to  the  men  to  get  a  good 
class  of  help.  In  New  fork,  for  instance,  weekly  hands 
in  a  composing-room  ask  eighteen  dollars  a  week.  Some 
of  these  can  do  nearly  or  quite  twice  as  mueh  as  others. 
It  Is  therefore  good  policy  to  give  superior  men  nine- 
teen, twenty  or  twenty -one  dollars,  and  to  get  rid  of  those 
whose  performance  is  small,  although  good.  When  both 
piece  and  weekly  compositors  are  engaged  it  is  frequently 
economical  to  put  a  new  work  In  the  hands  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these,  as  a  greater  quantity  of  work  can  thereby 
bo  executed  at  a  given  price.  The  charges  to  Customers 
on  time-work  should  be  rigidly  examined,  and  no  more 
should  be  charged  for  than  has  actually  been  spout,  while 
at  the  same  time  everything  should  be  entered,  proof- 
reading, superintendence  and  other  incidental  charges. 


It  is  of  importance  to  see  that  the  men  are  present  at  the 
beginning  of  work  and  ready  to  proceed,  and  that  they 
do  not  stop  before  tbe  hour  of  intermission.  This  can 
more  easily  be  done  in  a  composing-room  than  in  a  press- 
room, as  the  machines  must  t>e  cared  for.  Yet  here,  by 
having  fires  kindled  early  and  presses  put  into  condition 
before  7  o'clock,  the  work  can  begin  almost  promptly  on 
the  stroke.  At  night,  instead  of  stopping  at  a  quarter 
of  (3  o'clock,  or  ten  minutes  before,  the  machines  can  run 
until  the  hour  ends,  afterwards  being  cared  for  by  a  man 
who  remains  for  that  purpose. 

Foxesta,y. — The  parts  of  tho  extreme  end  of  the 
wooden  hand-press  supporting  the  carriage,  and  in  con- 
sequence tho  bed,  frisket  and  tympan, 

Gorging, — A.  printer  never  should  allow  himself  to 
reprint  for  any  one  whom  he  does  not  know  anything 
liaving  a  money  value,  such  as  ticket*  of  admission,  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness,  restaurant  checks,  note-heads, 
and  so  on,  which  may  be  used  by  sharpers  to  deceive 
with.  Every  few  years  some  printers  in  our  Eastern 
cities  get  into  trouble  by  printing  securities  for  South 
American  or  Central  American  governments.  Those 
who  thus  bring  in  the  jobs  frequently  have  no  right  to 
do  SO.  The  securities  dealt  in  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchango  are  executed  npon  steel,  and  their  evidences 
of  indebtedness  must  be  well  engraved  and  well  printed. 
The  committee  on  this  subject  has  frequently  refused  to 
list  those  kinds  of  securities  which  do  not  have  their 
paper  representatives  very  carefully  executed.  Among 
the  contrivances  to  prevent  forgery  are  peculiar  inks 
which  cannot  be  imitated  nor  cleaned  off,  peculiar  paper, 
presswork  executed  both  on  the  rolling -press  and  upon 
letter-press  machines,  and  singular  signatures,  number- 
ing and  gilding. 

The  paper  used  for  governments  or  for  great  corpora- 
tions is  frequently  manufactured  for  them  alone,  and 
contains  within  It  some  peculiar  fibre  or  method  of  mak- 
ing. This  is  one  of  the  best  metbods  of  prevention  of 
forgery,  as  such  paper  would  not  be  made  for  any  other 
than  well-known  persons,  and  would  be  delivered  to  a 
good  business  house  for  the  execution  of  the  printing. 
The  only  chance  of  tho  forger  is  to  Steal  some  of  the 
paper,  and  us  paper  is  heavy  a  great  deal  cannot  be  taken 
at  once,  'Printing  with  two  colors  tends  to  safety,  and 
printing  in  three  or  four  colors  is  still  moro  difficult,  as 
the  number  of  printing-offices  which  can  do  this  work 
well  is  small.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  truth  that  what- 
ever is  done  by  one  man.  habitually  can  be  done  by  an- 
other. And  there  are  no  colors  known  to  one  ink  maker 
or  chemist  which  cannot  be  repeated  by  a  second.  The 
method  chiefly  adopted  is  to  have  the  design  large  and 
of  considerable  complexity,  and  then  have  each  part  en- 
graved with  the  utmost  care.  There  are  enough  persons 
who  are  willing  to  take  the  risk  involved  in  counterfeit- 
ing to  imitate  the  largest  and  finest  productions  of  the 
bank-note  engraver,  but  unfortunately  for  them  they 
cannot  come  together  and  work  upon  a  single  job.  They 
are  in  different  places  and  are  nearly  all  under  suspicion ; 
if  they  should  unite  they  would  certainly  bo  captured 
and  consequently  they  are  compelled  to  work  in  small 
squads,  two,  three  or  four  at  the  most.  Their  tools  must 
bo  simple,  as  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  destroy  them, 
and  tho  really  artistic  work  upon  a  certificate  or  note  is 
generally  executed  by  one  man,  as  it  is  impossible  safely 
to  invite  the  co-operation  of  others.  There  Is,  therefore, 
much  unevenness  in  the  execution  of  a  counterfeit  note. 
It  may  appear  as  good  as  the  original  taken  altogether, 
but  certain  details  will  be  deficient,  Acute  eyes  soon 
discover  discrepancies,  and  the  security  is  than  no  longer 
negotiable. 

One  method  which  seemed  likely  to  overcome  these 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  imitation  was  that  of  photog- 
raphy, but  this  is  not  available  when  two  or  more  colore 
are  used,  and  it  does  not  take  a  good^  reproduction  from 
monochromes,    Its  value  would  be  in  process  plates,  if 
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those  could  be  used,  It  is,  however,  unfortunately  the 
case  that  a  printing-plate  made  by  the  action  of  light 
upon  gelatine  or  other  sensitive  material  Is  never  as  good 
as  copperplate  or  type  work.  There  is  a  certain  scratchi- 
ness  mid  inefficiency  about  the  lines  which  reveal  the 
method  by  which  the  plate  has  been  made.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  lines  are  charged  with  ink  the  print  looks 
muddy  and  indistinct.  Modern  preventives  of  forgery 
therefore  consist  id  excellent  work  everywhere,  the  offi- 
cials knowing  that,  while  possible,  it  Is  highly  improba- 
ble that  counterfeiters  can  imitate  with  exactitude  the 
whole  of  a  bond  or  bank-note ;  the  use  of  peculiar  paper, 
usually  of  a  different  color  from  that  generally  employed ; 
more  or  loss  multicolored  inks ;  care  in  tho  pressroom, 
to  see  that  no  sheets  get  lost,  mislaid  or  stolen,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  signatures  afterwards  so  that  tho 
genuineness  of  the.  security  can  be  easily  tested. 

The  only  method  not  so  far  mentioned  la  that  which 
cannot  be  imitated  by  the  hand  of  man,  although  pho- 
tography 'will  give  a  reproduction.  It  is  nature  print- 
ing. It  has  been  observed  that  in  a  kaleidoscope,  no 
matter  how  oiany  bo  the  changes,  the  same  design 
never  recurs.  The  voining  of  one  leaf  differs  from  that 
of  another,  and  however  closely  two  objects  of  one  kind 
in  nature  resemble  each  other,  there  is  always  to  be  found 
some  variation,  generally  great.  Advantage  has  been 
taken  of  this  to  take  molds  in  wax  or  plaster,  from  which 
stereotype  plates  can  be  made.  It  will  be  Impossible  to 
repeat  the  design  if  the  plate  is  destroyed.  Another 
might  be  made  somewhat  like  It,  but  not  Identical.  Upon 
this  subject  Alfred  E,  Parka  a  few  years  ago  read  a  pa- 
per before  the  New  York  Typographical  Society  which 
gave  a  very  clear  explanation  of  what  could  be  done. 

He  remarked  that  nature  furnishes  an  infinite  variety 
of  products  and  processes  from  and  by  which  printing- 
surfaces  may  be  obtained,  each  kind  repeating  itself  some- 
what in  general  appearance,  but  never  in  detail,  each 
being  boyond  tho  power  of  man  to  imitate,  and  most  of 
them  exceedingly  beautiful,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  used 
In  ordinary  ornamental  work.  Take,  for  instance,  a  lit- 
tle sulphate  of  magnesia,  commonly  called  Epsom  salts  ; 
make  a  strong  solution,  cover  the  face  of  a  piece  of  plate- 
glass  and  let  it  evaporate  very  slowly.  Tha  glass  will  be 
covered  with  a  foliated  network,  of  crystals,  somewhat 
like  window-glass  on  a  frosty  day,  except  that,  properly 
done,  the  crystals  will  be  separate  and  not  connected  at 
the  edges.  A  mold  may  be  token  by  pressure  ia  wax, 
from  which  the  salts  can  be  washed  out  by  water;  then 
take  an  electrotype  from  this,  which  in  turn  is  to  be  used 
as  the  mold  from  which  to  obtain  the  plate  to  be  minted 
from,  and  you  have  a  beautiful  picture  of  crystallization 
which  cannot  be  reproduced  by  the  same  process,  for  the 
crystals  will  not  dispose  themselves  twice  alike  any  mora 
than  the  glasses  in  a  kaleidoscope ;  nor  by  hand,  for  it  is 
too  complicated  to  draw  ;  nor  by  transferring  or  letter- 
ing, for  it  has  been  partly  printed  over  with  black  let- 
tering. Oxalic  acid  similarly  treated  gives  a  much  finer 
crystal,  and  a  plate  which  must  he  worked  with  the  best 
black  ink.  Coarser  but  still  exquisite  crystals  may  be 
obtained  by  soaking  a  slab  of  marble  in  water  all  night 
and  in  the  morning  wining  the  top  dry  and  packing  it  in 
a  freezing  mixture.  The  water,  forced  to  tha  top,  will 
freeze  In  beautiful  foliated  shapes,  The  mold  from  this 
might,  perhaps,  be  taken  In  plaster ;  but  if  wax  Is  used 
It  must  be  quite  cold,  Again,  a  solution  of  gum  traga- 
canth  Is  made,  as  in  the  marbling  of  paper.  Have  one 
oily  solution  and  one  solution  of  ox-gall,  which  sprinkle 
precisely  as  for  pap_er ;  if  preferred  add  a  few  iron  filings 
to  one  or  both  sol  utions.  These  solutions  will  spread  ex- 
actly as  colors  diffuse  themselves.  Having  obtained  a 
satisfactory  surface,  take  it  up  on  a  piece  ofzinc  instead 
of  paper;  expose  the  zinc  to  acid,  as  in  the  anastatic 
process,  and  the  oil-covered  parts  will  not  be  affected. 
This  will  produce  a  beautiful  marbled  ground  which,  If 
well  done.  It  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  copy.  Take 
a  sheet  of  gutta  percba  ;  warm  it ;  sprlnklo  iron  filings 


upon  it  and  fold  it  over  two  or  three  times,  kneading  it 
slightly.  Let  it  get  cool  and  hard ;  then  cut  it  carefully 
-in  two  across  the  folds  and  there  will  be  a  series  of  irreg- 
ular layers  of  filings  and  gutta-percha,  the  beauty  of 
which  will  depend  upon  the  skill  exerted  in  manipulat- 
ing them.  Try  again  if  not  pleased  at  first,  and  when 
suited  dip  the  smooth  face  into  nitric  acid,  which  will 
eat  out  the  iron  and  leave  the  gum.  Take  a  plaster  mold 
from  this  and  a  stereotype  plate.  A  wax  mold  cannot 
be  taken,  because  the  wax  will  stick  in  the  rough  places 
where  the  filings  have  been  eaten  out,  Of  course,  the 
lines  may  be  waved.  Take  a  block  of  some  knotty,  irreg- 
ularly grained  wood  and  have  it  planed  across  In  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  grain  Is  most  distorted.  Then  soak 
it  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  softer  parts  of  the  wood  will 
be  charred  and  destroyed  faster  than  the  harder  spots,  so 
that  thegrain  of  the  wood  will  appear  in  ridges  and  hol- 
lows. This  may  be  duplicated  by  a  plaster  cast  and 
stereotype,  and,  on  account  of  a  peculiarity  in  the  grain 
of  most  woods,  will  be  absolutely  incapable  of  reproduc- 
tion, even  by  the  same  process  and  from  the  same  block. 

If  a  pane  of  glass  ia  rrrmly  held  by  one  point  and 
Sprinkled  with  fine  Sand  or  lycopodlum  seed,  and  then 
if  a  violin  bow  is  drawn  across  the  edge  so  us  to  produce 
a  musical  note  the  seed  will  arrango  itself  into  very  Curi- 
ous figures — stars,  squares,  triangles  and  so  on.  Theso 
cannot  be  reproduced  exactly  by  tho  same  process  with- 
out getting  the  same  pane  of  glass,  or  at  least  one  of  the 
same  shape,  size,  thickness  and  density,  holding  it  at 
the  same  point,  drawing  the  bow  at  the  same  place  and 
having  the  same  quantity  of  seed  sprinkled  in  the  same 
manner.  The  figures,  however,  may  be  taken  in  a  wax 
mold,  from  which  the  seed  may  be  eaten  out  with  acid 
before  taking  an  electrotype  plate. 

But  the  most  valuable  method  of  producing  impres- 
sions of  natural  objects  which  Cannot  be  imitated  is  that 
which  is  conducted  as  follows.  If  a  soft  object  Is  pressed 
powerfully  between  two  plates  of  metal  even  tolerably 
hard  it  will  nevertheless  leave  a  full  impression  on  them, 
which  can  be  used  for  printing.  Thus,  if  the  leaf  Of  a 
tree  is  placed  between  two  plates  of  lead  or  copper  and 
passed  through  a  rolling-mill  each  plate  will  receive  a 
perfect  impression  of  the  loaf,  which  may  bo  used  as  an 
engraved  Block,  printing  the  leaf  in  white  on  a  colored 
ground.  It  may,  indeed,  generally  be  used  after  tha 
copperplate  fashion.  Numbers  of  natural  objects  which 
never  exactly  duplicate  themselves  may  be  used  in  this 
manner  to  obtain  tint  grounds  of  great  beauty,  such  as 
feathers,  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  skeletons  Of  leaves, 
leaves  of  the  arbor  vitffi,  and  bo  on,  very  few  of  which 
could  be  imitated  and  all  of  which  would  bo  of  value. 
A  large  feather,  with  ovotj  alternate  vane  cut  out  care- 
fully and  removed  by  combing,  would  form  a  splendid 
ground,  for  the  barbs  and  hooks  on  the  remaining  vanes 
would  appear  finer  than  the  finest  engraving. 

Forks. — Receptacles  which  hold  the  spindles  of  ma- 
chine rollers. 

Form. — A  page  or  pages  of  type  in  regular  order  and 
ready  for  printing.  It  consists  of  the  type,  the  footstick, 
the  sidestick,  the  quoins  and  the  chase.  In  book  forms 
there  are  also  additional  pieces  of  furniture  between  the 
pages.  It  is  essential  In  a  well  made-up  form  that  every 
page  shall  be  of  exactly  the  same  length,  no  one  being 
a  lead  shorter  or  longer  than  another.   This  Is  accom- 

Elished  by  making  up  each  page  to  a  gauge,  the  foot-line 
eing  added  on  ordinary  pages,  blank,  pages  nod  short 
pages  having  quadrat  lines,  slugs  and  pieces  of  furniture 
added  until  they  are  also  of  the  length  of  the  full  pages. 

Making-lip  in  a  book  form  begins  at  the  lower  page, 
nearest  the  left  hand,  at  one  corner  of  the  form.  The 
pages  having  been  laid  down,  and  compared  after  being 
laid  down  to  see  that  none  are  transposed,  the  furniture 
which  goes  between  them  is  added,  the  chase  is  put  over, 
the  side  and  foot  sticks  are  laid  in  their  positions,  the 
cords  are  taken  off,  the  inner  first,  and  the  other  pages 
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are  pushed,  up  against;  the,  furniture  which  surrounds 
ttiem.  Quoins  are  then  put  in  and  tightened  'with  the 
finger ;  the  form  is  again  looked  over  to  see  if  smy  page 
is  short  or  Ions,  and  the  locking-up  begins.  Before  tJic 
pages  arc  really  tight  they  aro  planed  down,  an  opera- 
tion which  is  generally  repeated  when  tho  locking-up  is 
complete.  The  solidity  of  a  form  entirely  depends  upon 
the  squareness  with  which  the  typo  stands  on  its  feet,  the 
truenesa  of  the  furniture,  the  absence  of  binding,  and 
the  evenness  and  thoroughness  of  the  pressure  upon  the 
type  from  all  sides.  Metal  f umiture  should  always  be 
used  when  possible,  and  iron  sldestieka  and  footsticks  are 
better  than  those  made  of  wood.  Opinions  are  divided 
in  rcapoct  to  the  value  of  wooden  and  mechanical  quoins. 
Pressure  should  first  be  applied  to  the  bottom  of  pages 
rather  than  to  the  side.  If  the  form  is  large,  crossbar* 
are  advisable,  those  welded  in  being  preferable  to  the 
shifting  bars,  The  chase  should  be  as  thick  as  is  prac- 
ticable. If  one  of  a  pair  it  is  necessarily  thin  where  they 
join.  AH  chases  bulge  somewhat  when  locked  up,  the 
thinner  more  than  tho  others.  This  caxmot  be  entirely 
remedied, but  when  it  exists  the  quoins  at  the  ends  of 
the  sideatiek  and  footstiek  should  he  tighter  than  those 
in  the  midd!  e,  Electroty  pe  f  onus  must  be  locked  up  very 
tightly.  Tho  cut  shown  is  a  French  one.  It  is  not  con- 
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sidered  good  workmanship  in  this  country  to  have  the 
sidesticks  and  footeticka  incline,  towards  the  ctinti-p  of 
the  form,  for  the  foite  used  in  locking  up  One  tends  to 
make  the  other  weak.  The  thick  end  of  each  beveled 
piece  should  rest  against  the  chase. 

Newspaper  forms  arc  so  arranged  that  they  can  bo 
made  up  with  expedition,  and  consequently  it  is  the 
hahit  on  daily  papers  to  handle  each  page  separately. 
This  enables  a  great  number  of  make-ups  to  work  at 
once.  Each  page  in  country  papers  is  frequently  on  a 
small  stone  by  iteelf,  but  more  generally  on  astono  which 
holds  two  pages.  In  the  latter  case  three  men  can  woTk 
at  once  on  a  giv.en  page,  one  at  the  top,  one  at  the  bot- 
tom and  one  at  the  side,  but  in  the  former  four  men  can 
be  employed.  The  beginning  of  each  page  is  at  the  left 
hand,  nearest  u>  the  make-up.  No  furniture  of  wood  is 
used,  all  sidesticks  and  footsticks  being  of  iron,  The  or- 
dinary six  and  seven  column  pages  Can  be  lifted  from 
the  stone  by  one  man  and  taken  to  the  elevator  for  the 
pressroom  by  him,  but  larger  forms  are  carried  by  two 
men.  They  lift  the  form  f  mm  the  stone  just  as  if  it  wore 
a  board,  and  do  uot  tilt  it  on  its  edge,  and  it  is  placed  on 
the  stone  in  the  same  way.  Very  heavy  forms,  or  those 
weighing  beyond  four  hundred  pounds,  aro  best  taken 
off  and  on  by  a  miniature  derrick. 

If  the  form  is  intended  to  he  worked  on  a  type-revolv- 
ing press,  now  almost  Out  of  use,  it  is  made  up  On  a  bed 
known  as  a  turtle,  ti  page  at  a  time.  The  page  forma  a 


segment  of  a  circle,  the  curve  heing  very  gentle,  The 
braid-lines  and  the  heading  of  the  page  follow  this  curve. 
The  columns  are  made  up  on  the  top  of  the  turtle,  the 
rules  used  at  the  end  of  articles  and  the  advertisement 
rules  being  hollowed  at  tho  centre  of  the  bottom  and  con- 
vex at  the  top.  Each  column  is  secured  by  a  column 
rule,  much  thicker  at  the  top  than  at  the  Bottom,  and 
theso  column  rules  are  rabbeted  into  the  head-line  and 
the  footstiek.  After  tho  whole  page  is  made  up  and  jus- 
tified the  matter  is  planed  down  and  then  locked  up  by 
screws.  Each  part  of  the  page  is  held  in  place  by  the 
other  parts,  a  necessity  for  preventing  a  loss  of  the  whole 
or  a  part  by  centrifugal  action.  The  whole  turtle ,  mean- 
ing tlie  bed  and  the  form  upon  it,  is  placed  upon  the 
outer  circumference  of  the  drum  of  a  very  large  cylin- 
der, which  makes  three  thousand  revolutions  an  liour. 
Unless  thus  securely  fastened  there  is  gTeat  danger  of 
accident. 

Since  tlie  general  introduction  of  paper  stereotyping 
the  turtle  and  the  press  upon  which  it  was  printed  have 
been  dispensed  with,  but  pages  are  still  made  up  on 
trucks  with  tables,  standing  about  three  feet  high.  This 
has  been  so  great  a  convenience  that  it  is.  likely  never  to 
bo  discarded!  The  furniture  is  all  mettil,  the  locking-up 
is  accomplished  by  screws,  ■with  or  without  the  wedge 
system,  and  the  page  Is  slid  Off  from  the  make-up  tablo 
to  the  hot  table  of  tlie  stereotyper.  It  is  doubtless  the 
Case,  as  alleged,  that  justification  on  daily  papers  is  far 
worse  than  it  used  to  be  when  type  itself  was  used  upon 
the  press. 

In  job  offices  many  forms  are  made  up  in  chases  of 
just  about  the  size  of  the  paper  used.  Ekane  of  these  are 
very  long  in  proportion  to  their  width.  A  useful  inno- 
vation hi  England  ia  to  have  pieces  of  steel  or  iron  fur- 
niture cross  the  page,  acting  as  vegleta,  so  far  as  the 
appeatfinee  of  the  printed  matter  ia  concerned,  but  fit- 
ting into  notches  in  tlie  chase  and  sidestick,  thus  pre- 
venting any  sagging.  Such  an  expedient  as  this  is  well 
worth  considering,  as  poster  forms  ore  frequently  tho 
very  largest  which  a  press  can  take  on ,  All  assemblages 
of  plates  for  a  press  designed  to  go  on  at  one  timo  consti- 
tute a  form.  They  may  oc  for  several  sheets  of  a  given 
work,  or  for  sheets  of  different  works  imposed  or  put  on 
the  press  together. 

When  f onus  have  been  worked  off  they  are  deposited 
in  some  secure  place,  excopt  they  arc  to  bo  immediately 
distributed,  Unless  they  have  wood-cuts  in  tbem  they 
are  usually  wet  at  this  time,  iyc  being  used  to  clean  off 
the  ink .  It  is  common  in  most  small  and  in  many  large 
offices  for  the  forms  to  bo  sot  up,  in  a  somewhat  inclined 
position,  against  any  convenient  wall  or  frame,  some- 
times being  kept  there  for  a  long  time.  Another  plan  is 
to  insert  them  in  a  rack  partitioned  oS,  each  wall  having 
an  ineline.  This  is  much  preferable  to  tho  other  way, 
as  accidents  can  liappen  very  easily  to  such  exposed 
forms,  But  still  another  plan  is  to  put  the  forma  into  a 
rack  made  of  two  cleats,  one  upright  and  against  the 
wall,  the  other  horizontal  on  tlie  floor.  The  latter  pre- 
vents them  from  slipping  sidewise,  and  the  one  fastened 
against  tlie  wall  keeps  them  upright.  It  ia  far  cheaper 
than  the  other,  and  the  forms  can  be  looked  at  much 
more  easily.  In  a  larg<j  office  tag*  should  be  tied  to  each 
form  so  that  it  can  be  quickly  identified.  All  the  stand- 
ing forms  should  be  frequently  examined,  the  furniture 
looked  at  and  the  quoins  tightened,  If  the  whole  looks 
very  sliaky  draw  out  the  form,  place  a  letter-board  to  the 
back,  lay  it  upon  a  stone  and  lock  it  up  again.  If  any 
pages  are  loose  add  a  lead  or  two.  Standing  forms 
sliould  not  be  picked.  Many  forms  are  laid  upon  letter- 
boards  and  there  preserved  between  one  working  and 
another.  This  is  sometimes  necessary  where  there  are 
many  wood-cute  or  wood-mounted  electrotypes. 

Form  Dances. — When  tlie  linos  have  not  been  well 
justified,  or  if  any  tiring  at  tlie  ends  prevents  them  from 
being  tight  when  locked  up,  so  that  whan  the  compositor 
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tries  If  the  form  will  lift,  and  finds  that  quadrats,  letters 
and  spaces  or  any  of  them  drop  down  and  will  hot  rise, 
it  is  said  that  the  form  dances. — Xoxon, 

The  term  is  more  properly  applied  to  n  form  when,  in 
being  lifted  from  the  atone,  tetters,  spams  or  quadrats 
will  drop  lower  down  than  their  proper  situation  witli- 
out  entirely  disengaging  themselves  from  the  form.  This 
frequently  happens. — Savage. 

Form  Rlaoa. — This  is  said  of  a  form  which  lias  been 
properly  made  up  and  properly  locked  up,  and  conse- 
quently lifts  without  sagging  or  leaving  letters  behind. 

Form  Springs. — A  form  springs  when,  owing  to 
unequal  or  imperfect  locking  up  or  to  having  too  great 
a  quantity  of  wood  in  it,  it  bows  upward,  like  an  arch. 
The  remedy  is  to  loosen  it  slightly,  plane  it  down,  and 
then  lock  it  up  again,  when  It  arises  from  simple  causes. 
In  other  cases  it  is  well  to  examine  the  form  carefully  to 
Seo  what  occasions  this  defect, 

Form  Board. — The  same  as  Letteb-Boarti,  which 

see, 

I,,orm-Carrl»fl'o. — A  small  truck  on  two  wheels  for 
moving  forms  about,  The  tires  should  Ik  covered  with 
india-rubber. 

Form-Gauge. — Gauge  used  for  measuring  margin* 
of  forms. 


rOHM-(lATJl3E. 


Form-Hook. — A  hook  used  for  fishing  small  forms 
out  of  the  lye  trough.— JatM.  This  practice  is  unknown 
in  America. 

Form-Uft.—  A  lift  or  elevator  to  carry  forms  from 
tloor  to  floor, 

Form-Racks. — Hacks  mode  for  holding  forms  in  a 
perpendicular  or  slanting  position. 

Forma  (Ital.). — A  sheet  upon  which  both  the  first 
form  and  its  backing  are  printed.  In  Spanish  this  in- 
dicates ft  form  of  type.  Forma  Or  tamafio,  the  size  or 
shape  given  to  the  pages  of  a  took  so  that  they  will  cor- 
respond to  a  given  form,  as  octavo,  duodecimo,  &C 

Fotmat  (Ft.  and  Oer.). — The  book,  when  considered 
according  to  the  sizo  and  form  of  page ;  also  the  form, 
considered  on  the  stone. 

Fownatbildner  (Ger.).— A  makor-up. 

Formatbildung  (Oer.),— Imposing  a  form. 

Fonnato  (ItaL). — The  size  and  shape  of  a  bock. 

Fomne  (Ft.), — A  form.  This  is  also  another  spelling 
of  form,  common  in  England ,  but  which  doeB  uot  seem  to 
rest  on  good  authority.  The  question  was  raised  some 
years  ago  by  William  Spurrcll,  a  leading  typographical 
authority  in  England,  whether  the  superfluous  e  was  cor- 
rect. The  editor  of  the  Printers'  Register  wrote  to  Will- 
iam Blades,  who  replied  that  in  his  opinion  form  was  the 
preferable  spelling.  The  word  was  used  in  that  way  by 
Moion,  Bmith,  Luckombe,  Stower,  Savage,  Tlmperley 
and  all  Americans ;  forme  was  used  by  only  five  persons, 
Johnson,  Hansard,  Southward,  Gould  and  Wilson. 

Fomltaraa  (Sp.).^Borts  (to  make  up  a  shortage  in  a 
new  font  of  type). 

Fort  (Fr.). — Thick,  strong  ;  papier  fort,  thick  paper ; 
un  fort  volume,  a  thick  volume. 

Forties. — Sheets  of  paper  folded  into  forty  leaves  or 
eighty  pages.  It  is  really  a  thirty-two  with  an  inset  of 
an  eight. 

Forty -Elffht  or  49mo. — A  sheet  of  paper  folded 
into  forty -eight  leaves  or  ninety-si  x  pages.  It  is  a  thirty  ■ 
two  with  an  inset  of  a  sixteen. 

Forwarder. — One  who  works  at  forwarding. 


Forwarding. — The  processes  in  binding  a  book,  en- 
elusive  of  the  merely  ornamental  details  at  the  last.  The 
term  begins  with  folding,  as  used  by  some  binders,  but 
with  some  other?;  only  when  the  Sewing  is  completed. 
The  sheets  arrive  from  the  printer's  In  a  perfectly  dry 
state,  with  the  ink  set,  and  having  passed  through  tjhe 
standing  press,  where  the  indentations  have  l>een  taken 
out.  They  arc  folded  in  the  bindery,  with  ono  fold  for 
four  pages,  two  for  eight  pages,  three  for  sixteen  and 
four  for  thirty -two.  Further  than  this  f oldin  g  very  rare- 
ly goes,  as  the  thickness  at  the  fold  makes  the  sheet  un- 
equal. Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  this  operation. 
When  there  are  many  folds  or  the  paper  is  very  stiff  it 
is  advisable  to  cut  the  head  of  the  sheets,  doing  this  just 
beyond  the  back  or  middle  fold.  This  pievente  the  sheet 
from  running  into  n  side  crease.  The  sheets  upon  which 
sixty-four,  seventy-two,  ninety-six  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  pages  arc  found  arc  only  thus  imposed 
and  printed  for  the  convenience  of  presswork.  They 
should  generally  be  cut  apart,  so  that  two,  three  or  four 
sections  can  be  made  from  them,  each  of  these  sections 
then  folding  without  regard  to  the  others.  A  section 
differs  from  a  sheet  in  being  the  number  of  leaves  which 
are  sewed  together  at  once.  Much  folding  is  done  by 
machinery.  See  under  Folding  ,  FoLDnre-M AamirE  and 
Sectioh.  i 

After  all  of  tlie  sheets  of  a  book  are  folded  they  must 
be  brought  together,  bo  as  to  mako  from  tlie  whole  as 
many  books  as  there  arc  sheets  in  any  part.  A  certain 
book  may  have  eljdit  hundred  pages,  with  sixteen  pages 
in  each  sheet.  'ITie  edition  is  two  thousand.  There  are 
consequently  fifty  piles,  each  of  them  having  two  thou- 
sand  sheets.  If  the  book  has  been  a  long  time  in  going 
through  tlie  press  nearly  all  of  tlie  sheets  may  have  been 
folded  and  put  away  before  tbe  time  comes  for  binding 
any  of  them.  They  are  tlien  brought  out,  or  enough  of 
them  for  present  uses,  and  when  anlHclcnt  has  Dcon 
taken  tlie  remainder  is  again  put  away,  On  a  long  table 
or  on  several  tables  these  fifty  piles  are  arranged  in  regu- 
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lar  order,  each  according  to  its  signature  or  the  mark 
at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  intended  for  a  direction 
to  the  binder.  Tlie  girl  who  gathers  begins  at  the  lust 
sheet,  laying  It  on  her  left  arm,  and  then  the  next  to  the 
last  and  so  on  until  all  tire  gathered,  the  sheet  last  gath- 
ered, or  tlie  title-j)age,  having  no  signature,  She  lays 
down  this  gathering  or  collection  of  sheets,  which  wdl 
makf  one  perfect  hook,  and  then  begins  another.  Sev- 
eral girls  are  usually  thus  employed  at  once,  and  when 
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the  boot  is  in  n  buny  many  of  them,  TLey  thus  get 
into  each  other's  way.  A  more  convenient  method  of 
gathering. is  to  have  a  revolving  platform,  upon  which 
tho  sheets  are  placed  in  regular  order.  The  girls  sit 
around  this  table,  and  as  tlio  piles  pass  by  them  take  one 
sheet  off  of  sack.    Thus  groat  speed  is  attained.  See 

GATHERING. 

Collating  is  examining  the  sheets  brought  together 
thus  in  books,  to  see  that  none  aro  omitted,  doubled  or 
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misplaced.  It  is  done  very  rapidly,  When  forms  are 
imposed  as  fours,  eights,  six  teens  or  thirty -twos  little 
difficulty  wa  arise.  Signature  C  follows  signature  B, 
and  go  on  throughout  the  alphabet,  omitting  in  some 
places  the  J  and  In  some  others  Vor  W,  and  signatui'e  11 
follows  signature  10,  if  figures  arc  employed,  But_  in 
twelves,  eighteens,  twenty- fours  find  otlior  forms  which 
are  the  multiples  of  three,  pint  of  the  sheet  is  generally 
tut  off  and  folded  in  as  an  inset.  These  arc  denoted  by 
secondary  signatures,  usually  a  star  added  to  the  first  Or 
regulir  signature.  MucJi  care  must  be  taken  that  these 
are  right,  So,  also,  pains  are  necessary  with  detached 
maps  or  plates.  Formerly  a  tftble  giving  directions  to 
the  binder  where  these  should  go  was  printed  with  the 
book  ;  but  this  custom  has  died  out.  The  binder  must 
now  obtain  verbal  or  written  directions  from  the  pub- 
lisher or  person  who  desires  to  have  the  bonk  bound. 
Mention  has  boon  made  of  the  mark  on  the  back  of  mag- 
azines, which  is  continuous  if  the  collation  is  correct, 
broken  if  any  pages  are  omitted,  and  lengthened  if  any 
are  doubled.  This  is,  however,  impracticable  On  work 
generally.  In  collating  tho  hook  is  held  in  the  right 
bund  at  the  right  top  comer ;  then,  with  a  turn  of  the 
wrist,  the  back  is  brought  to  the  front ;  the  sections  arc 
fanned  out,  and  with  the  loft  hand  the  sheets  arc  brought 
back  to  an  angle,  which  causes  them  when  released  to 
spring  forward,  so  that  the  letter  on  the  right  bottom 
corner  of  each  sheet  is  seen  in  turn.  The  book  should 
always  bo  beaten  or  rolled  before  putting  in  tho  plates, 
especially  colored  ones. 

The  next  process  is  beating  or  rolling.  Much  of  the 
neat  appearance  of  the  work  depends  upon  the  solidity 
which  the  sheets  acquire.  This  was  formerly  given  by  a 
hamn  er  with  a  broad,  flat  face,  which  was  struck  against 
the  sheets  until  they  became  more  compact.  Tho  sheets 
wcro  laid  upon  u  solid  piece  of  iron  or  stone  and  pro- 
tected by  sheets  of  waste  paper  above  and  below  them 
to  prevent  glazing.   The  thickness  of  sheets  beaten  at 
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once  was  about  half  an  Inch.  If  the  book  was  thick 
after  beating  each  port  separately  they  Were  then  beaten 
together.  The  position  -of  the  paper  was  continually 
changed.  In  rolling  fewer  sheets  are  token.  They  are 
passed  through  between  sheets  of  tin,  the  machine  bear- 
ing a  close  analogy  in  its  operation  to  a  clothes-wringer. 
Care  is  taken  not  to  put  in  too  many  sheets  at  once  or  to 
have  too  great  a  pressure,  as  the  paper  becomes  brittle. 
There  is  danger  also  of  set-off,  particularly  in  inks  not 
made  to  dry  rapidly. 

In  America,  where  cloth  is  the  rule,  the  solidity  of  the 
hook  is  chiefly  attained  by  hydraulic  or  other  pressure 
without  the  rolling-irmchine  or  without  beating.  Both 
of  these  operations  are  comparatively  slow,  The  hy- 
draulic press  gives  a  great  pressure.  Sheets  screwed 
down  as  tightly  us  It  can  be  done  in  an  ordinary  stand- 
ing press  are  sometimes  reduced  to  one-half  the  Size  in 
the  hydraulic  press.  Another  method  employed  here  is 
the  signature  press.  In  this  the  folded  sheets  are  placed 
in  a  trough  with  two  sides  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  pressure  is  then  applied  at  the  two  ends  by  either 
hydraulic,  ratchet  or  screw  power.  Used  immediately 
after  the  sheets  are  folded,  it  insures  great  economy  in 
time  and  space. 

When  the  book  la  taken  out  from  the  press  It  must  be 
made  ready  for  sewing.  If  for  tlcxihle  binding  the  book 
is  not  to  be  sawn  in,  but  marked ;  if  otherwise,  grooves  are 
made  with  the  saw.  In  the  former  the  cord  lies  on  the 
outside ;  in  the  lattcT  it  is  embedded  in  the  back,  in  the 
cut  or  groove.  The  back  of  a  fair-sized  book  is  divided 
into  six  equal  portions,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower- 
most, which  is  a  little  larger.  This  is  on  account  of  an 
optica]  illusion.  If  they  were  exactly  alike  the  lowest 
would  seem  to  be  smaller  than  the  others.  Black  marks 
are  now  made  with  a  lead-pencil  in  each  place,  and  at 
the  head  and  tail,  as  near  to  the  end  as  possible,  grooves 
are  sawed  to  receive  the  kettle  or  securing  stitch.  These 
marks  and  grooves  must  be  made  with  great  accuracy. 
When  the  book  is  to  be  sawn  in  it  is  marked  as  before, 
but  the  baek  is  sawed  both  for  the  bands 
and  the  kettle-stitch.  The  depth  of  the  rrr~~~:ri  a 
cut  is  determined  by  the  thickness  of  the 
cord,  and  that  by  the  size  of  the  book, 

If  too  large  the  cords  move  in  tho  groove  1 

and  the  book  opens  badly.  Two  thin 
cords  are  better  than  one  thick  one,  as 

they  lie  flat  on  tho  back  better  than  a    g 

thick  coid.  This  sawing  is  now  chiefly 
done  by  a  machine.  Bbwiho  and!  the 
other  forms  of  fastening  the  sheets  to- 
gether are  treated  of  under  that  head,  3 

They  follow  next  aftef  the  process  de- 
scribed. 

The  book  is  nest  trimmed,  tho  end    ■  * 

papers  having  been  put  on.  Trimming 
is  simply  to  cut  off  the  irrcgularitios  and 

to  make  tho  edges  true,  the  book  being  $ 

left  as  large  as  possible.  This  is  done  in 
a  trimming-machine  when  quantities  arc 
required,  but  when  only  a  cook  or  two 

is  thus  to  be  handled  sometimes  with  a    -  A 

sharp,  broad-bladed  knife.  I  

Gluing  follows.  Glue  must  be  applied   MW  mrs  IH 
to  the  back  to  hold  the  sections  together      a  rooe. 
and  make  the  bock  perfectly  true  during 
the  rounding  and  backing.  Put  the  book  between  two 
pieces  of  old  mill-board,  and  then  again  into  the  lying 
press,  leaving  the  back  exposed.  Then  with  glue,  not 
too  thick,  but  hot,  glue  the  back,  rubbing  it  In  with  the 
brush,  and  then  remove  the  surplus  glue  with  tho  brush. 
The  back  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  too  dry  before  it  is 
rounded,  or  it  will  have  to  be  dampened  with  a  sponge 
to  give  the  glue  the  elasticity  desired,  but  it  should  not 
be  wet.   It  should  be  left  about  an  hour,  or  until  it  no 
loncer  feels  sticky  to  the  touch,  but  still  retaining  Its 
flexibility.  A  flexible-bound  book  should  be  rounded 
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before  being  slued.  The  book  Is  then  laid  on  its  side  to 
dry,  and  if  there  are  several  books  they  should  be  laid 
alternately  front  and  back,  with  the  back  projecting 
about  haft  an  inch.  They  must  be  allowed  to  dry  by 
themselves,  and  on  no  account  by  the  heat  of  a  fine. 
Zaehnsdorf  laya  down  as  a  rule  that  all  artificial  heat  in 
drying  In  any  process  of  bookbinding  is  injurious  to  the 
work. 

Bounding,  which  follows,  ia  one  of  those  operations 
which  Cannot  well  be  performed  by  an  amateur.   It  ap- 
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plies  to  the  back  of  a  book,  which  Is  made  the  segment 
of  a  circle.  The  front  edge  corresponds  exnetly  with  it. 
The  book  is  to  be  laid  on  the  press  before  the  workman, 
with  the  fore-edge  towards  liim.  It  is  then  held  in  the 
left  bond  by  placing  the  thumb  pn  the  fore-edge  and 
fingers  on  the  top  of  the  book  pointing  to  the  back,  so 
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that  by  drawing  the  fingers  towards  the  thumb  or  by 
pressing  fingers  and  thumb  together  tlie  back  ia  drawn 
towards  the  workman  at  fin  angle.  In  this  position  tile 
back  is  struck  with  the  face  of  the  hammer,  beginning 
in  the  centre,  still  drawing  the  back  over  with  the  left 
hand.  The  book  is  then  to  he  turned  over  and  the  other 
side  is  treated  (lie  same  way,  the  book  being  continually 
changed  Ot  turned  from  one  side 
to  the  other  until  It  has  Its  proper 
form.  When  sufficiently  round- 
ed it  should  be  examined  to  sec 
if  one  side  is  perfectly  level  with 
the  other,  and  leveling  is  effect- 
ed by  holding  the  book  up  and 
glancing  down  ite  back  and 
gently  tap  pi  u  g  the  places  where 
it  ia  uneven  until  it  is  perfectly 
true  or  uniform.  The  thicker 
the  book  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  round  it,  and  some 
papers  will  be  found  more  obstinate  than  others,  so  that 
great  care  must  be  exercised  both  in  rounding  and  back- 
ing, aa  the  fore-edge  when  cut  will  have  exactly  the  Same 
form  as  the  back.  Some  books  are  not  -rounded,  but  are 
made  with  a  flat  back.  They  have  a  tendency  to  sink 
in.  In  rounding  apace  ia  given  for  the  greater  thickness 
required  at  the  corda  and  for  the  stiffness  at  tho  folds. 
Backing,  tie  nost  process,  is  carefully  described  under 
Books  ectding. 
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Putting  into  boards  ia  the  next  process  in  leather  bind- 
ing, but  the  last  or  next  to  the  last  in  edition  work.  In 
the  latter  the  cover,  which  is  a  hoard  enveloped  in  mus- 
lin, fa  complete  when  added  to  the  sheets,  but  in  leather 
or  extra  work  the  pasteboards  or  stiff  sides  are  added 
while  there  is  still  much  to  be  done.  The  sheets  are  ob- 
tained, cut  to  tho  proper  size,  trimmed  and  made  square. 
Edition  boards  arc  eut  by  u  rotwy  cutter  into  a  number 
of  strips  at  a  time.  For  smaller  lots  titble  shears  are  used 
for  cutting.  Those  have  one  stationary  blade ,  facing  up- 
wards, and  a  movable  blade  facing  downwiiida,  There 
are  alao  portable  shears.  When  ready  the  covers  are  lined 
on  both  sides  for  whole  binding,  and  on  one  side  for  half 
binding.  The  reason  for  lining  them  Is  to  make  the 
boards  curve  inwards  towards  tic  book.  The  various 
pastings  would  cause  the  hoard  to  curve  the  contrary 
way  if  it  were  not  lined ;  a  part  of  the  paper  turns  over. 
When  posted  it  fa  advisable  to  presa  the  boards  to  make 
more  certain  of 
the  paper  adher- 
ing. When  the 
books  are  very 
thick  two  boarda 
must  be  pasted  to-  hill-board  emuta. 

gether,  not  only 

for  thickness  hut  for  strength.  They  should  be  put  in  the 
standing  press  over  night.  The  thinner  board  should  al- 
ways be  next  to  the  book.  After  lining  the  boards  they 
should  he  allowed  to  dry,  as  when  received  they  gener- 
ally have  considerable  moisturo  When  perfectly  dry 
they  should  be  again  trimmed  and  squared,  They  are 
then  attached  to  the  book  by  lacing  the  ends  of  the  cord 
through  holes  made  in  the  board.  The  boards  are  to  be 
laid  on  the  boohs  with  their  backs  on  the  groove  and  level 
with  the  head ;  they  must  then  be  marked  citheT  with  n 
lead-pencil  or  tie  point  of  a  bodkin  exactly  in  line  with 
the  slips,  about  half  an  inch  down  the  board.  The  mill- 
board is  placed  on  a  piece  of  wood  and  holes  are  pierced 
in  it  by  hammering  a  ahort  bodkin  through  on  the  line 
made  at  a  distance  from  the  edge  in  accordance  with  the 
size  of  the  hook.  The  slips  are  scraped,  pasted  slightly 
tapered  or  pointed,  and  tapped  slightly  when  the  board 
Is  down  to  prevent  them  from  slipping  and  gutting  loose, 
When  the  cords  are  drawn  through,  the  ends  are  cut  close 
to  the  board  with  a  knife  and  hammered  well  down  on 
the  knocking'down  iron  to  make  the  board  close  on  the 
slips  and  hold  them  tight,  The  slips  should  be  well  and 
carefully  hammered,  as  any  projection  will  be  seen  with 
great  distinctness  when  the  book  is  eovered. 

The  pile  of  books  is  now  put  into  the  press,  a  tin  being 
between  each  mill-board  and  the  hook.  This  flattens  the 
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slips  and  prevents  their  adhesion.  Tho  books  aro  then 
pasted  and  allowed  to  stand  a  few  minutes  to  soften  the 
glue.  Then  with  a  piece  of  wood  or  iron  the  glue  is 
rubbed  off  and  the  backs  are  well  rubbed  with  a  liand- 
ful  of  paper  sliftvlugs  and  left  to  dry. 

Cutting  is  the  next  process.  A  press  and  plow  arc 
used  for  this,  or  a  cutting-machine.  The  top  and  bottom 
aro  first  cut  in  this  order,  and  then  the  f  ront  edge.  In 
the  latter  the  back  is  pressed  flat,  the  edge,  of  course,  be- 
ing exactly  the  game.  When  it  has  been  properly  done 
the  volume  will  resume  its  original  rounding.   This  is 
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know  a  as  cutting  in  boards.  Cutting  out  of  boards  is  a 
different  process-^  The  fore-edge  is  cut  before  gluing  up, 
if  for  casing,  taking  the  size  from  the  case.  The  back  Is 
then  glued  up,  rounded  and  put  into  the  press  for  half 
an  hour  to  set  it. 

After  the  back  has  been  rounded  and  glued  It  is  cut 
at  the  edges  or  plowed.  The  shaving  should  be  as  small 
as  possible,  as  nothing  adds  more  to  the  beauty  of  a  booh 
than  a  wide  margin. 

Cheap  books  are  generally  left  with  edges  in  white, 
just  as  they  come  from  the  sewer,  but  it  is  very  com- 
mon to  use  some  ornament.   Toe  edges  may  either  bo 
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sprinkled,  colored,  marbled  or  gilt.  A  number  of  vol- 
umes are  clamped  vary  securely  together  and  their  edges 
are  thoroughly  scraped  with  steel  scrapers  until  the  sur- 
faces are  completely  smooth,  Sizing  fa  then  applied  and 
the  gold-leaf  laid  upon  it  and  left  to  diy.  The  gilder 
then  proceeds  to  use  hfs  burnisher,  The  lower  end  of 
this  Instrument,  armed  with  an  agate  or  porphyry  tip. 
Is  rested  upon  the  gold,  now  (Julfand  uneven,  aud  the 
upper  end  rests  against  the  burnisher's  shoulder,  thus 
enabling  him  to  apply  no  Inconsiderable  power  to  his 
work.  Under  this  manipulation  the  book  edges  soon 
take  on  tho  beautiful  and  lasting  lustre  so  much  admired 
by  connoisseurs. 

If  the  edges  are  simply  to  be  colored  the  aniline  or  other 
dye  is  applied,  mfxedwlth  paste  and  a  little  oil  or  glair 
and  oil.  Then  with  u  sponge  or  a  brush  the  whole  of 
the  edge  Is  colored.  In  coloring  the  fore-edge  the  book 
should  be  drawn  back  so  as  to  form  a  slope  of  the  edge, 
so  that  when  the  book  is  opened  a  certain  amount  of  color 
will  still  be  seen.  It  is  often  necessary  to  give  the  edges 
two  coats  of  color,  but  the  first  must  be  quite  dry  before 
the  second  is  applied.  A  very  good  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced by  first  coloring  the  edge  yellow  and  w  hen  dry  by 
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throwing  on  rice,  seeds,  fern  leaves,  a  bit  of  lace  or  any- 
thing else  Recording  to  fancy,  and  then  sprinkling  with 
some  other  dark  color.  Gilimmo  and  Marbling,  else- 
where described  under  these  heads,  are  also  used. 

The  head-bund  comes  next.  This  is  an  ornamental 
band  Inside  of  the  cover  at  the  very  top  and  beyond  the 
leaves  of  the  book.  A  somewhat  similar  band  is  in  a  cor- 
responding  position  in  the  bottom  of  the  book .  Its  orig- 
inal idea  was  that  of  a  cord,  answering  the  same  purpose 
as  that  which  fa  now  given  by  the  kettle-stitch  or  seenr- 
ing-stlteli,  but  it  has  gradually  become  a  piece  of  pure 
ornament.  On  good  books  it  is  a  twist  of  different  col- 
ored cotton  or  silk  aTound  a  piece  of  vellum  or  catgut 
fastened  to  the  back  overy  half  dozen  sections.  Stuck- 
on  head-bands  arc  easiest  made  by  using  striped  calico. 
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Covering  is  ncx  t  prepared  for.  One  or  two  thicknesses 
of  paper  iirc  glued  to  tlie  back,  the  second  piece  being 
glued  to  the  first.  Part  of  this  paper  Is  accurately  fold- 
ed over  and  back  upon  itself,  and  this  is  covered  with 
glue  on  tho  surface.  When  dry  (lie  surplus  paper  Is  cut 
off.  Tho  bands  are  prepared  beforehand  by  sticking  with 
glue  two  or  three  pieces  of  leather  together  or  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  well  pressing  them,  and  then  allowing  thorn  to 
dry  under  pressure.  They  should  be  glued  and  dried 
twice.  When  wanted  the  proper  thickness  is  chosen  and 
the  leather  is  cut  into  strips  to  correspond  with  the  size 
of  the  book.  The  usual  number  is  five  strips.  The 
strips  of  band  are  then  moistened  with  a  little  hot  water 
to  cause  the  glue  upon  the  paper  to  tnelt.  This  will  be 
found  to  be  a  better  plan  than  to  cut  the  strips  first  and 
then  to  glue  them.  By  the  latter  tho  glue  is  likely  to 
spread  and  to  stain  the  leather  black.  In  flexible  work 
the  leather  is  fastened  directly  upon  tho  book.  The 
head-band  is  held  tight  by  gluing  a  piece  of  tine  linen 
against  it. 

There  are  a  great  wlety  of  coverings  for  a.  hook,  and 
each  and  all  ofthese  are  used  at  times.  They  are  leather 
in  its  various  forms ;  textiles,  including  silk,  cotton, 
linen  and  velvet;  imitation  leathers  and  hard  materials 
like  ivory  and  silver.  In  an  ordinaiy  morocco  binding 
the  problem  Is  how  to  cover  the  outside  of  the  two  covers, 
including  the  bock,  and  turn  in  the  edges  in  the  neatest 
way.  The  skin  is  laid  ou  a  flat  board  aud  cut  according 
to  the  siao  of  the  book.  About  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
should  turn  in.  The  edges  then  are  shaved  so  as  to  give 
them  a  bevel.  This  is  done  with  a  knife,  The  grain  is 
brought  up  with  the  hand  or  a  piece  of  cork.  When 
ready  the  morocco  is  well  pasted,  each  side  having  its 
proper  projection.  The 
book  is  laid  evenly  upon 
the  cover,  which  must 
be  gently  drawn  against 
it.  The  back  is  made 
tight  by  placing  tlie 
book  On  its  front  edge 
and  bringing  the  skin 
down  well  over  it.  The 
sides  arc  nest  drawn 
tight,  and  tha  bands  are  pinclied  well  up  with  a  pair  of 
band-nippers.  The  four  corners  of  tlie  leather  are  cut 
off  with  a  sharp  knife  in  a  slanting  direction,  a  little 
paste  Is  put  on  tile  cut  edge,  and  tlie  Operation  of  turn- 
ing in  la  begun.  Tlie  leather  should  be  perfectly  even 
in  all  directions,  without  wrinkles.  Calf  should  not  be 
touched  with  iron  tools,  as  they  turn  it  black.  Vellum  or 
parchment  should  be  lined  with  white  paper  to  prevent 
any  darkness  of  tho  board  from  shining  through.  Vel- 
lum must  not  bo  stretched  much,  as  when  it  becomes  dry 
it  wrinkles  aud  draws  up  the  boards.  Cloth  is  covered 
by  gluing  tho  cover  all  over  and  turning  in  at  once,  glu- 
ing one  cover  at  a  time  aud  finishing  the  covering  of  each 
book  before  touching  the  nest.  Half- bound  work  its  that 
in  which  the  back,  a  part  of  tho  sides  and  the  corners  are 
covered  with  leather.  This  follows,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  procedures  given  above.  The  last  of  these  opera- 
tions Is  pasting  down  or  covering  np  the  inside  board  by 
pasting  the  end  papers  to  the  boards.  By  this  any  irreg- 
ularities are  hidden,  and  tlie,  whole  Is  given  a  fresh  and 
clean  appearance.  When  all  of  this  is  done  the  book  is 
complete  so  far  m  durability  and  strength  are  concerned, 
Tt  Only  needs  to  have  the  lettering  and  ornamental  de- 
signs added.  These  will  bo  found  doscribed  under  th& 
head  of  FiUisiirau. 

Edition  on  Cloth  Work, — It  la  proper  to  apply  the 
term  edition  work  to  books  bound  in  leather  when  done 
in  large  quantities  and  expedited,  but  it  is  now  rarely 
used  for  any  other  than  cloth  work.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  latter  Is  that  the  cover  is  prepared  sepa- 
rately from  the  remainder  of  the  book  and  Is  then  affixed 
to  it  by  glue.  In  this  work  pressing,  and  to  some  estent 
folding  and  sewing,  is  done  by  machinery,  and  advantage 
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is  takes  of  every  circumstance  which  will  lessen  the  cost, 
while  tit  the  game  time  preserving  a  presentable  appear- 
ance. The  covers  are  two  pieces  ofatrong  pasteboard 
cut  squarely  of  the  exact  sine  which  is  needed,  and  lev- 
eled when  required.  They  are  covered  with  muslin,  tlie 
cloth  extending  beyond  the  hoards,  so  as  to  allow  room 
for  turning  fn,  and  between  the  bounds  so  as  to  form  the 
back  and  hinges.  The  muslin  is  glued  over  its  whole 
surf  lie*  and  then  turned  down  neatly  on  the  inside,  the 
part  between  the  two  covers  being  lined  for  greater 
Strength  and  Stiffness.  A  slight  indentation  is  made  Fit 
the  edge  of  the  back  to  form  the  groove  or  joint  upon 
Which  the  aides  must  play.  The  cover  is  then  ready  for 
ornament  or  finishing. 

For  books  which  are  to  have  only  a  amtdl  edition, 
where  expense  Is  an  object,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
a  fresh  design  for  the  back.  Stock  ornaments,  lettering 
and  lines  are  put  together  and  used  ;  hut  where  a  num- 
ber of  books  jit  all  ornamental  are  to  be  made  a  brass 
design  for  the  cover  is  advisable.  This  is  in  one  piece, 
and  there  is  no  danger  of  a  part  slipping  by,  and  it  ulso 
can  he  heated,  which  cannot  bo  done  so  well  with  type 
or  an  electrotype,  which  is  the  nearest  substitute.  If  not 
to  be  heated  a  pen-and-ink  drawing,  turned  into  type 
metal  by  photographic  reproduction  and  then  electro- 
typed,  is  excellent.  The  lines  must  be  heavier,  tho 
shading  less  and  the  spaces  between  the  lines  more  than 
for  printing  on  paper.  When  finished  the  hollows  should 
bo  very  thoroughly  routed  and  chiseled  out.  The  cover 
of  an  edition  book  as  made  separately  is  called  a  case. 
After  covering  the  inside  with  puper  to  hide  the  ragged 
edges,  and  allowing  the  cover  to  dry,  it  is  stamped  or 
embossed  in  the  embossing-press.  If  tho  ornaments  are 
blind  no  heat  is  required,  and  pressure  alone  is  needed ; 
but  the"  lettering  Is  generally  gilt.  Glair  having  been 
put  on  and  gold-leaf  laid  over  it,  tho  die  also  being  hot, 
the  pressure  makes  the  requisite  indentation,  and  tho 
gold  adheres  where  the  plate  was  heated.  Tho  surplus 
gold  is  afterwards  wiped  off.  8inco  the  introduction  of 
job-presses  or  small  platen-presses  it  has  been  found  that 
they  are  available  for  this  work,  giving  sufficient  inden- 
tation and  printing  the  required  parts  with  printing-ink. 
Such  work  is  both  cheap  and  ornamental,  and  can  he  used 
with  good  taste.  Stronger  presses  are  required  than  for 
circulars  or  cards,  the  half-medium  doing  very  well  for 
octavo  covers.  Blind  work  can  also  be  esecuted  on  these 
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presses.  When  Ink  Is  used  the  quantity  should  be  large, 
giving  a  full  color.  Overlaying  Is  hardly  practicable,  the 
covers  differing  bo  much  in  thickness.  Dusting,  bronz- 
ing or  frosting  can  also  be  done  upon  hooks  treated  in 
this  way,  size  being  used  instead  ofink.  When  the  gild- 
ing or  embossing  is  completed  Hie  muslin  cover  can  be 
Attached  to  the  book  by  pasting  the  fly-lcavos,  and  gen- 
erally one  of  those  intoned,  colored  or  ornamented  paper, 


down  upon  the  Inside  of  the  cover.  Muslin  can  be  used 
to  strengthen  this  connection,  if  desired.  Half-bound 
work  and  even  good  full-bound  work  is  frequently  treat- 
ed in  much  the  same  manner.  The  covers  are  entirely 
prepared  in  advanix;,  and  fills  then  fastened  to  the  book 
by  the  fiy-lcaves  or  by  paste  directly  on  the  back. 

Form  di  Corpo  (Ital,),— The  sfze  of  the  body  of  a 
letter, 

Foster,  John,  the  first  printer  in  Boston,  was  born 
at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College 
In  1(167,  He  began  printing  in  Boston  in  1674  or  IffTo, 
hiring  workmen,  as  he  Is  not  known  to  have  learned  the 
trade  himself,  He  died  at  Dorchester  on  September  9, 
1681. 

Foster  I'ross. — A  perfecting  machine,  used  in  Eng- 


land,  made  upon  the  ordinary  stop-cylinder  principle.  It 
has  only  one  printing-cylinder,  with  no  tapes  around  it. 

Poster  Typeeettinn-Maohine.  —  An  apparatus 
for  setting  type,  invented  by  Fenton  G.  Foster,  of  Wake- 
field, N.  C.,  who  bad  been  a  colonel  in  the  Confederate 
army.  His  maehlno  was  vory  ingenious,  capable  of  be- 
ing made  at  a  low  price ;  but  it  nover  advanced  beyond 
tho  experimental  stage.  It  was  first  shown  In  1874,  Its 
action  consisted  in  dropping  the  letters  from  a  series  of 
receptacles  through  grooves  to  a  central  pliice,  whence 
they  were  urged  forward  in  a  long  line.  There  was  no 
justifying  or  distributing  attachment. 

Foul  Case. — A  case  so  badly  distributed  that  the  let- 
ters are  not  In  their  proper  boxes  with  the  spaces  not 
properly  separated,  and  with  bad  letters,  wrong  letters 
and  spaces  to  be  found  in  the  quadrat  box. 

Foul  Proof- — A  proof  with  many  errors  marked  In  it. 

Foul  Stone. — An  imposing-stone  covered  with  letter, 
quoins,  furniture  and  other  things  which  should  have 
been  cleared  away.  Stower  gives  a  regulation  by  which 
every  compositor  wlio  shouldleave  a  foul  stone,  either  of 
letter  or  furniture,  was  fined  a  penny. 

Fonlis. — The  name  of  a  family  of  printers  in  Scotland 
in  the  last  century  whoso  work  was  extremely  handsome 
as  well  as  accurate.  Robert  Foulis  was  in  the  beginning 
a  barber,  but  began  work  as  a  printer  in  1740.  Thret 
years  later  ho  Was  appointed  printer  to  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity, and  in  1T44  he  Drought  out  a  famous  edition  of 
Horace,  Shortly  after  this  his  brother  Andrew,  who  had 
been  a  teacher  of  French  at  the  university,  joined  him, 
and  their  union  of  taste  and  exactness  enabled  them  to 
print  with  credit  a  great  number  of  the  classics,  us  well 
as  many  fine  wovlcs  in  English.  At  one  time  they  hung 
up  sheets  of  proofs  in  the  university,  with  tho  offer  of  a 
guinea  reward  to  any  person  who  should  find  an  error. 
Their  edition  of  Homer  is  rogarded  as  very  splendid, 
Andrew  Foulis  died  in  1775,  and  Robert  Foulis  died  in 
the  year  succeeding, 

Founder,— A  short  term  for  a  letter-founder  or  type- 
founder, 

Foundry  Chases.— Small  chases  used  for  stereotyp- 
ing or  electrotyping. 
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Foundry  Clumps. — Pieces  of  metal,  type  high,  to 
protect  the  plate.    This  term  is  not  used  In  America, 

Foundry  Proof. — The  final  proof  before  stereotyp- 
ing or  electrotyping. 

Fount. — Another  spelling  of  the  word  Pout,  which 
Bee- 
Fountain. — A  reservoir  of  ink,  with  holes  or  inter- 
stices for  the  ink  to  pais  through  in  small  qualities  to 
a  roller  or  rollers  below.  The  quantity  passed  out  is 
regulated  by  a  mage,  similar  to  the  method  by  which 
the  waste- gate  of  a  dam  is  raised  to  allow  a  portion  of  the 
water  to  flow  away.  The  higher  the  gate  is  raised  tho 
more  fiufd  runs  out.  Ink  of  the  higher  qualities  is  very 
viscid,  and  it  cannot  be  determined  beforehand  with  a 
new  quality  how  vapidly  it  will  flow  through  a  given 
aperture.  The  discharge  is  also  determined  by  tbe  tem- 
perature, warm  ink  being  more  fluid  than  coltf, 

Four-Em  Dash.— A  met«l  dnsh,  four  ems  long,  still 
east  in  England,  but  very  rarely  here. 

Fouafdu  tnler  Machine. — Thismaehine,  which  does 
f or  paper -making  what  the  power-press  does  for  print- 
ing, was  invented  in  France  in  the  year  1799,  One  of  the 
workmen  employed  in  the  mill  at  Essonne,  in  Mint  coun- 
try, Louis  Robert  by  name,  conceived  the,  idea  that  if  the 
paper  pulp  could  be  delivered  on  an  apron  in  a  regular 
current  and  was  evenly  distributed  the  water  eouTd  lie 
pressed  out  of  it  and  the  wet  sheet  dried  before  leaving  the 
machine.  He  took  out  a  potent  for  this,  and  the  French 
government  gave  him  the  sum  of  8,006  f nines  as  a  re- 
ward, Leger  J>idot,  the  director  of  the  works,  bought 
Robert's  machine  and  his  righta  for  35,000  franca,  to  be 
paid  by  installments,  He  then  went  to  England  to  soil 
the  English  patent.  In  this  he  was  successful,  but  his 
French  patent  lapsed.  Henry  and  Scaly  Fourdrinicr 
were  the  purchasers  in  1604,  the  first  patent  having  been 
granted  in  1301  and  the  second  in  1808.  The  Fourdri- 
niere  were  at  this  time  the  leading  stationers  and  papor- 
makers  in  Great  Britain.  Soon  after  Didot's  arrival  in 
England  at  Dartford,  in  Kent,  ho  and  John  Gamble,  an 
Englishman  who  had  come  with  him  from  Paris,  began 
to  experiment,  their  working  engineer  being  Bryan  Don- 
kin,  who  was  af  tcrwards  a  well-known  machinery  manu- 
facturer. The  attempt  was  successful,  and  in  18Q3  a 
machine  was  in  operation  which  performed  the  work 
satisfactorily.  Successive  improvements  were,  however, 
necessary.  In  1808  the  machine  with  nine  hands  did  the 
work  of  seven  vats  with  forty-one  hands,  the  one  costing 
£734  and  the  other  .£2,604.  To  make  paper  by  hand  was 
then  worth  sixteen  shillings  a  hundredweight,  but  by  the 
machine  it  was  only  three  shillings  and  nine  pence.  In 
1813  the  capacity  of  the  machine  was  increased  to  double 
the  quantity  of  what  it  was  able  to  turn  off  in  1806  and 
at  one-fourth  of  the  expense.  The  Fourdrinicrs,  it  is 
said,  spent  £60,000  upon  the  improvement  of  tho  inven- 
tion, but  reaped  nothing  from  it,  as  their  patents  did  not 
last  long  enough  to  return  them  the  money  which  they 
had  paid  out.  They  failed,  In  consequence,  some  little 
time  before  their  patents  expired,  those  who  owed  them 
for  royalties  not  being  willing  to  pay  when  tbey  saw  that 
the  end  was  so  soon  approaching,    See  Papek-JIakino. 

Fowler  and  Henkle  Press. — A  machine  exhibited 
in  1399  in  Hew  York  city,  but  manufactured  in  Welling- 
ton. It  is  a  web  press,  but  only  takes  on  very  narrow 
sheets.  The  revolving  bed  is  in  eight  sections,  turning, 
somewhat  similar  to  a  belt,  around  two  wheels  at  each 
end,  the  length  being  greater  than  the  height,  like  « 
cipher  turned  on  its  side,  thus:  O.  The  motion  is  truly 
cylindrical,  except  at  the  centre  for  a  space  equal  to  one 
of  these  sections,  and  consequently  when  that  is  passing 
under  the  impression  cylinder  It  is  perfectly  flat,  thus 
allowing  fancy  types,  tables  and  cuts  to  bo  printed.  Tho 
moment  that  tho  Impression  is  completed  the  cylindrical 
motion  begins  again  for  that  section  of  a  form,  and  con- 
tinues until  it  is  in  the  centre  of  the  orbit  beneath,  wlien 
It  again  inns  flat  for  its  own  length.    Half  of  the  time 
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the  type  is  reversed,  and  in  this  position  it  is  inked. 
There  is  also  a  job  press  of  tho  same  name  with  a  four- 
Bided  type-bed  and  an  impression  cylinder  which  sinks 
or  rises  as  the  rcvol  u  tioo  moves  out  of  a  true  circle.  This 
is  also  fed  by  a  web. 

Foxed. — Paper  stained  or  yellowed  so  that  It  appeal's 
of  ft  hue  like  that  of  n  fox's  skin. 

Fractions. — These  are  cast  on  nil  sizes  from  English 
to  agate,  and  occasionally  even  smaller.  The  emallei 
generally  have  an  oblique  form  for  the  dividing  stroke, 
and  on  em  bodies,  as  this  gives  a  much  clearer  appear- 
ance, thus :  % ;  but  the  more  common  form  is  to  have 
the  numerator  directly  above  the  denominator,  as  in  i, 
J,  |,  Usually  speaking  only  the  following  are  made :  JjJ, 
%,%>%,K<  ^  occasionally  two-fifths, 

three-nftus  andrfour-fifthe  are  found,  while  m  the  Cotton 
Exchange  quotations  arc  made  by  sixteenths,  as :  Q%. 
Here  no  attempt  is  made  to  introduce  a  crossbar.  In 
sizes  above  pica,  whore  no  fraction  lias  been  made,  sub- 
stitutes are  manufactured  by  putting  a  thin  rule  between 
two  figures,  one  of  which  is  directly  over  the  other. 
Thus,  for  English  fractions  two  nonpareil  figures  can 
be  taken  and  the  rule  put  between.  A  Clarendon  face 
would  probably  look  tbe  best.  Figures  are  made  by 
every  type-founder  for  fractions  otherwise  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed. In  this  case  the  centre  bar  should  be  exactly 
of  the  length  of  the  longest  figures,  but  as  the  type- 
founder's do  not  generally  make  them  with  much  regard 
to  beauty  this  rule  cannot  sometimes  be  followed.  The 
rule  is  generally  at  the  top  of  each  character,  as :  T  r  T, 
but  sometimes  it  la  at  the  bottom,  as :  1  J  t.  These  are 
on  half  body,  and  in  combination  form  fractions,  as : 
Ji  r  j!  i I  ■  Frequently  in  mathematical  problems  fractions 
which  are  In  reality  whole  numbers  divided  by  something 
are  represented  as  a  quantity,  in  this  crude  shape,  as: 

^  x  ~  =  *  Decimal  fractions  do  not  need  to  be  con- 
sidered, as  they  are  composed  ns  easily  as  plain  matter. 
JfMiy  persons  do  not  appear  to  quite  understand  tlicin, 
however.  Seven  and  three-quarters  is  represented  in 
common  or  vulgar  fractions  by  1%,  and  in  decimals  by 
7.75.  But  the  latter  could  be  represented  by  7T^.  It 
is  frequently  convenient  to  treat  common  fractions  m  the 
same  way  as  decimals,  by  reducing  them  to  a  common 
denominator  and  then  using  only  the  numerators,  Thus 
if  it  were  desired  to  show  the  vm'lation  between  the  dif- 
ferent spaces,  singly  and  in  combination,  this  could  easily 
be  done  by  employing  only  the  numerators  of  the  frac- 
tions which  they  would  make.  Sixty  is  the  smallest 
common  denominator,  and  the  spaces  therefore  are  1% 
15,  SO  and  30  sixtieths  in  width.  The  whole  em  would 
be  shown  by  the  figure  on  tin;  left  hand  of  the  period, 
as  1.  and  the  fraction  at  the  right  hand.  Thus  3.33 
would  he  two  ems,  a  thin  space  and  a  thick  space ;  3.39 
would  be  three  ems,  two  thin  spaces  and  a  four-cm  space. 
Dollars  and  cents  represent  a  whole  number  and  a  frac- 
tion, yet  arc  represented  In  tables  and  very  frequently  in 
straight  sotting  by  no  other  separation  than  an  en  quad- 
rat, A  comma  in  this  place  is  sometimes  seen,  hut  is  en- 
tirely wrong. 
Fragezeiclieo  (Gor.). — The  interrogation  mark. 

Fragments, — The  odd  pages  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  a  work ;  also  called  oddments.  Those  aits  Eng- 
lish expressions. 

Fralle  (Sp.).— A  friar,  or  that  portion  of  a  form  which 
has  not  received  ink,  and  is  consequently  printed  pale, 

Fraktnr.— The  German  expression  for  their  text  Or 
black-letter  characters  or  the  common  body  typo.  An- 
tiqua  is  the  expression  for  Roman  type.  Tho  word  is 
occasionally  spelled  Flaetur. 

Frame. — The  stand  or  framework  upon  which  cases 
arc  placed.   See  Stajjd. 

Frame  Head. — The  top  of  a  hand-press  was  for- 
merly occasionally  thus  called. 
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France. — Printing  began  id  France  in  the  year  1466, 
seven  years  after  the  dispersion  of  the  workmen  of  Fust 
tuiiJl  Gutenberg.  Recent  statements,  however,  have  been 
made  that  at  Avignon  the  art  was  practiced  at  a  time 
considerably  before  tliia.  and  that  indued  typography 
was  there  discovered.  Toe  details  for  these  Assertions, 
have  not  yet  been  made  known  fully,  and  will  be  given 
later  If  available  at  that  time  undcrT-mWRAFHr.  The 
first  printers  of  Paris  were-  Germans,  TJlrich  Owing, 
Michael  Friburger  and  Martin  Crantz.  Thoy  were  in- 
vited thither  by  the  prior  of  the  Borbonne,  rAllemande 
de  la  Pierre,  one  of  the  moat  learned  teachers  of  his  time, 
and  G-uillaume  Fiehet,  a  doctor  of  laws.  The  first  book 
which  they  printed,  setting  up  their  press  within  the  lim- 
its of  tho  university  itself,  was  the  Letters  of  GftSparin 
de  Bergamos.  It  is  without  date.  Sallust  soon  followed. 
The  form  of  characters  employed  by  Qering  and  his  asso- 
ciates resembled  those  used  on  Roman  inscriptions  at  the 
time  of  Augustus.  The  abbreviations  were  numerous. 
Capitals  were  not  used,  spaces  being  left  so  that  they 
could  be  painted  In  by  the  rubrlc&tor.  The  paper,  with- 
out being  very  white,  was  strong  and  well  sized.  In 
several  of  these  works,  particularly  in  a  Psalter  and  a  Mis- 
sal, red  and  black  inks  were  employed  to  distinguish  the 
responses.  Both  of  these  books  are  handsome.  Some- 
times the  book  begun  at  the  verso  or  back  of  the  leaf. 
There  were  no  titles,  no  numbers,  no  pagination  and  no 
signatures.  The  first  books  wcro  in  a  Soman  character, 
but  later  for  a  number  of  years  they  were  executed  in 
black-letter, 

Michael  Frlburger  and  Martin  Crantz  most  probably 
returned  to  Germany  in  the  year  1478,  as  the  name  of 
Gering  alone  appears  in  the  publications  made  subse- 
quent to  the  month  of  October.  In  1494  he  associated 
with  himself  Bertram!  de  Kembolt,  Who  was  originally 
from  Strasbourg.  Gering  died  on  August  3S,  1610,  leav- 
ing a  considerable  legacy  to  the  College  of  Montagu,  and 
other  moneys  to  support  two  doctor's,  one  of  whom  was 
charged  to  read  the  Old  Testament  in  the  morning  and 
the  other  the  New  Testament  in  the  evening.  The  sec- 
ond pr  luting -office  in  Paris,  which  had  for  a  sign  the  Swan 
and  the  Sololer,  was  begun  in  1478  by  Pierre  Kaiser  and 
Jean  Btoll,  both  Germans  apparently,  from  their  names, 
The  number  of  printers  increased  rapidly.  One  of  the 
leaders  was  Antoine  Yerard,  who  began  in  1480  to  pub- 
lish works,  the  greater  part  in  French,  with  beautiful 
Gothic  characters.  These  publications  are  numerous, 
and  are  U>  a  great  extent  upon  chivalry,  The  books  of 
hours  got  out  by  these  printers  were  very  beautfful. 
Jodocus  Badius  Asceusius,  a  learned  printer,  who  had 
been  a  professor  of  belles-lettres  in  the  University  of 
Paris,  and  had  been  a  corrector  of  proofs  to  his  father- 
in-law,  Jean  Trechsel,  began  prlhtiiig  in  1465.  Thie- 
mann Kerver  and  Philip  Plgouehet  became  noted  as 
printers  of  ornamental  books  ;  but  the  most  famous  of 
the  early  French  printers  was  Henry  Stephens,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  his  more  famous  son,  Robert.  Simon  Vostre 
did  some  good  work  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
oentuiy,  Sixty -nine  master  printers  had  been  in  business 
in  Paris  before  the  close  of  tie  year  1500,  and  there  wore 
forty  in  Lyons.  The  work  in  the  latter  city  was  cheap 
and  in  showy  bindings.  In  the  language  of  the  modern 
book  trade  most  of  the  publishers  or  printer's  were  "pi- 
rates." They  copied  every  good  book  issued  elsewhere. 
Their  first  printers  were  Boyer  and  Le  Roy,  in  1478. 
Angers  opened  an  office  in  1477,  Chablis  in  the  next 
year,  Poitiers  and  Toulouse  in  1479,  and  Caen  in  1480. 
Twenty-four  other  places  are  known  to  have  set  up  a 
press  by  the  year  1500. 

Among  those  Who  in  the  next  century  adorned  the  art 
or  were  notable  because  of  some  circumstances  in  their 
history  were  Simon  do^  Colines,  Conrad  Neobar,  royal 
printer  for  Greek ;  Denis  Janot,  Etienne  Dolet,  Charles 
Stephens,  Frederic  Morel  and  Sebastien  Cramoisy.  In 
the  seventeenth  eentury  Jean  Camusat,  Antoine  Yitre, 
Francois  Langlois,  Louis  Eilaine,  Claude  Louis  Thlboust 
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and  Piorre  le  Petit,  The  latter  published  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Dictionnalre  de  1J  Academic  Francaise  in  1094. 
Seven  editions  of  that  dictionary  in  all  have  appeared  up 
to  the  present  time,  and  the  eighth  is  now  in  preparation 
by  the  Academie.  In  1608  and  1715  the  name  of  Didot 
first  appears.  In  the  formor  year  Marie  Anne  Didot, 
daughter  of  Delays  Didot,  was  admitted  as  a  bookseller, 
and  in  the  latter  year  Francois  Didot,  son  of  Denys,  was 
also  admitted.  This  family,  which  sheds  lustre  upon 
typography  in  France,  thus  began  by  soiling  the  books 
of  others.  The  celebrated  name  of  Barbou  appears 
shortly  after,  Other  names  are  those  of  Anisson,  Bean- 
marchais,  Panckoucke,  Debure  and  Simon,  Franklin  had 
a  private  printing-office  at  Passy  while  he  was  minister 
to  France  from  this  country.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century  the  Crapelcts  were  very  distinguished. 

In  other  cities  of  France  there  have  been  many  famous 
printers.  Trechsel  was  in  Lyons  in  1487.  Pierre  Mare'- 
chal  was  tho  first  printer  for  Rabelais ;  Gryphius  and 
Frellon  were  also  of  Lyons ;  Lallemant  was  at  Tours, 
Mame  at  Lyons,  Pinttrd  at  Bordeaux  and  Desrosiers  at 
iloulkis,   Etich  did  much  good  work. 

The  earliest  printer  in  Paris,  TJlrieh  Qering,  was,  like 
all  Others  of  that  day,  compelled  to  make  his  own  types. 
Cue  face  was  a  Roman  and  the  other  a  round  Gothic.  The 
latter  for  a  long  tamo  was  the  most  popular.  After  a  few 
yeaTS  Geofroy  Tory,  an  accomplished  man,  undertook 
type-founding,  and  in  1S20  published  a  book  entitled 
Champ  Fleun,  in  which  he  laid  down  rules  for  the  for- 
mation of  typographic  characters.  A  certain  space  was 
to  be  divided  into  square  compartments  by  lines,  and 
each  of  the  strobes  of  the  characters  must  conform  in 
Some  respects  to  the  marks  upon  the  diagram.  Largely 
through  the  agency  of  Tory  black-letter  was  discarded. 
Among  the  punch-cutters  and  type-founders  who  suc- 
ceeded bim  were  Claude  Garamond,  Guillaume  le  Be, 
Jacques  de  Sanlecque  and  Pierre  Morean.  Besides  the 
French  character's  many  were  cut  for  other  tongues.  The 
King's  Printmg-Offlce,  continued  under  another  name, 
proved  a  school  of  instruction  for  letter  designers.  In 
1698  Louis  3£IY,  desired  to  have  letters  cut  of  faultless 
form,  and  Jaugeon,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, was  delegated  by  it  to  make  the  designs.  He 
adopted  tho  same  plan  as  Tory,  of  dividing  the  face  of  a 
letter  into  a  multitude  of  squares,  but  went  far  beyond 
him,  A  wide  capital  needed,  on  Wie  system  he  devised, 
2,304  squares  to  show  his  plan  thoroughly .  Pierre  Si- 
mon Foumler,  who  lived  early  in  the  last  century,  made 
excellent  types,  and  also  invented  the  System  of  points 
now  used  in  Germany,  Franco  and  America — in  this  coun- 
try of  tho  sizo  he  designed,  but  in  France  of  greater 
magnitude,  following  the  ideas  of  Didot.  The  latter 
family  has  had  some  illustrious  type-founders,  Including 
Henri  Didot,  who  made  punches  for  type  which  were  no 
more  than  twenty -five  lines  to  the  inch,  Before  him  there 
had  been  several  founders  of  microscopic  characters,  in- 
cluding Luce.  Becent  French  founders  have  done  much 
in  the  way  of  new  faces,  Mtmy  of  these  are  presented  in 
the  Album  of  Charles  Derriey ,  Emd  many  are  to  be  found 
in  tho  specimen-book  of  the  royal  printing-office,  issued 
in  184&,  Old  faces  have  been  revived  and  new  ones  have 
varied  since.  A  pleasing  style  is  that  brought  out  by 
Claude  Mottwroz,  the  letters  in  which  are  rounder  and 
fuller  than  in  other  French  types. 

Job-work  forms  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  work 
of  a  French  printer,  The  preparation  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets constitutes  the  bulk  of  his  labors.  Jobs  are  known 
as  travails  de  ville,  or  city  work.  In  some  departments 
they  are  excellent,  among  wliich  may  bo  mentioned  rule 
work.  Pictures  of  scenes  in  the  Alps,  portraits,  maps 
and  other  designs  of  this  kind  have  been  thus  executed 
in  a  style  unequalcd  elsewhere.  The  display  of  posters 
is  regulated  by  law,  and  in  many  other  respects  printing  is 
surrounded  by  strict  regulations. 

A  great  variety  of  presses  arc  manufactured  in  France, 
MarinOni  and  Alauzct  being  the  most  celebrated  makers. 
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Hand-presses,  chiefly  of  the  Stanhope  pattern,  modified, 
and  of  the  Columbian  form,  arc  much  used.  The  variety 
o?  machines  is  large,  ranging  from  pony  cylinders  up  to 
tli«  largest  web  presses.  Many  are  exported  to  foreign 
countries.  Less  metal  is  used  in  them  than  is  the  custom 
here,  and  the  prestos  are  run  at  a  lower  rate  of  speed.  As 
distinguished  from  American  productions,  the  work  done 
in  Franco  employs  lithography  much  more,  and  that  port 
is  of  a  higher  quality  ia  small  and  inexpensive  work. 
Etching  is  much  in  demand,  and  is  excellently  done. 
On  small  editions  of  good  work,  where  the  nature  of  the 
printing  will  admit,  head-pieces  nrc  etched,  while  the  let- 
ter-preas  is  from  type.  Wood-engraving  h  well  executed 
and  proem  engraving  is  excellently  done.  In  Hie  use  of 
colors  the  French  are  admirable.  In  boolt binding  their 
work  forms  a  model  for  hinders  in  other  countries. 

Franco  is  a  land  of  newspapers.  One  of  the  dailies, 
the  Petit  Journal,  has  probably  the  hijgest  circulation  of 
any  dally  in  existence.  It  is  small  in  size,  and  several 
Copies  are  printed  at  once  upon  the  press.  Much  Com- 
petition exists  among  newspapers  to  obtain  the  pens  of 
popular  writers,  hut  little  competition  is  found  in  news. 
In  the  American  sense  French  journals  have  no  news.  A 
considerable  fire  or  a  serious  accident  may  happen  in  ono 
corner  of  Paris  at  six  in  the  evening,  hut  will  he  unmen- 
tioned  by  any  newspaper  of  the  next  morning,  and  the 
whole  amount  of  news  gathered  in  Puris  does  not  ex- 
ceed that  which  will  he  given  here  by  a  city  of  twenty 
or  twenty-five  thousand  population.  The  editor  aims 
first  to  have  a  readable  and  sensational  novel,  then  good 
discussions  of  theatrical  and  Society  matters,  then  agree- 
able miscellany,  and  tost  news.  No  Parisian  journalist 
cares  anything  about  a 1 '  beat"  or  a  "scoop  *  on  ordinary 
affairs,  hut  he  would  consider  it  a  disgrace  if  his  journal 
did  not  have  an  able  criticism  of  the  last  new  part  of 
Sarah  Bernhardt.  The  cost  of  production  of  newspapers 
i3  very  small.  Paper  is  as  cheap  there  as  elsewhere,  but 
few  journals  are  larger  than  double  medium.  Compos- 
itors receive  less  than  hulf  of  New  York  wages,  and  clerks 
and  reporters  are  paid  very  little,  A  New  York  dnily  pa- 
per of  the  first  class  costs  at  least  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
a  day  to  get  it  ready  for  press ;  few  Fari&inn  dailies  cost 
five  hundred  dollars.  Extraordinary  prizes  and  gifts  to 
subscribers  are  given,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Income 
of  the  journal  must  be  disposed  of  In  this  manner.  The 
advertisement  columns  are  sold  to  contractors,  who  have 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  filling  them,  A  French  news- 
paper has  do  advertising  solicitoi-s,  nor  does  it  take  in 
advertisements  over  the  Counters,  except  as  a  favor  to  the 
contractors. 

Paris  is  alone  in  the  first  rank  among  French  cities  in 
regard  to  printing ;  most  of  the  type-foundries  and  press- 
on!  Iders  are  located  there,  and  it  almost  monopolizes  the 
literary  talent  of  the  country.  Lyons  is  the  other  city  of 
importance  in  regard  to  bookmaking, 

Jjftnftfart-on-thfe~Ma3sa,  a  German  city,  has  for 
many  years  been  fin  important  centre  in  type-founding 
and  In  the  printers  supply  trade.  It  has  likewise  much 
increased  in  importance  as  a  printing  centre.  It  employs 
about  one  thousand  hands,  nvo  hundred  being  composi- 
tors and  two  hundred  pressmen  and  feeders,  the  rest  be- 
ing engaged  in  binderies  and  miscellaneous  work,  There 
are  eighty  offices. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  the  chief  figure  io  America 
before  the  Revolution,  one  of  the  leading  characters  dur- 
ing it  and  directly  afterwards,  and  a  printer  of  Philadel- 

Shia,  was  horn  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  January  17,  1706, 
T.  S.  His  father  was  an  Englishman  who  emigrated  to 
America  about  1(183  and  followed  the  trade  of  a  tallow- 
chandler,  Franklin  was  the  youngest  son  by  a  second 
marriage,  his  father  having  seventeen  children  in  all. 
After  a  brief  experience  in  his  father's  occupation  he  was 
apprenticed  to  his  brother  James,  who  had  recently  come 
from  England  with  a  printing-offlee.  Me  hod  always  had 
a  low  for  reading,  and  to  some  extent  this  taste  was  grati- 
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titled  in  his  now  place,  Defoe's  Essay  on  Projects  and 
Mather's  On  Doing  Good  were  among  the  hooks  which 
most  influenced  him.  To  obtain  more  money  to  purchase 
books  he  induced  his  brother  to  allow  him  a  certrtin  sum 
of  money  each  week  upon  which  he  could  sustain  him- 
self, and  out  of  this,  by  adopting  a  vegetarian  diet,  he 
was  able  to  save  much.  Ilia  brother  published  a  news- 
paper iu  addition  to  his  other  printing,  und  Benjamin 
secretly  contributed  to  it  several  essays,  which  were  well 
received  so  long  us  the  author  was  unknown ;  but  after 
James  Franklin  discovered  the  writer  he  berated  him  for 
his  presumption  and  treated  him  with  great  harshness. 
The  Journal  I  spoke  more  freely  on  public  affairs  than  the 
General  Court  deemed 
proper,  and  for  one  of 
ltd  offenses  the  editor 
was  imprisoned  and 
ordered  not  to  con- 
tinue the  publication. 
To  evade  this  prohibi- 
tion the  indentures  of 
the  apprentice  were 
given  back  to  him  and 
his  name  afterwards 
appeared  as  that  of 
t  h  e  publisher,  His 
brother  took  a  dislike . 
to  him,  showing  it  by 
bis  conduct,  and 
Franklin  determined 
to  run  away.  Ha 
therefore  in  October, 
iTSJf),  secretly  em- 
barked on  board  a 
vessel  hound  to  New 

York,  and  after  landing  there  and  failing  to  find  work 
lie  trudged  on  to  Philadelphia.  Andrew  Bradford,  the 
Philadelphia  printer,  had  nothing  for  hiin  to  do,  but  he 
kindly  offered  to  entertain  him  until  something  should 
otEer.  Ho  found  employment  soon  after  with  Samuel 
Kcimer,  an  enthusiast  with  little  knowledge  of  business 
or  of  printing.  Frtmklin  soon  came  to  be  recognized  as 
the-  master  spirit  of  KeimeiJs  shop,  and,  induced  by  the 
fair  words  of  Sir  William  Keith,  the  governor  of  the 
province,  went  to  London,  to  buy  the  materials  for  a  now 
office,  Keith  had  no  money  and  no  influence,  and  -when 
Franklin  reached  London  ne  found  that  he  had  been 
grossly  deceived.  He  sought  and  found  employment  in 
a  printing-office  there,  and  during  his  leisure  hours  dis- 
played his  skill  in  swimming,  in 'which  he  was  an  expert. 
He  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  persons  who 
afterwards  became  distinguished ,  and  wro  to  a  small  pam- 
pldet  on  Liberty  and  Necessity,  a  refutation  of  a  work  on 
which  he  had  been  engaged  sis  a  printer.  He  returned 
to  Philadelphia  when  just  twenty-one,  intending  to  be- 
gin a  mercantile  career,  hut  the  friend  who  had  engaged 
him  as  an  assistant  soon  after  died,  and  he  was  forced 
to  return  to  the  printer's  trade.  In  conjunction  with  a 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Meredith  he  started  a  year  or 
two  afterwards  a  printing-office  of  his  own,  which  was 
soon  very  successful .  They  also  published  a  newspaper. 
Although  Franklin  had  been  guilty  of  some  escapades  In 
London,  his  conduct  was  correctness  itself  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  rose  before  daybreak,  shunned  no  labor,  toiled 
until  late  in  the  night,  lived  frugally  and  took  part  in  all 
of  the  public  business  of  the  town  and  province.  He 
was  a  good  workman,  and  the  productions  of  his  press 
looked  well.  His  counsel  was  much  sought  by  all  reput- 
able citizens.  He  likewise  introduced  many  meritorious 
plans,  as  sweeping  the  streets,  forming  a  militia,  begin- 
ning a  public  library,  and  establishing  a  hospital.  He 
was  early  elected  h.  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly. 
His  printing  business  steadily  grew  and  his  f  ortune  with 
it,  until  in  1748,  when  forty-two  years  of  age,  he  felt  him- 
self strong  enough  to  decline  business,  and  sold  his  office 
to  his  partner,  David  Hall,  on  easy  payments. 
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Before  he  had  been  long  in  the  province  he  was  led  to 
study  its  anomalous  condition.  Its  land  wsis  held  by  the 
heirs  of  William  Peon.  To  do  what  was  requisite  for 
the  comfort  and  security  of  the  colony  It  was  necessary 
to  lay  taxes,  yet  the  Perm  family  strenuously  objected  to 
paying  what  the  assembly  thought  was  its  shore.  There 
was  therefore  continual  ■bickering  between  the  governor 
and  the  popular  party,  which  was  Dearly  always  in  the 
majority,  and  of  which  Franklin  before  long  became  the 
head.  The  examination  which  ho  was  forced  to  make 
of  the  authority  of  the  governors  as  derived  from  Penn 
and  the  crown  led  him  to  the  belief  that  colonies  settled 
by  Englishmen  were  united  to  Oreat  Britain  through  the 
crown  only,  that  the  parliament  had  no  authority  in  them, 
and  the  king  only  as  much  as  he  liad  in  England.  Until 
jugt  before  the  declaration  of  separation  from  Great 
Britain  nil  discussions  of  the  rights  of  Englishmen  in 
the  Colonies  were  bused  upon  the  lines  thus  supplied  by 
Franklin.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  General  Con- 
gress held  at  Albany  in  1754,  called  to  concert  measures 
against  the  French  and  Indians,  and  to  it  he  presented  u 
paper  advocating  a  limited  union  of  Americans  which  in 
many  respects  was  much  like  that  afterwards  adopted 
l>y  the  United  States.  In  1751  he  was  made  deputy  post- 
master-general,  Introducing  many  reforms.  In  1757,  in 
consequence  of  disputes  with  the  proprietaries,  ho  was 
sent  to  England  by  the  colony  asite  agent,  and  with  in- 
tervals he  continued  there  until  the  outbreak  of  hostil- 
ities with  the  mother  country.  For  many  of  those  years 
he  was  also  the  agent  of  several  of  the  other  colonies. 
Ills  reputation  had  crown  to  be  very  great,  and  his  ac- 
quaintance with  leading  men  in  Great  Britain  was  very 
extensive,  when  In  17^4 ha  opposed  the  Stamp  act.  Two 
years  later  It  was  arranged  by  those  Who  wore  ready  to 
vote  for  its  repeal  that  he  should  be  examined  before 
tile  House  of  Commons  as  to  the  condition  and  temper 
of  America.  The  examination  was  in  the  hands  of  his 
friends,  and  Frankliu  himself  arranged  the  Interroga- 
tories. Ferhapsno  display  before  n  legislative  body  was 
ever  more  effective  than  this.  His  unrivaled  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  the  fertility  of  his  illustrations,  and  the 
aptness  of  his  replies  compelled  acceptance  of  his  con- 
clusions. The  part  he  took  in  the  transmission  of  Hutch- 
inson's letters  to  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  drew 
upon  him  the  immediate  displeasure  of  the  British  min- 
istry,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  privy  council  he  was  as- 
sailed with  the  coarsest  invective  oyWedderburn,  the 
attorney-general,  for  his  share  in  the  act.  In  1775  he 
returned  homo  and  was  immediately  elected  a  member 
of  the  Congress.  lie  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  1776  and  was  one  of  tbe  members  of  the  sub- 
committee which  drafted  it,  the  other  two  members  who 
were  most  promineut  being  Jefferson  and  Adams,  In 
that  year  he  was  sent  to  France  as  commissioner  pleni- 
potentiary, and  had  the  happiness  of  negotiating  a  treaty 
with  that  country  in  1777.  All  through  the  war  he  per- 
formed the  greatest  services  for  America.  Upon  his  in- 
Bucnce  with  the  court  of  Franco  depended  the  sums  of 
money  which  could  be  obtained  foT  our  necessities.  He 
was  a  most  notable  figure  there,  with  Ms  plain,  Quaker- 
like dress,  his  benignant  manner,  and  his  great  intellec- 
tual activity.  With  Adams  and  Jay  he  signed  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain  which  acknowledged  our  in- 
dependence in  1788,  and  the  _year  after  he  returned  home, 

Tlie  love  for  writing  which  induced  Franklin  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  to  write  under  the  title  of  Silence  Dogood 
for  his  brother's  paper  continued  a  strong  passion  all  his 
1  ife.  He  poured  forth  letters,  pamplilcts  and  newspaper 
articles  upon  every  question  which  in  that  age  interested 
mankind.  Many  of  these  decidedly  influenced  the  ac- 
tions of  men ;  none  were  hurtful,  and  all  were  interest- 
ing. His  writings  are  the  only  ones  produced  In  America 
before  the  Revolution  which  are  still  read.  His  Autobi- 
ography, prepared  in  lib  old  age,  seems  likely  to  lust  as 
long  as  the  language,  Hfs  reputation  was  likewise  veiy 
high  as  a  scientific  man.   The  discovery  of  the  identity 


of  lightning  rind  electricity  ™  One  only  of  the  many 
facts  addedby  him  to  our  common  knowledge.  He  had 
been  led  up  to  this  by  a  long  course  of  previous  Study. 
As  a  printer  he  ranks  high.  In  his  later  years  in  this  oc- 
cupation, when  he  had  means  to  buy  new  typo,  he  pro- 
duced some  very  Imndsomo  works.  He  had  a  private 
printing-office  at  his  residence  near  Paris,  and  brought 
over  from  that  city  typo-founding  tools  so  that  his  grand- 
son could  cast  letter  when  it  was  needed.  The  pica  now 
used  as  a  standard  for  the  point  system  in  America  is 
based  upon  the  gauges  in  the  tools  he  thus  imported, 
He  published  the  first  magazine  issued  in  America.  It 
was  entitled  the  General  Magazine,  A  number  of  his 
apprentices  were  started  in  business  for  themselves  by 
him  in  places  away  from  Philadelphia,  nearly  all  being 
successful. 

After  .Franklin's  return  from  France  he  was  elected 
president  of  Pennsylvania  and  also  one  of  the  delegates 
to  the  convention  which  formed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  Shortly  after  the  new  government  was 
put  into  operation,  or  On  April  17,  1760,  he  died.  Tlie 
first  part  of  hla  Autobiography  was  published  tbe  year 
after  his  death,  the  Second  in  1798,  the  third  in  1818,  tho 
fourth  in  1838,  but  the  whole  was  not  issued  until  1868. 
There  ore  two  full  editions  of  his  works.  Sporks's  is  the 
older  and  less  complete,  and  Bigclow's  the  newer.  Each 
is  in  ten  volumes.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  within 
twenty -five  years  enough  more  of  his  writings  Tvill  be 
discovered  to  require  two  more  volumes.  A  bibliograph- 
ical list  of  the  works  of  Franklin  or  relating  to  him  has 
been  compiled  by  Lindsay  Swift  for  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  and  an  excellent  Bibliography  of  Franklin  has 
been  published  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford.  Valuable  col- 
lections relating  to  Franklin  ore  in  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary, the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  tlie  Library 
of  Congress,  the  Lenox  Library ,  the  British  Museum,  tlie 
Department  of  State  at  Washington,  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  New  York,  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia,  and  the  library  of  the  late  Gordon 
L.  Ford  of  Brooklyn.  Many  societies  publish  pamphlets 
containing  reports  of  the  speeches  delivered  in  honor  of 
Franklin  upon  each  anniversary  of  his  birth,  and  there 
sire  monuments  In  Boston,  Washington  and  Hew  York 
in  public  places.  There  are  more  original  portraits  ex- 
tant of  him  than  of  any  other  American.  A  valuable 
biography  of  Franklin  in  two  volumes  was  published  by 
Jaincs  P;irton  more  than  twenty  years  ago ;  it  contains 
many  facts  not  in  the  Autobiography,  which  closes  while 
Franklin  was  still  comparatively  a  young  man,  and  en- 
riches the  whole  with  many  additional  circumstances. 
There  are  besides  a  dozen  other  lives,  most  of  them  with- 
out much  value.  Hundreds  of  towns  and  counties  in  the 
United  States  have  adopted  the  name  of  Franklin,  and 
it  has  also  become  a  common  given  name  for  individ- 
uals. 

FranJtUn,  James,  an  elder  brother  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
from  whom  the  latter  learned  the  printer's  art,  was  born 
in  England  and  served  an  apprenticeship  there.  He  came 
to  America  from  London  in  1716,  and  soon  entered  upon 
business  in  Boston.  In  1719  he  began  printing  the  Bos- 
ton Gazette,  the  second  continuing  newspaper  published 
in  that  city.  After  seven  months  the  proprietor  took  it 
away,  but  on  August  6, 1731,  Franklin  published  the  JJew 
England  Oourant  at  his  own  risk,  The  paper  spoke  too 
f  reefy  to  please  those  who  controlled  public  sentiment, 
and  the  Rev,  Increase  Mather  soon  denounced  it.  Before 
the  first  year  of  its  publication  expired  Franklin  was  ar- 
rested and  thrown  into  jail  by  the  government  for  pub- 
lishing libels,  and  in  1738  ho  was  forbidden  to  publish  the 
Courant  or  any  other  journal  of  like  nature  unless  it  had 
first  been  supervised  by  the  secretary  of  Uie  province. 
To  avoid  this  order  it  was  afterwards  issued  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  then  an  apprentice  to  his  brother,  who  had  his 
indentures  returned  to  Mm  for  this  purpose.  It  Was  for 
this  journal  that  13r.  Franklin  first  began  writing,  and  it 
was  from  his  brother  that  he  ran  away  to  Now  York  and 
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Philadelphia.  He  appears  to  have  worked  for  James 
Franklin  about  three  years  in  all.  The  latter  removed  to 
Kewport,  R.  I.,  in  1T33,  and  died  there  three  years  after. 
He  had  previously  been  reconciled  to  hi3  brotlicr. 

FraiLzbaiiiA  (Ger.),—  Pull  leather,  ■with  handsome 
tinish  and  clear,  lettered  titles  ;  formerly  used  only  for 


teaser  coMraarHa-MAcaiNE, 


calf  binding,  but  now  generally  applied  to  any  better 
grade  of  leather  binding. 

FuftsoJiettft  (itiil.). — A  frisket, 

Fraeer'B  Composiny-Maohino. — A.  typesetting 
machine  manufactured  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Ordy 


rfiAflEJl  B-lSntrBCTlNO-MACElNI, 

the  ordinary  type  is  nsed,  no  special  nicking  being  nec- 
essary. Each  soil  or  variety  of  typo  ia  by  itself  in  a  tray 
twenty-Bight  inches  in  length.  Each  tray  is  three  inches 
broad,  and  contains  eight  grooves  or  channels  running 
the  entire  length .  The  ty  (ie  rest  on  th«ir  sides,  with  th  eir 
faces  towards  the  operator.  The  whole  upper  part  con- 
sists of  twelve  of  these  trays,  each  being  easily  put  in  or 
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removed.  When  typesetting  begins  the  depression  of 
each  key  throws  out  a  type,  which  then  passes  through  a 
groove  downward.  There  are  a  large  number  of  grooves, 
but  all  converge  at  the  bottom,  where  there  aie  three flut- 
tering, thin  steel  plateB,  which  break  the  fall,  and  finally 
move  the  letter  into  line  with  those  which  have  fallen 
bef  ore.  A  pusher  moves  along  the  type  aa  it  is  required. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  line  is  twenty-four  inches,  and 
it  can  either  be  spaced  by  the  operator  at  tho  mncMne  or 
passed  to  a  galley,  to  l)e 
justified  away  from  the 
composer. 

The  distributing-ma- 
chine which  accompanies 
this  separates  the  fine  of 
type  into  its  parts  by  the 
motion  of  keys,  and  is  not 
aided  at  all  by  special 
nicks,  The  operator  sees 
the  letters  before  him, 
strikes  the  propor  keys, 
and  they  Ml  into  the 
proper  grooves.  It  dis- 
tributes only  seventy- 
two  letters,  experience 
having  shown  that  the 
other  characters  occur  so 
infrequently  it  is  hsutlly 
worth  while  to  have 
grooves  for  them,  and 
Qiey  are  consequently  all  j-S 
thrown  together  into  one  fr-  * 
common  channel,  after- 
wards to  be  separated  by 
hand.  The  letters  pass 
from  tho  line  into  a  place 
where  they  are  separated 
by  thickness  and  by  the 
key  motion,  finally  pass- 
ing into  the  groove 
which  communicates 
with  the  groove  of  the 
trays  placed  in  the  com  - 
posing-machlne.  The  apeed  of  the  latter  machine  Is  just 
about  as  great  as  that  of  the  distributer.  These  machines 
are  not  expensive,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  older,  and  have 
been  used  for  many  years  with  satisfaction  in  a  large  office 
in  Edinburgh,  Four  sizes  of  type  can  be  set  by  the  same 
machine,  and  no  power  is  required. 

Frastrueta  (Bp.). — Frisket. 

I*ratej  (Ital,), — A  friar  or  light  spot. 

Frederick  III. ,  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  in  power 
at  the  time  of  the  in veution  of  printing .  Ills  reign  lasted 
from  1440  to  14&S,  his  life  thus  being  contemporaneous 
with  that  of  Gutenberg.  He  was  bom  in  141 R.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  given  any  encouragement  to  the  in- 
ventors, although  as  Archdeacon  Oojcc  remarks,  he  won 
a  monarch  "deeply  versed  in  the  learning  of  the  times  : 
was  much  absorbed  in  his  passion  for  letters  and  seden- 
tary occupations,  and  attached  to  the  study  of  antiqui- 
ties and  heraldry,"  The  only  honorary  reward,  Hansard 
says,  "  which  the  discovery  ever  met  with  was  conferred 
l>y  the  latter  of  these  sciences,  in  granting  to  one  Men- 
tillus  a  title  of  nobility.  The  chief  and  only  merit  of 
this  person  appears  to  have  been  that  of  becoming  rich 
by  adopting  the  art,  after  it  had  been  established,  as  his 
own,  for  the  diploma  contains  not  a  word  on  the  inven- 
tion of  printing.  The  same  emperor  also  permitted 
printers  to  wear  gold  and  silver,  and  granted  coat-armor 
to  the  Typothctcn  and  Typographi  to  perpetuate  the 
honor  of  the  discovary.  This  armorial  bearing  is  Still 
(182J5)  claimed  by  tile  professors  of  the  art  in  Germany," 
I  t  is  from  the  arms  thus  granted  to  the  Typothetae  of  tho 
city  of  Nuremberg  by  EYe.de.rick  that  the  Typotheta?  in 
tins  country  derive  their  insignia. 
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Free  Subjects.— Those  prints  which  are  objection- 
able from  their  indelicacy.— Maberiy. 

Freeman's  Oath. — The  Initial  production  of  the 
printing-press  at  Cambridge,  Muss.,  when  It  was  estab- 
lished fliers  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

French  Canon. — The  Dame  of  a  type  formerly  used 
in  England, which  was  a  little  larger  than  four  lines  of 

Etea.  The  French  name  is  gros  carton  -  German,  Missal  -t 
lutch,  Parljs  romeln ;  and  Italian,  canone. 

French,  Finish, —In  bookbinding,  havin  s  u  pon  them 
bands  only,  with  no  tooling  whatever ;  extra  clear  leather, 
simply  titled  in  gilt. 

French  Furniture.— A  former  name  in  England 
for  metal  furniture. 

French  Government  Printing -Offloe, — Every 
branch  of  the  printing  trade,  from  type-founding  to 
bookbinding,  h  represented  in  this  office  in  Paris.  On 
the  staff  thcro  are,  besides  the  director  and  assistant 
director,  fourteen  managers,  deputy  managers  and  fore- 
men, and  forty  clerks,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  la  about  one  thousand. 
About  two  hundred  and  fifty  compositors  are  engaged, 
fifty  usually  upon  works  in  Oriental  languages.  The 
cases  used  arc  double,  similar  to  those  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  instead  of  the  single  caso,  with  both 
capitals  and  small  letters  in  it.  The  original  alphabetic 
arrangement  of  the  lower  case  is  shown  more  clearly 
here  than  by  any  other  case  known.  Beginning  at  the 
left  hand  the  upper  tier  of  large  boxes  runs  b,  c,  d,  e, 
*,  *,  f,  g,  h,  and  the  next  tier  1,  m,  n,  *  0,  p,  Q.  lu  18T9 
there  wiere  fifty  hand-presses  and  one  hundred  hund- 
prcss  men,  with  forty-four  power-presses.  In  this  de- 
partment there  arc  about  two  hundred  hands.  Some 
women  are  employed  here ;  they  get  about  five  dollars 
a  week.  There  is  a  type-f  ountung  department.  Here 
a  wonderful  number  of  punches  and  matrixes  are  pre- 
served. In  the  Roman  fonts  certain  letters  are  made 
with  a  distinctive  mark  to  them,  so  as  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  Used  in  private  establishments.  Lith- 
ography, copperplate  work  and  stereotyping  are  also 
done,  as  well  as  ruling.  Many  complaints  are  made  in 
France  that  the  government  printing  -office,  in  addition 
to  handling  official  work,  takes  books  which  otherwise 
would  be  executed  In  other  printing  establishments,  and 
thus  deprives  private  printers  of  a  portion  of  the  revenue 
they  might  naturally  expect.  This  printing-office  was 
foundeaby  Louis  Xfll,  in  the  year  1(140.  He  acted  under 
the  inspiration  of  Cardinal  Kichelieu.  Sebastien  Cra- 
moisy  was  the  first  director,  and  the  first  book  printed. 
Which  was  iu  Latin,  was  the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

French  Language. — This  language  is  found  in  the 
printing-offices  of  America  to  be  more  commonly  used 
in  single  words  and  quotations  than  any  other  outside 
of  English,  and  consequently  needs  much  study  by  com- 
positors and  proof-readers.  Its  literature,  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  more  considerable  than  that  of  Germany,  as 
much  writing  was  done  In  it  while  German  was  still 
regarded  us  a  barbarous  dialect,  and  German  and  Eng- 
lish scholars  thought  it  more  necessary  to  understand 
French,  well  than  to  be  proficient  in  their  Own  tongues. 
Frederick  the  Great  prided  himself  more  upon  his  French 
than  upon  his  victories,  although  the  battles  produced 
marked  effects  upon  the  history  of  the  world,  while  his 
writing,  although  fluent,  was  characterized  by  Voltaire 
us  incorrect.  Gibbon  thought  of  writing  his  Decline  and 
Fall  in  French,  and  Sir  William  Jones  composed  several 
works  in  it.  It  is  now  the  language  of  diplomacy,  of 
war  and  of  cookery ;  it  is  much  more  abundant  in  its  pro- 
ductions than  Spanish  or  Italian,  and  it  is  clearer  and 
neater  in  its  forms  of  expression  than  any  of  the  Ger- 
manic tongues.  These  causes  alone,  independent  of  the 
vast  accumulations  of  writings  of  previous  ages,  must 
tend  for  many  years  to  make  a  study  of  it  highly  im- 
portant. 


Modern  French  results  from  the  decomposition  or  dis- 
integration of  ancient  Latin,  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  ordinary  people  of  Rome  ever  spoke  a  language  so 
highly  complicated  in  Its  grammar  as  we  now  find  the 
remains  of  classical  Latin  to  be,  and  some  have  even 
asserted  that  the  common  language  of  the  lower  classes 
bore  n  closer  resemblance  to  modern  Italian,  with  its 
prepositions  and  articles,  than  it  did  to  the  speech  of 
Cicero  and  CtBsar.  At  the  time  of  the  downfall  of  Rome* 
in  the  fifth  century,  the  Roman  legions  were  in  many 
lands.  In  some  they  left  very  little  impress  upon  the 
common  speech ;  in  others,  as  in  Spain,  Portugal  and 
France,  the  Tjotin  thus  spread  became  the  speech  of  the 
majority  of  those  who  dwelt  in  these  countries.  So  faT 
as  we  arc  able  to  tell  by  ancient  writings  the  inflected 
form  continued  in  use  in  each  land  for  four  or  five  cen- 
turies, and  then  diverged  into  something  more  national, 
Latin,  after  a  time,  ceased  to  be  spoken,  except  in  the 
church  and  among  scholars.  Celtic  and  Germanic  words 
were  added  in  France ;  the  adjective,  instead  of  follow- 
ing its  noun,  generally  preceded  it ;  articles  derived  from 
the  Latin  demonstrative  pronouns  were  introduced  ; 
prepositions  took  the  place-  of  Case  endings,  and  affixes 
were  generally  dropped.  An  example  of  rustic  Latin, 
the  oldest  form  of  French,  translated  into  modem  French 
and  into  English,  Is  here  given.  It  is  the  oath  of  Louis 
the  German  In  the  year  843 ; 

Pro   Deo    amur  et  pro  Christian  poblo  et  nostro 

Ft™  <&>  pfeu  I'amoar  ot  pour  Chifltlen  le  pouple  et  notre 

Fty'   of  Suet  (He  iutw  ami  fw    CAj^ian  the  jxsple  ami  our 

commun  salvamcnt  dist  di  en  avant,  in  quant  Dens 
oommun       saint  dorSna-Tunt,        an  taut  qua  Dleu 

atmiywii      Ba/?iaiUm  hwetifUr.        in  to  much  <x  Odd 

i.to  tliu  degree  that) 

savir  et  poilir  me  dunat,  &c. 
savoir    et    pouvolr  me  dormers,  &c 

to  l-nmp  trwi  to  it  <Mj  w  trill  give,  tfcs. 
flsnOwliMipj)  (ability) 

Two  principal  dialects  were  soon  developed,  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  the  name  which  each  gave 
to  the  word  yes.  That  south  of  the  Loire  was  called  the 
Languedoc,  and  that  of  the  north  Languedoil.  The  lat- 
ter finally  became  the  chief  tongue,  but  to  this  day  vast 
numbers  of  Frenchmen  do  not  understand  book  French. 
Their  languages  differ  widely,  both  in  vocabulary  and 
grammar.  Attention  has  within  thirty  years  been  called 
by  many  scholars  and  poets  to  the  beauty  of  the  Proven- 
cal tongue,  the  modern  namo  of  the  ancient  Languedoc, 
and  to  several  romantic  poets  who  have  recently  been 
produced  in  the  South  of  France.  Literary  French  began 
to  be  developed  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
tfrolssart'e  Chronicle  is  believedto  be  the  first  extensive 
work  fn  genuine  French.  Montaigne  and  Rabelais  en- 
riched the  vocabulary  as  well  as  the  forms,  and  many 
modifications  resulted  from  the  wars,  the  Reformation 
and  the  influence  of  the  printing-press.  Since  Paris  has 
had  the  art  Of  printing  the  language  lias  altered  much 
in  its  spelling,  ant)  accents  have  been  much  more  largely- 
introduced.  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  Old  French  is  as  fol- 
lows ; 

"8ire  Pore,  qui  es  es  CiaUX,  flauctlner  soit  li  tuelis 
nons ;  avignc  li  tuens  Regnes  ;  soit  faite  ta  volsnte,  si 
comme  ele  est  faite  el  ciel,  si  soit  ele  faite  en  terre ;  nos- 
tra pain  de  chascun  jor  nos  done  hui ;  et  pardone  nos 
nos  meffais,  si  come  nos  pardonuons  a  cos  qui  meffait 
nos  Ont;  sire  nc  score,  que  nos  solons  temptl  par  man- 
vesse  temptacion ;  mes  sir  delivre  nos  de  mal." 

Modem  French  thus  has  H : 

' '  Notre  PSre,  qui  es  aux  cieux,  ton  nom  soit  sanctiflo ; 
ton  regno  vienne ;  ta  volont&  eoit  faite  but  la  terre  comme 
au  ciel  i  donne-nous  aujourdliul  notre  pain  quotidien; 
pardonnc-nous  nos  peches,  comme  nous  les  pardonaons 
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a  ceux  qui  nous  opt  offenses ,  et  lie  nous  induis  point  en 
fccutation,  maiB  d61ivre-nous  de  ma] ;  car  c'est  a  toi  qui 
appartient  le  regne,  la  puissance,  et  la  gloire.  Amen." 

The  vocabulary  of  French  is  derived  in  the  first  place 
from  the  language  of  Rome  in  classicsd  days ;  but  ma  ay 
of  the  words  which  were  then  rarely  used  In  composition, 
and  of  which  only  a  very  few  examples  are  known,  were 
tho  roots  of  words  at  present  much  used  hi  France.  The 
changes  from  both  are  moat  apparent  when  the  middle 
consonant  is  struck  out,  as  in  apotre,  beaux  and  fieie, 
from  apostolus,  bellus  and  fiagilis,  and  when  the  final 
letters  are  gone,  as  In  fait,  figue,  dette  find  nu,  from  fac- 
tum, ficus,  debltum  andnudus.  Oao  con  sen  ant  is  changed 
for  another,  extraneous  letters  ara  forced  hi  and  prefixes 
are  added.  There  are  a  large  number  of  Germanic  words 
and  sodio  of  Celtic  derivation,  Greek  added  considerably 
to  tho  vocabulary,  both  in  early  times  and  after  the  re- 
vival of  learning,  Like  all  other  languages,  French  has 
borrowed  much  from  other  sources  in  late  years ;  theo- 
logical terms  from  Hebrew,  musical  ones  from  Italian, 
and  commercial  and  naval  terms  from.  English  and  Dutch 
are  numerous.  Sporting  words  have  chiefly  come  from 
English. 

French  literature  is  very  abundant  hi  all  light  and 
graceful  works,  and  in  those  in  which  a  clear  exposition 
of  any  particular  matter  is  desired.  Among  those  who 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XTV.  or  before  were  Mai- 
herbe,  Bossuet,  Corneille,  Descartes,  Moliere,  Pascal  and 
Racine,  Before  the  French  Itevolutlon  and  contributing 
to  it  by  undermining  the  faith  and  destructively  investi- 
gating the  commonly  accepted  views  of  the  world  in 
religion  and  sociology  Were  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Montes- 
quieu and  Hullon.  pnrinff  the  Revolution  and  the  Em- 
pire Madame  de  Staol  and  Chateaubriand  were  the  most 
notablo  writers,  Dclille  being  tho  poet  of  the  same  age. 
At  the  time  of  tho  downfall  of  Charles  X.  and  the  plac- 
ing? of  Louis  Philippe  upon  the  throne  a  new  school  of 
writers  protested  against  the  fetters  imposed  upon  the 
language  and  upon  literary  construction  by  the  authors 
of  the  periods  of  Corneille  and  Voltaire  as  interpreted  by 
the  Academy,  and  dramas  were  produced  with  the  same 
disregard  of  time  and  unity  of  place  tha  t  were  to  be  found 
in  English  dramatic  works,  while  Other  writers  began 
adding  to  the  vocabulary  sanctioned  by  the  Academy 
and  Introducing  new  forms  of  sentences.  Of  these  au- 
thors Victor  ifugo  was  the  most  remarkable.  Lately 
France  has  produced  many  skillful  dramatists,  graceful 
versifiers,  tender  poets,  interesting  novelists  and  thor- 
oughly able  historians,  Criticism  is  one  of  the  arts  in 
which  the  French  excel. 

French  is  nowhere  tlie  possession  of  a  large  number  of 
people  away  from  France  itself.  That  country  has  had 
many  colonics,  and  its  language  has  always  been  cur- 
rent wherever  civilised  man  was  found  ;  but  the  greatest 
population  spcakine  this  tongue  away  from  the  mother 
country  is  in  Canada,  where  over  one  million  of  people 
employ  no  other  language.  Some  graceful  poets,  like 
Frechette,  adorn  that  land.  It  has  many  newspapers. 

The  approved  modem  dictionaries  in  French  arc  those 
of  the  Academy  and  Littr6,  both  large  and  expensive 
works.  The  most  usual  French  and  English  dictionary 
is  that  of  Surenne.  John  Bellows,  of  Gloucester,  Eng- 
land, has  compiled  a  pocket  dictionary  which  is  a  won- 
der of  condensation  and  is  besides  very  accurate.  For 
learning  the  language  an  Ollendorff  is  perhaps  the  best 
method!  Either  Virtue's  or  Jewett's,  published  by  Ap- 
pleton,  is  as  good  as  any  of  those  arrunged  On  this  plan. 
After  one  of  these  has  been  completed  a  grammar  on 
the  scholastic  method  should  be  studied,  and  then  an 
average  of  an  ordinary  volume  should  be  read  every 
month  or  two  for  year's, 

French  Metal  Blocks. — The  metal  mounting  cores 
or  risers  used  for  stereotype  plates. — Jaeo!tik 

French,  Metal  Furniture.— Metal  furniture  used 
in  place  of  wooden — originally  a  French  idea. — Jacobi, 
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French  Pino.— Small  wire  nails  or  brads  used  for 
fastening  plates  to  blocks.  An  expression  used  in  Eng- 
land. 

French,  t*r luting  In. — The  French  characters  dif- 
fer from  ours  in  having  no  w  and  in  having  a  great 
number  of  accents.  It  is  true  that  w  is  occasionally 
used,  but  always  in  foreign  words.  The  sorts  for  each 
of  tho  letters  run  in  the  following  proportion ;  ^EKJ) 
(EWsfSmaoiW.aS;  EC w  BIhYZi£TZ'id*[g, 
50 ;  E  X  e  x,  75 ;  c  k  ee  E  J  ns  p  o  n  J  Q  1 *  ?  !,  100 ; 
flldfLBFGHQcMPvf,  ISO ;  BPVlutSOitS 
Til  6  7  8  0  <"  :  — ,  300 ;  fihCDNUr3  4,  350 ;  y  z  e 
AILOESTSJ;  ■,  800  ;  ft  B  1  0,  350;  \  400  ;  E,  4B0; 
j  x  a  e,  600 ;  b  f  g  h  v  '  -,  1,000  ;  q,  1,200 ;  6, 1,500 ;  ,  p. 
3,000 ;  C  m,  3,5Q0 ;  d,  3,000 ;  1  0, 4,500 ;  a  n  u,  5,000 ;  l  r 
t,  5,500 ;  s,  6,500 ;  o,  10,000.  Together,  this  font  will 
have  about  100,000  letters,  and  will  weigh  in  pica  of  a 
large  size  300  kilograms,  or  about  410  pounds.  To  a 
hundred  kilograms  ten  kilograms  of  spaces  and  ten  of 
quadrats  should  be  added.  The  lower-case  e  is  much  the 
most  used,  having  half  again  as  many  letters  as  s,  the 
next  userl,  and  nearly  twice  as  much  as  either  i,  r  or  t, 
the  next  in  frequency.  In  English  e  has  only  one-tbird 
more  letters  than  t,  the  next  used,  and  one-half  more 
than  each  of  the  next  five.  A  peculiarity  of  French  fonts 
is  that  there  must  be  several  superior  letters,  to  uso  in 
places  like  M!l".  Tho  short  &  docs  not  properly  form  a 
portion  of  the  font.  Anothor  peculiar  sort  is  the  guille- 
mets,  or  quotation  marks,  like  <  s.  The  spaces  begin  at 
one  point.  Then  follow  one  and  a  half  points  and  two 
points,  and  they  rise  by  half  points  until  they  reach  the 
thickness  of  an  en  quadrat. 

French  type  was  the  first  cast  on  a  mathematical  sys- 
tem of  proportion.  As  in  all  other  countries,  the  larger 
sisoes  were  first  made,  and  then  the  smaller,  but  the  lat- 
ter were  added  without  much  regard  to  proportion  with 
the  existing  sizes.  In  1737,  Founder,  tho  type-founder, 
conceived  the  idea  of  introducing  regularity  in  the  di- 
mensions of  type,  and  made  each  size  one  point,  or  the 
seventy-second  of  an  inch,  larger  than  tho  ncarost  smaller 
size.  The  system  obtained  some  currency,  but  was  not 
generally  adopted,  In  1811  Didot  brouglit  this  theory 
further  into  use,  with  some  modifications.  His  type  was 
larger  than  that  employed  by  Fournlor.  The  basis  is  the 
type  called  Cicero,  which  is  considerably  larger  than  our 
pica,  and  Is  only  a  very  trifle  smaller  than  thirteen  points 
on  the  American  system. 

The  old  and  new  mimes,  with  their  American  equiva- 
lents, which  are  used  because  more  definite  than  English 
sizes,  are  shown  upon  the  nest  page. 

The  French  face  differs  coWdcrably  from  out  own, 
and  bears  much  resemblance  to  that  of  Italy  and  Spain. 
Almost  every  letter  in  somo  of  tho  fonts  differs  from  the 
English.  In^  the  excellent  book  on  typography  from 
which  the  diagrams  of  coses  have  been  taken,  that  of 
M.  Daupoley-Gouvemour,  there  is  a  larger  hollow  in 
the  e ;  the  o  is  laTgcr,  tho  1  longer,  tho  b  and  q  have 
widely  different  senfs,  the  double  letter's  do  not  have  the 
f  make  ti  perfect  Join  at  the  top  with  the  other  letters, 
and  throughout  the  whole  there  is  adherence  to  other 
standards  than  our  own. 

The  two  cases  shown  are  both  used  largely,  the  old 
form,  or  double  case,  in  the  country,  and  the  new  form, 
or  two  eases  in  one,  fn  the  city  of  Paris.  The  govern- 
ment office  uses  the  double  case. 

The  internal  eeonomy  of  a  French  printing-office  differs 
much  from  that  of  an  office  in  the  United  States.  The 
foreman  of  each  department  is  known  as  the  prote.  lie 
has  under  him  in  the  composing-room  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  weekly  or  conscience  hands,  and  as  many  piece 
compositors  as  will  do  the  work.  The  hours  of  labor 
are  ten.  In  Somo  establishments  the  men  are  paid  every 
week ,  but  in  others  every  two  weeks.  Many  women  are 
employed  in  doing  work  performed  in  America  by  boys 
and  men,  as,  for  instance,  cleaning  presses  and  washing 
rollers.  There  are  a  large  number  of  apprentices,  com- 
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pared  with  the  roll  of  Journeymen,  and  in  some  places 
a  technical  school  is  kept  up  to  give  the  boys  a  better 
education  and  a  better  theoretical  acquaintance  with  the 
ait.  They  receive  very  little  compensation,  the  usual 
time  being  three  or  four  years.  Proofs  are  read  almost 
entirely  by  collation,  reading-boys  being  hardly  ever  em- 
ployed. As  a  rule  the  French  workman  is  a  sober  man. 
Trades  unions  exist  in  all  of  the  principal  towns. 

In  French  typography  it  ia  considered  that  a  more 
liberal  margin  is  allowable  than  is  tlie  custom  in  Eng- 
land or  America.  Books  are  consequently  printed1  with 
a  smaller  type-page  than  here.  The  title-page  is  gener- 
ally preceded  by  n  bustard  title  on  the  nccto  of  tlie  tire- 
ceding  leaf,  ami  sometimes  by  a  little  advertisement  or 
notice  in  the  Centre  of  tho  yerso  of  the  first  leaf.  The 
title  employs  larger  type  than  in  England  or  America, 
generally  in  condensed  letter,  spaced ;  hut  whether  con- 
densed or  not,  it  is  larger  in  the  principal  lines  of  French 
titles  than  in  English  titles,'  The  body  murks  are  also 
blacker  than  1ft  customury  here.  Tlie  preface  ift  usually 
a  size  larger  than  the  text,  and  double  tended,  after  which 


divisions  may  be  mode  with  words  such  as  eu- 1  fantin, 
pa-  |  villon.  Two  letters,  like  pur-  I  mi,  rclo-  |  vo,  con- 
fon-  J  du,  cannot  be  thrown  over.  Neither  can  a  small 
word,  compounded  with  the  word  preceding,  as  prenez- 
|  !er  goiltez-  |  la,  ceux-  |  ci,  ccux- 1  la.  Divisions  cannot 
take  place  between  two  vowels,  as  Imrui-  I  fitude,  lou-  I 
ange,  propri-  |  etaire,  situ-  |  ation,  the-  |  Stre,  although, 
the  two  vowels  are  pronounced  separately.  When,  bow- 
over,  the  vowels  which  thus  come  together  form  the  ond 
of  a  word  or  prefix  used  separately  and  the  beginning  of 
another  word,  also  used  separately,  this  rule  is  not  oper- 
ative. Examples  are  extra-  |  ordinaire,  anti- 1  orlean- 
iste,  archi-  |  episcopal.  These  are  better  divisions  than 
extraor-  |  dinaire,  antior-  j  leanlste,  Archie-  |  piscopal. 

The  x,  representing  cs,  and  the  y ,  representing  two  fs, 
belong  us  mueh  to  the  syllable  which  precedes  as  to  that 
which  follows.  Thus  they  can  be  annexed  to  either  lino, 
as  Alex-  |  anilre  or  Ale-  |  xandre,  fix-  I  er  or  ft-  I  xer, 
prevoy-  |  ance  or  prevo-  |  yance,  roy-  |  aliste  or  ro-  ]  yal- 
isto.  The  compound  words,  ending  with  an  apostrophe 
allowing  elision,  can  be  divided  In  that  pliice,  but  the 
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8. 

4. 
E. 
6. 

7. 

e. 

9. 
10. 
11. 

la 

13. 
it 

15. 
16. 
18. 
20. 

as. 

S4. 

as. 

SS. 

44, 
4$. 
M. 

re, 

68, 

so. 


Trols  .  ,  . 

Quatie  .  . 

cinq  ,  . 

SLe  .   .  .  . 

Sept  .  ,  . 
Sept  et  deml 

Hult  .  .  . 

Heuf  .  ,  . 

Dfct    .  ,  . 

Otizb  .  .  . 
Home 
Tr«i7« 

Etelze 

I>ll-llQlt 

Vlngt.  .  . 
YLnjjt-tleux 
Ylnfit-quatre 
Vlngt-liult  . 
Trente-slx  . 
Q.uaTaat6-c|iiQtT0  i 
Quaronte-hult  f 
Clnquante-slx 
Solxante-douze  . 
Gnatre-vi  nart-Lult 
ftuotre-vinct  -miss 
Cent  


Old  Name 

Dlamant  ...... 

Perle  ....... 

Parlsleinie  tu»  SGdanolse 

Nonparflille  

HJenonne  

Pefit-Texte  

Qa.llla.rdt)  

Fetit-RoniEihi    .   ,   .  . 

Philosophic  

L1(4m  

&ain^ti£u&tin .   .  ,  . 

Gros-Texte  .   .   .  ,  . 

Gfoa-ISomaln  .  .  .  . 
Paiit-Parangon  .  .  . 
GroB-Paraugoii    .   .  . 

Palestine  

Petlt-Cauon  

TrismSglste  

Cfros-Cftiwn  ,  .  .  , 

Double-Cation  .   .  . 

Double-TrlsineglEki  .  . 

Triple-Canon    .  .   .  . 

Grosse-Nonpareille  ,  . 

Moyeune  do  Fonte  ,  . 


English  Translation. 


Diamond  .  ,  .  , 
Poari  .  .  ,  .  , 
Parisian  or  Sedan 
Nonpareil    .   .  . 

Minion  

Little  Text  .  .  , 
Wanton  .  .  .  , 
Little  Homan  .  . 
Philosophy  .  .  , 

Cloero   

St.  AugijHtin ,   .  . 


Oreoi  Text  .  . 

Krostt  Raman  . 
t.lttlo  Paragon  . 
Groat  Paragon  . 
FillcaUiiB  .  .  . 
Little  Canon 
TrlsmeglstnH  . 
(Jreftt  Canon  , 


Double  Canon  .  .  . 
Double  Ti'ismogiBtjB 
Triple  Canon  .  .  . 
Great  Nonpareil  .  . 
Limit  of  the  Casting 


No.  or  Points 
American 
System. 


American  Equivalents. 


Halt  Jiliiloiiette. 

Diamond. 

Agato. 

Mitilonotto  (small). 

Minion. 

Brevier. 

Bourgeois, 

Long  Primer. 

Small  Flea. 

Pica  (small). 

Double  Mlnionette. 

English. 

Columbian. 

Great  Primer  (small). 

Great  Primer. 

Paraxon 

DouCle  Smnll  Fitift- 

Doub  e  Pica. 

Doub  e  SnL-li&li  (small). 

Double  Columbian. 

Double  Paragon. 

Canon, 

Fire-Une  Lone  Primer, 
Five-line  Ploa, 
Four-hne  Farftgon- 
jUffht-line  Flfi*  Carnally 
fflf;lit-ajid-!i-lialf  line  Ploa, 
Unie-lino  Plea. 
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may  come  th&  table  des  mntiercSj  but  It  is  usually  at  tho 
end.  The  distinction  between  an  index  and  table  of  con- 
tents does  not  seem  to  be  veiy  clearly  noted,  and  a  real 
index  is  an  uncommon  tiling  in  a  French  book.  It  is  not 
the  role  to  sink,  tlie  beginnings  of  chapters  or  tho  sub- 
titles to  the  same  extent  as  is  followed  in  this  country. 
Newspapers  have  the  upper  pnrt  of  one  or  two  pages 
divided  from  the  lower  part  by  a  cross  rule.  Underneath 
this  is  the  feuilleton  or  novel,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
journal.  No  newspapers  attain  the  Immense  proportions 
of  some  in  England  and  America,  although  circulations 
ara  very  large.   It  is  Bald  one  journal  prints  800,000  daily. 

Divisions  in  French  tiro  made,  as  they  &tc  with  us, 
upon  syllables,  Three  divisions  in  succession  aro  forbid- 
den. A  single  letter  does  not  make  an  allowable  divi- 
sion, even  when  the  article  or  another  ivord  is  Joined  to 
it,  as  in  l'e-  J  legance,  d'a-  |  vancof  qu'»-J  vanfc.  A  mute 
syllable  cannot  be  thrown  over  as  emble-  |  me,  wvan-  I 
tes,  mar-  |  bre,  lis  vln-  |  rent.  It  is  preferable  to  divide 
pu-  |  bliques,  lis  pa-  |  ralssent,  instead  of  publl-  |  ques, 
lis  pands- 1  sent.  Two  letters  do  not  make  a  division, 
eicept  In  a  very  narrow  measure,  and  then  only  when 
the  letters  are  thick.  Such  divisions  as  il  |  lettre,  li-  J 
mace,  fl-  \  ligranfl  are  inadmissible,  When  unavoid&blo 


hyphen  is  indispensable,  as  in  grand*-  |  miire,  grand*- 1 
chose,  i  grfind'-  |  peine.  When  it  is  necessary  to  divide 
between  two  words  joined  with  a  euphonic  t  this  al- 
ways goes  over  to  tlie  next  line,  as  in  ira-  |  t-il,  presento- 
j  t-on,  affirme- 1  t-ellc.  Two  words  compounded  so  as 
to  make  another  word  ane  fii-cferably  divided  upon  tlie 
originals,  as  contra-  [  expertise,  not  tontro-ex-  j  pertiae ; 
feld-  j  maieclial,  not  feld-ina-J  reebtil;  morte-  fsaisonj 
not  morte-sai-  |  son ;  plus-  [  value,  not  plus-va-  |  lne.  In 
the  middle  of  a  word,  where  there  is  a  mute  syllable, 
the  division  should  be  after  the  syllable  rather  than  he- 
fotB,  as  In  coutte- 1  pointe,  ev^ne- 1  ment,  frOlc-  |  ment, 
particuliere-  J  ment,  instead  of  eour- 1  lepoiuto,  6v6- 1 
uement,  f  rfr  ]  lement,  particulie-  |  rement.  When  a  com- 
pound  word  is  abbreviated,  or  two  or  more  words  which 
nre  hyphenized  when  at  full  length, hyphens  are  taken 
in  the  abbreviation.  Thus  eh.-l,  is  used  for  chef-lieu, 
c.-il-d.  for  c*est-a-direr  l  %lise  St.  Laurent  for  I'egllse 
aaint-Laurent,  J.-C.  for  Jfeus-Chrlst  It  will  be  noted 
that  proper  names  which  make  one  appellation  aro  com- 
pounded, as  Tite-Livc.  Certain  words  M-hen  brought 
together  are  hyphenized,  as  in  the  Interrogative  form 
peut-on,  n'est-elle,  est-ce.  Others  which  belong  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  speech,  and  could  not  be  compounded  in 
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English, are  joined,  as  dites-mot  (tell  me)  and  e'est-a-dire 
(that  is  to  say). 

The  apostrophe  1a  need  freely  when  the  last  e  of  a  word 
Is  to  be  cut  off,  and  the  next  word  is  then  frequently 
joined.  The  comma,  semicolon,  colon,  interrogation  and 
exclamation  have  a  thin  space  preceding  them,  but  the 
period  does  not.  The  em  quadrat,  customary  after  a  full 
point  in  English,  is  lessoned  to  a  double  thick  apace  or  to 
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quelquefois  (some,  something,  sometimes) ;  B.  A.  1.,  Son 
Altesse  Imperiale  (his  imperial  highness) ;  LL.  AA,  II., 
Leurs  Altesses  Impemles  (their  imperial  highnesses); 
3.  A.  It.,  Son  Altesse  Koyale  (his  royal  highness) ;  LL, 
A  A.  RR,,  Leurs  Altessca  Royal  es  (their  royal  highno&ses); 
3.  E.,  Son  Excellence  (his  excellency!;  LL.  EE.,  Leurs 
Excellences  (their  excellencies) ;  S.  Em.,  Son  Eminence 
(hie,  eminence);  LL.  EEm,,  Leurs Etnlnencosftbeir  emi- 
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an  en  quadrat  in  French.  French  punctuation  ia  more 
strictly  a  grammatical  punctuation  than  English.  In 
many  places  in  English  where  a  rhetorical  pause  occurs 
at  a  considerable  matunee  from  a  grammatical  pause  a 
comma  is  inserted,  although  against  strict  rules.  This  is 
not  done  in  French. 

The  following  are  the  common  abbreviations  in  French 
which  cannot  readily  be  discovered  from  the  context : 


uenees);  S,  M.,  Sd Majesty (Uh majesty )j,  LL,  MM,, Leurs 
Majestes  (their  majesties) ;  B.  B, ,  Sa  Salntete  (his  holi- 
ness); srf Steele  (age,  century);  v.,  vers  (verse);  vv.,  verses; 
voy.,  voyez  (see,  look) ;  vfr.,  vieus  francaift  (old  French); 
v.  s.  or  v.  St.,  views  stylo  (old  style,  in  chronology). 

Tho  common  titles  of  respect  to  individuals,  such  as 
correspond  to  our  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  take  superior  letters,  but 
no  period,  as  abbreviations,    Thus  they  are  printed  M™" 
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E™,  baron ;  c.,  centime ;  cent,  .centimetre ;  c.-A-d.,  e'efit- 
il-dire  (that  is  to  say) ;  cf.  or  cfr,,  confer  (compare) ;  Gu, 
compaenie  (company) ;  C,  comte  (count  or  carl) ;  J.-O, , 
Jesus-Christ ;  mr,  mStre ;  m.  A  m.,  mot  a  mot  (word  for 
word)  ;  M1*,  marquis  ;  M»,  jimitre  (master)  ;  N.-S.  J,  0,, 
Jfotre-Seigneur  Jesus-Christ  (our  Lord  Jesus  Christ);  n.  s. 
or  n.  st.,  nouveau  style  (new  style);  P,.  pfcre  (father — 
i.  e.,  in  the  Church);  p.  e.  or  p,  ex.,  par  esemplc  (for 
example);  p.-S.,  peut-^tre  (perhaps) ;  p.  p.,  pubUe  par 
{published  by) ;  qq.,  qqc,  qqf.,  quelques,  quelquechose, 


or  Mme,  M11"  or  Mile,  M«r  or  Mgr.  First,  second,  third, 
and  so  on,  are  indicated  by  1",  3",  S*,  or  I,r,  II',  III*.  This 
may  also  be  dono  in  small  capitals.  Primo,  sec  undo,  ter- 
tio  are  abbreviated  1°,  3",  fl".  Per  cent,  ia  ■written  5$,  t%. 
Siaea  of  paper  are  abbreviated  in-f"  or  in  f  ol. ,  in-4"  or  in-4, 
in-8»  or  iu-8. 

The  guillemot,  or  quotation  mark,  is  used  about  as  in 
English,  although  an  interjection  of  a  word  or  two  may 
be  made  without  requiring  the  closing  of  one  quotation 
and  the  beginning  of  another,    For  instance,  hi  French 
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the  following  sentence  is  correctly  printed,  although  the 
quoting  is  wrong  In  English ; 

"Eh  bicn,  vous  vans  trompez,  lul  dis-je ;  j'ai  I'intime 
conviction  quo  vous  incus  trompez." 

"Well,  you  deceive  yourself,  said  I  to  him ;  I  have  a 
profound  conviction  that  you  ate  deceiving  yourself." 

Quotations  down  the  side  are  sometimes  used. 

The  parenthesis  is  used  as  in  English,  as  well  as  the 
brackets.  Notes  are  indicated  by  a  superior  figure  with 
or  without  parentheses,  or  an  ordinary  figure  between 
parentheses.  Superior  letters  are  used  for  notes  to  notes, 
or  when  a  distinction  between  different  kinds  of  notes  is 
necessary. 

The  years  of  the  French  Republic  (that  after  the  down- 
fall of  Louis  XYL)  are  indicated  by  Soman  numerals,  ns 
)e  18  ventose,  an  IV,,  1«  13  vendtaiiaire,  an  IX 

The  orthography  of  French  words  is  not  entirely 
settled.  The  Dictionary  of  the  Academy  Is  commonly 
recognized  as  the  authority  for  printing-offices,  but  its 
influence  is  lessening.  Lexicography  bus  made  many 
strides.  The  accents,  which  were  devised  Originally  to 
indicate  difference  in  sound  or  in  meaning,  or  the  sup- 
pression of  a  letter,  are  very  perplexing.  Many  words, 
for  instance,  bike  on  acute  accent  in  the  edition  of  that 
dictionary  of  1835  and  a  grave  in  that  of  1877.  Once  col- 
lege, manege,  si£ge  and  solfege  were  written ;  now  thoy 
are  written  college,  manage,  si£ge  and  solfege.  The 
spelling  of  1835  was  dysacnterie,  erysipele,  excedent ; 
tie  more  modern  is  dysenteric,  eresipele,  excedent. 

The  Academy  abstains  from  fixing  the  plural  in  many 
words,  but  the  other  dictionaries  do  not  follow  its  rule. 
Certain  words  are  spelled  in  two  ways,  as  assujettir  Or 
aseujttir,  dfivouement  or  devofiment,  gaiete  or  gaitc. 
One  of  these  would  he  preferable.  All  tho  verbs  which 
have  the  acute  accent  in  the  infinitive  upon  the  next  to 
the  last  syllable  retain  the  same  accent  in  the  future  and 
in  the  subjunctive, 

~Wo  uto  indebted  to  John  Southward  for  the  following 
table  of  slates  of  French  papers  used  in  printing : 


Hams.  Inches. 

FOt   12-2*10.5 

TOulet   6.6  *  11. a 

Cotutituie   .   ,   ,   ,  14.2  x  lfl.1 

16CU,   16.T-S0.* 

CO^niHe   17-7*22.0 

Cloths  HoMhaBde  .  la$*20.4 

TaLl^fe   13.0x17. 3 

Griffon    .....  I8,8«l7.i 

Petit  Haisln    ,  .   ,  12.6*17.0 

Cams   l?.7*SS.{i 

Cavalier .   ....  lg.b*28.S 


Humes,  Indits. 
Kaisin,  or  Grand- 

Katuhi   1D.7  *!».!> 

Petit  Jesus  .  .   ,   .  2I.0*27.K 

JeBiis-Muslnne    ,   .  22.0*27.5 

Grand  Jesun  .  ,  .  22.4*2B.S 
Petit  Colmnbler  or 

Soleil   38.C*31.5 

Grand  Colombfar    .  £1.4  x  85.4 

Grand  Aigle    .  .   .  28.fl*.40.0 

Grand  Monde  .   .  .  30.4  x  47.1 


The  sizes  chiefly  used  are  Jesus,  cane  and  raisin.  Fou- 
let  fa  the  quarto  of  cc-quille  after  having  been  trimmed 
for  making  octavo  letter-paper.  Ooquille  is  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  Carre,  hut  differs  as  regards  make  and  sur- 
face. Cocnillle  Is  a  writing-paper,  while  carrS  is  news 
and  book.  Coquillo  also  signifies  any  hard-surfaced  or 
writing  paper.  Petit  and  grand  aTC  no  longer  used  in 
connection  with  raisin.  The  large  sizes  are  not  of  uni- 
form dimensions. 

French  Rules. — Short  ornamental  ndes  of  cither 
brass  or  type  metal  nre  generally  thus  designated  in 
England. 

Fret.— When  rollers  crack  or  peel  they  are  snld  in 
England  to  fret. 

Friar, — A  light  patch  in  a  printed  sheet,  caused  by 
too  little  ink.  It  contrasts  with  a  monk,  which  comes 
from  too  much  ink.  Both  are  occasioned  by  faulty  dis- 
tribution and  rolling. 

Frtburwer,  Michael,  one  of  the  early  French  print- 
ers, began  tho  art  in  Paris  with  Ulrich  Geringaud  Martin 
Crantz.  He  was  a,  German,  coming  from  Colmar,  and 
probably  returned  thither  in  1478,  as  after  thtit  year  his 
name  no  longer  appeared  on  imprints. 

Friaer  (Fr.),— To  maekle, 


Fri&ket. — A  thin  iron  frame  fastened  by  match  joints 
Eit  one  end  to  the  tympan,  and  destined  to  fold  down  upon 
tlie  sheets  when  they  are  to  be  printed,  preventing  them 
from  moving,  and,  with  the  sheet  which  is  pasted  upon 
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it,  from  which  the  printed  matter  ia  cut  away,  designed 
to  prevent  them  from  smutting.  It  is  used  upon  all  hand- 
prossBB  and  upon  the  Adams  press. 

Frisket  Stay. — The  piece  of  wood  upon  which  the 
f  risket  is  caught  when  It  le  thrown  up. 

Friaquette  (Pr.).— Frisket. 

Fraben,  John.,  a  celebrated  printer  of  Basle,  Switz- 
erland, whose  name  was  sometimes  Latinized  as  Frobe- 
nius.  He  was  an  apprentice  of  Amerbach,  and  remained 
in  the  craft  from  1491  until  his  death  in  1537.  The  first 
edition  of  Erasmus's  Greek  Testament  was  published  by 
Froben.  Large  sums  were  spent  by  lihn  in  securing  no- 
curacy,  and  many  learned  men  acted  m  correctors  for  his 
press. 

Front  Markb. — The  lay  marks  on  the  board  nearest 
the  grippers. 

FroiiteBpiBlo  (Ital.).— The  title  to  a  hook. 

Frontispiece. — The  illustration  facing  the  title-page 
of  a  work. 

Frc-sen  Oat. — An  old  term  used  when  the  men  were 
hindered  from  working  by  reason  of  extreme  cold.  This 
is  obsolete,  a 3  Offices  are  now  thoroughly  warmed  by 
stoves  or  steam. 

Fry,  Edmund,  a  noted  type-founder  In  London,  who 
carried  on  busi  ness  for  many  years  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother  Henry,  succeeding  his  father,  Joseph  Fry.  Their 
foundry  contained  tho  chief  part  of  the  matrixes  and 
punches  in  the  learned  languages  which  had  been  em- 
braced in  the  foundry  of  James,  and  Edmund  Fry,  who 
was  the  most  learned  type-founder  of  the  day,  added 
much  to  it  in  this  respect.  He  had  originally  been  edu- 
cated for  the  medical  profession,  but  deafness,  which 
came  on  early,  prevented  him  from  following  it.  In 
17&9  he  issued  a  book  ■under  the  title  of  Pantogrnpbia, 
containing  Considerably  beyond  two  hundred  alphabets, 
among  which  were  tnirty-nino  varieties  of  Groek,  for 
which  he  had  characters  in  the  house,  and  even  after  this 
he  had  many  others  made.  In  1837  he  produced  a  char- 
acter for  the  blind ;  this  was  a  Gothic  in  capitals  and 
small  capitals.  His  foundry  was  sold  to  William  Thor- 
owgood  in  1828,  and  Dr,  Fry  died  on  December  2&, 1835, 
being  then  at  a  very  advanced  age.  His  last  years  in 
business  had  not  been  prosperous.  See  for  a  portrait  of 
Dr,  Fry  under  Silhouette. 

Fry,  William,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  esteemed  the 
best  printer  of  his  day,  was  born  in  that  city  on  Febru- 
ary 18, 1777,  Ilia  father  was  Joseph  Fry,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Revolutionary  army,  who  died  sixty  years  ago  at  the 
great  nge  of  ninety- three.  While  his  mother  was  maki  ng 
her  escape  from  the  city  at  the  entrance  of  the  British 
army  in  1777.  her  household  effects,  with  the  child,  were 
placed  upon  a  wagon  covered  with  straw.  One  of  the 
straws  accidentally  entered  his  eye  and  destroyed  its 
vision  irreparably.  He  received  a  good  general  educa- 
tion, extending,  however,  no  further  than  the  English 
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branches.  He  developed  a  remark  ably  flue  voice,  so- 
prano as  a  child  and  tenor  us  he  grew  older,  frequently 
singing  solos  at  popular  concerts.  He  served  Ids  time  as 
a.  printer,  und  in  1803  began  business  for  himself  as  i\ 
bookseller  at  36  Chestnut  street.  In  1806  he  formed  a 
partnership  as  a  printer  with  Joseph  L.  Kammcrcr,  with 
■whom  he  had  been  associated  as  a  manager  in  the  cliarity 
schools.  Mr.  Fry  was  an  excellent  pressman,  compositor 
and  proof-reader,  and  bis  reputation  had  bo  increased  that 
in  1S07  his  firm  was  selected  by  Joel  Barlow  to  print  his 
Oolumbiad.  The  design  of  this  book  wag  noble.  The 
page  was  a  quarto.  The  paintings  f  or  this  were  omcnted 

by  the  best  artists  of 
London,  and  the  cop- 
perplate engravings 
were  also  done  there 
and  in  France ;  the 
paper  was  made  in 
Rojcborough,  at  tlie 
Jones  paper  mill, 
each  sheet  hciug  sin- 
gly examined  by  the 
printor  before  it  was 
wet  down ;  tho  type, 
which  was  hvrge  in 
size,  was-  made  by 
Binny  &  Ron&ld&on, 
and  every  letter  waa 
scrutinized  both  by  a 
member  of  that  firm 
and  by  Mr.  Fry.  To 
insure  correctness  he 
offered  One  hundred 
dollars  for  each  error 
found  after  he  had  revised  it  for  press.  Tho  result 
answered  expectations.  It  wus  tho  best  printed  book  up 
to  that  time  in  America,  und  will  comparo  favorably  with 
any  since  executed.  _Fry  mudethe  ink,  to  do  which  prop- 
erly ho  studied  chemistry,  and  it  still  remains  of  its  origi- 
nal blackness.  He  was  indebted  for  the  older  to  Robert 
Fulton,  then  a  portrait  painter,  but  afterwards  the  in- 
ventor of  the  steamboat,  who  waa  familiarly  acquainted 
■with  Barlow.  Shortly  after  this  ho  studied  Hebrew,  so 
that  lie  could  print  a  Bible  in  that  language.  His  busi- 
ness kept  steadily  Increasing  until  1885,  much  of  tho  work 
of  Mathew  Carey  corning  to  him  after  tlmt  eminent  pub- 
lisher discontinued  his  own  printing-office.  Fry&  ICam- 
merer  separated  in  1810,  but  they  came  together  again 
in  1311.  In  1814  Mr.  Hammerer  died.  For  much  of  the 
time  after  1810  there  were  two  printing-offices,  one  be- 
ing in  South  Seventh  st  reet  and  the  other  near  the  debt- 
ors prison.  For  a  long  time  his  establishment  was  the 
largest  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  a  period  when  bank-notes 
wero  partially  executed  by  typography  he  was  selected 
to  no  the  work.  He  lost  heavdy  at  the  beginning  of  tile 
second  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  again  between  1817 
and  1819.  In  his  place  the  Columbian  press  waa  first 
tried,  and  when  it  proved  a  success  lie  ordered  a  largo 
number.  On  July  6,  1880,  appeared  the  National  Ga- 
zette and  LiteraryltegiBteT,  of  which  Fry  was  tho  pub- 
lisher and  Robert  "Walsh,  a  literary  man  of  taste  and  high 
literary  reputation,  the  editor.  It  was  reasonably  suc- 
cessful, and  about  1838  the  book  and  job  office  was  dis- 
continued. Newer  and  more  sensational  journals  came 
in,  however,  and  about  1840  Fry  resigned  the  journal  to 
his  sons.  In  184S  Charles  Stewart  Fry,  his  fourth  aon, 
died,  and  after  this  ho  tools  very  little  interest  in  the 
business,  William  Fry  died  in  serene  old  ago  on  Au- 
gust SI,  1854.  He  was  bred  an  ardent  Federalist,  after- 
wards becoming  a  Whig,  and  exhibited  much  interest  in 
public  questions.  Wliile  still  a  ™ry  young  man  he  was 
actively  concerned  in  tlic  organization  of  the  Society  for 
the  Establishment  and  Support  of  Common  Schools. 
With  Roberts  Vaus  and  James  J.  Barclay  and  some 
other  young  men  of  the  time  be  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  first  public  school  in  Pennsylvania,  and  never  ceased 
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to  agitate  the  question  of  public  education  until  it  be- 
came general  under  the  laws  of  the  State  in  1886.  Shortly 
before  his  death,  in  recognition  of  his  services,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  society  which  he  had  founded. 
He  also  took  much  interest  in  other  schools.  His  sons 
attained  high  distinction.  The  eldest,  Joseph  Reese,  was 
a  scholar  and  editor  of  marked  abilities.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  military  committee  of  the  Union  League  Club 
of  Philadelphia  during  the  civil  war.  William  Henry, 
tlie  second  son,  composed  the  first  American  opera,  and 
was  tho  well-known  critic  and  an  editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  for  many  years.  He  was  also  at  one^  time  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Fluladelphia  Ledger,  and  to  him  was  moat 
largely  due  the  consolidation  of  Philadelphia.  Edward 
Plunkett,  the  third  son,  experimented  much  in  printing, 
and  produced  in  1841  a  poster  of  Harlequin  and  Colum- 
bine in  eight  colors,  up  to  that  time  unexampled  in 
American  typography ,  These  sons  inherited  their  talent 
as  writers  and  musicians  from  their  father,  who  was  witty 
in  speech  and  very  skillful  as  a  writer. 

Fudge. — To  make  shift ;  to  do  work  without  the 
proper  appliances, 
FtieUe  (Sp.).— Bellows, 

Fuerte  (Sp.). — Said  of  Justification  when  tlie  line  is 
spaced  wider  than  the  measure. 

ffueraa  del  Cuerpo  (Sp,),— Size  of  the  body  (of 
type). 

Fugitive  Coloffl. — Designations  of  a  class  of  Inks 
which  are  not  permanent  in  tone,  and  change  or  fade  on 
exposure.    See  under  Colob  and  Ink, 

Full  Bound, — A  volurno  completely  covered  with 
leather. 

Full  Case. — A  ease  well  filled  with  type. 

Full  Color. — When  an  jini  pie  amount  of  ink  has  been 
used  in  printing. 

FuU  FaOG. — A  kind  of  type  on  tho  Roman  model, 
but  with  very  thick  body  marks.   Bee  Title. 

Full  Form  or  Page- — A  form  or  page  with  few  or 
no  bruiks  or  white  Hues. 

FuH  ffrflme.— A  compositor  liaving  a  regular  situa- 
tion is  said  to  have  a  full  frame. 

Full  Measure-— Type  composed  the  full  width  of 
tho  stick, and  not  in  half  measure  or  thud  measure, 

Full  Out. — In  England,  to  make  a  full  line  without 
indenting. 

Full  Page. — A  page  filled  out  from  top  to  bottom, 
as  distinct  from  a  short  page. 

Full  Fotnt. — A  common  name  for  a  period. 

Full  Press.-— When  two  men  work  at  a  hand-press, 
in  contradistinction  to  only  on*  person  working,  when  it 
is  called  half  press.  Obsolete. 

Full  Stop. — Another  name  for  a  period1. 

Fundament  (Gtcr.). — The  stone  used  in  the  bed  of 
hand-presses. 

Fundieion  (Sp.).— Foundry  ;  font  (of  type), 

Fundlr  (Sp.). — To  cast  (type,  rollers,  &c). 

Ftmicella  (Ital.). — Page  eord. 

Funakmi  (ttn.1. ,  functions). —That  part  of  tlie  work 
of  the  composing-room  which  is  not  composition,  such 
as  making-up,  reading,  &c. 

Furniture. — This  is  the  appellation  generally  given 
to  all  pieces  of  wood  or  metal  designed  to  fill  the  spaces 
in  a  form  between  the  chase  and  tho  typo  or  between 
tlie  pages,  It  may  either  be  beveled  or  straight,  in  the 
former  case  making  sideatieks  and  footsiiciis,  and  in 
the  latter  being  divided  into  reglet3  and  thick  pieces, 
Wooden  fumitnre  comes  in  lengths  of  three  feet,  al- 
though longer  strips  can  be  procured  If  desired.  Metal 
f  urnituro  docs  not  often  exceed  a  foot  in  length,  and  its 
most  usual  form  Is  as  labor  saving  furniture  or  pieces 
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cut  to  various  determinate  sizes,  which  can  he  joined  to 
form  longer  piece*.  Wooden  furniture  is  of  the  same 
height  as  a  chase,  or  five-eighths  of  au  inch.  In  thick- 
ness it  varies  from  the  finest  reglet  of  about  a  pearl  to 
several  inches  wide.  Beveled  furniture  fa  never  as  wide 
as  the  other,  the  largest  pieces  being  only  a  little  over 
an  inch  and  a  half.  Two  materials  tire  used  in  the  United 
States  for  wooden  furniture,  pine  and  Cherry ,  the  former 
being  the  cheaper.  Mahogany  was  once  employed.  The 
wood  is  divided  into  the  particular  lengths  wanted,  usu- 
ally in  such  a  way  that  what  is  cut  off  can  also  be  othor- 
wise  utilized.  In  printing-offices  generally  the  ordinary 
mitre  box  must  be  used  to  hold  the  furniture  when  it  is 
ftawed,  hut  large  offices  should  have  a  circular  saw.  It 
cuts  much  better  and  much  more  quickly .  In  sawing 
with  a  handsaw,  and  using  a  mitre  box,  the  saw  is  drawn 
towards  the  person  when  cutting,  the  wood  not  being 
likely  to  splinter  so  easily.  To  mnke  up  furniture  for  a 
new  form  the  gauge  i3  set  to  so  many  pica  cms  and  new 
furniture  is  cut  from  it.  Thus,  in  course  of  time  all  sixes 
can  be  found  in  the  drawer.  Old  furniture  should  only 
bis  recnt  when  It  has  become  warped  or  when  the  ends 
have  bocn  broken.  If  the  wooden  pieces  have  often  been 
wet  and.  afterwards  dried  they  are  almost  certain  to  be 
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warped.  A  number  of  thin  pieces  of  reglet  should  never 
be  employed  together  for  filling  up  a  blank.  They  yield 
too  much  and  too  unequally.  Large  pieces  ane  required, 
The  rcgulaT  lengths  which  should  be  cut  aro  for  side- 
sticks  and  footslicts,  the  length  and  width  of  chases, 
allowing  for  look-up,  and  then  descending  by  half  inches 
until  they  are  only  &  foot  long.  From  this  the  descent 
should  be  to  six  inches  by  a  tnird  of  an  inch,  and  from 
this  lower  by  pica  cms.  Kegleta,  meaning  by  the  latter 
term  two-line  pica  and  less,  and  wider  pieces,  will  rise 
similarly  by  ems,  two  ems  and  half  inches.  Perhaps  as 
Jong  a  piece  as  will  be  needed  will  he  forty  Inches,  which 
Will  do  for  a  single-sheet  poster  the  long  way.  But  or- 
dinarily two  pieces  can  be  joined  when  required.  Labor- 
saving  wooden  furniture  is  now  common.  Oases  or  racks 
for  it  arc  to  be  had  in  several  different  styles. 

Metal  furniture  nrst  cume  into  use  in  book  offices  for 
the  greater  certainty  of  register.  When  forms  were 
locked  up  and  put  on  the  press  they  often  would  not 
register  on  account  of  the  warping  or  expansion  of  the 
wood.  Iron  was  used  sixty  years  ago  to  obviate  this 
difficulty,  but  it  rusted,  Type-metal  furniture  was  later 
employed,  the  original  form  being  like  that  of  a  very 
wide  If,  as :  M.  This  was  and  is  much  used  for  gutters 
and  headpieces ;  but  about  1853  or  1&54  a  hollow  furni- 
ture, covering  more  than  twice  the  surface  of  the  former 
device  for  the  same  weight  and  comprising  thin  and  thick 
pieces,  was  brought  out.   The  objection  against  these 


contrivances  has  been  that  they  have  rarely  been  dressed 
with  accuracy,  oven  by  the  best  type-founders,  and  con- 
sequently cannot  be  depended  upon  for  size.  Metal  fur- 
niture is  made  in  pieces  of  2,  -5, 4,  5,  6,  8  and  10  picas  in 
width  and  4, 
5,  6,  8, 10,  IS, 
SOj  ZS  and  50 
in  length. 

The  Eng- 
lish sizes  for 
furniture  arc 
for  double 
broad  8  ems 
pica  wide; 
broad  and 
narrow,  7; 
double  nar- 
row, ft;  broad, 
4 ;  and  nar- 
row, 

Of  late  steel 
furniture  has 
been  brought 
into  use. 
With  this  the 
whole  space  is 
not  covered 

with  furniture,  but  one  piece  is  brsieed  against  another 
in  such  a  way  that  comparatively  few  pieces  will  answer 
the  purpose.  The  metal  is  one-half  by  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  dimensions,  and  the  pieces  are  made  in  pairs,  be- 
ing so  constructed  that  they  will  notch  into  each  other. 
The  lengths  begin  at  two  inches  and  rise  to  twelve,  hut 
larger  pieces  are  made  to  order.  This  furniture  averages 
twelve  inches  to  a  pound. 

Houghton,  in  his  Every -Day  Book,  published  in  1846, 
In  which  the  first  suggestions  for  the  systematic  cutting 
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of  furniture  appear,  believed  that  the  following  sizes 
would  be  enough,  in  cms : 


ia 

87 

57 

71 

97 

10 

40 

00 

30 

100 

18 

43 

68 

83 

107 

21 

45 

65 

85 

114 

34 

47 

67 

87 

130 

37 

50 

70 

00 

130 

30 

53 

72 

M 

85 

55 

7fi 

95 

and  a  few  longer  pieces  for  use  with  posters.  It  is  not 
necessary  with  sidesticks  and  footsticks  to  have  both  of 
them  of  the  exact  length ;  if  none  of  the  right  length  are 
at  liand  the  sldestick  may  project  half  an  inch  or  an  inch 
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beyond  the  matter.  The  only  precaution  necessary  to 
observo  is  that  it  does  not  bind  against  the  footstick. 

It  ia  usual  to  stow  away  furniture  In  drawers  of  vary- 
ing length,  each  being  the  exact  size  of  the  pieces  intend- 
ed to  he  placed  thero.  While  this  plan  ia  generally  not 
carried  out  to  its  full  extent,  almost  all  offices  try  to  ap- 
proximate to  it.  Furniture  drawers  are  matte  on  the 
following  described  plan,  or  something  similar  to  it.  The 
width  or that,  here  shown  is  thirty  inches,  the  thickness  of 
the  partitions  being  added,  and  the  depth  twenty -eight, 
the  partitions  being  likewise  added : 


14 


12 


IS 


10 


90 


S3 


£4 


5*6 


Bearing  divides  his  furniture  drawer  into  twenty  com- 
partments, beginning  with  the  smallest  sizes  on  the  left- 
hand  Side :  13,  lfl,  IS  21,  34,  30, 88,  43,  48,  64,  60, 73,  84, 
96,  108,  ISO,  144,  193  and  816  ems.  He  place*  it 
under  tho  stone. 

DeYinne  use*  in  his  office  a  cabinet  to  receive  furni- 
ture. It  contains  twenty-eight  drawers ;  twelve  on  one 
side  and  sixteen  on  the  other.  They  are  of  unequal  depth, 
to  suit  different  lengths  of  furniture,  and  every  length 
stands  on  its  narrowest  end.  If  too  lung  a  piece  is  put 
in  the  drawer  cannot  he  shoved  in ;  if  too  short,  its  sliert- 
neas  is  at  once  detected.  This  device  effectually  prevents 
the  mixing  of  lengths.  Each  drawer  Is  divided  into  two 
compartments  of  proximate  sizes,  like  IS  and  13  ems 
pica,  so  that  the  compositor  can  select  either  length  when 
the  drawer  is  open.  Each  compartment  contains  longi- 
tudinal trays  for  six  widths :  Nonpareil,  pica,  two-line, 
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four-line,  six-line  and  ten-line.  The  pulling  out  and  shov- 
ing in  of  the  drawer  does  not  throw  the  standing  pieces 
into  confusion,  even  when  the  compartments  are  only 
half  full.  AH  pieces  of  furniture  are  neatly  planed  and 
squared,  and  have  the  numbers  of  their  length  in  picas 
Stamped  in  their  ends.    These  drawers  contain  sixty 
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lengths  of  furniture ;  beginning  with  12  picas,  advancing 
by  one  pica  up  to  60  picas,  and  from  61}£  to  70J^  picas. 
Properly  numbered  on  the  outalde,  the  compositor  who 
picks  up  an  odd  piece  on  the  stone  knows  at  once  in  what 
drawer  it  belongs.  The  graduation  of  one  pica  eaeh, 
from  12  to  GO  picas,  is  found  close  enough  for  all  pur- 
poses. No  one  has  occasion  to  use  a  saw, for  exact  fur- 
uiture  Is  always  at  hand, and  the  pieces  can  be  combined 
for  lengths  beyond  TOW  picas.  Tliey  (ire  largely  used 
not  only  for  job-work,  but  as  head-bolts  and  gutter-pieces 
In  book  forms  and  for  the  blanking  out  of  open  forms. 

Furniture  Gauge. — The  gauge  used  in  measuring 
the  f uniltuie  of  a  form  before  sending  it  to  press.  See 
Form-Gauge. 

Fumlval,  Richard,  was  an  English  printing-press 
builder  who  was  bom  at  Halshaw  JJoor,  near  Bolton, 
Lancashire,  in  the  year  1836.  Ho  served  his  apprentice- 
ship as  an  engineer,  and  afterwards  entered  the  employ- 
ment of  a  celebrated  firm  of  tool  makers,  becoming  a 
foreman.  In  18G9  he  began  business  on  bis  own  account 
in  a  suburb  of  Manchester.  In  ISOu  he  removed  to  Ard- 
wick  and  in  1877  to  Reddish,  where  a  long  range  of  work- 
shops was  erected,  He  manufactured  presses,  cutting- 
machines,  hot-rolling  machines  and  all  other  apparatus 
for  use  in  a  printing- 
office,  his  work  being 
held  in  high  esteem. 
He  died  on  Decem- 
ber 11, 1886. 

Fuaa  der  Kol- 
iimne  (Ger.). — Foot 
of  the  page. 

Fust,  John. — 

This  historic  j>erson- 
Eige,  otherwise  known 
as  Faust,  was  one  of 
tlie  three  persons  liv- 
ing in  Montz  between 
1440  and  1400  to  whom 
is  ascribed  the  Inven- 
tion of  printing,  the 

other  two  being  John  johh  fust. 

Gutenberg  and  Peter 

Schoeffer.   Fust  was  a  wealthy  goldsmith  of  that  city, 
and  appears  to  have  been  invited  into  partnership  with 
Gutenberg  that  ho  might  supply  the  money  which  was 
needed.   The  latter  had  been  making  experiments  with 
typos  before  he  left  Strasbourg  in  1444-5,    In  1460  the 
partnership  began,  Fust  supplying  1,600  florins,  and 
it  lasted  until  145B,  when  the  goldsmith  sued  Guten- 
berg for  the  recovery  of  the  money  lent,  which  then 
had  been  swollen,  by  interest  cluirges  nod  other  ex- 
penses, to  3,030  florins.    The  judges  decided  that  a 
certain  sum  Was  due  from  Gutenberg,  which  ho  could 
not  pay,  and  in  consequence  the  whole  of  the  print- 
ing apparatus  which  had  been  added  since  the  part- 
nersliip  began  fell  into  Fust's  hands.   The  latter 
joined  with  him  Peter  Schoeffer,  his  son-in-law,  and 
carried  on  business  until  the  taking  of  Mentz  In  1492, 
when  the  art  was  spread  abroad,  Between  14B3  and 
1461  there  is  no  known  work  from  the  press  of  Fust 
and  Schoeffer,  In  1463  Fust  took  the  Bibles  which 
they  issued  in  that  year  to  Paris,  from  which,  per- 
haps, arose  the  legend  about  Faustus  and  the  Devil. 
See  under  Devil..  In  146S  they  published  an  edition 
of  the  Offices  of  Cicero,  and  republished  it  In  1466. 
Soon  after  this  last  date  Fust  made  another  journey 
to  Paris,  where  he  died,  as  is  commonly  believed, 
from  the  plague.  On  October  30, 1406,  a  mass  was  cele- 
brated for  him. 

The  question  of  tho  exact  share  which  John  Fust  had 
in  the  founding  of  the  new  art  will  not  be  discussed  in 
this  place.  Under  Gutenkbtro,  Johh  ;  Invention  of 
PitrNTnra ;  Kostkr,  Lc-Ttrenb  Jauszooh,  and  Bohoef- 
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fer.  Peter,  will  be  found  the  details  of  the  history,  so 
far  as  know  a,  ami  the  arguments  for  and  against  Fust's 
part  In  the  invention.  For  a  long  time  liist  was  said 
to  have  himself  acquired  a  knowledge  of  printing  from 
Kostcr,  and  to  have  conveyed  his  information  to  Menta. 
This  story  is  owing  to  Junius,  who  declares  that  a  certain 
John  was  employed  in  Holland  to  assist  the  printer  in 
Haarlem  L  lie  was  bound  by  oath  not  to  reveal  the  secrets 
of  his  business,  yet  in  spite  of  this  he  seized  the  first, 
favorable  opportunity,  that  afforded  by  the  festivities  on 
Christmas  Kve,  'when  he  flew  Into  the  closet  where  the 
types  were  kept,  packed  up  the  instruments  used  in  mak- 
ing them  that  belonged  to  his  master,  and  which  had  been 
eonstructed  by  his  own  hands,  and  slunk  away  from 
the  house  with  the  booty.  He  went  first  to  Amsterdam, 
thence  to  Cologne,  and  finally  to  Mentat  where  he  reaped 
an  abundant  reward.  Junius  names  the  books  he  printed 
in  1442  or  1441,  which  are  not  now  known  to  exist,  and 
which  are  twelve  on-  thirteen  y  care  earlier  than  anything 
from  Gutenberg's  press  of  which  the  date  can  be  deter- 
mined. This  connection  of  Fust  with  the  matter  is  now 
abraodoned  by  all.  The  wealth  of  the  known  Fust,  the 
improbability  that  printing  existed  in  Ifaarlem  so  early, 
the  immense  load  of  wooden  Modes  which  Fust  would 
have  had  to  take  away,  and  the  futility  of  going  to  Am- 
sterdam must  be  evident.  If  types  made  of  wood  alone 
were  needed  any  skillful  workman,  with  chisel,  knife, 
saw  and  plane,  could  do  as  well  as  Koster  lad  done,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  neatness  of  face.  His  prsitjtical 
experience  in  printing  was  enough.  The  material  was 
every  where.  Tools  eottld  oe  bought  for  a  few  florins, 
and  any  carpenter  could  construct  a  press. 


Fust  appears  to  have  been  a  skillful  man  of  business, 
while  Gutenberg  was  not.  The  partnership  between 
Gutenberg  and  Fust  was  for  five  years,  in  which  time  the 
work  contemplated  by  the  latter  was  to  be  completed. 
This  was  undoubtedly  ono  of  the  Bibles,  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  partnership,  which  were  not  specified,  Fust 
was  to  advance  to  Gutenberg  800  guilders,  at  6  per  cent, 
interest.  The  tools  and  materials  made  by  Gutenberg 
for  the  usee  of  the  partnership  were  to  remain  mortgaged 
to  Fust  us  security  for  this  loon  of  800  guilders,  until  the 
whole  sum  should  he  paid.  When  the  tools  and  materials 
were  ready  Fust  was  obliged  by  his  contract  *o  furnish 
Gutenberg  with  300  guilders  every  year  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  paper,  vellum,  Ink,  wages  and  the 
other  materials  which  would  1m  required  for  too  execu- 
tion of  the  work.  For  these  advances  Fust  was  to  have 
one-half  of  the  profits  jnade  from  the  enJe  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  tho  partnership.  Fust  was  exempted  from  the 
performance  of  any  work  or  service  connected  with  the 
partnership,  and  was  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  any 
of  its  debts. 

The  books  which  bear  the  Joint  titles  of  Fust  and 
Sehoeffer  Are  the  Psalter  of  1457,  In  large  folio ;  the  same 
in  1459,  with  some  variations;  the  Rationale  Divinomm 
Omciorum  of  Durand,  1450 ;  the  Clementine  Constitu- 
tions, 1400 ;  the  Bible  in  the  Vulgate,  1463  and  1405 ;  a 
German  Bible,  Bulls  of  Pope  Pius  II.,  1465 ;  Liber  9ex- 
tua  Decretalimn  Bonifaeii  VIII.,  1405;  Cicero's  Offices, 
1405,  and  the  same  In  1460  ■  Rhythmical  Grammar,  1406. 
A  number  of  other  books  are  supposed  to  have  ema- 
nated from  their  press  because  of  the  similarity  of  type 
used. 
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THE  seventh  letter  of  the  alphabet.  The 
lower  ease  assumes  more  forma  than  any 
other  character,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to 
lay  down  rules  for  It,  In  thiekness  it  is 
a  trifle  greater  than  the  en  quadrat.  The 
capital  letter  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  character 
C,  from  which  it  was  separated  in  thoesuiy  ages  of  1  tonic. 
Diomeri  Calls  it  a  new  consonant.  A  numeral  G  was  im- 
cicntly  used  for  400,  ami  with  a  dash  over  it  for  40,000. 

GL  H. — A  printer's  slung  expression  intimating  that 
information  imparted  to  one  was  pic  viously  Know  n ,  An 
English  expression,  not  used  here. 

&,  I. — A  printer's  slang  expression  for  general  indul- 
gence, such  as  celebrating  a  birthday  or  an  apprentice 
coming;  out  of  his  time.  An 
English  expression,  not  in  use 
hare. 

Gaelic.— The  language  of 
the  North  of  Scotland,  proba- 
bly prevailing  in  early  times 
over  the  whole  of  Hint  country, 
It  bears  a  very  close  resem- 
blance to  Erse,  or  the  original 
language  of  Ireland,  and  is 
often  called  by  that  name.  It 
consists  of  eighteen  letters ,  a,  b, 

c,  d,  e,  f ,  g,  h ,  i,  1,  ta,  n,  o,  p,  r,  b,  t,  u.  Of  these  five  ai* 
vowels,  a,  e,  I,  O,  u,  and  the.  remainder  aro  consonants. 
Very  little  isJ  printed  in  Gaelic 

Chi{j-Ijn w. — A  law  passed  during  the  presidency  of 
JoIid  Adams  which  made  it  im  offense  punishable  by  flue 
and  imprisonment  for  any  one  to  write,  print,  utteT  or 
publish  any  false,  scandalous  and  malicious  writing  re- 
specting either  House  of  Congress  or  the  President,  This 
very  foolish  act,  aa  it  is  now  believed  to  have  been,  ex- 
pired by  limitation  in  1801. 

Gage  Paper-CuttBr. — A  paper-cutter  which  was 
formerly  manufactured,  at  Manchester,  N,  II. 

Gages  (Fr.).— Wagca. 

G&fjnor  (TV.) .  — To  gain ;  to  take  in  more  words  in  tho 
line,  Uie  sliest  or  the  page  ;  to  be  thinner  than  another 
face  of  type, 

GaiUarde  (Fr .),— A  French  body  of  type  butwuen 
eight  and  nine  points,  or  between  brevier  and  bourgeois. 
Galta  (Sp.). — A  printing-office  joke. 
GalSe  (Fr.).— A  galley ;  gal&e  A  coulisse,  a  slice  golleyt 
Galara.  (Sp,),— Galley. 

Galerada  (Bp.),— The  mutter  contained  in  a  galley ; 
also  its  proof. 

Gt&lerle  (Fr.), — The  composing-room, 

Galerin  (Sp.).— A  wooden  galley,  open  on  one  side 
and  at  the  end. 

Gallarda  (Sp.). — Brevier  or  eight  point. 

Gallery. — A  term  which  Is  frequently  used  as  the  title 
to  booka  of  illustrations,  being  borrowed  from  the  collec- 
tions of  pictures  and  statuary  generally  Styled  galleries. 

Galley.— A  shallow  quadrangular  box,  open  on  the 
top  and  at  one  end,  into  which  type  is  placed  after  it  has 
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been  set,  The  original  implement  was  of  wood,  with  bot- 
tom, back  Jind  one  end  Only.  This  is  Still  largely  used  in 
Europe  and  in  remote  oihecs  in  America.  But  most  of 
those  in  this  country  arc  of  wood  and  brass,  the  bottom 
isnd  edges  being  brass,  while  wood  is  used  in  the  frame. 
Many  are  of  brass  alone,  while  there  are  also  small  gal- 
leys made  of  type  metal,  ■which  are  employed  by  com- 
positors on  daily  papers  for  use  in  distribution,  Zirie  is 
used  abroad.  The  usual  length  of  a  brass  galley  is  two 
feet,  and  its  usual  width  is  from  five  to  ten  inches.  A 
shorter  galley  used  by  make-ups  and  job-hands  is  gen- 
erally ofconsidcrnble  wid  th.  The  page  is  carefully  made 
up  on  it,  tied  and  then  slid  off  on  the  stone.  Formerly 
slice  galleys  were  much  used.  The  bottom  of  the  galley 
was  false,  and  after  the  page  had  been  made  up  this  false 


bottom  could  he  drawn  out,  with  themattoT  upon  it, and 
carried  to  the  Stone,  wIictc  the  page  was  deposited  by 
sliding,  A  sfcundiug-gallcy  is  one  upon  wluoh  matter  is 
emptied ;  a  savings-galley  one  upon  which  such  head- 
ings and  lines  are  pnt  as  will  afterwards  prove  useful  to 
the  compositor ;  an  emptying-galley  a  place  for  empty- 
ing matter  us  set  up,  and  a,  distributing-galley  a  place 
for  depositing  matter  which  is  to  be  distributed.  See 
under  those  heads, 

Gtalley-Preas. — A  pTcss  designed  to  prove  galloya. 
See  Prooi'-Phebs. 

Galley-Rack.— A  rack  for  galleys,  generally  after 
composition  is  completed, 
Sometimes  the  matter  is  held 
for  a  long  time,  and  ajpeat  ac- 
cumulation results.  Tliero arc 
therefore  several  f  onus  of  con- 
struction. 

Galley-Rest.— An  attach- 
ment to  a  stand  made  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  con- 
venient resting-place  for  gal- 
leys, so  that  tlioy  may  not  be 
pijited  on  cases  that  contain 
type. 

Galley-Slavea.  —  An  an- 
cient term  of  derision  applied 
by  pressmen  to  compositors. 
Its  origin  is  obvious,  us  the 
typesetters  must  continually 

lie  near  their  galleys,  Tho  corresponding  term  in  Ger^ 
man  to  galley  is  Schiff,  a  ship  or  boat, 

Galley-Slutfa.— The  compositor's  slugs,  by  which  he 
marks  bis  mutter. 
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Galley- BtickB.—  Long  sidesticks  used  on  galleys  for 
locking  up.  On  some  daily  newspapers  they  are  made 
of  metal  ;  old  type  met«l  will  answer  very  well.  They 
do  not  need  to  be  strong. 

Gallows. — Id  a  wooden  hand-press  the  frame  fit  and 
beneath  the  cud  to  hold  up  the  tympan.  so  that  It  may 
not  fall  flat,  but  shall  be  rai&od  to  an  angle  of  twenty  or 
thirty  degrees.  It  has  two  legs  and  a  crosspioce  at  the 
top,  and  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  gallows. 

Gallows  Sockots. — Two  piece*  of  wood  with  square 
mortises  in  them  which  receive  the  ends  of  the  gallows. 
They  are  nailed  or  strewed  upon  the  plank  behind  the 
tympana,  —Savage. 

Qally,  Merritt,  an  Inventor  of  printing-presses,  was 
bora  in  Western  New  York  on  August  ft,  1838.  His 
father  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  settled  in  Rochester  in 
1889,  and  died  in  1844,  leaving  his  son  without  an  inher- 
itance.  At  eleven  years  of  age  he  was  apprenticed  to 

the  printing  business, 
for  whieh  he  showed 
on  aptitude.  ^  After 
this  be  published  a 
newspaper  and  did 
Job-printing  and  en- 
graving, but  believ- 
ing a  more  liberal 
education  would  fidd 
to  his  usefulness  ho 
determined  to  go  to 
college.  He  entered 
the  Rochester  Uni- 
versity in  1858,  was 
graduated  in  1863, 
and  afterwards  at  the 
Theological  Seminary 
at  Auburn,  preaching 
for  two  years  regular- 
ly before  leaving  the 
seminary.  He  was  or- 
dained as  a  minister  by  the  Presbytery  of  Lyons,  and 
served  as  a  preacher  and  pastor  for  three  years,  when  he 
was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  pulpit.  The  Universal 
printing-press  was  invented  by  him  In  1869,  and  soon 
after  he  made  great  improvements  in  telegraphic  appa- 
ratus. In  1878  he  devised  a  method  for  converting  in  ma- 
chinery variable  into  invariable  velocity  without  affecting 
the  source  of  power.  Later  he  invented  self -playing  in- 
struments for  the  automatic  production  of  organ  and 
piano  music,  whieh  would  not  only  render  the  notes  but 
the  expression ;  but  the  greatest  number  of  his  inven- 
tions have  been  in  printing  apparatus.  In  all  lines  over 
five  hundred  patents  have  been  granted  to  him 

GaJyaniaer  (Fr.). — To  cover  by  electro-plating,  as 
wood  letter. 

Galvanism. — A  form  of  electricity  which  derives  its 
name  from  Galvani,  its  Italian  discoverer.  It  has  en- 
tered quite  extensively  into  the  work  of  *lectrotyping, 
a  process  which  is  described  in  several  foreign  languages 
by  some  word  derived  from  the  name  Galvani,  The  pro- 
duction of  electricity  In  this  case  arises  from  the  action 
of  an  acid  in  the  cell  between  two  plates  of  dissimilar 
metals,  that  which  is  the  more  oxldable  giving  out  posi- 
tive electricity,  The  forms  in  which  the  piles  have  been 
constructed  are  numerous.  When  quantity  with  a  feeble 
tension  is  required  a  single  pair  of  plates,  such  as  zinc 
and  copper,  with  extensive  surfaces,  separated  by  very 
dilute  acid  ,will  answer;  for  greater  power  more  plates  are 
needed,  or  metals  which  excite  a  greater  action.  Many 
improvements  have  been  made  upon  this  Original  form. 
The  electricity  thus  cscited  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
given  out  by  the  common  machine,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  method  of  producing  galvanism  is  con- 
tinuous. When  in  any  way  diseliargea  it  is  immediately 
reproduced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  zinc.  Sec  Eiectko- 
tyfinq. 
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Qalvanlamo  (8p.). — Electro  typing. 

Q&lTauO  (Fr.). — An  electrotype. 

G«lvani  igly  phy . — A  method  of  etching  upon  a  plate 
of  zine,  covered  with  varnish.  Ink  or  varnish  is  rolled 
over  the  plate,  the  ink  adhering  only  to  the  parts  which 
it  touches,  every  application,  when  dry,  raising  the  coat- 
ing, and  consequently  deepening  the-  etched  lines.  From 
tins  original  a.  plate  is  electrotypod  which  can  be  used 
typographically. 

GalTranocrraphy.— A  process  for  obtaining  copper- 
plate engravings  by  covering  n  plate  of  silvered  copper 
with  several  coats  of  a  paint  composed  of  any  oxide,  such 
as  that  of  iron,  burnt  sienna,  or  graphite,  ground  with 
linseed-oil ,  The  substance  of  these  coats  is  thick  or  thin, 
according  to  the  intensity  to  be  given  to  the  lights  and 
shades.  The  plate  is  then  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
galvanic  battery,  from  which  another  plate  is  obtained, 
reproducing  an  intaglio  copy,  with  all  of  the  imeveuness 
of  the  Original  painting.  This  is  an  actual  copperplate, 
resembling  an  aquatint  engraving.  It  may  be  touched 
up  by  the  engraving  tools.  This  process  has  been  im- 
proved upon  by  outlines  etched  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
the  tones  laid  on  with  a  roulette.  An electrotypod  copy 
of  this  sunk  plate  is  obtained.  On  this  Second  raised  plate 
the  artist  completes  hi?  picture  by  means  o£  chalks  and 
iudia  ink,  and  puts  in  the  lights  and  shades ;  from  this 
a  second  electrotypod  copy  is  made.  This  second  copy, 
the  third  in  the  older  of  procedure,  serves,  after  being 
touched  up,  to  print  from  by  the  Copperplate  press. 

GalranOplaBtie  Process. — A  method  of  obtaining 
electrotypes  of  fossil  fishes  and  similar  objects  which  can 
be  printed  on  typographical  presses.  The  method  used 
in  Austria  is  described  as  follows :  By  means  of  succes- 
sive layers  of  gutta-porcha  applied  to  the  stone  inclosing 
the  petrified  fish  a  mold  is  obtained,  which,  being  after- 
wards submitted  to  the  action  of  a  battery,  is  quickly  cov- 
ered with  coatings  of  copper,  forming  a  plate  upon  which 
all  of  the  marks  of  the  fish  are  reproduced  in  relief,  and 
whieh,  when  printed,  gives  a  result  upon  the  paper  iden- 
tical with  the  object  itself. 

GaJTanoplastik  (Gcr.)  — Electrotyping, 

GaJ"ranotypie        — Electrolyplng. 

Gamiiaro  (Ital.). — A  doublet. 

Gan»r  (Sp.}. — To  gain  a  line  by  running  back, 

GiinB&fuBBchen  (Ger.),— Quotation  marks. 

Gaiaanoncinofltul,) Bourgeois.  This  type,  which 
Is  a  little  birger  than  our  bourgeois,  is  much  more  used  in 
Italy  than  here. 

Garamond  (Fr.).— A  size  of  type  equal  to  ten  points 
on  Didot-'s  system,  or  about  equal  to  a  amall-bodied  small 
pica. 

Gar  am  ond,  Claude,  a  French  type-founder  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  freed  the  characters  of  that  nation 
from  all  of  the  Gothic  features  which  they  had  previous- 
ly possessed.  His  influence  extended  to  all  of  the  Latin 
countries  and  to  Holland,  Belgium  and  England.  Fran- 
cis I. ,  in  his  anxiety  to  establish  the  University  of  Paris 
on  the  best  possible  foundation,  showed  special  interest 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, and  in  1038  ordered  the  erection  of  a  printing- 
office  (the  predecessor  of  the  government  printing-office 
of  to-day)  to  be  devoted  to  the  reproduction  of  important 
works  in  those  languages.  Garamond,  then  very  famous 
as  a  letter-founder,  made  for  this  office  Roman  type  after 
the  models  of  Jenson,  and  by  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  Robert  Stephens  produced  several  exquisite  fonts  of 
Greek  in  imitation  of  the  beautiful  Greek  manuscript 
of  Ange  Yergece,  wlio  held  the  office  of  king's  writer  in 
Greek  letters.  This  type  was  so  beautiful  that  it  rescued 
Frimce  from  the  discredit  of  being  far  surpassed  in  Greek 
typography  by  the  publications  of  the  AMI,  The  ma- 
trixes made  by  Garamond  were  taken  by  Robert  Stephens 
to  Geneva  in  1&G1,  when  he  fled  from  the  persecutions 
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of  the  Sorbonne,  and  it  is  believed  that  although  a  royal 
ordinance  of  1541  had  ordered  him  a  kingly  retrain eritlon 
for  his  labors  in  preparing  this  type  St  hud  never  been 
paid,  and  that  he  considered  the  matrices  of  Goramond 
his  own  property,  the  type  nod  punches  remaining  in  the 
royal  prlnting-omcc.  Paul  Stephens,  the  grandson  of 
Robert,  in  1613  pledged  these  matrixes  to  the  city  of  Ge- 
ne™ for  a  loan  of  fifteen  hundred  crowns  of  gold,  and 
they  were  taken  baek  to  Paris  in  1621  by  Antoine  Ste- 
phens, sod  of  Paul,  and  printer  to  the  king  and  clergy, 
to  be  used  on  an  edition  of  Hie  Greek  fathers,  they  having 
been  obtained  from  the  Genevan  government  by  Louis 
XIII.  for  that  p  urpose.  Gammond  s  type  was  celebrated 
throughout  Europe.    He  died  in  1531. 

Garampne  (It&l.),— Long  primer,  or  body  ten  In  the 
Italian  aeries. 

Gardiner,  Robert  S.,  a  printer  of  Boston,  was  born 
in  New  York  on  March  0, 184S,  He  entered  the  printing 

trade  in  168T  aa  a 
  press-feeder  and  of- 
fice-boy in  the  office 
of  the  Daily  Trav- 
eler, Troy,  T$.  Y.,  and 
after  the  wu£  v*iia  em- 
ployed  aa  clerk  and 
salesman  by  the  rail- 
way-printing Arm  of 
Sanford,  Harroun  & 
Co.,  Kew  York,  that 
house  and  George 
Bailey,  of  Buffalo, 
being  at  the  time  the 
only  concerns  in 
America  currying  on 
the  business  of  print- 
ing railway  tickets. 
In  1878  he  joined 
Band,  Avery  &  Co., 
of  Boston,  where  he 
remained  until  1883, 
when  by  the  pur- 
chase of  its  railroad  plant  by  the  Kand- Avery  Supply 
Company,  which  company  he  then  formed,  and  which  he 
has  since  controlled  as  vice-president  and  manager,  there 
was  established  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous 
houses  in  the  country.    Mr.  Gardiner  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Master  Printers*  Club  of  Boston. 
Garnir  (Fr.), — To  furnish ;  to  supply. 
GtarnitUTe  (Fr,), — Furniture.    Tho  kinds  of  metal 
furniture  most  used  in  France  are  the  Didot,  with  two 
side  pieces  held  together  by  a  transverse  plate  with  cir- 
cular apertures,  and  the  garniture  a  colonnes,  in  which 
bare  extend  at  intervals  from  side  to  side, 

Garter.  -A  curved  piece  of  metal,  used  to  hold  the 
spindle  of  a  band-press  in  position. 

Gas. — Illuminating  gas  has  been  in  use  in  London  since 
1807,  and  in  New  York  since  1833.  Westminster  Bridge 
was  illuminated  by  gas  in  1918,  and  one  palish  in  West- 
minster lighted  its  streets  with  It  in  1&14,  Meters  were 
Invented  the  nest  year.  Morning  newspapers,  first  among 
printing-offices,  employed  gas,  mid  bet  iv  sen  18B3  and  1S40 
they  and  theatres  in  largo  towns  in  the  United  States  haul 
passed  permanently  beyond  oil-lamps  and  candles.  In 
a  well-lighted  book  and  job  office  in  this  country  gas 
will  rarefy  be  required  for  more  than  an  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing and  two  hours  in  the  afternoon ;  and  if  there  is  no 
regular  night  work  it  is  not  essential  to  have  a  gas-burner 
at  each  stand.  On  morning  newspapers  the  compositor 
should,  if  possible,  have  a  stand  to  himself  and  one  gas- 
light, made  so  as  to  swing  to  cither  case.  Where  be  only 
has  half  a  stand  each  compositor  should  have  a  light, 
with  a  good  shade.  The  emptying-galley,  Hie  copy-desk 
and  the  places  for  tho  make-up  should  liave  an  abun- 
dance of  lights  considerably  above  the  heads  of  the  men. 
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Good  ventilation  must  be  provided,  as  some  of  tho  gas  is 
unconsumed,  and  the  oxygen  in  tho  air  is  burned  out  by 
the  flame.  No  very  accurate  tables  have  ever  been  made 
of  the  dost  of  giis  for  a  printing-omco ,  it  does  not  vary 
far,  however,  from  a  cent  and  a  half  an  hour  per  light 
with  gas  at  $%.S0  per  1,000  feet.  On  newspapers  gas  has 
lately  been  to  some  extent  superseded  by  electric  lights, 
the  hitter  being  both  cooler  and  brighter,    See  Light. 

Gaa-Engine. — A  very  compact  machine,  taking  little 
space,  which  depends  upon  the  explosion  or  sudden  ex- 
pansion of  gas  by  heat  to 
move  a  piston,  as  in  the 
steam-engine.  This  ex- 
plosion may  take  place, 
according  to  the  type  of 
machine,  »t  every  out- 
ward motion  of  the  piston 
or  every  other  motion,  A 
certain  portion  of  gas, 
mixed  with  atmospheric 
air,  is  forced  into  a  hol- 
low chamber  and  then  ig- 
nited, either  by  a  hot  pin, 
a  revolving  Jet  of  flame 
or  some  other  way.  The 
gas  becomes  very  sud- 
denly increased  in  vol- 
ume and  drives  out  the 
piston.  The  gas  is  then 
extruded,  the  piston  re- 
turns on  the  backward 
stroke  and  the  process  is 
repeated.  The  present 
gas-engines  have  originated  since  1874,  but  mueh  experi- 
menting was  done  before  that  date.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
inventors  of  the  villous  machines  that  it  is  far  more  eco- 
nomical with  coal  than  even  a  low-pressure  Cornish  en- 
gine, and  that  there  Is  no  possibility  of  derangement  or 
accident,  if  cleanliness  is  observed.  It  is  very  compact 
and  noiseless,  occupies  little  floor  space,  and  requires  the 
service  of  no  engineer.  When  not  needed  for  work  the 
gas  can  be  turned  off,  and  tho  machine  is  stopped. 

GaSBS  (Oct.).— The  alley  between  two  stands  at  which 
compositor's  are  working, 

Gather  Corrections.— To  tfike  letters  from  the  case 
in  order  and  carry  them  to  the  stone,  there  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  wrong  lotters  in  the  form. 

Gathering. — Gathering  of  books  is  to  take  one  sheet 
from  every  heap,  beginning  with  the  last  sheet  tirst,  via,, 
at  the  left-hand  end  of  the  range. — Mxwft.  We  now  re- 
verse the  heap  and  place  the  first  signature  where  they 
used  to  plaice  the  last ;  they  then  gathered,  placing  each 
sheet  upon  the  other ;  we  now  gather  under  each  sheet, 
which  is  a  much  quicker  way, — Savage. 

Gathering  is  also  described  under  BoonBrsrDnrG,  The 
sheets  are.  folded,  a  variation  from  the.  custom  of  the  last 
century.  Gathering-machines  are  now  used,  In  form  like 
a  revolving-table.  The  circumference  is  divided  into 
eight,  ten  or  more  parts,  and  upon  eaeh  of  these  is  a  pile 
of  sheets,  ready  folded,  Girls  sit  around  the  table,  and 
as  it  revolves  pick  one  sheet  from  each  pile ;  thus  in  one 
revolution,  if  there  are  twelve  girls  and  there  are  enough 
piles,  twelve  complete  books  urc  gathered.  Under  the 
old  plan  each  girl  was  in  the  way  of  all  of  the  others, 
when  many  were  employed.  Tho  form  of  construction 
of  this  revolving-table  is  much  like  that  of  the  carousals 
in  the  parks  of  our  great  cities.  There  is  a  circular  rail- 
way beneath,  of  a  Single  rail ;  the  circumference  is  held 
up  by  iron  rods  which  meet  at  a  perpendicular  part  in 
the  centre,  which  fits  into  a  socket  both  at  tho  floor  and 
in  the  ceiling.  The  rim  is  also  securely  bracod  across  the 
diameter, 

Gathering-Table.— A  table  upon  which  the  printed 
sheets  of  a  book  are  laid,  each  signature  by  itself,  and  In 
regular  relation  to  those  by  its  sides,    "  It  is  usually  a 
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horseshoe  table,  and  tbe  boys  gather  on  the  inside,  so  that 
when  they  have  completed  one  gathering  they  have  only 
to  turn  around  and  commt.net  again,  When  there  is 
({race  enough  in  the  warehouse  it  ought  to  be  sufficiently 
large  to  hold  at  least  fifteen  sheets,  frith  room  at  the  end 
for  the  heap  and  for  the  knocking-up  of  each  gather- 
ing."— Scwasfe. 

Gauge, — 1.  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal  used  to  de- 
termine the  length  of  pages,  This  should  be  made  up 
after  the  matter  is  set  ana  is  ready  for  the  make-up,  who 
is  shown  a  book  of  the  right  length,  or  is  told  the  num- 
ber of  lines,  or  whatever  may  be  tbe  length  of  page  de- 
termined on .  He  takes  a  certain  portion  of  matter,  which 
has  no  notes  or  cuts,  or  anything  except  lines  of  type 
and  leads,  and  brings  this  as  near  as  he  can  to  what  he 
has  been  shown,  The  folio  must  be  set,  with  the  line- 
under  it,  and  then  the  matter  ranged  below  until  it  fills 
completely  to  the  murk.  There  may  be  a  hood  in  lone 
primer,  the  line  below  in  brevier  and  the  body  in  email 
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pica,  leaded,  or  any  other  arrangement.  Care  must  be 
token  in  this  first  made-up  page  that  there  is  no  dirt  on 
the  leads,  and  that  no  thick  or  thin  leads  have  taken  the 
place  of  those  of  the  regular  size.  It  is  pushed  up  com- 
pactly and  firmly,  a  piece  of  reglet  being  laid  by  its  aide. 
When  it  is  believed  to  be  right  a  scratch  is  mado  across 
the  top  of  the  reglet  to  Correspond  to  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  The  reglet  is  then  taken  away,  and  with,  a  sharp 
knife  a  cut  is  mado  in  it  which  shows  exactly  where  the 
page  ends.  Sometimes  gauges  are  of  type  metal  or  of 
brass.  B.  The  length  of  the  face  of  a  letter,  taken  up 
anddown.  Thus  the  gauge  of  a  H  is  the  length  of  the 
upright  line  or  body  mark,  If  one  letter  in  a  font  is 
smaller  than  it  should  be  in  thia  way  it  is  said  to  be  small 
in  gauge,  3,  In  bookbinding,  a  tool  used  in  finishing 
the  face  of  which  is  n  line  forming  tlio  segment  of  a  cir- 
cle, 4,  Pieces  of  cork  glued  to  the  tympan  sheets  or 
Stuck  on  with  melted  roller  composition.  They  are  also 
pieces  of  pasteboard  or  card  having  a  tongue  cut  out  and 
projecting. 

Gauge -Fin. — A  pin  inserted  into  the  tympan  sheet, 
which  can  be  fastened  more  quickly  and  eertainly  than 
ordinary  pins  or  ducksbills. 


Gt&Mtte.— A  name  that  is  frequently  applied  to  a 
newspaper. 

G&aetteeir,-— A  geographical  dictionary.  In  some 
countries  an  officer  appointed  by  the  government  to  pub- 
lish a  certain  class  of  news  in  the  official  organ.  It  was 
also  once  the  term  for  him  who  prepared  the  intelligence 
or  tbe  comments  for  a  newspaper. 

Clad,  William. — The  name  of  the  person  who  is  re- 
ported to  have  discovered  the  art  of  stereotyping.  He 
was  a  Scotchman,  born  in  1090,  who  learned  the  trade  of 
a  goldsmith,  and  practiced  that  art  in  Edinburgh  with 
success.  At  that  day  many  goldsmiths  were  also  brokers 
and  bankers,and  Qed  was  no  exception.  Ho  was  brought 
into  relation  with  the  printers  Tjy  furnishing  them  with 
money  for  their  payments,  and  one  day  one  of  them  de- 
plored, in  his  presence,  the  difficulty  of  getting  type  or 
sorts  in  that  city,  there  being  no  type-foundry  nearer  to 
them  than  London,  and  urged  upon  him  the  desirability 


of  letter -founding,  Something  that  he  said  caused  Qed  to 
consider  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  make  a  cast 
from  a  page  of  type,  thus  releasing  the  characters  and 
securing  tbe  use  of  the  page  as.  long  as  it  might  be  de- 
sired, He  horrowed  from  one  of  the  printers  some  type 
and  liegan  experiments.  It  was,  however,  very  difficult 
to  find  any  materials  which  were  at  once  soft  enough  to 
make  the  mold,  While  at  the  same  time  strong  enough 
to  receive  another  casting.  Two  years  were  required  to 
complete  the  invention.  Ho  offered  a  quarter  interest  to 
one  of  the  printers  in  the  town  if  he  would  advance  suf- 
ficient money  to  establish  a  stereotype-foundry.  This 
was  accepted,  and  a  partnership  was  formed  lasting  for 
two  years.  Long  before  this  was  completed  the  printer, 
frightened  at  the  expense  of  the  undertaking,  desired  to 
withdraw,  and  did  so  when  the  time  had  expired,  but 
without  supplying  all  of  the  money  he  had  agreed  upon, 
A  stationer  from  London,  named  William  Fconer,  who 
was  in  Edinburgh  on  a  visit,  offered  to  establish  a  foun- 
dry in  London  for  half  the  profits,  which  wns  agreed  to. 
To  accept  this  offer  it  was  necessary  for  Ged  to  dispose 
of  his  business  as  a  Jeweler.  He  then  went  to  London, 
but  the  enterprise  proved  unsuccessful.  Fenner  intro- 
duced him  to  Thomas  James,  the  type-founder,  uiid  a 
company  was  shortly  afterwards  formed  consisting  of 
OedfFenner.Tliomas  James,  John  James,  his  brother,  and 
James  Ged,  the  son  of  the  inventor.  Thomas  James  was 
applied  to  for  type,  with  which  to  make  experiments,  but 
he  supplied  that  which  was  old  and  worthless.  Ged  then 
applied  to  Caslon,  who  denied  the  utility  of  the  inven- 
tion, and  asserted  that  he  could,  if  he  chose,  make  as  good 
plates  as  God.  A  trial  followed  hi  which  the  Scotchman 
was  successful,  and  as  a  result  he  obtained  permission 
from  the  University  of  Canibridge  in  1731  to  print  Bibles 
and  prayer-books  by  thia  plan. 

This  new  position  was  not,  however,  more  successful 
than  the  others,  for  James,  the  type-founder,  was  unwill- 
ing to  see  success  follow  Ged's  efforts.  He  completed 
two  prayer-books,  in  spite  of  errors  purposely  made  by 
the  compositors  in  typesetting  and  batters  on  the  form 
by  the  pressmen.  After  five  years  of  struggle  he  gave  up 
the  contest.  The  books,  So  far  as  tbey  were  done,  were 
suppressed  by  authority,  and  the  plates  were  melted  up. 
He  returned  to  Edinburgh  and  received  from  his  friends 
sufficient  to-  pay  for  the  stereotyping  of  a  single  volume, 
and  having  apprenticed  his  son  to  a  printer  he  was  at 
length  enabled!  with  the  young  man's  assistance  after 
hours,  to  produce  a  copy  of  Sallust.  This  was  in  1 730, 
after  he  had  boon  occupied  for  about  eleven  years  In  the 
attempt.  This  public  proof  of  his  success  was  not  a  fine 
specimen  of  work,  but  was  well  enough  done  to  show  that 
there  was  really  a  valuable  art  behind  it.  Another  book 
was  brought  out  in  174&.  Ged  died  in  1748.  The  method 
used  by  him  was  the  plaster  process,  and  some  knowledge 
of  it  was  probahly  obtained  by  THloch,  who  fifty  years 
afterwards  was  engaged  in  attempts  at  stereotyping. 

Gc d auk oub tri c h  (Ger.). — A  hyphen, 

Geddes,  William  F.,  a  printer  of  Philadelphia,  was 
bom  near  Linden ,  Franklin  County,  Pa. ,  in  1798.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  the  Harrisburg-  Journal  iu  his  sixteenth 
year,  and  in  133d  began  publishing  in  Philadelphia,  and 
continued  in  that  occupation  until  he  retired  from  nctivo 
life  fn  18IW.  He  was  during  this  period  the  printer  of 
Hazard's  Miscellany.  At  his  death,  on  January  89, 1888, 
he  wafl  the  oldest  printer  in  Philadelphia,  being  then  in 
his  ninety-first  year. 

Gelatine- — A  transparent  substance  obtained  by  boil- 
ing with  water  the  soft  and  the  solid  parts  of  animals,  as 
the  muscles,  the  skin,  the  cartilages,  bones,  tendons,  liga- 
ments and  membranes,  forming  in  solution  when  cool  a 
tremulous  moss  of  jelly,  Isinglass,  glue  and  size  are  va- 
rious forms  of  gelatine.  Its  chief  use  in  the  printing 
office  is  under  the  form  of  Glue,  which  see.  In  practice 
the  distinction  which  is  made  between  glue  and  gelatine 
is  that  the  latter  is  more  refined.   It  forms  the  greater 
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portion  of  the  substance  used  in  copying  letters,  known 
as  the  hektograph.  A  letter  la  written  in  a  peculiar  ink, 
the  page  afterwards  being  laid  down  on  the  pad  of  gela- 
tine, which  takes  off  all  of  the  Surpl  us  ink.  The  gelatine 
keeps  it  on  the  surface,  but  does  not  allow  It  to  spread  ; 
ana  Sf  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper  is  laid  upon  it  o  portion  of 
the  Ink  Is  taken  up.  Thirty,  forty  or  even  fifty  copies 
can  lie  token  in  this  way.  Riper  when  made  up  in  pftds 
is  often  glued  together  at  one  ot  two  sides.  If  this  is 
done  with  gelatine  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity 
about  the  pads  when  new  which  is  lost  as  they  become 
old.  Gelatine  is  tho  foundation  of  many  process  meth- 
ods of  engraving,  depending  for  this  upon  its  quality  of 
becoming  hardened  by  light.  That  which  is  untouched 
by  light  is  eft»ily  washed  uway  by  water,  an  odd  or  an 
alkali.  From  this  a  oast  can  be  taken  or  nn  electrotype, 
or  it  can  be  used  to  print  from  without  any  further  ma- 
nipulation. More  than  a  dozen  processes  aro  know  n ,  each 
differing  widely  from  each,  other.  See  under  Fiiocebb 
Prthtenb, 

Gelatining. — Show-cards  In  gold  and  colors  are  often 
improved  by  being  gelatined,  Procure  several  tablets  of 
flatted  ground  grass,  cosed  in  wooden  f  ramcs.  A  rack 
should  lie  set  up  to  oontidn  these  tablets,  which  should 
each  hove  a  distinctive  number  and  an  allotted  place  in 
the  rack.  The  manipu lotion  of  the  process  should  be  in 
a  room  where  little  or  no  dust  is  raised .  Tl  ic  framed  rack 
should  be  built  with  three-inch  strips  of  wood,  like  a  dry- 
ing-rack for  gumming  envelopes,  the  back  part  fastened 
to  a  smooth  wall  ana  the  under  part  or  bottom  covered 
with  pasteboard.  The  several  compartments  in  tlie  rack 
must  be  made  exactly  level,  and  it  is  best  to  have  this 
done  with  a  spirit  level,  so  Hint  the  requisite  horizontal 
position  of  the  glass  tablets  should  be  exact  witlio  at  hav- 
ing recourse  to  packing  up.  Jf  this  Is  not  done  the  cov- 
ering of  the  fluid  materia)  will  not  be  altogether  equal. 
The  gelatine  itself,  which  is  a  white  glue  obtained  from 
bones,  as  well  as  the  offal  of  tanners,  is  obtaiucd  in  weak, 
nearly  opaque  cakes.  The  Chinese  gelatine,  which  is  ob- 
tained in  the  form  of  folded  tubes,  and  is  of  a  very  fine 
white  light  substance,  of  vegetable  origin,  can  only  bo 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  Ordinary  gelatine  is  thus 
treated.  It  is  first  broken  into  small  pieces,  then  put  fnto 
a  clean  linen  cloth  and  suspended  (still  in  the  doth)  In  it 
basin  of  water,  which  is  placed  in  an  open  crucible  and 
then  submitted  to  the  heat  of  n  spirit  lamp,  by  which  the 
gelatine  is  dissolved  by  the  boiling  water  and  the  impure 
parts  remain  in  the  cloth.  The  Quantity  of  water  and 
gelatine  should  give  a  light,  easy  fluid,  to  which  au  equal 
port  Of  spirits  of  wine  is  then  added,  as  without  this  ad- 
dition the  fluid  poured  on  the  ghiss  tablet  would  soon  get 
cold  and  Spread  unequally,  while  by  means  of  the  spirits 
of  wine  it  levels  equally  and  easily.  The  most  suitable 
mixture  for  this  is  gelatine,  two  parts ;  water,  five  parts ; 
spirits  of  wine,  three  parte.  But  the  vessel  containing 
this,  after  the  addition  of  the  spirits  of  wine,  should  be 
covered  up,  in  order  that  it  may  not  evaporate.  It  is  also 
necessary  that  a  glass  vessel,  provided  with  a  measuring 
scale,  such  as  chemists  have,  should  be  used,  so  that  the 
operator  may  be  enabled  to  judge  how  much  of  this  fluid 
gelatine  is  necessary  for  a  tablet  iu  order  uot  to  get  too 
weak  or  too  strong  a  cover.  Before  tlie  pouring  out  the 
glass  tablet  should  have  a  slight  coating  of  oil  upon  tlie 
surface,  to  keep  the  gelatine  from  sticking  to  the  tablet. 
The  subsequent  manipulation  is  conducted  as  follows : 
After  the  requisite  quantity  of  gelatine  has  boon  emptied 
into  the  graduated  gl&ss  it  is  poured,  in  a  semi-warm 
state,  on  the  slightly  oiled  glass  tablet,  where  it  assumes 
a  syrup-like  consistency,  and  then  the  tablet  is  moved 
gently  to  and  fro,  until  all  parts  of  It  arc  covered  by  the 
fluid.  The  tablet  is  then  put  in  its  ploce  on  the  rack, 
and  in  a  similar  manner  all  of  the  other  tablets  are  regu- 
larly treated.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  all  of  the 
fluid  mass  on  tlie  glass  tablet  begins  to  get  consistent, 
the  picture  or  ticket  which  is  to  be  gelatined  should  be 
moistened  with  water  on  its  back,  with  a  Bpongo,  and  put 


on  the  gelatine.  Any  air  bubbles  which  may  arise  in  cov- 
ering should  be  pressed  out  with  the  hand  towards  the 
edges,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  edges  of  the  pic- 
tuns  adhere  well.  In  this  state  the  sheets  should  remain 
for  two  or  three  days,  lying  on  the  ruck  until  they  are 
completely  dry,  when  with  a  blunted  or  dull  knife  the 
surplus  gelatine  at  the  edges  is  cut  away,  and  the  card, 
which  now  adheres  to  the  gelatine,  is  taken  off  the  glass 
tablet.  It  should  bo  understood  that  the  frame  and  glass 
of  the  used  tablets  must  be  carefully  cleaned  from  the 
adhering  gelatine  before  they  are  used  again, — fbutft- 
tcaitl. 

Gem. — A  sise  of  type  made  in  England,  nost  smaller 
than  diamond,  mid  next  larger  than  brilliant.  It  would 
be  about  half  of  a  small-bodied  bourgeois,  or  four  and  a 
quarter  points. 

Genealocrleal  WoriB,—  These  differ  much  from 
other  books  iu  their  excessive  use  of  abbreviations  and 
peculiar  indentations  and  their  employment  of  capitals, 
small  capitals  and  Italics.  There  aro  many  uncommon 
woTds,  and  in  this  country  there  is  large  use  of  superior 
figures.  Tlio  first  member  of  a  family  who  settled  In  the 
colonies  is  given  tho  figure  1 ,  the  next a,  the  third  *  and 
so  on.  Pew  families  have  gone  beyond  seven  or  eight, 
and  none  beyond  ten,  Thus  in  a  certain  family  the  suc- 
cessive members  would  be  known  as  John1,  George1, 
John8,  Henry1,  Thomas6,  Joseph*,  John'  and  Robert6.  By 
this  plan  John',  Who  came  over  from  England  on  the 
Mayfiowor  or  soon  of  ter,  is  distinguished  from  his  grand- 
son John',  and  both  of  them  from  their  descendant  John'. 
Otherwise  it  is  very  probablo  that  writers  may  confound 
them.  Two  eminent  lawyers  of  New  York,  father  and 
son,  whose  names  were  William  Smith,  have  often  been 
confounded  by  writer's,  Both  were  lawyers  and  both  held 
the  same  offices.  It  is  difficult  now  to  distinguish  them, 
except  by  saying  Smith  the  historian  and  Smith  the  immi- 
grant. But  by  tlie  numbering  plan  William  Smith1  and 
William  Smith*  are  very  easily  identified ,  In  a  large  work 
where  thousands  of  names  arc  found  this  is  almost  a  ne- 
cessity. An  other  he!  p  is  to  distinguish  them  by  numbers 
attached.  Thus  tho  first  William  Smith  (£113)  and  the  sec- 
ond William  Smith  (1743)  aro  identified  by  these  figures, 
although  there  may  bo  a  hundred  other  William  SmithB 
in  tlie  book.  Somewhere  Is  the  definition  as  to  which 
Smith  is  meant,  Both  of  those  marks  can  be  used  to- 
gether, if  desired.  Many  abbreviations  are  used  in  gene- 
alogies, such  aswt.  foraged ;  ob.,  died ;  m, , married ;  ux, , 
wifo ;  fil.,  son ;  and  d.,  died  or  daughter.  Mueh  Latin  is 
found  among  rocords  of  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  the 
terms  of  heraldry,  also  used,  are  French.  It  is  a  rule  in 
copying  old  records  that  they  shall  be  followed  as  ex- 
actly as  type  will  permit,  not  correcting  misspelling,  bmd 
grammar,  punctuation  or  other  errors.  If  morierui  zed  at 
ail  they  sh  ould  be  completely  modernized.  Pedigrees  are 
set  as  shown  under  Pedkjeee. 

General  Bill.— A  bill  of  the  amount  of  work  done 
in  a  companionship  in  England  upon  a  certain  book.  It 
diffcre  from  an  individual  trill,  as  It  sums  up  the  work  of 
several  men. 

GenBfleiBch. — The  family  name  of  John  Gutenberg, 
tlie  inventor  of  tlie  art  of  printing.  His  parents  were 
Frlelo  Censlleisch  and  Else  Gutenberg,  They  had  two 
children,  John,  the  inventor,  and  Frielo.  This  latter 
Frielo  was  always  known  as  Gensflcisch,  but  his  brother, 
while  generally  known  as  Gutenberg,  was  occasionally 
called  John  Gensflcisch,  J  i\  A  legal  documen  t  of  the  dty 
of  Strasbourg  names  him  John,  called  Oensfleisch,  alias 
Gutenberg,  of  Mentz,  The  name  of  Genglleisch  seems 
always  to  have  been  prominent  in  the  civil  disturbances 
of  MentT!,  The  great-great-grandfather  of  Gutenberg 
took  side  with  One  of  the  rival  archbishops,  and  in  1883 
aided  him  in  buj-mngsome  convents,  for  which  he  was  put 
under  ban  by  the  Emperor  Louis.  In  the  same  year  he 
and  other  noblemen  made  themselves  so  offensive  to  the 
burghers  that  they  wore  obliged  to  flee  for  their  lives. 
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The  Dame  of  tho  brother  of  Friclo  Gonsfleisch,  Sr.,  was 
John  Gensfleisch,  Sr.  Ho  is  the  maa  improperly  de- 
Bcribed  by  Meerman  as  the  older  brother  of  John  Guten- 
berg. The  identity  of  his  baptismal  name  with  that  of 
the  Inventor  of  printing  has  been  the  occasion  of  maay 
mistakes.  The  uncle  has  been  confounded  with  the 
nephew.  The  family  was  wealthy,  It  had,  in  or  new 
Menta,  three  houses  or  estates,  known  as  Zum  Guden- 
berg,  Zum  Jungen  and  Bum  Gensuelsch.  The  members 
of  the  family  were  sometimes  culled  Sulgcloch  or  Sor- 
gcnloch,  from  u  property  on  which  they  resided  outside 
of  Mentz. 

Gent,  Thomas. — A  printer  in  the  eity  of  York,  Eng- 
land, who  lived  to  be  eighty -seven  years  old,  and  who, 
during  the  course  of  his  long  life,  hud  published  a  great 
number  of  small  books.  He  was  born  in  Dublin  and 
served  his  time  there,  afterwards  working  in  London ; 
in  17&4  ho  removed  his  printing-office  from  London  to 
York,  and  there  remained.   He  died  in  1778. 

Gentleman's  Card.— In  England  a  size  of  card  8  by 
1%  inches.    AUo  called  thirds  (a  third  of  a  large  card). 

Geometrical  Sign*. — Special  characters  relating  to 
geometry,   See  Si&its, 

Georgia — Printing  oegtvn  in  Georgia  in  the  year  1763, 
with  the  Gazette  at  Savnnnah.  James  Johnston  was  the 
printer.  This  was  the  only  place  where  the  erection  of 
a  press  was  attempted  before  the  Rovolution,  and  like 
many  of  its  contemporaries  the  Gazette  was  compelled 
temporarily  to  suspend  when  the  stamp  ant  was  passed. 
The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  1830  was  13  ;  In  18411,  84  ;  1850,61 ;  lf»0, 105 ; 
1870, 110 ;  1880, 300 ;  »ml  1890, 857.  The  chief  towns  in 
printing  arc  Savannah,  Augusta  and  Atlanta,  consider- 
able job-printing  being  done  in  Savannah  and  Atlanta, 

Goran t  (Fr.).— Tlie  responsible  person  in  a  newspa- 
per; the  one  upon  whom  the  law  calls  In  ease  of  an  In- 
fraction of  the  press  lawa  or  in  case  of  libel. 

German, — The  proposed  name  of  a  size  of  type  of  a 
body  equaling  one  and  a  half  points.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  this  size  has  never  been  made,  although  letters 
us  small  have  been  produced  by  process  work, 

German  Language. — The  earliest  authentic  men- 
tion of  the  Gennana  Is  found  in  Ctesar.  They  then  in- 
habited tho  sumo  country  which  thoy  now  do.  Their 
language,  however,  to  judge  of  it  by  existing  remains, 
was  more  artificial  than  at  present,  modifications  of  Ideas 
being  expressed  more  by  inflections  of  the  words  than  at 
the  present  time.  The  language  belongs  to  the  Germanic 
group,  of  winch  the  English,  the  Dutch,  the  Danish  and 
the  German  are  the  chief  subdivisions,  but  which  also 
includes  Swedish,  Icelandic,  Frlsic  and  Belgian.  The 
various  tongues  of  this  group  are  now  spoken  by  nearly 
two  hundred  millions  of  people,  while  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, which  include  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese and  some  lesser,  are  only  used  by  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions.  Together  these  two  groups  of  lan- 
guages embrace  all  that  is  worth  learning  or  Knowing 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
other  languages  themselves,  the  poems  and  light  litera- 
ture contained  in  them  and  the  particular  geography  and 
history  of  the  countries  whom  they  are  spoken.  The  earli- 
est example  of  a  Germanic  tongue  is  that  contained  in  the 
Meeso-Gothic  of  Ulphilas,  who  translated  the  Bible  into 
that  speech  between  384  and  iJTB.  This  is  not  the  ances- 
tor of  the  German  language,  but  was  closely  related  to 
its  progenitor.  There  are  remnants  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
another  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  of  Old  High  German  in  the  seventh  century,  By 
800  a  little  had  been  written  in  German,  and  by  1)00 
there  was  a  perceptible  gain  ;  but  the  habit  of  writing 
in  Latin  everything  fit  for  preservation  caused  neglect 
of  German,  and  except  poems  and  songs  there  was  a 
paucity  of  literature  in  It  until  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.   Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  set 


the  standards  of  the  language  iu  1534.  Before  that  what- 
ever was  written  was  in  one  of  the  dialects  in  which  Ger- 
man is  so  rich,  one  predominating  after  another ;  the 
translation  fixed  the  written  language  in  the  present  New 
High  German,  The  printing-press  gradually  found  ite 
readers  among  those  who  did  not  understand  Latin,  and 
German  began  to  be  cultivated  everywhere,  although 
colleges  Still  gave  Instruction  iu  the  ancient  tongue  of 
Rome,  a  practice  which  has  continued  down  nearly  to 
the  present  time.  There  arc,  indeed,  professors  now  liv- 
ing who  prefer  to  teach  and  to  write  in  the  language  of 
Cicero  and  OtBsar,  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  that  great  writers  in  tho  drama,  poetry  and 
criticism  appeared.  Leasing,  Klopstock,  Wieland,  Schil- 
ler and  Goethe  are  among  the  great  names  which  ap- 
peared then  or  soon  after.  They  left  the  literature  with 
an  independent  stamp  upon  it,  uninfluenced  by  French, 
which  had  previously  been  much  cultivated,  and  in  forma 
of  the  greatest  beauty.  For  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
the  German  press  has  been  extremely  productive,  and  at 
the  present  day  he  who  wishes  to  examine  with  thorough- 
ness any  department  of  pure  knowledge  must  be  familiar 
with  German,  Printing  Is  Inexpensive,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  a  work  of  research  adds  much  to  the  reputation 
of  an  author  and  indirectly  to  his  income,  as  very  many 
are  employed  as  professors  in  universities,  whtare  they 
depend  upon  fees  from  tho  scholars,  and  others  have  gov- 
ernment posts.  The  cost  of  living  is  low,  tho  Gorman 
man  o£  letters  not  expecting  to  receive  the  pecuniary 
returns  which  an  American  or  Englishman  would  think 
were  his  due  If  successful,  and  he  has  intelligent  criti- 
cism and  co-opcTatiou.  ^  Examples  of  this  research  may 
be  given  in  philology,  Biblical  criticism,  classical  antiqui- 
ties, geography,  ancient  and  modern  history,  &c.  Tho 
system  of  education  there,  demanding  considerable  clas- 
sical and  mathematical  knowledge  at  tho  gymnasiums, 
and  then  permitting  choice  of  specialties  at  the  univer- 
sities, has  much  to  do  with  the  number  of  learned  men. 

German, in  comparison  with  English  and  French,  is  a 
highly  inflected  language.  It  has  four  cases  and  three 
genders,  the  latter  not  following  nature  generally,  and 
adjectives  and  pronouns  are  also  inflected.  The  verb  and 
proposition  are  much  like  English,  the  older  and  most 
needed  verbs  being  irregular,  as  thoy  are  with  us.  Trans- 
position of  words  Is  more  easy  in  German  than  in  Eng- 
lish, and  still  more  so  than  in  French,  The  chief  diffi- 
culty with  u  student  ia  in  remembering  the  genders  and 
the  cases.  The  most  necessary  words  have  commonly 
the  same  origin  as  in  English,  as  BtixI,  bread  ;  Hans, 
house ;  Moud,  moon ;  Wassor,  water ;  Milch,  milk.  They 
are  compounded  or  welded  together  freely,  as  we  do  in 
railroad,  which  in  German  is  Eisenbahn,  iron  road.  There 
is  none  of  that  sharpness  and  clearness  of  usage  in  Ger- 
man respecting  the  use  of  words  regularly  formed  which 
prevails  with  us.  Wc  cannot  Bay  unmovable  for  im- 
movable ;  nor  can  wc  smy  unforgetf  ulnesa,  disremember, 
superiorly.  Usage  of  Hie  best  writers  )ias  sanctioned  one 
or  two  forms  of  expression  and  practically  forbidden  the 
rest,  as  it  has  also  in  French ;  but  in  German  any  regular 
form  can  be  used,  sanctioned  or  unsanctioned  by  usage, 
if  correctly  derived  from  German  woids  and  their  suf- 
fixes or  prefixes, 

The  Lord's  Prayer  in  German  and  Moaso-Gothlc  ia 
herewith  given,  the  former  being  taken  from  Luther's 
translation  of  the  Hew  Testament  in  1533,  with  modern- 
ized spelling  . 

MtESO-Gornic. — Attar  unsar  thu  in  himinam,  veihnai 
namo  thein.  Qlmai  thiudinassus  thcins.  Vairtbai  vilja 
theins  sve  in  himina  jah  ana  alrthai,  Hlaif  unsarana 
thanusintein  angif  unshimmadaga.  Jahafietunsthatai 
akulans  sijaima  svaave  jah  veis  aflctarn  thalm  skulam 
unsaraim.  Jah  ni  l>rl  ggais  una  in  f raistubn  jai.  Ak  lausel 
uns  af  thamma  ubillu.  Unte  theina  is  thiudangardt  jah 
mahts  jah  vulthus  in  alvlus.  Amen, 

Gehkah.— Unsor  Voter  in  dem  Hltnmel,  dein  Name 
werde  geheiliget ;  dein  Reich  komme ;  dcin  Wille  ge- 
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schehe  auf  Erden  wie  im  Himmel.  Unser  tagllch  Bret 
gib  Tins  heute,  und  vergib  Tina  unscro  SchrJden,  ^io  wir 
unsern  Schuldigern  vergeben ;  und  f  uhrc  uns  nicht  in 
Vereuotiuug,  sondern  erlose  uus  von  dem  Uebcl.  Demi 
dein  1st  das  Raich  imd  die  Kraft  und  die  Hcrrlichkeit  in 
Kwigkelt,  Amen, 

The  study  of  German  is  not  very  difficult;,  Nine- tenths 
of  all  of  out  common  words  are  to  be  found  in  that  lan- 
guage, although  disguised ;  itgaccent resembles  ours, and 
although  there  are  some  difficult  sounds  they  are  acquired 
after  a  little,  and  can  then  always  be  distinguished  by  the 
ear.  The  spelling  of  German  is  regular  and  is  unattended 
with  such  curious  combinations  as  are  found  in  English 
and  French,  The  language  of  commoo  people  is  quickly 
learned ;  but  that  of  science,  literature  and  history  has 
many  words  which  cannot  be  understood  even  by  know- 
ing the  elements.  Time  while  St..  Mark  con  be  under- 
stood in  most  places  after  a  few  weeks  of  study,  the  same 
time  devoted  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  would  pro- 
duce very  little  results.  Acquisition,  of  German  is  best 
made  in  boohs  on  Ollendorff's  plan,  then  followed  by 
grammars  on  the  old  method,  continually  supplemented 
by  outside  reading  and  by  conversation  with  Germans, 
A  good  plan  Is  to  leum  extracts  from  goad  authors  by 
heart.  The  most  common  small  English  and  German  dic- 
tionary found  hen;  is  Oehien&chlager's ;  larger  dictiona- 
ries are  idler's  and  GrieVs.  A  valuable  large  German 
work  is  Grimm's  Worterbuch,  raid  there  are  many  othei'S. 

The  orthography  of  German  has  altered  considerably 
since  the  invention  of  printing.  One  difficulty  which  the 
language  has  always  had  is  in  distinguishing  the  lighter 
from  the  heavier  labials,  an  uncertainty  which  still  pre- 
vails in  speech,  although  the  spelling  has  been  fixed  by 
usage.  Thus  the  final  consonant  in  und,  and,  is  pro- 
nounced, as  a  t ;  bleiben,  to  stay  or  to  remain,  might  be 
pronounced  blelpen  anywhere  in  Germany  without  ex- 
citing remark :  and  it  is  Well  known  how  difficult  it  U 
for  the  German  in  America  to  say  take  instead  of  dake, 
Where  there  was  doubt,  usage  has  sanctioned  one  form, 
For  instance,  in  a  book  published  in  1S78  Truckcrei  is 
used,  instead  of  Druckerei.  The  latest  change  before  tho 
middle  of  this  century  was  that  of  y  to  i  in  such  words  as 
seyn,  but  of  late  the  silent  h  has  been  dropped  by  many 
printers  in  words  like  Theil.  This  usage  is  not  uniform. 

German.,  Printing  In. — The  chief  fact  which 
Strikes  those  who  attempt  to  read  a  German  book  or  to 
study  German  typography  is  that  the  characters  ore  in 
black-letter,  or  In  that  style  which  was  used  by  copyists 
in  Germany  before  the  invention  of  printing.  These 
havo  been  slightly  modified,  but  at  no  time  has  the  popu- 
lar taste  inclined  towards  the  shape  of  the  letter  used  In 
England,  Holland,  France  and  the  countries  in  the  South 
of  Europe.  The  German  character  Is  called  at  home 
Fraktur,  or  broken ;  and  the  Soman  letters  are  known 
as  Aatiqua,  or  old.  In  speaking  of  the  alphabets  the 
latter  is  called  the  Latin,  and  the  characters  Latin  letters. 
The  German  alphabet  has  the  same  number  of  letters  as 
English,  excepting  that  in  the  Fraktur  I  and  J  have  the 
same  letter  as  a  capital.  When  type  is  set  in  Boman  a 
distinction  between  the  two  is  made.  The  letters  are  as 
follows : 

ABCDEFGII  lor  J  K   L   M   F  0 

P    Q   B    8  TTTVWXYZAEOEUE. 

a  [>  (  i  e  J  n  1)  i  j  1  1  in  it  o  »  q 
abcdetghijklmnoptj 

r  M   t   ti   b   in   r  i)  i  ij  ff  fi  p  §  <f  a 

rest    u    v  wxyztssfffltlchekll 

fc  ff  fi  ji  it  b  u. 

S3  ss  si  st  &e  oe  ue. 

Of  these  the  capitals  which  differ  moat  from  the  Eng- 
lish are  ft  and  %  (If  and  Y),  and  in  the  lower  case  those 


which  arc  most  unlike  are  1,  f ,  t  and  1)  {k,  long  s,  x  and 
y).  The  strange  and  ambiguous  letters  arc  here  grouped 
together : 

S3  (B)  and  3S  (V),— The  latter  is  open  in  the  middle, 
the  former  joined  across. 

6  (C)  and  6  (E). — 6  (E)  has  a  little  stroke  in  the  mid- 
dle projecting  to  the  right,  which  @  (C)  has  not, 

@  (G)  and  <S  (S). — ©  (S)  has  an  opening  at  the  side, 
while  @  (G)  is  closed,  and  has  besides  a  perpendicular 
stroke  within. 

li  (K),  91  (N)  and  91  (R).— fi  (K)  is  rounded  at  the  top. 
91  (N)  is  open  in  the  middle,  and  Ut  (K)  is  joined  in  the 
middle. 

2JI  (M)  and  SB  (W).— W  (M)  is  open  at  the  bottom,  but 
SB  (W)  is  closed. 

3  Stands  for  both  I  and  J,  Against  a  vowel  it  is  J  ; 
against  a  consonant  it  has  the  power  of  I. 

The  i  (i)  and  j  (j)  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  latter  falling  below  the  Ime. 

Lower-case  h  (b)  and  h  (b). — The  b  (b)  is  perfectly  closed 
below ;  $  (h)  Is  somewhat  open  and  ends  at  the  bottom, 
on  one  side,  with  a  hair  Stroke. 

Lower-case  f  (f)  and  f  (s).— The  f  (f)  has  a  horizontal 
line  through  it,  while  f  (s)  has  one  on  the  left  side  only. 

Lower-case  m  (m)  and  In  (w}.— The  m  (m)  is  entirely 
open  at  the  bottom,  but  the  w  (w)  is  partly  closed. 

Lower-case  r  (r)  and  r  (jc), — The  e  (je)  has  a  little  hair 
stroke  below,  on  the  left. 

Lower-case  ti  (v)  and  X)  (y). — The  u  fy)  is  closed  at  the 
bottom ;  t)  (y)  is  somewhat  open  below,  and  ends  with  a 
hair  stroke. 

The  other  letters  can  be  distinguished  from  the  Com- 
parisons given  above-,  (ff)  from  fl  (ss),  fi  (si)  from  ft  (n> 
and  %  (ss)  from  ij  (tz),  The  other  double  letters  are  A 
(ck),  S)  (ch>,  ft  (fi)  and  ft  (st).    There  is  a  double  ft  (II). 

A  font  in  Fraktur  characters  has  no  small  capitals  and 
no  Italic.  Emphasis  is  given  by  putting  thin  spaces  be- 
tween the  letters  of  important  words,  or  in  works  where 
great  delicacy  does  not  need  to  be  observed  by  using 
heavier  type.  The  lower-case  e  is  most  used  of  all  char- 
acters; next  follow  n,  r,i,d,n,  tandu.  The  proportions 
are  54,  34,  3d,  S3. 10, 15,  IS  and  14.  Together  those  let- 
ters embrace  two-thirds  of  the  single  lower-case  letters, 
and  o  has  about  19  per  cent,  The  letter  least  used  is  x. 
The  punctuation  and  subsidiary  marks  are  known  as  the 
Punht  (period),  Kommo  (comma),  Kolon  (colon),  Semi- 
kolon  (semicolon),  Auarnfzeichen  (exclamation  mark), 
Fragezeich.cn  (interrogation  mark),  TJivis  (hyphen),  Para- 
graph (section  mark),  Parenthese  (parenthesis),  Klam- 
mern  (brackets),  Sternchcn  (asterisk),  Kteuzchen  (dag- 
ger), Strich  (dash)  and  Apostroph  (apostrophe).  There 
are  many  commercial  abbreviations. 

The  German  script  characters  ore  very  Unlike  the 
black-letter  or  the  forms  of  writing  used  in  England, 
France  and  America,  The  peculiarities  are  shown  in  the 
characters  on  the  page  following. 

The  case  in  use  in  Germany  is  generally  large  and  wide, 
having  both  lower  case  and  capitals  in  one.  There  are 
two  crosshnns,  running  from  the  top  down,  the  most  used 
letters  being  between  these  bars,  those  beyond  them  be- 
ing less  frequently  employed.  The  bars  are  not  so  high 
nor  yet  so  strong  as  those  used  in  America.  These  two 
bars  are  divided  unequally  at  right  angles  by  another 
bar,  which  runs  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  case. 
Above  arc  four  rows  of  boxes,  and  below  six.  In  the 
other  direction  there  are  ten  full -sized  boxes,  some  being, 
however,  divided  into  two  and  some  being  doubled.  Be- 
ginning at  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  case,  the  capi- 
tals arc  taken,  running  in  the  first  row  from  A  to  K ;  in 
the  second  from  L  toll,  and  having  four  additional  boses 
at  the  right-hand  side  of  the  third  row.  The  figures  are 
at  the  left.  The  next  row  is  of  little  used  letters.  Below 
these  are  the  lower-case  letters,  a,  c,  d,  m,  i,  n,  o,  t,  u  and  r 
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having  double-size  boxes,  The  apace  bo*  with  us  is  by 
them  appropriated  to  en  quadrats,  and  a  part  is  taken 
from  the  I  box,  immediately  Oeyond  it,  for  five-cm  spaces. 
The  position  of  the  Smaller  boxes  bears  no  relation  to 
their  situation  In  English  offices,  but  there  is  a  rude 
alphabetical  arrangement  in  the  large  lower-case  letters, 
When  Roman  la  set  the-  small  capitals  have  the  farthest 
row,  the  capitals  next,  the  third  has  the  figures  and  the 
remainder  of  the  capitals,  and  the  fourth  row  la  accents. 
The  lower  cose  is  arranged  nearly  as  the  Fraktur  case 
Is,  The  case  is  more  crowded,  as  there  are  more  char- 
acters, 

la  this  country,  whore  more  Gorman  is  set  than  any- 
where else  away  from  the  centre  of  Europe,  the  eases 


ter,  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  Is  also  in  Roman,  the 
printer  must  have  very  much  unused  type.  Both  old- 
style  Roman  and  modem  Roman  are  employed .  The  cut 
of  the  latter  ia  somewhat  different  from  English  faces, 
n9  other  patterns  arc  followed.  The  types  most  used 
for  the  body  of  a  work  are  Bourgecise  and  Corpus,  but 
sometimes  Cicero.  Quotations  and  notes  are  In  Petit  or 
Nonpareille.  Matter  Is  rarely  so  profusely  leaded  as  In 
Iranee,  nor  are  margins  so  wide. 

Capitalizing  in  German  is  done  differently  from  that 
in  English.  Every  noun  takes  a  capital,  and  not  alone 
proper  nouns  or  those  words  which  are  constructively  so. 
When  an  adjective  is  pTeccdod  by  a  word  which  shows 
It  to  be  token  in  a  substantive  sense  it  requires  a  capital, 


Aa    BbCe     DflKe     Pf    Cr    g     Hh    I   i   .1   j      KkLl  Mm 
Hn     OoPp     Q    q     R    r    S  s     TtU     u     V    v    W    w    X  x    F     y   %  l 


are  double,  as  English  cases  are,  and  are  laid  somewhat 
in  the  same  way.  The  lay  shown  on  page  380  is  Uiat 
adopted  by  the  Hew- Yorker  Staats-Zeltung. 

A  peculiarity  In  tlio  left-hand  comer  will  strike  every 
American  and  English  printer.  It  is  two  large  boxes 
left  vacant  to  bo  used  for  estra  o's,  quadrats  or  for  any 
other  sorts  which  should  prove  redundant  in  distribu- 
tion, or  which  might  be  needed  in  composition,  when,  the 
ordinary  boxes  were  not  hvrge  enough, 

German  types  do  not  conform  to  a  general  standard. 
Two  or  three  makers  have  a  different  system  of  points, 
varying  from  each  other  and  from  English  and  American 
standards.  The  names,  with  n  somewhat  approximate 
American  equivalent,  are  as  follows : 


Size 

Names. 

in  TrSmjh 
Points, 

American  Name. 

Blamatit  

.   .    4  .  . 

"Diamond. 

Perl  

.   .    5  .  . 

Pearl. 

Uonparallls  ... 

.        6  . 

Nonpareil. 

Colonel  

.   .    7  ,  . 

Mini™. 

Petit  

.   ,    8  ,  . 

BrCTier. 

.  .  m  . 

Bourgeois. 

Corpus  (Garmonii}  . 
Dlflnendlan  .... 

,  .  e  .  . 

Long  Primer. 

.   .  10  .  . 

SmEfll  Pica. 

Cioero   

.  .  11  .  . 

Plea. 

Mittel  

.   .  19  .  . 

EUffllBtL. 

Tertla.  

.    .  14  .  . 

Great  Primer, 

Test  

.  .  16  .  . 

Paraxon. 

Fuuiwttie  Utnlunette. 

DoppeluiOOTO  .  .  . 

.  .  SW  .  . 

D  op  iKtl  cult  tei  .   ,  . 

,  .  sa  .  . 

Double  Great  Primer. 

Kleice  Kanon  .   ,  . 

.   .  83  .  . 

Ponble  Paragon. 

Grabe  Kanon  ,    ,  . 

.   .  40  .  . 

Four-line  Small  Piea. 

Kleins  Sabon  .   ,  . 

,    .  H  .  . 

Six-line  Pica. 

Grabe  Seium   .   .  . 

,    .  68  .  . 

Ilve-llne  Great  Primer. 

Klejne  MbbbI  .  .  . 

,    .  SO  .  . 

Seven-line  Pica. 

Grotie  Missal  .  .  . 

.    .  90  .  . 

M  he-line  Plea, 

The  bttsls  of  ealcidatlons  Is  Cicero,  The  height  to  pa- 
per Is  rather  greater  than  that  of  American  types,  but 
varies  much. 

One  great  drawback  which  is  found  in  every  German 
office  ia  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  fonts  of  both  bkek- 
letter  and  Roman.  The  former  is  much  the  most  used, 
particularly  in  commercial  work,  in  German  towns,  but 
89  many  languages  are  there  printed,  and  as  scientific 
books  are  chiefly  done  in  Roman,  while  much  other  mat- 


as  nichts  Hones,  nothing  now.  The  words  which  demand 
this  in  n  succeeding  word  are  etwas,  viel,  wentg,  nielits, 
allorlci,  gcuug  and  ahulichen,  Adjectives  derived  from 
places  or  countries  are  written  small,  as  frankfurtiach, 
englisch,  preussisch,  Frankfort,  English,  Prussian.  Ad- 
jectives which  form  a  part  of  a  compound  proper  name 
take  capitals,  as  das  Sehw&rze  Meer,  tho  Black  Sea. 
The  names  of  persona  used  as  adjectives  take  capitals, 
as  Grlmmsclie  Mavchcn,  Grimm's  stories ;  Didotselies 
System,  Didot's  system ;  but  where  they  are  taken  in  a 
genenU  sense,  not  relating  to  tho  person  from  whom  tho 
name  is  borrowed,  small  letters  are  used,  aa  lutherische 
Konfession,  Lutheran  confession.  The  first  personal  pro- 
noun is  written  with  a  small  letter,  as  ieb  (I),  but  the  per- 
son addressed  is  Sfe  (you).  When  the  extreme  of  old- 
fashioned  politeness  and  formality  is  used,  as  in  Euer 
(you),  that  18  also  capitalized.  Words  hi  apposition,  be- 
ing a  proper  name,  although  one  is  an  adjective,  are  capi- 
talized, as  Friedrich  dar  Zweite,  Frederick  the  Second. 

Words  aro  divided  on  the  pronunciation  and  not  on 
the  etymology.  Thus  lie- 1  hen,  not  lieb-  J  en ;  En-  | 
dung,  not  Ena-  |  ung.  When,  however,  words  have  fce- 
come  joined  together,  either  with  or  without  prefixes  or 
suffixes,  they  are  divided  according  to  their  originals, 
when  no  violence  is  done  to  the  pronunciation,  as  war- 

|  urn,  vor-  |  aus,  her-  |  ein,  beob- 1  achten,  Inter-  |  esse, 
Mlkro-  |  skop,  When  a  consonant  comes  between  two 
vowels  it  belongs  to  the  Second  one,  unless  it  violates 
the  rule  concerning  joining  of  words  Just  given,  as  tre- 

j  ten,  le-  |  sen,  nil-1  hen.  Double  letters  which  are  con- 
sonantal, as  oh,  sch,  dt,  ph  and  th,  cannot  be  divided,  and 
both  parts  must  go  in  the  second  line,  as  Brau-  |  ehe, 
Orthogra-  j  phie,  Stil- 1  dte,  Yerwan-  |  dte.  One  rule  as 
laid  down  Is  directly  contrary  to  that  which  formerly 
existed  In  English.  In  our  tongue  whero  the  small  s 
ended  a  syllable  tho  long  f  began  one,  but,  for  the  sake 
of  marking  the  sharp  pronunciation,  words  in  German 
which  contain  a  double  b  in  such  a  way  that  one  ends 
one  syllable  and  a  second  one  begins  another  are  divided 
hei- 1  ssen,  (jn -fieri,  EtX- 1  sse,  5JU=fie.  It  Is  In  Roman 
characters  that  the  two  s's  are  used;  In  Fraktur  the 
common  double  S,  is  employed.  When  two  or  more 
consonants  come  together,  unaffected  by  the  previous 
rules,  the  last  syllabic  takes  the  last  letter,  and  the  other 
is  Joined  to  the  first  syllable,  as  Mr-  |  ten,  Ach-  I  sel, 
Fin-  J  ger,  The  double  consonants  st  and  sp  are  indi- 
visible ;  they  belong  to  the  second  line,  as  La-steu.  The 
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same  rule  applies  to  pf  -when  t ollowing  r  or  m,  as  k!lm- 
pfen,  Kar-pfen. 

Hyphens  are  used  for  connecting  words  temporarily 
used  together,  as  they  arc  in  English.  Words  are,  how- 
ever, consolidated  more  freely  than  in  English,  making 
to  all  appearance  one  word,  Many  years  ago  there  waa 
a  very  popular  book  in  English  entitled  Thinks-Lto- 
Myself.   Most  printers  in  America  would  put  spaces 


German  is  elaborate,  but  common  people  pronounce 
words  very  differently  from  the  printed  form  ami  from 
the  method  givon  in  the  pronouncing  diction arics.  In 
certain  words  this  variation  exists  even  among  the  highly 
educated  class.  In  verse  no  poet  hesitates  to  use  a  re- 
dundant syllable  where  that  syllable  ia  not  pronounced 
in  common  usage.  There  consequently  exists  a  habit  of 
denoting  the  omission  by  an  apostrophe,  ae  Is  done  some- 
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where  hyphens  are  hero  used,  but  in  German  it  would 
not  be  thought  singular,  and  such  words  can  undergo 
grammatical  changes  and  be  put  into  relationships  which, 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  English,  as :  "  The  Thfnka-I- 
to-Myselfs  are  nearly  exhausted.  We  must  reprint." 
Another  usage  in  Germnn  h  to  take  two  or  more  words 


times  by  us  in  the  word  thro'.  Examples  are .  Ieh  lieb' 
ihn,  daa  leid'  ich  nicht ;  heil'ge.  Certain  words  are  always 
joined  in  pronunciation  which  follow  this  rule,  as  ist's 
(is  it),  geht's  (does  it  go).  Where  tt  preposition  is  con- 
solidated with  One  of  the  articles  the  apostrophe  ia  not 
used,  as  am,  beim,  zum,  untcrm.   Wlicn  propor  names 
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connected  in  sense  with  another,  and  the  last  one  consoli- 
dated with  it  or  hy  phenized  with  it,  and  to  place  a  hyphen 
after  those  words  which  are  remote  from  the  last  one,  as 
Feld-  und  Gartenfruchte,  field  and  garden  fruit ;  Yo- 
kollango  und  -kurze,  long  and  short  vowels  (literally, 
Towellong  and  short).  Sometimes  a  hyphen  is  used  to 
8epa.ra.te  one  word  from  another  in  meaning,  as  to  dis- 
tinguish Erd-rticken  from  Erdrncken. 

Apostrophes  are  used  in  printing  to  indicate  an  omis- 
sion of  sou iid  where  a  vowel  comes.   The  grammar  of 

m 


are  in  the  genitive,  hut  end  with  letters  which  easily  take 
an  9  After  them,  the  apostrophe  is  omitted,  as  Cicoros 
Eriefe,  Schillers  Gedichte  (Cicero's  Letters,  Schiller's 
Poems) ;  but  where  it  is  difficult  to  add  an  s  the  apostro- 
phe is  put  there,  as  Demosthenes'  Eyed  on  (Demosthenes'a 
Speeches). 

The  German  accents,  $,,  0  and  tt,  Indicate  the  omission 
of  the  letter  e.  It  was  formerly  denoted  by  a  small  e 
over  the  top  of  the  oUmt  letter,  and  wns  shown  also  by 
two  perpendicular  marks.    The  compositor  must  not 
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Imagine  because  lie  Sometimes  sees  these  marks  over  tlie 
top  of  a  word  and  sometimes  does  not  Bee  them  that  tlie 
one  or  tlie  other  is  wrong.  They  may  both  be  right,  in 
different  places.  It  is  also  permissible  in  jobs,  inscrip- 
tions, capital  lines  aDd  other  places  where  there  ia  plenty 
of  room  to  spell  out  these  compound  letters.  Some 
proper  names,  as  Goctlie,  arc  always  written  in  full,  yet 
in  his  lifetime  hid  mime  was  frequently  printed  as  Gothe. 

A.  general  practice  is  to  use  letters  and  figures  o£  the 
ordinary  size,  in  Italic,  for  references  to  notes,  accom- 
panied by  one  parenthesis,  as  a).  Roman  is  also  used  ia 
tlie  Snme  way. 

Folio  head  id  gs  of  books  printed  in  Praktur  arc  usually 
In  typo  like  the  text;  holdings  to  sections,  or  subdivi- 
sions of  headings,  in  type  slightly  larger  nod  blacker  than 
the  text. 

Quotations  of  words  or  sentences  are  indicated  by  two 
sharp-pointed  commns  before  tlie  bottom  of  the  letter 
where  tlio  quotation  begins,  and  the  same  upside  down 
where  it  ends,  as  ^?luS|$ieEittt."  Tlie  same  usage  is  ob- 
served  in  IIotnAn  characters,  as  ,,I>io  Knnst  zuslerben.*' 
Apostrophes  lire  not  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  German  marks  of  correction  aiu  much  like  those 
in  English.  Bad  and  wrong  letters  are  indicated  by 
■writing  the  right  letter  in  the  margin.  Paragraphs  are 
shown  by  a  bracket  marked  in.  The  dele  or  take-out 
mark  is  the  same  as  in  English,  but  resembling  the  Ger- 
man form  of  d  more  than  ours.  A  doublet  is  known  as 
a,  Hochzcit,  or  wedding.  The  space  nuTk  in  English 
(t)  is  employed  In  Gorman  to  indicate  a  high  space,  a  lead 
being  up,  or  a  rectification  of  splicing.  Aa  there  is  no 
Italic,  anil  emphasis  is  indicated  by  thin  spacing  em- 
phatic words,  a  special  mark  h  contrived  for  this,  which 
is  n  straight  line  with  a  number  of  Inclined  strokes  cross- 
ing it.  To  show  that  durchscbossenc  'Wdrter,  as  these 
are  described,  should  be  altered  buck,  a  wave  lino  is  used 
in  the  margin.  A  word  which  cannot  bo  deciphered.  Or 
for  which  there  Fire  no  soi*ts,  is  shown,  as  in  English,  with 
the  feet  at  the  top  and  the  heads  down.  Crooked  Jines 
have  parallel  straight  lines  drawn  against  them,  above 
and  below.  Run-in  paragraphs  are  marked  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  end  of  one  paragraph  to  tlie  beginning 
of  the  next. 

The  sizes  of  German  papers  ore  ns  follows,  for  writing- 
paper  (Sclireibpapicr); 


Siae, 

Names.  in  Iuolies. 
Sthliwcte    .  .   .   ,  lff,2*  15,» 

format .....  ls.a  * le  s 


Names. 
CaiizlclnnLrJmuied 
Pro  nntrfa .  ,  .  . 
Liiwon  .   .  ,  -  . 


Size, 
in  Inches. 
13. 10  ■<  19.5 
14.1  vl7.S 


Those  for  account-hooks  and  drawing-papers,  the  for- 
mer being  glazed  and  the  latter  not,  are  ■ 


size. 
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There  flre  no  fixed  sizes  of  printing-papers,  the  sheets 
always  being  cut  to  order,  each  publisher  choosing  his 
own  size. 

Capitals  of  Fraktur  nro  not  used  together  in  titles  and 
headings,  hut  these  headings  arc  put  m  lower  case  capi- 
talized. 

The  use  of  heavier  rules  than  is  customary  in  America 
is  permitted  in  tutralar  matter,  and  Instead  of  using 
diisb.es  or  short  brass  rules  across  the  page  and  long  rules 
going  up  and  down  without  being  broken,  the  brass  rules 
Cross  the  page,  and  tha  up  and  down  rules  are  broken. 

Gterman  Printing  in  America. — The  German 
press  in  the  United  States  is  more  powerful  than  in  any 
other  country  besides  tlie  three  In  which  the  language 
is  indigenous.  Printing  woe  done  in  America  in  that 


tongue  shortly  after  tlie  emigration  from  the  Palatinate 
of  the  Rhine  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1710. 
Christopher  Saner  printed  a  newspaper  at  Gcrmantown 
in  1T39,  and  Joseph  Crellius  One  in  174?.  Many  large 
and  important  works  were  Issued  at  Ephrate.  in  Penn- 
sylvania, before  the  Revolution.  In  1810  there  were 
eight  German  newspapers  In  tliitt  State.  Shortly  after 
this  the  number  began  to  increase,  and  there  were  also 
printers  who  did  job-work  in  German,  but  had  no  news- 
paper, The  earliest  printer  in  New  York  who  did  much 
in  this  way  was  Ludwig,  who  was  bom  of  American 
parents,  and  learned  the  language  after  reaching  matur- 
ity. The  New- Yorker  StaatS-Zeitnng  Was  established 
in  1834.  nnd  Is  now  probably  larger  and  mora  profitable 
tlian  any  German  newspaper  published  in  tlie  Old  World. 
In  1350  there  were  13S  German  newspapers  in  tlie  Union, 
and  in  1880  641  periodicals  of  all  kinds.  In  1890  there 
were  "tW!  published  in  the  United  States  and  Canada ; 
Kcw  York  had  110.  Ohio  104,  Pennsylvania  AO,  Wlscon- 
son  87,  Illinois  74,  and  Missouri  43.  Ninety-One  were 
diilly,  The  largest  book  hitherto  published  in  America 
In  the  Germwn  language  is  an  encyclopedia,  edited  by 
Dr,  Alexander  J.  Scliem.  It  is  the  German  Conyersa- 
tions-Lexikon,  with  copious  American  additions  origi- 
nally. 

Germany. — The  general  opinion  of  all  nations  is  that 
Germany  was  the  birthplace  of  printing.  The  cluims  of 
only  two  places  besides  Mentz  linve  ever  been  entertained 
In  this  connection  by  any  large  number  of  persons.  They 
are  Haarlem,  in  Holland,  and  Strasbourg,  iu  one  of  the 
provinces  lately  taken  by  Germany  from  France  It 
seems  incontestable,  however,  at  this  period  of  time,  that 
whatever  may  have  been  done  at  Haarlem  the  work  led 
to  nothing.  It  was  not  printing  from  movable  types,  enst 
in  a  mold,  and  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  typographical 
remains  of  a  period  antecedent  to  the  beginning  of  an 
office  at  Mcntz  are  extant.  As  related  elsewhere,  Guten- 
berg began  his  attempts  at  printing  in  Strasbourg,  re- 
moving to  Mentz  about  the  year  1444.  From  the  Lime 
when  the  forty-two  line  Bible  was  published  it  Es  appar- 
ent that  work  on  it  must  have  begun  as  early  as  145ft. 
The  quarrel  between  Gutenberg  on  one  side  and  Fust 
and  Schoeffcr  on  the  other  resulted  iu  the  establishment 
of  two  printing-offices  in  Mentz,  which  continued  until 
the  socking  ofthe  town  in  1403,  when  the  art,  hitherto 
kept  a  secret,  was  spread  everywhere,  as  the  workmen 
were  compelled  to  earn  their  subsistence  in  new  places. 
Fust  and  ftchoeffer  began  again  at  Mcntz,  and  Guten- 
berg at  Eltvilla,  a  village  not  far  from  that  City.  Tlie 
work  there  did  not  appear  under  his  name,  but  tlie  types 
were  his.  Tlie  office  passed  Into  the  bands  of  relatives 
by  marriage,  Henry  and  Nicholas  Beeh  term  lint  z,.  After 
them  it  wasiu  the  possession  of  tlie  Brothers  of  the  Life 
in  Common. 

Printing  seems  to  have  next  been  done  at  Bamberg. 
The  date  1481  lias  been  assigned  for  this,  and  the  name 
of  tlie  printer  is  given  as  Albert  Pfister.  Claims  are  also 
made  that  work  wns  done  in  Strasbourg  in  1438,  by  Men- 
tel  and  Eggesteiu.  Ulric  Zell  began  at  Cologne  In  1483, 
<JunthcT  2&ner  at  Augsburg  in  14E8,  Henry  Kcffer  at 
Nuremberg  in  1499,  Helyas  Belye  tit  llunster  in  Argau 
in  1470,  Peter  Uracil  in  Spire  in  1471,  John  Zainer  in  Ulm 
in  1473,LucaB  Brandis inMerscburg in  1473, Conrad Fy- 
nor  in  Essh'ugen  In  1475,  Lucas  Brandis  in  Lubcck  in 
1475,  Conrad  Blaubcrcn  in  1475,  M.  Q,  and  G,  Beyser  In 
Eichstadt  in  1478,  Dold  and  Keyser  In  TVIirzburg  In  1478, 
and  Marcus  Brand  in  Leipsfe  in  1431.  Vienna  did  not 
have  a  prin  ting-office  til  1 1432,  and  M  unich  till  1 500.  The 
art  spread  with  great  rapidity.  There  were  sixteen  mas- 
ter printers  in  Strasbourg  before  1500.  SckocSer's  office 
in  Mentz  did  much  work,  but  that  city  Was  soon  sur- 
passed by  both  Strasbourg  and  Cologne.  In  the  last- 
named  place  twenty-two  printing-offices  existed  before 
1500.  Ulric  Zcll.  wjio  dwelt  there,  was  the  first  of  the 
early  printers,  after  tire  triumvirate,  who  made  a  repu- 
tation.  Nuremberg  had  the  chief  prmting-office  of  the 
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early  years  of  typography.  Anthony  KobuTgcr  ■was  the 
predecessor  of  the  Murrays,  the  Didots,  the  Cottas  and 
the  Harpers  of  to-day.  He  had  twenty -four  presses  at 
Nuremberg  and  offices  at  Basle  and  Lyons.  He  began 
In  1473. 

Block-printing  did  not  cease  at  once  In  Germany.  For 
years  the  Image-printers  endeavored  to  keep  in  competi- 
tion with  the  new  and  more  skillful  art,  and  they  even 
invoked  the  aid  of  tlie  magistrates  to  prevent  wood-en- 
gravings being  used  with  letterpress.  But  their  efforts 
were  ineffectual.  Slowly  the  new  process  drove  out  the 
older  cue,  and  in  the  end  it  destroyed  also  the  trade  of 
the  culligraphers,  who  had  been  so  important  in  the  two 
or  throe  centuries  before.  Some  manuscripts  -were  still 
copied  in  preference  to  the  rude  lettering  of  types. 

The  conditions  of  printing  in  the  cradle  years  and  for 
ft  century  nfler  varied  little  from  those  in  France  Or  in 
England.  Many  towns  now  prominent  in  printing,  as 
Vienna,  Frankfort,  Berlin  and  Lelpsic,  had  attained  no 
importance  then ;  but  printing  increased  everywhere. 
The  industry  and  painstaking  of  the  German  workman 
made  httn  desirable  in  other  countries.  Germans  intro- 
duced the  art  in  France,  and  were  among  those  who  car- 
ried it  to  Italy.  None  of  the  very  great  improvements 
after  the  first  originated  with  them.  Stereotyping  may 
be  said  to  have  started  independently  in  France  and  Eng- 
land, but  the  English  method  was  that  introduced  into 
Germany  by  John  Watts,  nn  Englishman,  who  learned 
the  art  hi  America,  Electro  typing,  except  in  as  ama- 
teur way,  began  in  America,  and  easting- -machines  for 
type-foundries  also  originated  here.  The  Improved  hand- 
press  was  English,  as  was  the  first  power-press,  although 
the  inventor  wos  a  German.  The  chief  seat  of  the  Ger- 
man hook  trade  is  Leipsic,  where  a  multitude  of  presses 
are  employed,  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Vienna  (which  is  here 
treated  as  a  German  city,  although  beyond  the  geograph- 
ical 1  i  mits  of  Germany),  Munich,  Stuttgart  and  other  cities 
do  an  immense  amount  of  work,  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  found  a  multitude  of  offices  which  need  only  op- 
portunity to  show  that  they,  Wo,  are  equal  to  fine  and 
elaborate  work.  The  early  masters  of  wood-engraving, 
Dhrcr  nnd  Holbein,  were  Germans.  Until  the  close  of 
the  last  centuTy,  when  Bewick  revived  the  art  in  England, 
no  contestants  appeared  in  this  field.  Among  the  famous 
printers  produced  in  Germany  are  Breitkopf ,  Trattaer, 
Trassler,  Decker,  Goschen,  Unger,  Cotta,  Hartel,  Tauch- 
nltz,  Teubner,  Brockhaus  and  Auer.  Many  of  these  were 
learned  ;  some  of  them  were  type-founders,  and  others 
were  booksellers  on  a  great  scale.  Many  had  offices  in 
which  the  most  elaborate  works  could  be  produced. 
Among  the  more  noted  type  founders  are  SchelterA  Gie- 
seeke,  Genzscb,  Krcbs,  Poppelbaum  and  Bauer,  Print- 
ing-presses are  made  in  many  places,  the  successors  of 
Ktmijj  &  Bauer  enjoying  a  high  reputation.   One  of  the 

Erincipal  developments  of  printing  in  Germany  lias  been, 
thographic  work.  Nowhere  is  this  better  done,  or  in 
better  taste,  and  the  quantity  is  enormous.  The  art  was 
first  discovered  there. 

In  June,  1880,  there  were  In  Germany,  excluding  Aus- 
tria, in  1,900  cities,  2,386  printing-offices,  1,610  litho- 
graphic establishments,  and  959  which  combined  both 
kinds  of  work,  making  4,655  offices,  with  8,000  hand- 
presses  and  5.900  power-presses  for  type-work  and  6,800 
h;md -presses  and  1,080  power-presses  for  lithographing. 
In  these  places  59,000  men,  11,600  women  and  8,400  ap- 
prentices were  employed.  Fifteen  thousand  books  were 
published.  Berlin  had  215  offices,  Hamburg  89,  Munich 
43,  Cologne  35,  Leipslc  7S,  Frankfort-cm  the-Mafu  53, 
Dresden  40  nnd  Stuttgart  85.  Thirty-five  towns  had  ten 
or  more  printing-offices  each.  There  were  eight  type- 
foundries  in  Berlin,  five  in  Leipsic,  five  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-Mfim  and  fourteen  in  other  places.  There  were 
eight  press  manufacturers  in  Lcipsic,  eight  in  Berlin  and 
twenty  elsewhere.  Four  wood-type  makers  supplied  the 
need  of  large  wooden  letters,  and  sixteen  ink-makers 
manufactured  that  commodity. 


At  a  slightly  later  date  a  more  perfect  census  was 
mode  of  the  work  done  In  Germany,  Auatda-Hutigiry 
and  Switzerland,  It  should  be  recollected  that  in  this 
last  country  more  than  four  fifths  of  the  people  speak 
German,  The  "Swiss  swords "  spoken  of  are  men  who 
work  either  at  case  or  press.   The  figures  in  1886  were : 


Number  of  Machines  and  Work' 
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53 
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45 

There  wore  in  Germany  also  4,1 20  office  clerks  and  870 
warehousemen,  besides  laborers  engaged  day  by  day ;  in 
Austria-Hungary  there  were  593  clerks  and  99  warehouse- 
men ,  and  In  Switzerland  380  clerks  and  39  warehousemen. 
The  horse-power  used  was  as  follows : 


Number  of  Engines. 

Ger- 
many. 
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Hungary. 

Steam-endies 
ft&a-engin«s 

Hot-air  engines  ....... 
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16 

mi 
i 

Several  masters  refused  to  give  these  statistics,  and  one 
office  at  Tuterow,  in  Mecklenburg,  reported  that  It  uses 
wind  as  motive-power,  working  night  and  day  when  it 
blows  favorably. 

The  whole  number  of  offices  in  Germany  at  the  last 
date  was :  Letter-press,  8.453 ;  lithographic,  1 ,895 ;  both 
combined,  834 :  giving  a  total  of  5,588;  in  Austria-Hnn- 
gary,  letter  press,  757  ;  lithographic,  165  ;  both  com- 
bined, 197  ;  giving  a  total  of  1,119;  and  in  Switzerland, 
ktter-press,  347 ;  lithographic,  139 ;  both  combined,  36  -, 
m&kiu  g  a  total  of  After  the  census  of  1880  Germany 
had  a  population  of  45, 500,  OOOi  nimbi  hints,  Aust  riii  Hun- 
gary  about  38,000,000,  and  Switzerland  about  3,000,000. 
In  Germany  there  is  one  office  to  8,000  inhabitants ;  in 
Austria  only  one  to  30,000.  There  were  in  Gcrmnny 
sisty-seveii  printers'  libraries,  having  35, 000  volumes. 

In  thirty-two  towns  of  the  German  empire  there  ate 
eighty-si*  type-foundries,  employing  altogether  825  jour- 
neymen and  ITS  apprentices.  Of  these  173  are  employed 
In  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Berlin  has  101,  Ijeipsic 
Hamburt  72,  Munich  20,  Dresden  12,  Brunswick  11,  and 
the  small  town  of  Offenbach  86. 

In  Germany  there  are  3,963  newspapers.  In  trade  and 
industry  there  are  474  papers ;  agriculture,  351 ;  law, 
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politics,  statistics  and  political  economy,  300 ;  education 
dud.  instruction,  lflQ;  medicine,  158  j  history  mid  geog- 
raphy, 1S1 ;  commerce,  11S ;  Protestant  theology,  115 ; 
other  religious  beliefs,  81 ;  Jewish  theology,  lfl.  Bibli- 
ography arid  the  book  trade  possess  thirty -three  repre- 
sentatives, while  shorthand  shows  no  lees  than  fifty-seven 
papers. 

Newspapers  arc  very  numerous  in  Germany.  No- 
where, except  in  the  United  States,  are  more  printed  to 
a  given  population.  Many  of  them  are  of  a  very  high 
character,  nnd  are  written  by  men  of  judgment  and  ex- 
perience. Others  are  scarcely  more  than  a  register  of 
advertisements.  Many  technical  «di]  scientific  journals 
and  magazines  are  issued.  Boots  are  usually  sent  forth 
unbound.  The  quality  of  wood  and  copperplate  en grav- 
ing done  la  Germany  id  Tory  high,  hut  hooka  do  not  usu- 
ally appear  as  well  as  they  should  on  account  of  the  poor 
quality  of  paper  employed,  The  colored  work  with  type 
and  borders  is  excellent 

The  entrance  Into  the  printer's  trade  in  Germany  was 
at  one  time  closely  guarded.  Each  man  had  to  servo 
an  apprenticeship,  being  legally  indentured,  and  he  was 
formerly  Obliged  to  spend  a  year  or  more  on  his  travels 
so  that  he  might  improve  his  art.  These  years  were  de- 
scribed as  Wanderj  Khre.  In  most  of  the  countries  known 
«1  ae where  as  Germany  he  was  obliged  to  show  a  certain 
income  before  he  could  marry,  and  when  he  became  a 
master  printer  his  way  was  surrounded  by  thorns.  The 
laws  regulating  the  press  are  very  strict. 

Get  In. — Directions  to  thin  Space  Or  not  to  space 
widely,  so  that  more  matter  may  oomo  into  a  certain 
number  of  linos.    The  contrary  is  to  drive  orat, 

Getting-  the  Pitoh.— An  English  expression  for  set- , 
Wng  the  form  of  type  at  the  right  distance  from  the  edge 
of  the  machine. 

Gterierte  (Ger.). — The  em  quadrat. 

CHeosBBttel  (Ger,), — The  bill  of  type :  the  list  of 
letters  and  their  quantity,  as  obtained  from  the  type- 
founder. 

Gift. — A  clique  or  sub-society  of  pressmen  in  London. 
To  get  work  in  many  London  omces  it  is  not  enough 
that  the  pressman  shall  belong  to  the  same  society  or 
union  as  the  other  men.  He  must  also  be  a  member  of 
their  gift,  which  may  possibly  oxtend  to  half  a  dozen  or 
a  dozen  places  of  business.  Should  he  attempt  to  do  any- 
thing in  either  of  these  pressrooms  without  being  a  mom 
ber  of  the  gift  which  holds  control,  the  other  workmen 
would  make  life  unpleasant  to  him.  The  gifts  are  known 
as  the  Lion's  gift,  the  Tiger's  gift,  or  by  some  other  mean- 
ingless name.  They  meet  in  public-nouses. 

GiltHng.— Gilding  is  applied  in  binding  to  the  upper 
side  or  edge  of  a  book,  but  rarely  to  tho  lower,  and  is  also 
used  for  the  title  and  ornaments  on  the  book  and  side.  In 
all  good  work  gold-leaf  Is  used.  This  is  Tory  thin,  and 
must  be  handled  with  great  care.  When  lettering  is  done 
by  hand  the  letters  are  set  up  and  properly  spaced,  and 
placed  in  a  type-holder  in  which  their  faces  must  be  made 
perfectly  level  before  the  type  case  or  holder  is  screwed 
up.  Thus  arranged  they  are  warmed  over  a  finishing- 
Btove,  gat!  flame  or  charcoal  Are  until  they  attain  the 
proper  temperature,  and  are  then  carefully  worked  in 
blind,  by  pressing  the  types  uniformly  upon  the  surface 
to  be  lettered.  The  lettering  space  Is  then  dampened 
with  vinegar  and  when  dry  the  impressions  are  penciled 
in  twice  with  glair,  after  which  a  strip  of  g,old-lcaf  is  laid 
on  and  the  impression  is  renewed,  care  being  taken  that 
it  shall  exactly  cover  the  places  wliere  it  has  previously 
been  worked  in  blind.  Sometimes  hand-letters — each  let- 
ter being  fixed  in  a  handle — are  employed  *t  but  this  is  a 
method  falling  into  disuse  mid  not  Certain  to  give  a  Uni- 
formity of  results.  If  not  hand  tooled,  the  book  or  its 
cover  is  inserted  in  a  press,  when  a  heated  die  comes 
down  against  it.  This  is  a  very  much  swifter  operation 
than  the  other,  and  the  die  can  be  applied  with  the  same 


certainty.  It  gives,  however,  no  opportunity  for  varia- 
tion ot  the  display  of  individual  skill.  When  the  cover 
is  first  withdrawn  from  the  press  it  looks  very  much  as 
it  did  when  it  went  in,  the  forms  of  the  letters  being  at 
first  scarcely  visible,  but  when  the  superfluous  gold-leaf 
is  wiped  away  they  come  fully  into  view,  distinctly  de- 
fined, and  extremely  brilliant  and  beautiful.  The  super- 
fluous gold  Is  rubbed  off  with  a  rag,  a  piece  of  spongy 
rubber  being  used  to  clear  away  the  gold  riot  taken  up  by 
the  rag.  As  fast  as  the  rag  or  rubber  becomes  filled  with 
gold  ft  Is  put  away,  and  when  a  quantity  accumulates 
the  whole  is  melted  and  the  superfluous  gold  recovered. 

When  the  edges  are  gilt  the  book  la  put  Into  the  press 
straight.  If  unsized,  the  paper  should  be  sized  and  left 
to  dry.  Then  it  is  to  be  scraped  flat  and  perfectly  even, 
A  mixture  of  black-lead  and  thin  glair  is  to  be  piiinted 
over  the  edge  and  well  brushed  with  a  hard  brush  until 
It  is  dry,  The  edge  is  again  glaired,  after  which  the  leaE 
is  applied,  and  after  becoming  thoroughly  dry  it  is  bur- 
nished, which  brings  out  the  l>eauty,  Gilding  may  also 
be  done  over  red,  in  which  case  no  black-lead  is  used. 

Designs  and  lettering  for  cheap  books  iure  done  with 
a  yellow  composition  known  as  German  metal,  which 
looks  much  like  gold,  but  is  much  cheaper.  It  becomes 
black  in  time,  No  trouble  is  taken  to  save  waste  metal, 
and  each  book-cover,  after  beiug  stamped  with  the  hot 
die,  is  simply  put  through  a  brushing-machine. 

GUI'S  Hot -Rolling1  Machine- — A  machine,  origi- 
nally of  American  origin,  but  now  manufactured  at  Red- 
dish, England.  Sheets  aro  fed  into  it  just  as  they  are  in 
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a  common  press.  They  pass  through  polished  hot  roll- 
ers under  pressure,  the  operation  thinniug,  drying  and 
calendering  the  paper  rapidly.  The  machine  is  much 
more  valuable  in  England  than  it  would  be  here,  as  paper 
is  there  usually  worked  wet,  thus  taking  off  the  gloss, 
which  is  restored  by  the  pressure,  and  the  tub  is  set  and 
the  paper  dried  by  the  same  process.  Very  few  of  these 
machines  are  used  in  America, 

Girths. — Tho  leathern  straps  which  are  fastened  to  the 
barrel  of  the  rounce  in  the  ordinary  hand-press.  One 
leads  to  the  front  of  the  press  and  is  there  secured,  and 
the  other  is  similarly  held  at  the  rear.  When  the  rounce 
is  turned  one  of  these  becomes  tuut  and  winds  on  the 
barrel,  the  bed  advancing  m  that  direction.  The  other 
strap  or  girth  is  unwound  at  the  same  time  that  the  first 
one  Is  wound, 

GUuBtifloare  (Ital.).— To  justify.  In  addition  to  the 
English  meaning  of  giving  the  lines  their  exact  length, 
It  means  to  set  a  measure  and  to  make  the  page  of  the 
right  length. 

Glxln.0  Out  Paper.-— When  papor  arrives  from  the 
mill  or  the  dealer  it  is  in  reams  or  their  multiples.  It  is 
receipted  for,  placed  in  ft  convenient  spot,  and  finally 
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given  out  to  the  pressman.  There  would  be  nothing 
more  to  be  said  if  paper  was  always  perfect  and  If  no 
sheets  were  ever  destroyed  or  iiynvetf  upon  the  press  ; 
but  losses  unfortunately  happen  from  all  of  these  causes. 
Customers  give  orders  for  so  many  copies  of  a  work  or 
of  a  job,  and  enough  must  be  printed  to  allow  for  all 
waste  or  spoiling,  It  ia  the  right  of  the  customer  when 
he  asks  for  a  thousand  copies  of  a  job  to  have  that  very 
number,  and  not  nine  hundred  and  sixty  or  severity. 
The  printer  has  some  spoiled  sheets  on  hand,  it  is  true, 
but  to  allow  for  them  he  should  have  given  out  in  the 
beginning  a  thousand  and  thirty  or  forty  sheets,  or  what- 
ever amount  would  overcome  tlie  tendency  to  smaller 
numbers.  On  Japanese  paper,  for  instance,  which  is 
very  costly,  the  waete  may  be  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
third.  Full  count  must  be  given,  nevertheless. 

Most  papers,  remarks  I>e  Vinne,  are  put  up  in  folded 
qufres  of  twenty-four  sheets,  making  four  hundred  and 
eighty  Sheets  to  the  ream.  The  two  outer  are  of  inferior 
quality  to  the  inner  eighteen  quires.  On  common  print- 
ing  this  inferiority  is  in  most  cases  too  imperceptible  to 
deservo  notice  on  nearly  all  grades  of  writing-paper 
most  of  tho  outside  sheets  are  imperfect  and  should  not 
be  mixed  with  the  perfect  quires.  The  amount  of  im- 
perfection in  the  outsider  varies  with  different  maker's. 
As  a  rule  It  Is  not  safe  to  allow  more  than  four  hundred 
and  forty  perfect  sheets  to  tlio  ream  of  writing-paper ; 
on  some  papers  not  moro  than  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  sheets.  In  making  up  first-class  blank-books  from 
fine  writing-papers  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  allow 
only  twenty -two  sheets  to  the  quire.  The  forty  sheets 
over  were  reserved  for  outside  or  fiy  leaves  and  for  waste 
in  ruling.  After  a  time  it  became  u.  custom  with  many 
blank-book  makers  to  count  twenty  or  eighteen  sheets 
as  a  quire,  and  finally  they  lOwciTd  their  standard  to  six- 
teen, fifteen,  or  even  fourteen .  This  naturally  produced 
a  reaction,  and  now  many  first-class  stationers  count 
twenty -four  or  twenty-five  sheets  to  the  quire,  and  as- 
sume alL  the  wastage  themselves, 

In  job-work,  the  size  of  the  job  being  known,  a  calcu- 
lation is  made  us  to  the  size  of  paper  which  will  most 
accurately  fit  the  work.  Thus  i by  0  Inches  will  cut  to 
advantage  from  34  by  36  paper,  but  there  would  be  a 
waste  on  2B  by  82  or  34  by  42.  "When  the  job  Is  very 
large,  and  time  enough  is  given,  it  will  pay,  where  any 
particular  sizes  are  required,  to  order  the  whole  to  bo 
specially  made  at  a  paper-mill.  There  is  such  a  variety 
Of  job-work  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  statement 
on  waste  which  will  answer  for  all  kinds.  Small  editions 
are  more  wasteful  tlian  large,  and  fine  work  than  coarse. 
Colored  work  spoils  a  groat  deal.  Mueh  also  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  tho  paper,  thin  and  weak  paper 
wasting  more  th  an  that  of  good,  firm  quality.  In  givin  g 
out  paper  for  printing  books  in  long  editions  the  margin 
of  waste  differs  with  the  nature  of  the  paper  and  tho 
quality  of  presswork.  On  the  commonest  kind  of  book 
and  pamphlet  presswork  the  usual  allowance  is  forty- 
three  quires  to  the  thousand  sheets,  which  gives  a  sur- 
plus of  thirty-two  sheets  to  the  thousand.  On  finer  work 
forty-four  quires  are  needed,  a  surplus  of  fifty-six  sheets, 
For  wood-out  presswork  of  the  best  quality,  or  for  press- 
work  in  many  colors,  a  larger  allowance  is  needed,  if  per- 
fect copies  are  insisted  on.  When  five  hundred  copies 
are  wanted  Of  any  full  sheet,  blank  or  job,  S  per  cent,  (or 
twenty-four  sheets)  must  be  added  to  the  ream  of  four 
hundred  and  eighty  sheets  to  make  up  the  full  comple- 
ment. To  allow  a  fair  margin  for  tlie  inevitable  waste 
in  handling  and  bad  feeding,  and  to  give,  as  every  fair 
printer  desires,  a  Surplus  of  ft  few  sheets  Over,  it  is  n  eccs- 
sary  to  add  another  5  per  cent,  to  the  four  hundred  and 
eighty  sheets,  making  a  total  of  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight.  Much  paper  is  now  made  in  reams  of  five  hun- 
dred sheets.  In  calculating  upon  paper  it  is  always  well 
to  see  whether  it  eannot  be  printed  in  double  size  or  even 
larger,  duplicating  the  forms  by  electrotyping  or  stereo- 
typing ;  thus  the  handbill  above  Spoken  Of,  4  by  9  inches, 


could  be  printed  twenty-four  at  a  time,  aud  in  a  week  a 
printer  could  turn  out  from  one  press  a  million  and  a 
quarter. 

Glair.— The  white  of  eggs  beaten  up,  mach  used  in 
bookbinding. 

GUanadeckel  (Ger.), — Smooth  cardboard. 

Glaeear  (Sp.). — To  calender  (paper) ;  gla&eado,  calen- 
dered, 

Glasgow.— The  principal  city  of  Scotland  and  an  Im- 
portant printing  centre .  The  art  early  achieved  much 
prominence  there  from  tho  efforts  of  two  brothers,  Rob- 
ert and  Andrew  Foulis,  distinguished  alike  for  the  beauty 
and  the  accuracy  of  their  work. 

Glatten  {Ger.).— To  calender. 

Glased  Boards. — The  sheets  of  milMjofl.rd  used  in 
the  standing-press. 

Glased  Paper.— Paper  the  surface  of  which  is  very 
hard  and  shiny. 

Glen,.  James.— An  early  Boston  printor.  He  was 
employed  by  So  wall  after  Foster's  death. 

Glosilla  (Sp.). — Typo  of  seven-and-a-half  point  body. 

Gloss.  — An  additional  lustre  given  to  any  substance 
by  pressure  or  the  admixture  of  some  other  material, 
but  used  in  printing  concerning  printing-inks  and  the 
face  of  paper  or  cards. 

Glossary. — A  dictionary  of  difllcult  words  or  phTases 
in  any  language,  writer  or  culling ;  a  dictionary  or  vo- 
cabulary of  obscure  or  antiquated  words. 

Glosslng-Machine.— A  machine  to  varnish  the  sur- 
face of  a  printed  sheet,  so  as  to  give  it  additional  lustre. 
See  Vaiikiskino. 

Glorer,  Josse. — A  clergyman  in  England  at  the  be- 
ginning of  tho  seventeenth  century  who  interested  him- 
self in  the  college  then  starting  at  Cambridge,  Mass, ,  and 
desired  also  to  provide  it  with  a  printing-press.  He  was 
rector  of  Button,  in  Surrey,  from  1638  to  101)6,  when  ne 
tendered  his  resignation  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to 
New  England,  lie  preached  in  London  concoming  the 
new  colony,  and  traveled  through  parts  of  England  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  funds  for  the  college,  which  had 
already  begun.  The  records  of  Harvard  College  say  that 
"  Mr.  Josse  Glover  gave  to  tho  college  a  font  of  printing 
letters,  and  some  gentlemen  of  Amsterdam  gave  towards 
furnishing  of  a  printing-press  with  letters  forty-nine 
pounds,  and  some  more."  The  "  benefactors  to  the  first 
fonts  of  letters  for  printing  in  Cambridge,  in  New  Eng- 
land, were  Major  Thomas  Clark,  Capt.  James  Oliver, 
Cftpt.  Allen,  Mr.  Stoddard,  Mr.  Freake  and  Mi'.  Hues." 
Glover  embarked  in  the  summer  of  1GS8,  with  his  family, 
consisting  Of  his  wifo  and  five  children,  in  the  John  of 
London,  and  died  on  the  passage.  He  had  with  him  a 
printing-press,  and  a  printer  (Stephen  Daye)who  was  to 
superintend  the  printing,  and  also  thrco  men-servants 
to  work  the  press,  Mi's,  Glover,  who  had  been  Eliza- 
beth Harris,  afterwards  married  the  Tie  v.  Henry  Dunster, 
president  of  Harvard  College,  and  died  in  1648.  Mr. 
Glover  had  considerable  property  in  Now  England  ;  he 
liad  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  and  one  of  his  sons 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  lGflU.  The  press  was  set  up  in 
Mr.  Ihinster's  house. 

Glue.^A  material  derived  from  the  hoofs,  hides,  &c,t 
of  animals  by  boiling ;  it  is  much  used  in  binding.  When 
good  it  may  be  immersed  in  water  for  a  whole  day  with- 
out dissolving,  but  swelling  up,  while  inferior  glue  will 
partly  or  entirely  dissolve,  It  should  be  of  pale  color, 
but  this  is  imitated  in  some  qualities  by  bleaching  with 
add.  When  it  Is  to  be  put  to  use  it  should  be  broken 
up  aud  soaked  for  twelve  hours,  then  boiled  and  turned 
out  into  a  pan  to  got  eold ;  when  cold  pieces  may  be 
cut  out  and  placed  in  the  glue-pot  as  desired.  It  loses 
much  strength  by  frequent  remeltfng.  It  should  always 
be  used  as  hot  as  possible.  Glue  is  one  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal components  in  roller-making.  It  is  broken  up  into 
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bits,  soaked  In  water,  and  melted  at  a  low  temperatnre, 
then  being  mixed  with  molasses,  This  compound  is  not  a 
true  chemical  one.  The  glue  forms  the  baais,  and  little  by 
little  the  molasses  escapes  or  dries  up.  It  is  very  tender 
when  now,  but  when  old  it  is  like  a  hard  piece  of  India- 
rubber. 

Glycerine, — A  non-crystallizable,  oily,  viscid,  color- 
less Mid  odorless  liquid,  possessing  a  sweet  taste,  and 
employed  for  a  very  largo  number  of  purposes  in  6,  print- 
ing-office. It  is  soluble,  and  mixes  readily  in  all  propor- 
tions with  water,  alcohol  and  chloroform.  It  has  solvent 
powers,  does  not  freeze  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  not 
volatile  and  is  of  value  as  a  preservative  agent.  Dearing 
gives  the  following  as  among  Its  valuable  properties  for 
printers : 

Typo  which  has  been  papered  and  kept  for  a  long  time 
sometimes  sticks  badly,  It  can  easily  be  separated  by 
pouring  a  little  glycerine  over  it,  leaving  it  over  night, 
and  then  washing  it  oft  with  worm  water.  Offsets  are 
prevented  by  rubbing  glycerine  On  the  tympan-sheet,  in- 
stead of  oil.  It  Is  much  superior.  Old  rollers,  too  hard 
and  dry,  can  often  bo  renovated  and  made  to  do  good 
service  by  giving  them  a  coat  of  glycerine  after  washing. 
Rub  well  with  the  hand,  let  stand  a  day,  or  as  long  as  fcho 
condition  of  the  roller  may  require,  then  sponge  off  and 
allow  to  dry  to  the  right  suction.  Glycerine  is  used  in- 
stead of  molasses  In  making  rollers. 

Ink  can  be  prevented  from  skinning  over  by  covering 
the  top  of  the  can  with  a  thin  layer  of  glycerine.  A  bare 
coating  is  sufficient.  A  flexible  compound  for  paper  pads 
can  bo  made  by  taking  one  part  sugar,  one  part,  linseed- 
oil,  four  parts  glycerine,  eight  parts  of  glue  or  gelatine, 
and  a  little  aniliue  dye  to  give  color.  Cover  the  glue  or 
gelatine  with  water  and  soak  for  half  an  hour  to  soften. 
Pour  off  all  of  the  water  and  melt  it  by  heating  in  a  pail 
or  basin  placed  In  another  kettle  containing  boiling  water. 
After  melting,  put  in  the  sugar  and  glycerine,  remember- 
ing to  stir  well ;  add  the  dye,  and  then  thoroughly  stir 
in  the  oil. 

Godfrey  Gtrlppor-MachtnG. — A  small  job  press  of 
the  platen  kind,  manufactured  in  London.  It  prints  1(1 
by  iOJ^j.  The  heap  to  be  printed  is  laid  by  the  feeder  In 
such  a  way  that  sheet  after  sheet  is  caught  by  grippers 
without  attention  and  held  by  them  during  the  entire 
process  of  printing.  When  that  is  completed  other  grip- 

Sera  lay  it  on  the  pile.  The  feeder  does  not  need  to  put 
is  hand  in  any  dangerous  position  to  feed  or  to  take  off, 
and  the  inventors  claim  an  average  speed  of  3,500  an 
hour,  which  can  be  doubled  on  much  work.  Specimens 
showing  the  work  at  S,B00  an  hour  arc  very  good. 

Gbdfl, — The  nine  quadrats  used  in  throwing  or  jeffing 
by  compositors.  This  expression  is  not  used  in  America. 

Goincr  Up  the  Form. — Beating  from  the  hither  to- 
wards the  farther  side  is,  in  pressman's  phrase,  called 
"  going  up  the  form." — Mm»n. 

GolcL— The  heaviest  and  most  valuable  of  the  metals 
obtained  in  any  abundance.  It  is  exceeded  in  specific 
gravity  by  platinum,  and,  in  vfJuo  by  one  or  two  very 
rare  metals.  Its  density  is  19.3.  It  is  distinguished  by 
its  yollow  color,  by  tho  beautiful  polish  which  it  takes, 
and  by  its  pre-eminent  ductility  and  malleability.  It  can 
be  beaten  into  leaves  which  will  require  2SS.00O  to  equal 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  wires  made  from  It  are  the 
smallest  that  the  art  of  man  can  compass,  It  resists  the. 
attacks  of  nearly  all  acids  and  compounds.  In  the  pilot- 
ing trades  it  is  employed  as  gold-leaf  in  bookbinding. 

Gold.  Bronze.^Very  fine  powder  used  in  gold  print- 
ing, Bis  dusted  on  after  the  form  is  printed  with  u  prep- 
aration specially  made  for  the  purpose. 

Gold-Cushion. — A  padded  cushion,  about  12  by  6 
Inches,  covered  with  white  calf,  the  rough  side  outwards, 
upon  which  the  gold-leaf  nsed  in  bookbinding  can  he 
laid  and  cut. 

Gold  Ed^es. — Another  term  for  gilt  edges, 


Gold  Ink.— Ink  of  a  golden  color  ;  it  Sometimes  has 
particles  of  bronze  mixed  with  it. 

Gold-Knife. — A  knife  used  for  cutting  gold-leaf,  It 
is  long  and  straight. 

Gold-Leaf, — Gold  beaten  into  very  thin  leaves — oc- 
casionally used  for  printing  purposes,  but  more  partien- 
larly  for  the  decoration  of  boot  covers  and  edges.  It 
has  been  employed  from  tlie  most  ancient  times,  The 
Egyptians  ornamented  with  it  their  furniture  and  sar- 
cophagi, on  which  the  gold  is  still  to  be  seen,  Their  gold 
was  beaten  out  between  the  membranes  of  the  intestines 
of  an  oxT  wliile  the  Greeks  and  Romans  employed  parch- 
ment. The  Soman  poets  make  oecasional  allusion  to  gild- 
ing, one  comparing  it  to  the  brilliant  gloss  of  a  spider's 
web  illuminated  by  the  sun,  and  another  adapting  the 
word  as  a  synonym  of  the  luminous  vapors  seen  about 
the  setting  sun,  In  all  succeeding  times  the  practice  of 
beating  out  the  leaf  between  parchment  or  membranes 
has  never  boon  departed  from,  and  no  device  has  been 
invented  to  supersede  hand  manipulation  in  bringing 
the  leaf  to  its  required  thinness.  From  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand  leaves  make 
an  inch  in  thickness,  three  or  four  hundred  being  equal 
In  that  respect  to  a  common  sheet  of  paper,  Even  the 
rays  of  the  sun  will  pass  through  such  leaves,  and  the 
color  of  the  object  on  which  it  is  laid  will  frequently 
be  distinctly  shown.  One  common  method  of  gilding 
edges  is  to  nave  gold  over  red.  The  tints  of  gold-leaf 
vary  from  deep  orange  red  up  to  a  pale  silvery  hue, 
Pale  leaf-gold  is  an  alloy  of  silver  and  gold ;  deep  hues 
are  usually  Intermixed  with  a  slight  amount  of  copper 
Dutch  gold  is  copper-leaf  colored  yellow  by  the  fumes 
of  molten  zinc.  Various  soiutfons  are  also  used  to  alter 
the  tint  of  gold-leaf  when  laid.  The  best  gold-leaf  is  pre- 
pared from  gold  containing  1  %  per  cent,  alloy  of  copper. 

Gold  with  its  alloys  is  first  cast  in  ingots,  then  rolled 
into  sheets,  which  are  cut  into  squares  and  subjected  to 
the  hammering  process  on  the  anvil.  First  the  plates 
arc  extended  to  the  size  of  the  packs,  four  inches  square, 
when  they  are  cut  into  four  pieces  and  again  hammered, 
A  third  hammering  is  given  to  the  pieces  when  they  have 
reaohed  the  siae  of  the  pack  find  been  subdivided,  The 
One  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  with  which  tiie  hammering 
began  are  now  increased  to  twenty-four  hundred  pieces. 
The  process  of  hammering  is  long  and  tedious,  and  re- 
quires the  nicest  determination  of  the  force  find  il  irectlon 
of  the  blows.  The  anvil  Itself  is  convex  at  the  top  ;  so 
also  Is  the  hammer.  When  the  Sheets  Of  metal  have  at- 
tained a  certain  thinness  they  are  placed  between  the  pre- 
pared skin.  The  beater  never  strikes  consecutively  in 
the  same  place.  A  sense  of  feeling  as  well  as  of  observa- 
tion is  required  to  ascertain  when  the  metal  Is  sufficient- 
ly thin.  During  the  subsequent  separation  and  sorting 
of  leaves  all  draft  has  to  be  carefully  guarded  against. 
The  first  hammer  used  weighs  sixteen  pounds,  the  second 
twelve  pounds  and  the  last  ten  pounds,  The  gold  is  kid 
into  books  of  twenty- live  leaves  each,  the  paper  of  which 
is  flrst  smoothed  and  rubbed  with  red  chalk  to  prevent 
the  leaves  from  adhering.  Dutch  metal  is  sold  in  bundles 
of  twenty-five  hundred  leaves  each. 

Gold  Preparation. — Any  adhesive  varnish  which 
may  be  used  for  gold  printing.—  &rtttkward. 

Gold  Friritiag, — In  letter-press  printing  any  work 
executed  in  gold  or  in  the  bronzes  which  resemble  gold. 
The  methods  with  bronze  are  explained  under  that  word. 
With  gold -leaf  it  docs  not  vary  much  from  the  plan  fol- 
lowed by  bookbinders.  It  is  nearly  always  upon  silk  or 
satin.  A  dried  glair  preparation  is  placed  upon  the  silk, 
tho  form  is  heated  so  that  tho  type  is  hot,  and  the  im- 
pression is  then  taken.   Gold  size  can  be  used  for  the 

Krmt.ing,  laying  the  gold-leaf  upon  It  at torwards,  The 
npression  in  both  cases  should  be  strong. 
Golds  obiiitt  (Ger.).— Gilt  edges. 
Good  Ada.— In  England,  live  advertisements. 
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Good  Color. — Sheets  printed  neither  too  black  nor 
too  light. 

Good  Copy.— Plain,  legible  and  straightforward 
manuscript  or  reprint.   This  is  applied  to  fat  copy  also. 

Good  Matter. — Composed  type  not  printed,  or  or- 
dered to  be  kept  standing  with  a  view  to  reprinting.  An 
English  expression. 

Good  Nlf/ht. — Tho  finish  of  copy  by  telegraph  Is  In- 
dicated by  the  words  Good  Night,  written  at  the  end. 

Good  of  tli ©  Chapel. — Forfeitures  and  otter  chapel 
dues  collected  for  the  good  of  the  chapel,  to  be  spent  as 
it  approves.    See  Chapel, 

Good  Wort.— This  is  so  called  In  a  twofold  sense. 
The  master  printer  calls  it. good  work  when  the  com- 
positors and  pressmen  have  done  tlieir  duty,  and  the 
workmen  call  it  good  woi'k  if  it  be  light,  easy  work,  and 
they  have  a  good  price  for  fa—Stotwr. 

Gooee. — A  printers'  abbreviation  for  wayegoose,  or 
bean-feast,  the  festival  given  in  England  by  master  print- 
ers to  then'  workmen.  These  words,  or  anything  similar 
to  them,  do  not  ap  pear  ever  to  have  been  used  in  America, 
Gordon,  George  F, ,  inventor  of  the  Gordon  press, 
Was  born  at  Salem,  N.  H. ,  hi  the  year  181Q,  He  Jeamcd 

tho  printer's  trade, 
and  early  embarked 
In  business  in  New 
York,  having  a  small 
Office  there  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  In  18S4 
or  1835  he  began  muk- 
ing  experiments  in  the 
construction  of  card- 
presses,  but  did  not 
apply  for  a  patent  un- 
til I860.  The  preced- 
ing Job-presses  had 
been  very  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  the  one  lie 
brought  out  at  this 
time  had  many  de- 
fects, Which  were 
afterwards  remedied. 
In  all  he  built  more 
than  one  hundred 
kinds,  Among  his 
presses  ■was  the  Firefly,  which  was  fed  with  strips  of 
cards,  and  could  turn  out  ten  thousand  an  hour.  About 
1858  he  invented  the  Franklin  press,  more  generally 
known  as  the  Gordon,  which  was  very  successful,  and.  is 
still  largely  made.  After  beginning  the  press  manufac- 
turing busmess  he  abandoned  printing,  and  after  a  while 
put  up  a  factory  of  large  size  at  Kah way ,  N.  J,  He  died , 
leaving  n  large  estate,  on  January  27,  1878. 

Gordon  Press,— A  small  press  used  in  job-work  and 
originated  about  185$.  It  has  a  rotating  ink-distributing 
disk.  Inside  of  which  is  another  ink  disk,  revolving  in  the 
contrary  direction,  but  both  very  slowly,  Jij  this  means 
an  excellent  distribution  of  tho  ink  is  effected,  as  the  roll- 
ers pass  over  an  entirely  new  surface  cveTy  time  they 
reach  the  disks.  It  is  a  strong  presa  and  woll  put  to- 
gether. 

Gtotico  (Bp.).— Black-letter  or  Old  English ;  GrStico 
alcman,  German  text, 

Gothic. — Severn!  meanings  attach  to  the  word  Gothic 
in  printing.  As  used  generally  by  writers  it  means  the 
type  which  bears  a  Certain  sort  of  roscmblance  to  the 
present  German  and  the  Old  English,  bat  which  preceded 
them. 

The  common  meaning  of  Gothic  among  printers  is  that 
it  is  a  certain  kind  of  Roman  type,  without  serifs  or  flour- 
ishes, and  having  the  whole  character  made  of  a  single 
thickness  of  stroke ;  thus :  H.  It  is  probably  the  most 
legible  type  made,  when  only  used  for  a  few  words ;  but 
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when  a  large  quantity  is  employed  together  Its  monot- 
ony and  blackness  destroy  this  effect.  It  is  much  used  in 
pastel's  und  handbills,  programmes,  and  in  fact  all  kinds 
of  work  excepting  in  books,  where  it  is  proscribed, 

Gothlqne  (Fr.).— Gothic.  This  is  used  in  French  as 
synonymous  with  block-letter ;  the  American  expression 
Gothic,  a  letter  without  serifs  and  with  lines  ail  of  the 
some  weight,  has  no  relation  to  it. 

Gouge. — A  tool  used  In  finishing  in  bookbinding  ;  the 
cuttlng-edge  is  a  line  forming  the  segment  of  a  cirela. 

GOQpilGzitTUTea. — Fa e-simlles  of  water-color  paint- 
ings, They  are  printed  in  coloi?  from  photogravure 
plates.  The  plate  is  inked  by  hand  in  different  colored 
printing-inks,  and  the  picture  is  printed  by  one  impres- 
sion. The  plutc  is  then  cleaned  and  again  inkod  in  colors 
for  another  impression,  and  so  on. 

GoauB  des  Gard&n  (Sp.).— Uni versa!  joint 

GrtLtninfT-Boaxds. — Boards  having  Indentations  or 
graining  upon  which  the  leather  used  in  bookbinding  is 
laid  and  pressed,  thus  giving  that  material  the  appear- 
ance required.  Metal  plates  which  ore  known  as  grain- 
ing-plates  are  also  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Grammar. — A  thorough  acquaintance  with  English 
grammar  is  of  great  use  to  printers,  who  are  always  ex- 
pected to  correct  some  of  the  worst  grammatical  lapses. 
Frequently,  also,  a  w  riter  will  ask  to  hu  ve  Ids  matter  made 
straight.  On  dally  newspapers,  where  the  copy  is  writ- 
ten hurriedly,  it  Is  Impossible  to  show  proofs  to  writers, 
and  besides  the  proof-reader  would  not  generally  know 
from  whose  pen  a  faulty  sentence  came.  Nevertheless, 
the  paper  must  be  grammatical.  The  proof -reader  is  not 
expected,  however,  to  change  in  eases  where  the  error 
can  only  be  discerned  by  some  rule  not  generally  known, 
or  where  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  Faulty  ety- 
mologies, such  as  "  dilapidated"  hi  connection  with  a  hat, 
Can  rarely  be  corrected,  This  comes  from  lapis,  a  Btone, 
A  building  caa  be  dilapidated,  as  it  may  fall  to  pieces.  It 
becomes  unstoned,  English  grammar  is  tho  simplest 
used  in  any  language  which  uses  typo  and  has  many 
books,  At  the  same  time  Its  words  must  be  employed 
according  to  the  senses  given  by  the  best  authors,  and 
neologisms  or  words  in  now  uses  are  regarded  as  very 
objectionable. 

The  only  error  into  which  a  proof-reader  is  likely  to 
fall  with  articles  is  to  discover  whether  the  following 
word  begins  with  a  silent  h,  as  in  "  an  historical  "or  "  a 
historical '*  Opinions  are  divided  in  thiB  country  on  the 
propriety  of  adding  an  n  to  the  article  in  this  case,  In 
America  we  nearly  always  say  "a  hospital,"  but  In  Eng- 
land "an  hospital."  No  rule  can  bo  given  on  Ave  or  six 
of  these  words  that  all  will  adhere  to. 

Errors  In  nouns  nro  in  wrong  usage,  not  attending  to 
the  examples  of  good  writers,  and  in  the  formation  of 
plurals.  Some  erroneous  plurals  are  still  used,  as  "  sero- 
pbims"  and  "  chenibims." 

The  adjective  forma  itd  comparative  and  superlative 
by  adding  er  anil  est,  except  in  words  of  moro  than  one 
Syllable.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  an  error,  although  it  may 
be  Inelegant,  to  add  these  suffixes  to  polyayllanles.  8(0 
also  more  and  most  can  be  used  with  words  of  one  sylla- 
ble, as  most  good.  An  offense  against  taste  or  a  good 
ear  is  not  necessarily  a  fault  In  grammar. 

In  pronouns  care  should  he  taken,  where  one  Is  sepa- 
rated at  some  distance  from  the  verb  which  governs  it, 
that  tho  objective  case  is  not  used  where  the  nominative 
case  should  be.  The  verb  "  to  bo  "  is  followed  und  pro- 
ceded  in  all  cases  by  the  nominative  case,  There  is  really 
no  distinction  between  the  nominative  and  objective 
cases  in  nouns  ;  there  the  classification  is  purely  ideal. 
But  pronouns  have  an  objective  case  in  him,  her,  me, 
and  so  on. 

Tho  verb  and  its  agreement  with  its  nominative  form 
the  chief  stumbling-block  in  English  grammar.  When 
the  two  words  are  against  each  other  almost  the  only  , 
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chance  of  error  Is  in  treating  a  collective  noun  ns  singu- 
lar where  it  should  he  plural,  or  the  contrary.  It  Is  good 
English  to  say  the  " army  Is  "  or  the  "army  nre,"  hut  it 
la  not  good  Eaigliisli  to  use  one  in  one  place  and  the  other 
Id  another  place,  Qonorally  speaking,  it  is  better  to  treat 
collective  nouns  as  singular,  hut  tins  cannot  always  he 
done.  Tho  inquiry  in  a  doubtful  sentence  should  ce  to 
discover  to  which  noun  a  verb  refers,  and  make  these 
two  words  agree.  Throw  aside  all  of  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence  for  the  time  being. 

The  imperfect  should  be  distinguished  from  the  past 
participle,  and  neuter  verts  should  be  distinguished 
from  active  verbs.  Thus  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  the 
' '  hen  seta,"  which  should  bo  that  she  1 '  site. "  Lay  and  lie 
and  a  number  of  other  words  should  be  similarly  distin- 
guished. Two  or  more  singular  nominatives  require  the 
plural  verb  just  as  much  as  one  plural  nominative.  A 
disjunctive  conjunction  requires  the  singular  verb,  even 
where  there  are  two  nominatives.  Participlos  are  used 
as  adjectives,  as  in  a  "  walking  gentleman,"  but  no  word 
ending  as  a  participle  and  apparently  a  participle  can 
thus  be  used  unless  there  exists  a  verb  from  which  the 
participle  has  been  regularly  formed,  The  same  rule 
exists  with  the  past  tense  used  as  an  adjective,  as,  for 
instance,  "  talented."  There  is  no  verb  "  to  talent,"  ami 
consequently  there  can  be  no  "  talcnting  "  or  "  talented." 
The  mark  or  the  infinitive  must  never  be  separated  from 
the  Verb  itself.  "  To  justly  consider,"  therefore,  is 
wrong;  the  words  should  bo  "Justly  to  consider," or 
*'  to  consider  justly."  Adverbs  cannot  be  used  Inter- 
changcably  with  adjectives,  but  there  are  some  words 
which  are  both,  as  "  well,"  Prepositions  always  govern 
the  objective  case,  even  though  the  objective  is  at  the 
beginning  of  a  sentence,  as  "  Who  was  it  by  ?  "  should  be 
"  Whom  was  it  by  T  "  or  more  easily,  transposed,  "  By 
whom  was  it  ?  "  Sl&ny  prepositions  have  a  special  force 
or  use  from  long  association  with  a  particular  word,  and 
it  therefore  becomos  necessary  to  write  them  in  such  a 
relation .  The  reason  why ' '  reliable  "is  regarded  as  being 
wrong  is  that  rely  is  always  followed  by  upon  or  on ; 
therefore  the  compound  should  be  "relionable  "or  "  re- 
liuponable."  Prepositions  aa  a  rule  should  not  be  nt  the 
end  of  sentences,  nor  should  otlier  small  words ;  yet  it 
is  better  to  leave  them  thero  than  to  havo  the  sentonecs 
harsh,  and  awkward.  Grammar  is  an  attempt  to  state 
the  correct  usages  of  a  language,  but  the  grammar  of 
necessity  must  always  be  less  lull  than  the  speech,  as 
some  combinations  occur  so  infrequently  that  no  settled 
customs  exist,  and  In  this  case  a  good  ear  must  decide. 

Long  or  awkward  sentences  are  best  mended,  where 
authority  exists  for  the  change,  by  dividing  them  up  into 
several  shorter  sentences.  It  is  better-  to  repeat  nouns, 
pronouns  and  Verbs  than  to  run  the  risk  of  confusion  by 
leaving  them  out.  While  words  should  be  employed  in 
their  classical  usage,  there  are  occasions  when  the  whole 
value  of  an  expression  depends  upon  some  one  pungent 
word  for  which  authority  cannot  be  given,  as  John  Ran- 
dolph's "  doughface,"  denoting  somewhat  nearly  what 
Halifax  wouldha  ve  termed  a  trimmer.  There  must  have 
been  a  time  when  no  word  had  an  authority.  Foreign 
words  should  be  avoided,  Every  tiling  can  be  told  in 
English.  v 

There  are  severs!  hundred  grammars  of  the  English 
language.  As  Simple  and  valuable  as  any  arc  Bullions's 
and  Greene's.  Brown's  Grammar  of  English  Grammar 
is  the  largest  in  English,  and  has  much  valuable  matter. 
Cobbett's  Grammar  has  a  wonderful  number  of  exam- 
ples of  imgrartimatical  language.  There  are  many  books 
which  deal  with  false  English.  Latham's  is  a  good  his- 
torical grammar. 

Gran  Canon.  (Sp,). — Large  canon ;  a  name  given  in 
Spain  to  type  of  forty-two  points. 

Qrau-Ctteefir  (Ital.). — A  case  in  which  certain  sorts 
have  inn  out,  although  others  are  abundant, 

Grand  Capitalea  (Ft,). — Capitals. 


Grand  Papier  (Fr.).— Largo  paper, 
Granear  (Bp.).— To  rub  or  file  the  sides  of  type. 

GxancjBriziiig.— To  grangerize  is  to  take  a  book  to 
pieces,  inter!  iy  the  leaves  on  larger  sheets  of  paper,  and 
to  insert  between  them  prints  illustrating  the  text,  also 
on  paper  to  mutch  the  other  leaves.  This  is  so  called 
after  the  Hcv.  James  Granger,  who  about  1150  conceived 
the  idea  of  writing  a  History  of  England  with  the  spe- 
cial view  of  its  being  extra-illustrated  by  tho  insertion 
of  prints,  principally  portraits.  The  fashion  has  contin- 
ued from  that  time  down  to  the  present,  Very  few  of 
the  prints  could  be  obtained  apart  from  books,  which 
were  ruthlessly  despoiled  tnat  their  Illustrations  might 
be  used  else  where,  and  they  of  course  were  rendered 
worthless  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  collector,  who 
desires  only  perfect  copies,  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing 
to  see  a  thin  duodecimo  extended  to  it  thick  quarto,  and 
one  work  published  in  this  city,  originally  having  only 
one  hundred  and  fifty  page#j  has  been  extended  to  seven 
thousand .  Wkcn  this  is  done  systematically  the  book  is 
read  through,  pen  in  hand,  and  overy  name  and  every 
allusion  noted  that  can  possibly  be  illustrated.  An  effort 
is  then  made  to  obtain  prints  that  bear  upon  them,  Book- 
stores and  libraries  are  ransacked.  Many  can  easily  be 
obtained,  lint  for  others  there  must  be  years  Of  waiting. 
John  Bagford,  an  English  shoemaker,  projected  a  His- 
tory of  the  Art  of  Printing,  which  was  to  bo  grangerized 
with  tho  titles  of  rare  books.  Ho  tore  out  all  of  the  titles 
that  he  could  obtain  in  both  public  and  private  museums, 
and  accumulated  no  loss  than  forty  volumes  of  titles,  rep- 
resenting the  mutilation  and  destruction  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  bibliographical  treasures.  Theatrical 
books  are  very  often  treated  in  this  way. 

GtrapMo  Machine. — A  single-cylinder  machine,  so 
named  because  first  used  for  tho  Graphic  newspaper,  in 
England. 

Grappe  (Ital.).— A  brace. 

GraaB-HaruI, — A  compositor  temporarily  engaged 
in  the  place  of  another,  a  practice  common  in  newspaper 
offices.  An  English  expression.  In  AVjiericakc  is  known 
as  a  "  sub/'  or  substitute,  the  other  term  not  being  used. 

Grassing. — A  compositor  in  England  taking  occa- 
sional jobs,  or  assisting  on  a  newspaper ;  subbing. 

Grattoir  (Fr.).— An  ink-slice. 

Cra-reiiT  de  Car&oterea  (Kr.).— Letter-cutter. 

(ix  incurs  (Fr.). — Engravers. 

Gravure  (Fr.).— Engraving,  cutting  ;  gravures,  en- 
gravings. 

Grease. — A  slang  expression  in  England  for  the  more 
technical  one  of  fat ;  that  is,  good  work. 

Great  Britain. ^The  British  Islands,  comprising 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales  and  the  Channel  Isl- 
ands. The  printing  trade  is  carried  on  in  all  parts,  and 
in  England  and  Scotland  to  a  very  great  extent,  Nearly 
all  work  is  in  English.  The  other  tongucB  in  which 
work  is  done,  according  to  the  order  of  importance, 
are  Welsh,  French  and  Gaelic.  Erse  and  Manx  require 
very  little.  In  18f©  there  were  published  in  the  United 
Kingdom  S.25S  newspapers,  of  which  there  were  in 
England  1,763,  1,803  being  in  the  provinces  and  461 
in  London.  Wales  had  05  newspapers,  Scotland  206, 
Ireland  1(17  and  the  British  Isles  34.  Of  these  there 
were  published  daily  in  England  138,  Wales  6,  Scotland 
80,  Ireland  19,  and  two  in  the  Channel  Islands.  In  1846 
there  wero  published  in  the  United  Kingdom  SGI  jour- 
nals, 14  being  daily.  Twelve  of  the  latter  were  in  London 
and  two  in  Dublin .  There  are  at  present  1 ,901  magazines 
and  reviews. 

Great  Numbers, — Long  working  numbers  In  print- 
ing wore  once  thus  called. 

Great  Jhrlmer.— A  large  size  of  printing-type,  chiefly 
used  in  bookwork  in  printing  pulpit  Bibles,  In  job-work 
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it  affords  many  display  faces.  Great  primer  is  double 
bourgeois,  or  tour  lines  diamond  in  size,  and  is  ft  little 
smaller  than  Uirce-line  nonpareil,  ■with  which,  however, 
it  la  equivalent  on  the  point  system,  which  reckons  this 
an  eighteen  paints.  Four  lines  and  a  quarter  inake  an 
inch,  In  French  ithUinownasgroaliouaainorgros  teste, 
the  bodies  of  which  differ,  the  fornier  being  along  primer 
and  a  brevier,  ■which  is  n  true  great  primer,  and  the  latter 
two  breviers,  which  is  a  Columbian.  In  Germ  mi  it  is 
culled  Tcrtia,  in  Dutch  text,  in  Italian  teste  and  in  Span- 
ish gros  remain  or  doble  bneviario  (sixteen  points). 
Eighteen  point  is  cfiUed  petit  parangon. 

This  line  is  in  Great  Primer. 

Greek,  Composition,  in. — This  is  the  only  Western 
language  having  much  literature  hi  which  the  charac- 
ters are  formed  in  a  manner  unlike  the  Hold  an,  Ger- 
man and  the  other  tongues  which  use  black-letter  also 
employ  Roman,  and  the  difference  between  the  Fruktur 
trad  the  ordinary  characters  is  slight  compared  with  that 
which  exists  between  either  (if  them  and  the  Greek.  In 
form  most  Greelt  is  like  Italic ;  it  is  inclining.  In  lower 
case  there  is  very  little  appearance  of  anything  like  a 
serif,  although  the  capitals  are  provided  with  them,  As 
a  rule  the  body  murks  are  heavier  than  for  the  corre- 
sponding size  in  Roman. 

The  Greek  language  is  in  capitals  and  small  letters, 
like  the  English,  thero  being  seven  vowels  and  seven- 
teen consonants.-  Some  of  theso  have  two  or  nioro 
forms,  and  many  of  the  letters  are  modified  by  accents 
or  breathings,  The  following  are  the  characters,  with 
their  English  equivalents  and  their  power ; 


Forms. 

flames  tn  fiioel:  and 

KQiiLviikait, 

VIllllO. 

A 

a 

Alpha 

a 

1 

B 

jl  6 

Byra 

Beta 

t) 

s 

r 

r 

Gamma 

e 

3 

4 

a 

AeXra  ,  . 

Delta 

d 

4 

X 

*Eij>i\6v  . 

Epsilou 

short  e 

5 

z 

{ 

Zeta 

7. 

7 

B 

n 

sHvn    .  , 

Eta 

long  c 

8 

e 

so 

Oifra    .  . 

Theta 

th 

0 

i 

i 

lota 

i 

10 

K 

M 

Kappa 

k 

30 

A 

\ 

AtiMfida  . 

Lambda 

1 

30 

M 

MS  .    .  . 

Mu 

171 

40 

N 

V 

Nv  .    .  . 

Kii 

11 

50 

k 

Si1   .    .  ■ 

Xi 

X 

00 

0 

Q 

OinicrOn 

short  o 

TO 

u 

Tt 

m"  .  .  . 

Pi 

P 

SO 

P 

ft 

To?  .    .  - 

Rho 

r 

100 

2 

a  % 

Si y  flit 

Sigma 

s 

300 

T 

r 

Tav 

Tau 

t 

SflO 

1 

V 

Upsilon 

u 

J00 

$> 

<P 

3>J    .  . 

Phi 

pll 

500 

X 

XI   .  . 

Chi 

Ch 

600 

Wi  .  . 

Psi 

lis 

TOO 

Omega, 

long  o 

900 

of  the  Trojan  war,  being  &,  3,  ^  and  X  i  and  four  by 
Simonides  of  Cos  during  the  Persian  war,  being  Z,  -H,  w, 
fl.  The  &  and  X  ai*  also  attributed  to  Epicharmus  of 
Sicily.  The  ancient  letters  were  all  uncial,  or  ■what  we 
should  cult  capital ;  the  present  cursive  or  round  letters 
occur  first  In  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  re- 
somble  the  Coptic  shapes.  The  cursive  characters,  with 
a  multitude  of  ligatures,  havo  been  in  constant  use  since 
the  tenth  century  of  the  current  era.  The  Greeks  wrote 
originally  from  right  to  loft,  afterwards  alternately  both 
ways,  and  lastly  from  left  to  light. 

ft  will  be  noticed  that  the  order  Is  not  the  same  as  in 
English  g,  a  and  x  being  tmnsposcd  forward,  two  o's, 
long  and  short,  being  used,  th,  ch,  ph  and  ps  being  added, 
suae,  f ,  v,  w  and  y  being  omitted,  although  in  our  older 
books  the  upsilon  is  nearly  always  transliterated  as  y. 
There  are  no  Italics  or  small  capitals.  There  is  an  as- 
tonishing number  of  accents,  or  what  are  commonly 
called  such  by  the  English  reader,  which  are  however 
entitled  by  Gi'eek  grammarians  accents  and  breathings. 
These  are  very  minute,  and  are  usually  cast  upon  the 
body,  but  under  some  circumstances  may  precede  or  so 
over  the  letter.  The  uso  of  all  of  them  is.  governed  by 
strict  lilies. 

The  accents  and  aspirates  arc  shewn  en  a  magnified 
scale  in  the  lines  below  given,  1'heir  explanation  is  as 
shown  in  the  table  herewith : 

>  <  /  \  v  a  y 

«\    ~    ?    T    **    f>  \* 


CHEEK  AOCEKTS  AND  AHF1IUTKH, 


Lenis. 
Aspcr. 
Acute. 
Grave. 
Lenis  acute. 


Lenis  grave. 
Aspcr  acute. 
Aspcr  grave. 
Circumflex. 
Circumflex  lenis. 


Circumflex  aspcr. 
Diioresis, 
Dkcresis  acute. 
Dlseresis  grave. 


In  combination  with  the  various  letters  the  accents  ore 
thus  shown  by  Caslon,  the  eminent  British  type-founder.- 


I  a  1 

29  s 

57  * 

85  s 

113  i 

141  s 

169  w 

SS  X 

86  1 

114  6 

142  & 

I70  1U 

3T  9 

li  p 

S9  * 

67  i 

11S  A 

143  & 

171  u 

60  O 

m  f 

116  1 

144  ii 

172  (5 

n 

&I  a 

69  i 

117  3 

14;  V 

6  t 

3+  F 

dl  a 

90  i 

irS  £ 

146  « 

174 

7  f 

3S  V 
j6  4, 

6}  i 

91  f 

119  8 

147  s 

I7S 

8  ti 

64  & 

92  f 

j 20  0 

14s  t> 

I7<5  " 

9  *> 

37  A 

6i  « 

93  > 

■  31  & 

149  s 

177  ' 

10  3 

J8  B 

<•(>  & 

94  1 

lit  ft 

150  11 

178; 

ii  i 

39  r 

67  5 

9S  ' 

123  5 

151  s 

179  * 

12  K 

40  d 

68  & 

gn'i 

124  V 

15a  * 

180  T 

n  X 

41  K 

69  & 

97  < 

153  * 

iii " 

H  f 

42  Z 

7°  a 

98  t 

126  ^ 

rS+  » 

182  *, 

IS  v 

43  H 

71  a. 

99  I 

127  >i 

ISS  v 

r$3 

16  I 

44  S 

72  4 

ICQ  t 

lift  q 

it;6  v 

1S4" 

If  a 

4S  1 

73  A 

101  1 

129 

157  fu 

185  " 

li  ir 

4&  K 

74  & 

102  i 

I30  $ 

186" 

19  p 

47  A 

7&  S 

103  1 

IJI  $ 

159  ii 

187  _ 

SO  p 

48  M 

76  A 

104  £ 

Ida  Hi 

188  ' 

21  B 

49  N 

11  1 

IOJ  t 

I33!j 

l6l  it 

<: 

50  S 

7a ; 

106  t 

134  % 
US  ii 

161  4 

i3  j- 

79  i 

IOJ  I 

163  i 

Keimsd 

24  v 

a  11 

to  I 

laS  X 

136  i, 

I64  w 

1  St)  a 

81  I 

[09  5 

IJ7  i} 

165  a 

190  w 

i6  V 

54  2 

ii  I 

110  0 

138  ft 

166  w 

191  9 

27  $ 

55  1 

Si  i 

in  i 

1403 

167  a 

192  41 

S6  T 

34  I 

us  6 

i&3  A 

193  p 

Sixteen  of  these  letters  are  said  to  havo  come  from 
the  Phoenician  Cadmus  (about  1500  B,  GX  These  are 
A,B,F,4,E,I,K,A,M,  N.O,  II,  P,  2,  Tand  T.  Pour, 
according  to  Pliny,  were  added  by  Polainedes  at  the  time 


LIST        ORISE  CHAKACTCHS  ADD  iCCEHTfl,  AS  MOTS  BT  0A9L0K. 

Most  of  the  diacritical  marks  are  UEod  with  vowels, 
either  alone  or  combinod  together  as  diphthongs.  The 
vowels  are  «,  t,  r/,  i,  0,  v  and  to,  the  proper  diphthongs 
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at,  ri,  01,  <nru,  sv,  ou,  and  tho  improper  diphthongs  «,  {?, 
<ar  and  wi.    The  ^c,  ^  and  ao  have  the  second 

letter  {  )  of  the  diphthong  written  'underneath.  This 
is  called  iota  suljscriptuni,  and  is  generally  so  written 
with  these  letters.  But  when  capitals  are  used  the  Iota 
la  written  in  aWcngth,  as  4E2IIOT1U  =.  Setixorp. 

Every  word  in  Greek  which  begins  with  a  vowel  or 
diphthong  has  a  mark  over  this  initial  vowel  or  diph- 
thong called  a  breathing  ;  it  js  placed  over  the  second 
vowel  of  a  diphthong,  as  fjfa>,  ail.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  breathings,  the  rough  and  the  smooth,  gener- 
ally known  by  the  nauies  of  sniritus  asper  and  spirltus 
lenis.  The  rough  breathing  gives  the  power  of  tlie  let- 
ter h  to  tho  vowel,  as  in  oi,  pronounced  hot,  and "Eftrmp, 
Hector .  The  mark  is  like  a  turned  comma.  The  smooth 
breathing  seenis  to  have  no  power,  It  ia  shown  by  a 
mark  like  a  comma  over  the  letter,  as  in  dvtfp.  The 
letter  r  oi'  rh  has  a  rough  breathing  over  it  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  word,  and  when  two  fl's  come  together  in  the 
centre  the  second  has  this  mark,  the  other  having  the 
smooth  breathing,  but  there  is  no  rough  breathing  when 
there  is  only  a  single  ft.  In  some  modem  editions  the 
breathings  over  pa  are  omitted. 

Nearly  all  Greek  words  have  an  accent,  but  very  few 
have  more  than  one.  The  exceptions  aTe  a  very  few 
small  ones,  which  arc  known  afl  atonfes.  A  few  other 
small  words  known  sis  enclitics  have  their  aecrsnt  usn- 
ally  upon  the  preceding  word,  with  which  they  aTe 
closely  connected.  Only  one  syllabic  of  a  word  is  ac- 
cented with  an  acute  or  circumflex.  The  acute  can  stand 
on  one  of  the  last  three  syllables ;  the  circumflex  on  one 
of  the  last  two,  The  other  syllables  of  the  word  for- 
merly had  a  grave  accent,  hut  one  is  not  at  present  gen- 
erally employed.  It  now  only  oocuts  in  the  hist  syllable. 
The  acute  accent  inclines  to  the  right,  as  in  artjuytfc*,  the 
grave  inclines  to-  the  left,  as  In  MoSto/idf.  In  this  the 
second,  fifth  and  seventh  letters  have  grave  accents, 
■while  the  third  letter  has  mi  acute.  From  the  acute  and 
grave  arose  the  circumflex  ( " ).  Thus  tx  came  from  txii , 
a?  from  6d  and  ?/  from  id..  When  the  accented  syllable 
has  also  a  breathing  the  acute  and  grave  are  placed  after 
the  breathing  and  the  circumflex  above  it,  as  in  f/,  w,  o. 
When  it  is  a  capital  they  or  any  one  of  them  are  placed 
before  it,  as  "a,  fi.  With  a  proper  diphthong  their 
place  is  over  the  second  vowel,  as  Ovn,  Oiiv.  An  im- 
proper diphthong  is  treaty  as  a  single  vowel,  taking 
lfca  accents  before  the  capital  and  over  the  vowel  shown, 
as ia"Ai6?f?  =  aSifi.  When  a  diuresis  occurs  the  acute 
accent  is  between  the  two  dots,  while  the  circumflex 
stands  above.  Tho  use  of  the  dismcsis  is  the  same  as  in 
English,  separating  the  second  of  two  vowels  from  coa- 
lescing with  the  first.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  a 
set  of  accents  and  breathings  for  Greek  consists  of  acute, 
grave,  circumflex  and.  disevesis  for  all  the  vowels,  seven 
in  numrjer,  and  the  iota  subscript  for  151,  %  and  w  ;  the 
rough  and  smooth  breathings  for  p ;  the  combination 
of  two- accents  or  of  one  accent  and  a  breathing  for  each 
of  the  vowols,  and  a  rough  and  smooth  breathing,  and 
acute,  gravo  and  circumflex  accents  to  use  before  capi- 
tal letters  or  in  other  places  where  they  cannot  be  em- 
ployed over  tbem. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  accent  in  the  same  woTd 
with  the  same  meaning  does  not  always  remain  the  same. 
The  acute  accent  changes  into  the  grave  under  some 
circumstances.  Accents  arc  also  used  to  mark  a  differ- 
ence in  meaning  in  a  word,  as  in  the  h'reuch  on,  or,  and 
ou,  where.  Thus  ^cai,  life,  is  distinguished  from  pioS, 
bow ;  SffttoS,  people,  from  Gt/fiti1;,  fat.  Certain  vowels 
arc  cut  oft  when  the  nest  word  begins  with  a  vowel,  as 
«V  a  AAa>r  for  ocitd  cthkidv,  an  apostrophe  being  used 
at  the  end  of  the  first  word  as  the  mark  of  elision ,  When 
two  words,  one  ending  and  the  other  beginning  with  n 
vowel,  are  blended,  as  in  our  word  wherever,  the  last 
letter  of  the  first  word  is  dropped,  the  succeeding  vowel, 
with  its  mark,  answering  for  the  whole.  This  is  known 
as  coronis.   Syllables  end  with  a  vowel  and  begin  with 


a  consonant,  this  forming  the  rule  of  division.  When, 
therefore,  a  consonant  stands  between  two  vowels  it  is 
construed  aft  belonging  to  the  second.  Thus  the  fol- 
lowing divisions  ail!  correct :  ito-r<x-fi6<k}  5^tjio  ^att 
i'-SXoyt  s-fiXa-^Kt.  Compound  words  are  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  originals,  as  we  divide  horse-man  and 
rail-road.  When  a  consonant  is  doubled  under  certain 
circumstances  the  first  consonant  ends  a  syllable,  and 
the  other  begins  one.  There  are  exceptions,  Marks  for 
quantity  are  used  by  grammarians  and  annotators,  being 
the  same  that  are  used  in  all  other  languages  of  Europe, 
There  are  two  signs,  '  for  short  syllables  and  "  for  long 
syllables.  When  employed  in  Greek  the  other  marks 
winch  may  be  necessary  aro  inserted  beforo  the  vowel, 
but  they  are  generally  omitted.  Capital  lines  used  for 
headings  or  in  titles  frequently  omit  all  accents,  but 
sometimes  have  them  preceding  the  character  to  which 
they  refer  and  sometimes  place  them  over  the  top,  In 
the  latter  ease  they  must  be  Separately  justified.  Borne 
letters  aro  kerned,  to  give  greater  room  for  the  face  in 
one  direction, 

Theoretically,  it  would  ho  an  Improvement  to  have 
the  accents  separate  from  the  letters,  as  it  would  lessen 
the  number  of  sorts  required,  but  although  this  has  been 
done  It  Is  difficult  to  compose  them  easily  and  justify 
them  exactly.  A  neat  accent  should  not  have  a  body 
more  than  a  quarter  of  that  used  for  the  text.   Thus  a 

Eica  would  take  a  half  nonpareil,  or  throe  points,  and  a 
revler  would  require  a  two-point  body,  to  which  quad- 
rats, spaces  and  accents  should  be  made,  A  double  set 
of  characters  is  also  required  for  the  vowels  In  the  text, 
one  full  body  and  the  other  cut  away .  These  objections 
do  not  apply  to  great  primer  Greek  and  larger. 

There  ait  several  characters  which  have  two  forms, 
as  for  theta  5  and  0,  and  for  sigina  <2  and  f .  Tho  latter 
is  filial,  the  former  being  used  in  tho  centre  of  words. 
Yet  of  late  the  S  ha3  been  employed  In  syllable  endings, 
although  in  the  centre  of  the  word. 

The  Tetters  which  aro  much  alike,  or  which  are  liable 
to  be  confounded  one  for  another,  are  as  follows  :  A, 
alpha  \  A,  delta,  and  A,  lambda  ;  H,  eta,  and  JJ,  pi  j  Z, 
zeta,  and  2,  signia ;  6*,  thcta,  and  0,  omicron  ;  T,  tau, 
and  T,  upsilon.  In  lower  case  they  are :  S,  delta,  and 
theta ;  Z,  sseta,  and  £  xl  ;  ft,  niu,  and  v,  upsilon;  v, 
mi,  and  v,  upsiton ;  t>,  omicron,  and  d,  sigina ;  and  w, 
one  form  of  pi,  and  m,  omega.  The  letter's  which  con- 
trast much  with  English  are  -.  F  y,  G  ;  A,  T)  ;  2  ;  li  17 , 
E  ;  A  A,  L;  ft,  m;  Y,  n;  £  X  ;  II X,  P  ;  Pp,  R  I  ^ 
S  ;  T,  u ;  and  fi  e),  o.  The  double  letters  are  ail  unlike 
those  in  English,  &  0,  th  ;  #  tp,  ph  ;  X  x,  eh  ;  and  &  ps. 

In  punctuation  several  characters  aro  employed  dif- 
ferently from  the  modern  languages.  The  comma  is 
alike ;  the  colon  or  semicolon  is  a  period  upside  down ; 
the  interrogation  is  a  semicolon,  The  other  points  aw: 
alike.  For  greater  relief  to  the  eye  and  to  show  subdi- 
visions in  the  paragraph  some  authors  and  annotators 
put  a  large  blank,  of  three,  four  or  five  cms,  where  a 
new  paragraph  would  be  made  in  KngHsh, 

The  Greeks  expressed  their  numbers  by  letters.  The 
first  eight  letters  stood  for  the  units,  with  an  additional 
character,  which  signifies  6,  and  is  therefore  ranged  in 
the  sixth  place ;  the  second  rani:  consists  of  tens,  and  is 
formed  of  the  eight  succeeding  letter's,  with  an  additional 
character,  which  signifies  00 ;  the  third  rank  consists  of 

6,        1M).        SOC.      Beta.  Gamma.  Zeta.      Pi,  Sigma, 

rEi;ULl,lP.  0HAKACTEB3  IH  OKEEE. 

hundreds,  and  contains  eight  letters,  with  an  additional 
character,  which  signifies  000,  as  hove  given.  An  accent 
under  eaeh  letter  in  the  fourth  rank  signifies  a  thousand, 
and  the  letter  itself  expresses  tho  number  of  thousands 
which  arc  meant.  The  letters  of  the  first  thrco  ranks 
are  marked  with  a  mark  on  the  top,  like  a  bookkeeper's 
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checking-mark,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  letters 
marked  with  a  similar  check  bolow.  By  compounding 
the  letters  any  number  mar  lie  expressed ;  thus,  t  o: 
make  11;  kfi  ,  2S;  Xy ,  8fi;  fiS\  104;  ae\  1005. 
Some  uncommon  letters  are  also  ah  own. 

The  Greeks  somotimes  employed  capitals  instead  of 
the  numbers  of  which  they  ore  the  initial  letters.  Thus 
I  was  usod  for  one,  JT  for  five,  A  for  tea,  H  for  a  hun- 
dred, X  for  a  thousand  and  M  for  tan  thousand.  These 
letters  may  be  repeated  four  times,  except  J7,  as  II,  3  ; 
hi,  3 ;  Hit,  4 ;  dA,  BO ;  J  JJ,  SO ;  A  AAA,  40.  So 
11 ;  AMI,  33 ;  JT7,  6 ;  All,  15.  Sometimes  these  letters 
are  inclosed  in  a  panel,  open  at  the  bottom,  as  (  \,  This 
gives  a  powor  five  times  as  great.  TIiub  (3  is  five  times 
ten  or  50,  and  Jx]  is  5,000.  J,  or  one,  is  never  Inclosed. 

Inscription  Creek  is  the  earner  form  of  Greek,  entirely 
in  capital"),  but  of  a  different  shape  from  that  Inter  used. 

The  characters  are  : 


A  .  - 

.    .  Alpha 

M    .  . 

.    .  Nu 

B  .  . 

.  .  Beta 

.    .  Si 

r  .  . 

,    .  Gamma 

0    ■  • 

.    ,  Omicron 

a  . 

-    .  JMta 

n  .  . 

.    .  R 

e  .  . 

.    .  Epsilon 

p  .  . 

.    .  Bho 

z  .  . 

,    .  Zotti 

£  .  . 

.    .  Sigma 

H   ,  - 

-    .  Eta 

T   .  . 

.    .  Tau 

0  -  . 

.    .  Tlietti 

Y  ■  - 

.   .  Upsilon 

1    .  . 

.    .  Iota 

o  ■  . 

.   ,  Phi 

c  .  . 

.    .  Kappa 

.   ,  Chi 

A  .  . 

.    .  Lambda 

4*  .  . 

,    .  Psi 

M  ■  . 

.   .  Mu 

(jj  ■  ■ 

.   .  Omega 

Proof-reading  is  mostly  done  by  collating,  as  it  Is  dif- 
ficult to  train  a  reading-boy  to  indicate  all  of  the  various 
letters,  with  _  their  aceonte.  Yet,  wlien  this  can  be  ac- 
complished, it  is  an  advantage.  In  doing  this  the  obvi- 
ous English  pronunciation  is  used,  and  not  that  of  Greece, 
real  or  supposed. 


ties*.  Greek  type  costs  per  pound  about  three  times  as 
much  ns  English. 

Greek  type  is  cast  by  one  foundry  in  New  York,  one 
in  Philadelphia  and  one  in  Boston.  Some  kinds  now  in 
use  in  the  United  States  have  been  imported  from  Eng- 
land and  from  Germany,  the  variety  of  faces  in  those 
countries  being  much  larger  than  here,  and  the  quantity 
of  type  of  tliat  kind  set  being  much  greater.  Faces 
are  cut  from  diamond  to  double  pica,  or  larger.  Ameri- 
can founders  will  purchase  foreign  faces  or  matrixes,  if 
desired,  A  heavy  face,  generally  known  hb  a  Porson,  is 
In  use  for  headings  and  emphasis.  Emphasis  fn  gram- 
mars is  sometimes  given  by  thin  spacing  between  the 
letters,  and  in  Wcstcott  &  Sort's  New  Testament  quo- 
tations are  shown  by  the  use  of  inscription  Greek.  Both 
of  those  methods,  however,  are  exceptional.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion whether,  in  hirgc  books,  it  would  not  pay  to  have 
small  capitals  cut.  as  has  been  done  in  Germany,  and  for 
a  temporary  expedient  underscoring  the  words  with  a 
brass  rub  would  look  well.  This  could  be  adopted  fn 
all  job-work  for  colleges,  It  has  not  been  approved  by 
scholars  for  books. 

A  complete  font  of  Greek,  according  to  Casion,  the 
English  type-founder,  consists  oi  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  characters,  JlacrTellar  gives  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four.  Diagrams  according  to  each  are  shown. 
But  iu  former  years  the  case  required  many  more  sorts. 
Savage  requires  two  hundred  and  two,  When  ligatures 
and  abbreviations  wcto  in  uso  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
bouccs  were  required  for  tlie  different  sorts.  Tbo  induce- 
ment for  the  first  founders  of  the  art  to  perplex  tn  em- 
selves  with  cutting  and  casting  so  many  abbreviations 
and  contractions  was  probably  a  desire  to  imitate  Greek 
writing,  and  to  produce  in  typo  the  flourishes  of  the 
pen ;  hut  what  could  prompt  tlicm  to  confound  them 
selves  with  an  infinite  number  of  ligatures  cannot  so  well 
be  accounted  for,  remarks  Hansard.  Savage  has  col- 
lected all  of  the  abljre  viations  which  have  been  currently 
in  use  hi  former  times,  and  these  are  here  reproduced. 
They  were  found  necessary  by  him  in  superintending 
the  reprinting  of  a  book  which  had  first  been  issued  when 
contractions  were  in  vogue.  Until  the  beginning  of  this 


Kerned  Letters. 


Thus  the  first  words 
of  the  following 
sentence  are  read  as 
follows ; 

£r  zol%  ovpavtjif, 
^Pater  (caps, 
space)  heinOn  (cir- 
cumflex over  o, 
space)  ho  (space)  en 
fe  lenis,  apace)  tois 
(icircumuex,  space) 
ouranols  (lenis  over 
u  and  circumflex 
Over  i). 

For  an  ordinary 
si  Tied  office  two 
fonts  of  Greek,  bre- 
vier and  small  pica, 
will  be  enough. 
Large  offices  will 
need  nonpareil,  bre- 
vier, long  primer 
and  pica  or  small 

Eica,  besides  a  little 
irge  type  for  titles, 
It  would  be  well  to 

have  all  Greek  typo  distributed  by  one  man.  When  a 
large  book,  like  a  dictionary  or  a  Bible  commentary,  is 
to  be  set  largely  in  Greek,  enough  Greek  must  be  on  hand 
for  two  or  three  weeks'  composition  by  the  mail  or  men 
employed  upon  it.  There  are  very  few  editors  who  will 
return  their  last  proofs  on  this  kind  of  books  withprompt- 
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century  contractions  were  common ;  they  have  now 
almost  entirely  ceased. 

The  proportion  of  letters  in  Greek  varies  much  from 
that  in  English,  The  small  ec  (a)  in  a  font  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  letters  requires  4,050 ;  v  (n),  4,000 ;  £  (e), 
S.750 ;  v (u),  a,TC0  ;  r  (t),  3,500  ;  J?  (e),  3,170 ;  o  {(,),  3,100 ; 


PRWTINQ  AND  BOOKMAKING. 


GRE 


Hi)  av 
GlStt  *ttt# 


J(. 

<&  xsl 

^1  kg* 

flVjU  xatl 

$0  xar 

^£4  *«( 

ft 
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*r 
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fa 
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m>  to 
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txt  OA 
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cSa  rta. 

odaictai 
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t  (i),  2,900  ;  fi  (in),  2,000  ;  *  <s),  3,000  ;  *  (d),l,B75  ;  *  (k), 
1,800 ;  js  (r)  1,750 ;  sr  (p),  1,680 ;  (St  (b),  1,600,  and  (o>, 
1  ,i  00.  The-  least  used  lower-case  letter  la  $  (ps),  of  which 
there  arc  850.  The  capital  most  used  Is  /  (1),  which  re- 
quires 825. 

The  first  printing  in  this  language  was  in  Uic  Cicero 
do  Offlciis,  by  Fust  and  Schocffer  in  14(15,  at  Hcntz, 


issued  in  Greece.  The  language  docs  not  differ  much 
from  classic  Greek,  and  is  easily  understood  by  those 
scholars  who  have  been  thoroughly  educated  and  who 
have  devoted  a  little  attention  to  it.  Athens  is  the  chief 
publishing  centre-  for  both  books  Mid  newspapers.  A 
thriving  university  is  situated  there,  and  great  attention 
is  now  paid  to  the  former  history  and  literature  of  tho 
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The  charnctcrS  were  exceedingly  rude,  and  many  Of  tlie 
letters  were  the  same  as  used  in  other  printing.  The- 
first  book  printed  wholly  in  Greek  was  tne  Grammar  of 
Laacaris,  in  Milan,  eleven  years  later.  The  Aldiuc  press 
afterwardB  produced  many  beautiful  workSj  and  from 


country.  To  some  extent  Greek  ia  epokerj  throughout 
the  whole  eftstern  hulf  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Greek  is  not  advantageously  set  in  ofllcesVhicli  do  not 
make  a  business  of  it.  Even  if  the  compositor  is  n  good 
classical  scholar  the  case  is  rarely  used,  the  quantity  ef 
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that  time  to  this  all  printers  whose  class  of  business  re- 
quires it  have  had  on  hand  Greek  type.  In  this  coun- 
try the  chief  employment  Is  in  text-books,  but  in  Ger- 
many and  England  many  works  are  brought  out  which 
are  Intended  for  the  library  of  the  schobii. 

At  the  proacnt  day  Greek  Is  considerably  used  in  news- 
papers in  the  East.  Journals  are  published  in  Constan- 
tinople and  Cairo  in  that  language,  and  many  are  now 


type  is  small,  sorls  may  be  missing,  and  he  lucks  the 
familiarity  which  comes  from  constant  employment. 
The  rate  laid  down  by  De  Yinne  for  charges  to  the  cus- 
tomer is  four  cents  a  word,  when  occurring  separately, 
not  to  be  justified  in  ;  that  is,  when  the  Greek  and  Uio 
text  ai*  of  the  same  sized  letter,  as  long  primer.  When 
requiring  justitlcatlou,  as 'small  pfea  or  brevic-r  in  long 
primer,  six  cents  a  word.   £'or  Classical  works,  common- 
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tarics,  Ac.,  in  which  G-i'eck  words  are  profusely  used, 
an  advance  per  thousand  ems  should  bo  asked,  as  fol- 
lows, tlio  words  not  being  justified :  For  loss  than  an 
average  of  five  words  to  a  thousand  cms,  the  words  to 
be  counted.  If  the  words  average  from  Ave  to  seven, 
twenty  cents  a  thousand  ems  extra ;  from  eight  to  twelve, 
thirty  cents  extra ;  from  thirteen,  to  twenty,  forty  cents ; 
more  than  twenty  the  words  should  be  counted  at  two 
cents  each.  Common  Greek  is  worth  $1.50  on  reprint 
and  fi.7S  on  manuscript.  In  no  case,  however,  should 
the  price  per  thousand  ems  exceed  $3.  If  the  words 
arc  justified  they  should  count  as  a  word  and  a  half 
each.  Thcso  figures  should  bo  slightly  abated  now,  as 
the  price  of  bookwork  waB  one-fifth  higher  when  Mr. 
De  Yinno  wrote  his  Price  List  than  it  is  at  the  present 
day.  Tables  In  Greek  take  the  extras,  as  in  grammar, 
where  paradigms  Eire  set  tn  columns. 

Greet  Language.— The  earliest  of  the  languages 
of  Europe  which  was  reduced  to  writing  and  embodied 
much  literature.  The  Greeks  belong  to  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean race,  and  their  lung uage  shows  marked  resemblance 
to  all  other  tongues  of  that  family.  The  early  history  of 
Greece  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  Tradition  as- 
cribes the  introduction  of  writing  to  Cadmus,  who  went 
from  Phoenicia  to  Thebes,  and  there  is  much  resem bianco 
between  the  Greek  forms  of  the  chainctars  and  those  used 
In  Palestine. '  Authentic  history  is  generally  supposed  to 
begin  at  &J)0Ut  the  period  of  the  first  Olympiad,  776  B.  C. 
Before  this  timo  Homer,  or  the  poets  usually  known  as 
Homer,  had  written  the  verse  bearing  his  name,  which 
is  justly  regarded  as  among  the  most  important  poetry 
in  existence.  Hesiod  was  the  next  writer.  Afterwards 
a  long  list  of  poets  distinguished  by  genius  appeared, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Aleuius,  Sappho,  Ana- 
creon,  Pindar  and  Theocritus.  The  dramatists  include 
JSschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes  and  Me- 
nander.  The  historians  include  Herodotus,  Thucydidcs 
and  Xenophon ;  the  reasoners  and  moral  writers,  Soc- 
rates, Aristotle,  Plato  and  Plutarch.  The  litorature  of 
the  Greeks  was  abundant  in  very  many  other  ways  than 
those  here  mentioned,  and  was  distinguished  for  its 
purity  from  florid  ornament,  the  simplicity  with  which 
thoughts  were  expressed,  and  the  cultivation,  of  style. 
Except  that  of  the  Hebrews  no  other  very  early  litera- 
ture is  remarkable  for  the  perfection  with  Which  ideas 
are  expressed.  The  value  of  the  others  is  for  the  infor- 
mation contained.  Alexandria  became  the  principal  seat 
of  Grecian  literature  two  centuries  before  the  common 
era,  but  the  language  was  largely  spoken  over  the  whole 
of  the  eastern  half  of  the  Mediterranean.  After  Rome 
became  the  principal  city  of  the  globe  its  citizens  em. 
ployed  Greeks  as  teachers,  and  a  knowledge  of  Greek  was 
considered  essential  to  well-educated  Romans,  When 
Christianity  came  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures  and 
explanations  and  defenses  of  them  were  written  in  Greek, 
We  have  at  present  none  of  the  Hew  Testament  in  He- 
brew, although  it  is  believed  that  one  or  more  of  the 
Gospels  Were  written  in  that  language.  When  Boman 
literature  became  debased  Grecian  literature  declined 
with  it  in  quality,  although  many  ecclesiastical  and  his- 
torical writers  continued  their  compilations.  By  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries  the  older  and  more  original  authors 
were  forgotten,  and  remained  so,  both  in  the  Eastern 
and  Western  empires,  until  after  the  Invention  of  print- 
ing. For  eight  or  nine  centuries  little  Was  produced  by 
any  writer  which  for  itself  alone  was  worth  possessing. 
It  might  Contain  somo  fact  or  have  in  it  something  which 
would  bo  valuable  historically.  The  downfall  of  Con- 
stantinople in  146$  drove  from  that  city  a  great  number 
of  persons  skilled  In  the  language,  many  of  whom  after- 
wards found  employment  with  Aldus  or  with  other 
printers  in  preparing  books  for  the  press.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  the  forty  or  fifty  years  of  search  for  manu- 
scripts of  early  Greek  authors  which  nest  followed  that 
the  majority  of  books  written  before  the  Christian  era 
had  perished.,  and  that  among  the  works  lost  were  some 


of  the  most  important  ever  written.  Since  that  period 
a  few  more  texts  have  been  found,  but  it  is  believed, 
unless  some  of  the  books  shall  be  contained  in  the  libra- 
ries which  may  possibly  be  discovered  in  the  cities  now 
buried  beneath  lava  and  ashes  on  the  Itoliaii  peninsula, 
that  they  are  forever  gone.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
language  has  never  ceased  to  be  spoken  as  a  vernacular, 
and  even  at  the  present  day  does  not  differ  widely  from 
that  used  two  thousand  veal's  ago.  It  is  somewhat  more 
simple,  as  all  modern  languages  are.  The  early  pro- 
nunciation is  lost. 

The  Greek  language  is  distinguished  for  its  elaborate 
grammatical  system.  Distinctions  in  meaning  are  ex- 
pressed by  changes  in  tho  endings  of  words.  In  no  other 
of  the  languages  of  Europe  are  the  joinings  or  the  artic- 
ulations so  beautifully  clear  or  go  consistent  with  each 
other.  The  study  of  this  language  is  therefore  regarded 
with  great  favor  by  grammarians,  as  more  con  thereby  be 
learned  respecting  the  mechanism  of  speech  than  by  any 
otlier  method.  Taste  and  good  ^udgmout  as  a  rule  con- 
trolled the  writings  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  their 
freshness  and  subdued  tone  afford  excellent  models  for 
the  students  of  to-day. 

.  Greek  can  be  learned  by  interlinear  translation,  by  the 
study  of  grammars  and  by  committing  to  heart  long 
extracts,  or  by  instruction  orally  tli  rough  a  native  of 
Greece.  Kendrick's  Greek  Ollendorff  is  a  good  work  on 
that  plan ;  Hadley's  Greek  Grammar  has  much  reputa- 
tion among  those  who  study  through  grammar,  and 
there  are  several  well-known  texts  on  the  interlinear 
plan.  Tho  largest  English  and  Greek  dictionary  is  that 
of  Llddell  and  Scott,  which  has  been  republished  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  with  many  additions  and  changes. 
It  is  a  quarto, 

Greeley,  Horace,  who  was  entitled  by  Wliitticr 
"  our  later  Franklin,"  the  founder  of  tho  New  York 
Tribune,  was  born  of  Scotch-Irish  descent  at  Amherst, 
H.,  on  February  8, 1811.  Ho  displayed  great  eager- 
ness in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  when  a  small 
boy  read  every  book 
that  could  bo  bor- 
rowed in  his  neigh- 
borhood. This  love 
for  books  led  him 
to  become  a  printer, 
and  in  1826  ho  en- 
tcrcd  as  an  appren- 
tice the  office  of  the 
Northern  Spectator 
at  East  Poultney, 
Vt.  He  became  an 
expert  workman, 
and  also  took  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  poli- 
tics. In  June,  1630, 
his  apprenticeship 
was  suddenly  ter- 
minated by  tho  dis- 
continuance of  the 
Spectator.  Shortly 
after  ho  made  a  visit 
to  his  father,  who 

had  in  the  meantime  removed  to  Western  Pennsylvania, 
but  after  working  a  little  in  several  offices  in  that  neigh- 
borhood he  determined  to  go  to  New  York,  walking  the 
entire  distance,  more  than  three  hundred  miles.  He 
reached  that  city  in  August,  1831,  and  after  several  un- 
successful attempts  to  find  work  at  last  obtained  employ- 
ment, In  January,  1833,  he  began  the  printing  business 
for  himself  in  conjunction  with  Francis  Story.  They 
printed  among  other  things  the  first  penny  daily  ever  is- 
sued. Its  editor  was  T>r.  Horatio  D.  Shepard,  who  began 
the  enterprise  with  much  faith,  but  little  money,  and  that 
was  exhausted  in  less  than  three  weeks.  After  an  ex- 
istence of  six  months  the  partnership  of  Greeley  &  Story 
was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Mr,  Story,  but  the  printing 
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business  was  carried  on  by  Greeley  and  two  others.  Jn 
18S4  they  began  tlie  publication  of  tlio  New  Yorker,  a 
Whig  journal,  which  proved  a  success  viewed  from  the 
editor's  point  of  view.  It  gave  long  credits,  however, 
and  when  it  closed  up,  several  yeais  after,  it  wae  found 
impossible  to  collect  the  greater  portion  of  tlia  money 
due.  Greeley  was  the  iwitor,  und  it  was  charged  with, 
lib  views,  varying  much  from  those  which  it  had  been 
th  e  habit  to  ex  press  in  journals  previously .  Befoini  and 
humanitarian  progress  were  ttie  subjects  of  a  very  large 
part  of  its  contents.  In  1840  he  edited  the  Log  Cabin, 
a  campaign  paper  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Harrison. 
The  Daily  Tribune  was  begun  on  April  10, 1841 ,  its  cap- 
ital being  borrowed  money,  and  tlio  Weekly  Tribune  was 
first  issued  the  next  autumn.  Success  attended  these  ef- 
forts. The  Journal  was  enterprising,  it  had  more  and 
better  election  news  than  any  other,  and  it  well  repre- 
sented the  views  of  a  large  party  In  politics,  while  de- 
voting particular  attention  to  moral  questions.  He  was 
materially  assisted  iu  this  by  Thomas  McKlrath,  a  lawyer, 
but  formerly  a  printer,  who  joined  him,  taking  the  busi- 
ness management,  and  who  prevented  shipwreck  upon 
the  Banna  rocks  which  had  injured  Greeley's  pluvious 
ventures.  In  1860  the  Tribune  became  a  double  sheet, 
and  in  1854  it  was  enlarged  to  the  size  of  the  London 
Times.  Great  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  typograph- 
ical appearance  of  the  journal,  and  it  developed  a  taste 
on  the  part  of  printers  of  newspapers  which  did  not  pre- 
viously exist.  In  this  office  began  tlie  use  of  tlio  com- 
positor's slug,  the  phalanx  andTho  present  system  of 
measuring.  Thoro  also  was  begun  the  plan  Of  inviting 
the  workmen  to  join  as  part  owners.  Greeley  &  McEf 
rath  asked  all  who  held  a  position  of  any  responsibility 
to  purchase  one  or  more  shares  of  stock  and  to  become 
identified  with  the  paper  as  proprietors,  rather-  than  as 
wage-earners,  offering  to  lend  them  the  money  necessary. 
Many  accepted.  Greeley  was  elected  a  member  of  Con- 
gress for  a  portion  of  One  term,  lasting  from  December, 
1849,  until  B4archp  1850,  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
advocacy  of  postal  reform  and  Ins  exposures  of  the  evils 
of  the  mileage  system.  In  1851  lie  made  a  trip  across 
the  Atlantic, serving  as  one  of  the  jurors  at  tlie  world's 
fair  in  that  year.  After  his  return  he  published  a  book 
entitled  Glances  at  Europe.  Several  years  afterwards  he 
again  went  over,  when  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  into 
jail  at  CHehy ,  la  France,  on  account  of  debts  of  the  New 
York  Crystal  Palace,  of  wldeh  he  was  One  of  tlie  direc- 
tors. In  1S59  lie  made  a  trip  to  tlie  Pacific  Coast,  being 
warm!  y  received.  His  paper  had  by  this  time  acquired  a 
remarkable  influence.  It  was  read  by  a  very  largo  num- 
ber of  porsons  with  nearly  the  samo  certainty  that  its 
assertions  wore  true  as  if  they  were  contained  in  Holy 
Writ.  All  clergymen,  reformers,  teachers  and  behevers 
in  tlie  development  of  mankind,  as  well  as  all  who  de- 
sired to  put  down  evil  by  process  of  law,  were  its  read- 
ers. It  devoted  much  attention  to  agriculture,  to  tem- 
perance, aud  to  the  anti-slavery  cause,  and  denounced 
everything  evil.  He  was  assaulted  and  injured  by  a  con- 
gressman for  strictures  upon  tlie  South,  which  marie  him 
more  popular  still. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  gave  the  government 
all  of  the  assistance  In  his  power,  but  his  impatience  at 
the  slowness  of  McCJellun's  advance  on  the  Peninsula  in- 
duced him  to  pen  some  very  harsh  strictures  upon  the 
conduct  of  that  campaign.  _  During  the  war  lie  was  ono 
of  tlie  most  important  civilians.  After  it  closod  ho  en- 
tered, in  conjunction  with  Gerrit  Smith,  upon  the  bail 
bond  of  Jefferson  Davis,  then  in  prison,  hut  not  likely 
to  be  tried  for  years.  This  was  an  unpopular  act,  and 
Inst  him  much  of  the  respect  of  his  party.  The  sales  of 
a  book  he  was  writing  stopped  at  once.  After  the  elec- 
tion of  General  Grant  as  President  he  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  administration,  many  other  Re- 

C'  licans  sharing  in  this  feeling.   At  first  he  limited 
sell  to  noting  faults  as  ho  discovered  them,  but  later 
denounced  nearly  all  the  acts  of  the  administration.  At 
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the  convention  of  the  dissatisfied  Republicans  at  Cincin- 
nati in  1873  he  wiis  nominated  for  President,  and  the 
l>einocratic  party  in  their  convention  also  took  him  up. 
fie  entered  into  the  canvass  with  much  spirit,  speaking 
with  gTeat  ability  almost  every  night.  The  contest  was 
against  him,  however,  and  when  the  election  took  place 
he  was  in  a  great  minority.  Thoro  wore  not  as  many 
dissatisfied  Republicans  as  ho  had  believed,  and  many 
Democrats  refused  him  their  sup  port.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  campaign  his  wife  was  taken  ill  and  died  a  few 
days  after  the  election ;  the  subscriptions  and  advertise- 
ments for  the  Tribune  had  fallen  off  very  greatly,  thus 
injuring  the  Other  stockholders,  who  were  his  warmest 
friends ;  the  control  of  the  newspaper  had  gone  into  now 
hands,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  express  his  sentiments 
freely ;  ids  exertions  in  speaking  and  writing,  and  in 
attendance  at  tlie  bed  of  his  wife,  had  been  beyond  his 
strength,  and  shortly  after  ho  developed  indications  of 
insanity.  He  was  removed  to  a  private  insane  asylum 
at  Pleasant ville,  N.  Y.f  and  died  there  on  November  30, 
1873.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  tlie  President  of  the 
United  States,  tlie  Chief  Justice,  and  as  many  distln- 
lished  men  as  ever  came  together  on  an  occasion  of 
is  land, 

Greeley  left  two  daughters  and  a  very  modest  estate, 
considering  the  opportunities  lie  had  had  for  acquiring 
wealth.  From  a  certain  lack  of  ability  to  discriminate 
between  those  who  wore  around  him,  be  was  much  im- 
posed upon,  and  gave  a  great  deal  of  pecuniary  aid  to 
worthless  schemes  imd  worthless  persons.  As  an  cditoT 
he  was  the  most  powerful  of  his  day,  partly  by  the  skill 
he  possessed  of  stating  facts  so  tltat  they  should  be  un- 
derstood by  every  one,  and  partly  from  the  influouco  he 
bad  acquired  by  his  character.  He  represented  the  party 
of  progress  and  reform — those  who  wished  to  make  the 
world  better — and  he  never  stinted  his  efforts  in  this 
direction,  lie  was  a  strong^  advocate  of  Internal  Im- 
provements and  of  a  protective  tarilE.  Singular  in  his 
appearance,  from  a  certain  carelessness  and  eccentricity 
in  dress  and  an  infantile  expression  of  countenance,  he 
was  better  known  and  ihotc  caricatured  tluui  almost  any 
other  American  of  that  day.  lie  spoke  and  lectured 
much,  and  was  always  present  at  political  conventions 
of  his  party,  where  he  exercised  groat  influence.  Be- 
sides tlie  books  mentioned  he  was  the  author  of  Hints 
Towards  Reform,  a  History  of  the  Struggle  for  Slavery 
Kxtension,  an  Overland  Journey  to  Sun  Francisco,  Es- 
says On  Political  lieonomy,  What  I  Know  of  IVming, 
and  the  American  Conflict.  This  was  a  history  of  the 
lato  war  of  considerable  value.  He  wrote  an  interest- 
ing autobiography  under  the  title  of  Recollections  of  a 
Busy  Lifo.  There  arc  also  lives  of  him  by  James  Pnrton, 
L,  IT.  Keavis  and  Lewis  D.  IngersoU. 

He  took  an  active  interest  in  the  condition  of  work- 
ingmen,  and  in  1850  was  elected  the  first  president  of  the 
New  York  Typographical  Union.  After  his  death  the 
members  of  the  various  printer's'  unions  attempted  to 
erect  a  monument  of  type  metal  in  his  memory,  but  this 
project  was  abandoned,  and  a  hronze  bust  was  designed 
by  Oalvei'ley,  which  was  erected  in  Greenwood.  Most 
of  the  money  wae  eontributyl  by  the  employing  printers 
of  New  York.  A  colossal  bronze  monument  bus  been 
placed  by  tlie  Tribune  before  its  door,  und  the  journey- 
men printers  of  Hew  York  have  lately  obtained  suffi- 
cient money  for  another  statue,  which  will  be  erected 
somewhere  in  that  city, 

Green. — A  roller  is  said  to  be  green  when  it  is  new. 

Green. — This  distinguished  family  of  printers  began 
with  Samuel  Groon1  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  was  the 
second  printer  there,  lie  had  two  sons  who  practiced 
the  art  In  both  Cambridge  and  Boston,  Bartholomew1  and 
Samuel*.  Timotliy11  was  the  son  of  Samuel4,  and  grand- 
Ma  of  Samuel1.  He  renio  ved  to  New  London.  Timothy 
Green4  was  the  son  of  Timotliy'.  In  1737  he  was  in  part- 
nership with  Knceland,  going  to  New  London  and  sue- 
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wetting  his  father  in  1758,  Bartholomew  Green8  waa  the 
son  of  Bartholomew  Green5.  He  was  of  the  firm  of  Green, 
Hushcll  &  Allen.  Two  of  his  sons  were  printers.  Bar- 
tholomew* never  had  a  press  of  hia  own ,  Jolnr1  was  the 
other.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Green  was  the  mother 
of  Joseph  Dannie8,  the  editor  of  the  Portfolio,  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  commonly  reputed  to  he  the  first  person  in 
America  who  sustained  himself  by  his  pen,  All  who 
preceded  him  hod  some  other  occupation  by  which  they 
made  a  port  ftt  least  of  their  subsistence,  Jonas  Green4 
was  the  son  of  Timothy  Greens,  who  settled  at  New  Lon- 
don in  1714.  Ho  printed  In  Boston  a  grammar  of  the 
Hebrew  Tongue,  by  Judah  Monis.  In  1740  he  opened  a 
printing-office  in  Maryland.  John  Green*  was  the  son 
of  Bartholomew*,  of  Green,  Bushell  &  Allen.  lie  began 
business  with  Joseph  Russell  in  Boston.  He  was  the  last 
of  that  name  who-  printed  tn  Massachusetts.  Three  of 
the  sons  of  Timothy'  of  Hew  London  were  printers. 
Samuel1  died  in  May,  1753,  leaving  three  sons  who  wero 
printers.  Timothy1  was  the  partner  of  ICneoIand,  as  hsia 
been  related.  Timothy6  was  the  nephew  of  the  preced- 
ing Timothy4,  and  son  of  Samuel1.  He  sot  up  a  press  In 
Norwich,  but  he  remained  chiefly  in  New  London,  Ho 
had  two  sons  who  were  printers.  One  of  these,  Samuel*, 
succeeded  hia  father,  and  the  other  settled  at  Fredericks- 
burg-, Va,  Samuel  Green6  of  New  Haven  was  the  third 
son  of  Samuel  Green4  and  grandson  of  Timothy  Green* 
Of  New  London.  He  was  taught  printing  by  ins  uncle, 
Timothy*.  He  was  loined  by  his  brother  Thomas4  from 
Hartford  in  1707,  Samuel6  died  in  1.799.  Thomas",  a 
son  of  Thomas6,  succeeded  him.  Anne  Catherine  Green 
married  Jonas  Green4 of  Maryland,  and  in  17G7  succeeded 
hiin  as  printer,  William  Green1,  her  son,  became  her 
partner.  Ilia  brother,  Frederick  Green1,  some  time  after 
William's  death,  succeeded  hiin  and  his  mother, 

Green,  Bartholome'ssr1,  a  son  of  Samuel  Green' , 
was  in  partnership  with  his  father  at  Cambridge  for  a 
few  years.  He  removed  to  Boston  in  1060,  but  was  soon 
burned  out,  when  he  returned  t<i  Cambridge.  In  lf>83 
ho  went  back,  to  Boston.  In  April,  1704,  lie  began  the 
publication  of  the  Boston  Hows-Letter  for  John  Camp- 
bell, postmaster,  It  was  continued  by  Green  and  Ins 
successors  until  1776.  This  was  the  first  newspaper 
which  was  published  continuously  in  America,  although 
a  single  copy  had  been  brought  out  several  years  before. 
Green  printed  for  the  college  and  also  for  the  governor 
and  council  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  the  most  distin- 
guished printer  of  his  day,  and  did  more  business  than 
any  of  the  others.  Ho  was  a  pious  and  benevolent  man. 
He  died  on  December  38, 1788. 

Green,  Duff,  Congressional  printer,  born  hi  Georgia 
in  1780,  attempted  in  1834  to  establish  a  printer's  college 
or  its  equivalent  in  Washington.  Boys  were  to  entcrit 
as  students,  and  were  to  pay  their  expenses  by  labor  in 
the  government  priuting-ollici!.  It  wiia  an  ill-tsonsidered 
scheme,  and  as  it  wtis  immediately  fought  by  every  Jour- 
neyman compositor  the  institute  was  not  very  long  lived. 
He  died  in  1875. 

Green,  Samuel1,  the  second  printer  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  was  a  son  of  Bartholomew  and  Elizabeth  Gresn, 
who  were  among  the  early  settlers  of  that  town.  Sam- 
uel, then  sixteen  years  of  age,  arrived  with  Governor 
Winthrop  in  1030.  What  he  followed  in  his  early  life 
is  unknown.  Ho  began  printing  about  J  040,  when  Jie 
must  have  been  thirty-five  years  old.  It  appears  from 
the  records  that  there  were  in  Cambridge  in  1630  two 
presses,  one  brought  over  by  Dayo,  and  the  other  belong- 
ing to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
There  wcro  f  ourtecn  sizes  and  f  iiecs  of  ty  pes,  The  chief 
work  done  by  hiin  was  printing  the  Bible  in  the  Indian 
language.  "It  was  a  work  of  so  much  consequence," 
remarks  Thomas,  "as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  England,  as  well  as  that  of  King 
Charles,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated."  A  year's  board  or 
the  workmen  oust  seventy-live  dollars ;  fifty  shillings 


stcrling^was  charged"  for  printing  each  sheet,  athousand 
impressions,  and  the  paper  cost  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  roam. 
Of  late  these  books  have  become  scarce  and  high  priced. 
The  New  Testament  sold  at  the  Brinley  sale  for  |700, 
the  Bible  for  #1,000,  Mr.  Green  continued  in  business 
until  about  1000,  when,  having  become  old,  he  retired. 
He  was  a  captain  of  the  militia  company,  and  was  for  a 
long  time  town-clerk.  He  riled  In  Cambridge  on  Janu- 
nTy  1(  170&,  being  then  eighty-Seven  years  of  age.  No 
printing  was  dene  in  that  town  after  bis  death,  and  the 
printing,  materials  were  removed  nnd  sold.  He  had  nine- 
teen children,  eiglit  by  his  first  wifo  and  eleven  by  his 
second,  Several  of  these  learned  the  trade  of  printer 
and  carried  on  business.  In  Boston,  in  Connecticut  and 
In  Annapolis  they  were  long  settled.  He  discontinued 
business  Just  before  Bradford  set  up  in  New  York,  ubont 
seventeen  years  after  printing  bad  been  begun  in  Boston, 
and  seven  after  It  hod  been  begun  in  Philadelphia. 

Green,  Samuel*,  Jr. ,  was  the  son  by  his  first  wife  of 
Samuel  Green1  of  Cambridge.  He  was  taught  printing 
by  his  father,  and  printed  in  Boston  in  1082,  his  being 
the  third  name  in  the  annals  of  printing  there,  following 
Foster  and  Glen,  He  is  represented  as  being  an  excel- 
lent man,  and  I>unton,  the  English  bookseller,  Who  vis- 
ited Boston  about  this  time,  speaks  of  Ins  wifo  as  "a 
model  from  whieh  to  draw  the  picture  Of  the  beat  of 
wives."  He  died  of  smallpox  in  1690. 

Greenland. — A  printing-press  Iras  been  established 
In  Greenland,  dating  from  1800.  It  is  at  Godhub,  on  the 
western  const.  An  illustrated  paper  with  the  name  of 
Atnagngli-uti  (the  Literary  Pastime)  is  published  there 
by  the  Ksguimanx,  who  themselves  provide  both  liter- 
aiy  matter  and  the  illustrations. 

drove  (Ft.). — Strike ;  greviste,  striker. 

Griff  (Ger.)—  A  handful  (of  type). 

Gripper, — The  lingers  which  grip  or  catch  the  sheet 
in  a  printing-machine. 

Grlpper-Machlnes,— - In  England,  machines  whieh 
use  Angel's  or  grippers  for  laying  on  the  sheets. 

Gboller. — The  eminent  bibliophile,  Jean  Grolier  do 
Scrvin,  Vicomte  d'Aignisy,  was  bom  at  Lyons,  France, 
in  1479.  He  was  descended  from  an  Italian  family,  and 
during  a  residence  in  Italy  became  acquainted  with  Eras- 
mus and  Aldus,  Louis  XII.  sent  him  to  Milan  as  finan- 
cial administrator,  lie  was  than  ambassador  at  Home, 
and  upon  his  return  to  France  in  lEi3S  Was  made  one  of 
the  four  treasurer  of  the  government,  which  he  held 
through  four  reigns.  Ho  died  in  Paris  October  2£,  1505, 
aged  eighty-six.  The  principal  occupation  of  Grolier's 
lite  was  the  collection  Of  fine  books.  He  employed  good 
printers,  both  in  Franco  and  ltaly,  but  it  was  upon  bind- 
ing that  he  left  the  greatest  impress  of  his  individuality. 
Many  binders  were  employed  by  him,  and  from  them 
he  required  their  best.  All  of  the  bindings  that  still  re- 
main of  his  are  of  a  very  higli  degree  of  excellence,  in 
many  styles,  and  with  much  freedom,  as  well  as  exact- 
ness. Sec  Finishing.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  sty  le  of  le  tiering  the  book,  upon  Its  hack.  None 
but  the  finest  material  was  used  by  him.  A  common 
inscription  upon  his  books  was  Grollerii  et  Amicornm, 
intimating  that  his  books  were  intended  for  himself  and 
Ids  friends.  At  his  death  he  left  a  libniry  of  more  than 
three  thousand  Volumes. 

Grolier  Club,— A  club  In  New  York  city  composed 
of  lovers  of  well-bound  and  well-printed  books.  It 
started  in  January,  1884,  at  a  meeting  held  at  tbc  louse 
of  Eobert  Hoe,  Jr.  Soon  after  it  took  rooms  at  No.p4 
Madison  avenue,  and  in  1888  moved  into  a  house  of  its 
own  at  No,  30  East  Thirty-second  street.  Originally 
there  were  only  fifty  members,  but  that  number  lias  in- 
creased to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  with  fifty  non-resident 
members.  Nearly  all  of  the  members  arc  collectors  or 
connoisseurs  of  books,  and  since  Its  organization  lectures 
have  been  repeatedly  delivered  upon  subjects  relating 
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to  their  production,  including  among  them  De  Vinne's 
Historic  Printing  Types,  Matthews's  Practical  Book- 
binding and  Frascr'sTwo  Hundred  Years  of  Book  Illus- 
trating In  America,  Bovoral  very  handsomely  printod 
books  hare  been  published  by  the  club,  such  as  the  De- 
cree of  Starre  Chamber,  living's  Knickerbocker  and  the 
Philohiblon  of  Bichard  do  Bury,  The  club  bids  fair  in 
the  future  to  do  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  printing, 
illustrating  and  binding. 

Groove. — 1.  The  groove  in  the  short  bar  of  a  chase 
to  allow  of  the  pointing  of  a  sheet  at  press.  3.  The  hol- 
low between  the  two  posts  at  the  bottom  of  eaeh  type. 
This  groove  la  mode  by  a  little  plow  or  groov  big  instru- 
ment. 

Grooved  Chase, — A  chase  made  in  such  a  way  that 
very  large  forms  can  be  lifted  without  danger  of  heing 
pled.  There  is  always  a  tendency  to  sagging  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  large  form,  A  groovod  chase,  consists  of  a  chaso 
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and  Sidesticks,  with  grooves  in  the  inner  side,  and  mov- 
able fron  reglets,  about  a  great  primer  in  thickness,  word- 
ing iu  tlicin.  The  grooves  being  continuous  all  around 
the  inside  of  the  chase  and  siclestieks,  the  iron  regleta  can 
be  introduced  into  any  portion  of  the  matter,  the  same 
as  ordinary  reglets. 

Groa-Bittarde.— An  old  faco  of  typo  the  same  as 
Bkcuetast,  which  see, 

Grosaa  ITompeiig,lia(Ital.,  great  nonpareil). — The 
largest  size  of  type  wiib  a  specific  name  known.  In  Eng- 
lish, after  reaching  the  magnitude  of  canon,  all  of  the 
larger  sizes  are  known  as  so  many  lines  pica.  They  be- 
gin at  four-line  pica,  which  is  next  larger  thiin  canon, 
Gtrossa  nomperiglia  is  eighty-six  points  on  the  Italian 
system,  or  ninety-three  on  the  American.  It  is  conse- 
quently equal  to  seven  and  a  half  lines  of  pifla,  or  to  six 
lines  of  pica,  one  of  small  pioa  and  one  of  long  primer. 

Gbosso  ParftnjTOTie  (Ital.,  great  Paragon) —Body 
twenty  of  the  Italian  series,  which  is  as  huge  as  body 
twenty-one  of  the  American  series.  It  is  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  double  small  pica.  Gros  Farangon  Is  the  Spanish 
equivalent. 

Ground  BlockB,— The  bloclcfl  which  arc  first  printed 
when  otliers  are  to  follow ;  otherwise  tint  blocks. 

Ground  Tints.. — The  colors  used  for  making  tints, 
or  the  blocks  from  which  these  are  printed, 

Grab  Street. — A  street  in  London  in  which  there 
was  for  many  years  n  large  number  of  poor  authors, 
who  produced  compilations  and  books  to  order  for  a 
mere  pittance.  It  was  originally  tenanted  by  those  who 
manufactured  bows  and  arrows  and  other  things  neces- 
sary in  archery,  Before  the  Introduction  of  printing  it 
was  inhabited  by  text-writers  and  authors  of  A  B  &S. 
The  name  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  used  for  the 
past  two  centuries  is  probably  not  older  than  the  Resto- 
ration of  Charles  II,  During  the  Commonwealth  It  was 
a  kind  of  Alsatia,  and  Its  alley-ways,  large,  odd-shaped 
dwellings  and  peculiar  inhabitants  matte  ft  as  safe  a 
refuge  for  any  one  pursued  either  by  Individuals  or  the 
government  as  could  wcl  1  be  found.  For  OveT  a  ecntuTy 
this  street  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  small  writers, 
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mete*  makers,  copyists,  poets  who  could  not  get  thefr 
verses  published,  and  translators.  Tlie  pay  was  less  for 
compilations  than  is  now  paid  in  London  for  copying  on 
a  typewriter.  An  author  frequently  subsisted  a  whole 
year  on  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds.  Among  the  most 
famous  of  those  who  were  at  one  time  resklente  of  Grub 
street  were  Johnson,  Goldsmith  and  Fox  the  martyrol- 
ogist,  Swift  and  other  wits  attacked  the  class  who 
dwelt  there,  but  the  most  severe  assault  was  by  Pope,  in 
his  IJunciad. 

Gundivy nftrO  (Ital.), — To  take  in,  as  more  matter  in 
a  paragraph. 

Gualdrapear  (Sp.).— To  place  the  quires  or  folds  of 
paper  back  and  edge  alternately,  in  wetting  or  packing. 

Guarded. — Books  are  said  to  be  guarded  when  the 
plates  are  mounted  or  sewn  on  guards  Instead  of  being 
stitched  or  pasted  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Guards. — Strips  of  paper  inserted  in  the  backs  of 
books  for  plates  to  be  pasted  on.  This  is  done  in  order 
to  prevent  tbe  book  from  being  uneven  when  filled,  The 
term  is  also  applied  tt>  the  cardboard  or  paper  frames 
upon  which  prints  are  mounted. 

GuamaCGr  (Sp.). — To  garnish  a  page  with  a  rule 
or  border ;  to  make  ready  the  cylinder  of  a  press  with 
blankets,  tympan-skeets,  &c, 

Guaralei6ii  (8p.).— Furniture  for  imposition, 

Guatemala. — The  printing-press  was  not  introduced 
into  Guatemala  until  ISfiO.  Some  of  tlic  more  southern 
provinces  did  not  obtain  presses  till  long  after  the  war 
of  independence.  A  monthly  periodical,  the  Gaceta,  was 
started  in  Guatemala  in  173D,  and,  in  apito  of  many  sus- 
pensions, managed  to  pass  into  tho  present  century,  and 
subsequently  sustained  itself  as  a  weekly,  being  generally 
adopted  as  tlie  official  organ.  In  1797  a  weekly  paper 
was  launched  in  connection  with  a  politico-economical 
society ;  in  1830  two  journals  appeared,  and  after  this 
new  ones  sprung  up  Almost  every  year,  although  few 
survived.  Most  of  the  newspapers  now  published  in 
Central  America  arc  political  organs ;  the  news  is  stale, 
hut  there  are  occasionally  scicntilic  articles  and  install- 
ments of  translated  novels.  The  most  important  books 
that  have  been  published  arc  the  two  histories  of  Guate- 
mala, written  respectively  by  Fuento3  y  Guzman  and 
Domingo  Juarros ;  both  of  these  works  Wong  to  colo- 
nial times, — Sfvryo  W,  Kqzt&tine,, 

Guemire  (Ital,). — To  surround  a  page  with  its  nec- 
essary furniture. 

Gu.emitu.ra  (Ital,), — Furniture. 

Guide-— A  piece  of  rcglct  i>t  a  lead,  hung  by  a  string 
over  tbc  capital  case,  beneath  which  the  copy  is  placed. 
As  it  is  set  the  guido  is  moved  down  to  cover  up  the 
part  which  Is  finished  and  to  afford  an  indication  to  the 
compositor  as  to  how  far  he  has  set.  Most  compositors 
in  the  United  States  do  not  uso  one,  but  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  It  seems  almost  Indispensable.  Very  elaborate 
guides  are  shown  in  several  books,  Southward  tells  the 
compositor  not  to  use  a  guide  to  indicate  the  place  in 
the  copy  at  which  he  is  working,  A  guide  Is  In  reality 
a  drawback  rather  than  an  aid. 

Guides. — The  groove  in  which  tho  plow  moves  upon 
the  face  of  the  cutting-pr^ss. 

Qutllsmsta (Fr.).— Quotation  marks.  They  dirter  In 
form  from  those  used  in  English  and  Ocrman,  their 
shape  being  j  >. 

Guillotina  or  Cortador  PoUgcairj{Sp.).— Upright 
mitcring-machine, 

Guillotine. — A  term  used  for  n  cutting-machine  In 
England. 

Guinea  Edge. — Tn  bookbinding,  a  roll  with  a  pat- 
tern similar  to  the  edge  of  an  old  guinea. 

Gull. — Tn  England,  if  points  arc  blunt  or  thick  and 
tear  the  point-hole  on  die  sheet  they  are  said  to  be  gulled, 
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flammed  Paper. — Paper  in  various  colors  or  sizes 
ready  gummed. 

Gums, — Certain  natural  vegetable  exudations  which 
soften  or  dissolve  in  water,  and  yield  a  more  ot*  less  per- 
fect mucilage.  Properly  speaking  they  are  insoluble 
in  spirits.  Gum  resins  are  imperfectly  soluble  in  both 
water  and  spiritBj  and  resins  are  insoluble  in  wator,  but 
perfectly  soluble  in  spirits.  Guin  is  only  found  in  com- 
merce In  the  solid  state.  Gum  arabic,  gum  hogg  and 
gum  tragacsnth  are  those  most  commonly  used  in  print- 
ing and  bookbinding,  starch,  flour,  dextrine  and  otber 
substances  which  form  pastes  being  used  where  cheap- 
ness is  essential. 

Gun  Metal,— Frequently  used  in  England  for  com- 
posing-sticks. It  is  composed  of  eight  or  ten  parts  of 
tin  to  one  hundred  of  copper. 

Gubs  (Ger.). — A  font,  a  easting. 

Gutenberg-,  John,  inventor  of  printing,  was  born 
about  the  year  1390  in  the  city  of  Mentz,  Germany,  at 
that  time  the  leading  town  in  the  Rhine  confederation, 
and  having  a  population  of  nearly  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, His  f  Either,  Frielo  Gensfleisch,  and  his  mother, 
Else  Gutenberg,  came  of  good  families,  and  were  in  easy 
oireumstJHiooB,  possessing  three  residences  in  different 
neighborhoods  and  having  other  property.  The  son 
probably  took  the  mother's  name  so  that  it  should  not 
become  extinct.  Occasionally,  however,  he  was  known 
as  Gensfleisch,  and  so  appears  in  documents.  Civil 
disturbances  occasioned  the  removal  of  the  family  to 
Strasbourg,  where  he  was  mentioned  by  name  in  a  proc- 
lamation. In  1433  lie  visited  Mentz.  In  1434  he  caused 
the  arrest  of  the  town-clerk,  of  Jlenta,  who  was  then  on 
a_ visit  to  Strasbourg,  on  the  ground  that  tho  city  of  his 
birth  owed  him  a  sum  of  money.  Relenting,  however, 
he  consented  to  the  official 's  return ,  In  1438  he  appeared 
as  defendant  in  a  suit  for  bTcaeli  of  promise  of  marriage 
with  Anne  zur  Isernen  Thur  (Anne  of  the  Iron  Gate  or 
Door).  The  conclusion  of  the  suit  is  not  known,  hut  it 
is  j^nerallybclioved  that  Gutenberg  married  the  plain- 
tiff. In  1439  ho  was  once  mora  a  defendant  in  a  lawsuit, 
brought  against  him  by  George  Dritzehen,  a  citizen  of 
Strasbourg. 

Very  little  is  known  of  any  of  the  events  of  Guten- 
berg's Ufa  before  tie  trial  of  this  suit.  When  tho  case 
Was  brought  up  Dritzehen  declared  that  he  appeared  on 
account  of  a  partnership  which  hod  existed  between  An- 
drew Dritzehen,  his  brother,  lately  deceased,  and  Guten- 
berg, which  had  been  profitable.  George  and  Clans 
Dritzehen,  a  third  brother,  were  the  natural  heirs  of 
Andrew,  and  had  asked  Gutenberg  to  take  them  into  the 
partnership  in  the  stead  of  Andrew,  which  he  refused, 
although  the  brothers  were  willing  to  assume  the  lia- 
bilities which  Andrew  had  contracted  on  account  of  lead 
and  other  materials.  In  answer  Gutenberg  said  that  this 
complaint  seemed  to  him  very  unjust,  as  the  surviving 
Pritzehens  could  easily  learn  the  nature  of  the  agreement 
which  had  existed  between  their  brother  and  himself. 
Andrew  Dritxehen  IiemI  Come  to  him  many  years  beforo 
and  asked  him  to  teach  him  certain  secrets ;  it  was  for 
this  reason  and  to  comply  with  his  request  that  he  had 
taught  him  how  to  polish  atones,  from  which  Andrew 
had  dorived  a  good  profit.  Gutenberg  also  stated  that 
other  secrets  which  had  been  communicated  to  Hans 
Riffe  and  Anthony  Ileilmann  wore  disclosed  to  Andrew 
Dritzehen  at  his  solicitation.  These  secrets  were  relat- 
ing to  something  by  which  money  could  be  made,  and 
Dritaelien  was  made  a  partner.  lie  had  never  paid  com- 
pletely for  his  share,  but  died  in  debt  to  Gutenberg.  It 
is  plain  that  tho  partnership  was  not  of  the  nature  of  a 
trade  in  commodities.  It  was  a  manufacturing  partner- 
ship covering  three  articles.  The  first  work  was  polish- 
ing stones,  by  which,  the  Dritzehens  said,  their  brother 
had  made  a  profit,  The  Seconal  was  making  mirrors,  as 
apiwared  by  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  witnesses.  The 
third  was  a  secret  and  bud  cost  mudi  money.  Dritssehen 


had  worked  night  and  day  upon  it ;  he  had  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  article  to 
be  manufactured  was  riot  in  a  merchantable  condition, 
Gutenberg  had  made  a  discovery,  which  had  been  ex- 
plained to  his  partner,  and  which  had  so  Impressed  An- 
drew with  its  valuo  and  practicability  that  he  hod  risked 
his  "  goods  and  his  inheritance." 

The  witnesses  did  not  make  it  clear  what  this  invention 
was,  and  although  the  Dritzehen  s  must  ha ve  kn  own  they 
likewise  refrained  from  probing  the  matter,  They  prob- 
ably hoped  tliat  the  order  of  the  court  would  put  them 
In  possession  of  a  share  of  the  business  and  with  it  the 
secret.  As  soon  as  Andrew  died  Gutenberg  sent  his  per- 
sonal servant  to  the  place  where  the  work  was  being 
prosecuted,  where  four  pieces  were  lying  in  a  press,  to 
take  them  away  and  Bcparato  them.  These  wore  held 
together  by  two  buttons.  When  detached  no  one  could 
tell  what  they  were  for.  A  press  had  been  made  for 
them  by  a  carpenter,  and  a  jeweler  had  been  for  a  long 
time  engaged  In  "doing  work  connected  with  printing." 
It  was  also  piwedthat  the  "  forms,"  whatever  they  might 
be,  were  melted  before  Gutenberg's  eyes. 

An  csnmination  of  this  testimony  will  show  that  in 
1480  Gutenberg  was  a  man  With  n  reputation  for  me- 
chanical ability,  and  that  he  had  the  faculty  of  persuad- 
ing others  to  help  him.  Hans  Riffo,  then  the  mayor  of 
Llehtenau,  Andrew  Hoilmann  and  Andrew  Dritzehen 
had  each  asked  to  be  taken  into  partnership,  and  after 
Andrew's  death  George  and  Claus  Dritzehen  had  like- 
wise sought  to  be  associated  with  him.  The  latter  must 
have  known  tint  so  far  the  business  last  entered  into  had 
been  unsuccessful,  as  their  brother  had  spent  all  of  his 
money,  but  in  spite  of  tlie  loss  he  had  not  desired  to  with- 
draw. Neither  had  Biffe  nor  Hcilmann.  It  was  a  very 
expensive  experiment  that  these  men  were  prosecuting, 
and  there  was  littlo  to  show  for  the  money.  The  making 
of  punches,  matrixes  and  casting  apparatus  answers  to 
these  conditions.  The  cost  is  very  great  in  proportion  te 
size.  There  were  a  press,  forms  which  could  be  melted, 
and  the  labor  of  a  jeweler.  The  latter  would  probably 
be  employed  in  making  the  punehes,  the  forms  would  be 
some  types  wliicli  had  been  cast  or  their  matrixes,  and 
the  press  was  for  trial  of  the  results.  Ho  printing  hod 
boon  done,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  paper  and  ink,  and 
the  quantity  of  either  that  might  be  needed  for  experi- 
ment was  very  small,  Various  explanations  have  been 
made  of  the  four  pieces  connected  and  fastened  by  a  but- 
ton, Of  late  it  hue  been  generally  believed  that  it  was 
a  type  mold.  These  are  not  now  in  four  pieces,  but  were 
once  so  made  for  the  convenience  of  casting  two  or  three 
Sizes  of  type  with  one  implement.  As  made  to-day  they 
slide  only  one  way,  so  that,  while  they  adapt  tliemselves 
to  differences  in  the  thickness  of  letters,  they  are  only 
available  for  one  size,  up  or  down.   In  the  early  ages  it 
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was  probably  necessary  to  have  adjustable  molds,  and 
perhaps  the  inventor  was  unable  at  once  to  discover  how 
he  could  make  the  apparatus  so  that  it  could  be  available 
otherwise.  Whatever  this  tool  ndght  have  been,  how- 
ever, it  is  believed  by  most  inquirers  that  the  art  began 
in  Strasbourg,  and  they  point  to  the  fact  that  earlier  than 
any  other  place  it  took  up  the  labors  begun  in  Mentz. 
The  first  book  printed  which  wc  know  about  showed  an 
experience  which  must  be  denied  to  novices,  Between 
143&  and  1455  this  knowledge  could  have  been  acquired, 
but  not  in  two  or  three  years. 

The  last  years  of  Gutenberg's  experiments  in  Stras- 
bourg were  productive  of  no  results  tiiat  we  can  now 
see,  He  remained  in  debt,  and  sold  all  of  his  property 
in  succession  to  sustain  himself.  At  last  he  returned  to 
Mentz,    On  October  6, 1448,  he  appears  as  a  borrower 
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of  money  In  that  city.  lie  must  have  begun  work  im- 
mediately, for  part  of  a,  Donatus  has  been  discovered 
near  Metitz,  In  the  original  binding  of  an  old  account' 
book  of  1451.  It  is  from  the  types  of  the  Bible  of  thirty - 
aix  lines,  and  in  One  plaee  the  letter  I  fa  reversed,  a  posi- 
tive proof  that  it  is  typographically  printed  and  is  not 
from  a  block-book.  It  is  probable  thn.t  many  other  little 
hooka  were  issued  before  the  great  Hibb  came  out,  for 


than  English  up  to  double  pica.  Those  of  the  last  mag- 
nitude arc  the  typos  of  the  Donatus  of  1451  and  the  Bible 
of  thirty-sis  lines ;  those  on  the  paragon  body  are  the 
types  of  the  forty-two-line  Bible.  The  small  types,  BO 
far  as  we  know,  were  never  used  elsewhere. 

To  carry  on  this  work  Ghitenberg  was  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  the  money-lenders.  He  hiid  no  moms  of  life  own, 
and  to  bring  his  invention  to  n  successful  point  he  had 
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Gutenberg  could  not  have  continued  borrowing  money, 
year  after  year,  without  showing  results,  ana  it  was 
easier  and  cheaper  to  experiment  on  actual  books  than 
on  things  winch  were  to  be  thrown  away  when  printed. 
Besides  this  fragment  the  earliest  productions  of  the 
press  are  some  Letters  of  Indulgence,  issued  in  1434  or 
MG5.  The  wording  is  substantially  the  same,  but  they 
are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  number  of  lines, 
One  having  thirty-one,  one  thirty- two  and  one  thirty. 
Each  has  two  sizes  of  type,  varying  from  a  type  smaller 
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recourse  to  Johann  or  John  Fust,  a  goldsmith  of  tliat 
city  and  a  man  of  means.  The  story  of  this  agreement 
is  narrated  u  ndcr  the  head  of  Fust.  Gutenberg  no  doubt 
promised  a  spoody  return  of  the  money  Invested,  which 
lie  was  prevented  by  circumstances  from  doing,  as  many 
other  Inventors  have  been  prevented  ;  the  agreement  was 
loosely  drawn  on  his  aide,  nnd  Fust  took  sidvantage  of  its 
terms. 

The  giieat  work  promised  was  at  last  completed,  Tt  U 
the  general  opinion  of  the  learned  that  the  forty-two-liue 
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Bible,  commonly  known  as  the  Maaarin,  from  its  hav- 
ing been  discovered  in  the  library  of  tho  Cardinal  of  that 
name,  is  the  earliest  book  issued  from  the  press,  but  many 
— including  several  of  the  roost  acute  bibliographers — 
maintain  that  the  Bible  of  thirty-six  Hues  is  entitled  to 
that  honor.  It  is  thas  culled  because  there  are  so  many 
lines  in  a  column.  Tho  lattcT  is  in  double-pica  body,  and 
is  usually  bound  in  three  volumes ;  the  former  in  paragon 
and  usually  in  two  volumes.  Tho  number  of  copies  of 
the  Mazarin  Bible  still  in  existence  is  over  twenty,  seven 
being  upon  vellum,  It  is  on  a  largo  page,  with  wide 
margins,  and  large  spaces  were  left  in  tlie  text  for  tho 
great  initial  letters)  which  were  to  be  painted  in.  Tho 
types  have  very  Muck  faces.  The  body  marks  are  full, 
the  ascenders  and  descenders  go  little  further  than  tlie 
round  and  square  letters,  the  hair-lines  are  heavy,  the  dis- 
tance between  one  letter  and  the  next  is  very  small,  and 
the  whole  effect  is  of  extreme  blackness.  Double  letters 
and  abbreviations  wore  liberally  used.  The  register  ia 
good.  The  ink  is  black  and  clear  in  most  copies,  but  On 
some  is  grayish.  Red  lines  were  printed  in  places.  There 
arc  marked  differences  In  color  iu  different  parts.  The 
whole  book  was  of  1,382  printed  pages,  without  tho  sum- 
mary of  contents,  and  was  generally  printed  in  sections 
of  ten.  loaves,  or  Ave  double  leaves  nested  In  together. 
Every  line  is  full,  There  are  no  blanks  and  no  white 
spaces  for  a  relief  to  tlie  eye.  The  whole  appearance  of 
the  book  is  imposing,  although  judged  according  to  our 
modern  standards  it  is  not  legible. 

It  is  believed  that  this  book  was  finished  la  1455,  though 
there  is  no  exact  proof  of  this.  One  illuminator  added 
to  his  copy  Hie  following  colophons : 

FK«<  Ykm&s— Here  endeth  tho  First  Part  of  the  Old 
Testament  of  tlie  Holy  Bible,  which  was  illuminated, 
rubricated,  and  bound  by  Henry  Albech,  or  Oremer,  on 
Saint  'Bartholomew's  Day  (August  34),  in  tlie  year  of  our 
lvord  145b.    Thanks  he  to  God.  Hallelujah, 

jfifccenrf  Volume, — This  Book  was  illuminated,  bound, 
and  perfected  by  Henry  Cremer,  vicar  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  8uint  Stephen,  in  Mentz,  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  [August  IS),  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1456.    Thanks  be  to  God.  Halleluiah. 

Unbound  conies  were  sold  at  different  times  and  places 
for  prices  varying  from  twelve  guilders  to  sixty  crowns. 
WJthin  twenty -five  years  a  copy  on  vellum  lias  sold  for 
$17,000,  and  on  paper  for  |13,500,  Gutenberg's  name 
was  not  attaehed  to  it,  and  tlie  publication  was  anony- 
mous, for  he  had  been  ousted  from  the  office  created  by 
his  efforts.  On  November  fl,  14iJG,  Fust  demanded  pay- 
ment for  his  bond.  Had  business  been  good  Fust  would 
probably  have  been  satisfied  with  having  Gutenberg  con- 
tinue in  the  partnership,  as  if  he  had  once  made  money 
for  them  he  would  probably  do  SO  again.  The  inventor 
was  unprepared  for  so  hasty  an  action  by  Fust,  and  did 
not  himself  appeal'  in  court,  sending  his  workmen.  Ho 
had  no  defense  to  offer  and  felt  that  an  appearance  would 
he  useless.  The  verdict  was  in  Fust's  favor,  and  ail  of 
the  material  created  since  tho  partnership  passed  into 
his  hands, 

Gutenberg  was  at  tills  time  nearly  sixty  years  of  age, 
but  he  did  not  sit  down  quietly  after  his  types  were  taken 
f  ram  him.  He  had  been  able  to  devise  the  implements 
in  the  first  place ;  lie  iiad  had  sixteen  or  more  years  of  ex- 
perience in  their  use,  and  lie  determined  to  found  a  new 
office.  Conrad  Humery.  the  clerk  of  the  town  of  Mentz, 
who  was  also  a  physician,  provided  him  with  the  means. 
Fust's  mortgage  did  not  cover  all  of  the  materials  used 
in  the  common  stock ;  it  did  not  embrace  tho  largo  typos 
on  double-pica  body,  and  probably  not  some  other  ma- 
terials. Work  must  have  been  begun  immediately  in  the 
new  place,  for  with  the  fade  just  named  he  printed  a  cal- 
endar forl4&7.  In  1401  he  printed  a  Letter  of  Indulgence 
with  a  new  typo.  In  1400  he  published  a  Catholicon,  a 
folio  of  748  pages,  in  double  column,  which  contained  a 
Latin  grammar  and  dictionary,  Severn!  pamphlets  have 
also  been  attributed  to  Gutenberg, 


A  book  which  has  generally  been  believed  to  be  from 
his  press,  but  which  lias  no  proof  within  itself  of  the 
truth  of  tlie  assertion  or  the  time  when  it  was  issued,  is 
the  Bible  of  thirty-six  lines.  It  is  a  large  demy  folio  of 
1,704  pagts.  The  register  of  the  first  section  is  defect- 
ive ;  tlie  spacing  is  bad,  and  the  whole  shows  inexperi- 
ence. Later  sections  are  much  better  printed.  Some  of 
the  characters  were  used  in  tlie  Indulgence  of  thirty-one 
lines  and  in  the  Donatus  of  1431 .  It  is  therefore  believed 
by  some  that  this  Bible  preceded  the  otlier,  the  type  be- 
ing ready.  AnothcT  evidence  relied  upon  to  show  that 
this  book  was  tlie  first  is  a  statement  of  Ulrich  Kcll,  a 
very  early  printer.  He  says  in  the  Cologne  Chronicle  nf 
1499 :  "  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1450  they  Iwgan  to  print, 
and  the  first  book  they  printed  was  tho  Biblo  in  Latin  ; 
it  was  printed  in  a  large  letter,  resembling  the  letter  with 
which  at  present  missals  are  printed,"  This  is  the  only 
early  Bible  to  which  this  statement  will  apply.  The 
types  were  new.  Types  cast  from  the  same  matrixes 
frequently  appear  in  other  works,  some  with  definite 
dates,  but  they  are  always  worn. 

Wlratuver  business  Gutenberg  had  built  up,  however, 
by  1400  or  1461  was  destroyed  by  the  events  of  1492.  In 
1401  Dicther,  Count  of  Isonhurg,  was  the  archbishop  anil 
elector  of  the  city.  Another  prelate,  Adotpli  II.,  Count 
of  Nassau,  claimed  the  archbishopric  and  made  war 
upon  the  town,  which  supported  Blether.  On  the  night 
of  October  27  and  a8, 14(13,  the  town  was  assaulted  and 
taken  by  the  followers  Of  Adolph.  Its  noblest  cities 
wore  murdci'cd  and  the  place  was  sacked.  All  industry 
was  destroyed.  By  this  calamity  Fust  and  Sehocffer  s 
office  was  probably  destroyed,  and  it  is  certain  that  tlie 
workmen  weTe  spread  abroad.  Gutenberg  may  have 
received  no  damage  to  his  type,  as  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  characters  were  within  the  fortifications,  but  his  busi- 
ness was  stopped .  For  three  years  notl  ling  of  v  tdue  was 
printed  in  Mentz  by  either  prmtiiig-ollloe.  In  14W  thfit 
which  contained  Gutenberg's  types  was  in  active  opera- 
tion at  Ultville,  a  village  near  by,  and  where  GutMiberg'S 
motile r  was  born,  Adolph  had  Selected  it  for  his  i-esi- 
deiioi!,  and  in  HOI)  lie  mjule Gutenberg  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  court, "  for  agreeable  and  voluntary  service 
rendered  to  us  and  our  bishopric."  What  these  services 
were  is  not  known.  His  office  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Henry  and  Nicholas  BeclitennfLiiti!,  relatives  of  his  by 
marriage,  Gutenberg  printed  no  nwc.  His  labors  in 
that  capacity  wciie  end<sd.  The  art  was  then  practiced 
by  many,  and  would  soon  be  familiar  to  himdi'cds,  each 
year  showing  greater  results  and  improved  procedures. 
In  1407  the  liltvillo  office  produced  a  Vocabulary,  in  330 
quarto  page*,  with  tlie  typos  of  the  Catholicon. 

Gutenberg  died  before  February.  1408.  Nothing  is 
known  of  tlie  circumstances.  Conrad  Humery  shortly 
after  agreed  tliat  Gutenberg's  types  and  Instruments 
should  never  be  used  except  in  tlie  city  of  MenU.  They 
remained  with  Nicholas  Ecchtcrmiintz  until  his  death, 
then  going  into  tlie  possession  of  the  Brothers  of  tlie 
Life  in  Common,  at  Marienthal.  In  1508  they  were  sold 
to  Frederic  Ilauman  of  Nuremberg,  who  established  a 
printing-office  in  Mentz  and  used  these  types  in  many  of 
his  books.  Hero  they  remained  at  the  und  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Almost  all  of  the  statements  contained  above  have  been 
denied  bystimt:  writers,  and  a  veTy  large  school  denies 
that  there  is  anything  definitely  known  about  Gutenberg 
except  that  he  was  a  printer  of  Ments,  and  that  lie  was 
the  defendant  in  a  suit  brought  by  John  Fust  against 
him  in  1455.  The  story  of  his  trial  for  breach  of.  premise 
is  declared  to  be  a  forgery,  as  well  as  tlie  proceedings 
in  the  Dritsclien  case  in  Strasbourg,  Yan  der  Linde,  a 
Dutchman,  who  cxnmlned  the  Kostor  legend  with  acuto- 
neas  and  local  knowledge,  completely  demolished  it,  and 
incidentally  placed  Gutenberg  in  a  much  stronger  posi- 
tion than  lie  had  occupied  before.  He  also  disputed  the 
claims  of  Fust  and  Schoelfcr  to  an  equality  in  tho  inven- 
tion, and  allowed  that  the  chief  merit  must  have  belonged 
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to  Gutenberg.  Thus  -with  Koster  dismissed  as  a  myth, 
and  Sehoeffer  and  Fuat  placed  far  behind,  an  increased 
Importance  attached  to  the  remaining  one  of  the  four  to 
whom  the  invention  is  commonly  ascribed,  Ilessela, 
anothor  Dutchman,  possessed  of  greater  knowledge  of 
printing,  bibliography  and  the  appearance  of  early  type 
than  Van  der  Liude,  but  with  less  skill  as  a  rcasoner  or  a 
dialectician,  begun  the  investigation  anew  shortly  after, 
lie  found  some  of  Van  dcrLinde'a  assertions  unsupported 
by  authority,  aa  he  had  often  taken  quotations  without 
verifying  them.  In  consequence  lie  had  frequently  fallen 
into  error,  Neither  were  till  of  the  documents  relating 
to  GntenbeTg  such  as  would  stand  scrutiny.  As  a  result 
H easels  produced  a  book  in  whieh  he  attempted  to  de- 
stroy the  Gutenberg  myth,  as  he  claimed  it  to  be,  and 
certainly  produced  a  revulsion  in  favor  of  an  early  Dutch 
origin  to  the  art,  as  many  type-printed  leaflets  and  small 
books  have  been  found  In  Holland  within  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years  which  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  books 
of  the  Dutch  printers  at  the  time  when  typography  was 
known  to  bo  practiced  there.  Where  did  these  little 
books  come  from  aud  where  were  they  printed  ?  Their 
rough  appearance,  he  asserted,  indicated  that  they  could 
not  hit ve  been  copied  from  the  productions  at  Menta. 
For  these  reasons  many,  Including  the  late  William 
Blades,  maintained  that  there  pn/bahly  wns  a  double  in- 
vention of  the  ail ;  one,  in  a  rude  and  unskillful  form,  in 
Holland,  and  another,  much  more  perfect,  in  Gormany. 
The  contest  is  still  going  on. 

The  claims  of  Gutenberg  to  be  considered  the  inventor 
of  printing  may  thus  bo  Briefly  summarized,  throwing 
aside  the  documents  which  some  irave  declared  doubtful ; 

There  waa  some  printer  in  Mentz  as  early  aa  1451 ,  as  ia 
shown  by  an  account-book;  of  that  date,  in  whieh  a  part 
of  a  Donatus  containing  a  reversed  1  is  to  be  found. 
In  14M  or  1465  three  Letters  of  Indulgence  were  issued 
there,  One  of  them  in  tlic  types  used  in  the  1451  Itona- 
tus,  and  later  in  the  Bible  of  thirty-six  lines.  Whoever 
printed  the  lust  printed  the  first.  In  1455  an  almanac 
was  printed,  again  in  the  same  type.  Until  this  time  the 
printer  was  unknown,  but  in  the  next  year  it  was  shown 
who  ho  was,  as  he  waa  aued  by  Fust,  his  partner,  for  non- 
fulfillment of  a  contract  begun  in  August,  1450,  The 
record  of  the  trial  proves  that  John  Gutenberg  was  the 
anonymous  printer.  Fust  did  none  of  the  work,  as  he 
was  expressly  exempted  from  it  by  tho  terms  of  the  part- 
nership. He  was,  besides,  a  money-lender  and  a  gold- 
smith, and  presumably  had  interests  in  many  different 
directions.  Gutenberg  was  thrust  out  on  November  ft, 
1455 ;  on  August  24  ensuing  the  great  Bible  was  bound 
which  had  Just  been  produced.  It  would  lui.ve  been  im- 
possible for  any  printing-office  at  the  dawn  of  the  art  to 
have  sent  forth  a  book  as  great  as  this,  containing  three 
millions  of  ems,  and  going  on  the  press  more  than  six- 
hundred  times,  in  ten  months.  1 1  must  have  been  partly, 
if  not  wholly,  produced  during  the  existence  of  the  part- 
nership. 

Fust  would  most  certainly  have  refused  to  lend  any 
money  to  Gutenberg  or  to  enter  into  partnership  with 
him  unless  he  had  expect**!  to  get  his  money  back.  In 
August,  1450,  lie  was  convinced  by  Gutenberg  that  he 
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had  a  new  and  valuable  invention ;  that  there  was  profit 
in  it,  and  that  it  would  be  for  the  gidvqntage  of  both  for 
Gutenberg  to  begin  work  at  once.  Fust  was  to  do  no 
work ;  Sehoeffer  was  the  year  before  a  student  in  Paris, 
and  whs  only  twenty -one  years  of  age.  After  tho  union 
between  the  two  men  was  broken  Gutenberg  was  able 
in  a  very  short  timo  to  begin  again,  and  produced  boolcs 
from  time  to  time  until  his  death  in  1468.  Dr.  Humery, 
tho  possessor  of  his  printing-office,  then  agi-oecl  to  put 
Gutenberg's  tools  in  nso  only  in  the  city  ofMentzi,  thus 
pointing  out  that  he  regarded  them  as  sawed  relics. 

On  October  3, 14GS,  Chorles  Til.  of  France,  having 
learned  thatMessire  Guthcmburg,  chevalier,  a  man  dex- 
trous in  engraving  and  in  typo  and  punchos,  had  per- 
fected the  myatery,  aent  one  of  the  offlcera  of  ids  mint 
to  obtain  information  about  the  "  said  form  and  inven- 
tion, there  to  hear,  to  consider  and  to  learn  the  art." 
Nicholas  Jensen  was  selected,  fn  ]4fl8  Peter  Sehoeffer. 
who  liad  been  Fust* s  paiiner  after  Gutenberg,  declared 
that  "Ho  wiio  is  pleased  to  endow  mighty  men  with 
knowledge  has  given  us  two  distinguished  masters  in 
the  art  of  engraving,  both  bearing  the  name  of  John, 
both  living  in  the  city  of  Mentz,  and  both  illustrious  aa 
the  first  printers  of  books."  In  1505  John  Sehoeffer,  a 
grandson  of  Peier,  hi  the  dedication  of  a  hook  said  that  it 
wsis  ' '  printed  in  Mentz;,  the:  city  In  which  the  admirable 
ivrt  of  typography  was  invented,  in  the  year  1450.  by  the 
ingenious  John  Gutenberg,  and  «if  forwards  perfected  at 
tlie  cost  and  by  the  work  of  John  Fust  and  Peter  Sehoef- 
fer." About  1514  Trithomius  relatwl  a  conversation 
which  he  had  had  acme  thirty  years  before  with  Peter 
Sehoeffer  himself.  Sehoeffer  declared  that  the  art  was 
invented  in  Mentz,  being  planned  by  John  Gutenberg,  a 
citizen  of  that  town.  "  wheu  he  had  spent  all  his  prop- 
erty in  his  search  after  this  art,  and  was  almost  over- 
whelmed with  difficulties,  unable  to  lind  relief  from  any 
ouurtcr,  and  meditating  the  abandonment  of  his  project, 
Gutenberg  was  enabled  by  the  counsel  and  by  the  money 
Of  John  Fust,  also  a  citizen  of  Mente,  to  tinish  the  work 
which  ho  had  begun," 

Concurrent  testimony  is  borno  by  many  other  persons. 
Matthias  Palmer  in  1471,  Polydore  Virgil  in  1517,  Wimp- 
feliug  in  14S0,  two  professors  at  Heidelberg  in  1494,  and 
Philip  de  Lignamine,  in  14T4,  each  hear  witness  to  Guten- 
berg. A  multitude  of  writers  assort  that  the  beginning 
of  the  art  was  at  McntK,  among  others  being  Van  Laar 
at  Cologne  in  1478,  Caston  at  Westminster  in  1483,  the 
Archbishop  Bertholdof  Mont  z.  in  I486,  and  Meydcnbach 
of  Mentz  m  14414.  A  monument  and  a  tablet  were  also 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Gutenberg,  one  shortly  after 
his  death  and  the  other  in  1508. 

Gutter,— The  space  between  those  two  adjoining 
pages  whose  folios  added  together  make  one  more  than 
the  number  of  pages  in  the  form,  supposing  that  the 
lowest  page  began  with  1.  Thus  in  a  sixteen-page  form 
the  2  and  15,  the  0  and  11.  It  is  the  narrowest  space 
between  pages  in  the  form. 

Gutter  Sticks.—  The  pieces  of  metal  or  furniture 

used  to  separate  pages  which  are  aide  by  side. 

Gypsum— See  P^aster-op-Pabis. 
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THE  eighth  letter  in  English.  It  is  one  of 
the  letters  which  are  muck  used,  and  yet  it 
*  falls  a  little  short  of  those  most  required. 
Od  ltoman  cuing  and  inscriptions  And  in 
manuscripts  H  has  a  dl  verity  of  mean- 
ings, 8iich  os  honcstas,  trie,  homo,  habet,  hor&,  honos, 
Hadrhrmia,  &c,  In  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages  H 
meant  300,  and  with  a  dash  over  it  300,000.  H  forms 
the  standard  for  letter-cutters  in  designing  capitals. 
After  the  lower-case  m  is  made,  by  which  the  bottom  of 
the  non-descending  letters  is  determined,  the  H,  begin- 
ning at  the  same  lower  line,  ascends  until  it  reaches  the 
height  for  which  tins  character  Is  designed,  and  bottom 
and  ton  then  form  the  gauges  for  all  other  capitals.  The 
shape  is  undoubtedly  sorrowed  from  the  Greek  Eta,  or 
long  e. 

Haarlem.— A  city  in  Holland,  in  tbe  province  of 
Worth  Holland,  famous  as  one  of  the  throe  towns  in 
which  the  art  of  printing  is  said  to  have  been  discovered. 
It  is  on  tlie  river  Spaarne,  three  miles  from  the  sea,  ten 
miles  from  Amsterdam  and  seventeen  from  Ley  den.  It 
now  has  a  population  of  about  thirty  thousand  In  the 
centre  of  the  city  la  a  hronze  statue  in  honor  of  Roster, 
whom  the  Dutch  regard  eis  Uie  Inventor  of  printing.  At 
present  there  are  a  number  of  printing-offices  there,  as 
well  as  a  famous  type- foundry, 

HaarBtrlch  (Ger.).— The  fine  line  of  a  letter. 

Hagar,  William,  a  type-founder  of  New  York, 
who  was  horn  in  Rutland,  Vt.r  in  He  was  first 

apprenticed  to  a  watchmaker,  but  in  181ft  Went  to  New 
York,  where  he  entered  tlie  employ  of  Elihu  White.  He 
proved  a  skillful  workman,  and  In  became  a  part- 
ner. Wheu  the  firm  was  reconstructed  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Mr,  White  he  withdrew,  but  by  himself  and  later 
Id  partnership  ■with  others,  continued  business  until  his 
death  In  December,  1863.  He  was  at  one  time  the  owner 
of  Bruits  type-casting  machine,  and  introduced  it  into 
many  foreign  countries.  The  business  was  subsequently 
conducted  by  his  sons  as  Hagnr  &  Co.  They  were,  how- 
ever, unfortunate,  and  their  place  was  closed,  the  tools 
and  materials  being  purchased  by  the  three  other  New 
York  type-foundries  jointly.  Lately  the  matrixes  sad 
punches  were  broken  up. 

Hailing1,  Thomas,  an  English  printer  of  the  present 
day,  who  was  hem  at  Gloucester,  England,  on  October  8, 
1830,  He  became  an  apprentine  to  his  grandf  atlier  at 
Cheltenham.  In  1853  he  took  Charge  of  the  private 
printing-office  of  Williwn  J.  Linton,  the  famous  wood- 
engraver.  This  was  closed  in  1854.  Aboxtt  1857  he  re- 
turned to  Cheltenham,  where  he  had  inherited  his  grand- 
father's office,  and  the  business  soon  quadrupled.  He 
was  the  first  who  began  the  publication  of  a  specimen 
exchange ;  in  1877  heissued  a  trade  journal,  called  Hail- 
ing'* Circular,  and  in  1379  he  published  a  volume  of 
Specimens  of  Printing.  His  was  Hie  first  establishment 
in  England  in  which  American  type  was  used. 

Hair  Leads. — Very  thin  leads  are  thus  called  in 
England. 

Half- Line. — Any  kind  of  eliaracter  in  which  the 
thick  and  thin  Hues  are  alike  destitute  of  much  thick- 
ness.  The  lines  are  finer  than  In  skeletons.   This  is  also 


said  of  the  fine  lines  in  letters.  They  gradually  w 
in  thickness  as  tlie  size  of  the  eliaracter  growBlar 


r increase 
■  grows  larger. 

This  is  a  Hair-I±ine  Letter. 


Hair  Spaces. — Very  thin  spaces,  sometimes  sis  to 
an  em,  but  they  are  more  generally  seven  or  eight.  On 
large  sistfta  of  book  type,  ranging  from  pica  to  double 
small  pica,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  obtain  them  often 
or  twelve  to  the  cm.  Beyond  these  sizes  a  lead  makes  a 
good  hair  space.  Occasionally  a  card  or  a  sheet  of  hard 
paper  is  cut  to  make  hair  spaces  for  small  sizes  of  type 
where  they  become  necessary,  as  will  sometimes  happen 
between  letters,  In  order  to  set  one  off  from  anotlier. 
Headings  are  sometimes  lialr  spaced,  hut  it  is  most  usual 
to  put  five-cm  spaces  in  such  places  where  Separation  1b 
needed  at  all.  In  some  offices  in  ?few  York  the  experi- 
ment has  lately  been  tried  of  adding  sis-ein  spaces  to  the 
ordinary  thick  space,  where  the  line  needs  to  be  spaced 
out,  thus  obvlnting  the  necessity  of  taking  out  tlie  thick 
flphfte  and  inserting  an  en  quadrat.  It  is  said  to  work 
well,  Hair  spaces  should  never  be  used  in  place  of  live- 
cm  or  other  Spaces,  except  in  cases  of  the  most  oxtTeinc 
necessity,  which  will  not  happen  to  a  man  on  regular 
bookwork  half  a  down  times  in  a  year.  They  should  he 
reserved  for  corrections  on  the  press  and  for  job-work. 
They  are  very  liable  to  be  lost  or  become  short  after  be- 
ing used  for  a  little  time,  bo  tliat  an  oflice  which  permits 
their  use  must  expect  to  renew  them  very  frequently. 

HatbfeUe  (Go-.),— A  heavy  faced  type  somewhat 
condensed.  ' ' Fetto  "  is  full-face  ;  "  halbfeitc "  would  bo 
nearly  full-faced  condensed. 

Halb(jSTierte  (Ger.).— En  quadrats. 

Half  Binding-. — Half  roan,  half  calf,  half  morocco, 
half  russia  mean  that  the  back  and  corners  of  a  book 
are  covered  with  the  leather  or  material  mentionedj  the 
sides  being  covered  with  cloth  or  marbled  paper ;  where- 
as quarter  binding  mean3  leather  back  only  and  not  cor- 
ners,— Caspar. 

Half  Case. — A  case  one-half  of  the  usual  length. 

Half  ChaBB. — One  of  two  cliases  which  are  worked 
together,  being  thin  where  they  meet,  and  frequently 
having  projecting  points  in  the  one  to  fit  into  hollows 
in  the  other,  so  that  they  must  register  exactly  with  each 
other. 

Half  Frame. — In  England,  i.  Jigle  stand,  or  stand 
to  accommodate  oue  compositor  onl> , 

Half  liarge  Cards.— A  size  of  cant  in  England, 
3  by  SJ^  Inches. 

Half -Flat*  Paper. — Machine-made  paper  of  fine 
and  soft  texture  used  for  wood-cuts,. — Jrta&i. 

Half  Frees. — 'When  only  one  person  works  at  the 
press.  Ho  consequently  must  boat  or  roll  as  well  as 
pull,  Obsolete, 

Half  Sheet, — Book  work  in  America  is  now  gener- 
ally printed  in  kalf-slicot  fashion.  Who™  thus  printed 
there  are  two  copies  on  one  sheet,  as  the  sheet  works  and 
turns.  If,  for  instance,  Uierc  are  sixteen  pages  on  a  sheet 
of  a  book  the  common  method  is  to  impose  it  so  that  all 
of  tlie  pages  shall  he  in  a  single  form,  Then,  wlien  the 
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requisite  number  have  been  printed  on  one  aide  tlie  sbeet 
is  turned  over  and  the  back  U  worked,  Tlie  register  is 
more  certain,  mistakes  in  imposition  are  more  quickly 
ascertained,  and  tbe  work  proceeds  more  smoothly* 

Half  Tints,— A.  term  applied  to  those  parts  of  an 
illustration  which  ore  of  partial  depth. 

Half  Tone. — That  class  of  process  engraving  in 
which  tlie  requisite  lines  iu  relief  arc  given  by  means  of 
a  screen,  through,  which  the  light  passes^  Nature  forms 
a  photographic  picture  in  many  insensible  gradations, 
tlie  surface  being  entirely  flat.  If  a  photograph  on 
metal,  mounted  of  tlie  proper  height,  were  to  be  placed 
on  a  printing-press  the  subsequent  Impression  would  be 
entirely  black.  It  is  nceessary  to  break  up  this  surface 
anil  to  have  prominences  and  depressions.  This  is  given 
by  tbe  screen.  There  arc  also  other  methods,  which  will 
bo  described  u  nder  PkoCeks  PriKtjis  G .  The  engravings 
made  by  tbe  half- tone  methods  are  peculiarly  soft  and 
agreeable,  but  are  apt  to  be  indefinite. 

Half  Work  or  Half  Time.— He  that  works  but 
three  days  in  tlie  week  dues  but  half  work, — Moxoti. 
Half  time  is  at  the  present  day  usually  extended  through 
the  week,  labor  being  done  In  tlie  morning  or  afternoon 
of  each  day.  On  newspapers  men  are  sometimes  given 
a  furlough.  This  is  when  too  many  men  are  employed, 
and  a  certain  number  arc  laid  off  each  day. 

HaZl,  DaTlcl,  a  partner  of  Franklin,  was  born  in 
Scotland  aud  brought  up  as  a  printer  in  Edinburgh.  He 
was  employed  by  William  Btrahan  in  London,  and  went 
to  Philadelphia  on  his  recommendation  in  1744.  The 
next  year  lie  formed  a  partnership  with  Franklin,  which 
lasted  eighteen  years.  After  this  had  ended  he  formed 
another  with  William  Sellers,  as  Hall  Sl  Sellers.  Their 
business  was  lucrative :  they  printed  for  the  government 
and  continued  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette.  Besides  print- 
ing, Hal!  carried  on  a  stationery  and  bookselling  busi- 
ness.  Ho  died  on  December  34,  177& 

Hall,  Francis j  for  many  years  publisher  of  the  Com- 
mercial Advertiser  of  New  York,  died  in  New  York  on 
August  11, 1889,  aged  eighty-two  years.  ITa  was  born 
in  England,  but  came  to  America  as  a  boy,  learning  tlie 
printing  business  after  arrival.  He  entered  tlie  office  of 
the  Commercial  Advertiser  in  1811,  in  1818  became  part 
owner,  but  later  sole  owner,  and  continued  thus  until 
1604.    Ho  was  much  esteemed. 

Hsllenbeck,  John  Johnacn,  a  printer  of  New 
York,  was  bom  In  the  city  of  Albany  in  the  year  1830. 
He  served  his  time  partly  with  E.  &E.  Hosford  and  partly 

with  other  printers. 
In  1636  he  went  to 
New  York,  and  was 
there  first  employed 
by  John  i\  Trow, 
who  wsib  then  in 
Ann  street,  and  after- 
wards was  engaged 
at  other  houses.  In 
1843  ho  went  into -the 
office  of  Harper  & 
Brothel's,  and  in  184G 
beeame  foreman  of 
their  pressroom.  In 
tlila  position  he  dis- 
played great  abilities 
as  a  manager.  In 
1 866  ho  began,  in  con- 
j  unction  with  M.  B. 
Wynkoop  and  John 
Thomas,  the  firm  of 
Wynkoop,  Ilallen- 
beck  &  Thomas,  which  commanded  a  large  trade,  Mr, 
Thomas  afterwards  withdrew,  and  the  firm  in  its  latest 
years  added  the  two  eons  of  Mr.  Hallcnbcck,  Willinm  E. 
and  Hurry  C,    He  was  an  active  member  and  an  ftiheev 
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of  tlie  first  Typothnfec,  and  was  at  one  time  a  president 
of  the  Typographical  Society.  His  death  occurred  on 
May  fl,  1891 ,  tlie  day  after  that  of  William  0.  Mai^n,  the 
two  men  being  the  oldest  members  of  tbe  Typothotae  at 
the  time. 

Hamilton.,  Andrew,  a  lawyer  of  Philadelphia  in 
colonial  times,  who  was  called  to  New  York  to  defend 
Zenger  when  bo  was  charged  with  libeling  tlie  govern- 
or, That  functionary  had  appointed  some  now  judges, 
and  they  had  disbarred  the  lawyers  resident  in  New  York 
who  were  most  capable  of  making  a  defense.  Tlie  court 
refused  to  allow  Zenger  to  introduce  testimony  to  justify 
the  libel.  Hamilton  thereupon  in  a  long  and  able  speech 
so  wrought  upon  the  passions  and  feeling3  of  the  jury 
that  tney  declared  the  defendant  not  guilty.  Tills  was 
in  1733.  Hamilton  was  conducted  by  tlie  friends  of  iSen- 
gcr  to  a  splendid  entertainment,  a  salute  was  fired  as  he 
returned  home,  and  the  freedom  of  tbe  city  was  given 
him  in  a  gold  box.  From  this  defense  rose  the  phrase 
familiar  to  every  New  Yorker, '  ■  smart  as  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer."  It  established  to  a  great  extent  tlie  liberty  of  the 
press  on  this  side  of  tbe  water,  ccntriistlng  most  favor- 
ably with  the  harsh  decisions  iu  Hn gland  at  tliat  time  and 
for  many  years  after. 

Hammer.— The  tool  used  by  pressmen  or  machine- 
minders  for  locking  up  the  forms  on  the  bed  or  coffin  — 
JutobL 

Hammond,  William  J.,  cx-prcsldent  of  the  Inter- 
national Typographical  Union,  was  bom  Its  Jefferson 
County,  Mo.,  on  Septembers,  183(1,  and  learned  the  print- 
ing business  in  the  office  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican. 
Afterwards  lie  carried  on  a  book  and  job  office  with  a 
partner  Under  tile  name  of  Charles  &  Hammond.  He 
then  removed  to  New  Orleans.  When  the  Civil  War 
broke  out  he  entered  tlie  Confederate  soTvieo,  serving  lo 
the  close  of  the  struggle.  In  1875  ho  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  of  Louisiana.  With  theso  exceptions  he  has 
remained  steadily  at  the  case.  He  was  olccted  the  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Typographical  Union  at  its  ses- 
sions iu  Cincinnati,  Baltimore  and  Richmond,  in  1870, 
1871  and  1972.  He  also  presided  over  the  Federation  of 
Organised  Trade  and  Labor  Unions  of  North  America, 
held  in  Chicago  In  1884, 

Hand, — See  Index. 

Handbill. — A.  small  bill,  generally  on  book  or  news 
puper,  intended  to  he  banded  to  persons  in  the  street,  left 
at  houses  or  places  of  business,  or  posted  against  walls. 
It  is  usually  printed  only  on  one  si  tie,  nnd  allows  the  use 
of  black  or  heavy  type.  This  term  would  not  be  applied 
to  any  very  large  bill,  a  sheet  of  medium  being  about  tlie 
extreme. 

Handful. — That  quantity  Of  type  which  is  taken  up 
at  once  in  distribution  or  in  making  up  when  uo  cord  is 
around  it.  It  should  not  exceed  iout  Or  five  inches  in 
length,  as  large  haudfuls  are  occasionally  pied,  even  by 
the  most  expert  men.  Piling  of  one  handful  on  another 
to  a  considerable  height,  as  is  sometimes  seen,  should  be 
Strictly  forbidden  by  foremen. 

Hand-Inker-— A  contrivance  to  enable  the  pressman 
on  a  hand-press  to  do  his  own  inking.  Originally  two 
men  were  required  to  work  at  a  press,  ono  to  lay  on  the 
sheet  and  print  it,  and  the  other  to  ink  the  form.  After 
tlie  iron  press  became  common  a  boy  took  the  place  of 
one  man  at  tbe  rear,  but  about  1880  Samuel  Fairlamb, 
of  New  York,  Invented  an  inking-machine,  by  which  the 
press  did  its  Own  inking*  mere  power  being  necessary 
than  before,  the  notion  being  perfectly  automatic  and 
uniform.  Other  inventors  modified  and  changed  this 
appliance,  but  all  alike  had  some  method  by  which  the 
pressman,  In  running  out  tlie  bed,  wound  up  a  pulley, 
which  caused  the  roller  to  pass  over  the  form  after  the 
frisket  was  thrown  up,  There  wjis  no  question  that 
the  work  Was  better  (lone  than  by  an  ordinary  Careless 
boy.   One  of  the  first  necessities  was  for  a  nollev-stawj 
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behind  tbe  press  containing  one  or  two  wooden  rollers, 
upon  which  the  composition  roller  was  placed,  and  an- 
other was  of  a  railway  passing  at  each  end  of  the  bed 
and  extending  over  on  the  roller-atstud.  It  Involved 
great  labor  on  Oio  part  of  tlio  pressmen  and  was  before 
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many  years  superseded  by  the  steam-inker  and  by  the 
Adams  press. 

Handle  of  the  Press.— The  lever  which  is  adzed  by 
the  woi-knuin  on  a  liand-press  and  pulled  over  towards 
liiin  Where  his  hand  touches  it  is  large,  round  and 
smooth,  a  wooden  surface  being  placed  over  tho  metal 
core. 

Hand  Letters- — Letters  fixed  in  bandies  for  the  con- 
venience of  bookbinders,  one  in  each  handle.  These  let- 
ters should  be  of  braes,  as  they  arc  exposed  to  heat. 

Hand-Made  Fwp&*. — Paper  which  is  made  entire- 
ly by  hand,  a  alow  and  tedious  process,  used  childly  for 
fine  editions.  It  is  too  expensive  for  general  purposes. 
It  hits  rough  or  what  fire  known  as  deckle  edges.  It  Is 
either  laid  or  wove,  and  can  be  obtained  of  many  degrees 
of  roughness.  It  is  unsuitable  for  very  delicate  engrav- 
ings, as  the  lines  do  not  touch  the  surface  well,  Some 
very  floe  writing-papers  are  hand  made.  See  PArER. 

Hand-Mold. — In  typo-founding  the  small  instru- 
ment or  framo  within  which  the  matrix  is  fixed.  It  is 
composed  of  two  parts.  The  external  surface  is  of  wood, 
the  internal  of  polished,  steel.  At  the  top  is  a  shelving 
orifice,  into  which  the  metal  is  poured.  The  space  within 
Is  set  according  to  the  require*!  body  of  the  metal,  and  la 
made  exceedingly  true,  The  melted  metal,  being  poured 
into  this  space,  sinks  to  the  bottom  into  the  matrix.  See 
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Hand-Press. — Those  forms  of  tho  press  which  pre- 
ceded the  power-press,  and  which  required  only  the  force 
of  one  or  two  men  to  operate  them.  The  earliest  hand- 
press  was  undoubtedly  very  much  like  that  now  used  as 
a  wine-press  in  Southern  Europe  and  as  a  press  In  ware- 
houses in  this  country ,  It  was  a  screw ,  turning  through 
a  nut,  and  as  the  screw  was  moved  the  ueefsaary  depres- 
sion was  obtained.  This  movement  was  v.sn  slow,  and 
after  the  impression  was  obtained  the  platen  hal  to  bo 


laboriously  raised,  although  there  whb  then  no  pressure. 
Among  tlie  first  improvements  must  have  been  the  slid- 
lug-bcd  and  the  frisket.  Mo  eavly  print  exists  In  which 
both  of  these  btc  not  exhibited. 

The  first  substantial  improvement  was  made  by  Willem 
Jansen  Blaew,  a  native  of  Amsterdam.  He  caused  nine 
improved  presses  to  be  made,  each  culled  after  one  of  the 
nine  muses,  as  Olio  or  Euterpe.  Tho  screw  in  this  case 
was  attached  to  a  spring,  which  flew  back  as  soon  as  the 
impression  was  taken.  It  was  in  that  this  improve- 
ment was  originated.  This  form  soon  spread  all  over 
the  globe,  and  continued,  with  a  few  modifications,  to 
be  the  kind  used  until  the  introduction  of  the  Stanhope 
press. 

In  the  Blaew  press  the  bed  was  of  stone.  It  rested  iri 
a  coffin,  securely  leveled  and  packed,  and  was  run  in  part 
of  the  way  to  give  a  portion  of  tho  impression,  and  then 
a  little  further  to  complete  it.  This  apparatus  was  all 
made  of  wood,  except  the  stone  bed,  the  points  on  which 
the  screw  and  ronnce  revolved,  and  the  nails  and  little 
screws.  The  main  part  was  formed  of  two  up  right  posts, 
mortised  into  a  board  on  the  floor  and  into  a  head-piece 
and  secured  against  other  timbers.  Tlicn  there  were  three 
transverse  timbers  besides  those  at  tho  Ijottom  and  top. 
Tbe  top  was  known  as  the  tap ;  that  below,  which  was 
of  the  same  thickness,  was  tho  head,  and  tho  vory  heavy- 
one  nest  to  the  bottom  was  called  the  winter.  The  other 
parts  were  the  feet,  or  the  foundation  frame ;  the  till,  a 
plank  running  from  side  to  side,  through  which  a  square 
aperture  was  out ;  the  hose,  passing  through  this  aper- 
ture and  holding  the  supports  of  the  platen  in  a  perfect 
position ;  the  garter,  a  curved  piece  which  held  the  spin- 
dle ;  tho  hooks,  by  which  the  platen  was  suspended ;  the 
worm  or  hollow,  through  which,  the  screw  passed ;  the 
nut,  the  hollow  into  which  the  end  of  the  screw  turned ; 
eye  of  the  spindle,  the  place  where  the  end  of  the  bar 
entered  the  shaft  of  the  screw ;  toe  of  the  spindle,  the 
lower  cud  of  the  screw,  which  comes  to  a  point ;  ohank 
of  the  spindle,  the  body  of  the  screw ;  platen,  the  flat 
pieee  which  is  impressed  upon  the  paper  and  the  top  of 
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the  type ;  bar,  the  lover  by  which  force  is  applied ;  han- 
dle of  the  bar,  that  part  which  was  caught  by  the  hand 
of  the  pressman;  hinil-posts,  the  upright  posts  at  the 
roar  of  the  cheeks ;  hind-mils,  the  hoilKOntal  pieees  of 
wood  which  pass  from  the  checks  to  the  hind-posts; 
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wedges  of  the  till,  tho  appliances  used  to  tighten  the 
hose  in  the  till  i  carriage,  tlmt  part  of  the  press  which 
supported  the  hod,  a  delimtion  contrary  to  that  now 
used ;  outer  frame  of  the  carriage,  the  outer  part  of  this 
carriage;  tJie  ribs,  tlie  projecting  pieces,  of  -wood,  but 
with  a  steel  rail  laid  in,  upon  which  the  coffin  or  bed 
slipped ;  the  forestry ,  the  support;  of  the  end  of  tiic  press 
furthest  from  the  cheeks ;  tlie  cheeks,  tlie  great  upright 
posts  which  held  tlie  platen  and  the  awwv  at  all  times, 
and  tlie  bed  at  the  moment  of  Impression  \  the  winter, 
the  thick  block  below  tlie  bed  of  the  press  &t  the  time  of 
impression,  nod  which  enables  the  bed  to  resist  tlie  action 
of  the  screw ;  the  hend,  the  corresponding  piece  above 
the  platen ;  tho  spit,  the  axis  upon  which  tho  wheel 
turns ;  tho  wheel,  a  round  cylinder  underneath  the  bed 
of  the  preaa  upon  which  the  straps  which  draw  the  bed  of 
the  press  are  -wound  and  unwound ;  therounce,  tlie  Ihiq- 
dle  to  the  spit  and  wheel ;  the  coffin,  a  square  frame, 
forming  part  of  the  bed,  Into  which  the  stone  upon  which 
the  form  was  J»ld  was  embedded ;  the  plank,  the  sup- 
port for  the  coffin,  but  longer  -,  the  gallows,  the  stay  for 
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the  tympan,  when  the  bed  was  run  out ;  the  sockets,  into 
which  the  gallows  was  fastened ;  the  press-stone,  where 
tho  form  was  deposited  preparatoiy  for  printing ;  the 
tympan  and  f  risket,  being  the  same  as  now  used;  and 
the  stay  of  tho  carriage,  the  piece  of  wood  which  stopped 
the  movement  of  tiio  coffin.  Other  names  also  were 
used.  A  proas  of  the  ststndsird  dimensions  was  six  feet 
and  one  inch  high,  imd  between  tlie  cheeks  one  foot  and 
eleven  indies.  The  cap,  which  projected  over  all,  wus 
three  feet  long.  The  total  length,  allowing  for  the  fris- 
ket  when  thrown  out,  was  about  eight feet.  The  largest 
form  which  could  be  taken  was  about  twenty-six  inches 
in  long' tli  and  about  twenty-two  in  width,  hut  only  half 
of  this  could  be  printed  at  once,  as  tho  platen  was  not 
large  enough,  being  only  thirteen  by  nineteen  inches. 
The  strength  of  the  press  was  not  equal  to  printing  a 
whole  medium  sheet,  nor  could  the  pressman  exert  power 
enough.  As  these  presses  were  built  chiefly  by  common 
carpenters  and  joiners,  they  were  frequently  defective. 
It  was  not  until  about  tlie  close  of  the  last  century  that 
they  woro  manufactured  by  persons  who  made  a  busi- 
ness  of  press-building,  Dr.  Franklin,  in  ordering  a  press 
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and  printing  materials  for  his  nephew  to  Bet  up  business 
in  New  Haven,  found  it  necessary  to  give  strict  instruc- 
tions to  Caslon.  the  type-founder,  who  supplied  him. 
This  was  in  17&3,    He  says : 

"If  you  can  persuade  your  press-maker  to  go  out  of 
his  old  road  a  little  I  would  have  the  ribs  made  not  with 
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tlie  face  rounding  outwsirrls,  as  usual,  but  ei  little  hollow 
or  rounding  inwards  from  end  to  end ;  and  the  cramps 
made  of  hard  east  brass,  fixed  not  aeross  the  ribs,  but 
longways,  so  as  to  slide  in  the  hollow  face  of  the  ribs. 
The  reason  is  that  brass  and  iron  work  together  better 
than  Iron  and  iron.  Such  a  press  novcr  gravels ;  the  hol- 
low face  of  the  ribs  keeps  the  oil  better,  nnd  the  cramps, 
bearing  on  a  larger  surface,  do  not  wear,  as  in  the  common 
method.  Of  this  I  Iwve  had  many  years'  experience," 

The  hand-prass  thus  described  and  made  was  in  uao 
exclusively  until  about  1802,  when  the  Stanhope  cune 
in.  Its  largest  size  was  medium,  and  its  greatest  per- 
formance two  thousand  sheets  a  day,  thus  being  equiva- 
lent to  about  an  hour's  work  on  a  cylinder  press  with  a 
double-medium  form.  Much  of  tho  work  thus  done  was 
exceedingly  good,  considering  the  imperfection  of  the  ap- 
paratus, The  first  attempt  to  make  any  improvement, 
after  the  time  of  Bloew,  was  tlmt  of  Aoisson,  a  French 
printer,  who  about  1785  turned  his  attention  to  strength- 
ening tlie  hand-press.  There  Is  no  detailed  account  Of 
his  invention,  but  it  consisted  chiefly  in  the  substitution 
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of  iron  for  wood  and  tlie  use  of  greater  leverage.  IvOrd 
Stanhope  began  his  experiments  about  tlie  close  of  the 
last  century,  and  was  aided  in  them  by  Walker,  an  ingen- 
ioua  machinist.  In  substance,  they  consisted  in  discard- 
ing fill  wood  and  making  the  whole  apparatus  of  iron, 
while  riving  the  downward  descent  of  the  platen  upon 
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the  form  by  means  of  a  system  of  levers  which  accumu- 
lilted  the  power  towards  the  end.  The  old  hand-press 
inquired  as  much  strength  when  the  pull  was  begun  as 
lit  any  time  of  terwandB.  One  of  the  great  no  velties  in 
this  consisted  in  having  the  chocks  nod  the  winter  con- 
solidated into  one  piece,  called  the  staple.  The  aides 
curved  outward,,  in  order  to  givo  enough  room  for  tlie 
table  and  form  to  pass  through,  and  upon  thorn  were 
secured  the  ribs.  The  extreme  width  of  the  staple  was 
four  feet,  and  the  height  was  three  feet  and  eleven  inches. 
Other  pieces,  differing  from  those  in  tho  wooden  press, 
were  the  T,  tho  wooden  frame  upon  which  the  press  was 
stood ;  tlie  standard,  or  forestry,  which  was  in  tlie  form 
of  a  fork,  and  held  up  the  forward  parts  of  the  press; 
the  main  screw,  thirteen  inches  long,  serving  to  depress 
and  Taise  the  platen ;  the  short  head,  fastened  at  the  top 
of  tho  screw  and  through  the  lover  communicating  power 
to  it ;  the  long  head,  the  arbor  end  the  coupling-bar,  serv- 
ing the  same  purpose ;  the  bar  and  handle,  pulled  by  the 
workman  to  make  the  impression ;  the  piston,  which  re- 
ceived the  lower  end  of  the  screw ;  the  buck  plate  and  top 
plate,  two  unimportant  parts ;  the  balance-iron,  knuckles 
and  weight,  serving  to  cause  tlie  bar  and  handle  to  return 
after  giving  an  impression ;  and  the  table,  or  what  is 
called  in  America  tho  bed.  Later  press-makers  invented 
new  names  for  the  parts  which  they  introduced.  Tho 
result  of  the  construction  of  the  Stanhope  press  induced 
many  printers  and  some  press-makers  to  apply  a  system 
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of  compound  level's  to  the  wooden  press,  which  was 
strengthened  somewhat ;  but  tlieso  efforts  were  not  pro- 
ductive of  good  results,  for  tlie  framework,  designed  for 
much  less  force,  weakened  and  yielded  under  the  appli- 
cation of  so  much  power,  and  speedily  became  so  racked 
that  the  press  could  not  be  kept  in  order.  The  Stanhope 
press  at  first  met  some  oppositiou  fiom  pressmen,  as  the 
character  of  the  pull  was  so  different  from  that  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed.  The  original  cliarge  for  this 
press  was  ninety  guineas  for  a  demy  size,  34  by  18  inches ; 
later  it  was  sold  for  sixty  guineas.  An  iron  hand-prcsa 
of  tins  size  now  sells  in  England  at  thirty-five  guineas. 
The  press  was  not  introduced  very  rapidly.  In  1830  the 
majority  of  presses  used  in  England  were  wooden  ones, 
which,  until  1845,  were  considerably  employed.  Here 
and  there  one  lingered  until  I860.  In  America  an  iron 
press  does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  before  1811,  nor 
were  any  nmde  here  until  about  181T.  Before  that  time, 
however,  some  dtttly  papers  in  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia had  imported  presses  from  England. 

Presses  were  soon  made  by  many  other  persons  In 
Great  Britain.  The  Ruthven,  invented  by  a  printer  of 
that  name  in  Edinburgh,  was  in  its  highest  part  no  more 
than  four  feet  high.  The  lover  was  pushed  downward 
by  the  pressman's  left  hand,  aided  by  tho  weight  of  his 
body.  The  Iioworth  press  depended  upon  two  Iron  rods, 


which  wero  somewhat  inclined.  TiVlion  powerwas  ap- 
plied they  were  forced  into  a  perpendicular  position,  thus 
developing  much  pressure.  The  Cogger  press  was  built 
very  strongly,    It  had  a  multiplied  cress-arm  lever, 
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drawing  about  one-quarter  round  a  collar,  into  which 
were  fitted  two  studs  of  case-hardened  Iron  with  convex 
faces,  which,  when  put  into  motion  by  the  lever,  moved 
up  inclined  planes  of  unequal  degrees  of  inclination. 
The  velocity  decreased  and  tlie  power  increased,  until  in 
the  end  the  latter  was  almost  infinite.  This  press  was 
much  used.  Other  presses  in  England  in  early  days  were 
the  Hope,  Stafford,  Barclay,  Yf atts,  Napier,  Do  Heine, 
Russel,  Pioneer,  Brown  and  Ridley.  The  Columbian, 
which  ai-rlved  from  America  in  1618,  became  the  popu- 
lar press,  and  with  the  Albion  is  now  the  favorite  in  thu 
British  Islands. 

No  oxtensivc  manufacturers  of  wooden  presses  existed 
in  America  in  the  last  century .  Adam  Haulage,  who  be- 
gan business  in  Philadelphia  somewhere  about  1800,  was 
the  only  one  of  much  importance ,  His  presses  had  a  veiy 
solid  frame  of  wood.  After  iron  presses  came  in  he  re- 
constructed his  old  designs,  substituting  an  iron  bed  for 
tho  old  cofiin  and  stone,  and  an  Iikjii  platen  instead  of  a 
wooden  one.  Up  to  1857  he  bml  manufactured  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  of  these  presses.  In  1844  they  were 
quoted  at  $165  for  tho  largest  size,  printing  a  sheet  of 
about  38  by  S3,  but  requiring  two  pulls.  Washington 
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and  Smith  presses  cost  "at  this  time  $310.  The  original 
price  for  this  size  in  America  was  |t400. 

In  1818  George  Clymer,  who  had  invented  a  very  in- 
genious press,  took  ft  to  London  with  testimonials  from 
file  leading  printers  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Bee 
Clymeii  Pases.  It  was  very  successful  there  and  in  tho 
West  of  Great  Britain,  and  was  well  received  on  the  Con- 
tinent. In  this  country,  however,  it  has  been  very  little 
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used.  The  "Washington  and  Smith  presses  were  lower  in 
price,  very  simple  hi  coustruction  and  admirably  built. 
Tory  few  foreign  hand-presses  or  power-presses  Lave 
ever  been  used  on  this  side  of  the  water. 

In  America  the  earliest  press  on  the  new  pattern  suc- 
ceeding the  Columbian  was  probably  the  Wells.  This 
was  the  invention  of  John  I.  Wells  of  Hartford.  It  had 
a  system  of  compound  levors.  The  first  of  this  make 
was  finished  in  1819.  In  1830  the  Stansbury  press began 
to  be  used,  and  in  1821  Peter  Smith  obtained  a  patent, 
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Thia  waa  the  flrat  of  the  long  series  of  patents  granted 
to  the  honac  now  known  as  K.  Hoc  &  Co.  Tlio  proas  was 
manufactured  by  them  for  many  years,  but  its  produc- 
tion was  discontinued  about  1880,  as  the  Washington 
press,  also  made  by  Hoe,  answered  every  purpose  and 
was  more  popular,  The  Smith  press  had  the  disad  van- 
tage that  if  the  bar  was  suddenly  lot  go  when  an  im- 
pression had  been  taken  it  woidd  lly  back  with  so  much 
force  as  to  cause  its  parts  to  jump  from  their  sockets. 
Its  power  was  obtained,  like  that  of  the  Washington 
press,  from  the  straightening  of  a  knee-joint,  hut  they 
differed  in  one  respect.  In  tfie  Washington  the  knee-joint 
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was  pressed  in  ;  In  the  Smith  it  was  drawn  in.  The 
Washington  press  was  originally  made  by  Rust  &  Tur- 
ney,  in  Now  York,  hut  was  sold  by  them  to  another 
firm,  which  in  turn  sold  it  to  the-  Hoes.  The  latter  also 
afterwarda  manufactured  the  Stansbury  press.  Adam 
Bainage  made  a  wroughtlron  press,  differing  consider- 
ably in  appearance  from  any  other,  which  is  still  in  lim- 
ited use.  Bhclden  Graves  invented  a  press  called  the 
American,  which  was  manufactured  by  Iiamago.  The 
Tufts  press,  manufactured  by  Isaac  Adams,  was  and  still 
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Is  a  popular  press  in  New  England,  Several  presses  re- 
sembling the  Washington  were  made  between  1830  and 
1SC0,  but  all  have  disappeared,  and  at  present  no  other 
hand-press  is  made,  with  the  exception  of  the  Stansbury, 
used  for  hat  tips,  and  the  little  amateur  presses.  Since 
the  expiration  of  the  patents  upon  this  machine,  however, 
several  other  firms  than  R  Hoe  <k  Co.  have  taken  up  its 
manufacture.  Certainly  no  piece  of  machinery  could  be 
better  constructed  or  more  suited  to  a  workman. 

The  Washington  press  consists  of  two  upright  pieces, 
each  standing  upon  two  widely  separated  feet.  These 
pieces  are  of  hollow  cast  iron,  with  a  wrought-iron  rod 
inside,  so  as  to  diminish  the  danger  of  giving  way  when 
resisting  the  impression.  Across  the  top  is  a  thick  piece 
of  iron  against  which  rests  the  end  of  the  upright  lever 
by  which  force  Is  applied.  Below  this  deep  head,  and 
separated  about  two  feet,  la  a  correspondingly  thick 
transverse  piece  which  holds  up  the  bed  when  moved  in. 
The  platen  is  suspended  by  two  toiled  springs  and  two 
rods.  Upon  the  lower  transverse  piece  of  tiro  press  rest 
the  two  runways  for  the  bed.  At  the  further  end  they 
aro  sustained  by  a  single  upright  leg.  When  an  impres- 
sion is  to  be  taken  the  frrskct  and  tyinpua  are  furled 
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down  ;  the  rounce  is  turned  until  the  hed  is  directly  un- 
der the  platen ;  the  handle  of  the  bar  Is  pulled,  resulting 
In  a  corresponding  moinemem;  in  the  other  levers ;  the 
platen  is  forced  down,  makes  the  impression,  and,  aided 
by  the  springs,  the  bar  falls  back.  The  rounce  is  then 
turned  in  the  contrary  direction  to  its  previous  motion ; 
the  bed  moves  back,  the  tympan  and  frrskct  are  thrown 
up,  the  sheet  is  taken  oil,  and  the  hed  is  ready  for  ei  new 
rolling  and  the  tympan  for  a  new  sheet  of  paper. 

In  France  those  who  have  become  known  as  inventors 
or  manufacturers  of  hand-preeaes  are  Didot,  Gaveaux, 
Tliouuelier,  YiHehois  and  Frapie.  In  general  these  im- 
provements were  later  than  those  in  England.  In  Ger- 
many Haas,  Frcitag,  Hoffman,  Delaler,  Dingier,  Schu- 
macher, Hagar  and  others  made  improvements.  Many 
hand-presses  arc  still  used  in  Europe  on  job-work  and 
on  wiork  winch  would  certainly  bo  done  m  this  country 
on  cylinders. 

Hand-Roller.— A  small  roller  much  used  in  taking 
proofs.    It  bus  a  handle,  dividing  near  the  roller  and 
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laving  sockets  by  which  the  ends  of  the  roller  are  held. 
Borne  hand-rollers,  however,  have  two  handles  and  are  of 
considerable  size. 

Handwriting'. — The  deciphering  of  handwriting  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  tint  a  printer  lias  to 
encounter.  Most  persona  form  some  letters  badly,  but 
some  have  many  bad  ones,  In  each  cast,  the  difficult 
words  can  only  be  trimslated  by  looking  ut  the  context. 
This  difficulty  is  nearly  always  in  the  lower  <!aSCi  fin" 
when  the  capitals  arts  hard  to  decipher  and  Stand  in  a 
connection  that  does  not  instantly  reveal  them  there  is 
no  use  in  puzzling  over  them.  The  difficulties  to  be  sur- 
mounted are  nearly  always  in  the  twenty-one  lower-case 
letters  most  need,  j,  k,  x,  q  and  z  occurring  so  infrequent- 
ly that  they  are  not  likely  to  make  the  difficulty.  It  is 
Impossible  to  make  rules  which  shall  show  the  Irregu- 
larities of  writers.  They  can  only  toe  learned  by  careful 
Study. 

The  handwriting  of  some  countries  differs  widely  from 
those  of  others.  A  specimen  of  German  script  letters  is 
shown  under  the  head  of  German,  PamTrao  ra,  The 
nations  'which  liave  a  handwriting  founded  upon  the 
same  basis  that  English  has  differ  In  many  minorpartieu- 
Iars.  So,  also,  does  the  baud  writing  of  to-day  differ  from 
that  of  tlic  last  century,  and  that  from  the  styles:  prevail- 
ing in  the  sixteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  To  under- 
stand thorn  a  special  study  roust  be  made  of  the  charac- 
ters. This  is  known  as  pa&Eography.  See  MAKirscniPT, 
Hanging -Galley. — A  small  galley,  with  hooks,  to 
hang  on  the  upper  case.    An  English  usage. 

Hancringr  indentation.— A  method  of  setting  type 
bo  that  toe  first  line  of  a  paragraph  shall  he  longer  tlian  the 
others.    The  first  line  is  flush  and  the  second,  third  and 
so  on  indented  an  cm  or  two.   This  method  is  used  by 
some  dictionaries,  and  is  largely  employed  on  newspa- 
pers in  book  reviews  when  the  title  of  a  book  is  set  forth 
at  length.   The  following  from  the  Holbrow  Library, 
the  title-page  of  the  first  translation  of  a  classic  into  Eng- 
lish made  on  the  American  continent,  is  an  example : 
Ovid's  Mbtamoufiiobis.  Englished  by  G.  S.  (George 
Sandys).  Imprinted  at  London,  1636.  Original  Edi- 
tion. With  Engraved  Title  by  Cecil  and  Frontispiece 
by  Marshall ;  Book-Plate  of  the  Earl  of  Woems,  1700. 
Two  Plates  by  Picart  Laid  in.   Folio,  half  calf,  red 
edges. 

fi&ngu, — Type  is  said  to  hang  when  it  is  found  to  he 
out  of  the-  perpendicular.  It  is  also  said  to  bo  off  its 
feet.  The  remedy  for  this,  if  the  type  is  locked  up,  is 
to  unlock  the  form  and  push  up  the  face  with  the  hand 
until  the  type  is  again  perpendicular. 

Hung  the  Platen. — To  tie  the  platen  to  the  hose- 
hooks  In  a  wooden  press. 

H&nq  Up  Paper. — To  hang  the  sheets  upon  the  pole 
to  dry  after  Uiey  have  been  printed.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  bookwork  is  now  printed  dry,  and  that 
inks  are  made  which  will  oxidize  very  rapidly,  little  is 
now  done  in  the  way  of  hanging  up  paper.  Yet,  as  in  the 
British  colonies  and  in  England  American  practices  are 
not  followed,  the  following  is  extracted  from  Hansard 
upon  the  subject : 

"  When  the  paper  is  worked  off  the  warehouseman 
takes  the  heap  and  carries  it  to  the  room  where  poles  are 
fixed  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  up  the  sheets  to  dry, 
and  this  most  generally  is  the  appropriation  of  every 
room  in  a  printing-office  that  has  sufficient  height  for  the 
paper,  when  hanging  on  the  poles,  to  be  out  of  danger 
from  the  workmen's  lights.  He  lays  the  heap  down  on 
a  stool  or  table  of  a  convenient  height,  then  takes  tho 
handle  of  the  peel  in  one  hand  and  lays  the  top  part  down 
upon  the  heap,  so  that  the  upper  edge  may  reach  near 
tile  middle  of  tlie  sheet,  and  with  the  other  hand  he 
doubles  up  so  much  of  tho  printed  paper  as  he  thinks 
sufficient  to  hang  up  at  one  Tift,  which  should  be  about 
seventeen  sheets,  as  near  as  he  can  guess ;  or,  if  tie  has 


pole-room  to  hang  them  on,  twelve  and  down  to  six,  ac- 
cording as  he  can  allow  time  for  drying.  Some  ware- 
housemen to  forward  their  work  will  hang  up  a  quire  or 
more  at  a  lift,  which,  through  its  thickness,  keeps  wet  a 
long  while,  when  It  bears  heavy  on  tho  polo ;  besides,  it 
often  draws  out  turpentine  from  the  wood,  which  leaves 
a  yellow  stain  upon  the  paper.  But  supposing  the  poles 
well  seasoned  and  not  likely  to  stain,  still  it  is  hazardous 
and  ought  oh  no  account  to  he  allowed.  Some  kinds  of 
paper  are  mnch  more  liable  to  mildew  than  others,  and 
particularly  that  part  which  rests  on  the  pole,  as  it  re- 
tains the  water  better  than  the  sides,  which,  having  the 
advantage  of  the  air  circulating  between,  get  dry  first. 

"Having  thus  doubled  the  first  lift  on  the  peel  he 
shifts  tho  peel  with  his  right  hand  two  or  three  inches 
towards  the  lift,  and  then  taking  an  equal  quantity  for 
another  lift  doubles  that  on  the  peel,  and  continues  so 
doing  nntil  he  has  got  as  many  lifts  as  the  peel  will  carry. 
Then  he  raises  it,  holding  it  aslant,  that  the  shorter  fold  of 
the  sheets  may  open  from  the  peel  in  order  to  convey  them 
over  tho  pole ;  and  tlien  drawing  the  peel  from  under 
rests  the  lifts  on  the  polo,  and  inserting  one  end  of  tlie 
peel  so  as  to  take  all  the  lifts  but  one  he  raises  them  so 
as  to  slide-  easily,  leaving  tho  next  lift  lapping  about  one 
inch  over  the  first,  proceeding  In  the  same  manner  till  ho 
has  disposed  of  all  the  lifts  he  carried  up  by  that  loading 
of  the  peel.  He  then  at  his  table  reloads  and  proceeds 
as  before,  It  will  sometimes  be  necessary,  when  the  end 
of  a  pole  ia  exposed  to  any  strong  current  of  air,  aa  a 
window,  Art.,  to  luck  the  last  lift.  This  is  done  by  fold- 
ing a  lift  two  Or  three  times  so  as  to  concentrate  its 
weight  in  a  small  compass.  By  hanging  this  over  the 
last  lift  near  the  window  it  will  generally  prevent  the  air 
from  taking  tho  sheots  off  the  poles." 

Hansard,  Luke,  un  eminent  English  printer,  was 
born  in  Norwich,  England,  in  1748,  and  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship to  Stephen  White  of  that  city.  When  he 
was  clear  of  his  timo  lie  went  to  London  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  office  of  John  Hughs,  where  his  extraordi- 
nary diligence  pointed  him  out  as  the  proper  man  to 
assist  William  Day,  the  manager.  When  Mr.  Day  died 
the  whole  management  devolved  upon  Mr.  Hansard.  Id 
1799  he  became  a  partner,  and  in  the  following  year  suc- 
ceeded to  the  entire  proprietorship  of  the  business.  The 
office  which  he  thus  held  in  possession  was  perhaps  the 
Jlrst  in  the  world  at  that  time  in  respect  to  the  speed  with 
which  work  could  be  turned  out.  The  government 
offices  in  Vienna  and  Paris  were  for  learned  works ;  Didot 
and  other  great  French  printers  paid  little  attention  to 
dispatch,  and  the  London  offices  were  small  compared 
with  their  present  dimensions.  The  daily  papers,  from 
which  something  could  have  been  learnedwere  they  like 
those  of  tho  present  day,  only  employed  eight  or  ten  mea 
on  composition  and  five  or  six  on  presswork.  Mr.  Han- 
sard was  a  man  gifted  with  the  power  of  organising  and 
controlling  business,  and  endowed  with  the  utmost  en- 
ergy. He  possessed  particular  skill  in  casting  off  copy 
aria  also  in  laying  out  tables,  both  very  necessary  on  hur- 
ried government  work,  A  brunch  printing-office  was 
opened  to  accommodate  his  business,  his  sonsbeing  taken 
Into  partnership  with  him  under'  the  title  of  Luke  Han- 
sard &  Sons.  He  died  in  1839,  but  the  business  is  still 
earned  on. 

Hansard,  Thomas.  CJurson,  an  eminent  printer  of 
London,  waB  the  son  of  Luke  Hansard,  for  many  years 
printer  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He  began  business 
in  1805  in  Peterborough  court,  where  he  was  the  succes- 
sor to  Thomas  Eickaby ,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  lease 
in  removed  to  a  more  central  location  in  Paternos- 
ter row.  At  one  time  he  was  a  member  of  tho  common 
council  of  the  city  of  London,  His  reputation  is  chiefly 
derived  from  the  publication  of  his  Typographia,  a  well- 
conceived  and  well-executed  book,  m  which  he  gives 
thorough  directions  for  carrying  on  every  part  of  a  print- 
ing-office, together  with  many  historical  and  illustrative 
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notes.  Ho  was  in  1810  imprisoned  three  months  for  a 
libel  of  which  ho  was  only  the  printer  and  which  did  not 
come  under  his  observation  until  the  matter  hod  been 
sent  out.  He  was  very  successful  in  his  business,  and 
the  trade  are  indebted  to  him  for  many  valuable  ideas. 

In  1806  he  became  con- 
cerned in  the  publication 
of  Hansard's  Parliamen- 
tary Debates,  a  steno- 
graphic reproduction  of 
speeches  fn  Parliament, 
n  work  since  carried  on 
by  bis  successors.  These 
pub!  ications  comprise 
nearly  five  hundred  portly 
volumes.  He  also  brought 
out  the  Collection  of  State 
Trials  and  a  Parliamen- 
tary History  of  ^England. 
This  ktter  comprises 
thirty-six  volumes  In  roy- 
al octavo.  He  died  on 
May  14, 1853.  His  son,  of 
the  same  name,  wrote  the 
for  the  Encyclo- 
it  for  the  edition 
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article  on  printing  and  1 
psedla  Britannica  In  1841  and  revis 
of  1S58. 

Hard  Impression. — Whore  so  much  impression  is 
given  as  to  force  tlie  types  into  the  paper. 

Sard  Irti. — Ink  when  too  much  boiled  Is  thud  desig- 
nated.— Jaeft/i, 

Hard  Justifying. — If  a  compositor  fills  his  stick 
very  stiff  with  letters  or  spaces  It  is  said  to  be  hard  jus- 
tifled.— 

Hard  Packing. — in  American  system  of  making 
ready  for  printing  dry  paper. — Jaoobi.  A  full  account 
of  this  will  be  found  under  Making  Beady, 

Hard  Paper. — Paper  -with  a  smooth,  hard  surface 
and  compact  body.  It  is  a  writing-paper.  The  best 
quality  is  tub^ized  and  lofWried  by  the  alow  process  of 
atmospheric  evaporation.  A  well-made  tub-sized  and 
lof  t-dned  paper  will  permit  the  use  of  tlie  most  caustic 
ink  without  spreading  or  blotting,  will  admit  of  a  free 
and  rapid  motion  of  the  finest  pen  without  any  scratch- 
ing of  the  surface,  and  if  of  the  best  stock  may  be  folded 
and  refolded  without  cracking  the  fibres. 

Hard  Pull. — 'When  the  bar  of  the  press  goes  stiffly 
it  is  said  to  be  a  bard  pull.— Smtpi?. 

Hard.  WorjL— With  compositors,  ill-written  copy, 
much  Italic,  Latin  Or  Greek  or  marginal  notes,  or  few 
breaks,  fee. ,  is  called  bad,  heavy,  hard  work ;  with  press- 
men, small  letter  and  a  largo  fonn  is  called  hard  work. — 

Harpel,  Oscar  Henry,  a  Cincinnati  printer  of  high 
reputation  who  published  the  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Print- 
crdom  and  the  Typography  or  Hook  of  Specimens.  It 
may  safely  be  said  that  much  of  the  present  high  condi- 
tion of  American  printing  is  due  to  Harpel,  His  borders 
and  combinations,  and  the  skillful  selections  for  adorn- 
ment made  by  him  from  the  specimen-books,  had  been 
previously  unknown,  but  were  immediately  imitated, 
He  was  an  easy  and  graceful  versifier.  He  learned  bis 
trade  in  Philadelphia,  but  had  been  a  resident  in  Cincin- 
nati for  fifteen  or  more  years  before  his  death  which 
occurred  on  November  SO,  1831,  In  Louisville,  Ky.  He 
was  about  fifty  years  of  age. 

Harper  A  Brother*.— This  eminent  publishing  firm 
was  founded  by  two  printers,  James  and  John  Harper. 
The  former  was  born  on  April  13,  1796,  and  the  latter  on 
January  32, 17W.  Their  father,  Joseph  Harper,  lived  at 
Middle  Village,  some  five  miles  east  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  no  was  a  carpenter.  James  In  his  fifteenth 
year  conceived  the  Idea  of  becoming  a  printer,  went  to 
New  York  and  sought  and  found  a  place.  He  was  duly 
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apprenticed  to  Abraham  Paul,  of  Paul  &  Thomas,  at  the 
corner  of  Burling  Blip  and  Water  street,  in  December, 
1810.  He  did  much  drudgery  there,  but  became  an  ex- 
cellent pressman.  John,  the  next  brother,  was  appren- 
ticed in  181&  to  Jonathan  Seymour,  who  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  best  printer  in  New  York,  and  he 
profited  by  the  instruction  there  given.  Five  years  was 
the  term  of  service  in  each  ease.  When  James  Harper 
completed  his  apprenticeship  ho  worked  in  several  otSor 
offices,  including  Seymour's,  having  as  press  companion 
there  Thtirlow  Weed.  As  soon  as  John  was  free,  he 
havfng  purchased  a  portion  of  his  time  from  his  master, 
the  two  brothers  formed  a  partnership  as  J.  &  J.  Harper. 
They  had  Saved  a  few  hundred  dollars,  and  their  father 
lent  them  a  little  more.  With  this  they  bought  a  second- 
liand  wooden  press  and  soma  type,  also  second-hand. 
The  office  was  on  Dover  street.  Shortly  after  Joseph 
Wesley  Harper  was  apprenticed  to  his  two  older  broth- 
ers. The  first  book  printed  by  th  em  was  Seneca's  Morals. 
The  publisher  was  Evert  Duyckinck,  a  veteran  book- 
seller, who  had  already  done  many  favors  for  young 
printers.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  last  book  printed 
during  the  lifetime  of  any  of  the  Harper  brothers  waB 
also  Seneca's  Morals,  si  sty  years  after.  It  issued  from 
the  press  on  the  day  that  Fletcher  Harper  died,  Two 
removals  were  caused  by  fire,  first  to  180  Fulton  street, 
near  Broadway,  and  then  to  330  Pearl  street.  They  very 
early  established  a  high  reputation  among  booksellers  for 
swiftness  and  accuracy,  and  their  work  increased  very 
rapidly .  In  lRlfl  or  1  SI  9  th  cy  began  to  publish  for  them- 
selves, but  still  did  work  for  others.  They  did  not  dis- 
continue general  printing  until  about  1886.  In  182S 
Joseph  Wesley  Harper  was  taken  Into  partnership,  hav- 
ing completed  his  time,  and.  Fletcher  Harper  became  an 
apprentice.  In  18S7  he  also  was  admitted  to  the  firm. 
About  this  time  a  bindery  wiis  added,  and  in  18S0  a 
stereotyping  establishment.  The  business  had  then  be- 
come the  largest  of  its  kind  In  America,  and  it  has  since 
maintained  this  position,  with  the  exception  of  the  gov- 
ernment office,  which  is  larger,  flyr  years  the  members 
of  this  firm  kept  no  accounts  against  oao  another,  each 
drawing  from  the  common  fund  as  his  necessities  re- 
quired. In  18U0  they  were  partly  burued  out,  and  in 
1838  the  title  of  the  flrm  was  changed  to  Harper  &  Broth  - 
era.  While  at  all  times  publishing  original  works,  the 
bulk  of  their  labors 
for  many  years  was  in 
reproducing  English 
books.  Their  skill  as 
printers  enabled  them 
to  execute  this  work 
with  more  haste  than 
their  neighbors,  and 
many  of  their  moder- 
ate-sized books  were 
brought  cut  in  thirty- 
sii  or  forty-eight 
hours.  Several  scries 
of  books  for  libraries 
and  Schools  were  pub- 
lished which  were  in 
great  demand,  such  as 
the  Family  Library. 
About  1B33  they  be- 
gan to  use  a  power- 
press,  but  It  did  not 
have  a  fellow  for  five 
or  si  x  years,  the  other  machines  in  1835  being  thirty-seven 
hand-presses.  About  1840  Adams  presses  were  more  ex- 
tensively used,  and  in  1843  they  printed  upon  one  of  them 
Harper's  Family  Bible,  the  first  large  work  published  in 
America  for  which  overlays  were  systematically  made 
and  the  forms  thoroughly  made  ready,  On  this  book, 
too,  the  first  American  electrotypes  were  used,  the  crude 
process  whfch  was  then  adopted  destroying  the  wood- 
cuts. 
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Until  1850  they  occupied  several  buildings  on  Cliff 
street  not  made  for  a  printing-office,  A  new  edifice  was 
then  erected  in  Franklin  square.  On  December  10, 1858, 
a  workman  threw  a  lighted  match  into  what  lie  auppo&ed 
to  bo  a  pail  of  water,  but  which  proved  to  be  campbene, 
a  highly  inflammable  liqutd,  Tlie  Humes  spread  rapidly , 
and  in  a  few  hours  everything  was  destroyed.  Wltii 
great  energy  the  brothers  prececded  to  re-establish  their 
business.  New  plates  were  manufactured,  other  presses 
were  engaged,  and  in  a  few  weeks  everything  was  going 
on  as  before.  A  new  building  was  erected  wholly  of  iron. 
Three  years  before  this  the  Harpers  had.  begun  the  pub- 
lication of  Harper's  Magazine,  which  pTovca  a  success  at 
once.  In  1867  the  Weekly  was  issued.  Lata- periodicals 
have  been  the  Bazar,  a  ladies'  journal,  and  Young  Polks, 
for  children.  All  these  have  been  eminently  successful. 
Among  the  most  difficult  works  published  by  them  in  late 
years,  considered  from  the  printing  standpoint,  have  been 
a  Greek  Lexicon,  edited,  by  Henry  Drisler,  and  McCltn- 
tock  and  Strong's  Cyclopaedia.  In  their  establishment 
every  process  of  making  a  book  is  performed,  from  writ- 
ing, lllUBtrating  and  engraving  to  binding  and  selling. 

James  Harper  was  in  1844  mayor  of  New  York.  All 
of  the  brothel's  were  earnest  Methodists  and  gave  largely 
in  charity.  James  Harper  died  on  March  B5, 1800,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  thrown  from  a  carriage,  Joseph  Wes- 
ley died  on  February  14, 18T0 ;  John  on  April  38  1  875, 
and  Fletcher  on  May  39, 1S77.  They  were  succeeded  by 
their  eons,  and  they  in  turn  by  the  grandsons,  numbering 
among  them  many  men  of  ability.  The  present  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  are  Joseph  W.  Harper,  John  W.  Harper, 
J.  Henry  Harper,  John  Harper,  James  Thome  Harper 
and  Horatio  It.  Harper, 

Harris,  Benjamin,  publisher  of  tlie  first  newspaper 
in  America,  issued  by  him  at  the  London  Corf  tie  House  in 
Boston  on  September  25, 1690,  and  entitled  Publick  Oc- 
currences. It  was  printed  on  three  pages  of  a  folded 
sheet,  leaving  one  page  blank,  with  two  columns  to  each 
page,  and  each  page  was  about  eleven  inches  in  length. 
Richard  Pierce  was  the  printer,  It  was  intended  to  issue 
this  journal  monthly,  but  the  authorities  condemned  it, 
alleging  that  it  came  out  contrary  to  law,  and  contained 
"reflections  of  a  very  high  nature."  They  strictly  for- 
bade "anything  in  print,  without  license  first  obtained 
from  those  appointed  by  the  government  to  grant  the 
same."  This  seemed  sufficient  to  crush  the  newspaper, 
and  Its  existence  was  forgotten  until  a  copy  was  discov- 
ered by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Felt  in.  tlie  State  Paper  Office  in 
London  some  fifty  years  ago.  Ho  other  newspaper  was 
started  in  Boston  until  1701.  Harris  was  an  Englishman 
who  had  been  in  the  pil  lory  for  unlawful  printing.  He 
went  to  New  England,  where  he  was  by  turns  bookseller, 
coffce-hottso  keeper  and  printer,  becoming  the  official 
printer  of  Massachusetts  in  1602,  but  returning  to  Lou- 
don about  1894.  There  he  wns  a  printer  and  bookseller 
in  Grscaehurch  street,  and  published  a  newspaper  called 
the  London  Post.  Uunton  describes  Mm  as  both  ingen- 
ious and  innocent. 

Harrlaburff. — The  capital  of  Pennsylvania.  Print- 
ing began  here  in  17(11,  with  the  Oracle  of  Dauphin,  a 
weekly  newspaper.  The  city  is  now  a  considerable  cen- 
tre of  job-printing,  and  it  does  tlie  printing  for  the  Slate. 
There  are  now  five  dailies  and  eight  other  periodicals 
published  there.  Much  bookbinding  machinery  is  man- 
ufactured in  Harrisburg. 

HatrOun,  Sillier t  Kirltj,  an  inventor  of  printing 
machinery,  was  born  at  Corfu,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y., 
on  September  33,  1835.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Brockpoit  Collegiate  Institute,  assisted  in  surveying  a 
part  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  between  Batavia 
and  Buffalo,  and  was  employed  in  several  mercantile  po- 
sitions in  that  region.  In  1857  he  became  the  publisher 
of  the  Buffalo  Daily  Courier,  and  the  next  year  was  the 
junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Sanford,  Warren  *  Har- 
roun,  which  succeeded  to  the  ownership  of  the  Courier. 
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They  also  did  a  large  job-printing  business,  In  18M  he 
secured  a  patent  covering  the  attachment  of  ft  consecu- 
tive numbering  wheel  to  a  Gordon  Firefly  press,  thus 
allowing  the  production  of  consecutively  numbered  rail- 
road tickets.  Bo  much  had  the  demand  for  tickets  in- 
creased that  he  devised  a  railway  coupon  ticket  printing- 
press,  which  would  print  and  number  consecutively  any 
railway  coupon  ticket  under  thirty  inches  in  length,  or 
would  produce  in  an  hour  10,000  consecutively  num- 
bered railroad  single  tickets,  us  might  be  desired,  The 
first  ticket  on  the  con- 
secutively numbered 
plan  by  a  printing- 
press  was  here  pro- 
duced. It  was  in  1800, 
and  the  ticket  read 
from  New  Yom  to 
Washington.  There 
were  six  coupons,  Iu 
March,  18fl3,  Messrs. 
Sanford  and^Harroun 
removed  to  'New  York 
city,  having  sold  their 
rights  in  the  Cornier 
to  Mr.  Warren,  and 
taken  his  tieket-print- 
i  n  g  establishment. 
An  immense  business 
was  done.  In  connec- 
tion with  consecutive 
numbering  Came  the 
invention  of  cancel- 
ing stamps,  with  changeable  dates,  cases  for  holding  tick- 
ets, punches  to  ounce!  with,  each  having  a  distinctive  de- 
vice, and  a  great  number  of  blanks  and  blank-books,  so 
that  the  tickets  could  be  followed  from  printing  till  de- 
struction. Many  of  the  methods  were  imitated  in  bank- 
ing, insurance  and  general  business.  When  Mr.  Hairoun 
began  he  discovered  that  there  was  no  paper  made  in  rolls 
except  for  wall-paper,  and  no  paper  manufacturer  was 
willing  to  undertake  bo  furnish  him  with  paper  thus  put 
up,  Finally,  by  subsidizing  a  New  Haven  urm  of  paper 
manufacturers  and  giving  them  a  bond  of  indemnity, 
they  put  in  the  proper  machinery  and  he  obtained  what 
he  desired.  Shortly  afterwards  Bullock  began  using  pa- 
per in  the  same  way,  In  1868  Mr,  Harrouu  retired  from 
business,  selling  out  his  interest,  and  sought  to  improve 
his  health  by  along  voyage.  Since  his  return  he  has  been 
engaged  chiefly  in  his  own  private  affairs. 

Harry,  David,  a  printer  who  served  an  apprentice- 
ship to  Keimer  in  Philadelphia  and  succeeded  him  in 
business.  He  was  extravagant  and  became  involved, 
and  within  a  year  followed  Keimer  to  Barbados,  employ- 
ing his  former  master  as  a  journeyman.  He  again  hod 
business  troubles,  and  sold  his  establishment  to  Keimer, 
who  found  friends  to  help  him  in  the  purchase.  Harry 
then  returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  became  a  farmer. 

Hartford. — Thomas  Green  began  printing  in  Hart- 
ford hi  1764,  Ebeneeer  Watson  being  a  partner  for  two 
years.  In  X76U  the  latter  became  proprietor,  but  died  in 
1777,  His  widow  continued,  in  rjlartnership  with  Good- 
win, until  she  married  Barzillai  Hudson,  thus  carrying  on 
business  for  a  long  time .  Since  the  Revolution  Hartford 
has  been  an  important  town  in  respect  to  typography. 
At  that  timo  and  for  yoars  afterwards  the  "Hartford 
wits "  had  a  high  reputation,  and  several  of  them  pub- 
lished books.  One  bookseller  there  brought  out  many 
works  designed  for  children,  and  it  also  was  a  great  cen- 
tre of  Rible  printing.  Later  it  was  and  still  remains  the 
chief  town  iu  the  subscription-book  business,  many  firms 
having  grown  rich  from  prosecuting  this  calling,  Aa  a 
natural  consequence  much  printing  Is  done  there.  It  is 
also  a  centre  in  the  insurance  interest,  Four  daily  and 
sixteen  other  newspapers  are  published  in  Hartford. 
Two  typesetting  machines  are  manufactured  there. 
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Hatteralej,  Robert,  the  inventor  of  a  typesetting 
machine,  was  born  at  Rlpon,  England,  on  September  3^ 
1639.  He  was  apprenticed  as  an  engineer  in  Manchester, 
and  afterwards  was  employed  In  Germany  and  elsewhere 
in  superintending  the  erection  of  cotton-spinning  nm- 
chmcry.  Subsequently  lie  was  engaged  in  the  Calcutta 
mint.  Id  1853,  having  been  prostrated  by  fever,  he  re- 
turned to  Manchester,  his  attention  then  being  cfdled  to 
the  subject  of  setting  type  by  machinery,  He  had  a 
brother  ■who  was  oprintcr,  find  in  his  work  saw  how  slow- 
ly hand  composition  was  executed.  In  June,  1857,  he 
took  out  his  first  patent,  and  in  April,  18Gfl,  produced  a 
complete  machine,  the  result  of  long  practical  tests.  Dis- 
covering that  the  apparatus  suffered  from  the  laek  of  an 
efficient  distributer,  he  turned  his  attention  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  in  1873  produced  one  which  was  satisfactory. 
A  short  time  before  his  death,  which  liappened  on  Feb- 
ruary IS,  1889,  he  completed  a  ruby  (agate)  machine,  the 
first  ever  made  which  would  set  that  size  of  type. 

Hattersley  CompoBincr -Machine, — A  machine 
built  by  Robert  Hattersley  of  Manchester,  England,  and 


his  an  lessors.  _  Upon  a  frame  about  three  feet  square 
and  five  feet  high,  without  the  pedestal,  ure  held  two 
type -charges,  upper  and  lower  case,  which  contain  the 
supply  of  letters  fn  horizontal  channels.  The  ends  of 
these  channels  abut  and  fit  over  the  converging  chan- 
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eels  of  the  guide-plate  beneath,  and  also  come  directly 
under  tlie  pushers,  which  are  actuated  by  the  keys  when 
pressed.  Thus,  when  a  key  is  touched  the  pusher  de- 
scends Into  the  end  of  the  type-charge  and  pushes  out 
the  end  letter  through  the  orifice  at  the  bottom,  which 
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has  lust  sufficient  opening  to  permit  the  letter  to  pass 
freely  into  the  converging  channels  of  the  guide-plate, 
and  each  letter  is  delivered  upright  in  its  order  to  form 
the  matter  to  be  composed.  When  the  line  Is  nearly 
complete  a.  Sell  signals  the  operator,  who  then  judges 

■whether  he  can  get  in  another  word  or  syllable.  The 
line  Is  drawn  down  and  pushed  into  the  end  of  a  machine 
composing-stick  which  will  hold  sixty  lines  of  minion. 
The  operator  spaces  out  the  matter  as  needed  from  two 
space-bowls  placed  close  to  the  stick,  and  proceeds  with 
the  next  line,  With  this  machine  there  Is  a  distributer, 
which  is  generally  attended  by  girls.  The  two  empty 
type-charges  from  the  composing- machine  are  placed 
side  by  side  across  an  inclined  plane.  A  galley,  similar 
to  that  ordinarily  used  in  printfng-cilices,  is  provided  for 
holding  the  matter  to  be  distributed,  and  a  small  steel 
plate,  to  which  is  fired  an  index-bar,  is  situated  at  the 
ends  of  the  channels  of  the  supply-tables.  At  the  front 
edge  of  this  steel  plate  is  placed  a  double  row  of  V- 
toothed  steel  combs.  When  the  column  of  matter  has 
been  slipped  upon  the  galley  a  Hue  is  taken  or  sliced  off 
from  its  end  into  a  distributing-stick  held  In  the  hand. 
This  is  practically  a  box  capable  of  holding  one  line, 
and  connected  with  mechanism  by  which  the  lettens  are 
pushed  Into  the  supply-tables.  The  operator  having  read 
the  line  contained  in  the  stick  points  each  letter  at  the 
corresponding  letter  indented  on  the  Index-bar,  and  the 
V  comb  before  mentioned  brings  the  stick  into  exact 
position  for  the  openings  of  the  channels,  while  mechan- 
ism connected  with  the  stick  pushes  the  letter  down  the 
channel,  The  stick  being  brought  back  the  pusher  re- 
covers its  position  and  is  ready  to  eject  the  next  letter. 
The  mechanism  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  letters 
of  greater  thicknesses  than  the  proper  one  to  be  passed 
into  the  channel, and  as  the  type  is  distributed  into  the 
supply-tables  in  rows  face  upwards  correction  is  made 
convenient  and  cleau  cases  are  insured.  After  the  charge 
is  filled  it  Is  removed  entire  from  the  distributer  and  is 
ready  for  placing  In  position  on  the  composing-machine, 
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which  may  thus  be  entirely  recharged  with  type  in  half 
a  minute.  The  girls  soon  get  expert,  and  earn  twenty 
shillings  a  week,  at  a  penny  a  thousand  ens,  or  four  cents 
a  thousand  ems,  thus  making  their  week's  work  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  ems.  The  type- 
setter claims  u  speed  of  throe  thousand  ema  an  hour. 

Hat-Tip  Press. — A  press  used  to  print  by  gold-leaf 
upon  silk  or  satiu  for  the  interior  of  a  hat.  The  plate 
Or  typos  must  be  hot.  The  methods  are  the  same  as  in 
bookbinding. 

Hatton  Machine. — A  small  treadle  platen  machine 
manufactured  in  England. 
Haasee  (FY)-— An  overlay. 

Haven  Cap. — In  England,  a  size  of  brown  paper 
&8  by  31  inches. 

Head.— 1.  The  apace  ut  the  head  of  the  page.  2.  The 
top  of  a  book,  fi.  The  title  or  caption  of  an  article  in  a 
newspaper  or  magazine.  4.  The  ond  of  a  stick,  or  the 
solid  part  agninst  which  the  eud  of  a  line  presses.  5.  A 
solid  block  of  wood,  used  in  the  hand-press  of  the  last 
century  und  before,  situated  some  little  distance  above 
the  bed,  and  against  which  acts  the  screw  used  to  give 
the  impression  to  a  sheet.  This  is  resisted  below  both 
by  the  bed  and  the  winter,  a  rorrespondingly  thick  block. 

Head  and  Tail — The  top  and  bottom  of  a  book. 

Head-Band, — The  ornamental  piece  of  silk  or  cot- 
ton used  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  die  back  of  a  book  to 
give  a  finish  to  it. 

Heading-Chases. — Chases  made  for  the  headings 
In  account-books  and  In  blanks.  They  are  wide,  but  of 
little  length. 

Head-Line. — The  caption  at  the  head  of  the  page, 
in  the  same  line  with  the  folio.  In  a  newspaper,  the 
caption  of  an  article. 

Head-Pajre. — The  first  or  dropped  page  of  a  book, 
or  one  of  its  chap  tors  or  sections. 

Head-Pleees.— Engraved  blocks  of  wood  used  at 
the  braids  of  Chapters  and  divisions  of  books  to  takeaway 
the  impression  of  bareness  which  these  great  open  spaces 
would  otherwise  give,  or  for  purposes  of  pure  ornament. 
They  may  also  be  In  type  metal  or  on  steel  or  copper, 
although  the  last  are  very  rare,  Printers  who  do  a  busi- 
ness ofimy  ahse  ought  to  have  numbers  of  these  engraved 
for  their  own  use,  and  not  depend  upon  the  stock  derived 
from  the  type-founder.  They  give  an  individuality  to 
tiieir  work  which  cannot  bo  obtained  otherwise,  It  in- 
tended for  long  use  it  is  woll  to  con  ventiOnalisse  them  and 
make  the  lines  of  some  considerable  thickness.  Tory  fine 
lines  will  SOoa  Wear  away.    See  TaO^-PihCuS. 

Head-Rule- — The  rule  sometimes  used  sifter  a  head- 
line in  a  book ;  the  rule  at  the  top  of  a  page  of  a  news- 
paper. 

Heads  ticks. — Furniture  put  at  the  head  of  pages, 
when  Imposing,  to  make  margin. 

Heatis  and  Signatures  are  Included  in  the  meas- 
urement of  pages  by  the  employing  printer,  as  they  used 
to  be  by  the  journeyman.  This  type  must  be  supplied 
and  put  into  its  place  as  well  as  the  other  lines,  and  it 
must  always  be  charged  for. 

Health. — Much  attontion  should  be  paid  in  printing- 
offices  and  bookblnderies  to  health.  There  is  nothing 
really  injurious  to  life  in  either  printing  or  bookbinding, 
but  the  bad  sanitary  arrangements  frequently  found  and 
the  carelessness  of  those  employed  in  these  occupations 
frequently  result  in  permanent  injury.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  when  most  printing-offices  were  in  garrets, 
drinking  habits  were  common,  and  closets  were  not  pro- 
vided, health  was  early  impaired ;  but  at  present  It  Is  not 
uncommon  to  see  at  work  In  printing-offices  men  who  are 
past  seventy  years  of  age,  and  there  are  a  number  now 
living  in  Hew  York  who  iltc  past  eighty.  One  at  eighty- 
five  goes  regularly  to  his  employment.  The  needs  of  the 


trade  are  good  light,  air  and  water ;  freedom  from  dust 
and  draft ;  sufficient  heat  and  necessary  conveniences. 
All  offices  should  be  laid  out  so  that  tho  compositor  shall 
have  abundant  light  upon  his  cases.  If  he  learns  his 
trado  in  a  dark  corner  it  is  likoly  to  result  in  his  picking 
up  false  motions,  for  he  cannot  see  how  to  take  up  his 
letters  correctly.  His  eyes  are  certain  to  be  strained  and 
to  become  Injured  by  the  undue  tax,  and  a  habit  of  rub- 
bing them  is  engendered.  Perhaps  rubbing  them,  if  the 
knuckle  were  perfectly  clean,  would  not  result  In  much 
harm,  but  it  is  most  generally  done  with  the  end  of  the 
finger,  and  the  lead  dust  enters,  inflaming  the  eye,  de- 
scending through  tho  lachrymal  canal  into  the  nose  and 
thonco  into  the  mouth  and  stomach.  Colics  and  lead- 
poisoning  result  from  this,  if  long  kept  up,  and  falling- 
wrist  is  an  extreme  injury  from  it,  The  harm  done, 
however,  does  not  usually  go  as  far  as  this.  The  fingers 
should  never  be  allowed  to  touch  the  eye  when  there  is 
the  least  lead -dust  ripen  them.  Until  a  generation  ago 
It  was  common  for  compositors  to  put  their  wet  cases  by 
the  fire  to  dry  them.  The  compound  of  lead  and  anti- 
mony of  which  type  metal  is  made  gives  off  when  heated 
very  injurious  fumes,  and  paralysis  and  lead-pOi&Oning 
were  then  much  more  common  than  now.  The  fingers 
must  not  be  allowed  to  touch  a  sore  or  wound,  as  they 
irritate  and  keep  up  the  inflammation  or  in  jury  by  the  me- 
tallic dust  there  deposited.  Dust  also  enters  tho  nose  and 
mouth  from  blowing  out  cases,  which,  however,  is  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time,  This  cleaning  should  always  be 
done  in  a  closet  away  from  the  composing-mom,  as  the 
duet  If  blown  out  there  immediately  settles  on  other  ob- 
jects In  thut  room.  A  convenient  method  of  getting  rid 
of  the  dust  is  to  take  the  wire  case-covere  now  made, 
fasten  them  on  securely,  reverse  the  case  and  then  knoelc 
out  what  remains,  blowing  off  that  which  is  upon  the 
typo.  This  is  an  easier  and  more  perfect  way  than  by 
blowing  out  the  whole. 

The  windows  should  be  high  and  broad,  and  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  upper  sashes  can  be  let  down.  Curtains 
should  be  at  every  window  In  which  the  sun  ever  shines. 
There  must  be  an  alum  donee  of  water,  and  more  than 
one  faucet  or  wash-dlsli  for  washing  hands,  if  the  num- 
lier  of  persons  employed  is  at  all  great.  Soap  and  towels 
should  bo  provided  by  the  office,  and  the  latter  should  be 
frequently  changed,  There  is  no  excuse  anywhere,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  an  electro  type-room,  for  the  black  towels 
which  are  ccctisionnlly  found.  In  cases  where  the  ofiico 
will  not  provide  towels,  the  compositor  should  do  so  him- 
self, The  place  for  washing  should  be  light,  so  that  the 
condition  of  the  hands  can  be  clearly  seen.  Permission 
to  eat  lunches  in  the  rooms  should  not  he  given  to  those 
who  will  not  see  to  this  very  important  matter  of  cleanli- 
ness. There  is  no  doubt  that  lend-dust  is  poison,  There 
should  be  some  contrivance  for  boiling  a  kettle  of  water 
in  the  room  or  near  by,  that  tea  or  coffee  can  be  made  by 
those  who  do  not  desiretogoout.  If  the  office,  however, 
is  large  and  rich  and  can  spare  the  space,  it  would  he  bet- 
ter to  set  aside  a  room  whore  a  dozen  men  can  sit  down 
at  once  and  eat  tiieir  hmches.  It  would  lie  better  still, 
howovcr,  if  the  men  should  go  to  their  homes.  It  is  much 
more  advantageous  to  them.  Heat  should  be  properly 
attended  to,  There  are  certain  men  who  wish  the  ther- 
mometer kept  beyond  TO  degrees,  and  some  even  desire 
it.  as  high  as  74,  while  there  are  others  who  would  prefer 
to  have  it  at  65,  64,  63,  or  even  63.  Those  who  desire 
these  extremes  arc  always,  however,  in  the  minority,  and 
tho  range  may  be  limited  from  66  to  70,  and  the  exact 
degree  can  be  determined  by  a  vote  of  the  men.  The 
foreman's  feelings  are  not  a  guide,  He  does  not  exercise 
as  much  as  some  of  the  others,  and  he  very  frequently 
wears  a  coat  the  whole  time.  Ventilation  should  be  seen 
to  by  an  engineer,  and  ought  to  be  good. 

Ail  abundance  of  water-closets  should  be  provided, 
those  for  the  men  separate  from  and  at  some  distance 
from  those  of  the  women.  They  should  be  provided  with 
tanks  overhead,  so  that  a  sufficiency  of  water  will  always 
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be  available  to  flush  out  the  pipes.  Toilet-paper  is  dearer 
than  waste-paper,  but  the  bills  for  plumbing  arc  far  more 
moderate  where  the  former  Is  used. 

With  artificial  light  there  is  danger  that  the  eyes  may 
suffer,  particularly  with  electric  lights  which  show  the 
pulsations  of  the  engine  which  give*  power.  A  shade 
Should  he  worn  Over  the  eyes  with  all  artificial  lights. 
Id  country  towns  where  petroleum  is  used  -workmen 
must  be  cauti  onod  against  turn  mg  their  lights  down .  It 
saves  a  little  oil,  but  the  combustion  then  becomes  very 
imperfect  and  tho  air  is  soon  filled  with  deleterious  fumes. 
The  practice  results  is  lung  diseases.  Petroleum  should 
never  be  burned  escept  with  the  flame  at  its  utmost,  just 
below  the  smoking-point.  Ice  should  be  supplied  to  the 
men  and  women  at  the  expense  of  the  office.  It  Is  un- 
hygienic, hut  la  craved  by  every  one  in  summer  time,  and 
also  prevents  many  men  from  resorting  to  ale-houses 
and  beer-gardens.  No  alcoholic  beverages  should  be  al- 
lowed, nor  any  so-called  temperance  drinks  peddled.  As 
made  by  or  for  peddler's  they  are  vile  concoctions ;  but 
ginger  pop  and  lemonade,  made  In  the  place,  are  not  lia- 
ble to  the  same  objections.  Peddlers  should  be  forbid- 
den to  bring  in  decayed  bananas  or  fruit,  or  any  tiling 
which  is  injurious  to  health,  and  the  foreman  should 
occasionally  stop  them  and  examine  their  baskets.  A 
mutual  medical  assistance  society  is  on  excellent  thing  to 
have,  charging,  say,  twenty  cents  a  week  to  each  mm 
and  giving  him  five  dollars  a  week  in  case  of  sickness,  or 
charging  more  and  granting  a  greater  allowance.  Such 
societies  are  in  existence  in  nearly  all  of  the- larger  offices 
in  New  York. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be  said  that 
computations  have  been  made  In  England  about  the 
death  rato  among  printers.  Dr.  Ogle,  who  conducted 
the  inquiries,  states  that  tlie  death  rate  tins  lessened  ma- 
terially. According  to  the  results  in  other  occupations 
there  would  have  been  a  mortality  of  l,l>71  out  of  an  as- 
sumed population  of  434,641  printers  between  the  age  of 
twenty-five  and  sixty -five.  Their  real  mortal!  ty  was 
three  being  occasioned  by  lead-poisoning.  The  amount 
of  lead-poisoning,  however,  In  a  given  Industry  Is  not,  OS 
Dr.  Ogle  points  out,  to  bo  measured  so  well  by  the  deaths 
attributable  to  tills  cause,  for  these  would  probably  be 
only  the  eases  of  acute  poisoning,  as  by  the  deaths  at- 
tributed to  diseases  of  those  organs  which  are  known 
to  suffer  from  chronic  exposure  to  the  Influence  of  lead, 
There  was  a  high  mortality  in  phthisis  (consumption). 
The  deaths  registered  as  due  to  this  cause  were  4(11  to 
the  thousand,  as  against  an  average  of  221)  for  all  males. 
This  was  attributed  by  the  physician  to  dust, 

Heap. — As  many  reams  or  quires  as  are  set  out  by  the 
warehouse -keeper  for  the  pressmen  to  wet.  The  quan- 
tity Of  paper  furnished  at  one  time  to  the  pressmen. 

Hebrew. — The  language  used  in  Palestine  in  early 
ages,  and  in  which  the  Old  Testament  is  written.  It  is 
a  Draneh  of  the  Semitic  languages.  Arabic,  with  which 
the  Ethiopian  Is  closely  allied,  is  one  Semitic  language, 
and  the  Aramaean,  in  two  dialects,  known  as  the  Chal- 
dee  and  Syrian,  fa  another.  The  Phoenician  and  Punic 
are  the  remaining  tongues  of  this  group.  Very  little 
remains  of  liny  curly  Hebrew  excepting  wliat  is  con- 
tained in  tho  Bible  ;  but  a  large  literature  has  developed 
among  the  Jews  since  the  dispersion,  mostly  upon  points 
Connected  with  their  customs,  laws  and  ecclesiastical 
usages.  The  Talmud  is  the  greatest  storehouse  of  this 
literature,  It  is  divided  into  two  collections,  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud,  compiled  before  the  fifth  century,  and 
the  Babylonian  Talmud,  in  the  sixth  century.  Each  of 
these  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  If  iskna,  or  text,  and 
the  Gemara,  or  commentary.  The  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament wore  written  at  various  times,  the  Pentateuch 
containing  the  oldest  writings  now  preserved,  exceeding 
in  antiquity  those  of  Greece.  The  earlier  books,  it  is 
supposed,  were  brought  together  by  Ezra.  The  spoken 
language  was  eathict  simong  tlie  common  people  at  the 


close  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  it  was  discontin. 
ucd  in  writing  and  conversation  among  the  uppei' ClasscB 
during  the  century  preceding  the  advent  of  Christ.  The 
New  Testament  lias  been  preserved  to  us  in  Greek,  and 
if,  as  is  supposed,  the  originals  of  the  synoptical  gospels 
were  in  Hebrew  they  speedily  disappeared,  The  lan- 
guage of  the  common  people  then  was  In  Aramaean. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.  D.  70,  the  Jews 
were  scattered  among  all  of  tho  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  Talmud  previously  spoken  of  was  an  attempt  to 
gather  up  the  knowledge  still  extant  among  the  people 
concerning  their  history  and  holy  things,  with  explana- 
tions, so  that  the  memory  of  them  should  not  be  lost. 
Upon  religious  matters  the  succeeding  writers  have  been 
voluminous,  and  something  has  been  contributed  by  au- 
thors in  this  tongue  upon  other  subjects,  small,  how- 
ever, In  comparison  with  strictly  Hebraic  matters.  They 
are  now  most  strict  and  well  informed  in  religious  mat- 
ters in  Foland,  taking  that  country  in  its  ancient  extent, 
and  most  productive  in  a  literary  way  in  Germany.  To 
that  country  are  sent  English  and  American  Hebrews 
who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  the  position  of  rabbi. 
In  these  two  countries  Hebrew  mixed  with  tlie  vernacu- 
lar is  spoken,  written  and  printed,  the  compound  being 
barbarous  hut  easily  understood  by  people  of  the  He- 
brew race.  It  is  supposed  that  the  numher  of  the  Jews 
i  n  the  worid  may  be  seven  or  eight  millions.  All  receive 
some  instruction  in  Hebrew. 

Tho  degree  of  civilization  which  the  Hebrews  attained 
in  early  times  seems  to  have  been  indigenous.  A  shop- 
herd  tribe,  emigrating  to  Egypt  and  remaining  therefor 
a  few  generations,  they  imbibed  from  the  dwellers  in 
that  kingdom  some  of  the  philosophy  and  knowledge  of 
which  it  was  the  centre,  but  their  subsequent  intercourse 
with  other  nations  was  small,  and  their  literary  and  re- 
ligious growth  seems  not  to  have  been  much  influenced 
by  tlie  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Phoenicians  or  Syrians,  Only 
in  the  time  of  Solomon  did  they  attract  the  attention  of 
foreigners.  Tints  their  language  altered  very  slowly, 
AVhen  they  became  exposed  to  troubles  with  other  coun- 
tries their  speech  took  on  new  expressions,  and  finally 
ceased  in  its  older  form  to  be  talked  at  all.  The  Chris- 
tians paid  little  attention  to  Hebrew  when  they  began  tho 
study  of  tho  Scriptures,  and  most  of  their  commentaries 
were  upon  the  translation  of  Jerome  or  the  older  Latin 
version.  This  indifference  to  Hebrew  continued  till  the 
seventeenth  century,  nor  Tvere  there  good  Hebrew  gram- 
mars and  lexicons  In  existence  for  non-Hebraic  scholars 
till  about  two  hundred  years  ago.  Since  that  time  the 
study  of  its  rules  and  the  determination  of  the  meaning 
of  its  Words  has  lieeu  assiduously  carried  On.  This  vo- 
oabtilaty  Is  scanty,  however,  and  with  many  words  which 
iiave  only  one  or  two  ancient  examples  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture  ■what  tho  meaning  may  be,  as,  for  instance, 
tho  word  "  selah,"  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  Psalms, 
The  study  of  Hebrew  literature  and  grammar  is  most 
thoroughly  pursued  in  Germany,  as  there  are  many 
highly  educated  men  there  who  have  theological  knowl- 
edge, and  the  Jews  in  that  country  have  also  done  much 
to  elucidate  the  difficulties  in  their  language. 

The  language  reads  from  right  to  left.  Almost  every 
woid  is  composed  of  three  characters,  which  are  conso- 
nants, and  have  a  syllabic  character,  the  vowels  not  being 
expressed  or  being  shown  only  by  points.  These  eon- 
sonants  arc  generally  persistent  or  unchangeable  in  all 
derivative  forms,  the  inflexion  being  that  of  the  vowels. 
The  verb,  in  respect  to  tenses  and  moods,  is  scanty,  but 
there  is  a  variety  of  conjugations  which  show  repeating, 
causation,  suffering,  and  so  on.  There  are  only  two 
tenses,  There  is  very  little  distinction  of  case.  All 
nouns  are  either  masculine  Or  feminine.  There  Is  almost 
no  syntax.  The  style  only  admits  of  stringing  together 
certain  words,  tied  with  tlie  conjunction  ' '  and  and 
with  a  verb. 

Hebrew  Cases. — Cases  used  for  composing  in  that 
language. 
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Hobro'.v  Printing. — This  13  the  most  difficult  work 
which  comes  Into  an  oidmaryprinting-ofllce,  the  trou- 
ble arising  from  its  accents.  These  sire  not  indispensa- 
ble, but  nearly  every  commentator  or  author  demands 
them,  and  as  these  murks  are  minute,  causing  them  to 
he  easily  battered  and  broken,  they  cause  much  labor 
and  anxiety.  There  are  twenty- two  letters,  most  of  them 
somewhat  square  iu  shape.  Some  of  these  have  two 
forms.    The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  as  follows : 


1 

Equiva- 
lent, 

Signification  of  the 
Dams. 

Is 

N 

X  1  1 

Ox 

1 

2 

o,  nil 

DftQ 

House 

j 

L.fLmel 

Q 
O 

d,  dh 

Dnlcth 

Poor 

A 

4 

n 

h 

He 

■  i r f _ _  _3  ____ 

Window 

& 

\ 

V 

110OK 

il 

i 

z 

A  Hill 

Weapon 

t 

n 

■  1 1 

L- MKL.il 

Fence 

o 
o 

a 

t 

Teth 

Snake 

0 

* 

y 

Jod 

Hand 

10 

k,  kh 

Caph 

Bended  hand 

20 

i. 

1 

Lamed 

Ox  goad 

30 

a 

a 

in 

Mom 

Water 

40 

3 

1 

n 

Him 

Fish 

H) 

D 

B 

Samcch 

Prop 

GO 

V 

Ain 

Eyo 

70 

a 

*i 

P.  ph 

Po 

Mou  tli 

SO 

i 

V 

ts 

Tsaddi 

Fish  hook 

90 

P 

1 

Koph 

Biwikof  theliead 

100 

i 

r 

itesh 

Head 

BOO 

\p 

ah  or  s 

Schin 

Tooth 

300 

n 

t,  th 

Tau 

CiOSS 

400 

The  names  here  given  to  the  letters  are  those  used  in 
the  King  James  version  of  the  Scriptures.  They  are 
spoiled  very  differently  by  modern  authors,  but  no  two 
agree  on  the  same  form.  The  significations  are  those 
'which  have  descended  to  us  from  early  times,  although 
the  resemblance  is  in  many  cases  not  now  to  be  perceived, 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  definitions,  like  much  other  an- 
cient history.  Is  doubtful, 

The  five  characters  which  have  a  different  shape  at 
the  end  of  a  word  {final  letters),  ft]  f  □  -| ,  terminate, 
with  the  exception  of  Q,  in  a  perpendicular  stroke,  di- 
rected downwards,  while  the  common  form  has  a  hori- 
zontal connecting  line,  directed  towards  the  following 
letter. 

Hebrew  is  read  from  right,  to  left.  The  df  vision  of  a 
word  is  not  allowed.  To  complete  a  word  certain  let- 
ters ate  at  times  dilated  (made  broad).  These  are  in  our 
printed  books  the  five  following  ; 

n    a    S    n  jst 

Tan.       Hem.     Lamed.      He.  Alepb, 

Another  method  in  Germany  is  to  borrow  a  letter  or 
two  from  the  next  line,  enough  to  fill  out  the  measure. 
The  same  lettore  are  again  used  in  their  proper  place. 
In  some  work  abbreviations  are  used,  but  this  is  not 
allowed  on  the  Bible.  The  sign  of  abbreviation  is  an 
oblique  stroke,  like  an  acute  accent,  at  the  top  of  the 
letter,  but  before  it. 


The  Hebrews  had  no  special  marks  for  numbers.  The 
numeral  system  shown  Is  not  employed  m  the  Old  Testa- 
ment text,  and  is  found  first  on  coins  of  the  Maccabees, 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  before  Christ. 

The  vowels  are  indicated  by  points,  somewhat  us  they 
are  in  shorthand  by  Pitman's  system.  By  this  method 
brd  may  stand  for  bread,  bride,  bird,  board  or  broad,  by 
adding  vowels,  so  tliat  a  Hebrew  word  of  three  letters 
expresses  the  changes  of  time,  place,  Intensity  or  mean- 
ing by  a  difference  in, the  vocalization.  Wncn  the  lan- 
guage was  without  accents  it  must  have  been  much  more 
difficult  to  understand  manuscripts  than  now.  There 
are  three  primary  vowel  sounds,  a,  o  and  o,  the  e  also 
indicating  an  1,  and  o  the  n  sound.  As  a  rule,  these 
vowels  are  placed  below  the  consonant  to  which  they 
refer,  but  are  occasionally  over  and  sometimes  inside  of 
the  character.  As  only  three  principal  vowel  sounds 
were  distinguished,  no  others  were  designated  In  writ- 
ing, and  even  these  were  represented,  not  by  appropri- 
ate signs,  but  by  certain  consonants,  whose  feeble  Bounds 
had  a  very  weak  affinity  with  the  vowel  sounds  to  be  ex- 
pressed. Thus  i  represented  u  and  also  o ;  i  represented 
i  and  e.  A  was  regularly  omitted,  except  at  the  end  of 
a  word  where  long  a  was  represented,  in  Hebrew,  by  n 
and  more  seldom  by  fej.  These  two  letters  stood  also  for 
final  e  and  o.  Until  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  a  spoken  lan- 
guage no  other  signs  for  vowels  were  employed.  Guess- 
work must  have  been  resorted  to.  Thus  in,  differently 
vocalized,  meant  dabhar  (a  word),  debher  (a  pestilence), 
dibber  (he  bath  spoken),  dabber(to  speak),  dobher  (speak- 
ing), dubbur  (it  has  been  spoken). 

In  Hebrew  certain  deviations  from  custom  in  other 
languages  are  allowed,  as  setting  words  in  larger  type  to 
indicate  adoration,  and  in  smaller  type  to  express  detes- 
tation or  enmity.  Certain  combinations  must  be  avoided, 
as  they  use  characters  which  can  only  bo  employed  re- 
specting the  Deity. 

Hebrew  employs  many  accents.  Besides  the  vowels, 
half  vowels,  a  syllable  divider,  a  compounding  letter, 
rhythmical  accents,  and  marks  showing  the  stress  of 
voice,  with  its  cessation,  are  given.  The  latter  answer 
nearly  to  our  punctuation  marks.  There  is  a  scries  of 
very  slight  vowel  sounds,  which  may  be  called  half  vow- 
els, The  most  prominent  of  these  sounds  is  sheva,  like 
a  colon  below  the  line.  Its  pronunciation  is  like  that  iu 
a  hurried  attempt  at  every,  which  most  people  would 
then  say  ev'ry.  Where  the  apostrophe  is  would  be  de- 
noted ni  Hebrew  as  e,v,ry.  There  are  seven  of  tho 
common  accents,  cast  in  or  used  separately  from  the  let- 
ters. Qamets,  like  a  Small  Gothic  Capital  t  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Hue ;  pattach,  a  hyphen  „  below  the  letter; 
seghol,  like  three  little  dots,  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
v  pyramid,  jilso  below  tho  Jotter.  These  three  marks 
indicate  a.  Chireq  is  a  period  .  below  the  line  ;  tsere  is 
a  colon  „  laid  sidewiso,  also  below ;  shurek  is  a  dot  at 
the  side ;  qibbots  is  three  dots  in  a  '*.  staircase,  and  cholera 
is  a  dot  over  the  top.  The  vowel  sign  is  put  under  the 
consonant  after  which  it  is  to  be  pronounced.  There  are 
one  or  two  exceptions.  A  short  dash  even  with  the  top 
of  the  letters  connects  the  words  together. 

The  accents  and  peculiar  letters  are  in  part  as  follows. 
The  first  accents  are  from  1  to  3°,  being  the  most  usual 
ones  ; 

3  j  3 : 1 1  a  rt  H    i  n  j  ri  ri  b  v 

I    1    s   i    t    e     T     t     t   It  II  II  II  14  M   If   If  It  II  H 


9  &  » i  &  b  «  ir  p  i  &  tp  tt>'  b>'  te>  m  n 

tl   |1    (l  |(    II  (1    |J    M    »   4)    II  11    1|     H     It     M     gT     U  U 

this  Hoar  ubuai  naaaitw  acctbhtb. 

The  other  accents  either  In  combination  with  tie  char- 
acter aleph  or  not,  follow,  The  explanation  of  all  must 
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be  sought  for  in  Hebrew  grammars,  of  which  there  are 
many  in  English: 


40 

11 

it 

1* 
HI 

w 

N 

■it 

N 

48 

N 

M 

In 

IT 

sa 

hi 

W 

If* 

V 

Ft 

24 

w 
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si 

w 

VT 

Sr 

ST 

s* 

Hi 

T 

SI 

(0 

» 

T 

«i 

It 

T 

«! 

Sf 

e 

T 

1 

K 

«7 

K 

JT 

it 

N< 

7 
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70 

K 

71 

f 

K 
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71 

*? 

71 

K 

JT 

fS 

•T 

JT 

17 

r 

it 

it 

5  njji  1 1  i  |  )  f  s  ?  d*d  j  j  b  e  y  ?t 


(i  ii    I)  ti 


hi  fiia  h 
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1 

n 

i 

i 

rs 

K 

n 

T 

— - 

u 

i  k 

n 

i 

m 

a 

n 

n 

3 

i 

M 

i 

1 

i 

i 

■■ 
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3 

i 

F 

i 

3 

l 

B 

ft 

W 

n 

ll.IT 

n 

in" 

r 

These  accents  aro  by  no  means  all  which  can  be  uaod. 
Many  of  them  must  be  inserted  in  the  electrotype-plate, 
and  ft  is  therefore  advisable  to  lead  all  copy  in  Hebrew. 
If  in  fair-sized  type,  the  letter  having  little  shoulder, 
there  should  be  a  non- 
pareil slug  between, 
this  giving  (in  oppor- 
tunity for  moat  {if  the 
extraordinary  accents 
to  be  justified  in.  Com- 

Jiosition  is  done  in  Eng- 
ish  offices  usually  by 
setting  from  left  to 
right,  the  nick  being 
against  the  composing- 
rule.  The  bottom  ac- 
cents are  justified  in 
against  tho  letters, and 
then  the  whole  is 
turned  around.  The 
Jewish  offices  of  New 
Yoik,  however,  it  is 
found  by  inquiry,  do 
not  do  this,  but  set 
from  tho  end  of  the  line 
forward,  and  after  it  is 
j  UStrfi  od  put  in  the  se  p- 
srate  accents.  The 
only  method  in  which 
Hebrew  can  bo  done  in 
ordinary  offices  is  on 
time,  the  compositor  as 
well  as  the  employer 
being  thus  paid.  By 
DeVlune's  Price  List, 
Hebrew,  if  without 
points,  sho u Id  be 
charged  for  at  $1.90 
for  reprint  and  fl.GO 
for  manuscript ;  with 
vowol  points  on  sep- 
arate body,  each  to  be 
cast  up  according  to 
Hie  body  when  made 
up,  |a  for  reprint  and 

$3.10  for  manuscript ;  kerned,  with  vowel  points,  $4,35 
for  reprint  and  $4. 50  for  manuscript ;  kerned,  with  vowel 
points  and  accents,  $4.99  for  reprint  and  86  for  manu- 
script. These  prices  should  only  be  used  for  strict  book- 
work,  on  an  order  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
ems.  They  are  entirely  too  low  for  pamphlets.  Hebrew 
words  With  VOWels  on  kerned  letters  arc  estimated  at  eight 

364. 


uaunnw  iiri^jt  case. 


cents  each  i£  they  do  not  require  to  be  justified  in,  and 
twelve  cents  if  they  do.  If  without  point*,  six  and  nine 
cents.   All  extras  are  also  counted. 

Another  Hebrew  type  is  common,  known  as  the  Bab- 
binical.  It  uj  used  in  familiar  letter  writing  and  in  ordi- 
nary mutters,  the  letters  employed  in  the  Bible  being 
regarded  us  too  sacred  to  be  used  in  the  common  affairs 
oflifc.   The  following  are  the  characters : 

nETpJJUDJPl^'UJMlQTijf) 

There  are  peculiar  final  letters. 
Another  form  yet  is  tho  deutech-rabbinlsche  or  judisch- 
deutsche  characters.  Throughout  all  countries  in  which 
Hebrew  Is  yet  spoken  by  a  large  number  of  persons  it 
has  been  modified  and  enlarged  by  the  language  of  the 
country,  and  thus  a  corrupted  idiom  arose.  In  Ger- 
many m  particular  this  is  the  case.  The  printing  there 
is  done  in  a  character  somewhat  like  the  Rabbinical,  but 
differing  in  many  letters.  German  is  also  written  by 
them  in  Hebrew  characters. 

The  abbreviations  in  current  German-Hebrew,  Span- 
ish-Hebrew or  Polish  Hebrew  manuscript  cannot  be  imi- 
tated in  type,  na  they  are  too  numerous  and  too  peculiar, 
The  case  in  Hebrew,  as  shown  by  MacKellar,  is  given 
upon  this  page. 

In  an  ordinary  font  of  Hebrew,  containing  10,000 
alephs,  or  a's,  the  proportions  of  the  most  used  letters, 

are  as  follows :  Aleph, 
10,000  ;  beth,  3,800  ; 
ghnd,  8, 000  ;  daleth, 
4,500;  he,  10,000;  vau, 
12,000;  lain,  3,000; 
cheth,  5,000;  teth, 
2,000;  iod,  11,000; 
caph,  8,000;  final 
efipn,  1,600 ;  lamed, 
10,000  ;  mem,  8,000  ; 
ilnal  mem,  8,000 ;  nun, 
5,000;  final  nun,  2,- 
400;  samech,  3,100  ; 
ain,  4,500  ;  pc,  2,000 ; 
final  pc,  1,400;  tsad- 
di,  1,600  ;  final  Isaddi, 
1,100;  koph,  1,800; 
rcsli,  a, 000 ;  schin,  13,- 
000 ;  tsui,  2,800,  The 
whole  font,  excluding 
accents  and  peculiar 
marks,  as  well  as  dilat- 
ed letters,  has  187,100 
letters.  They  tlicref ore 
occur  in  frequency  Sn 
the  following  order :  8, 
v,  y,  m,  h,  a,  1,  k,  n,  r, 
ch,  ain,  d,  p,  g,  z,  h, 
tan,  ts,  s,  teth  and  q. 
The  first  seven  letters 
as  here  given  are  more 
than  halt  the  font,  and 
with  the  ncJtt  three 
about  three-quarters. 

In  executing  Hebrew 
works,  if  many  special 
marks  are  employed, 
no  more  convenient 
method  can  be  sug- 
gested than  that  of 
electrotyping  and  in- 
serting some  of  the  special  marks  in  the  plate,  all  having 
been  put  into  type  that  was  possible.  No  font  would 
have  nil  characters,  and  much  time  would  be  lost  in  hay- 
ing them  cut  and  cast  by  type-founders.  Where  it  is 
proposed  to  make  these  alterations  in  the  plate  space 
must  be  loft  above  the  letter  or  wherever  else  the  murks, 
are  to  come.   Tables  can  also  be  drawn  by  an  expert 
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draftsman  with  India  ink,  and  then  photographed,  so 
that  process  plates  can  be  made  from  the  originals. 

The  1350  of  Hebrew  types  in  printing  dates  "buck  to 
1475,  when  in  three  cities  of  Europe  they  were  employed 
almost  simultaneously.   The  entire  Hebrew  Bible  was 

f rioted  at  9oncino  in  i486  by  a  family  of  German  Jews, 
ew  offices  In  America,  below  the  first  rank  are  provided 
with  a  gtoek  of  type  in  this  language. 

Heotopiapli  or  Hektograpli.— A  method  of  pro- 
ducing copies  from  a  compound  of  glue  and.  glycerine. 
A  thin,  even  slab  of  this  is  cast,  upon  which  the  paper 
to  be  copied  is  laid  face  downwards.  When  it  is  judged 
that  the  sheet  has  been  there  long  enough  it  is  lifted,  the 
bulk  of  the  ink  having  soaked  in  the  meantime  into  the 
upper  layer  of  the  glue  and  glycerine.  Other  sheets  laid 
upon  it  and  gently  pressed  takeofl!  enough  ink  to  secure 
a  perfectly  legible  fac  simile,  and  this  the  compound  con- 
tinues to  do  until  from  twenty  to  fifty  copies  are  ready. 
In  some  cases  even  one  hundred  copies  have  been  print- 
ed, Ordfnary  copying-ink  or  a  special  ink.  gives  the  best 
impressions. 

Heft  (Ger.). — A  book  unbound  is  geheftet ;  a  stitched 
part  of  a  book  is  a  Heft.  TJieil  is  a  part,  and  Hefte 
might  be  translated  freely  as  number's. 

Height  to  Paper- — The  length  of  a  type  compared 
with  other  typo.  A  letter  which  is  lower  than  another 
will  not  print,  as  it  receives  no  ink  and  no  pressure ;  this 
is  low  to ipaper,  A  letter  which  is  too  long  is  high  to 
paper.  There  lias  long  been  a  discrepancy  between  the 
height*  of  type  east  in  Boston  and  those  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  but  there  is  a  much  more  marked 
discrepancy  in  Knglish  foundries.  In  the  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press  there  are  two  divisions  coiTeSponding  to  the 
works  executed  there.  One  is  called  the  Learned  side 
and  the  other  the  Kible  side.  To  prevent  mixing  fonts 
or  borrowing  in  the  two  pails  of  this  printing-office  two 
lengths  of  type  are  cast,  corresponding  ucituor  to  each 
other  nor  to  those  of  any  other  British  foundry.  They 
differ  more  than  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch.  Bome  type 
made  for  amateurs  in  America  is  only  half  an  inch  tall. 
The  correct  standard  ia  ninety-two  one-hundredths  of  an 
Inch.  Copperfaced  type  is  a  little  higher  to  paper  than 
Other  type,  as  there  is  a  film  of  copper  on  the  top,  Stere- 
otyping by  the  papier-mache  process  lias  a  tendency  to 
make  the  typo  long,  as  the  letters  are  heated  under  pres- 
sure and  have  only  ono  way  to  expand.  If,  then,  the  noxt 
time  that  this  type  is  used  after  distribution  it  is  mixed 
with  other  type  which  has  not  been  so  used  the  unused 
letters  are  low.  So  in  a  matrix-casting  macliino  enough 
matrixes  must  be  provided  for  any  possible  occurrence 
of  little-used  characters,  wliile  not  many  more  are  given 
for  the  inuch-usod  eiiaracters,  A  particul  ar  matrix  near- 
lug  the  diameter  j,  having  been  unused  for  half  an  hour, 
and  therefore  being  cold,  la  placed  between  an  n  and  an 
o,  each  having  been  used  fifty  times  within  that  half  hour. 
Hot  metal  has  heen  poured  against  them,  and  they  also 
have  become  hot,  too  much  so  For  the  hand  to  hold.  Nat- 
urally there  Is.  much  unevenness  in  the  bar  made  from 
this  assembled  line  of  matrixes. 

Heliography. — A  general  name  for  all  of  the  vari- 
ous processes  for  printing  on  a  sensitized  metal  plate  by 
means  of  photography  or  sunlight. 

HellograYure.^ffoupil's  Trench  process,  by  which 
the  object  is  photographed  on  copper  and  etched,  the 
result  being  not  unlike  copperplate  in  aqua-marine. 

Hallotype^A  method  of  photography  analogous  to 
the  process  of  lithography,  in  which  the  printing  surface, 
after  exposure  to  light  passing  through  a  photographic 
negative,  acquires  the  power  of  absorbing  water  in  the 
exact  proportion  in  which  it  has  bocn  protected  from 
the  action  of  light,  and  also  takes  ink  in  the  exact  ratio 
that  it  has,,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  light,  acquired 
the  power  to  repel  water.  Between  the  years  1809  and 
1872  Ernest  Bdwards,  formerly  of  Loudon,  now  of  New 


York  city,  made  a  number  of  improvements  in  collotype 
printing  which  resulted  in  the  heiiotype.  The  most  im- 
portant features  of  the  improvements  are  the  hardening 
of  the  gelatine  film  by  chrome  alum,  and  detaching  it 
from  the  support  upon  which  it  is  first  prepared.  When 
completed  it  is  a  thin  sheet  or  skin  of  gelatine,  tough  and 
flexible.  For  printing  it  maybe  placed  on  a  plato  of  zinc 
or  attached  to  a  cylinder.  It  may  be  preserved  and  used 
for  printing  as  occasion  may  demand.  See  Process 
Pujnting. 

Heliotypography. — An  early  name  for  one  of  the 

methods  of  process  engraving. 

Hell. — The  receptacle  for  broken  and  battered  letters ; 
the  old-inctal  box  ;  the  shoe.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of 
as  the  bell  box.  A  term  analogous  to  this  is  the  French 
and  Italian  devil's  box, 

Hempel,  Henry  Adolph,  the  inventor  of  (he  Hem- 
pel  quoin,  was  born  at  Waltorsburg,  in  the  duchy  of 
Gotha,  Germany,  in  1836 ;  he  served  his  apprenticeship 
in  tho  government  printing-office  of  Englehard  &  Rey- 
her,  in  the  city  of  Gotha,  and  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1866.  He  was  employed  at  various  places  here  as  a 
printer,  and  in  187S  conceived  the  idea  of  a  mechanical 
quoin,  Ilempei's  experiments  were  continued  until  in 
1878  he  devised  his  present  arrangement,  which  lias, 
however,  since  been  modified  and  has  proved  successful. 

Hempel  Quoin. — A  metal  quoin  in  tho  shape  of  a 
parallelogram,  divided  the  longest  way  diagonally.  By 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  the  action  of  a  key  op- 

tiix  ukmpil  quoin,  the  thickness  oi  the 

quoin  is  increased.  A 
tongue  in  ono  part  fits  into  a  hollow  in  the  other,  and 
thus  prevents  any  slipping  up  or  down.  In  practice 
this  quoin  is  found  to  hold  well  and  to  lock  up  conven- 
iently and  strongly. 

Henry,  John,  an  inventor  of  printing-presses  and  a 
writer  on  typography,  born  In  Ireland  in  1818,  came  to 
New  York  In  the  year  1843  after  learning  the  printer's 
trade.  In  1858  he  began  the  publication  of  a  journal 
called  the  Printer,  the  first  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  trade  in  this  country  which  was  not  linked  to  the 
fortunes  of  some  type-fouuder  or  ink-maker.  It  contin- 
ued with  regularity  until  ISflS,  and  a  few  numbers  were 
published  after  that  date.  Much  that  is  valuable  to  the 
tvpographlcal  historian  is  found  in  its  pages.  He  a  short 
time  afterwards  edited  the  Typographic  Messenger  for 
James  Conner's  Sons,  but  in  1868  began  the  manufacture 
of  printing-presses.  They  worked  well,  but  Mr,  Henry 
made  no  money  from  the  venture,  and  finally  sold  out 
his  rights.    He  later  invented  many  devices  which  were 

popular,  and  also  contributed  many  articles  to  the;  print- 
ing-trade journals.   He  died  on  May  13, 1889. 

Henry  Press. — A  press  made  of  various  sizes  suit- 
able for  printing  country  newspapers,  job-work  or  books 
and  invented  by  John  Henry,  It  was  a  large  cylinder, 
and  was  brought  out  about  the  time  of  the  war.  It  had 
a  crank,  by  which  the  pressman  could  move  the  machin- 
ery, if  desired,  no  steam  being  required. 

Hens. — The  end-pieces  of  a  brace,  The  centre  is  a 
cock,  and  together  they  ait  a  cock  and  hens. 

Herausgeber  (Ger,), — A  publisher  or  editor ;  not 
necessarily  an  author  or  writer.  The  expression  is  used 
in  connection  with  pamphlets,  newspapers,  reviews  and 
periodicals. 

Her&usziehen  (Ger.), — To  pull  Out. 

Herculean  Rule-Cutter. — A  small  but  very  strong 
cutting-machine  for  rules  or  leads,  used  in  England. 

Herhan,  L.  Stephen,  an  early  inventor  of  stereo- 
typing, who  brought  out  his  process  in  1797  in  Paris.  He 
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had  letters  made  like  matrixes,  so  that  when  composed 
the  metal  could  be  flowed  on  them  and  a  perfect  plate 
made.  The  process  proved  too  costly  for  general  use, 
Hiatus. — A  defect  in  the  text,  by  which  a  word  or 
words  may  ba  destroyed,  lost  or  omitted.  It  may  he 
very  extensive, 

Hlckok,  William  Onrille,  11  manufacturer  and 
resident  in  Harrisburg,  Pa, ,  born  on  October  9, 181 G,  near 
Warsaw,  Wyoming  County,  H.  T,    In  1834  he  entered 

his  father's  book- 
publishing  house  a3 
foreman,  and  soon 
began  hie  career  as 
a  mechanician  and 
Inventor.  There 
were  many  crude 
devices  with  which 
he  was  dissatisfied, 
such  as  the  hand- 
made pens,  and  lie 
set  himself  about 
Improving  them. 
In  1036  he  removed 
to  Chumbersburg, 
Pa.,  and  in  the  year 
1839  to  Harrisburg, 
the  business  in  the 
meantime  having 
passed  into  his 
hands.  In  1843  lie 
began  in  a  limited 
way  the  manufac- 
ture of  bookbinders'  machines  and  tools.  Seven  years 
later  he  erected  a  building  for  himself,  and  In  1854  the 
main  building,  at  present  occupied  by  the  works  which 
he  started,  was  put  up.  On  Jiily  80, 1886,  the  business 
was  changed  into  an  iucorpora ted  company,  Mr.  Hickok 
t>eing  president.  It  is  now  very  extensive.  STr.  Hickok 
died  On  May  25,  1891. 

Hierogljrphic— This  word  (derived  from  the  Greek 
ispoyXvtptxot,  sacred  character  or  engraving)  was  up- 
plied  by  ancient  writers  exclusively  to  the  sculpture  and 
inscriptions  on  public  monuments  in  Egypt,  because  it 
was  thought  that  they  could  be  understood  only  by  the 

Eriests  and  those  who  were  initiated  into  their  mysteries ; 
ut  in  modern  times  the  term  has  been  used  for  any  pic- 
ture-writing. This  is,  however,  inaccurate,  as  the  rep- 
resentations by  Indians  of  the  events  of  the  chase  or  o( 
war  can  in  no  case  bo  called  hieroglyphic ,  It  seems  more 
properly  to  apply  to  those  marks  drawn  originally  fjeni 
pictures,  by  which  events  are  remembered  and  thoughts 
communicated,  but  which  have  lost  their  original  form. 
Thus  in  German  a  dagger,  f,  indicates  death,  and  is  pre- 
fixed to  a  notice  of  decense.  In  the  sume  way  Germans 
write  □  m,  for  square  miles.  The  Egyptians  carried  this 
system  of  arbitrary  signs  to  a  great  extent,  and  as  they 
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had  no  other  writing  in  the  beginning  it  must  have  pu*- 
zled  the  priests  to  keep  these  mar  ks  in  remembrance.  A 
case  came  lately  under  observation  where  an  applopcd- 
dler,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  kept  an  account 
with  a  number  of  workmen.  One  of  them,  who  wore 
glasses,  wsvs  indicated  in  tho  vendor's  book  by  a  drawing 
of  the  spectacles,  and  against  this  were  upright  strikes, 
each  meaning  a  cent.  Other  workmen  had  other  signs. 
Thus,  in  Egypt,  particular  marks  were  used  to  indicate 
the  idea  of  king  or  of  war.  The  number  of  these  signs 
was  asserted  by  Clmmpollion  to  be  834,  of  which  perhaps 
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some  were  duplicates,  They  were  arranged  in  eighteen 
different  classes,  of  which  ten  signs  were  in  the  first,  or 
celestial  bodies ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  second, 
or  human  figures  taken  in  various  positions  and  sixty  in 
the  tlii  id,  or  human  limbs,  taken  separately.  After  a  long 
period  of  time  these  hieroglyphics  were  used  arbitrarily 
to  represent  sounds  or  letters,  and  It  is  believed  that  the 
original  alphabets  of  all  of  the  Oriental  nations  were  in 
like  manner  representative.  A  very  acute  professor  of 
Hebrew  in  New  England,  now  dead,  asserted,  and  this 
has  generally  been  taken  for  granted  by  other  Hebraists, 
that  the  original  alphabet  In  that  tongue  bore  a  resem- 
blance to  the  things*  whose  initials  they  were  borrowed 
from,  as  ox  (alcph),  houso  (both),  camel  (gimel),  hollow 
(tlaletli),  and  so  on.  See  under  Hekkew Pulnthto  for 
a  complete  list.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
study  of  hieroglyphics,  but  It  cannot  be  said  thAt  the 
most  learned  in  this  line  have  acquired  the  key  com- 
pletely. They  are  more  like  the  well-informed  school- 
boy who  has  taken  his  Latin  lessons  regularly  being  put 
to  translating  difficult  authors  he  hits  never  before  seen, 
while  lie  has  no  dictionary  or  grammar.  In  many  cases 
he  will  be  successful,  but  in  others  lie  will  make  the  most 
egregious  blunders. 
High, — Type  or  blocks  which  stand  higher  than  the 

remainder  of  the  form.  New  type  Stands  higher  than 
tbat  which  is  worn,  but  type  heated  to  make  newspaper 
matrixes  becomes  longer  than  type  not  SO  heated. 

High  Line. — A  term  applied  to  a  type  which  ranges 
above  the  rest  in  a  line. — MaeEdlar. 

High.  Qu-ftdl&ts. — Quadrate  used  in  stereotyping  or 
clcctrotyping  which  arc  nearly  as  high  as  the  type  upon 
which  characters  are  found.  They  are  thus  made  to  pre- 
vent the  plaster  or  was  from  descending  into  tho  hollows 
between  the  words,  as  they  would  render  the  removal  of 
the  mold  difficult  and  very  likely  cause  breaks. 

High  Spaces — Spaces  purposely  made  higher  than 
usual  that  they  may  he  employed  in  elcetnityping  or 
stereotyping.  The  space  ascends  to  about  eighty-six 
ono-lmndrcdths  of  an  inch  in  height.  These  should  not 
be  mixed  with  low  spaces. 

Hill,  Isaac,  a  celebrated  editor  and  printer.  Hill 
learned  his  trade  in  the  office  of  the  Amherst  Cabinet. 
He  was  bom  in  Ashburnham,  Mass.,  on  April  6,  1788. 
In  1809  he  settled  at  Concord,  N,  1-1,,  where  he  was  for 
many  years  the  editor  of  the  Patriot.  In  1880  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Semite,  and  In  18517  was 
chosen  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  continued  in 
Oilice  by  re-election  three  terms.  He  was  a  very  skillful 
politician  and  wielded  great  influence  In  ■Washington. 
He  died  on  March  %%,  1851. 

Hill,  Rowland,  an  English  postal  reformer,  He 
was  bom  at  Kidderminster,  England,  in  October,  1735. 
In  1833  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  South  Aus- 
tralian Commission,  in  which  capacity  he  aided  in  found- 
ing and  organizing  the  colony  of  South  Australia,  In 
1835  he  took  out  a  patent  for  a  press  intended  to  print 
either  with  stereotype-plates  or  movable  type,  and  em- 
bodying an  Improved  Inking  apparatus.  It  was  designed 
to  print  a  continuona  roll  of  paper  on  both  sides  at  one 
operation,  whieh  Was  to  he  Cut  up  Into  Sheets.  Means 
wore  also  suggested  fordoing  this  simultaneously  on  two 
rolls,  So  that  two  copies  could  be  struck  off  at  One  revo- 
lution of  the  cylinders.  The  machine  was  actually  con- 
structed at  the  expense  of  about  £2,000,  and  was  for  a 
while  in  operation ;  but  a  difficulty  attending  the  im- 
pression of  stamps  upon  every  copy,  which  was  then 
required  by  law  to  he  done.  Interfered  with  its  use,  and 
tho  proper  subsidiary  machinery  also  had  to  he  devised. 
The  invention  came  too  soon.  Hill's  attention  was  soon 
after  absorbed  by  Sis  schemes  for  postal  reform,  and  he 
paid  no  f  urther  attention  to  tho  press. 

Hind  Posto.— Upright  posts  at  the  rear  of  a  wooden 
hand-press  which  serve  to  stiffen  It.  On  one  comer  was 
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the  ink-block ;  a  middlo  piece  served  as  a  support  for  tho 
bed  when  it  was  completely  run  in. 

Hind  Rails. — Horizontal  pieces  of  wood  fitting  at 
one  end  into  the  cheeks  of  a  wooden  band-press  and  at  the 
other  into  the  hind  posts. 

History. — One  of  the  chief  departments  of  literature, 
which  furnishes  an  immense  field  for  all  departments  of 
typographical  labor.   It  is  a  narrative  of  events, 

HiatOiy  Of  Ptbiting-. — An  account  of  the  various 
events,  which  relate  to  this  subject  will  he  found  under 

PHIKTEMa,  the   EHVEHTIOJf  OY  PtHNriNGt,  GU1rENBBlMl, 

Fosr,  Kowtkr  and  SciHOEVPtia,  and  the  names  of  the 
particular  individuals. -who  have  since  become  famous  in 
the  art,  afi  well  as  under  the  titles  of  tho  various  towns 
and  countries  where  printing  has  been  carried  on.  Many 
other  headings,  also,  will  afford  more  or  leas  connected 
accounts  of  various  events  which  have  happened  in  the 
development  of  the  calling. 

HoebUtb-Ogmphie  (Ger.), — Au  etching  on  stone  in 
relief,  Btrong  enough  to  be  electrotyped. 

Hochaelt  (Ger,),— A  doublet. 

Hoe. — The  name  of  a  distinguished  family  of  invent- 
ors and  machinists  who  have  been  engaged  in  mttking 
presses  for  nearly  three-quartet's  of  a  century.  The 
original  Hoe  was  Robert,  who  name  to  this  country  in 
1803.  He  was  a  native  of  tlie  town  of  Hose,  I<eicester- 
shirc,  England,  where  he  was  born  in  1784.  Ho  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  Carpenter,  but,  attracted  by  reports  of  the 
condition  of  the  workingmen  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
purchased  the  remainder  of  his  time  when  nineteen  years 
old  and  came  to  tho  United  States  Yellow  fever  was 
prevalent  when  ho  arrived,  but  he  found  shelter  with 
Orant  Thorbura,  a  seedsman,  where  he  also  was  attacked 
with  the  epidemic.  After  his  recovery  he  established 
himself  as  a  carpenter,  and  shortly  afterwards  married  a 
daughter  of  Matthew  Smith,  of  Westchester,  He  con- 
tin  <ied  as  a  carpenter  and  printer's  joiner  for  many  years, 
also  makks  hobby-horses ;  but  soon  after  his  brother-in- 
law,  Peter  Smith,  invented  a  printing-press  ho  entered 
into  partnership  with  him  and  another  brother,  Matthew, 
It  was  a  good  press,  and  the  demand  increased  sufficiently 
for  Hoe  to  announce  himself  as  a  printing-press  make:'  in 
1635,  hoth  his  brothers-in-law  having  died.  About  this 
time  Jonas  Booth,  an  Ingenious  printer,  had  constructed 
a  power-press,  which  was  in  nso  in  New  York  Jot  print- 
ing a  Murray's  Grammar;  Treadwell  had  invented  an- 
other, which  was  employed  in  Boston,  and  the  Daily 
Advertiser  had  imported  a  third  from  England.  These 
facts,  together  with  the  favorable  reports  he  had  from 
London  as  to  the  working:  of  machine-presses,  induced 
Hoe  to  study  their  principles  carefully,  and  he  began  to 
repair  them  when  called  upon.  Soon  after  he  began  their 
manufacture,  the  first  press  of  his  make  being  used  on 
the  Commercial  Advertiser  of  New  York.  About  1880 
his  health  began  to  fail,  and  the  conduct  of  business  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  oldest  son  and  his  nephew,  Matthew 
Smith,  the  son  of  his  old  partner.  He  died  in  1833  at  tile 
age  of  forty- nine.    No  authentic  portrait  of  htm  exists. 

Richard  March  Hoe,  the  oldest  son  of  Robert  Hoe,  who 
was  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  only  twenty  yeiirs 
of  age,  made  decided  improvements  in  the  business.  He 
enlarged  the  works  on  Gold  street,  bought  land  at  the 
corner  of  BrOOmo  and  Sheriff  streets,  purchased  the  Wash- 
ington press  from  Rust  &  Tumey,  added  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel  circular-saws  to  his  business,  and  applied 
himself  sedulously  to  the  improvement  of  the  cylinder 
press,  The  type  of  machine  adopted  Ijy  him  was  that 
devised  by  Napier,  the  large  single  cylinder,  hut  it  was 
soon  better  constructed  than  it  was  in  England.  Tho 
genius  of  Hoe  as  a  mechanic  was  quickly  shown  by  the 
improvements  he  made,  and  it  soon  became  known  that 
no  metal  work  could  be  betteT  executed  than  in  his  shop. 
In  1943  he  admitted  into  partnership  with  himself  his 
brothers  Bobcrt  Hoe  and  Poter  Smith  Hoe,  aud  he  ap- 
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plied  himself  to  the  construction  of  the  rotary  press. 
This  was  finally  accomplished,  and  the  new  machine  was 
put  into  operation  on  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  In  1847, 
The  principle  of  rotary  impression  was  not  new.  It  had 
been  thought  of  by  Nicholson  in  the  last  century,  had 
been  applied  hy  the  Christian  Advocate  in  New  York  in 
less,  and  was  reinvented  Holland  Hill  in  England 
in  1SS5.  Wilkinson  hud  also  trad  the  plan  here ;  but 
tho  machines  m  ade  by  Colonel  Hoe  were  practical .  They 
did  the  work  every  day,  and  there  was  no  need  of  fur- 
ther experiment  to  remove  defects.  Their  construction 
preceded  by  several 
months  tho  press  of 
Applegath  in  London, 
arranged  somewhat 
like  it,  but  with  a  ver- 
tical instead  of  a  hor- 
izontal cylinder.  It 
also  worked  better,  as 
the  London  Times,  for 
which  it  was  made, 
discarded  Applegath's 
machines  In  the  end 
and  introduced  those 
made  by  Hoe,  Num- 
bers had  previously 
been  made  for  other 
English  j  ournals. 
These  machines  were 
first  made  with  four 
cylinders,  and  those 
with  sir,  eight  and  ten 
were  afterwards  constructed .  All  of  these  were  in  opera- 
tlon  before  i860,  See  Press,  Besides  these  Colonel  Hoe 
had  constructed  large  and  small  cylinder  aud  double- 
cylinder  presses,  and  almost  all  of  the  tools  and  imple- 
ments of  the  bookbinder's  and  printer's  trades.  He  also 
made  every  variety  of  wooden  implement  used  In  these 
occupations,  this  work  fn  lfUo  constituting  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  business,  but  forming  only  a  small  portion 
twenty  years  later.  The  Introduction  of  paper  stereo- 
typing rendered  possible  the  introduction  of  newer  and 
more  compact  presses,  aud  good  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  opportunity.  One  other  American  and  one  English 
manufacturer  succeeded  in  bringing  out  machines  and 
availing  themselves  of  this  new  device-  before  it  was 
adojiteJ  by  tho  Hoes ;  but  it  proved  very  successf ul  in 
their  hands.  The  former  swift  presses  were  as  bill  as  an 
ordinary  three-story  house  in  tho  country,  and  excited 
the  wonder  of  the  spectator  from  their  size  and  complex- 
ity of  parts ;  tho  new  could  be  put  into  a  bachelor's  hall 
bedroom.  The  number  of  attendants  was  greatly  dimin- 
fslied,  as  the  later  machines  were  fed  by  a  web.  See  Weu 
Presses.  Many  other  devices  wore  originated  or  per- 
fected by  Colonel  Hoe.  Shortly  after  lihe  close  of  the 
Civil  "War  the  establishment  removed  from  Gold  street 
to  the  corner  of  Broome  and  Sheriff  streets,  where  a  fine 
manufactory  had  been  erected,  covering  an  entire  block. 
In  1S59  the  manufactory  of  Adams  presses  in  Boston  was 
bought,  and  auout  the  end  of  tho  war  works  were  begun 
in  London.  The  last  years  of  Richard  M .  H  oe's  life  were 
occupied  in  collecting  a  library  on  typography,  which 
was,  how  ever,  d  ispeTHed  after  J  iis  death.  This  happened 
on  June  7,  188$,  in  Florence,  Jbily,  while  traveling  for 
pleasure.  He  will  long  be  remembered  in  New  York  as 
a  kindly,  whole-souled  man,  having  great  ability  in  his 
calling,  and  of  sterling  worth.  A  marble  bust  of  him  is 
in  possession  of  the  New  York  Typothetu?.  Peter  Smith 
Hoe  is  now  the  only  one  of  his  brothers  living.  Robert 
Hoe,  a  sun  of  Robert  and  grandson  of  the  original  Robert, 
is  ft  weH-lniown  booh-eollefitor,  and  wns  one  of  the  found- 
ers and  the  first  president  of  the  Grolier  Olub. 

Hoe  Press.— The  name  of  a  large  number  of  presses 
manufactured  since  1838  by  Robert  Hoc  and  his  sons, 
grandsons  and  successors.  At  first  those  were  wooden 
presses  and  tho  Smith  and  Bust  presses,  tho  last  better 
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known  as  the  Washington.  About  they  teg™ 
making  machine-presses  on  the  Napier  model ;  in  1838 
the  double  Napier  pres3,  and  in  1847  the  type-revolving 
press.  Later  improvements  have  been  the  stop-cylinder 
and  the  web  perfecting  press,  Some  of  the  distinctive 
features  of  these  presses  will  be  mentioned  under  the  arti- 
cles Presses  and  Web  Presses.  A  very  great  variety 
of  machinery  is  now  manufactured  by  tins  bouse. 

Hoffmann,  Francois  Ignaee  Joseph. — An  in- 
ventor of  a  system  of  stereotyping  in  1188  called  poly- 
typy  or  logotypy.  Hoffmann  made  a  matrix  of  clay 
and  plaster-of-paris,  mixed  with  gum  and  potato  starch ; 
bis  experiments  continued  until  1793.  He  was  aa  Alsa- 
tian by  birth, 

Hoja,  Imprest)  on.  (Sp.)t — A  sheet  printed  on  one 
or  both  aides. 

Hojas  de  Guarda  (Bp,)  — Mydeaves  of  a  book. 
KojaB  de  Lata  (Sp.),— Strips  of  tin,  in  the  form  of 
leads,  used  in  making  register  on  the  press. 

Holbein,  Hana.— A  celebrated  painter  of  tlie  six- 
teenth century,  who  was  also  noted  tor  his  masterly  en- 
gravings upon  wood.  It  is  not  known  exactly  when  he 
was-  born  or  where,  but  the  date  has  been  placed  between 
1495  and  1499,  and  most  biographers  believe  that  the 
place  was  Augsburg,  Holbein's  reputation  as  a  wood- 
engraver  is  chiefly  founded  on  ft  series  of  illustrations 
known  as  the  Bane*  of  Death.  JHe  died  of  tlie  plague 
in  England  in  1554. 

Holds  Out  or  Hot  Holds  Ont-— These  terms  are 
applicable  to  the  quires  of  white  paper,  to  wrougbt-off 
heaps,  to  gathered  books,  and  to  sorts  of  letter.  If  quires 
of  white  paper  have  twenty-five  sheets  each  in  them  they 
say  the  paper  holds  out  five  and  twenties.  Of  wrought- 
off  heaps,  the  heap  that  comes  off  first  in  gathering  is 
said  not  to  hold  out.  Of  gathered  books,  if  the  intended 
number  of  perfect  books  are  gathered  they  say  the  im- 
pression holds  out  ;  but  if  the  intended  number  of  per- 
fect books  cannot  be  gathered  off  the  heaps  they  say  the 
impression  holds  not  out.  And  so  for  sorts  of  letter. — 
Stover. 

Hole. — An  ancient  term  for  a  private  Or  unlicensed 
printing-office.  This  very  expressive  word  gives  a  good 
description  of  the  place  where  such  work  was  executed. 
It  must  have  beon  in  a  room  which  would  not  be  likely 
to  attract  attention ;  it  could  not  have  been  on  a  thor- 
oughfare or  other  open  space.  W  Indows  must  be  dosed, 
space  was  small,  tlie  work  hurried,  and  the  men  must 
have  often  slept  there.  Later  this  term  was  applied  to 
places  where  obscene  works  were  printed. 

Holland-— Tills  is  the  name  usually  given  by  English- 
speaking  people  to  the  country  known  to  the  French  as 
the  Pays-Baa  and  to  the  Germans  as  the  Niederlande, 
Holland,  or  tlie  Netherlands,  to  located  in  the  westerly 
part  of  Europe  and  borders  On  the  North  Sea.  It  has 
been  asserted  by  some  people,  and  it  is  still  claimed  by 
many,  that  printing  was  invented  in  Haarlem,  Holland, 
before  1440,  The  earliest  work  to  which  a  date  is  at- 
tached is  in  1473.  After  Holl  and  had  secured  recognition 
of  her  independence  from  Spain  tlie  press  was  very  pro- 
ductive, The  first  improved  manual  press  was  by  Blaew 
of  Amsterdam,  and  the  types  cut  at  Haarlem  and  else- 
where maintained  for  years  ii  superiority  over  those  of 
the  remainder  of  Bui-opc.  English  printers  were  sup- 
plied with  their  best  fonts  from  Holland  until  Caslon 
urose,  and  the  famous  family  of  printers  known  as  Elze- 
vir will  be  remembered  as  "long  as  typography  lias  an 
existence.  Amsterdam  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  book 
trade,  as  well  as  of  newspapers.  Some  years  ago  Hol- 
land had,  with  a  population  of  three  and a  half  millions, 
867  hand-press  printers  and  88  steam-printers,  with  15i! 
manufacturers  and  wholesale  den-lers  in  paper.  There 
were  eighty-aoven  bookbinders  and  ten  map  and  chart 
publishers. 
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Hollanders.  (Ger.). — To  pasto  tlie  sheets  of  a  book 
together  on  the  back,  using  no  sowing  or  other  binding 
to  Keep  them  together. 

Hollow  Quadrate.— Pieoes  of  type  metal  So  cast 
that  in  the  centre  there  is  a  round  or  ovwl  space,  Where 
the  curvo  most  nearly  approaches  the  centre  of  tlio  sides 
the  wail  between  is  very  thin,  Thoy  arc  much  used  as 
frames  or  chases  for  miniature  job-work. 

Holt,  John,  an  early  printer  of  New  York  city,  was 
bom  at  Williamsburgh,  Va,,  in  1781.  Emailing  as  a  mer- 
chant, he  went  North,  and  in  conjunction  with  James 
Parker  published  the  Connecticut  Gazette  at  Hartford  in 
1755.  After  a  time  he  wont  to  New  York,  becoming  the 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Gazette,  which  was  the  boldest 
in  tone  of  all  the  newspapers  in  that  city,  opposing  the 
acts  of  tlie  Icing's  advisers  strenuously,  The  Journal  was 
the  name  of  a  paper  of  Holt  which  succeeded  the  Gazette, 
in  which  he  had  no  proprietary  interest,  In  1170  Holt 
established  a  press  at  Norfolk,  V  a.,  which  was  seiied  by 
I-ord  Dunmore  in  1775  on  account  of  its  revolutionary 
doctrines.  Holt's  Now  York  Journal  was  published  un- 
til 1770,  when  the  British  occupied  the  city ;  it  was  then 
issued  at  Esopus  and  Poughkeepsie,  He  was  the  printer 
to  the  State  during  the  Revolution.  After  the  war  he 
returned  to  New  York,  obtained  a  new  face  of  type  and 
printed  a  semi-weekly  paper.  He  died  on  January  30, 
1764.  His  wife  continued  the  newspaper,  which  was  sold 
in  1787  to  Thomas  Greeuleaf 

HolZSchneidekujlSt  (Ger.).— The  art  of  wOod-en- 
graving  in  all  of  its  forms. 

HolEBchneider  (Ger,).— 'Wood-engraver. 

HolSachndtt  (Ger,). — A  wood-cut. 

Homfcro  (,Sp.).~- The  shoulder  of  type. 

Home  for  Union  Printers.— By  the  liberality  of 
George  W.  Oliildsand  Anthony  J.  Drexel  of  Philadelphia, 
who  each  gave  $5,000  to  the  International  Typographi- 
cal Union,  a  home  for  printers  was  established  by  that 
organization  at  Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  eighty  acres  of 
ground  having  been  given  by  residents  of  that  place  for 
tills  purpose.  Mr.  Ciiilds,  wiio  hud  previously  made 
many  benefactions  iu  a  modest  way  for  the  relief  of  the 
craft,  determined  in  1688  to  give  a  considerable  fund  for 
tiny  object  which  they  might  deem  desirable,  and  was 
joined  m  this  by  Mr,  Drcxcl,  The  money  was  allowod 
to  remain  at  interest,  while  each  year  tlie  union  printers 
gave  the  value  of  a  thousand  ems  of  typo.  At  the  ses- 
sion at  Denver  in  18&9  it  was  resolved  to  use  this  fund 
for  tlie  establishment  of  a  home,  and  Colorado  Springs 
was  chosen  as  the  place.  The  constriction  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  preparation  of  the  grounds  occupied  about 
two  years.  It  was  formally  opened  by  Mr.  Childs  on 
May  IS,  1893,  addresses  also  being  delivered  by  James 
McKenna,  the  vice-president  of  tlie  International  Typo- 
graphical Union,  iinrt  Jaeob  H.  Gal  linger.  United  States 
(senator  from  Jvew  Hampshire,  who  was  formerly  a  jour- 
neyman printer.  There  was  n  very  large  attendance  at 
tho  opening  ceremomos,  including  many  officers  and 
members  of  tho  Typographical  Union  and  the  members 
of  tho  National  Press  Association.  The  building  is  four 
stories  mid  basement  in  height.  A  square  tower  pro  jects 
from  tlie  building  at  tlie  south  and  a  round  tower  at  the 
north  end.  These  towers  rise  one  hundred  feet  above 
grade,  Tlie  structure  is  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet 
long  by  forty-four  feet  wide,  with  a  wing  twenty  by 
forty- four  feet,  and  is  built  of  gray  lava  stone  with  red 
sandstone  trimmings.  There  are  sixty-three  rooms,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  furnished  by  various  unions. 
The  total  money  paid  out  was  $36,  &1 6,44,  The  receipts 
for  the  home  have  been  $70,831},  There  is,  therefore,  a 
surplus  on  hand  of  $9,708.50,  after  deducting  one  unpaid 
bill  of  $8, 108.  A  number  of  gifts  have  lately  been  made 
towards  the  purposes  of  this  institution  by  tlie  employing 
printers  of  the  laTgo  cities,  principally  for  a  library,  ana 
it  is  supposed  others  will  join  in  this  movement 
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Hook  trp.— The  cod  of  a  lino  turned  over  and  brack- 
eted into  the  line  above. 

Hooker,  John.— An  Englishman  who  invented  a 
typesetting-machine  of  much  merit.  Ha  was  a  manager 
in  Clowes'a  printing-office.  Li  his  machine  electricity 
Is  used  to  communicate  between  Hie  key-board  and  the 
type-channels ;  distribution  is  done  by  hand. 

Hopkins,  George  Folliott,  an  early  printer  of  New 
York,  was  born  at  Amenta,  Dutchess  County,  N.  T.,  on 
June  1,  1770.  It  is  supposed  that  Hopkins  learned  the 
printing  trade  at  Hartford,  as  lie  was  first  known  in  New 
York  in  1796  in  conjunction  with  Noah  Webster,  the  lex- 
icographer, who  had  previously  resided  in  Connecticut. 
He  wiia  the  publisher  of  the  Minerva,  the  Federalist  or- 
gan, and  speedily  attained  the  highest  reputation  as  a 
printer  of  taste  and  correctness.  Dr.  John  W.  Francis 
declared  that  for  mtmy  yeftra  in  New  York  almost  all 
manuscript  works  were  executed  either  by  Hopkins  or 
Jonathan  Seymour,  who  was  In  partnership  with  Iiiin  for 
a  portion  of  the  time.  About  J8S5  Hopkins  sold  out  his 
printing-office  and  went  to  the  West,  but  soon  returned, 
having  heen  unfortunate.  He  continued  in  business, 
the  last  few  years  in  a  smaller  way  than  formerly,  until 
about  1S45,  when  he  removed  to  his  farm  near  Railway, 
K.  J.,  dying  there  on  August  9, 18±8.  Ho  was  twice  mar- 
ried, one  of  his  daughters  being  the  wife  of  George  Pope 
Morris,  the  poet. 

Horn-Book. — A  contrivance  which  existed  before 
the  invention  of  printing  and  which  w«  designed  to  pro- 


vide  an  indestructible  school-book  for  boys,  The  horn- 
book was  a  small  broadside  made  up  of  the  alphabet  at 
the  top,  in  capitals  Mid  small  letters,  a list  of  the  vowels, 
a  number  of  the  commonest  syllables,  and  the  Lord's 


Prayer,  This  single  leaf  was  set  in  a  wooden  frame, 
fashioned  with  a  handle  at  the  bottom  like  a  lady's  hand- 
glass. In  the  handle  there  was  a  hole  for  a  string  so  that 
tho  horn-book  could  be  slung  to  the  school-boy's  belt. 
Covering  the  printed  sheet,  and  protecting  it  from  tho 
boy's  destructive  finger-nails,  there  was  a  plate  of  horn 
shaved  down  thin  enough  to  make  It  perfectly  transpa- 
rent. Sometimes  the  prm  ted  sheet  was  Sim  ply  pasted  on 
the  plate  of  horn. 

Horquilla  (Sp,).— Tho  fork,  a  piece  in  stop-cylinder 
and  other  presses  which  detains  the  cylinder  at  the  mo- 
ment of  gauging  the  sheet. 

Horse. — The  stage  on  the  bank  upon  which  press- 
men lay  the  heap  of  paper.    See  Bahk. 

Horses. — Pressmen  were  thus  called  on  account  of 
the  Arduous  and  exhausting  character  of  their  labor, — 

Hoiking. — Charging  for  work  before  it  5 a  executed. 
Dead  horse,  money  thus  obtained  which  must  lie  paid 
hack,    Horsing  it,  to  read  proof  without  a  copy-holder. 

Hose. — In  a  wooden  hand-press,  tho  box  which  sur- 
lwndcd  the  spindle  or  screw  and  held  it  in  a  perpen- 
dicular position,  It  ■watt  itself  held  in  place  by  being 
inserted  in  the  tin,  a  shelf  extending  from  one  upright 
post  to  tho  other. 

Hose  Hooks.— Hooka  fastened  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  hose  or  bos  in  which  the  screw  of  a  wooden  hand- 
press  turns.  They  n't  into  corresponding  hooks  on.  the 
top  of  the  platen ,  and  serve  to  keep  that  suspended, 

Hot  1?ieBflAng. — A,  mode  of  pressing  by  means  of 
hot  plates  laid  at  Intervals  between  the  ordinary  press- 
ing-boards and  pieced  in  a  powerful  press.  This  gives 
a  high  polish  to  the  paper  and  ink.  It  is  now  rarely 
resorted  to  in  America,  as  the  object  Is  attained  by  dry 
printing  with  hard  packing.  It  Seems  to  have  been  In- 
vented hy  Baskerville  iu  the  last  century,  and  was  in  use 
In  New  York  and  Philadelphia  as  early  as  1808.  See 
Wajuehoubing. 

Hot  Rolling.  —  A  mode  of  rollin  g  hy  means  of  heated 
cylinders  whieh  both  dry  and  press  the  work  at  the  same 
time.   See  Gill's  Hot-Kollinq  Ma ch ink, 

Houghton,  Henry  Ooeor,  a  distinguished  printer  of 
Cambridge,  Mass, ,  was  born  at  Sutton,  Vt. ,  on  April  SO, 
1833.  lie  entered  the 
printer's  calling atBur- 
lington,  in  that  State, 
and  remained  in  that 
town  until  he  had 
learned  all  that  his  em- 
ployer could  teach  him. 
He  was  subsequently 
employed  at  Nunda, 
N.  T.  Returning  to 
Vermont  he  entered  the 
University  at  Hurling- 
ton,  and  four  years 
later,  in  184(1,  was  grad- 
uated from  that  insti- 
tution. He  then  at- 
tempted to  find  a  place 
as  a  teacher,  but  failed, 
and  went  to  Boston, 
there  setting  type  fn 
the  day  time  and  re- 
porting lectures  and  speeches  in  the  evening.  He  ac- 
cepted a  proposition  made  by  a  friend  to  join  in  a  print- 
ing venture  at  Cambridge  in  J 840,  Hie  firm  being  Bolles 
&  Houghton .  After  Mr.  Bolles  retl  red,  three  years  later, 
Mr.  Houghton  removed  the  printing-ofliue  to  its  present 
location,  and  named  it  the  Riverside  Press.  The  accu- 
racy and  pfdns  displayed  in  composition,  with  the  even- 
ness and  regularity  of  presswork,  soon  gave  him  a  good 
reputation,  and  the  establishment  speedily  required  en- 
largement.  Iu  1884  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
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Hnrd  &,  Houghton,  Ijook  publishers,  -with  offices  in  New 
York  and  Boston.  It  afterwards  became  noughton, 
Osgood  &  Co.,  and  later  Houghton,  Mifflin  &,  Co.  Mr. 
Houghton  has  been  mayor  of  Cambridge  and  president 
of  the  Boston  Master  Printers'  Club,  and  is  an  honorary 
member  of  the  New  York  Typothetffl, 

Houghton,  Thomas  Shaw,  author  of  the  Printer's 
E very-Bay  Book,  died  in  Southport,  England,  in  1871. 
His  book,  published  thirty  years  before,  had  considerable 
value.  It  had  an  account  of  how  newspapers  should  be 
made  up,  and  gave  the  firet  Mute  for  labor-saying  furni- 
ture, rules  and  leads. 

Houre. — 1.  Pressmen  once  counted  their  work  in 
tokens  of  850  sheets  as  hours.  Thia  usage,  however, 
went  out  long  before  hand-presses  were  superseded  by 
power-presses.  It  gave  too  high  a  standard  of  perform- 
ance, for  few  pressmen  could  pull  and  few  could  beat  as 
fast  as  this,  even  on  one-pull  presses.  With  two-pull 
presses,  of  course,  the  difficulty  was  increased,  It  is  not 
probable  that  many  pressmen  ever  made  a  practice  of 
exceeding  2,000  pulls  in  a  day  of  ten  hours.  8.  Prayers 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  appointed  to  bo  said  at 
certain  hours  in  the  day.  Those  written  and  painted  for 
great  ladies,  kings  and  noblemen  were  the  most  skillful 
productions  of  tho  day.  They  wcro  enriched  with  minia- 
tures, landscapes,  representations  drawn  from  the  Scrip- 
tures or  from,  popular  hagiology,  audi  were  bound  with 
exceeding  care.  Fine  examples  even  now  bring  great 
sums.  8.  Compositors  reckon  their  lines  when  working 
in  companionships  by  bom's,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
type  and  its  measure.   Not  used  in  America. 

House  Markt). — Corrections  in  proofs  which  the 
piece-hand  is  not  expected  to  execute, — Jaw&i.  Such 
marks  ore  known  in  America  as  office  marks, 

Howe,  George,  proprietor  of  the  Sydney  Qanette, 
wlio  Introduced  the  art  of  printing  into  New  South 
■Wales.  He  whs  horn  in  St.  KlttS,  In  the  West  Indies. 
He  went  to  New  South  Wales  in  18Q0,  and  shortly  after- 
wards, induced  the  authorities  to  Send  for  typo  and  a  press 
to  London.  When  they  reached  there  he  took  them  in 
charge  read  brought  out  the  Gazette  on  March  5,  1803. 
The  colony  was  then  fifteen  years  old.  He  had  great 
difficulties  in  getting  supplies  or  in  repairing  any  acci- 
dent, as  he  was  six  months  distant  from  London,  and  a 
letter  would  not  lie  answered  under  a  yew,  A  strict 
censorship  was  also  established,  his  proofs  frequently 
being  marked  so  as  to  be  unrecognizable.  He  died  on 
May  11, 1831,  being  then  fifty-two  years  of  age. 

Howe,  Joseph,  the  son  of  a  Loyalist  editor  who 
emigrated  from  Massachusetts  to  Nova  Scotia  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  was  bum  In  Halifax  on  Decem- 
ber 135  1304.  When  he  Was  thirteen  he  began  to  learn 
the  printer's  trade,  and  in  1337  became  part  proprietor 
of  the  Weekly  Chronicle.  The  next  year  he  was  sole 
proprietor  of  the  Nova  Bcotlan.  He  was  elected  to  Par- 
liament in  1833,  and  became  in  1840  a  member  of  tho 
Provincial  Cabinet.  He  was  a  man  of  g^reat  Influence, 
a  fine  orator,  and  the  leader  of  his  political  party.  In 
1868  ho  became  premier.  When  it  was  proposed  to  have 
Nova  Scotia  enter  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  one  of 
the  confederation  he  opposed  it  with  all  his  strength. 
After  it  was  accomplished  he  became  president  of  the 
council  and  afterwards  secretary  of  state.  He  died  in 
Halifax  on  June  1, 1873. 

Hub.— Each  of  the  projecting  thick  bands  on  the  back 
of  a  blank-book. 

Huber  FrBBs.— -A  series  of  presses  nmdc  at  Taun- 
ton, Mass.,  comprising  a  two  revolution,  two  color  and 
perfecting  press.  In  the  latter  the  sheet  is  fed  at  one 
side,  and  passing  between  tiic  bed  and  one  impression 
cylinder  receives  the  impression  from  the  first  form ;  it 
is  then  taken  by  the  grippers  to  the  other  impression 
cylinder  and  carried  up  between  the  two  cylinders  and 
around  between  the  bed  again,  where  it  receives  an  tm- 
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prcssion  from  tho  second  form  upon  Its  opposite  side. 
ThcTo  is  an  offset  apparatus  to  diminish  the  chance  of 
injury  by  the  transferring  of  ink  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  To  all  these  presses  there  is  im  easy  reversal  and 
very  littlo  jar. 

Hudson,  Frederic,  the  author  of  a  History  of 
Journalism,  was  born  tvt  (Juincy,  Mass.,  in  1819.  He 
early  went  to  New  York,  becoming  connected  with  tho 
New  York  Herald  and  advancing  by  successive  steps 
from  the  lowest  rounds  of  the  ladder  until  he  became 
managing  editor.  He  occupied  that  position  during  the 
Civil  War.  He  retired  on  a  pension  shortly  afterwards 
to  Concord,  and  there  wrote  his  Journalism  m  the  United 
States  from  1690  to  1S72.  It  contains  many  facts  other- 
wise inaccessible,  and  is  distinguished  for  uccuracy  and 
fair-mindedness.  lie  died  in  Concord  on  October  31, 1  $75, 
in  consequence  of  an  accident, 

Btueoa  (Sp.). — A  term  applied  to  broad-faced  type. 

Huella  (Sp.).— An  impression  which  shows  on  the 
hack  of  a  sheet  when  printed, 

Hughs,  John,  a  printer  of  London,  born  at  Thame, 
Oxfordshire,  in  1703.  He  received  a  liberal  education  at 
Ktpn  College,  and  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  a 
printer  in  London.  Hughs  began  business  for  himself 
in  173d,  and  ranked  for  years  very  high  in  his  profession. 
About  1703  lie  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  Lord 
North,  who  had  been  his  school-fellow  at  Eton,  the  ap- 
pointment of  printer  to  Parliament.  He  died  on  Bep- 
tember  30,  1771,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry, 
who  retired  in  170&  and  died  in  1810.  This  house  was 
the  predecessor  of  that  of  Hansard. 

Hungary. — A  country  in  the  middle  of  Europe,  polit- 
ically annexed  to  the  empire  of  Austria,  and  from  which 
tho  emperor  derives  the  lesser  of  his  two  title*,  imperial 
and  royal.  The  language  Is  unlike  all  others  in  Europe 
west  of  Turkey,  and  belongs  to  the  Tartar  group.  In 
its  earlier  year's  Hungarian  was  not  cultivated,  all  rec- 
ords tuid  letters  being  in  Latin,  and  that  toncuo  was  em- 
ployed for  all  public  purposes  and  as  the  language  of 
parliament  and  the  universities  until  1848.  Neverthe- 
less, there  13  a  large  body  of  Hungarian  literature,  mostly 
the  creation  of  this  century  ana  the  last.  Many  books 
are  now  printed  in  Magyar.  There  are  now  more  than 
BOO  Hungarian  newspapers,  307  of  which  are  published 
in  tlie  capital,  Budapest,  Besides  those  there  arc  181 
magazines  and  newspapers  printed  in  foreign  (not  Ilsg- 
yaric)  languages  within  tho  kingdom. 

HurerLkind  (Ger.). — A  line  which  runs  over,  ending 
a  paragraph  on  two,  three  or  four  letters,  something 
which  is  always  forbidden  in  good  houses. 

Husillo  (Sp.).— The  spindle  of  a  hand-press. 

Hydraulic  Press,. — A  machine  in  which  tho  pres- 
sure of  a  piston  on  a  body  of  water  of  relatively  small 
sectional  area  is  made  to  propagate  the  force  to  a  cylin- 
der of  multiple  area,  where  the  force  is  directly  as  the  dif- 
ference and  the  speed  inversely  as  the  difference,  It  Is 
also  known  as  the  hydrostatic  presu.  A  press  operating 
on  this  principle  is  used  In  printing-offices  and  bookbind- 
cries,  as  well  as  in  almost  all  other  places  where  great  and 
steady  pressure  is  required.  This  powerful  engine  was 
first  suggested  by  Pascal,  based  upon  the  hydrostatic 
principle  of  fluidity,  or  that  property  by  which  water  and 
other  fluids  are  capable  of  transmitting  prcssuro  equally 
and  freely  in  every  direction,  A  hydraulic  press  consists 
essentially  of  two  parts.  One  is  a  cistern,  or  large  col- 
umn of  water,  to  which  communication  given  by  a 
pipe  to  ft  smaller  cylinder,  in  which  there  is  u  plunger, 
The  plunger  Is  moved  by  power,  and  drives  the  current 
of  water  before  it  into  the  larger  reservoir.  Every 
square  inch  of  tlie  ram  at  the  top  is  acted  upon  with  the 
same  force  that  is  imparted  by  each  square  inch  of  tho 
plunger.  But  as  the  ram  Is  larger  than  the  plunger, 
the  force  thus  exerted  Is  greater.  If  It  Is  four  times  as 
great  in  diameter  it  acts  with  sixteen  times  the  force,  and 
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if  thirty  times  the  diameter  with  nine  hundred  times  the 
force.  The  ram,  of  course,  ascends  very  slowly,  A.  valve 
prevents  the  outflow  of  the  water  ■when  the  plunger  rises 
for  another  stroke.  In  1HHS  Braraah,  a  distinguished  cn- 


gineer  in  Great  Britain,  made  the  hydrostatic  press  avail- 
able. It  la  much  stronger  and  more  compact  than  any 
screw  or  lever  press,  and  requires  no  laborious  work  in 
unscrewing,  which  in  some  other  presses  is  almost  as  dif- 
iicult  as  to  apply  pressure  at  first, 
Hj-gteao.— See  Health  . 

Hymn- Book. — A  volume  containing  the  hymns  used 
by  a  religious  society,  TJieae  are  usually  on  small  pages 
with  narrow  margins,  and  are  printed  compactly  so  that 
the  expense  may  be  small.  These  books,  prayer-books 
and  Bibles  are  the  only  works  having  large  editions  with 
sinful  pages.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  on  the  smallest 
if  four  pages  should  be  electrotyped  together,  with  their 
proper  margin.  There  ts  less  danger  of  their  being  out 
of  register. 

Hyphen. — The  mark  of  division  and  also  of  union. 
It  is  a  very  short  dash,  used  at  the  end  of  a  line  to  indi- 
cate that  a  portion  of  a  word  has  been  carried  over  to  the 
next  line.  In  good  newspapers  it  is  forbidden  to  divide 
a  word  of  four  letters,  such  as  up-on,  for  the  reason  that 
care  In  spacing  would  either  drive  out  the  first  part  or 
take  in  die  second,  and  in  book  offices  the  same  rule  is 
applied.  Many  persons  carry  this  prohibition  much  fur- 
ther, not  allowing  divisions  of  less  than  six  letters,  and 
that  not  with  two  letters  on  one  side,  as  in  he-side ;  others 
allow  none  where  the  original  word  cannot  be  divided  in 
the  singular,  and  think  that  no  difference  should  be  made 


where  there  is  a  plural,  as  in  rider  or  rid-crs.  Such  a 
division  as  hors-cs  is,  of  course,  inadmissible  anywhere. 
Some  forbid  divisions  which  do  uot  look  well,  as  lev-ymg, 
ou  the  ground  that  y  as  a  separate  syllable  ought  never 
to  begin  a  line,  See  Division,  The  more  strictly  such 
rules  are  kept  up  the  more  difficult  It  becomes  to  space 
evenly,  and  Harper  &  Brothers,  seeing  the  embarrassment 
that  their  men  Sometimes  experience,  allow  divisions 
consecutively  for  many  lines.  Usually,  however,  printers 
forbid  more  than  two  lines  to  be  divided  in  succession, 
and  nearly  all  forbid  more  than  three. 

Books  have  frequently  been  brought  out  with  very 
few  divisions,  and  sometimes  having  none  nt  all.  It  is 
possible  on  measures  of  twenty-live  ems  and  over  to  avoid 
divisions  entirely,  excepting  perhaps  On  the  first  line  of  a 
paragraph,  and  even  then  it  maybe  escaped  if  a  friendly 
editor  or  author  will  change  or  transpose  a  word.  The 
longest  word  of  one  syllable  in  English  is  strength,  which 
takes  about  three  ems,  It  may  come  in  such  a  place  that 
no  more  than  strengcan  get  in,  which  would  Involve  for 
spacing  out  perhaps  two  ems,  for  the  preceding  space 
must  he  counted.  Taking,  therefore,  on  good  bookworlt 
two  thick  spaces  as  the  extreme  which  can  be  used  by 
the  compositor  in  any  one  place,  it  would  require  seven 
words  to  avoid  this,  which  in  a  measure  of  twenty  or 
twenty-two  ems  it  is  often  difficult  to  secure.  A  word 
may  be  borrowed  from  3  preceding  line  to  help  out,  but 
this  cannot  be  done  at  the  beginning'  of  a  paragraph,  It 
5s  totally  Inadmissible  to  thin  space  between  letters  to 
drive  out  a  word ;  even  in  very  narrow  measures,  with 
run-in  cuts,  it  should  be  carefully  avoided.  It  is  said 
that  Tom  Jones  was  reprinted  in  Paris  in  1780  by  Didot, 
and  that  there  wfis  not  a  single  division  in  the  whole 
work ,  It  was  in  En glish ,  and  the  editor,  Berouin, know- 
ing that  the  rules  for  division  in  that  language  were  not 
the  same  as  in  French,  resolved  that  he  would  shock  no 
English  readers  and  would  put  it  out  of  the  compositor's 
power  to  err.  He  therefore  gave  orders  that  not  a  single 
word  should  be  divided,  and  this  rule  was  followed  out. 
Bi-un,  a  well-known  writer  on  typogriiphy  in  French, 
brought  o«t  his  book  on  Wits  eubject  without  divisions, 
and  Munscll  did  the  same  with  one  of  his  books. 

A  second  very  important  use  of  hyphens  is  in  Com- 
pounding!, which  see.  This  is  not  done  as  freely  as  in 
either  French  or  German,  but  it  is  frequently  carried  to 
a  ridiculous  extent,  There  Is  a  foreign  usage  of  the 
hyphen  which  may  be  defended  on  grounds  of  reason, 
but  although  educated  printers  have  been  familiar  with 
it  for  thirty  years  Or  more,  it  has  not  yet  gained  much 
currency  in  America.  It  is  the  practice  of  putting  a 
hyphen  after  a  word  which  would  take  it  if  it  immedi- 
ately joined  a  word  with  which  it  would  make  a  com- 
pound, as  in  "  short-  or  long-lived  porsons,"  "wood-  or 
steel-engraver,"  &c.  Hyphens  are  sometimes  used,  for 
leaders,  separated  by  em  or  two-em  quadrats,  But  while 
they  look  well,  they  are  apt  to  be  crushed,  and  are  also 
likely  to  penetrate  the  paper.  Hyphens  should  be  a  four- 
em  space  or  a  thick  space  In  width,  but  are  sometimes 
cast  by  founders  on  en  sets  foT  figure  work.  About  half 
of  one  per  cent,  of  all  the  letters  of  a  font  arc  hyphens. 
This  character  cannot  ho  used  to  lengthen  an  on  dash  and 
make  that  available  for  an  em  (lash.  In  German,  where 
a  hyphen  is  used  to  indicate  compounding,  Bachmann 
declares  that  &  thin  space  is  necessary  on  each  side. 
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THE  ninth  letter  of  the  alphabet,  Aa  h  capital  it 
is  a  straight  Hue  with  n  aerif  above  mid  below, 
and  as  a  tower  ease  it  is  distinguished  by  having 
a  dot  over  it,  the  only  letter  which  Ileus  One,  ex- 
cept j.  These  two  letters,  in  fact,  were  Identical 
for  a  long  time,  and  when  they  were  differentiated  from 
each  other  it  was  done  by  making  the  consonant  i  longer 
than  the  vowel  i,  and  the  capital  consonant  I  with  a  little 
curve  at  the  bottom  whleh  the  vowel  did  not  Lave.  In 
dictionaries  these  two  letters  were  treated  as  one  until 
after  the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  and  in  some  works 
this  confusion  1*  still  carried  on,  In  a  Lathi  religious 
book,  printed  in  Belgium  since  1380  for  the  use  of  the 
pious,  ejus  appears  us  eius  and  Jacet  aa  iacet.  In  the 
upper  case  J  does  not  appear  by  tlie  side  of  I,  but  Is 
transposed  to  tbo  place  where  the  twenty -fifth  letter  of 
the  alphabet  should  be.  It  is  preceded  By  X,  Y,  Z.  In 
the  lower  case  i  is  among  the  most-used  letters.  It  is 
as  thin  as  any  alphabetic  letter,  and  the  capital  I  is  the 
thinnest  capital.  The  lower  ease  varies  setwise  from  a 
fourth  to  n  third  of  an  era,  and  the  capital  from  two- 
fifths  to  one-half.  The  manuscript  letter  for  the  capital 
is  very  misleading.  In  many  persons'  penmanship  the 
two  are  exactly  alike,  although  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber who  extend  the  bottom  stroke  much  below  the  line. 
Where  the  writer  confounds  the  two,  Or  wlicro  no  othor 
J  occurs,  it  is  better  to  construe  them  thus  in  initials  than 
as  I.  Three  or  four  of  the  commonest  first  names  begin 
with  J,  such  as  John,  James  and  Joseph,  while  compar- 
atively few  take  I, 

Ibarra,  Joaohitn,  printer  to  the  King  of  Spain,  who 
carried  the  typographical  art  to  a  degree  of  excellence 
unknown  in  that  country  before  his  time.  Ibarra  was 
a  native  of  9aragossa,  where  he  was  bom  In  1728.  Mis 
presses  produced  fine  editions  of  the  Bible,  the  Mazain- 
bie  Missal,  Mariana's  History  of  Spain,  Eon  Quixote,  and 
Grabri&Ts  Spanish  translation  of  Sullust.  He  invented 
a.  superior  kind  of  printing-ink,  Dr.  Ifranklin  speaks  in 
terms  of  Ingh  commendation  of  him.  Ibarra  died  In  1735. 

Icelandic — The  language  of  the  people  of  Iceland, 
The  type  of  Icelandic  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
Swedish  or  Danish,  The  Bason  th  and  the  as  form  two 
additional  letters.  Formerly  the  black-letter  characters 
were  used,  but  now  the  custom  is  to  use  the  Roman  letters. 
Runic  characters  were  employed  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  about  the  yeur  1000.  The  language 
itself  is  the  oldest  in  Western  Europe.  It  is  a  member 
of  the  Scandinavian  family,  but  is  far  more  richly  in- 
flected than  Danish  or  Swedish,  having  altered  very  little 
since  the  dawn  of  history.  Little  printing  is  done  in 
Icelandic,  as  the  whole  population  of  Iceland  docs  not 
exceed  fl5,00O.  There  aro  three  ot  four  newspapers. 
Printing  was  introduced  into  Iceland  in  lfiSl,  when  a 
breviary  was  printed  at  Iloolum  from  types  rudely  cut, 
it  is  alleged,  in  wood.  In  1674,  however,  metal  types 
were  provided,  and  several  works  were  brought  out. 
After  a  period  of  decline  printing  was  revived  in  1773. 

Ioonotype. — An  American  process,  invented  by 
William  Brah  of  Milwaukee,  for  engraving  an  intaglio 
or  sunken  drawing  in  a  transparent  ground  on  a  trans- 
parent base  over  the  original  drawing,  wlilch  can  then 
be  electrotyped  and  used  for  typographical  printing.— 
Caspar. 
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Idaho.— The  name  of  one  of  the  United  States.  In 
1870  seven  and  in  1830  ten  newspapers  wcTe  published 
in  Idalio,  the  earliest  then  living  liaving  been  founded 
in  1884.  Newspapers  there,  as  every  where  else  in  the 
West,  preceded  all  other  attempts  tit  printing.  In  1SB0 
thirty-eight  newspapers  were  issued.  Boise  City,  the 
capital,  is  the  chief  town. 

Iflualar  FantUraS  (Sp.).— To  equalize  the  points 
so  that  margins  shall  be  equal. 

Illinois.— The  name  of  one  of  the  States  of  tho 
American  Union.  Printing  was  introduced  into  Illinois 
in  1815  at  Kaskaskia  by  Matthew  Duncan.  In  Chicago 
a  newspaper  was  published  in  1633  by  John  Calhoun. 
It  was  entitled  the  Chicago  Democrat.  Springfield  pub- 
lished a  newspaper  in  1837,  Peoria  in  1834,  and  Galena 
in  1838,  The  total  number  of  periodicals  issued  In  1940 
was  43;  in  1850,  1<)7;  in  I860,  386;  in  1870,  SW5;  in 
1880, 1,017;  and  In  1890,  1,300.  Of  these  111  were  daily, 
1  tri- weekly,  30  Semi-weekly,  f*88  weekly,  5  bi- weekly, 
S3  semi-monthly,  190  monthly,  4  bi-monthly  and  8  quar- 
terly. Illinois  stands  second  in  number  of  periodicals 
among  the  States  of  the  Union,  but  in  the  number  of 
copies  issued  is  third,  being  exceeded  by  both  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  Besides  Chicago,  the  chief  centres 
of  population  and  printing  are  Alton,  Aurora,  Belleville, 
Bloomington,  Calm,  Decatur,  Jollet,  Peoria,  Quincy, 
Iiockford  find  Springfield.  Combined,  however,  these 
smaller  towns  would  not  make  a  respectable  Second  to 
Ckiungo,  which  monopolizes  tho  ti'ftdc  and  nows  of  that 
Section  to  an  extent  unknown  elsewhere  in  the  Union. 
Most  of  the  printing-offices  and  newspapers  in  the  State 
outside  of  Chicago  are  small ;  the  latter  are  generally 
printed  on  the  auxiliary  plan,  and  the  drummers  of  Chi- 
cago take  awtiy  a  very  htrge  proportion  of  the  printing 
which  might  otherwise  oe  done  in  the  local  centres.  The 
amount  of  business  in  Chicago  is  enormous.  In  news- 
papers it  only  falls  behind  New  York  and  London,  and 
In  printing  behind  them  and  Philadelphia. 

Illumination. — The  decoration  formerly  employed 
at  the  beginnings  of  books  or  chapters,  or  whole  pages, 
consisting  of  paintings,  frequently  in  the  most  brilliant, 
colors.  The  term  Illuminated  b  derived  from  the  use  of 
minium  for  a  red  color  by  the  artists  ;  hence  called  roin- 
iatores  or  illuminatores.  Gilding  of  two  kinds  was  also 
employed,  flat  and  raised  or  embossed.  A  great  variety 
of  colors  were  used  in  conjunction  with  the  gilding.  Oc- 
casionally something  of  the  same  kind  is  attempted  now, 
but  tho  multiplicity  of  times  the  form  must  go  on  the 
press  raises  the  cost  of  the  work  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
practically  forbid  it. 

Illustrated  Newspapers. — Illustrations  have  al- 
ways been  used  by  printers,  but  from  the  difficulty  of 
printing  them  properly  in  a  short  time  they  were  little 
employed  on  newspapers  until  within  tlie  last  half  cen- 
tury. The  first  attempt  in  English  which  continued 
was  in  Punch  in  1841,  although  the  Penny  Magazine,  a 
periodical  giving  information  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
a  popularized  cyclopaedia,  had  userl  illustrations  largely 
from  its  beginning  in  1 833.  Tbis  magazine  was  reprinted 
in  America :  but  It  was  not  until  the  Illustrated  London 
News  was  established  in  1843  that  it  could  bo  said  that 
illustrated  journalism  had  begun.   The  first  of  these 
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periodicals  in  the  United  States  was  Gleason's  Pictorial, 
published  Jn  Boston  about  1850.  Frank  Leslie's  began 
in  1854,  and  Harper's  Weekly  in  186TI.  The  magazine 
published  by  Harper*  Brothers,  begun  several  years  be- 
fore, had  been  quite  freely  illustrated.  Since  that  time 
many  newspapers  have  relied  chiefly  upon  their  pictures 
for  their  sale,  including  among  them  one  daily  paper,  the 
Graphic,  and  many  have  freely  used  illustrations,  though 
not  placing  so  much  stress  upon  them,  When  process 
cuts  were  so  made  that  they  became  available  the  dally 
papers  began  to-  use  them  and  have  kept  up  the  practice. 
Wood-engraving  ia  little  employed  oa  newspapers,  ex- 
cept on  those  with  the  most  means,  as  process  illustra- 
tions Cost  very  much  less.  It  is  possible,  for  instance,  to 
get  a  fair,  cheap  portrait  suitable  for  a  newspaper  for 
two  and  a  half  dollars,  if  process  work  is  used ;  five  dol- 
lars will  get  a  good  one.  The  cheapest  price  for  which  a 
wood-cut  of  this  kind  could  be  made  la  about  eight  dol- 
lars; but  for  first  rate  small  portraits  Harper  &  Brothers 
and  the  Century  Company,  pay  from  thirty-five  to  fifty 
dollars.  A  portrait  on  wood,  covering  an  octavo  page 
and  engraved  by  a  first-rate  artist,  is  worth  two  hundred 
dollars.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  easy  to  bo  seen 
what  an  immense  advantage  process  engraving  has  over 
the  other  method.  Another  advantage  is  the  swiftness 
with  which  it  can  be  executed.  Its  demerits  are  that  it 
requires  a  smoother  paper,  is  frequently  shadowy  and 
indistinct,  does  not  define  certain  lines  with  clearness 
enough  and  cannot  be  accentuated.  In  every  painting 
or  drawing  of  merit  something  is  left  out,  something  em- 
phasized ;  but  nature  copies  defects  as  well  as  beauties ; 
therefore  illustrated  papers,  like  the  Scientific  American, 
which  show  machinery,  an;  almost  entirely  dependent 
upon  wood  for  their  engravings. 

Illustrated  newspapers  require  a  good  and  smooth  pa- 
per. If  process  engravings  are  to  be  used,  a  very  smooth 
paper.  The  articles  are  so  written  that  illustrations  can 
be  employed,  and  frequently  the  only  reason  for  the 
article  is  that  the  engravings  may  have  some  illustrative 
text.  Wood-engravings,  when  required  to  be  done  with 
speed,  are  sketched  on  a  block  of  the  right  size.  This 
consists  of  sixteen,  thirty-two,  forty-eight  or  sixty-four 
pieces  clamped  together.  The  moment  the  sketch  ia  done 
in  its  main  features  it  is  divided  among  us  many  artists 
as  can  be  employed  Oa  It,  each  taking  a  section.  Whon 
they  are  done  each  engraver  takes  a  block  and  finishes  it 
up,  the  most  important  parts  being  eonfided  to  the  best 
engravers.  When  all  the  parts  are  completed  they  are 
again  damped  together  and  are  ready  to  be  printed  from 
or  to  bo  eloctrotyped.  They  are  rarely  printed  from  the 
wopd,  as  the  blocks  would  veiy  soon  be  destroyed,  Usu- 
ally speaking,  when  colors  are  employed,  the  form  must 
go  on  the  press  as  many  times  as  there  are  colors,  En- 
gravings should  he  separated  at  seme  distance  from  the 
text  in  order  to  give  them  their  full  effect,  and  every 
one  should  be  carefully  squared  and  trued  up.  Column 
rules  should  not  be  pieced  in  an  Illustrated  paper.  All 
lengths  should  be  on  hand.  Rcglets  and  long  leads  and 
slugs  are  also  required,  When  the  form  is  worked  off, 
if  wood-cuts  have  been  employed,  the  type  should  not 
he  washed  until  they  have  been  taken  out  and  the  space 
filled  up.  Then  washing  con  be  done.  A  regular  stor- 
age system  should  be  adopted -for  cute,  for  many  will 
be  required  again,  A  portrait,  of  Queen  Victoria,  for  in- 
stance, might  be  occasionally  available  for  the  next  fifty 
years.  Lithography  does  not  answer  well  for  illustra- 
tions in  newspapers.  The  pictures  have  too  little  detail 
and  appear  coarse.  Presswork  must  also  be  done  a  sec- 
ond time.   See  under  Engraving?,  Process  Printing 

and  Woon-Btfo^AviNG, 

Illustration, — To  decorate  a  book,  job  or  newspaper 
by  engravings.  This  has  become  very  common  since  the 
discovery  of  process  plates,  and  it  bids  fair  to  become 
still  more  common.  Illustrations  may  be  made  by  relief 
or  in  intaglio,  or  by  lithography.  Each  of  these  processes 
is  described  under  its  separate  head.    Sometimes  the  il- 


lustrations  are  printed  ia  one  or  more  coIotb  other  than 
block. 

Fains  should  be  taken  to  adapt  engravings  to  the  kind 
of  paper  which  is  to  be  used  and  to  the  method  of  print- 
ing. It  is  impossible  to  print  a  lithograph  with  as  many 
clear  and  distinct  lines  as  can  be  given  by  wood-engrav- 
ing, and  that  again  cannot  be  as  minute  as  by  the  photo- 
graphic processes.  The  extreme  of  clearness  Is  reached 
by  steel-engraving,  for  while  process  lines  maybe  as  close 
together  and  as  fine,  they  cannot  be  varied  as  well  as  in 
steel,  nor  can  unnecessary  lines  be  omitted  if  the  engrav- 
ing Is  in  half-tone.  In  eolOr-printing  much  depends  upon 
the  background  and  upon  the  condition  and  quality  of 
the  inks.  Illustrations,  as  a  rule,  require  better  inks  and 
more  rapid  drying  inks  than  letter  press  work,  as  there 
are  places  whore  the  color  is  massed  to  form  a  solid  bit  of 
black.  Such  drying  inks  arc  made  by  all  manufacturers. 
Illustrations  In  colors,  where  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
a  fac -simile,  of  nature,  can  be  printed  in  four,  five  or  six 
tints  sullleiently  near  to  the  truth  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. Toy-books  for  Children,  illustrations  for  comic 
newspapers,  like  Puck  and  Judge,  and  ordinary  labels 
are  thus  executed.    Some  only  require  three  Colors. 

Imitation  Morocco.— A  leather  sometimes  known 
os  French  morocco,  and  made  from  sheepskin.  It  is  of 
both  German  and  Freuch  manufacture.  The  latter  is 
the  best  and  is  used  in  hand-work  in  full  binding,  for  the 
sake  of  economy,  in  the  place  of  Turkish  morocco.  The 
leather  is  elaborately  stamped  to  hide  imperfections  and 
is  a  fair  imitation  of  the  Turkish  leather. 

Imitation  Parchment.— Paper  chemically  treated 
so  ns  to  resemble  parchment.  It  is  dipped  into  sulphuric 
acid  somewhat  diluted,  and  then  passed  through  a  dilute 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  immediately  becomes  changed 
iu  almost  all  of  its  qualities,  Tcscmbling  leather  more  than 
paper.  It  becomes  tough,  hard  and  fibrous  without  al- 
teration in  weight.  It  gives  a  wilting  substance  far  bet- 
ter than  animal  parchment,  and  lias  been  largely  used  on 
this  account  by  architects  and  engineers  for  their  plans. 
It  takes  oils  and  varnishes  freely.  It  hears  rubbing  bet- 
ter than  any  kind  of  paper,  and  almost  as  well  as  sheep- 
skin. It  serves  as  a  substitute  for  vellum  in  bookbind- 
ing ;  as  a  material  for  policies,  certificates,  &c. ;  it  is  a 
strong  paper  for  school-books,  and  as  covering  for  jars 
and  bottles  of  various  kinds  is  excellent.  Ordinary  pa- 
per, even  after  being  printed  upon,  can  be  converted  into 
this  vegetable  parchment.  It  is  also  msdc  waterproof. 
Photographs  can  be  made  upon  it. 

Imitation  Vellum. — A  paper  made  tt>  resemble  vel- 
lum, prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  imitation  parch- 
ment, but  thicker. 

Impaginatore(Ital.),— He  who  makes  up  the  pages 
on  the  galleys. 

Imperfect  Paper. — Reams  of  paper  not  made  up 
to  the  full  number  of  a  printer's  ream.  Hand-made, 
drawing  and  writing  papers  are  sometimes  imperfect  and 
run  a  few  sheets  short. 

Imperfections. — 1.  When  type  comus  from  n,  foun- 
dry there  are  frequently  many  letters  short.  These  must 
he  cast,  and  are  called  imperfections,  because  the  font 
was  imperfect  without  them.  Different  kinds  of  work 
run  to  d liferent  sorts,  however,  and  It  ia  idle  to  expect 
that  the  v/hole  of  a  font  earn  be  set  out  evenly,  so  that 
until  the  letter  is  entirely  worn  out  sorts  must  from  time 
to  time  be  purchased.  3.  Sheets  rejected  on  account  of 
being  in  some  respects  imperfect,  and  for  which  others 
are  required  to  make  the  work  complete.  8,  Sheets  re- 
quired by  a  binder  to  make  good  the  books  which  art 
imperfect  through  bad  gathering,  collating  or  spoiled 
sheets, — Jaedbi. 

Imperial. — In  England,  a  size  of  printing-paper 
3D  by  33  inches ;  writing-paper,  34  by  33  incites,  In 
America,  writing-paper,  23  by  80,  but  occasionally 
by  31 ;  printing-paper,  S3  by  83. 
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Imperial  Cap. — In  England,  u  siae  of  brown  paper 
38  by  Sa  inches. 

Imperial  Frees. — A  iiand-press  used  in  England, 
invented  by  Messrs.  Sherwin  ana  Cope  many  years  ago. 

Imponer  (Sp.).^To  impose  (forms). 

Imporre  (Ital,}.^To  impose , 

Imposiei.6n  {Sp,)> — Furniture  (lor  imposing). 

Imposing. — Arranging  and  locking  up  a  form  of 
type  in  a  chase. 

ImpoBing-BQda, — A  bed  of  stone  upon  which  forma 
are  imposed  or  laid.  Sometimes  these  are  of  iron.  In 
Germany  forma  are  usually  imposed  upon  letter-boards, 
laid  upon  tuples. 

Imposing -Iron. — An  imposing-bed  niadu  of  Iron, 
Thus  used  iii  England.  It  is  called  fin  imposing  bed, 
table  or  stone  here,  the  actual  material  of  which  it  is 
made  not  Being  considered. 

Imposing-Stone. — The  stone  on  which  compcsitoi'H 
impose  or  place  forms.  Also  said  of  metal  plates  or  slabs 
used  for  the  same  purpose.,  although  incorrectly,  A  stone 
should  be  «t  least  two  inches  thick,  and  the  best  quality 
used  in  America  lias  been  of  Italian  marble.  'Within  the 
last  twenty  years,  however,  it  has  been  discovered  tliat 
other  marbles  arc  just  as  good.  Shit*  litis  been  some- 
what used  for  this  purpose.  Stones  should  be  mounted 
in  firm  wooden  frames,  perfectly  horizontal,  and  after  be- 
ing laid  should  be  secured  in  their  supports  by  pouring 
pluater-of-paris  around  the  edges,  The  surface  of  the 
stone  should  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so  higher  than 
the  frame  ;  this  facilitates  sliding  matter  on  or  off  a  brass 
galley  without  difficulty,  Tho  surface  should  be  per- 
fectly smooth.  If  after  long  usago  it  beeomos  rough 
the  face  should  he  reground, 

ImpOBdnrr-Snrthqe.— Another  term  for  imposing- 
stone. 

Imposition. — The  art  of  laying  down  pages  so  that 
when  locked  up  and  printed  they  will  come  in  a  regular 
(joneecutive  order  in  the  printed  and  folded  sheet,  with 
the  appropriate  margin.  Locking  Up,  Maxietg  Up, 
Maimujt  and  Sighs  a.tureb  are  soparately  treated.  Little 
more  than  the  order  of  pages  will  be  discussed  in  this 
place.  The  various  sizes  of  sheets  ait  n  single  page,  u 
single  page  and  its  backing,  and  four,  eight,  twelve,  six- 
teen, eighteen,  twenty,  twenty-four,  thirty-two,  thirty - 
six,  forty  .forty-eight,  sixty-four,  seventy -two,  ninety-six 
and  one  bundled  and  twenty-eight.  One  page  is  known 
us  a  broadside,  four  as  a  foho,  eight  as  a  quarto,  sixteen 
lis  an  octavo,  twenty -four  as  a  duodecimo ;  the  other  sizes 
are  called  by  the  number  of  leaves,  as  lflmo,  &6mo,  06mo. 
Duodecimo  means  twelve  leaves,  octavo  eight  leaves  and 
quarto  four  leaves,  of  course  In  each  case  with  twice  as 
many  pages.  At  present  forms  are  generally  worked 
with  all  of  tlie  pages  intended  to  perfect  that  sheet  on 
one  side.  After  as  many  Impressions  have  been  made  as 
are  desired  the  sheet  is,  turned  over  and  the  same  form 
is  worked  on  the  other  side.  This  is  Called  the  half-sheet 
mothod,  and  is  often  spolten  of  as  work  and  turn ;  but 
it  will  occasionally^  happen  that  Only  the  pages  which  are 
to  appear  on  one  side  of  a  sheet  are  to  be  printed  at  once, 
as  in  a  newspaper,  where  the  fourth  and  first  pages  are 
printed  together,  When  this  is  finished  the  form  is  taken 
off  and  another  is  put  on  having  the  second  and  third 

Sages.  When  this  impression  is  completed  that  sheet  is 
one.  Many  newspapers  are  thus  printed,  and  this  frc- 
qnently  happens  In  j  ob- work ;  but  few  books  are  executed 
in  this  manner  in  the  United  States.  Multitudes  aro  thus 
worked  abroad.  By  the  Iralf-sheet  mothod  a  complete 
sheet  is  printed  at  oach  impression,  and  two  when  Doth 
sides  are  worked  ;  but  by  the  other  method  only  half  of  a 
Eheet  is  printed  at  one  impression.  It  still  needs  to  have 
the  other  side  printed.  In  books  with  cuts,  wiien  it  is 
desirable  to  let  one  side  of  the  paper  diy  before  working 
the  other,  pressmen  here  nearly  always  print  sheetwi&e. 


Still  another  method  of  imposition  is  that  known  as 
the  leadet,  much  favored  by  railroads.  In  these  pam- 
phlets the  folding  is  effected  m  such  a  way  that  one  page 
reads  consecutively  after  another,  the  back  of  one  leaf 
being  the  outer  margin  of  another.  Neither  the  rale  that 
the  two  pages  alongside  of  each  other  must  add  together 
more  than  the  total  number  of  pages  in  the  form  nor  the 
other  rule  about  the  addition  of  pages  heading  together 
applies.  They  arc  without  law.  Folding-macliineshayc 
also  peculiar  ways.  Wlien  it  Is  known  that  a  book  a  lit- 
tle different  from  ordinary  is  to  bo  folded  on  one  of  these 
machines  it  is  well  to  get  from  tho  binder  a  sheet  marked 
as  he  desires  the  pages  to  be  laid.  Otherwise,  while  cor- 
rectly imposed,  the  method  will  not  be  that  most  conven- 
ient for  the  machine. 

The  four  sides  of  the  puges  iwe  known  respectively  as 
the  head,  foot,  front  and  back,  tho  head  being  that  part 
which  stands  at  tho  ton  of  the  leaf,  the  foot  at  the  bot- 
tom, the  front,  if  an  odd  pago,  at  the  right,  and  if  even 
at  the  left  of  the  leaf,  when  the  book  is  opened,  and  the 
back  at  the  reverse  sldie  from  the  front  or  between  tho  two 
pages.  This  may  be  thus  shown,  tho  pages  not  being  re- 
versed, but  as  the  reader  sees  them : 

Heart,  irnail, 

8  fl 

j  "i  ■  i  "~|  ^ 
a  ■    |      |  a 

Foot,  EVxSt. 
1.— Mahoin*  of  a  Book, 

These  two  pages  form  one  side  of  two  leaves.  On  the 
other  side  of  these  two  leaves  are  otherpages,  numbered 
i  and  10,  the  seven  being  back  of  the  8  and  the  10  back 
of  the  9.  They  are  tho  centre  pages  of  a  form  of  sixteen 
pages.  Whatever  the  form  of  imposition,  except  that  of 
the  leaflet,  the  pages  always  come  together  in  this  order. 
Pages  8  and  are  together, 7  and  10,  Hand  II,  5  and  IS,  4 
a  nd  1  i),  8  and  14,  2  and  1 5  and  i  and  16.  All  regular  forms 
begin  making  up  at  the  lower  left-hand  comer,  the  head 
of  the  page  being  away  fiom  the  compositor  and  its  foot 
towards  him.  That  is  page  1,  Page  10  lies  alongside  of 
it  in  a  form  of  sixtcens ;  in  a  form  of  eights  page  8,  and 
in  a  form  of  thirty-twos  page  S3.  Each  even  page  is  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  centre  of  tho  form  as  the  odd 
page  Immediately  preceding  it.  Thus,  wliatever  tho  kind 
of  regular  imposition,  X  andS,  Tand  8,  fl  and  4  are  at  equal 
distances  from  the  middle  of  the  form.  If,  therefore,  1  is 
at  the  extreme  right  lower  corner,  3  must  be  at  tlie  ex- 
treme left  of  tlie  lower  row,  or  at  the  extreme  top  of  the 
left-bund  ww.    Tlint  depends  upon  the  fold, 

When  there  is  only  one  fold  in  n  sheet  that  fold  Jnust 
be  between  the  backs  of  pages,  When  thene  are  two 
folds  tho  first  is  between  tlie  heads  and  the  second  be- 
tween tho  backs.  In  a  sheet  of  three  folds  the  first  Is  at 
the  front,  the  second  between  the  heads,  and  the  third 
through  the  back.  In  a  sheet  requiring  four  folds  the 
first  is  at  tlie  foot,  the  second  at  the  front,  tho  third  be- 
tween tho  heads  and  the  fo  urth  through  the  back .  These 
rules  are  only  varied  in  the  cases  of  a  half  sheet  of  octa- 
vo imposed  eight  pages  in  a  row,  heads  on  a  line, or  in  a 
form  to  turn  lengthwise  of  the  pages,  and  in  a  half  sheet 
of  sixteens  of  oblong  music  pages.  In  the  two  former 
the  first  fold  is  at  the  front  instead  of  between  the  heads, 
and  in  tlie  latter  the  first  fold  is  at  tlie  foot  instead  of  the 
front. 

The  thickness  and  stiffness  of  the  paper  make  a  great 
difference  in  the  imposition,  for  very  heavy  paper  cannot 
be  worked  on  large  forms,  unless  the  sheets  are  after- 
wards cut  before  folding,  When  more  than  two  folds 
are  found  tin;  inner  leaves  are  farther  out  than  the  out- 
side leaves,  and  it  is  Impossible  ou  heavy  paper  to  make 
tlie  folds  exaetly  true  and  cause  the  paper  to  lie  smooth- 
ly. For  this  reason  it  is  better  to  use  small  forms.  Large 
forms,  except  upon  very  thin  paper,  will  not  admit  of 
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food  folding,  and  if  on  thin  paper  the  sheets  feed  and 
eiiver  badly.  Thirty-two  pn-gee  on  a  sheet  art  almost 
the  extreme  on  good  press  work.  If  the  sheet  is  divided 
into  two,  four  or  more  parte  of  these  is  known  aa 
a  Section.  The  large  forms  are  a  combination  of  the 
smaller.  They  are  time  printed  for  economy  of  press- 
work,  but  they  must  be  divided  for  the  Convenience  of 
the  binder.  This  liability  to  buncbincss  is  greater  in  the 
twelves,  twenty-fours  and  other  irregular  forms  than  in 
the  eights,  sixtoens  and  thirty-twos,  and  for  this  reason 
the  Riverside  Press  at  Cambridge,  Maes, ,  one  oi  the  best 
establishments  in  the  United  States,  has  for  a  generation 
printed  no  twelves  or  other  irregular  forms.  These  are 
imposed  as  eights  or  sixteen^.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
getting  the  paper  to  match  the  gfce  of  the  form .  In  fold- 
ing some  binders  mako  a  slit  at  the  top  between  the  pages, 
on  one  side,  so  as  to  make  the  sheet  lie  even. 

All  of  the  regular  forms  of  type  have  the  first  pages  fol- 
low each  other  consecutively  around  the  corners.  They 
may  be  in  either  of  the  following  ways : 

8-sae*  fwn.  form,      ESl-pEiga  f aim,     W-jHt£t>  form. 


S,— Cokhbh  Papjw  oi  Each  iHrosrriow. 

The  inside  pages  do  not  matter.  Thus  tho  first  of 
these  diagrams  elaborated  is  as  follows : 


□ 


D 

3.— Sight  Pages  in  a  L'okm. 
The  second  la  on  this  wise; 


D 

s 

D  D 
D  D  D 

i 

DD  D 


4,— Sixteen  Faoes  ih  a  Fouji. 


Those  who  have  learned,  the  imposition  of  the  forms 
given  above,  ■with  a  twelve-page  form,  have  practically 
learned  the  mystery  of  all,  The  laying  out,  of  larger 
schemes  is  &  detail.  The  margin  cornea  at  the  side  of 
each  quarter,  being  narrowest  at  the  side  farthest  from 


the-  page  number,  and  next  narrowest  at  the  top  ;  and 
each  tow  of  pages  heads  the  some  way.  In  the  next  the 
imposition  is : 
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U  U 
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]  D 
D  D 
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form.  j  i 

r  U  L 


]  0  D 


5,  —  yiiiKTT-TTfo  Faoes  ih  a  Foeji. 
And  in  the  lust  the  order  is  thus  : 


n  d  n 

s 

non 


d  on 


U  U  U  Li 


□  IJ  □ 


u 


D  D 
1  D  D 
]  D  □  D 


6  — SizTr-poirn  Page*  in  a  Ffit.u, 

If  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pages  the 
corner  pages  would  he  the  same  as  where  there  are  thirty- 
two,  and  if  there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty-six,  suppos- 
es 
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ing  such  nn  imposition  existed,  it  would  bo  the  same  as 
if  there  were  sixty-four ;  for  each  alternate  One  changes 
the  position ,  the  fours,  sixteeus  mid  sixty-fouTB  being 
alike,  and  the  eights,  thirty-twos  and  one  hundred  anil 
twenty-eights. 

It  is  impossible  for  most  compositors  to  memorize  elab- 
orate schemes  of  imposition,  nor  is  it  necessary,  for  by 
the  various  primary  rules  of  imposition  any  regular  f  ami 
can  be  laid  down  'without  knowing  any  other  than  the 
corner  pages,  simply  by  addition.  These  rules  are  as 
follows : 

1,  Every  odd  page  lins  lis  folio  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
Jiud  every  even  piige  (it  the  beginning.  Therefore,  as 
each  page  is  paired  with  a  companion  page  in  a  form, 
the  left-hand  page  -when  its  bottom  is  towards  you  is  au 
odd  page,  ana  the  right-hand  page  is  an  even  page.  The 
entire  tow  of  pages  nearest  the  make-up  has  its  bottom 
towards  him,  and  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  read  them ;  tut 
nest  row  has  its  heads  the  other  way  \  the  third  reverses 
it  again,  and  so  on.  In  correcting  matter  the  composi- 
tor finds  tbfs  reversal  »  very  serious  disadvantage. 

3.  This  companion  page  is  always  a3  distant  from  the 
centre  in  point  of  paging  us  the  first.  If  one  belongs  to 
the  flr&t  half  of  the  form  the  Other  belongs  to  the  second 
half.  Thus  In  a  sixteen-page  form  the  8  and  9  come  to- 
gether, the  7  and  10,  and  so  on.  The  first  page  of  tint 
form  lieB  closest  to  the  last  page ;  thus  1  and  16  are  to- 
gether. When  die  folios  of  any  two  pages  so  joined  are 
added  together  they  amount  to  the  same  sum  as  the  folios 
of  any  other  two  like  pages,  and  that  sum  Is  one  more 
than  the  number  of  pages  in  the  form,  if  the  lowest  page 
In  a  form  is  l.  Thus  in  a  sixteen-page  form  these  two 
pages  would  amount  to  17,  iu  a  thirty-two  3S,  and  in  a 
sixty-four  65.  This  does  not  refer  to  the  absolute  pagi- 
nation of  the  form,  which  might  begin,  for  example,  on 
page  381  and  end  on  page  836;  but  the  first  page  of  this 
form  is  331,  the  eighth  838  and  the  sixteenth  336,  The 
companion  page  to  831  would  be  336,  to  334  383,  and  to 
338  839.  The  relative  order  of  the  pages  is,  however,  to 
be  taken.  This  rule  and  that  preceding  insure  that  tin; 
two  pages  shall  be  right  in  their  relations  to  each  other 
and  that  the  margin  shall  be  light. 

8.  Each  odd  puge  is  at  the  same  distance  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  form  as  the  even  page  which  backs  it.  Thus 
if  1  is  at  a  corner  3  must  be  at  a  corner ;  if  11  is  next  to 
a  corner  13  must  be.  This  is  a  necessity,  for  however 
the  paper  is  printed  it  must  be  in  such  a  shape  that  every 
page  must  be  properly  backed. 

4.  In  all  regular  forms  the  pages  whose  heads  come  to- 
gether have  folios  which  when  added  together  are  either 
one  more  than  half  the  number  of  the  pages  In  a  form, 
or  one  more  than  once  and  a  half  the  number  of  pages 
which  It  contains.   Expressed  algebraically,  they  are 

either  '§~+l  or  ai^-t-1.  Thus  in  an  eight-page  form  the 

lower  pages  sre  1,  8,  7, 3.  The  total  number  of  pages  in 
this  form  is  eight,  consequently  some  of  these  will  add 
with  the  pages  against  their  head  to  5,  for  that  is  one 
more  than  half  the  number  of  pages  in  the  form,  and  the 
others  will  add  to  one  more  than  the  whole  number,  to 
which  half  has  been  added.  That  will  bo  13.  All  pages 
thus  tried  must  bo  cither  5  or  18.  If  then  we  take  the  1 
4  is  added  to  it,  making  5 ;  8  has  5  added,  making  13 ;  1 
has  6  added,  making  13,  and  3  has  3  added,  making  5. 
The  rule  about  pages  lying  alongside  of  each  other  may 
also  be  expressed  algebraically,  as  ss  +1  equals  their 
totals.  An  ingenious  French  printer  has  devised  a  sys- 
tem by  which  every  fact  in  regard  to  the  order  of  pages 
is  expressed  algebraically. 

5.  The  forms  with  numerous  pages  are  simply  the 
smaller  forms  with  other  pages  inserted  between  those 
there  shown,  Thus  the  Imposition  of  a  sixteen-page 
form  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  four,  other  pages  being  be- 
tween them ;  a  thirty-two  is  that  of  an  eight,  two  rows 
of  pages  being  between  tire  Upper  row,  or  4,  5, 6, 3,  and 
the  lower  row,  or  1, 8, 7, 3,  Thero  arc  also  two  rows  be- 
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tween  3  and  3,  at  the  right  hand,  and  7  and  8 ;  and  two 
other  rows  between  1  and  4  and  R  and  5  Shown  In  a 
diagram  it  is 


G  G  U  u  D  [ 


U 


7  — A  Skei.st™  op  TmnTr-rwu  FitJES 


A  sixty-four  is  represented  in  skeleton  form  thus : 
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m  is 


a  Q  G  D  D  GI  G 

8— A  Skblztos  or  Sixtt-ttouh  Pasee, 


Something  more  is  necessary  in  a  form  as  large  as  this. 
The  outside  pages  of  this  form  arc  a  true  octavo ;  the 


psnrmiQ  and  moKMAKim. 


IMP 


pages  in  the  centre  make  it  up  to  a  sixteen.  Addition 
at  the  head  of  these  pages  would  give  sixteen  more  pages, 
and  when  that  it,  done  a  similar  addition  at  the  side*  would 
show  what  the  remainder  is.  In  this  diagram  the  suc- 
cessive stages  are  shown : 
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9.— Skilbtoit  as  Sixty-soph  Pauis,  Pj^btxt  I^IMD  Up. 

In  this  diagram  a  skeleton  of  a  sixty  four  page  form 
is  shown.  First  are  given  the  corner  pages,  set  In  Italic 
full-face,  They  follow  the  rule  of  1,  3,  It,  4.  Next  are 
found  the  Roman  full-face  figures  Immediately  after,  just 
as  a  sixteen-page  form,  beginning  with  5  And  continu- 
ing until  16.  The  J!  Jumps  two  figures  from  4,  then  the: 
line  passes  to  «,  in  the  next  compartment,  jumping  from 
this  across  the  diagram,  but  followinga  rule  all  the  time 
until  the  number  Is  completed.  The  Koman  figures  arc 
obtained  by  adding  the  folios  already  found  to  those  of 
the  pages  which  should  go  to  their  head  in  order  to  num- 
ber 83.  This  rule  filled  the  blanks  in  the  four  upright 
rows ;  the  blanks  in  the  four  rows  still  vacant  can  be  ob- 
tained by  adding  each  number  to  one  at  Its  side  in  order 
to  sum  up  65.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  left-hand  outside 
row  is  1, 8,  t,  2,  and  the  right-hand  4, 5, 6, 3,  just  as  in  an 
eight-page  form..  Adding  the  eight  Other  pages  neces- 
sary to  make  a  sixteen-page  form  they  fit  in  this  larger 
form  exactly. 

The  imposition  of  a  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  fol- 
lows the  same  rule.  The  form  itself  is  very  uncommon, 
and  is  given  in  the  various  boohs  rather  as  showing  what 
can  be  done  than  for  its  practical  use,  On  paper  24  by 
33  the  size  of  the  leaf  would  he  only  3%  inches  by  8, 
and  the  printed  page  in  long  primer  would  be  eleven  and 


a  lialf  by  fourteen  and  a  half  ems.  Sixty-fours,  seventy- 
twos,  eighties  and  ninety -sixes  are  also  rather  curiosities 
than  anything  else,  their  use  being  rare  and  mostly  con- 
fined to  cases  where  an  extra  four,  eight  or  sixteen  pages 
are  left  over  at  the  end  of  a  book  and  it  la  desired  to  im- 
pose the  last  f  oi-iii  so  that  the  whole  may  be  worked  to- 
gether, thus  saving  one  presswork.  Of  course  the  size 
of  the  paper  must  bo  altered.  It  is  impossible  to  fold  a 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  on  ordinary  paper  without 
cutting,  as  the  creases  are  unmanageable. 

Irregular  forms  are  these  in  which  a  transposition  takes 
place  in  older  to  gain  some  advantage  in  folding  or  press- 
work,  or  where  any  number  of  pages  other  titan  the 
squares  of  two  are  printed.  These  latter  are  all  multiples 
of  three  or  five,  and  most  of  them  require  the  sheet-  to  be 
cut  after  It  is  printed.  In  some  cases  they  can  he  folded 
in  without  previous  cutting.  Eighteen^  and  a  few  other 
forms  require  a  transposition  of  some  of  the  pages  after 
the  first  side  is  worked  off  and  before  tho  form  can  go  on 
again.  The  methods  of  imposing  these  odd  forms  are  ex  - 
tremeiy  numerous,  and  there  are  also  many  ways  of  im- 
posing the  regular  forms.  Formerly  it  was  much  more 
necessary  to  understand  irregular  imposition  than  now, 
as  paper  was  so  dear  that  every  particle  liad  to  be  econo- 
mized, and  presswerk  was  so  higli  priced  that  every  de- 
vice liad  to  he  adopted  in  order  to  lessen  the  amount.  In 
New  York  at  the  present  day  nine  thousand  Impressions 
of  a  sixteen-page  form  of  octavo  can  he  finished  in  a  day 
at  a  cost  of,  say,  ten  dollars  for  prosswork.  The  paper 
might  cost  eighty  dollars.  Seventy  years  ago  in  New 
York  the  employer  would  have  charged  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  for  the  same  amount  of  work  which  thus 
could  be  afforded  at  present  for  ninety  dollars.  Then 
presses  could  not  print  a  double-medium  sheet ;  very  few 
could  print  one  of  medium  size.  It  is  probable  that  the 
mutter  would  have  to  be  Imposed  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  three  forms,  or  three  Sheets  of  eight  pages  each, 
smaller  than  our  octavos.  These  twenty-seven  thousand 
impressions  would  have  required  two  men  for  two  weeks, 
their  wages  being  at  about  ten  dollars  a  week.  Thus  the 
presswofk  would  have  cost  forty  dollars.  Three-quarters 
must  bo  added  to  this  for  the  employer's  charge.  The 
same  number  of  sheets  of  paper,  at  three  dollars  a  ream, 
the  common  price  then  would  have  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars.  Is  it  any  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  at  a  time  when  printing  was  dear,  that  oti  a 
job  which  then  cost  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  (but 
which  now  can  he  executed  for  ninety),  while  the  pur- 
chasing capacity  of  the  public  was  very  small,  there 
should  have  been  a  desire  to  save  in  every  way  and  to 
utilize  every  scrap  of  paper  and  every  pMtof  presswork? 
Thus  we  find  in  out  old  books  directions  for  imposing 
every  variety  of  fragment.  A  book  ends  with  four  pages 
left  over.  Another  book  ends  with  ten  over,  and  a  third 
ends  with  six.  The  printer  must  try  whether  the  three 
cannot  be  imposed  together  as  a  twenty.  Savago  gives 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three  ways  of  imposition,  some  of 
our  most  useful  forms  being  unknown  to  him,  and  all  on 
paper  not  more  than  34  by  35. 

Inside  Impositions  are  not  so  much  used  as  formerly. 
Every  deficiency  In  the  hand-press  had  to  he  guarded 
against,  and  the  forms  were  small.  It  is  much  easier  in 
a  largo  form  to  prevent  light  pages  from  being  crushed 
or  over-inked  than  when  they  occur  in  a  small  one,  the 
same  press  being  used.  This  transposition  must  take 
place  by  quarters,  each  combination  of  four  pages  which 
is  together  being  removed  to  a  new  location,  so  that  the 
corners  are  inside.  See  for  ftn  example  of  this  under 
the  sixteens  (diagram  SI).  Another  method  of  doing  this 
is  to  divide  the  form  in  the  middle,  taking  that  which  was 
on  the  left  and  placing  it  on  the  right.  Of  course  com- 
panion pages  cannot  be  divided. 

Forms  which  contain  twelve,  eighteen,  twenty-four, 
thirty-six,  forty,  forty-eight,  seventy-two  and  ninety -sis 
pages  are  more  troublesome  than  others,  either  imposed 
from  the  centre  or  not.    They  consist  of  a  regular  form 
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formed  from  a  multiple  of  four  and  two,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  other  pages.  Thus  a  form  of  twelve  pages 
is  an  eight  and  a  four ;  an  eighteen  a  twelve,  a  four  and 
a  two ;  a  twenty  a  sixteen  and  a  four ;  a  twenty-four  a, 
sixteen  and  an  eight ;  »  thirty-six  a  Unrty-two  and  a 
four ;  a  forty  a  thirty-two  and  an  eight ;  a  forty-eight 
a  thirty-two  and  a  sixteen ;  a  seventy-two  a  sixty-four 
and  an  eight,  and  a  ninety-Six  a  sixty-four  and  a  thirty - 
two.  If  to  be  folded  in  without  Cutting,  usually  only 
one  row  of  pages  is  thus  treated.  If  cut  off,  the  atrip  of 
leaves  ean  he  placed  in  any  position  that  it  is  desired  to 
have  it,  Thus,  in  a  twelve-page  form  the  off  cut  can  be 
either  1,  B, 11, 12  ;  3, 4, 10, 11 ;  or  S,  ft,  T,  8.  Most  com- 
monly the  inset  is  placed  in  this,  third  position,  sometimes 
in  the  first,  but  very  rarely  In  the  second,  as  it  is  much 
more  difficult  to  fold. 

Signatures  are  used  on  the  first  page  of  each  form  and 
on  each  inset.  The  object  of  signatures  is  to  guide  the 
hinder ;  one  on  each  shoot  is  enough,  but  it  is  highly 
necessary  to  have  them  in  a  second  place  when  complex 
forms  arc  printed.  A  secondary  signature  takes  a  star, 
and  a  third  signature  two  stars.  Thus  in  a  form  of 
twelve  pages  the  main  sheet  takes  its  signature  on  page 
1,  and  the  secondary  signature  goeB  on  the  inset,  which 
probably  is  page  5.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
insets. 

Having  these  general  ideas  in  mind,  the  consideration 
of  each  form  in  detail  can  he  taken  up.  No  directions 
need  be  given  for  broadsides,  which  include  lmndbllls, 
posters,  and  ali  work  printed  on  one  sido  only,  nor  for 
leaves  printed  on  both  sides.  They  can  be  printed  us 
1, 2,  or  2, 1,  with  equal  freedom.  Folios  may  be  imposed 
two  pages  at  a  times  as  in  CoutuW  newspapers,  or  fonv 
pages  at  a  time,  as  is  done  in  offices  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  type : 


M.— Outer  Foiim. 


11.— Inheh  Fount, 
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12.— IwroaE-D  Togxthbil, 

This  imposition  is  common  for  newspapers.  Work- 
ing in  this  way,  and  standing  jit  the  top,  the  make-up 
can  see  liis  type  perfectly,  the  head  being  against  him. 
When  imposed  together,  the  bottom  of  the  lower  row  of 
pages  is  against  the  make-up,  and  he  can  sec  the  upper 
row  better  than  he  can  the  lower.  Forms  Jike  the  finst 
two  Can  also  be  printed  together,  in  a  long  strip,  by  sim- 
ply making  the  margins  right.  Thus,  if  Hie  pages  were 
octavo  pages,  requiring  nine  inches  in  height  for  paper, 
they  could  be  printed  on  a  strip  nine  inches  by  twenty- 
four,  turned  and  worked  on  the  back,  and  then  divided, 
being  a  sheet  of  twelve  Inches  by  nine. 

Quahtdb, — A  quarto  is  a  sheet  having  f our  leaves  or 
eight  pages.  If  the  parte  arc  imposed  separately,  1, 4, 
5  and  8  are  in  the  outside  form,  and  the  other  pages  in 
the  Inside  form.    One  imposition  is : 


J  J        _  , 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  imposition  together  is  by  tak- 
ing the  iuaide  form  and  turning  it  around  so  that  Its 
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IE.— Imposed  Together. 


extreme  right  will  head  against  the  extreme  left  of  the 
other  form ;  but  this  can  be  and  would  be  imposed  in  a 
small  office  by  dividing  the  form  and  printing  the  two 
parts  separately.  The  sheet  in  the  exaniplo  turns  length- 
wise of  the  pages.  In  the  most  usual  imposition,  how- 
ever, the  paper  turns  crosswise  o£  the  sheet.    It  is : 
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Littlo  work,  however,  is  done  in  book  offices  except  on 
octavos  and  smaller.   Quarto  and  folio  pages  are  often 
printed  eight  or  sixteen  at  a  time,  and  therefore  follow ' 
the  rules  of  imposition  of  the  greater  number  of  pages. 
The  usual  octavo  imposition  is : 
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It  frequently  happens  that  a  form  must  be  imposed 
differently,  as  when  a  hollow  page  or  pages  or  a  delicate 
engraving  would  otherwise  bo  at  tlie  sides.  The  lower 
loft-hand  corner  or  quarter  of  the  form  is  transposed  to 
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the  upper  right-hand  corner ;  the  lower  right  corner  is 
moved  to  the  upper  left-hand  comer,  and  the  two  quar- 
ters thus  transferred  take  the  place  of  the  others.  Origi- 
nally they  aie  like  No.  30 : 
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AO.— Quarters  or  a  Fork, 


QUiliTBUS  OF  A  Fouii, 


After  the  transposition  they  are  like  No.  31.  None  of 
the  pages  are  otherwise  changed.  They  stand  the  same 
relatively  to  each  other  in  the  quarter  that  they  did  before . 
These  quarters  are : 
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The  quarters  here  shown  do  not  make  an  imposition 
They  are  simply  given  to  show  that  a  complete  form 
ta  made  up  of  parts,  and  that  these  parts  can  be  placed 
in  new  positions,  the  sheet  still  being  so  that  it  can  be 
folded. 
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36.— PiHBfj  IMPOSED  ?HtlK  THE  CEFTHtt. 

Duodecimo.— As  noted  previously,  a  duodecimo  is  a 
Sheet  of  eight  leaves  with  an  inset  of  four,  making 
tweoty-four  pages  in  all.  It  is  usual  to  cut  off  this  inset 
and  fold  it  in  at  the  centre  of  the  sheet,  but  circum- 
stances may  require  it  to  he  at  the  outside.  There  are 
also  methods  of  imposing  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
eut  off  the  addition  of  four  leaves.  A.  duodecimo  form 
Is  capable  of  beiTig  imposed  in  many  ways,  as  tlie  pecu- 
liarity of  the  cut-off  or  other  insot  enables  this  sheet  to 
be  printed  in  a  manner  impossible  with  regular  imposi- 
tions. Pot  instance,  in  diagram  No.  38  the  top  row  could 
be  imposed  so  that  the  heads  ■would  he  at  the  top,  the 
whole  row  lwing  turned  around,  and  the  foot  of  11  com- 
ing against  the  foot  of  8.    When  duodecimo  is  imposed 


twelve  pages  at  a  time,  then  to  be  turned  and  worked 
on  the  other  side,  it  is  laid  thus : 
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The  top  row  of  piigcs  is  the  raie  nut  olf.  mid  is  where 
the  crossbar  of  the  chase  la.  The  margin  in  this  place 
is  the  foot  margin  of  one  page  and  the  head  margin  of 
another.  The  signature  Is  on  the  first  pajje  as.  usual,  and 
on  the  first  page  of  the  offnut.  A  regular  form  of  duo- 
decimo, p  tin  ting  both  sides  fit  once,  Is : 
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as  — Pitohecimo,  Hinn  Sides  Together. 

The  form  here  shown  can  also  lie  used  as  a  guide  for 
other  purposes,  The  sixteen  pages  on  one  aide  of  the 
cross  can  be  employed  for  an  imposition  of  that  kind, 
following  them  in  their  order,  but  paying  un  attention 
to  the  omissions.   They  would  he : 

(  K  Ij  MS  a  EI  M  i  ) 
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The  off  eut  is  also  s-  real  imposition,  ]ni  ving  eight  pages, 
iind  beginning  at  1  it  runs ' 


A  sheet  of  duodecimo  without  cutting  is: 
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Fhuncb  Sm^et  ojf  UirOUEClHO. 


Thia  was  Darned  after  tlie  discoverer,  a  girl.  By  plsu:- 
ing  it  with  page  21  in  tlic  upper  right-hand  coiner,  and 
always  folding  towards  the  person,  there  are  no  waste 
movements.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  registering,  bind- 
ers very  rarely  use  this,  except  for  cheap  work. 


EiGflTKfcNS.—EighteenB  ore  not  now  much  nsod,  tlie 
simpler  forms  taking  their  plticc.  When  printed  in 
eighteen  pn-ges,  then  Mi  perfect  fin  itself,  this  form  is  as 
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IM.— A.  FOE*  ElflBTBEWi, 

given  in  No.  34.  After  tho  first  side  is  printed  pages  11 
tuid  8  tire  to  be  transposed  to  the  places  of  pages  7  and 
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Sisteebmo, — The  nest,  size  la  sixteenmo,  a  barbarous 
'word,  but  which  is  firmly  established  in  printing-offices. 
This  follows  the  mle  of  corner  puges  of  quarto*,  the 
Second  page  being  On  a  lice  with  tlie  Dm  and  heading 
the  same  way.  Duodecimos  are  now  largely  imposed  in 
forms  of  sixteen  and  thirty-two  images.  The  regular  im- 


position of  a  sixteenmo  is  as  follow* ; 
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_  Printed  separately,  tlie  left-hand  half  backs  on  the 
right-hand  half,  and  thoy  are  often  printed  separately. 
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13,  and  they  into  tlie  plates  thus  IcTt  vacant, 
second  side  can  lie  printed. 
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85.— A  Half  Sheet  os  Erc-mraBHB,  Hbjuihiho  no  TjiAsamaiTioH, 

This  method  of  imposition  is  very  objectionable,  as 
there  will  be,  when  the  paper  ia  cut  up,  three  single 
leaves. 

Two  difficulties  with  eighteens  are  that  it  is  difficult 
to  remember  cither  the  lay  of  the  form  or  the  method  of 
folding  after  the  sheet  is.  printed.  But  there  is  very  little 
reason  now  for  using  such  an  imposition.  An  eighteen- 
mo  page  can  be  worked  fn  eight-page  forms  on  paper 
\%%  by  IB  inches ;  in  sixteen -page  forms  On  paper  16  by 
26i|,  and  in  thirty-two-page  forms  on  paper  by  33. 
Sixty-font  pages  Could  be  done  On  paper  3S  by  50  or  51. 
As  paper  is  now  easy  to  be  obtained  of  all  sizes,  this  kind 
Of  im position  will  frequently  bo  found  the  boat. 
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No.  43  lies  alongside  of  3Jo.  41  in  imposition,  being  at 
its  left,  The  sheet  then  turns  end  for  end.  This  ia  prac- 
tically the  largest  form  used  in  bookwork  when  it  is  all 
folded  up  as  one  section,  but  even  this  is  objectionable 
on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  last  fold. 
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A  forty  is  very  imnely  imposed,  except  «t  the  end  of  o 
book,  to  save  a  little  paper  and  presswQrk.  It  is  among 
those  numerous  impositions  which  arc  to  be  found  in  tlic 
older  books  and  which  have  very  little  real  utility.  Some 
of  them  arc  extremely  complicated,  tho  pages  requiring 
transposition  after  one  side  is  worked  in  order  to  render 
them  right  on  the  second  aide.  This  half  sheet  of  forties 
iB  the  auine  as  a  sheet  of  twenties,  and  an  examination 
Of  the  diagrams  will  show  the  reason  for  the  Change  of 
name.  So  rare  is  the  imposition  of  twenties  and  forties 
that  Joseph  Sabin,  the  eminent  bibliographer,  a  few  years 
since  denied  its  existence,  He  had  not  met  with  any  ex- 
amples in  the  books  he  was  engaged  in  cataloguing.  It 
would  be  easy  to  impose  them  otherwise,  so  that  the  inset 
could  be  folded  iu  without  difficulty  in  other  places  in 
the  sheet. 
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In  the  following  tilt-  lef  t-hand  side  is  a  complete  form  of 
twenty-four  pages,  as  la  tUe  right-hand,  each  making  an 
entire  sheet,  but  the  right-bund  being  gathered  after  Hie 
left-hand,  it  will  be  seen  that  beginning  with  this  im- 
position the  parts  of  forms  are  separate  sheets,  having 
no  relation  to  each  other.  The  first  twenty-four  pages 
here  might  be  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  second 
twenty-four  a  part  of  a  medical  treatise.  It  is  simply 
&  method  of  saving  presawork.  In  the  forty-eights  the 
parts  are  1,  3;  in  the  seventy -twos,  i,  2,  % ;  and  in  the 
ninety  -sixes,  1,  2.  3,  4,  Each  of  these  parte  is  indepaud- 
ent  of  the  other.    The  sheet  when  printed  on  one  side 
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44.— Hair  a  Siikei  or  FoiiTv-kntHfa. 

is  turned  over,  from  bottom  to  top,  and  the  second  side  is 
worked.  Then  the  paper  la  cut  apart,  making  two  sheets 
in  one,  three  in  the  other  and  four  in  the  last.  This  is 
capable  of  still  further  extension,  and  can  be  carried  ne 
fur  as  the  press  will  allow. 

This  principle  is  very  little  understood.  Moat  com- 
positors who  have  lind  no  opportunity  of  studying  fold- 
ing and  the  operations  of  a  press  have  an  Idea  that  a  sheet 
once  printed  must  he  folded  In  some  way,  and  that  if  they 
cannot  do  It  properly  it  is  because  they  have  not  been 
well  instructed,  This  is  a  mistake.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  fold  u  sheet  having  many  pages.  The  folds  me 
harsh  and  intractable,  A  workman  only  needs  to  take  a 
common  folio  paper  and  fold  it  so  as  to  make  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  pages  and  he  will  recognize  the 
difficulty.  There  is  no  trouble  in  feeding  the  sheet  or  in 

imposing  the  form,  but  the  folding  is  nearly  impossible 
Therefore  the  shoots  arc  cut  and  malte  lesser  one*.  Slip- 
posing  a  job-printer  had  a  variety  of  cards  to  print  at 
once,  and  decided  to  put  them  on  a  half-medium  press, 
feeding  a  large  sheet  of  card-board,  which  could  be  cut 
up  afterwards.  The  No,  A  cards  could  make  one  row, 
the  No,  5  another  row,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  size  of  the 
press  was  roached,  Then  the  presawork  would  begin, 
Afterwards  the  cards  could  be  cut  up.  Kuch  of  these 
cards  would  be  for  a  different  man,  and  they  would  bear 
no  relatlonshi  p  to  each  other.  Neither  must  there  bo  any 
correspondence  between  the  first  twenty- four  pages  in  a 
forty-eight  and  the  second  twenty-four.    There  may  be 
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a  connection,  but  it  is  not  necessary,  Tt  is  sometimes  a 
wonder  to  country  printers  how  some  jobs,  for  instance, 
tugs,  are  worked  so  cheaply  in  the  great  cities.  It  de- 
pends upon  this  economy. 
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45  — IIau  a  Sheet  of  SiXTT-jouBa 

While  the  remarks  upou  No.  44  are  correet  as  to  fold- 
ing, it  will  sometimes  happen  tliat  a  sheet  is  wanted 
which  ■will  all  fold  up  at  once,  although  having  many 
pages,  An  almanac  is  an  instance,  and  some  kinds  of 
patent-medicine  pamphlets  afford  other  instances,  In 
Hils  case  a  siity-Tour,  worked  as  ft  half  sheet,  gives  the 
required  size  and  form.  It  is  printed  and  then  turned 
for  the  reiteration  mulling  two  complete  sheets.  With  a 
thin  paper  the  folding  can  be  accomplished.  The  largest 
book-paper,  33  by  4fl,  would  give  pages  of  crown  octavo, 
the  leaves  lleing  5%  by  inches,  but  this  size  nsually 
comes  only  in  heavy  papcra.  A  double  5ti  by  38  or  other 
size  made  in  all  weights  would  bo  more  advantageous. 
It  is  impossible  to  print  a  very  fine  book  as  a  sixty-four 
unless  afterwards  cut  up  into  sections. 

The  succeeding  diagrams  are  Birnply  illustrations  of 
what  can  be  done  in  certain  cases.  They  follow  the  rule 
laid  down  under  No,  44.  We  may  at  some  day,  when 
automatic  feeding  shall  have  been  accomplished,  and 
whon  presses  arc  larger  or  when  Web  presses  are  used  on 
books  of  large  editions,  see  an  extension  of  this  system 
of  imposition.  The  Century  Magazine  and  Harper's 
Monthly  are  now  priutod  sixty-four  pages  at  a  time,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  larger  presses  or  differently  con- 
structed ones  may  demand  still  larger  forms.  The  diffi- 
culties on  the  part  of  getting  the  plates  or  the  type  ready 
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are  now  out  of  the  way ;  the  problem  lies  wfth  the  press. 
It  is  evident  that  the  greater  the  size  of  the  press  the 
fewer  impressions  will  be  requisite  to  print  a  certain 
□limber  of  pages.  Between  the  invention  of  printing 
and  tlia  discoveries  of  Lord  Stanhope  four  octavo  pa£e» 
made  &  form ;  ■with  the  Iron  hand-press  eight  pages : 
with  the  power-presses  from  one-half  more  to  double  the 
size.   The  Century  machine  is  still  lurger.   The  mag- 
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nitude  of  the  machine  to  come  noue  can  tell.  It  may 
much  exceed  anything  we  now  think  of. 

Diagrams  48  aud  47  are  identical,  until  page  72  is  im- 
posed. The  last  twenty-four  pages  are  Uion  added.  The 
diagram  of  the  left-hand  seetiao  would  make  n  good  im- 
position of  ti  naif  sheet  of  twenty-foul's. 

In  tliis  slieet  tliere  tire  Teally  four  forma,  the  first  at  the 
left  liaviDg  from  pages  1  to  34 ;  the  second,  next  to  it, 
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from  25  to  48,  the  third  from  4ft  to  73,  and  tlie  fourth 
from  18  to  06.  Each  of  these  ksser  sheets  has  twenty- 
four  pages. 

Id  the  last  Of  these  diagram*  Here  lire  fotir  forms,  di- 
vided from  each  other  longitudinally,  and  each  having 
thirty -two  pages.  The  first  is  from  1  to  33,  the  second 
from  S3  to  64,  the  third  from  65  to  96,  and  the  lust  from 
97  to  128,  Each  of  those  strips,  being  sixteen  pages  long 
by  two  high,  turns  on  itself,  then  being  divided  in  the 
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live  on  ii.  page,  This  will  make  fifty  pages,  As  soon  as 
the  compositor  lias  set  the  first  five  cases  he  sets  the  last 
Ave,  These  are  imposed  together  and  worked  on  the 
job  press.  Then  the  secondpage  and  next  to  the  last 
arc  printed,  so  as  to  give  a,  backing  to  pages  1  and  BO, 
Then  the  other  pages  are  proceeded  with. 

Quired  impositions  are  of  two  or  four  pages,  the  latter 
being  where  both  sides  of  tho  two  leaves  are  printed  at 
once.    Tho  whole  number  of  pages  that  arc  to  bo  in  the 
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eentre  of  the  length,  and  making  two  octavo  forms, 
printed  upon  both  aides.  Thus  eiSht  sixteen-page  pam- 
phlets can  be  printed  at  once.  The  cutting  up  of  the 
paper  would  not  be  in  strips,  but  ono  cut  across  the  nar- 
row way,  and  three  in  succession  on  each  of  the  halves. 
Each  of  tliese  pamphlets  might  bo  on  different  matter. 

QumraG, — Formerly  many  books  of  small  size  were 
done  by  quiring,  and  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies those  of  large  slsie  were  frequently  so  handled. 
Note-paper  as  received  by  the  public  from  a  stationer  is 
quired,  each  succeeding  sheet  being  nested  in  that  pre- 
ceding. A  familiar  case  of  quiring  is  in  an  ordinary 
four-page  country  paper  with  a  four-page  supplement. 
This  is  folded  in  between  the  pages  previously  known 
as  3  and  3,  but  which  by  this  quiring  become  3  and  7. 
Quiring  is  frequently  adopted  by  little  job  offices,  as,  for 
instance,  in  court  dockets.  So  many  cases  go  to  a  page. 
It  ia  therefore  easy  to  determine  how  many  pages  the 
entire  docket  will  make,  and  to  cast  off  the  work  accord- 
ingly.   Suppose  tliere  ore  two  hundred  and  fifty  cases, 


Ixjok  or  pamphlet  is  determined,  It  must  be  divisible 
by  4.  Supposing  It  to  he  64,  the  pages  printed  together 
will  he  a*  follows  ; 


1—64 

9—66 

17 — 

35—40 

2—68 

10—55 

18—17 

36—  39 

3—63 

11—54 

19—46 

27—88 

4—61 

13—58 

30-^5 

fj — 60 

18—53 

31—44 

£9— se 

a— 5ft 

14—51 

32— 43 

SO— 35 

7—58 

15—60 

38—43 

SI— 84 

8—57 

10—40 

34—41 

33—33 

The  pages  which  are  on  the  outside  of  the  leaf  are  1, 
3,  5, 7,  and  so  on  ;  those  which  back  them  are  3,  4,  ft,  8 
and  continuing.  Pages  SS3  and  88  come  in  the  centre  of 
the  book. 

Leaflets. — These  are  much  used  by  railroads  arid 
real-estate  men,  and  in  some  other  classes  of  business. 
They  are  thus  made  for  convenience  of  carrying  in  the 
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introduction  of  the  power-press.  Margins  are  nearly 
always  narrow. 

ImpOBitiori-3oc-k.— The  book  used  in  a  Composing- 
room  in  England  to  indicate  the  process  of  a  work  and 
the  number  of  pages  credited  to  oach  compositor, 

Xnipoa  i  tion -8ca  los. — The  various  schemes  or  piuas 
by  which  pages  tire  laid  down  on  the  atone  for  imposi- 
tion.— Jawii.  In  America  we  say  schemes  of  imposition. 

Imprento.  {3p,).— A  printing-office ;  the  material  or 
plant  of  a  printing-office ;  printing  (art  of), 

rmpreslflmfiSp.).— Impression  ;  (the  act  of)  printing ; 
the  printed  work. 

Impreuor  (Sp,).— Printer. 


Impression.  — 1 ,  The  pressure  applied  to  the  form  by 
means  of  n  platen  or  cylinder  to  give  a  print  from  type 
or  from  a  cut.  This  is  regulated:  by  screws  or  wedges, 
according  to  the  kind  of  press,  and  is  further  regulated 
by  bearers  and  by  overlays  and  underlays.  All  parts  of 
a  form  do  not  usually  receive  the  same  impression.  This 
is  greater  at  the  edges  than  iu  the  centre.  Bearers  are 
therefore  so  contrived  that  a  portion  of  the  pressure  shall 
fall  on  them,  find  that  they  ahall  shield  tho  matter  inside. 
It  is  essential,  also,  that  a  greater  quantity  of  ink  and  n 
greater  amount  of  pressure  shall  be  on  those  lines  and 
those  portions  of  duts  which  require  to  be  the  blackest. 
The  tendency  of  modern  printing  is  to  use  no  more  ink 
than  shall  be  necessary  to  give  a  readable  impression.  It 
must  not  he  overcharged.  Consequently  only  the  thin- 
nest possible  film  of  ink  is  used  to  cover  tlie  tops  of  let- 
ters. When  a  body  mark  occurs  wider  than  tlie  sixth  or 
seventh  of  a  pica  this  plan  cannot  be  employed,  nor  can 
It  give  satfsfitctory  results  on  a  cut,  Each  of  these  must 
have  abundance  of  color.  Therefore,  when  a  line  in  dis- 
play is  likely  to  be  gray  it  is  raised  by  an  underlay  the 
thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper  or  more,  and  being  above 
the  other  letters  receives  more  ink  and  having  more  im- 
pression leaves  mom  on  the  sheet.  Underlay ing,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  done  extensively  unless  when  low  plates 
or  type  are  in  a  form  mixed  with  those  of  normal  height. 
Overlaying  is  a  method  of  increasing  the  pressure  by 
pasting  against  the  impression  cylinder  or  upon  a  tym- 
pan  pieces  of  paper  so  that  a  greater  force  is  applied  to 
the  type.  The  ink  is  taken  oil  much  more  completely, 
and  when  the  type  or  cut  Is  rolled  again  it  receives  a 
supply  much  larjrei-  tlian  places  of  equal  size  against 
which  there  is  no  pressure  of  overlays.  A  skillfufman- 
agement  of  impression  therefore  is  tho  art  of  obtaining 
a  well-printed  sheet.  3.  An  engraving.  The  first  and 
most  valuable  impression  from  an  engraved  plate  is  called 
remark  proof  (French,  remaique),  and  has  a  special  sketch 
or  emblem  engraved,  at  the  engraver's  fancy,  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  plate,  such  as  a  Lead,  a  landscape  fn  outlfne,  &c. 
Of  these  there  are  usually  from  fifty  to  a hundred  copies  *t 
but  they  are  frequently  omitted  altogether  in  all  save  the 
most  costly  plates.  The  remark  having  been  polished 
oft,  the  second  Impression,  artist's  proof  (French,  epreuve 
d'artiste),  is  distinguished  by  having  tho  name  of  the 
painter  or  engraver  in  signature,  and  consists  usually  of 
an  edition  of  300  copies.  The  third  impression,  proof 
before  tetters  (French,  eprcuvo  avant  la  lettre),  is  token 
before  the  title  has  been  engraved  on  the  plate  and  is 
never  signed  by  tlie  artist  or  engraver,  but  has  their 
names  engraved  In  small  letters  on  the  right  and  left 
hand  corners  of  tlie  plate  respectively.  The  edition  of 
tills  impression  is,  usually  a  hundred. 

Impression  en  Coulenxs  (Fr.), — An  impression  in 
colors  ;  printing  in  colors. 

Impression  Screwa.— The  screws  which  regulate 
the  amount  of  pressure  in  a  printing  press  or  machine. 

Impression  Sheets.— The  sheets  ■which,  are  placed 
between  the  tympttn  Or  around  the  cylinder  to  receive 
the  impression. 

Imprimatur  (Lat,). — "  Let  it  be  printed ;"  Sic  im- 
print of  a  firm  ;  also  used  by  the  proof-reader  in  some 
foreign  countries  in  marking  proof  as  ready  for  print- 
ing ;  the  permit  of  the  censor  used  at  tho  present  day 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  approbation  of  a 
Boman  Catholic  work. 

Imprimer  (Fr,).— To  print, 

Irnprimerie  (Fr.). — Printing-office. 

ImpiLmeur  (Fr.},— Printer, 

Imprimix  (Sp,). — To  print. 

Imprint. — The  name  or  address  of  the  printer  affixed 
to  a  joh,  or  his  name  upon  the  title  Or  back  of  the  title 
of  a  book,  thus  signifying  that  it  lias  been  printed  by 
him.  On  jobs  it  should  always  be  very  small.  It  never 
should  be  used  except  wheQ  the  printer  Is  thoroughly 
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satisfied  -with  the  production ;  in  other  cases  be  should 
omit  it.  In  England  it  ia  obligatory  upon  the  printer  to 
put  his  name  upon  every  newspaper  which  he  publishes. 
This  is  generally  done  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  column 
of  the  last  page. 

In  Boards. — When  a  volume  is  cut  after  the  mill- 
boards are  attached  it  is  said  to  be  "  cut  in  boards."  This 
is  also  applied  to  a  style  of  binding  in  which  the  boards 
are  merely  covered  with  paper. 

In-Douae  (Fr.). — Duodecimo. 

In-Fbllo  (Fr.)— Folio, 

In-Octave  (Ft.).— Octavo. 

In-Qnarto  (Fr.).— Quarto, 

In  Seize  (Ft.).— Sixteens. 

In  the  Hole. — A  compositor  behindhand  witli  his 
copy  and  keeping  his  companions  waiting  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  England  ;  in  America  it  is  generally  said  ho  is 
in  the  gap. 

In  tb-e  MetaL — Anything  in  type ;  the  reverse  of 
anything  in  print ;  for  instance,  to  read  a  revise  in  the 
metal  without  taking  a  proof, 

In  the  Opening. — When  compositors  wnit  for  a 
companion  to  tLniali  bis  copy  in  order  that  the  making- 
up  may  be  passed,  the  person  so  waited  for  is  declared 
to  be  in  the  opening,    So  Said  in  England. 

In  c  ada ament t>  (Tta.L), — Laying  cases, 

IncMostro  (ltul.). — Ink, 

InontLftbulft. — This  team  (derived  from  the  Latin 
cuiied,  signifying  cradle)  is  applied  to  those  editions  of 
books  (the  beginnings  of  printed  literature)  which  were 
printed  before  the  year  1600,  a  period  of  about  fifty  yeirrs. 
Peiguot  explains  it  aa  signifying  editions  "  qui  touchant 
au  bereeau  de  rimprimerie,"  Printing  had  by  that  time 
spread  through  Germany,  Holland,  Franco,  Spain,  Bel- 
glum,  Italy,  Switzerland,  England  and  some  other  coun- 
tries, and  had"  begun  to  assume  some  of  its  present  ap- 
pearance. Those  books  are  much  sought  for.  Catalogues 
and  works  upon  them  are  numerous,  so  that  the  collector 
who  begins  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  money  and  con- 
siderable time  can  attain  a  very  thorough  knowledge 
concerning  them,  if  he  ia  in  Europe.  American  libraries 
have  very  smull  collections  of  incunabula,  the  best,  prob- 
ably, being  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of  New 
York.  A  knowledge  of  Lfltin  is  indispensable  to  any  one 
who  aspires  to  any  solid  knowledge  on  this  subject,  as 
two-thirds  of  the  works  known  under  this  title  were  pub- 
lished in  that  language. 

Indelible  Ink. — Special  ink  of  a  lasting  character, 
Used  mostly  for  marking-ink. 

Indent. — A  line  sat  back  or  forward  a  little  ;  for  in- 
stance, the  beginning  of  a  paragraph,  which  ia  generally 
indented  an  em. 

Indentation. — The  setting  bock  of  a  line  somewhat. 
A  Common  Indentation  is  to  indent  an  em  quadrat  at  the 
beginning  of  a  paragraph,  A  hanging  indentation  is 
where  the  first  line  is  flush  or  begins  with  the  beginning 
of  the  line,  and  other  lines  arc  indented  one,  two  or  three 
ems.  It  is  usual  to  indent  one  cm,  Whoro  matter  is 
leaded,  a-nd  is  thirty  ems  in  width,  it  looks  well  to  indent 
one  cm  and  a  lialf ;  if  forty  ems  the  indentation  should 
be  two  ems,  and  if  fifty  ems  the  proper  amount  is  three 
ems. 

Index. — 1 ,  The  mark  !fW°,  commonly  known  as  a  fist 
or  hand  in  a  printing-office.  In  small  type  the  index  is 
always  pointing  to  the  end  of  the  line,  but  in  large  type 
it  is  made  both  right  and  left  handed,  and  is  of  colossal 
aize  in  wood  type.  As  a  mark  of  reference  an  index  is 
the  seventh,  immediately  following  the  paragraph. 

a.  The  word  index  is  applied  to  ft  short  alphabetical 
Summary  of  the  Contents  of  a  book,  Consisting  of  a  ref- 
erence and  the  page  number,  so  that  the  passage  sought 
can  be  instantly  found.    It  differs  from  a  tabic  of  con- 
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tents  by  being  arranged  according  to  the  subject  and  not 
according  to  the  order  in  which  the  matter  may  appear 
in  a  book.  A  good  index  is  something  very  much  to  be 
deaired  in  all  books.  The  fuller  the  Index  the  more  val- 
uable is  the  book.  As  a  rule  the  unimportant  words  are 
omitted  In  an  index.  Thus,  if  the  "  Life  and  History  of 
the  Times  of  George  Washington"  were  to  be  indexed 
it  would  probably  appear  as  "Washington,  George,  Life 
of,"  or ' '  Washington,  George,  Times  of."  In  an  ordinary 
index  even  important  words  may  be  Omitted  Or  put  in 
the  rear  to  bring  out  the  more  distinctive  ideas.  Thus 
"  Works  of  John  Hancock"  is  better  indexed  "  Hancock, 
John,  Works  of ."  Where  space  will  allow  entries  should 
be  made  under  as  many  titles  ns  possible.  Indexes  usu- 
ally begin  flush,  end  without  a  comma,  and  are  carried 
out  by  leaders  to  the  distance  which  tho  greatest  number 
will  require.    Thus,  in  lines  like  these 

Prlnoe  Consort,  Earl;  Life  or  197 

Printing,  Diaoovery  or  47 

Prlze-FijrlitHig-,  Why  It  Btoulcl  Ik  Discour- 
aged  1047 

there  should  be  a  space  of  au  cm  quadrat  before  197  to 
allow  for  the  first  figure  in  1047.  Lines  run  over  and  are 
indented  by  a  banging  indentation.  Indexes  take  an 
exton  charge.  They  arc  usually  in  double  columns,  but 
sometimes  reach  three,  four  and  five. 

Index  Bxpnrgatorius  or  Index  Llbronim 
ProhLbitorum  (Jjat.). — A  list  of  books  prohibited  by 
the  Koman  Catholic  Church, 

Index-M&iing-. — Proof-readers  and  authors  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  make  indexes,  and  it  is  well  to  know 
iin  expeditious  and  thorough  method.  That  which  next 
follows  is  by  Andrew  W.  Tuer,  a,  very  skillful  literary 
man  and  printer  in  England ; 

"  '  What,'  I  am  sometimes  asked, '  is  the  least  trouble- 
some Way  of  making  an  index?  Can  Uie  plan  I  follow 
be  bettered?'  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  index  to  be 
manufactured  ia  not  of  a  Special  nature,  requiring  subdi- 
visions of  subjects.  Galley  slips  being  obviously  useless 
for  the  purposo,  one  must  wait  until  a  complete  proof 
of  the  book,  made  up  into  numbered  pages,  is  to  hand. 
Beginning  at  chapter  one,  the  author  carefully  dictates 
to  a  shorthand  amanuensis  every  separate  itsm  and  its 
page,  completing  cross-references  tis  the  work  proceeds, 
and  hearing  in  mind  that  a  good  index  cannot  be  too  full. 
When  the  last  page  is  reached  the  amanuensis  will  write 
out  tho  refei-cnccs,  leaving  a  blank  line  bctwoon  each, 
on  sheets  of  ruled  paper  of  uniform  size.  A  second  as- 
sistant will  then  call  over  the  whole  of  tho  written-out 
references  and  cross-references,  which  will  be  carefully 
checked  by  the  book.  During  tho  progress  of  this  te- 
dious business,  and  in  fact  until  the  index  is  completed, 
tho  author  may  be  a  man  of  leisure. 

"Mistakes  corrected,  the  sheets  are  scissored  through 
the  blank  lines  into  separate  slips,  and  each  placed  under 
its  own  letter  in  an  open  case  divided  into  compart- 
ments marked  from  A  to  Z,  Such  a  case,  made  of  cloth 
or  leather,  with  collapsible  gusset  pockets,  may  be  got  for 
two  or  three  shillings.  All  the  A  slips  are  now  taken  out, 
arranged  in  proper  sequence  (Aa,  Ab,  &C.),  and  pasted  in 
their  proper  order  on  one  side  of  sheets  of  paper  of  uni 
form  size,  which  for  the  printer's  guidance  Should  be  con- 
sccuti  vcly  numbered.  The  other  letters  follow,  and,  with 
perhaps  as  little  trouble  to  the  author  as  he  could  reason- 
ably expect,  the  work  comes  to  an  end.  The  written  slips 
having  been  previously  checked,  the  index,  when  in  type, 
can  be  safely  corrected  from  them,  and  the  wearisome 
task  avoided  of  separately  looking  up  in  the  book  every 
reference  for  verification," 

In  some  respects  this  is  not  adaptable  to  ail  needs.  A 
shorthand  writer  is  not  always  available ;  there  may  be 
no  second  assistant,  and  a  pocketbook  with  collapsible 
gusset  pockets  may  not  be  at  hand,  Take  the  book  and 
make  the  references  on  paper  four  inches  wide.  Let 
each  reference  be  at  least  an  inch  in  depth.  When  done, 
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according  to  the  method  given  by  Mr.  Truer,  divide  into 
four  subdivisions,  A  to  E  inclusive,  P  to  K  inclusive,  L 
to  Q  inclusive,  and  B  to  the  end  of  the  alphabet.  When 
done  divide  the  first  lot,  A.  to  E,  into  Ave  portions,  and 
continue  this  plan  until  the  A  is  done.  Then  subdivide 
that  until  every  word  which  begins  "with  an  A  is  alpha- 
betized down  to  its  very  last  letter.  If  you  have  twenty 
thousand  slips  and  four  thousand  of  them  refer  to  A  to 
E,  one  thousand  will  probably  be  enough  for  A,  and  two 
hundred  for  A  to  jE.  Begin  pasting  as  soon  as  Ab  is 
done,  and  continue  until  all  are  finished.  Scrutinize  the 
slips  as  they  are  pasted,  and  when  all  done  go  over  them 
again  to  see  that  they  are  alphabetized  rightly.  This 
must  also  be  done  in  the  proof,  If  it  is  found,  after  the 
A's  are  pasted  up,  that  some  stray  word  like  "  Astle"  is 
among  the  O's,  write  it  In.  Hie  vcrirlcatlon  against  copy 
Should  be  before  the  sheets  are  cut  up.  These  sheets 
should  be  just  the  width  of  the  index  slips.  On  this  plan 
no  pocketbook  is  necessary  arid  no  assistants  are  required, 
except  when  the  references  are  indexed  against  the  orig- 
inal. An  element  of  danger  arises  hi  the  use  of  a  short- 
hand writer.  He  may  write  down  Newbury  Library 
where  it  should  be  Newberry  Library,  and  not  discover 
his  error.  A  plan  much  used  in  Washington  Is  to  write 
the  references  on  cards  or  stiff  paper  and  number  them, 
without  pasting. 

Index  Matter. — Matter  pertaining  to  the  index  ut 
the-  end  of  a  work. 

India. — A  vast  region  In  the  south  of  Asia,  compris- 
ing two  great  peninsulas  and  the  country  to  the  north 
for  a  long  distance  and  inhabited  by  many  nations  and 
tribes.  The  population  approximates  two  hundred  mill- 
ions. Many  languages  are  spoken.  Printing  seems  to 
have  begun  with  the  publication  of  a  Tamil  dictionary 
ut  Ambalacate  by  the  Jesuits  in  1379.  Type  in  Tamil 
was  sent  by  the  King  of  Denmark  to  TTonqucbar  in  the 
next  century,  and  in  1714  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  were  printed  upon  it.  It  was  desired  to 
finish  the  Now  Testament  in  this  language,  but  paper 
was  lacking,  and  the  printers  cast  smaller  type,  so  that 
fewer  pages  might  accomplish  the  work.  The  metal  was 
obtained  from  the  leaden  wrappings  around  seme  Chesh- 
ire cheeses,  which  had  been  sent  to  tlie  missionaries  from 
England.  In  1719  the  Testament  was  completed  in  this 
small  type.  Pondicherry,  the  capital  of  the  French  East 
Indies,  had  a  printing-office  in  1784,  Calcutta  did  some 
printing  for  the  Sanskrit  scholar  Charles  Wilkins  in  1778 ; 
the  same  year  there  was  published  at  Hoogly  Halhed's 
Grammar  of  tlie  Bengal  Language.  Madras  printed  an 
almanac  and  a  New  Testament  fa  1772,  and  at  Bombay 
printing  was  done  hi  1783.  Before  most  of  these  places 
had  begun,  however,  printing  was  executed  at  Colombo, 
on  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  It  began  there  in  1 737,  and  was 
in  Singhalese, 

The  multitude  of  languages  spoken  in  India  has  had 
a  marked  influence  upon  the  extension  of  printing.  No 
one  of  the  languages  was  so  important  in  comparison 
with  the  others  as  to  exclude  them  from  competition, 
and  none  had  a  circulation  everywhere.  Besides  there 
was  English,  the  language  by  which  East  Indians  ob- 
tained access  to  the  thought  and  knowledge  of  Europo, 
and  in  which  laws  and  official  regulations  were  first 
made  known.  Hindoostanee  is  the  language  of  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  people,  and  is  next  to  Chinese  and  Eng- 
lish in  extent,  It  is  spoken  by  all  Mussulmans  in  India 
and  by  very  many  Hindoos,  as  well  as  all  well-informed 
persons.   The  Lord's  Prayer  in  Htadoostanee  is : 

Ai  hanrare  Bap,  jo  asman  par  hai,  tera  nam  muqad- 
das  ho.  Terl  baoshanat  awe.  Ten  mar?!,  jalsl  asman 
par  hai,  zamln  par  bin"  howe,  Hamari  roz  kl  rot!  aj 
hatnen  (le.  Aur  haniare  qara  humeri  mti'af  kar  jalse 
ham  bhi  apne  qar^daron  ko  mu'af  kjirte  haln.  Aur  ha- 
merj  aztnuish  men  mat  dSl,  balki  burtii  Se  bocha ;  kyunki 
Mdshihat  but  qudrat  our  jalal  hamesha  tera  hi  hain, 


Mahrattee  is  spoken  by  about  six  millions  of  people  ; 
Tamil  by  about  ten  millions ;  Tellneaor  Telugaby  about 
fourteen  millions.  Besides  these,  printing  is  done  in  Ben- 
galee, Assamese,  Badaga,  Baluchi,  Bandelkhandl,  Bi- 
kamri  Chamhn,  Ilogri,  Gtoucli,  GrujsJatl,  Harotee,  Hindi, 
Kachari,  KanareSe,  Kannuji,  Kltchi,  KhasI,  Koi,  Kon- 
kani,  Kumaoni,  Magadhi,  Malay  alim,  Marwarl,  Mon- 
dari,  Musalman-Bcngali,  Nopaleso,  TJriya,  Pali,  Palpn, 
Faniabi,  Rojmalrali,  Saulah,  Sindhi,  Singhalese,  Tulu 
andTJiaini.  Bomo  of  these  liave  many  newspapers  and 
publish  a  number  of  books  annually.  Besides  the  lan- 
guages in  the  above  list  there  is  the  Sanskrit,  which  is 
no  longer  spoken,  but  which  bears  the  same  relation  to 
many  of  the  newer  tongues  as  Greek  and  Hebrew  to  Eng- 
lish. It  is  the  sacred  language  of  India,  and  contains 
the Tjooks  from  which  information  must  be  sought  npon 
early  mythology  and  beliefs.  The  literature  Is  abun- 
dant, compared  with  Hebrew.  Pali,  a  more  modem  lan- 
guage, also  contains  much  historical  matter,  Tint  is  less 
elaborate  than  Sanskrit.  It  is  a  sacred  language.  The 
written  and  printed  characters  of  India  are  to  a  consider- 
able extent  drawn  from  Sanskrit  forms,  and  the  study  of 
its  ancient  works  is  still  much  pursued  by  the  natives,  as 
it  is  in  Europe,  but  for  different  reasons.   Boo  Sanskrit. 

The  principal  cities  in  which  printing  is  done  are  Bom- 
bay, Calcutta,  Madras  and  Lucknow.  In  the  last-named 
place  a  Mahommednn  publisher  named  Kishore  employs 
twelve  hundred  men  In  printing  and  illustrating  books. 
He  issues  hundreds  in  Hindoo,  and  many  hi  Sanskrit, 
Persian,  Arabio  and  English,  besides  the  minor  Indian 
tongues.  A  daily  newspaper  nnd  niimerousi  pamphlets 
arc  also  produced,  and  nearly  all  of  the  materials,  includ- 
ing even  type  and  paper,  aro  made  at  his  charge. 

Recent  statistics  show  that  there  are  1,004  presses  in 
India,  894  being  m  the  Northwest  Provinces  and  in  Oude, 
3£ft  in  Bengal,  338  in  the  British  territory  in  Bombay  and 
30  in  the  native  states ;  £00  in  Madras,  71  in  the  Punjab, 
36  in  Burmah,  16  in  the  Central  Provinces,  and  10  else- 
where. The  newspapers  printed  in  English  are  1B7,  and 
in  the  vernaculars  2f77,  The  number  of  periodicals  in 
India  Is  S84,  of  which  103  are  in  English.  The  books 
printed  in  the  vernaculars  In  one  year  were  1,1^90,  and  in 
English  734. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  of  tho  vernacular  newspa- 
pers have  a  circulation  of  less  than  three  hundred  eaeh ; 
about  one  hundred  have  a  circulation  of  from  three  to 
seven  hundred  copies  ;  fifty  publish  between  seven  hun- 
dred and  a  thousand,  and  twenty-seven  have  a  circula- 
tion of  over  a  thousand.  In  the  presideney  of  Bengal 
these  papers  nourish  abundantly.  There  are  over  fifty- 
nine,  twenty  of  which  are  published  in  Calcutta.  A 
number  of  newspapers  are  published  In  English  which 
are  not  conducted  by  Englishmen,  but  »re  written  and 
managed  entirely  by  natives,  and  reflect  native  views. 
Some  of  the  most  singular  English  ever  written  appears 
at  times  In  the  columns  of  these  papers,  abounding  in 
curious  infelicities  and  in  uses  of  colloquial  English  for 
serious  sohjects  and  vice  versa,  but  correct  in  syntax  and 
etymology. 

Paper  is  produced  in  tho  EaBt  Indies,  but  it  is  of  the 
coarser  kind.  Most  mater  Sale  arc  obtained  from  Europe, 
although  some  of  the  commoner  kinds  are  made  there. 
Since  the  virtual  discovery  of  Sanskrit  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  and  the  consequent  impetus  given  to  philological 
studies,  many  foundries  in  Germany,  France  and  Eng- 
land have  vied  with  each  other  in  producing  satisfactory 
representations  of  it.  Many  Of  the  Other  faces  have  also 
been  cast.  In  some  the  printing  is  done  both  m  native 
characters  and  in  Roman  letters. 

India  Ink. — An  ink  used  in  drawing,  of  a  very  deep 
black.   See  Ihk. 

India  Paper.— Paper  of  a  thick  substance,  but  of 
very  fine,  silky  texture  and  of  a  warm  color ;  it  seems  to 
liave  tho  quality  of  imbibing  ink  much  better  than  paper 
of  any  other  description.    It  is  not  subject  to  mildew. 
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This  paper  ia  used  f  or  fine  impressions  by  engineers,  and 
is  imported  from  China.  It  is  called  by  the  Chinese  lehi, 
aud  ia  made  from  hemp,  mulberry  bark,  cotton,  bamboo, 
rice  straw,  barley  straw,  and  from  the  interior  membrane 
of  silk-worm  cocoons.  Sometimes  tlio  whole  of  the  stalk* 
of  ii  yew's  growth  are  used.  The  pulp  is  mixed,  after  it 
has  been  prepared,  with  a  given  proportion  of  a  vegeta- 
ble gum  called  hotong  in  China.  The  paper  is  molded 
in  molds  made  of  fine  bamboo  filament.  The  sheets,  sixty 
feet  in  length,  which  tlie  Chines*  are  said  to  make,  are 
supposed  to  be  fabricated  by  artfully  joining  several 
small  sheets  at  the  moment  of  laying  the  paper.  India 
paper,  being  too  thin  to  bear  handling  or  any  strain,  is 
mounted  on  vellum,  -which  serves  as  a  lining,  and  the 
white  border*  of  which  sot  it  off.  The  sheets  are  kept 
in  a  dry  place,  and  may  be  preserved  for  years. 

India  Proofs. — Artists'  or  engravers'  proofs  pulled" 
on  indla  paper. 

India-Rubber  Blanket.— A.  sheet  of  cloth  faced 
with  india-rubber,  and  used  with  mixed  forms  of  old  and 
new  type,  and  at  other  times  where  ease  in  making  ready 
rather  than  careful  woi"k.  is  dssired.  Bee  under  Maxihq 
Ready. 

India-Rubbered. — Books  when  interspersed  -with 
plates  are  sometimes  coated  at  the  back  with  fnrtin-mb- 
ber  to  save  stitching  or  the  expense  of  guarding,  When 
open  the  book  will  lie  perfectly  flat.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  after  a  time  the  rubber  loses  Its  clastic 
quality  as  well  as  fts  tenacity,  and  this  binding  is  then 
of  no  value, 

Indian  Languages, — Two  classes1  of  languages  are 
known  under  this  name,  those  spoken  in  the  Bast  Indies 
and  those  spoken  in  America.  The  former  are  described 
with  as  much  particularity  as  space  will  permit  under 
India,  and  what  is  here  said  will  apply  only  to  tlie  lan- 
guages of  America.  They  differ  widely  from  all  of  tlie 
tongues  of  tlie  Old  World,  Balbi,  in  his  Ethnographic 
Atlas,  gives  four  hundred  languages  to  A  inerioa.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  of  these  are  in  North  America,  sixty 
In  Centml  America,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety  in  South 
America,  He  divides  them  into  cloven  classes.  A  study 
of  these  languages,  however,  has  not  been  pursued  ac- 
tively by  many  philologists,  and  as  a  result  our  knowl- 
edge of  them  is  extremely  detlcicut.  None  of  them  was 
reduced  t0  writing  before  the  advent  of  Europeans  upon 
these  eontineuts,  and  few  now  hove  more  than  one  or  two 
dozen  books  published  in  them,  except  the  Aztec-  and  the 
CJuichus,  the  languages  of  the  governing  races  in  Mexico 
and  Peru,  Many  glossaries  have  been  compiled  by  mis- 
sionaries in  these  different  tongues.  In  tlie  Cherokee 
language  the  achievement  ascribed  to  Cadmus  by  pop- 
ular history  was  repeated ;  George  Guess,  one  of  that 
tuition,  knowing  do  English,  reinvented  letters  and  in- 
troduced them  among  his  tribe.  This  was  in  3830.  One 
book  printed  in  the  language  of  the  Indians  who  dwelt 
in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  is  justly  regarded  us  a 

freat  feat  of  the  early  American  press.  It  is  Kliot's  Bible, 
t  auctions  it  brings  a  gitsat  priee,  Tlie  most  power- 
ful of  the  Indian  natious  which  came  into  contact  with 
the  whites  during  the  early  period  was  the  league  of  the 
Iroquois.  These  people  lived  in  the  centre  and  western 
part  of  the  State  of  Sew  York,  The  Lord's  Prayer  in 
the  language  of  the  Mohawks,  the  most  eastern  of  these 
confederated  tribes,  ia  as  follows ; 

Sotigvvaniha  ne  karongiage  tlgslderon :  Wcsagsando 
gogtino ;  Saiaoa  ertsera  ivve ;  Tagsere  egmavvan  karoii- 
gragon  siniiugat  oni  ohvvonsiage  ;  Niadovvigni  scrage 
tagkvvanaranon  dagsiknonvva ;  Tondagvvan  govi  iug- 
ston  ne  iungvvarigvvannorie  siniiugtoni  singvvadade- 
rig vvlugstonii ;  Nenni  togsa  davvagsarinet  devvadadera 
geragtonge ;  Ne  sane  saedsi  adagvvags  ne  koudlg  scsi-o- 
hase. 

In  printing  Indiau  languages  tlie  same  words  may  he 
differently  spelled,  according  to  whether  they  were  writ- 


ten down  by  German,  BYnncli.  Spunieli  or  English  travel- 
ers or  missionaries.  Most  of  the  languages  along  the 
American  great  lakes  were  first  reduced  to  writing  by 
French  priests,  and  their  orthography  differs  widely  from 
that  employed  by  the  English  soldiers  »nd  hunters  who 
afterwards  visited  the  same  regions. 

Indiana  was  practically  unsettled  until  about  1880. 
Printing  began  nt  Yinccnnes  in  April,  1804,  by  Elihu 
StouL  who  brought  out  a  newspaper  entitled  the  Indi- 
ana Gazette.  The  office  was  burned  in  1SO0,  and  that 
year  Mr.  Stout  began  another  paper  there  entitled  the 
Western  Sun,  which  is  still  issued.  Printing  began  at 
Fort  Wayne  in  1838,  at  Logansport  in  1839,  Connersville 
in  1836,  Brook ville  in  1819,  Corydon  in  1914,  Madison  in 
1815,  Indianapolis  in  1833,  and  New  Harmony  in  1835. 
The  total  number  of  newspapers  In  1810  was  1 ;  iu  1840, 
73 mo,  lOTj  1800, 186 :  1870,  203 ;  1880, 467,  and  1890, 
051,  Of  these  88  were  dnily  and  465  weekly.  There  is 
no  very  large  centre  of  printing,  apart  from  newspapers. 
In  both  respects  Indianapolis,  the  capital,  is  the  chief 
city.  The  other  principal  cities  are  Lafayette,  Fort 
Wayne,  Evansvillo,  Logansport,  Now  Albany,  Rich- 
mond  and  Tcrre  Haute. 

Indianapolis,  it  city  of  Indiana,  was  laid  out  on  paper 
in  tlie  year  1831,  being  then  designated  as  the  capital  of 
tlie  territory.  Previously  there  w us  no  settlement",  Sev- 
eral newspapers  began  shortly  after,  the  publishers  of  the 
first,  the  Indianapolis  Gazette,  being  George  Smith  and 
Sitmuel  Bolton.  Wliilc  Indianapolis  is  not  a  great  print- 
ing centre,  there  are  a  number  of  job  offices,  soma  of 
considerable  size,  Seven  dailies  and  seventy-one  Other 
periodicals  are  published  iu  the  city. 

Indices  (Ital.). — An  index  or  fist,  us  ;  fi3F", 

Indorse.-— In  England,  the  titles  of  legal  documents 
or  prospectuses  -which  appear  on  the  outside  when  fold- 
ed. This  word  used  as  a  noun  is  uncommon  here. 
Americans  say  indorsement. 

Indotint. — A  print  derived  from  a  process  invented 
by  T.  C.  Boclie  of  New  York,  and  iu  which  the  plate, 
usually  of  copper,  is  roughened  or  pitted  by  exposure  to 
tlie  sand-blast,  iu  order  to  cause  the  sensitive  film  to  ad- 
here tenatjitrasly.  Extra  toughness  and  tenacity  are  also 
produced  in  the  film  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  the 
chrouiatizod  gelatine.  After  exposure  under  the  nega- 
tive the  unchanged  bichromate  is  washed  out  and  the 
plate  Is  dried.  Plates  thus  made  can  bo  used  in  the 
power-press  and  one  thousand  copies  an  hour  Irave  been 
printed  from  them. 

Indnsiarial  Co-Operation. — That  form  of  union  of 
labor  and  capital  in  which  all  ot  nearly  all  of  the  work- 
men engaged  in  a  manufacturing  or  mercantile  enterprise 
are  also  interested  as  proprietors.  The  earliest  example 
of  this  in  printing  since  the  business  attained  much  mag- 
nitude was  the  Side  of  shares  of  New  York  Tribune  stock 
by  Grcoley  &  McElrath  to  their  employees ;  but  in  a 
smaller  form  it  has  been  known  more  or  less  in  various 
occupations  since  tlie  beginning  of  the  century.  Ships 
were  fitted  out  for  whaling  in  Now  Bedford  and  Nan- 
tucket iu  which  the  shares  were  nearly  all  held  by  those 
who  sailed  in  tlie  vessels,  Country  stores,  known  as 
union  stores,  on  this  basis  have  been  common  since  1840. 
The  modern  form  of  co-operation,  however,  has  been 
most  marked  in  England.  There  some  workmen  in  Roeh- 
dnle  more  than  forty  years  ago  combined  their  earnings 
and  established  places  for  trade  so  that  they  might  buy 
at  the  lowest  rates.  They  and  others  have  had  success, 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  trade  of  London  in  gro- 
ceries Is  at  the  co-operative  stores,  where  articles  can  cer- 
tainty be  purchased  more  cheaply  than  at  the  ordinary 
tradesman's.  These  trading  associations,  when  of  any 
size  or  in  cities,  have  nearly  all  proved  failures  in  Amer- 
ica. Those  wlueh  have  been  successful  were  small  or  in 
the  country,  where  it  was  possible  to  watch  the  persons 
who  conducted  the  trade.  Manufacturing  enterprises 
have  done  better,  as  tlie  margin  of  profit  that  they  yield 
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hiis  been  greater  and  the  rewards  offered  to  diligence  and 
care  have  been  more  palpable.  Tlie  whole  number,  how- 
ever, which  has  thus  been  profitable  is  small.  There  is, 
it  la  true,  an  exception  to  this  in  joiat-stwlc  financial  en- 
terprises. These  consist  of  an  accumulation  of  tlio  sav- 
ings of  the  many,  and  once  a  year  the  participants  have 
a  voice  in  the  choice  of  directors.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  however,  that  an  ordinary  stockholder  in  a  railroad, 
roUmg-mill,  cotton  factory  or  iron  mine  lias  no  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  he  has  no 
power  to  rectify  an  abuse  if  he  sees  one,  The  board  of 
directors  is  composed  of  the  largest  stockholders,  and  it 
does  as  seems  best  to  it,  the  smaller  stockholders  receiv- 
ing scant  consideration.  This  class  of  enterprise  is  usu- 
ally excluded  from  consideration,  however,  by  those-  who 
talk  about  co-operation.  An  example  of  industrial  co- 
operation which  would  be  considered  a  true  one  by  the 
friends  of  this  cause  would  ]>e  eight,  ten  or  more  work- 
men joining  together  to  do  some  manufacturing  .each 
putting  In  rive  hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars.  Theo- 
retically speaking,  if  the  men  drew  Out  for  living  Only 
ordinary  wages  and  attended  to  business  they  should 
make  money.  They  arc  generally  men  of  more  intelli- 
gence and  more  capacity  than  others,  else  they  would  not 
have  the  money  to  invest.  It  is  too  frequently  the  case 
that  bickering  begins  with  the  business.  One  must  lay 
out  tlie  work,  for  the  day  and  another  attend  to  money 
matters.  Frequently  from  lack  of  business  experience 
the  last  is  done  badly.  Materials  are  purchased  at  high 
rates,  and  contracts  arc  taken  at  too  low  figures.  Then 
there  are  times  when  goods  arc  not  paid  for,  or  when 
through  some  miscalculation  much  is  left  on  hand  which 
should  have  been  sold  in  the  season.  Many  men  arc  ex- 
cellent workmen  who  cannot  lay  work  out  well  for  others 
or  succeed  in  getting  a  maximum  production  from  each 
hand.  These  causes  together  usually  compel  some  to 
drop  out  from  the  enterprise,  and  if  it  is  at  all  success- 
ful the  leaders  take  more  stock.  Gradually  tlie  number 
diminishes  to  a  half  dozen,  and  then  to  two  or  three,  when 
the  whole-  business  Is  on  tbe  footing  of  any  other.  It  is 
possible  that  the  conllict  between  capital  and  labor,  now 
going  on,  may  in  tire  end  be  solved  by  some  form  of  in- 
dustrial co-operation — not,  however,  that  form  in  which 
the  smaller  stockholders  are  to  be  consulted  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  business.  They  will  receive  its  profits 
and  remain  constant  to  the  place  where  they  have  ob- 
tained employment, 

Interior  Figures.— Special  figures  east  ov  made  to 
range  at  the  bottom  of  a  letter,  thus :  ,  s  a.  One  use  of 
these  is  in  chemistry, 

Inferior  Letters.— Small  letters  which  arc  cast  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  body,  as :  <>l>;;  the  reverse  of 
superior  letters. 

Ingram  Machine. — A  rotary  machine,  manufac- 
tured in  England,  named  after  the  late  proprietor  of  the 
Illustrated  London  News, 

InJialt  (Ger.). — Contents. 

IrihaltsTerzelchniss  (Ger.).— Table  of  contents  or 
index.  The  Germans  do  not  rise  to  a  conception  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  any  more  than  the  French, 
who  call  each  table  des  rmtleres. 

IhicUtl  (Sp.).— Initial  (letter). 

Initial  Letters.— Following  the  example  of  thecal- 
Ugraphers  the  first  printers  loft  blanks  for  the  initial 
letters  of  chapters  and  books,  which  were  to  be  filled  up 
with  pen  or  pencil.  Afterwards  a  skeleton  letter  cover- 
ing the  space  was  sometimes  printed,  also  designed  to  be 
added  to.  In  the  former  ease  a  small  letter  was  often  print- 
ed so  as  to  indicate  to  tho  scribe  or  illuminator  what  was 
needed.  Sometimes  the  sman  letter  was  written  in.  The 
monks  preferred,  to  have  these  spaces  left  blank  in  the 
religious  works  which  they  bought,  as  there  were  noarly 
always  several  expert  illuminators  in  the  convent  whose 
labor  would  coat  nothing,  while  If  done  by  the  printer  a 


charge  most  be  added.  In  1475  Erhard  Hatdolt  of  Venice 
begun  tc>  us*  wood-cut  Initial  si  thus  preceding  all  others. 
They  were  known  as  litcne  tlorcutcSj  lettros  toumenrcs 
and  typi  toTnatissimi  by  different  persons,  but  were  not 
generally  adopted  until  the  close  of  that  century.  Cax- 
ton  introduced  them  in  some  of  his  works.  Tlie  large 
and  elaborate  initials  used  shortly  after  were  known  as 
lettres  giises.  They  were  engraved  either-  on  wood  or 
metal,  iind  answered  not  only  ns  in i tails,  but,  when  cir- 
cumstances permitted,  as  ornaments  elsewhere.  What 
are  known  us  "two-line  letters"  to-day  tlicu  came  into 
use.  Other  letters  also  were  used  for  this  purpose.  Two 
hundred  yeai's  ago  the  largo,  highly  ornamented  Inltln.1 
letters  used  at  the  University  Press,  Oxford,  were  known 
there  as  Dutch  Bloomers,  from  tho  word  sounding  some- 
thing like  this  which  in  that  language  signifies  flowers. 
Pierced  Initial  ornaments  came  Into  use  about  the  same 
time.  These  were  wooden  blocks  Iravlng  a  centre  open- 
ing or  mortise,  around  which  were  many  ornamental  ar- 
rangements—a  landscape,  a  group  of  flowers,  an  assem- 
blage of  faces.  This  centre  was  reserved  for  a  single 
letter,  which  was  justified  and  wedged  in.  When  type- 
founding  revived,  in  England,  Casion,  Baskervdlle  and 
their  contemporaries  paid  no  attention  to  theso  great  in- 
itials, and  confined  their  attention  to  plain  two-line  faces, 
Roman  and  Italic.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  however,  great  numbers  of  initial  letters  of  a 
more  ornamented  type  have  been  made  by  European  and 
American  founders,  as  well  as  devised  for  the  use  of  pub- 
lishers by  artists  who  have  no  eonnCfttiOn  with  a  type- 
foundry. 

Iiiitler  nn  Apprenti  (FY), — To  instruct  an  appren- 
tice in  Ida  calling. 

Ink. — A  substance  used  to  mark  upon  paper  or  other 
material.  It  is  of  two  kinda,  writing  and  printing  ink. 
The  latter  consists  of  u.  pignient  held  in  a  fluid  solution 
which  gradually  dries  a-nd  leaves  a  more  or  less  legible 
impression  upon  the  puper,  Tlie  writing-ink  of  tlie  an- 
cients w»s  essentially  different  f  roni  that  now  employed, 
Ita  basis  was  finely  divided  charcoal  mixed  with  a  mu- 
cilaginous or  adhesive  fluid  ;  it  was  much  less  easily  de- 
stroyed than  modern  writing-ink,  and  much  resembled 
printer's  ink  both  in  the  nature  of  its  coloring  ingredient 
and  in  its  indestructibility,  Writing-ink  is  now  a  chem- 
ical compound,  and  net  a  mere  mechanical  mixture.  Its 
basis  is  proto-galltite  nod  prnto-tannate  of  iron,  which  by 
oxidation  becomes  per-gallate  and  per-tannate,  and  it  is 
owing  to  the  oxygen  of  air  effecting  this  change  gradu- 
ally that  nseent  writing  is  of  a  comparatively  light  color 
tind  subsequently  becomes  hlacli,  The  common  ingre- 
dients are  nutgnlls  and  sulphate  of  iron  ;  in  fact,  while 
printer's  ink  may  Ire  regarded  as  a  black  paint,  common 
writing-ink  may  be  regarded  as  a  black  dye.  Brande's 
Dictionary  gives  as  a  good  recipe :  Aleppo  galls,  bruised, 
six  ounces ;  sulphate  of  iron,  four  ounces  ;  gum  arabic, 
four  ounces;  water,  six  pints,  Boil  the  galls  well  in 
tlie  water,  then  add  tlie  other  ingredients,  and  keep  the 
whole  in  a  well-stopped  bottle,  occasionally  shaking  it. 
In  two  mouths  str  ain  and  pour  orf  the  ink  into  glass  bot- 
tles, which  must  bo  well  corked.  To  prevent  mould,  add 
one  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  three  drops  of  creo- 
sote to  each  pint  of  Ink.  In  making  good  writing-ink 
the  great  object  is  to  regulate  the  portion  of  sulphate  of 
iron  to  the  galls.  If  this  Should  be  in  excess,  although 
the  ink  may  at  first  appear  black,  it  will  subsequently 
become  brown  and  yellow.  Gum  is  added  to  retain  tho 
coloring  matter  in  suspension,  to  prevent  too  great  fluid- 
ity in  the  writing,  and  to  protect  tlie  vegetable  matters 
f  rom  decomposition.  Many  other  substances  are  used  for 
making  ink. 

When  writing  lias  through  ago  become  yellow  and  In- 
distinct it  is  because  the  vegetable  matter  has  decayed 
and  mere  rust  or  peroxide  of  iron  is  loft.  By  carefully 
applying  infusion  of  galls  tlie  writing  may  bo  rendered 
blackcT  and  rnore  legible.  This  method  was  successfully 
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adopted  in.dccipliering  the  manuscript  of  Gains,  a  work 
on  Roman  Ieiw  which  attracted  great  attention  among 
learned  men  in  Germany  shortly  after  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  which  for  a  long  time  resisted  all  at 
tempts  to  decipher  it.  Modem  writing-ink,  unlike  the 
ancient,  is  readily  destroyed  by  chlorine,  acids  and  alka- 
lies. Indeed  if  the  paper  has  been  made  with  an  excess 
of  any  of  these  things  it  very  likely  "will  net  upon  the  ink, 
which,  liowever  good,  will  in  time  become  discolored. 
Blue  writing-ink. Is  now  much  used,  it  is  sometimes 
made  from  indigo  and  sometimes  from  Prussian  blue  as 
a  basis.  Aniline  inksaiso  find  extended  use.  They  write 
more  freely  than  the  old-Btylo  inks,  and  can  be  obtained 
of  almost  ail  colors.  They  are,  however  fugitive.  It  la 
claimed  that  this  is  not  so  with  the  'best  kinds,  but  suffi- 
cient time  has  not  elapsed  since  their  use  began  to  test 
the  truth  of  the  assertion. 

India  ink  ia  made  in  cakes  from  lampblack  mid  size  or 
animal  glue,  with  the  addition  of  perfumes  or  other  sub- 
stances not  essential  to  its  quality  as  an  ink.  It  is  used 
in  China  with  a  brush,  both  for  writing  and  painting.  It 
is  employed  iu  Europe  and  America  for  designs  in  black 
and  white,  in  which  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  afford- 
ing various  depths  of  shade,  according  to  the  degree  of 
dilution  with  water.  Our  common  Lampblack  is  net  suf- 
ficiently fine  for  the  purpose.  Fluid  India  Ink  can  now 
be  purchased  at  the  stores  iu  very  small  quantities.  This 
ink  is  blacker  than  any  other  ink,  and  is  especially  ad  nptcd 
for  use  in  photo-illustnition,  wheTe  only  really  black  ink 
is  available.    Blue,  brown  and  violet  inks  take  badly. 

Marhin g-ink  is  employed  for  marking  linen.  It  is  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  written  with  a  pen  upon  the 
fabric  to  be  marked,  after  the  latter  lias  been  moistened 
with  an  alkaline  solution,  as  potash  or  soda.  V-y  this 
process  oxide  of  silver  is  precipitated  upon  and  combines 
with  the  eloth  ao  as  to  be  scarcely  removable  by  any  re- 
agent which  does  not  also  destroy  its  texture.  This  ink 
can  also  l>e  used  without  moistening,  but  not  so  perfectly. 

Sympathetic  inks  are  such  us  are  in  visible  until  heat 
or  some  wash  is  applied,  and  the  writing  then  becomes 
visible.  There  arc  many  varieties.  Copying-inks  are 
such  as  will  allow  letters  to  be  placed  in  a  press  and  then 
afford  a  copy  without  rewriting.  Of  those  thore are  also 
many  varieties.  Ink  powder  is  made  by  mixing  the  In- 
gredients In  a  dry  state  and  adding  cold  or  boilingwatur 
m  certain  proportions  when  required  for  use.  Pehtt- 
inG-Ink  is  treated  under  that  head. 

Ink  Block. — A  receptacle  for  ink  when  first  taken 
out  of  the  keg.  With  a  woodeu  liand-press  it  wns  made 
of  beech,  in  length  thirteen  Indies,  depth  four  inches, 
and  width  nine  inches. 

Ink  Brayer. — A  small  wooden  implement  for  nib- 
bing out  the  ink  on  the  table.   Bee  Bratteh. 

Ink  Cylinder.— The  revolving  iron  roller  in  the  ink 
ductor  which  imparts  a  given  quantity  of  ink  to  the  vi- 
brating roller. 

Ink  Ductor. — The  receptacle  similar  to  a  trough 
which  holds  the  ink  at  the  end  of  a  machine. 

Ink  Fountain. — Tlie  ductor  of  a  machine  is  gener- 
ally thus  called  in  America. 

Ink  Knife. — The  long  blade  in  the  fountain  winch 
regulates  by  means  of  keys  the  amount  of  ink  to  he  given 
at  each  impression,  It  is  also  the  knife  by  which  ink  is 
taken  out  of  the  package  and  laid  upon  the  ink  block  or 
the  braycr  of  a  hand-press. 

Ink  Muller. — A  wooden  implement  used  for  rub- 
bing out  the  ink  on  the  table. 

Ink  Photos. — This  name  is  given  by  Spragne  of 
London  to  jmotclithographs  in  half-tone,  prepared  by  a 
process  which  Is  kept  secret.  The  pictures  do  net  show 
the  decided  dotted  character  of  the  Mjcisenbach  negative, 
but  arc  very  fine  grained  and  soft. 

Ink  Slab. — The  table  on  which  ink  is  distributed. 


Ink  Slice. — A  small  iron  implement  used  for  lifting 
ink  out  of  cans. 

Ink  Solvent. — A  wash  for  cleansing  type. 

Ink  Table. — The  surface  on  which  ink  is  distributed. 

Ink  Up. — To  run  up  color  on  the  rollers,  or  to  coat 
press-rollers  with  a  coarse  preservative  ink  when  they 
are  out  of  use. 

Inkers. — The  large  rollers  on  a  printing-machine 
which  apply  the  ink  to  the  type. — Jaeobi. 

Inking  Apparatus. — The  parts  of  a  hand-press  or 
machine  applied  for  inking  purposes. 

Ink  oleum. — A  patent  liquid  used  with  ink  for  thin- 
ning purposes  or  to  facilitate  drying. 

Inlaying1. — Plates,  illustrations,  too  small  for  a 
boefe  can  bo  inlaid  into  margins  of  any  siic,  taking  the 
place-  of  mounting.  This  work  can  ho  so  neatly  done 
that  the  difference  between  these  and  the  other  loaves  is 
scarcely  perceptible. 

Inner  Form. — The  pages  of  type  which  fall  on  the 
inside  of  a  printed  sheet  in  sheet-work  ;  the  reverse  of 
the  Outer  form ;  the  Second  and  third  pages  of  a  folio 
newspaper. 

Inner  Tympan. — The  reverse  of  the  outer  tympan ; 
the  side  which  Is  lifted  to  place  the  sheets  In, 

JoBerUon.^Copy  loft  out  by  accident,  or  additional 
words  or  copy  sup  plied  by  an  author,  is  thus  termed.  In 
a  newspaper,  one  insertion  is  to  publish  an  advertisement 
once  and  two  insertions  is  to  publish  it  twice, 

Inset.— When  one  sheet  U  Jaid  inside  of  another,  both 
being  folded.  Thus  the  supplement  to  daily  newspa- 
pers is  often  an  inset  between  the  fifth  and  ninth  pages. 
In  book  imposition  an  inset  is  equivalent  to  an  offcut,  as 
the  supplementary  leaves  must  generally  first  be  cut  off 
before  fliey  can  be  set  in,  Sometimes,  but  erroneously, 
this  ia  called  an  insert. 

Inside  Quires., — The  good  quires  of  a  ream ;  distinct 
from  outsides. 

Inside  Reams, — Good  and  selected  paper ;  applied 
more  especially  to  drawing  or  hand-made  paper?  of  4S0 
sheets  ;  mill  reams  of  479  sheets  contain  top  and  bottom 
outside  quires.— Jacobi. 

InHtmctBur  (TV,), — Teacher. 

Intaglio. — Engraving  so  executed  tliat  the  lines  are 
hollows,  in  opposition  to  relief  work.  The  latter  is  that 
used  in  wood-engraving,  Each  Hue  intended  to  he  print- 
ed stands  up  above  the  hollows,  hut  in  intaglio  printing 
only  those  lines  give  an  impression  which  are  below  the 
surface.    The  top  doea  not  print. 

Inter. — Abbreviation  used  in  the  rending  department 
for  note  of  interrogation. — Jawii. 

Intercalare  (Ital,). — An  intercalation. 

Interchangeable  System.— That  system  of  cast- 
ing type  by  which  a  line  of  long  primer  and  one  of  pica 
are  exactly  equal  in  depth  of  body  to  two  lines  of  small 
pica,  or  a  line  of  nonpareil  and  one  of  pica  are  equal  to 
two  linos  of  bourgeois.  With  type  as  formerly  cast  this 
could  rarely  be  done.  Two  lines  of  ordinary  small  phut 
are  largci'  than  a  line  of  pica  and  one  of  long  primer,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  a  line  of  pica  and  one  of  nonpareil 
compared  with  two  lines  of  bourgeois.  The  interchange- 
able feature  has  been  gained  by  making  each  size  a  mul- 
tiple of  a  very  small  measure  of  magnitude,  called  a 
point.  Nonpareil  is  six  times  as  large,  bourgeois  nine 
times,  long  primer  ten,  small  pica  eleven  and  pica  twelve. 
Each  of  the  other  old  sizes  has  now  definite  magnitudes. 
Buppose  that  a  space  to  he  filled  is  fifty-five  points.  This 
can  be  done  with  four  lines  of  pica  and  one  of  minion ; 
five  of  Smu.ll  pica;  five  of  long  primer  and  one  of  pearl; 
five  of  bourgeois  and  one  of  long  primer ;  six  of  brevier 
and  One  of  minion ;  seven  of  minion  and  one  of  non- 
areil,  and  eight  of  nonpareil  and  one  of  minion.  Bee 
t  and  Aims  Ok  Tyitc, 
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Interleaved- — When  wood-cuts  are  piloted  they  are 
often  sheeted  to  prevent  set-off.  A  boy  steads  fit  the 
delivery-board  of  a  press,  and  as  fast  as  one  sheet  fa  de- 
posited he  lays  anotlier  sheet  upon  It.  Such  sheets 
should  be  of  a  different  size  and  pn-per,  so  that  they  can 
be  extracted  without  difficulty.  An  extra  charge  ia  made 
for  this. 

Interligner  (Fr.).— To  lead. 

Interlinear  (Sp.).— To  lead  (matter). 

Laterllnear  Matter. — Small  type  of  an  explanatory 
nature  between  lines  of  larger  character. 

Interlinear  Translations.— Lines  so  spaced  that 
the  translation  will  be  directly  under  or  over  the  corre- 
sponding word  of  the  text.  It  is  usual  to  put  the  text 
in  larger  type  than  the  translation.  In  cases  where  three 
kinds  of  languages  must  be  shown,  the  text  can  be  in  a 
large  type  and  the  translations  in  small  type,  one  in  Ro- 
man and  one  in  Italic.  A  Wiird  can  he  in  small  capitals 
Capitalized,  a  fourth  in  Italic  Small  Capitals  capitalized, 
and  a  fifth  in  capitals  of  a  still  smaller  size,  but  not  small 
enough  to  be  of  the  same  siae  of  face  as  the  small  capi- 
tals elsewhere.  Two  plans  are  used  in  justifying.  One 
is  to  set  the  main  line  first,  estimatiug  roughly  by  the 
eye  how  the  aize  of  each  word  will  compare  with  those 
in  the  first  translation,  Spaces  and  em  quadrate  are  put 
in,  but  the  line  is  not  properly  spaced.  The  next  lan- 
guage la  then  set,  adopting  the  same  precautions,  and  so 
on  to  tile  last.  Wto  all  are  done  the  words  which  need 
Hie  widest  space  in  translating  smother  word,  tire  given 
their  size,  and  then  the  others.  The  line  which  takes  the 
least  in  sets  the  gauge  for  the  others.  For  instance, 
"  Was  meinen  Sio  V "  m  German  is  shorter  than  the  cor- 
responding English,  "What  do  you  me™  (&fiy)T"  and 
consequently  the  sentence  tis  last  given  must  bo  allowed 
its  apace,  and  the  other  will  have  too  much ;  but  suppos- 
ing it  to  he  translated  literally  a  mark  of  transposition 
must  be  used,  for  the  words  do  not  follow  the  same  order. 
This  is  done  by  figures  over  the  top,  which  must  also  go 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  words  to  whleh  they  refer, 
as  below : 

"  A  quelle  epoque  a    eu  lieu  leur  ar- 

1  4  4 

11  At  what    epoch  has  tad  (was)  pi  Ma  (placed)  their  ar- 
rives t " 
rival?" 

The  figures  take  the  centre  of  the  words  "has  had," 
"place,"  "their"  and  "arrival."  The  other  method  la  to 
take,  for  example,  English  in  Roman  and  Latin  in  Italic 
of  the  same  slxe  of  type.   The  matter  is  thus  set  up : 

Omms  all  met  the  villages  atqus  and  omnia  all  cedt- 
fciat  the  buildings,  g«» which  tpiisgm  anyone. 

One  double  line  is  set,  as  near  as  may  bo;  then  the 
Latin  is  picked  out,  compared  with  the  English  words 
immediately  following,  and  calculation  made  for  the 
space.  It  can  soon  be  ascertained  what  the  exact  spac- 
ing should  be.    Thus  it  appears  when  finished : 

Omnes      viei       atqw  omnia     wdificia,  w* 
All  the  villages  and    all    the  buildings,  which 

any  ono. 

A  number  of  examples  of  interlinear  translations  can 
be  seen  throughout  this  work,  as  for  example  under 
French  Language, 

Interlinear©  (ttal,).— To  bad. 

Interlineas  {Sp.). — Leads. 

Interlines  Leads. 

International  Copyright. — Under  the  head  Copt- 
right  will  be  found  the  law  enacted  in  1801  by  Congress, 
as  well  as  the  general  reasons  for  copyright.  The  enact- 
ment, however,  was  made  only  a  few  days  before  that 


portion  of  this  work  which  contained  that  article  passed 
through  tho  press,  and  no  previous  reasoning  could  de- 
termine what  effect  it  would  have  upon  the bookmalcjng 
trades.  The  agitation  to  secure  rights  to  foreign  authors 
began  as  far  back  as  1837  when  Henry  Clay  presented 
the  address  of  the  English  authors  to  the  Senate.  A  bill 
was  prepared  ivhlch  limited  its  beneficial  features  to  au- 
thors of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  and  required 
reprinting  here.  It  whs  repeatedly  presented  between 
that  time  and  1343  by  Mr,  Clay,  After  his  decease  in 
1803  the  struggle  was  continued by  Charles  Sumner,  and 
the  text  of  a  treaty  which  incoiporated  international 
Copyright  was,  by  the  exertions  of  Edward  Everett,  then 
Secretory  of  State,  laid  before  the  Senate.  At  about  the 
time  Charles  Dickons  revisited  this  country,  in  1867,  in- 
terest was  revived,  and  in  1868  the  International  Copy- 
right Association  was  formed.  In  1873  tho  question  was 
first  debated  in  Congress,  and  it  came  up  nearly  every 
session  after  that  until  1883,  when  the  American  Copy- 
right League,  composed  of  authors  and  publishers,  was 
formed.  The  Chaco  bill  was  the  twelfth  and  last  intro- 
duced. Its  author  was  Jonathan  Chilee,  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island.  It  was  offered  on  January  31, 1880,  was 
discussed,  amended,  postponed  and  lost  sight  of  repeat- 
edly. ili>.  Chnce  saw  that  he  must  enlist  on  his  side  the 
material  support  of  all  bookmakers,  and  his  bill  was 
framed  so  as  to  give  the  most  ample  protection  to  them. 
It  was  finally  passed  on  March  4, 1891,  to  take  effect  on 
July  1  of  the  Same  year.  It  required  great  exertion  upon 
the  part  of  those  who  were  interested,  and  delegations 
from  the  printers,  tho  authors  and  the  publishers  were 
almost  constantly  in  attendance  during  the  two  sessions 
next  prior  to  tho  enactment. 

The  act  was  asked  for  on  the  ground  of  justice  to  the 
foreign  author,  a  right  so  indisputable  that  nothing  fur- 
ther need  be  said  upon  this  subject.  It  strengthened  the 
American  publisher,  as  he  would  then  l)e  In  a  position  to 
know  what  he  could  offer  a  British  author,  without  fear 
of  having  another  American  edition  In  competition  with 
his  which  would  destroy  his  profits.  A  popular  book 
has  sometimes  neen  reprinted  by  five  or  six  firms  at  once. 
It  would  increase  the  quantity  of  his  business,  as  there 
arc  many  books  written  in  England  which  circulate  more 
largely  hero  than  there,  and  which  ought  first  to  be  pub- 
lished here,  as  this  is  the  larger  market.  This  Is  espe- 
cially trim  of  dictionaries  and  encyctopeedic  books.  Ten 
thousand  Copies  Only  were  sold  of  the  last  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britaniucn,  in  England  ;  forty  thousand  of 
the  authorized  edition  were  sold  here.  If  these  books 
were  copyrighted  in  America  it  would  be  more  conven- 
ient to  Tnnke  thorn  on  this  side,  and  this  would  increase 
the  publisher's  business.  The  author  would  be  benefited, 
as  his  work  might  then  be  sold  in  both  countries,  and  he 
would  be  especially  benefited  if  a  novelist  or  a  writer  of 
light  books,  because  tho  former  competition  would  be 
removed.  No  publisher  will  pay  five  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  volume  of  sketches  or  travels  or  a  novel 
when  he  can  get  one  as  good  for  a  couple  of  dollars. 
Great  Britain  now  supports  two  hundred  novelists ;  the 
United  States  not  one,  unless  the  matter  id  f  urnlsned  to 
a  periodical.  The  printer  and  vender  are  benefited,  be- 
cause  if  the  publisher  issues  more  volumes  they  must 
prepare  them.  The  ty  pe  must  be  set  here,  the  paper  and 
Ink  manufactured,  and  the  CO  vers  put  on.  With  pros- 
perity to  the  manufacturers,  it  is  natural  that  publishers 
shall  be  able  to  offer  to  authors  better  terms  and  a  gr  eater 
variety  and  quantity  of  work.  It  would  naturally  seem 
that  America  would  be  tho  country  where  works  of  sci- 
ence and  research  should  be  printed,  as  here  they  arc  most 
largely  sold  and  studied,  In  all  brunches  Of  physical  sci- 
ence the  reputation  of  Americans  Stands  as  high  as  in  the 
Tnother  country,  and  the  only  classes  of  writing  in  which 
inferiority  is  to  be  noted  aro  bolles-lettres,  the  classics 
and  philology.  The  equipment,  however,  of  our  col- 
leges and  universities  has  been  wonderfully  strengthened! 
within  a  few  years,  and  it  is  probable  that  within  a  score 
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of  years  we  shall  he  on  an  equality  'with  England  in  all 
matters  except  in  knowledge  of  Hie  languages  of  India, 
in  which  her  governmental  control  enables  her  to  take 
precedence,  and  in  the  text  of  G-reek  find  Lathi  writers, 
which  will  be  cultivated  by  her  in  deference  to  old  tra- 
dition, We  may  reusomibly  look  for  the  publishing  cen- 
tre of  the  world  to  he  New  York  long  before  that  city 
reaches  the  population  of  London.  So  far  the  new  law 
has  not  affected  the  manufacture  of  books  materially  in 
the  United  States,  and  progress  in  this  direction  will 
doubtless  be  Slow,  although  sure. 

The  essential  changes  in  the  new  copyright  laws  are 
not  numerous.  Former  laws  provided  that  no  citizen  of 
a  foreign  state  or  nation  should  be  protected  by  Ameri- 
can copyright,  They  made  no  restrictions  as  to  the  coun- 
try where  the  printing  of  books  covered  by  copyright 
should  he  done.  The  new  laws  permit  foreigners  to  take 
out  an  American  Copyright  On  the  same  basis  as  Amer- 
ican citizens  In  two  cases :  First,  when  the  nation  of  the 
foreigner  permits  copyright  to  Ameriean  citizens  on 
substantially  the  same  basis  as  its  own  citizens ;  second, 
when  the  nation  of  the  foreigner  is  a  party  to  an  inter- 
national agreement  providing  for  reciprocity  in  copy- 
right, by  the  terms  of  which  agreement  the  United  States 
can  become  a  party  thereto  at  its  pleasure.  The  exist- 
ence of  these  conditions  is  to  be  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  by  proclamation.  The  new 
laws  require  that  all  books  copyrighted  under  them  shall 
be  printed  from  type  Set  within  the  United  States,  or 
from  plates  made  therefrom.  In  the  case  of  photograph* 
protected  by  American  copyright  the  negatives  are  to 
bo  made  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  cose  of  litho- 
graphs or  chroinoB  the  drawings  are  to  bo  executed  in 
the  United  States.  The  importation  of  foreign  editions 
of  books  covered  by  American  copyright  is  prohibited. 
A  book  within  the  statute  need  not  be  a  hook  in  the  com- 
mon and  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  viz,,  a  volume 
made  up  of  several  sheets  bound  together ;  it  may  he 
printed  only  on  one  sheet,  as  the  words  of  a  song  or  the 
music  accompanying  it.  The  literary  property  intended 
to  be  protected  by  the  act  is  not  to  be  determined  by  the 
size,  form  or  shape  in  which  it  makes  its  appearance,  but 
by  the  subject  matter  of  the  work.  Mot  is  this  question 
to  be  detennined  by  reference  to  lexicographers  to  ascer- 
tain the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word  book. 

Records  must  be  kept  by  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
and  the  books  received  are  to  be  part  of  the  library .  The 
librarian  must  make  &n  annual  report  of  the  transactions 
of  his  office  in  relation  to  copyright.  Each  copyright 
Bhall  he  assignable,  and  the  instrument  must  he  recorded. 
If  the  book  required  by  law  is  not  deposited  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  copyright  shall  he  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $35. 
No  one  can  maintain  an  action  for  infringement  of  copy- 
right unless  notice  of  copyright  is  printed  on  the  first 
page  of  every  book  or  upon  its  reverse.  Unauthorized 
representation  of  a  copyrighted  dramatic  composition 
may  be  punished  by  a  penalty  of  $100  for  tlio  first  and 
$50  for  each  subsequent  publication,  No  action  can  be 
maintained  in  the  courts  for  forfeiture  or  penalty  unless  it 
shall  be  begun  within  two  years  after  the  cause  of  action 
arises. 

International  Typographical  Union. — An  or- 
ganization of  journeymen  printers  extending  through- 
out the  United  States  and  the  British  dominions  north 
thereof,  having  for  its  object  the  assistance  of  each  other 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  fust  rate  of  wages.  The  present 
society  only  dates  from  1869,  having  been  preceded  by 
the  National  Typographical  Union,  organized  in  1852, 
find  that  again  by  the  Printers'  National  Union,  begin- 
ning in  1850.  It  is  now  one  of  tho  oldest  and  strongest 
trades-unions  in  America.  A  typographical  society  ex- 
isted in  New  York  iu  the  year  1J95,  answering  some  of 
the  purposes  of  a  union,  and  in  1800  it  prepared  a  scale 
of  prices.  It  died  out  before  1805,  and  the  New  York 
TyjXfgraphical  Society,  then  a  trades-unlou,  succeeded  it 
in  1B06.  Philadelphia  had  a  society  on  the  same  lines  in 
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180SJ,  Washington  in  1814,  and  Boston  and  Albany  very 
early ;  but  these  societies,  although  actuated  by  the  same 
feelings,  did  not  appoint  delegates  to  a  central  body. 
The  first  common  action  of  the  joumeymenprinters  of 
the  United  States  was  in  resistance  to  Doff  Green's  pro- 
posed college  for  boys,  in  which  manual  labor  and  in- 
struction were  to  be  mixed.  This  was  In  1834.  In  1887 
a  convention  of  printers  was  held  at  the  City  Hall  in  New 
York.  Delegates  were  present  from  many  cities.  It  is 
not  known  wlmt  action  was  taken  or  who  the  officers 
were.  Tho  societies  mentioned  above  and  othcTS  existed 
until  1850,  and  indeed  some  of  them  btc  still  maintained ; 
but  most  had  become  purely  beneficial  and  benevolent 
societies,  and  did  not  answer  the  purposes  of  the  union 
of  to-day,  8everal  attempts  were  made  to  change  the 
conditions  of  things,  but  they  were  ineffectual,  and  tho 
societies  disappeared,  or  changed  in  character,  Typo- 
graphical Union  Ifo.  ft  of  New  York  Is  the  fifth  trades- 
union  which  has  existed  in  that  city,  its  immediate  prede- 
cessor, the  Franklin  Typographical  Association,  lasting 
from  1833  until  about  1644. 

Unions  were  established  almost  simultaneously  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  some  other  cities  at  the 
end  of  184*  or  beginning  of  18S0,  They  naturally  felt 
that  their  condition  would  be  improved  by  co-operation, 
and  the  three  societies  named  joined  in  issuing  a  circu- 
lar urging  the  formation  of  other  societies  and  the  send- 
ing ofdelegates  to  a  national  convention  of  journeymen 
printers  In  New  York  on  December  2, 1850.  Delegates 
from  New  York,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  Kentucky  assembled  on  that  day  at  Stoneall's  Hotel 
and  organized  by  the  election  of  John  F.  Keyser  of 
Philadelphia  as  temporary  chairman,  and  Franklin  J, 
Ottarson  of  Now  York  as  secretary.  The  permanent 
organization  chose  John  W.  Perogoy  of  Maryland  as 
president,  George  E.  Greene  of  Kentucky  and  M.  C. 
Brown  of  Pennsylvania  as  vice-presidents,  and  P.  J.  Ot- 
tarson of  Now  York  and  John  Hartman  of  New  Jersey 
us  secretaries.  A  code  of  seven  propositions  was  pre- 
pared. In  It  were  recommended  the  adoption  of  travel- 
ing certificates,  regulation  and  adjustment  of  the  various 
Scales  of  prices,  so  that  they  shall  not  interfere  with  each 
Other keeping  a  registry  of  rats,  the  accumulation  of  n 
reserve  fund,  and  receiving  no  one  lii  any  society  who 
could  not  bring  a  certificate  from  the  place  he  had  left. 
An  executive  committee  was  formed  to  put  these  ideas 
into  operation,  so  far  as  possible. 

At  the  second  meeting  held  in  Baltimore  in  the  year 
1851  there  were  delegates  from  eight  States.  The  name 
was  changed  from  the  Printers'  National  Union  to  Hie 
National  Typographical  Union,  and  resolutions  were 
adopted  recognizing  this  national  body  as  the  supreme 
legislative  head,  and  providing  that  all  unions  thereafter 
established  should  be  by  authority  and  virtue  of  a  grant 
from  the  National  Union.  At  the  Cincinnati  meeting 
the  next  year  the  new  title  was  assumed.  Lots  were  cast 
for  precedence,  as  the  unions  were  to  be  numbered.  In- 
dianapolis became  No.  1,  Philadelphia  No.  2,  Cincinnati 
No.  8,  Albany  No.  4,  Columbus  No.  6,  New  York  No.  6, 
Pittsburg  No.  1,  St.  Louis  No.  8,  Buffalo  No.  9,  Louis- 
ville No,  10,  Memphis  No,  11,  Baltimore  No.  lJi,  Boston 
No.  18  find  ILtrrisbuvg  No.  14.  At  the  next  meeting  in 
Pittsburg  a  new  feature  came  up,  J,  A,  Smith  of  New 
York  presented  the  petition  of  tlie  New  York  Co-opera- 
tive Union  for  a  charter.  It  was  composed  of  more  than 
three  hundred  hook  and  job  printers.  He  declared  that 
No.  6  did  not  embrace  one-tooth  of  tho  workmen  in  New 
York,  and  that  ninc-tonths  of  this  tenth  were  morning 
newspaper  workmen,  ignorant  of  the  wants  of  the  book 
and  job  hands,  The  application  was  ref  used,  as  it  would 
he  establishing  a,  dangerous  precedent ;  two  societies 
might  exist  in  one  place,  conflicting  with  one  another, 
In  1801  no  session  was  held  On  account  of  the  secession 
of  the  Southern  States. 

Upon  examination  of  tlie  questions  which  came  up  be- 
fore this  body  iu  its  earlier  years  they  will  be  found  to 
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be  much  the  same,  allowing  for  differences  in  the  situa- 
tion, as  those  now  debated,  excepting  a  shortening  of  the 
hours  of  labor,  That  was  not  then  spoken  of.  The 
abolition  of  the  contract  system  and  the  limitation  of 
boy  labor  were  as  prominent  as  any  subjects  which  were 
discussed. 

In  tlie  cities  the  rrieuvoerslrip  was  then  chiefly  among 
the  morning  newspaper  printers j  and  the  largest  society 
did  not  number  over  four  hundred  members.  Only 
about  twenty  unions  wens  really  alive,  and  many  of  these 
had  a  very  small  membership.  Tbe  Civil  War  injured 
these  societies  badly,  In  the  strikes  which  followed  the 
increase  of  the  price  of  necessaries  the  journeymen  wore 
frequently  beaten,  and  their  organizations  wore- in  many 
cases  given  up.  In  1868  a  meeting  was  held  at  Qeve- 
lund,  ami  Another  ut  Louisville  in  1864.  In  June,  1865, 
they  met  at  Philadelphia,  where  a  resolution  was  offered 
recommending  subordinate  unions  to  so  amend  their  scale 
of  prices  as  to  constitute  eight  hours  a  day's  work.  The 
body  declared  tliat  this  was  inexpedient.  The  next  meet- 
ing was  in  I860,  at  Chicago,  delegates  being  present  from 
the  States  lately  at  war  with  the  United  States.  From 
this  time  onward  unionism  hna  been  steadily  gaining, 
taking  the  whole  country  together,  although  having  times 
-when  there  were  many  suspensions  of  subordinate  soci- 
eties. Up  to  about  this -time  union  men  and  non-union 
men  worked  freely  together  in  all  book  and  job  offices, 
but  the  institution  of  chapols,  chairmen  and  working- 
cards  gradually  accomplished  a  great  change.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  union  after  this  time  were  obliged  to  carry 
with  them  a  card  containing  a  permission  from  tlie  local 
society  for  them  to  work  witlilu  its  jurisdiction  and  allow- 
ing to  what  time  dues  had  been  piud.  Not  to  luwe  such 
a  card  was  evidence  that  the  compositor  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  union.  Gradually  most  large  ofliees  in  the 
United  States  becime  subject  to  the  control  of  the  so- 
ciety. Local  societies  aided  each  other  in  strikes  and  in 
oUier  matter's,  which  they  had  not  done  before,  and  dis- 
cipline became  much  more  strict.  As  the  members  con- 
trolled the  work  in  many  offices,  it  was  necessary  for 
printer's  who  desired  to  work,  in  them  to  join  the  subor- 
dinate unions,  and  the  list  was  in  consequence  very  much 
strengthened.  It  is  doubtful  whether  all  of  the  union 
printers  in  the  United  States  before  the  war  numbered 
two  thousand  out  of  a  total  of  about  thirty  thousand. 
In  New  York  tliere  were  not  more  than  four  hundred  in 
good  standing.  At  present  there  arc  over  four  thousand 
m  that  city,  and  the  total  in  the  United  States  and  the 
British  dominions  is  about  thirty  -three  thousand.  These 
numbers  are  out  of  a  total  of  auout  eight  thousand  five 
hundred  printers  in  New  York,  and  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  in  the  two  countries  embraced  in  the  area  of 
the  International  Union.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  pro- 
portion will  ever  be  mucli  greater,  as  in  the  small  towns 
thero  is  no  incentive  to  belong  to  a  printers'  society,  und 
oven  in  tho  largo  cities  thero  are  many  otiloes  where  no 
question  is  ever  asked  concerning  the  relations  of  the 
men  to  the  union,  and  where  tlie  men  do  not  belong  to  it. 
Compositors  are  very  auiekly  taught,  and  for  ordinary 
work  can  ba  obtained  in  almost  any  number,  Lhus  pre- 
venting any  marked  disproportion  in  Hie  prices  of  labor 
in  cities  of  about  the  same  size,  as  if  prices  should,  be  un- 
duly high  iu  any  one  workmen  would  gravitate  thither, 
a  surplus  would  soon  be  created  and  the  usual  law  of 
competition  would  reduce  wages. 

In  1869  the  scope  of  the  National  Union  was  enlarged 
so  as  to  take  in  the  Cauadas  aud  maritime  provinces,  and 
the  name  of  the  society  was  changed  to  the  International 
Typographical  Union.  No  cliange  was  made  otherwise. 
Much  irregularity  in  prices  liad  existed  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  and  wlien  the  veterans  returned  in  18(V5 
there  was  u  surplus  of  workmen.  All  kinds  Of  business 
were,  however,  earned  on  with  great  vigor,  and  there 
were  many  speculative  projocte.  As  a  result  the  quan- 
tity of  printing  was  largely  increased,  and  tho  overplus 
of  workmen  did  not  at  once  show  itself.    Prices  were 


exceedingly  high,  and  many  proprietors  after  a  while 
sou  gilt  to  exercise  economy  by  employing  low-priced 
help  and  female  labor.  As  a  result  a  large  number  of 
offlees  were  lost,  A  v  igoroua  effort  was  made  to  get  them 
back,  and  the  president  of  the  National  Union,  P.Libert 
MeKechnie  of  J?eiv  York,  issued  the  following  procla- 
mation ; 

JTation.ii,  Tri'UdKAFirrcMr  Uifiow,  1 

OSVICK  OF  TUB  PliEBITlENT.  No.  IS  HCGkmuil  Stl'CSt,  5- 

TJbw  1'chk,  August  £1, 1SOH.  j 
PROCLAMATION. 

To  !3n  TfrpoffratiLieal  Ur&oni  trndw  thijm'isdiciion  cf  the  National 

In  accordance  vi'llb  and  by  Yii'tuo  of  tlie  power  vestal  In  meat 
tie  last,  session  fjf  tlie  National  Typographical  {I  nlon  1  hereby 
Issne  this  Proclamation  of  Amnesty  to  All  Milters,  (whether 
expelled,  suspended  or  otherwise  punished  for  faults  committed) 
within  tho  Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Typographical  Union  who 
shall,  within  the  time  hereinafter  specifier^  make  application 
in  duo  form,  accompanied  by  the  usual  inflation  fee  of  thtt 
subordinate  union  within  whose  Jurisdiction  the  Applicant  may 
at  the  time  of  such  application  reside ;  and  it  ahull  be  th»  duty 
of  said  subordinate  union  to  elect  such  applicant  to  membership 
without  regard  to  his  past  record,  or  without  any  fine,  pain  or 
penalty  ■whatsoBVBT,  other  than  the  initiation  foe  affuresald. 

This  amnesty  shall  ho  into  offwut  on  tha  ftrfstday  of  September, 
1B08,  and  continue  in  full  force  till  the  first  daynf  December. 
1808,  in  all  subordinate  unions,  ei^pt  those  on  tho  J'aolno  Const 
and  In  tho  Ten-itoriflH,  whftre  it  shull  fcuta  effect  immediately  on 
its  retention,  ;iud  m  continue  for  three  months  thereafter. 

All  charges  pending  against  members  on  the  ilnte  of  this  am- 
nesty going  into  effect  sliall  be  quashed,  unless  the  amused  mem- 
ber desires  an  Investigation,  In  which  oiLse  bis  trial  shall  proceed, 
and  if  found  guilty  he  shall  bo  excluded  from  tho  benefits  of  tbis 
amnesty. 

Charges  preferred  against  member!!  after  the  date  afoi^ssaid, 
viz.,  tbe  first  day  of  September,  J  808,  shall  take  the  usu;bl  course ; 
and  tbe  accused  parties,  if  found  guilty,  oannot  claim  exemption 
from  punishment  or  reinstatement  under  this  amnesty. 

All  laws  or  portions  of  laws,  whether  of  the  National  Union  or 
subordinate  unions,  that  maybe  construed  as  unnfliiittmr  with 
the  carrying  out  t>f  the  provisions  of  this  amnesty  are  hereby 
suspended  for  and  during  the  period  aforesaid. 

To  the  end  that  the  object  contemplated  by  the  N&tionstl  Union 
in  order!  n£:  this  amnesty  may  ba  folly  accomplished.  It  Is  hereby 
made  the  duty  of  each  subordinate  union  to  elyo  the  fullest 
publicity  to  the  arimu  throughout  ttfi  jurisdiction. 

n  is,  also  made  tlioduty  of  ;iie  proper  officers  of  all  subordinate 
unions  til  liecp  a.  correct  record  of  the  number  of  printers 
admitted  to  membership  under  this  amnesty,  and  forward  tho 
same  to  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  National  Union 
immediately  after  the  expiration  of  said  amnesty. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
[Seal]        the  seal  of  the  National  Union  this  twenty-Brat 
day  of  August,  1865, 
John  Com.htb,  R.  MeKECHHTE, 

Secretary  and  Tf  assuror.  President. 

Tills  proclamation  produced  some  beneficial  results, 
but  the  desire  for  economy  was  still  very  strong,  and 
when  the  panic  of  came  on  prices  were  lowered 
Uttl«  by  little  all  over  tbe  country.  In  1870  they  wore 
at  their  maximum ;  in  1873  they  fell,  and  the  decline  con- 
tinued until  about  1881.  During  the  two  or  three  years 
nearest  to  1880  they  were  the  lowest,  measured  by  pur- 
chasing capacity,  ever  known  tn  the  history  of  America. 
At  present  they  are  at  the  highest.  Taking  New  York 
for  an  example,  prices  me  found  to  be  in  1800,  seven 
dollars  a  week;  J80&,  eight  dollars;  1830  to  1840,  nine 
dollars ;  1840  to  1850,  Urn  dollars ;  1353  to  1803,  eleven 
dollars ;  1802,  twelve  dollars ;  1808,  fourteen  to  fifteen 
dollars ;  1384,  eighteen  dollars ;  1805,  twenty  dollars ; 
1866,  twenty  to  twenty-two  dollars;  18TO,  twenty  dol- 
lars ;  1873,  eighteen  dollars.  The  same  rate  is  continued 
to  the  present  time.  The  articles  which  are  now  higher 
titan  before  the  war  arc  butcher's  meat,  fish  and  rent. 
Most  other  articles  are  as  low  as  they  were  forty  years 
ago,  and  some  much  lower;  taking  these  things  alto- 
gether a  week's  wages  will  buy  more  than  at  auy  former 
period, 

The  prominent  questions  which  linve  been  before  this 
society  during  tlie  last  few  years  have  been  somewhat 
the  same  as  those  at  the  beginning.  Then  olllees  were 
Small  and  tbe  mcu  were  brought  into  intinmt*  contact 
with  their  employers;  but  Of  Tate  years  printing-olilces 
have  largely  been  earned  on  like  manufactories,  tlie  em- 
ployers not  knowing  their  men  by  sight,  and  tlie  men 
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hs-ving  no  dealings  with  the  masters  except  through  com- 
mittees, often  of  strangers.  Thus  the  question  ■which  is 
the  most  important  with  tliem  to-dny  is  that  of  discipline, 
so  tliat  effective  foTce  can  be  applied  when  employers 
resist.  In  many  olliccs  no  one  can  be  employed  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  union  ;  id  many  others  a  non-union 
man  is  at  a  disadvantage,  15 very  member  is  known  to 
the  local  secretary,  and  many  secretaries,  from  having 
this  knowledge,  are  applied  to  when  extra  compositors 
are  wanted.  Offieos  which  are  not  under  the  Control  of 
the  union  arc  interfered  with  when  they  liavo  important 
contracts  on  hand,  as,  for  instnnce,  directories,  which 
must  coins  out  within  a  certain  time.  Should  such  with- 
drawal of  hands  prove  successful,  the  only  method  of 
getting  the  work  out  promptly  is  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  union,  and  that  meaus  employing  only  union  m<;n  in 
the  future.  At  present  Orgonli-.fl.tiOn  of  State  Unions  is 
going  on,  so  that  nil  of  the  sources  of  supply  may  Iks 
reached. 

Lately  the  union  lias  received  a  gift  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  from  George  W,  Ohilds  and  Anthony 
Drejcel.  This  gift  has  been  much  enlarged  by  other  Indi- 
viduals and  by  the  various  local  unions,  aud  lias  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  beautiful  asylum  at  Colorado 
Springs,  CoL  The  home  was  opened  on  May  12, 1893, 
See  Home  von  Pruttehs. 

The  principal  questions  in  which  the  Interna tioual 
Union  is  now  interested,  beside3  that  of  Organization, 
■which  insures  attention  to  its  demands,  are  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  hours  of  labor,  the  enhancing  of  the  prioo  paid 
to  that  labor,  and  the  more  equal  distribution  of  work. 
It  is  claimed,  for  instance,  if  in  a.  certain  city  there  area 
thousand  compositors,  of  whom  one  hundred  are  gener- 
ally unemployed,  that  by  cutting  down  hours  to  nine  a 
demand  would  arise  for  the  unemployed,  and  all  could 
then  be  atwork,  To  a  gTeat  extent  tius  equalization  of 
labor  has  been  carried  out  on  morning  papers.  It  is 
believed,  too,  by  many  unionists  that  if  workmen  would 
stand  together  hours  could  he  cut  down  in  the  great 
cities,  and  concessions  thus  made  would  he  followed  by 
similar  ones  in  the  smaller  places.  They  eluim  this  re- 
duction as  a  matter  of  justice,  alleging  tliat  wheu  the 
cities  wei^  Email  workmen  could  reach  their  places  of 
employment  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  time 
of  leaving  their  homes,  but  that  now  the  time  averages 
more  than  tin  hour.  The  former  time,  including  coming 
and  going,  was  ten  and  a  half  hours  ;  the  present  time  is 
twelve  and  a  half.  They  rcf  use  to  believe  Hie  employ- 
ers who  tell  them  that  their  work  will  go  away  to  otlier 
cities  if  hours  arc  shortened ;  and  they  also  disbelieve 
any  statements  that  customers  will  curtail  the  amount 
of  their  orders  because  the  price  is  higher  for  a  certain 
quantity.  Many  resolutions  have  been  passed  by  them, 
upon  the  apprenticeship  question,  but  little  lias  been 
done,  either  by  them  or  the  employers,  to  sec  that  boys 
are  really  taught  their  trade.  The  International  Union 
originally  only  embraced  printer's,  both  compositors  and 
pressmen,  but  almost  their  entire  membership  was  of 
compositors.  Afterwards  unions  were  organized  among 
the  pressmen  separately  from  the  others,  and  Inter  among 
the  Btereotypers  aud  electroty  pens,  the  feeders,  the  fold- 
ers, and  histly  the  reporters.  The  pressmen  have  gener- 
ally seceded,  forming  a  new  international  union,  but  in 
the  larger  cities  there  are  frequently  both  organizations, 
By  the  report  of  the  proceedings  at  Boston  in  18&1  there 
were  nominally  SOS  typographical  unions  (compositors), 
45  pressmen's  unions,  IS  of  Btereotypers  and  electro- 
typcra,  1  of  stereotypers'  helpers,  10  of  press- feeders,  5 
of  bookbinders  and  a  of  type-founders,  From  this  list, 
however,  must  be  abstracted  as  dead,  no  delegates  hav- 
ing beon  sent  or  returns  made.  30  typographical  unions, 
20  pressmen's  unions,  8  of  Stereotypers,  6  of  press-feed- 
ers, S  of  bookbinders  and  1  of  type-founders.  The  total 
membership  was  S3, 704,  and  the  amount  of  dues  received 
by  the  subordinate  unions  was  $219,085. 58.  The  largest 
societies  were  the  New  York,  with  8,840  members ;  Phila- 
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delphia,  1,100 ;  Boston,  1,074;  Chicago,  1,850;  Washing- 
ton, 1,350  ;  Albany,  G77  ;  Pittsburg,  595  ;  Cincinnati, 
5?S;  Diftrctt,  4A2;  Baltimore.  387 ;  San  Francisco,  753; 
St.  Paul,  450  ;  Denver,  435  ;  Toronto,  508  ;  Gcrman- 
Americsan  of  Sew  York,  380 ;  Pressmen's  of  New  York, 
450.  The  average  membership  of  a  union  is  106,  but 
this  is  occasioned  by  the  great  size  of  some ;  most  of  the 
societies  number  less  than  35.  The  number  of  strikes 
during  the  year  had  beeu  47,  aud  the  number  of  men 
involved  1,139.  Their  cost  had  been  $10,039.78.  Tho 
total  receipts  of  the  International  Union  for  the  twelve- 
month had  beeu  $35, 74?  .00. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  places  at  which  the  an- 
nual conventions  of  the  International  Union  and  its  pre- 
decessors have  been  held,  aud  the  name  of  the  president 
then  elected ; 


laTO-TfewYorfc 
1901 — Ualtimoia 
1SBS— Hntinnsti 
MM— Pittsburg . 
IBM -Buffalo 
IBM— Mrtmpliis 
3SM  Philadelphia. 
JBW— New  Orleans 
J  868- Chicago   .  . 
1859— Boston     .  . 
16*0— Masinflle  . 
1801— No  session, 
IBW-Tfew  York  . 
IStfs— Cleveland  . 
im—  Iiouteville  . 
iSOn-PhiliidelpliiEi 

IBCG— CfllloHEO    .  . 
l&lf— Mempiiia  -  - 
ISBS-WstStlQKton 
ITO-Albftiiy 
IffiH— Cincinnati 
18H— Baltimore 
ISM— Richmond 
1B7S— Mem  trail  . 
1674-St.  LouiB  , 
3  SIB— Boston 
1870— Philadelphia 
J877— Louiavfae 
1B7B— Uetroit  - 
1BTO— Washington 
IBKI-J'tilCMO  . 
1881— Toronto  . 
18SB-at.  Louis  . 

1883 -  Cincinnati 

1884 -  New  Orleans 

1885-  New  York 
lfl8B— Pittsburg . 
l&ff-Luffalo 
13HS-  Kansas  City 
188»— Denver  . 
IBM-Atlanta  . 
1891— Boston  . 
1893— Philadelphia 


J.  TV".  Fwasey,  BHltiiuoro, 
J.  L,  Gihbons,  LouigYlUe. 
J.  B.  Hafcw,  Albany, 
derate!  Stltli,  How  Orleans, 
le wis  Graham,  N«w  Orleans. 
Charles  V.  Town,  New  York. 
M.  C.  Urowiv  Philadelphia. 
William  Cuildy,  at.  Louis. 
TL  C.  Smith,  Philadelphia. 
B.  C.  Smith,  Philadelphia. 
John  M.  Tarquhar,  Chicago. 

John  M.  T^rciithar,  rjhleaso, 
BuKenu  Ynlletto,  Philadelphia 
Addis  1L  t&ryer,  Cincinnati, 
Kobert  e.  cra%,  st,  Ltmis, 
John  H.  Overly,  Cairo. 
John  H,  Oheiiy,  Cairo. 
Rohart  JfeKetlinie,  New  Yon*, 
Isaa£  1).  George,  Nqahvllle. 
W.  J.  llammond.  New  Orleans. 
W,  J.  Hammond,  New  Orleans. 
W.  J.  Hammond,  New  Orleans. 
W.  R.  MoLean,  Washington. 
William  H.  Eodwell,  New  York. 
Walter  W.  Bell,  Philadelphia. 
John  MoVioar,  Detroit 
Durwln  K.  Bt.TRetBT,  St,  Louis. 
John  Armstrong,  Toronto. 
Samuel  Holdeman,  Washington, 
William  P.  Atkinson,  Erie. 
Qeorge  Clark,  St.  Louis. 
C+Eorsre  Clark,  St.  Louis. 
Mark  L.  Crawford,  Chicago. 
M.  R.  II.  Witter,  St.  Louis. 
M.  H.  II.  Witter,  St.  Louis. 
William  Aimlson,  NashYiUe. 
William  Aimlson,  Nashville. 
Edward  T.  Plank,  San  Francisco. 
Edward  I.  Plank,  Ban  Francisco. 
Ectwanl  T.  Plank,  San  Francisco. 
William  B.  Prescott,  Toronto. 
Wllliain  »,  Preswrtt,  Toronto. 


Those  who  have  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  and  treas- 
urer for  the  same  time  have  been : 

lSCOj  F,  J,  Ottarson  and  J.  llartman ;  1651,  II.  A. 
Guild,  treasurer ;  M.  F.  Conway,  secretary ;  1B53,  G.  H. 
Randall,  treasurer  ;  H.  li.  li.  Dumas,  secretary ;  1858, 
M,  C.  lirown,  treaanrer;  H.  H.  Whitcomb,  secretary; 
lRS4Ji7,  H.  H,  Whitcomb  ;  1858,  George  TV,  Smith  ; 
1859-G3,  Tlionua  J.  Wftlsh  ;  1864-fiS,  William  F.  Moore  ; 
1S0O-67,  Alexiinfler  Troup  ;  18HH-1S73,  John  Dull  ins ; 
1874-75,  W.  A.  Hutehinson ;  1376-77,  John  H.  O'Don- 
ncll ;  lS?8-79,  Wi  ilium  Wliite :  1880-31,  William  H. 
Traycs ;  1883,  Mark  L.  Crnwfonl ;  1883-84,  William 
Brirga  ;  1BS5,  E.  S.  Mcintosh ;  188C,  P.  M.  Pascoe ; 
18&7-18&3,  W.  S.  JlcCluvey. 

Interpuuction.— Tlie  same  as  PUNCTUATION,  which 
see.    The  word  is  rarely  UBed. 

Interpntiktion  (Oer.). — Punctuation, 

Interrogation, — A  mai'li  (?)  to  indicate  a  question. 
It  is  ustsd  at  the  end  of  an  interrogatory,  but  in  Spanish 
is  also  used  in  an  inverted  position  at  the  beginning,  as 
we  might  do  in  a  sentence  like  this:  i  Who  is  this  man  ? 
This  mark  is  only  usocl  in  English  for  a  direct  question, 
and  not  at  all  where  a  question  is  implied.  In  snch  a 
place  the  ordinary  comma,  eemioolon,  colon  and  period 
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are  employed.  A  thin  space  or  hair  space  precedes  the 
interrogation,  but  sometimes  a  shoulder  is  cast  bef ore  it. 
This  mark  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  the  early 
printer. 

Inter rogatories. — A  class  of  legal  -work  in  England 
consisting  of  Questions  and  answers.  We  have  tnuch  of 
it  in  America  In  the  shape  of  law  reports. 

Introduction. — A  term  applied  to  the  preliminary 
portion  of  a  work,  to  some  extent  explaining  its  purpose. 

Indention,  of  Printing. — Printing  is  generally  re- 
garded as  having  originated  in  Europe  about  the  year 
14R0,  but  somo  forms  of  the  art  are  of  greater  antiquity, 
and  Specimens  have  descendod  to  us  from  tho  classical 
ages  of  Greece  and  Home.  It  seems  almost  impossible 
that  the  invention  could  have  been  delayed  much  longer, 
as  each  part  of  the  work,  had  been  separately  executed, 
and  all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  combine  the 
different  procedures,  uniting  with  them  some  method 
of  making  the  types  cheaply.  Cattle  and  slaves  -were 
branded  in  most  ancient  times ;  bricks  and  cyhndara  had 
stamps  impressed  upon  them,  some  containing  many 
words,  and  these  cylinders  wore  made  in  numbers,  so 
that  they  could  be  sent  to  different  places  at  the  same 
time,  They  answered  admirably  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended.  The  clay  wus  Inexpensive, 
the  impression  was  not  difficult,  and  the  permanence  of 
the  whole  was  seemed  -when  desired  by  baking.  Thus 
prepared,  the  cylinder  could  be  preserved  for  many  cen- 
turies. The  Roman  potters  stamped  their  names  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  upon  the  wires  they  made.  They 
used  in  some  cases  single  letters,  as.  a  bookbinder  now 
does.  The  Greeks  engraved  maps  on  plates  of  metal  in 
the  manner  of  copperplate  engravers,  although  not  re. 
versed,  and  could  have  attained  the  later  results  if  they 
had  known  how  to  fill  the  hollows  with  a  black  pigment 
and  to  lay  sheets  of  parchment  upon  them,  submitting 
the  whole  to  pressure.  No  one  seemed  to  think  of  the 
idea,  of  impression  und  coloring  together.  Stencils  were 
recommended  by  Qiimtilian  as  an  aid  for  boys  in  learn- 
ing how  to  write.  Stumps  were  used  for  Signatures,  and 
this  usage  continued  until  the  revival  of  learning  after 
the  Dark  Ages.  P.rocopius  tells  us  that  the  Emperor 
Justinian  employed  a  pcrforatedgolden  plate  to  assist 
him  in  affixing  his  signature,  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  did  the  same  thing;.  It  also  appears  that 
"  the  Kmperor  Charlemagne  and  the  kings  who  were  big 
immediate  successor's  formed  the  strokes  of  their  mono- 
grams by  following  with  the  pen  all  of  the  openings  cut 
into  the  plate  or  tablet  laid  upon  the  act  to  which  they 
■wished  to  subscribe,  As  they  changed  from  time  to  time 
this  eut-plate  [or  stencil],  perhaps  by  design,  it  resulted 
that  their  signature  was  not  always  the  same." 

It  will  thus  be  Seen  that  the  ancients  came  very  near 
to  a  discovery  of  the  art,  and  experiments,  indeed,  may 
have  been  tried  with  something  like  a  block-book.  So 
learned  a  nation  and  so  acute  in  all  the  practical  affairs 
of  life  as  the  Roman  must  have  had  among  it  many  cit- 
izens who  would  have  seen  the  advantage  of  repeating 
the  mark  of  a  stamp  upon  many  loaves,  aud  that  they 
did  not  do  so  must  be  ascribed  to  mechanical  difficulties 
which  had  been  overcome  by  the  year  14S0.  Paper  in 
our  sense  did  not  exist  before  about  800,  Papyrus,  com- 
posed of  flat  portions  of  reeds  glued  together  to  make  a 
fair-sized  page,  was  the  predecessor  of  rjaper.  It  would 
probably  have  torn  apart  under  the  action  of  the  press, 
was  extremely  uneven  in  thickness  and  vory  porous. 
The  ink  was  without  the  qualities  which  we  now  regard 
as  necessary,  It  was  a  thin  wash,  made  of  soot,  thick- 
ened with  gum,  and  occasionally  reinforced  with  an  acid 
to  make  it  bite.  Vellum  and  parchment,  then  also  used, 
arc  greasy  and  hard  to  handle,  and  to-day,  with  all  of  the 
improvements  In  machinery  and  ink,  both  are  regarded 
as  undesirable  substances  to  print  upon.  Neither  Was 
there  any  mechanical  skill,  as  we  now  understand  it, 
among  the  Romans.   Architecture  was  almost  the  Only 


art  which  required  the  co-operation  of  many  persons  in 
which  they  were  successful.  Simple  labor-saving  de- 
vices were  never  known  upon  the  Italian  peninsula.  The 
farmer  of  Tuscany  and  the  former  Papal  States  still  uses 
the  plow  tv  Id  eh  passed  before  the  eyes  of  Virgil  when  he 
was  writing  his  Georglcs,  and  Horace  Greeley  recorded 
his  surprise  forty  years  ago  at  seeing  a  carpenter  in  tins 
North  of  Italy  make  holes  through  a  board  with  a  red- 
hot  iron  instead  of  an  auger.  Cicero  perceived  that  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  by  permutation  might  reach  an 
infinity  of  combinations,  but  this  knowledge  led  to  no 
discoveries.  What  ho  said  was  to  contradict  the  idea 
that  the  world  had  been  created  by  chance.  It  reads : 
"  Why  could  not  the  one  who  believes  this  possible 
also  believe  that  if  there  were  thrown  upon  the  earth  by 
thousands  the  twenty-one  letters  of  the  alphabet,  formed 
in  gold  or  any  oilier  substance,  they  would  arrange  them- 
selves  in  the  order  which  is  found  in  the  Annals  of  En- 
nuis!" 

Plutarch  tells  us  about  an  action  of  Agesllaus,  who 
wished  to  inspire  his  troops  with  courage,  "  Seeing  his 
soldiers  discouraged,  Agesilaus  wrote  secretly  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  hand,  but  reversed,  the  word  '  Vietory ; *  then 
taking  from  the  soothsayer  the  liver  of  the  victim  he 
laid  his  hand,  thus  written  upon,  against  it,  keeping  it 
there  the  time  necessary,  meanwhile  appearing  plunged 
into  unquiet  meditations.  Thus  he  remained  until  the 
marks  of  tiie  letters  had  token  and  were  printed  upon 
the  liver.  Then,  showing  it  to  those  who  were  about  to 
begin  the  battle,  he  said  to  them  that  by  this  inscription 
the  gods  foretold  their_  victory." 

Professor  Kambaccti,  a  German,  has  recently  been  ex- 
amining some  old  Egyptian  records,  and  declares  that 
movable  types  of  wood,  both  for  letter-press  and  orna- 
ments, were  in  use  in  Egypt  five  hundred  years  before 
the  time  of  Gutenberg.  What  confirmation  he  is  able  to 
give  to  this  is  not  known. 

The  earliest  invention  of  anything  resembling  modern, 
printing  was  inside  in  China  about  the  year  1000,  but  xylo- 
ginphie  printing  had  been  in  use  long  before.  Blocks  of 
wood,  were  secured  in  clay  or  held  fast  by  some  other 
means,  and  were  inked  by  means  of  a  brush.  Upon  them, 
the  sheet  was  laid,  nnd  pressure  was  applied  upon  the 
buck  by  another  brush.  This  was  a  great  stop  forward, 
but  it  produced  no  effect  elsewhere,  as  China  was  se- 
cluded from  the  remainder  of  the  world.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Chinese  method  wus  ever  heard  of  in  Europo 
by  any  person  who  felt  tempted  to  multiply  a  manuscript 
by  mechanical  means,  When  the  art  began  slowly  to  be 
developed  in  Italy,  France,  Germany  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries it  was  in  connection  with  playing-cards  and  with 
initials  used  in  books.  The  Great  capitals  which  began 
chapters  and  books  could  easily  be  made  of  their  proper 
shapes  by  Hie  impression  of  a  single  type  held  by  the 
hand  or  driven  in  by  a  hammer  upon  the  proper  place. 
All  of  the  ornaments  which  afterwards  were  needed 
could  more  certainly  thus  be  painted  where  they  should 
be,  as  painters  divide  off  a  canvas  into  squares  before 
attempting  to  use  the  brush  ;  but  it  is  to  playing-cards 
that  we  must  chiefly  look  for  the  impulse  which  gave 
birth  to  printing.  They  have  a  universal  language,  and 
can  be  as  readily  understood  by  a  Russian  boor  as  by  a 
Dutch  merchant,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic  or  a  lficnch  prince 
of  Uie blood.  Unvarying  in  their  patterns,  calling  for  no 
nicety  of  execution  and  certain  of  side,  the  bulk  of  tho 
woTk  in  any  tiling  approaching  to  printing  before  the  time 
of  Gutenberg  was  in  playing-cards.  In  their  manufac- 
ture could  bo  tested  the  press,  the  ink  and  tho  card -board, 
linage-leaves  and  block-books  took  up  the  work  and  ex- 
tended it.  Cards  were  known  as  far  back  as  1328,  and  in 
1441  the  makers  of  cards  in  Venice  complained  to  the 
Senate  that  their  trade  in  these  articles  aud  in  printed 
figures  had  suffered  much  damuge  by  the  considerable 
number  which  were  printed  and  painted  outside  of  that 
city.  Their  use  came  from  Turkey  in  Asia,  which  de- 
rived the  play  from  Hindoostan.  A  similar  game  existed 
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in  China.  In  Europe  the  cards  wore  both  printed  and 
stenciled. 

The-  second  advance  on  the  road  to  typography  was  in 
the  imago-prints,  which  seem  to  have  originated  about 
1430.  Small  pictures  were  engraved  on  wood  and  than 
printed,  either  by  a  press  or  by  something  like  u  proof - 
plauer.  The  ink  employed  was  thin  and  watery,  inclinin  g 
to  a  brawn  rather  than  to  a  black,  and  the  texture  of  the 
papei>  was  harsh.  Many  of  these  pictures  were-  intends  I 
to  be  colored  afterwards  by  hand,  the  lines  of  tlie  engrav- 
ing serving  to  give  direction  to  the  brush  of  the  colorist. 
The  tinta  were,  however,  most  generally  applied  by  a 
steneil-phite,  which  frequently  slipped  to  one  side.  The 
earliest  of  these  image-prints,  or  tliat  which  is  regarded 
as  being  the  earliest  by  the  majority  of  bibliographers, 
is  a  St.  Christopher.  It  lias  a  date  upon  it  of  142s.  It 
represents  9t.  Christopher  as  carrying  the  infant  Jesus 
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across  a  stream.  After  14&0  thcro  are  several  others  es- 
taut,  and  those  arc  comparatively  numerous  which  were 
executed  between  1440  and  1450.  All  were  found  in  re- 
ligious houses,  and  the  whole  of  thein  relate  to  religious 
subjects.  Although  these  prints  were  all  discovered  in 
Germany  or  the  Netherlands,  or  a  little  fringe  of  coun- 
try just  beyond  their  limits,  many  have  no  distinctive 
German  marks ;  they  might  have  been  drawn  or  printed 
elsewhere,  That  the  image-print3  preceded  type-print- 
ing Is  clew,  and  it  is  also  certain  that  the  practice  ac- 
quired thus  led  to  beneficial  results  for  the  art  soon  to 
be  developed.  Tlie  press  almost  certainly  was  put  into 
use  for  working  otf  the  requisite  number  of  copies.  To 
undorstand  this  we  must  entirely  dismiss  the  ides*  of  a 
pross  as  it  exists  at  present.  The  ancient  device  was  ex- 
actly the  same  as  a  cider  press  or  press  for  any  common  or 
coarse  use,  except  that  the  amount  of  iron  employed  in  it 
was  the  very  smallest  that  could  be  made  effective,  The 
screw  was  wooden,  the  nut  was  wooden,  and  the  stand- 
ards were  so  likewise.  The  lever  to  turn  the  screw  was 
a  long  stick.  What  answers  to  the  plates  and  the  bed 
was  of  wood,  although  after  a  time  the  latter  was  made 
of  stone.  Only  the  necessary  nails,  small  screws,  the  end 
of  the  great  screw  and  the  socket  for  it  to  turn  in  were  of 
iron,  On  the  lower  ledge  or  bed,  as  it  is  called  in  Amer- 
ica, the  wooden  block  which  was  to  be  printed  rested.  It 
was  probably  inked  by  a  cloth  cushion  stuffed  with  wool, 
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and  then  the  bearer!?  were  pushed  up  against  the  pls-t^, 
the  sheet  of  paper  was  laid  upon  It,  and  the  screw  tvas 
turned  down  far  enough  to  give  the  impression.  It  is 
improvable  that  this  could  have  been  done  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  about  three  hundred  a  day,  although  on 
the  modern  hand-press  two  hundred  and  forty  is  consid- 
ered the  standard  of  an  hour's  work.  With  the  imper- 
fection of  the  apparatus  and  the  ignorance  of  the  work- 
man of  anything  which  could  increase  his  speed,  this 
would  seem  to  he  as  high  as  possibly  could  be  obtained. 
There  arc  positive  early  statements  that  this  was  the 
rate  attained.  Tho  proof-plaucr  might  have  been  em- 
ployed, but  a  soft  wood-cut  would  be  very  much  injured 
by  live  hundred  impressions  thus  taken,  and  it  would 
have  been  destroyed  in  two  thousiiad.  The  f rotten,  fre- 
quently said  in  the  older  books  on  the  invention  of  the 
ait  to  have  been  the  method  by  which  pressure  wns  ap- 
plied, (iould  pot  thus  have  been  used.  The  hacks  of  the 
pages  frequently  bear  evidences  of  a  very  hand  impres- 
sion, the  paper  being  much  indented  on  the  printed  side 
and  raised  upon  the  other,  A  soft  cushion  could  not  do 
this ;  neither  could  a  soft  cushion  be  rubbed  over  the 
back  long  enough  to  produce  the  polished  appearance 
seen  on  the  verso  of  these  prints.  The  ink  was  thin  and 
would  not  have  held  the  paper  In  its  proper  place.  At 
the  pre&xit  day  the  engraver  has  n  thm  paper  on  which 
to  take  proof s.  lie  lays  the  sheet  upon  the  block,  cov- 
ered wltti  a  very  thick  and  glutinous  ink,  much  stiff er 
tlian  the  ink  employed  on  newspapers,  and  lifter  making 
sure  that  the  paper  really  touches  the  engraving  he  pro- 
duces his  impression  by  rubbing  one  part  of  the  paper 
with  an  ivory  burnisher,  then  proceeding  to  another  part. 
The  thin  paper  enables  him  to  see  how  well  he  has 
reached  his  desired  end,  and  if  there  is  any  place  where 
lie  has  not  obtained  the  requisite  blackness  he  applies 
the  burnisher  again.  The  friotion  against  the  top  of  the 
paper  is  very  slight,  but  the  friction  from  a  cushion  in 
such  a  plsice  would  be  so  great,  provided  it  wsw  pressed 
down  hm'd  enough  to  multe  a  good  impression,  that  the 
paper  would  slip  from  the  part  where  it  was  first  laid 
and  destroy  the  ontire  work.  This  would  be  the  case  if 
the  present  ink  should  be  used,  but  how  much  more  so 
would  it  bo  the  result  when  the  common  ink  of  14S0  or 
1480  was  employed,  an  ink  which  had  very  little  more 
Stickiness  than  the  ordinary  writing-fluid  of  to-day? 

A  second  advantage  which  was  developed  by  the  print- 
ing of  images  and  cards  was  the  required  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  tlio  ink  just  spoken  of.  The  first  ink 
was  carbon  mixed  with  water  and  a  little  gum,  but  the 
medium  was  afterwards  changed  to  oil.  The  carbon  had 
to  be  used  iu  large  quantities  so  its  to  completely  satu- 
rate the  menstruum  which  held  It,  and  undoubtedly  there 
were  many  experiments  before  tlio  proper  substance, 
boiled  liuseed-od,  was  discovered,  A  third  acquisition 
f  roin  experience  was  the  use  of  bearers  or  pieces  of  wood 
or  metal  as  high  as  the  block  which  was  to  be  printed, 
The  bearers  had  no  ink  upon  them,  but  they  prevented 
undue  pressure  at  any  one  of  the  sides  of  the  engraving, 
Of  course  this  was  clone  more  or  lees  imperfectly,  but 
with  the  irregularity  of  construction  of  the  old  presses 
such  ii  device  was  far  more  necesasu'y  than  it  is  now. 

From  ituAge-priuts,  with  or  without  a  line  or  two  of 
text  upon  them,  to  block-books,  or  books  of  text  alone, 
cut  upon  wooden  blocks,  tho  step  was  not  great.  Tho 
early  block-books  were  small ;  tho  number  of  letters  upon 
a  page  was  few,  and  when  one  block  was  injured  it  was 
recut.  Many  of  these  opusoules  "have  recently  come  to 
light ;  others  have  been  known  for  hundreds  of  yetirs. 
The  use  of  this  method  of  printing  did  not  cease  when 
typography  was  invented,  for  the  blocks  thus  made  bad 
the  same  advantages  which  are  now  afforded  by  stereo- 
typing. They  could  easily  be  put  away ;  the  edition  could 
be  large  or  small,  as  required,  and  the  preparation  of  a  set 
of  blocks  would  consume  less  time  than  would  be  neces- 
sary for  cutting  punches  and  driving  matrixes  for  a  new 
type.   Printers  to  this  day  In  country  offices  cut  lines 
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with  chisel  and  penknife,  so  that  thej  may  havo  them 
on  hand  when  required ,  such  as  "auction,"  "vendue," 
"real  estate,"  "slaughter,"  They  are  quickly  cut  on 
pine,  and  cost  less  than  the  wooden  or  metal  types  which 
otherwise  must  be  purchased  It  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
ceive tliat  the  inventors  of  typography  should  themselves 
have  been  familiar  with  block-printing  in  outlet  to  go  still 
further.  Ten  minutes  of  observation  of  the  work  of  one 
of  the  artisans  employed  in  this  occupation  would  Show 
the  theory,  and  the  materials  to  work  with  had  already 
to  some  extent  been  brought  forward  and  used.  Paper 
had  been  in  existence  for  centuries,  and  the  method  of 
wetting  it  in  order  to  soften  and  equalize  tho  impression 
must  have  been  known,  as  it  was  too  harsh  and  unyield- 
ing to  print  otherwise.  It  was  very  thick,  hard  and  un- 
even. The  screw  press,  the  bearers,  the  frisket  to  guard 
the  sheet  against  being  smutted,  and  the  ink  -were  all  pro- 
vided ;  what  remained  was  to  discover  that  letters  could 
he  separately  and  cheaply  made  and  used  over  and  over 
again.  He  who  first  nttained  this  knowledge  and  then 
put  it  into  actual,  everyday  practice  waa  the  inventor  of 
printing. 

Under  the  head  of  Koster  the  claims  of  the  adherents 
of  this  inventor  are  stated,  and  the  story  of  how  his  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  the  matter,  what  lie  did  and  Low 
he  was  finally  despoiled  of  the  fruits  of  Jus  ingenuity,  is 
given.  At  first  it  is  said  that  he  cut  words  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  children ;  then  lie  made  pages,  and  finally 
discovered  how  to  cut  Apart  the  character*  SO  that  they 
could  be  reoombined.  Supposing  that  the  block-books 
of  Holland,  Including  the  Speculum  Snlutis,  in  which 
typography  and  xylography  are  combined,  arc  hia,  as  is 
declared  in  Haarlem,  the  diseovory  fell  dead.  No  other 
person  in  HaaTlom  imitated  him,  ns  Gutenberg  was  imi- 
tated in  IVIentz.  His  books  are  few  and  small ;  they  are 
not  equal  to  thoso  produced  by  the  early  German  type- 
printers  nor  to  those  of  the  Italians.  Knowledge  of  his 
claims  died  out  completely,  as  he  had.  no  successor.  The 
earliest  hook  from  Haarlem  with  a  date  is  that  of  1473, 
None  earlier  from  any  part  of  Holland  Is  known.  The 
question  with  a  student  of  typography  is  whetlier  the  in- 
vention of  printing  was  really  made  in  Holland ;  whether 
the  process  was  valuable  and  practicable,  and  whether  it 
was  preserved  in  Holland  or  transmitted  by  a  more  or  less 
roundabout  route  to  Germany,  Kb  doubt  is  entertained 
that  letters  and  blocks  were  cut  in  Holland  at  an  early 
day,  whether  by  a  legendary  Koster  or  not  is  not  mate- 
rial, The  contention  of  his  supporters  is  that  separate 
letters  were  out  by  htm,  first  in  wood  and  then  in  metal, 
and  that  finally  the  latter  were  cast^-thus  enabling  the 
characters  prepared  for  one  book  or  one  page  to  bo  em- 
ployed on  another  book  or  another  page. 

At  the  present  day  the  smallest  letter  made  by  a  wood- 
letter  manufactory  is  two-line  pica,  or  a  third  of  an  inch. 
Wo  doubt  is  entertained  that  it  would  be  practicable  for  it 
to  cut  characters  of  the  sizo  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  an  inch, 
or  even  of  a  sixth ;  but  the  modern  wood-letter  maker 
works  with  instruments  of  much  precision.  His  pattern 
is  a  large  letter*  of  the  Itind  which  he  desires  to  repro- 
duce, and  from  which,  by  means  of  a  pantograph,  the 
image  is  reduced  to  a  smaller  size,  Since  the  beginning 
of  systematic  cutting  by  Darius  Wells  in  18£fi(  many  im- 
provements have  been  made  and  many  tools  have  been 
devised  for  this  special  purpose.  Smaller  type  than  two- 
Jine  pica  are  not  made,  because  it  is  difficult  to  cut  them, 
difficult  to  divide  them,  and  hard  to  keep  them  in  order 
in  a  printing-office.  A  little  moisture  or  a  slight  acci- 
dent would  completely  destroy  their  usefulness ;  but  tho 
legendar  y  plan  was  to  engrave  on  a  block  as  many  letters 
as  could  conveniently  be  put  on  it,  the  necessary  space 
being  left  for  the  saw.  When  all  was  done  they  were 
cut  apart  and  were  in  a  condition  to  use  for  a  book. 
Were  this  really  the  case  wo  might  reasonably  expect  to 
see  in  early  books  from  Holland  the  irregularity  of  body 
which  would  characterize  such  letters,  together  with  a 
constant  variation  of  face  or  shape,  us  each  character  was 


repeated.  This  does  not  appear  to  liavo  been  the  fact. 
The  early  Dutch  work  seems  to  be  solid  in  body,  though 
the  characters  are  irregular.  Take  a  hundred  letters 
from  one  page  and  compare  them  with  a  hundred  from 
another  page,  they  do  not  appcur  to  be  repeated.  They 
make  a  common  error,  but  it  is  not  identical.  They  have 
the  characteristics  of  block- books,  but  not  those  of  typog- 
raphy. Wooden  type  could  not  stand  as  close  to  each 
Other  ns  do  the  letters  in  the  early  Holland  books.  It 
lias  been  suggested  by  Heber  Wells,  whose  experience 
Of  forty  years  in  the  manufacture  of  wood -letter  gives 
weight  to  his  views,  that  the  letters  were  cut  upon  long 
strips,  for  tho  preparation  of  which  instruments  of  suffi- 
cient precision  existed.  The  wood  might  have  been  pre- 

fiared  of  the  right  height,  cut  into  strips,  fastened  secure- 
y  and  letters  engraved  upon  each.  TI1011  they  could 
be  used  as  metal  types  are  used ;  but  the  warping  from 
wetting  and  drying,  the  difficulty  of  beeping  the  charac- 
ters upon  a  square  body,  and  the  fact  that  the  writers 
who  dorivo  their  views  from  Junius  expressly  aay  that 
the  blocks  were  cut  apart,  preclude  us  from  accepting 
the  view  that  their  letters  were  thus  made.  Borne  of  the 
early  books  of  Holland  which  are  said  to  be  done  typo- 
graphically answer  very  closely  to  block-books  in  over- 
hanging, in  adaptation  to  particular  necessities,  and  in 
having  each  letter  like  others.  If  executed  in  wooden 
letters  the  characters  would  have  been  broken  off  in  the 
overhanging  part,  the  letters  would  have  been  more  out 
of  line  than  they  appear  in  these  ancient  relics,  and  the 
constant  labor  of  recutting  must  have  been  encountered. 

The  Koster  theory ,  or  that  there  was  an  actual  Koster 
who  did  printing  before  1450,  has  been  given  up  every- 
where except  in  Holland,  although  many  bibliographers, 
learned  in  their  art,  maintain  that  there  was  an  early 
development  of  the  art  in  Holland,  not  imitated  from 
Germany.  The  chief  historic  basis  for  this  rests  upon  the 
statement  of  Ulrlc  Zell.  In  1490  the  writer  of  the  Cologne 
Chronicle  declared  that  "  Master  Ulric  Zell,  of  Hanau, 
now  a  printer  Irt  Cologne,  through  whom  the  art  was 
brought  to  Cologne,"  had  communicated  as  follows  to 
him  : 

"  Although  tho  art  [of  printing],  as  has  been  said,  was 
discovered  at  Hentz,  in  the  manner  as  it  is  now  gener- 
ally used,  yet  the  first  prefiguration  was  found  in  Hol- 
land, in  the  Donatuses  which  were  printed  there  before 
that  timo.  From  those  Bonatuacs  the  beginning  of  the 
said  art  was  taken,  and  it  was  invented  in  a  manner  much 
more  ingenious  than  this,  and  became  more  and  more  in- 
genious. ' 

Nothing  here  contained  is  incompatible  with  the  in- 
vention of  typography  at  Mentz,  for  there  is  Ho  question 
that  many  steps  had  been  taken  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  things  necessary  for  the  art,  and  in  rude  printing  in 
several  places,  if  not  many,  before  the  master-stroke  of 
ousting  letters  in  a  mold  was  put  into  practice.  The 
leaflets  and  little  books  which  are  now  ascribed  to  I>uteh 
sources  before  1460  are  very  imperfect  in  workmanship, 
but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  were  executed  as 
early  as  that  date.  The  number  of  the  incunabula  which 
have  claims,  according  to  Hossels,  to  rank  in  the  list  of 
those  produced  by  unknown  printers  in  Holland  before 
a  definite  date  appears  is  forty-seven.  Tour  of  them  are 
editions  of  the  Speculum,  nineteen  of  some  Donatus  and 
seven  of  the  Dcotrinale,  They  are  in  five  different  types 
and  are  probably  from  live  different  Dutch  presses. 
11  Compared  with  the  earliest  dated  books  of  1473  and 
onward  printed  in  Holland,  they  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon, while  their  brotherhood  to  tho  Dutch  manuscripts 
and  block-books  of  about  thirty  years  earlier  is  appar- 
ent." Mr.  Blades  was  unable  to  see  how  these  could  fol- 
low the  flnieiied  productions  of  the  press  at  Mentz,  while 
by  allowing  them  to  be  the  earliest  ail  difficulty  could  be 
avoided.  This  was  simplv  because  he  viewed  the  impres- 
sions with  the  eye  of  a  nineteenth-century  typographer, 
brought  up  in  England.  In  that  country  there  is  a  re- 
markable uniformity  in  the  quality  of  its  work,  and  the 
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changes  which  have  happened  there  within  the  last  fifty 
years  have  affected  village  and  great  city  alike.  It  la 
doubtless  the  case  thsit  a  press  erscted  in  a  remote  por- 
tion of  Devonshire  or  Yorkshire  ■would  produce  books 
very  much  the  same  as  the  ordinary  office  in  Loudon ; 
but  this  would  not  be  so  where  the  compositor  and  press- 
man had  picked  up  his  knowledge,  nor  where  he  was  not 
Instructed  by  workmen  of  taste  and  experience.  In  the 
United  States  such  lack  of  jndginent  and  such  Inferior 
work  have  been  common.  Those  who  recollect  the  pro- 
ductions of  Poughkeepsie  prior  to  the  war,  tasteless,  de- 
formed aud  ridiculous,  and  compare  them  with  the  con- 
temporary work  of  Buffalo  can  easily  understand  how 
beauty  of  work  can  characterize  one  place  and  be  com- 
pletely absent  in  another  at  the  same  time.  The  ease  of 
early  Dutch  printers  bears  comparison  with  tliat  of  the 
reverend  gentleman  in  England  who  wrote  a  system  of 
divinity  and  then  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
printing  it,  assist™  by  his  servant-girl.  Yet  he  had 
good  examples  to  look  at.  The  enrly  printcis  of  Hol- 
land, if  such  there  were,  used  old  typo  and  bad  paper, 
and  guessed  at  methods  of  procedure.  They  and  many 
other  fifteenth-century  printers  were  like  the  amateurs 
of  the  present  day,  wno,  with  a  cheap  press  and  a  few 
pounds  of  type,  but  no  typographical  education,  essay  to 
turn  out  'work  hey  ond  their  capacity.  Where  and  from 
whom  were  the  printers  to  leam  what  practices  to  avoid 
and  what  to  follow  f 

By  card-making,  image-printing  and  the  manufacture 
of  block -books  Europe  moved  on  to  the  disco  very  that 
by  putting  one  letter  after  another  a  page  of  characters 
could  be  assembled  and  printed  from,  die  letters  after- 
wards being  used  on  another  page  or  in  another  book, 
and  that  these  letters  could  bo  cheaply  and  perfectly 
made  by  casting  in  a  mold.  To  write  a  Bible  would 
require  three  or  four  years  ;  hut  by  printing1  the  work 
could  be  done  in  half  the  time,  five  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand copies  hying  ready  at  once.  The  phrase  so  often 
used  In  former  days,  that  printing  was  "  the  art  preserv- 
ative of  all  arts,"  has  become  so  well  worn  and  so  trite 
that  wo  scarcely  think  of  its  truth ;  but  the  possession 
of  one  printing-press  in  Home,  as  Imperfect  as  that  of 
Gutenberg,  during  the  period  from  tbe  rise  of  Julius 
Caesar  to  a  commanding  position  until  the  death  of  Au- 

fusttis,  with  the  labor  of  two  men  and  devoted  to  pro- 
ucing  what  had  been  most  worthy  of  note  in  the  history 
of  the  city,  would  have  given  us  a  corpus  of  the  history, 
the  poetry,  tlie  drama,  the  biographies  and  the  scientific 
writings  of  Bome  such  as  we  do  not  and  never  shall  be 
able  to  possess.  The  marbles,  the  manuscripts,  the  coins, 
the  architoctmte  which  still  remain  would  he  poor  indeed 
in  comparison.  There  could  have  been  no  question  that 
out  of  the  number  printed  then  some  would  have  es- 
caped until  1460,  cither  in  themselves  Or  by  copies.  The 
world's  opinion,  outside  of  Holland,  is  that  this  wonderful 
art  began  at  Menta.  Disputes  have  arisen  as  to  the  rel- 
ative shares  of  Gutenberg,  Fust  and  SchoeHer  In  the  in- 
vention, but  practically  none  out  of  Holland  as  to  the 
fact  that  this  German  city  was  the  birthplace.  Upon 
this  Hessels,  who  denies  the  claim  of  Gutenberg  to  any 
higher  rank  than  that  of  ono  of  the  first  printers,  says : 
When  we  now  place  together  tlie  clear  documentary 
testimonies  of  the  first  fourteen  years  of  printing  (1454 
to  14(18)  at  IHentz,  we  see  that  tliey  all  come  f  ram  Mentz 
Itself,  Everybody  connected  wilU  the  silt  speaks  of  it  in 
the  most  public  and  unreserved  manner ;  its  importance 
is  as  fully  realized  and  advertised  during  tliat  period  as 
it  is  at  tlie  present  day ;  the  German  nation  is  even  con- 
gratulated on  possessing  it ;  there  is  never  any  secrecy 
about  it;  onee  (about  1436)  it  is  even  called  a  new  art." 

The  three  persona  who  were  concerned  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  art  were  John  Gutenberg,  John  Fust  and 
Peter  Behoeffer.  The  former  is  generally  believed  to  be 
the  inventor.  As  the  traditional  account  of  printing  has 
it,  Gutenberg  was  the  discoverer  of  the  theory,  and  first 
made  movable  typo  with  cut  metal  faces ;  Fust  was  the 


generous  patron  who  supplied  the  money  and  who  had  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of  working  on 
metal ;  and  Schoeffer  was  tlie  ingenious  calligrapher  who 
brought  the  art  to  its.  perfection  by  inventing  the  method 
of  casting  the  types,  There  is  little  truth  In  this.  Guten- 
berg appears  by  the  suit  at  law  to  Iiavo  been  the  Inven- 
tive workman,  toiling  for  the  perfection  of  his  new  art ; 
Fust  was  the  money-lender,  who  insisted  upon  the  return 
of  the  money  he  had  lent,  with  usurious  interest,  and 
Schoeffer  was  the  young  student  and  callignipher  who 
succeeded  in  supplanting  the  Inventor  and  carrying  for- 
ward the  business.  In  a  summary  way  it  may  be  said 
that  John  Gutenberg,  who  was  born  about  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  who  had  lived  for  a  part  of  his 
life  in  Strasbourg,  returned  to  Mentz  in  or  before  Octo- 
ber, 1448,  In  November,  14S5,  he  was  sued  by  Fust  for 
the  recovery  of  sixteen  hundred  guilders  and  interest, 
which  had  been,  spent  on  wages,  rent,  vellum,  paper  and 
ink.  Tlie  goldsmith  gained  the  action  and  seized  for  his 
satisfaction  the  office  containing  the  material,  Several 
pieces  had  already  been  printed  at  Mcuta,  presumably 
by  Gutenberg,  and  one  as  far  back  aa  1451.  On  August 
15, 1456,  a  Bible  was  printed  at  3Icntz,  and  in  August, 
1437,  Fust  was  in  partnership  with  Schoeffer,  a  relation 
which  continued  until  the  death  of  the  former.  Another 
Bible  was  printed  at  about  this  time,  but  no  date  is  at- 
tached to  it,  There  are  thus  three  great  books  to  be 
printed  before  tlie  last  date,  besides  numerous  fragments, 
by  these  three  men,  one  of  whom,  Fust,  never  took  any 
part  in  the  mechanical  processes.  The  Psalter  was  the 
last  of  the  three,  for  it  is  lilghly  improbable  that  after 
once  using  colophons  Fust  and  Schoeffer  should  have 
abandoned  them.  We  know,  besides,  when  the  forty- 
two-line  Bible  was  completed.  A  book  as  great  as  the 
Psalter  could  not  well  have  been  executed  by  any  early 
printer  with  two  or  three  workmen  in  less  tunc  than  a 
year,  nor  could  the  Bibles  have  been  completed  under 
two  yen's  eaehu  Allowing  a  year  for  casting  types,  cut- 
ting additional  punches  and  making  matrixes;  and  con- 
ceding that  the  original  punches  and  matrixes  had  been 
made,  we  have  sis;  years  during  which  labor  must  have 
been  carried  on  In  that  <;ity  for  msiking  ready  the  first 
books.  It  might  very  easily  have  required  two  or  three 
years  more,  but  it  must  have  taken  at  leiist  this  space  of 
time,  They  were  all  undoubtedly  the  work  of  the  same 
office,  executed  by  persons  who  had  acquired  much  expe- 
rience. They  bear  fa  vorable  comparison  in  most  respects 
with  the  work  of  the  Elzevirs  aud  the  Stephenses,  and 
it  is  evident  that  they  are  not  the  productions  of  tyros. 
Granted,  therefore,  that  time  was  necessary ;  that  Fust 
produced  shortly  after  Hie  dissolution  of  the  partnership 
with  Gutenberg  a  book  so  large  and  so  fine  that  its 
punches  could  not  have  been  made  and  its  type  cast  and 
set  in  the  brief  year  and  a  half  next  succeeding ;  that 
Gutenberg  had  been  employe*!  ever  since  August,  1450, 
in  something  which  was  undoubtedly  printing,  although 
from  the  terms  of  the  agreement  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
it  might  not  have  been  block -printing  ;  and  that  several 
other  large  works  had  been  issued  in  JlcntE  between  the 
date  when  Fust's  agreement  began  with  Gutenberg  and 
tlie  known  date  on  the  PsaltoT,  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  this  work  must  have  been  done  by 
Gutenberg  and  by  no  one  else,  even  putting  to  one  side 
the  confirmation  from  other  sources.  To  imagine  two 
offices  in  Mentz  at  the  same  time  capable  of  planning 
and  executing  books  like  tlie  two  Bibles  and  the  Ps;dter 
is  to  believe  that  two  inventors  were  simultaneously  at 
work  on  the  same  problems  and  tliat  each  alike  attained 
success,  Miracles  were  once  wrought ;  but  who  would 
now  believe  that  two  Edisons  could  by  accident  bo  found 
in  Orange,  two  men  like  Watt  in  Glasgow,  two  Frank- 
lins in  Philadelphia,  each  employed  on  the  same  ques- 
tions, and  each  alike  succeesf  ul  ? 

A  long  contest  has  taken  pltuCC  upon  the  subject  of 
whether  the  first  metal  types  wct<j  cut  or  cast.  Apart 
from  the  legendary  account  saying  tliat  they  were  cut, 
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there  are  circumstances  which  lend  plausibility  to  the 
idea.  It  Is  difficult  to  cast  kerned  or  overhanging  type, 
even  now,  but  many  of  these  letters  arc  very  close  to  each 
other  and  do  overhang.  If  the  reader  ■will  turn  back  to 
tins  facsimile  of  the  Bible  of  thirty -six  lines  ou  page  41 
lie  will  see  that  in  Hie  second  word,  discipline,  au  over- 
hanging long  s  is  shown.  The  space  between  the  e  and 
the  i  is  far  leas  than  any  type-founder  would  now  use, 
even  in  the  cases  requiring  moat  condensation.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  first  and  second  letters  in  the 
third  line-,  and  indeed  It  is  visible  every  where,  Letters 
hang  over  as  in  the  capitals  in  the  IflSt  words  of  the  first, 
third  and  sixth  linos.  The  lust  letters  of  the  eighth  line 
are  apparently  a  logotype.  So  close  ar&  they  together. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  there  were  many  logotypes 
used  at  the  beginning,  and  that  many  letters  were  cut  and 
recut.  In  Cuitoti's  work,  undoubtedly  done  with  mova- 
ble type,  Blades  lists  discovered  In  a  single  font  many 
duplications.  As  the  punches,  made  of  copper  or  of  type 
metal,  wore  out  new  ones  were  cut.  It  Is  to  be  noticed 
in  the  first,  place  how  closely  the  general  effect  is  pre- 
served. The  types  in  the  lust  line  seem  in  their  general 
effect  to  be  the  same  as  those  on  the  first,  although  mi- 
nute differences  can  bo  told  by  the  magnifying-glass. 
The  lining  above  and  below,  both  in  tho  small  letters 
nml  ih  the  ascending  and  descending  ones,  is  very  exact. 
There  Is  much  irregularity  in  the  letters  themselves,  but 
they  conform  to  a  rule  in  this  respect.  The  most  im- 
portant test,  however,  is  the  absolute  identity  of  some  of 
the  letters  with  those  in  other  places.  There  are  about 
rive  hundred  letters  shown  In  this  fragment,  If  the  types 
were  cut  very  few  of  them  would  be  enough  like  others 
to  deceive  the-  eye  into  an  impression  of  Identity,  for  each 
character  would  look  differently ;  but  compare  In  this 
the  counters  or  hollows  in  the  centre  of  the  letters,  the 
general  form  of  tho  characters,  tlie  repetition  of  the  same 
Irregularities,  the  breaking  of  the  serifs,  the  weight  of  the 
strokes,  tind  It  will  be  found  that  there  arc  few  discrep- 
ancies which  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  of 
wear  or  miscasts.  Serifs  of  typo  cast  on  soft  metal  would 
break  very  quickly,  and  fine  fines  would  cease  to  be  con- 
tinuous. Many  defects  In  casting  occur  even  in  our  day. 
The  closeness  of  the  letters  can  bo  accounted  for  by  the 
file,  which  would  soon  allow  one  letter  to  touch  against 
the  next,  The  combined  letters  Were  Very  numerous, 
Tlicy  included  pp,  ff,  ss,  st,  ti,  tu,  ro,  cu,  ct,  si,  do,  oo,  ci, 
to,  co,  or,  ve,  po,  fa,  he,  be,  as  well  as  contractions  for  pro, 
um,  em,  en,  the,  uer,  bus,  bis,  sod,  am,  tur,  qui,  quie, 
quod,  secundum  and  otliei's. 

One  great  difficulty  in  believing  that  these  were  cut 
types  arises  from  the  length  of  time  which  would  be  nec- 
essary to  get  enough  characters  to  compose  a  page.  At 
the  present  time  a  punoh-cutter  will  require  a  day  for 
each  good  Roman  letter,  and  two  or  three  letters  a  day 
are  all  that  he  can  do  on  fancy  fonts,  when  the  shape  is 
regular,  but  which  does  not  require  too  great  conformity 
to  an  established  model.  If  therefore,  a  page  had  two 
thousand  letters,  as  many  of  the  earliest,  pages  had,  it 
would  have  taken  a  letter-cutter  four  hundred  days  to 
mate  enough  for  that  one  page,  cutting  Ave  eaeh  ihiy. 
The  great  expense  of  this  can  readily  be  seen,  but,  as  M, 
Bernard  says:  "How  can  wc  suppose  that  intelligent 
men  like  the  first  printers  would  not  at  once  find  out  that 
tliey  could  easily  cast  the  face  and  body  of  their  types 
together  V "  Ho  proof  has  ever  been  shown  that  bodies 
such  ae  arc  now  made  hy  type-founders  for  special  pur. 
poses,  entirely  blank  and  suitable  for  being  engraved 
upon,  were  tiien  employed.  Such  proof  as  we  have  is 
that  the  types  were  then  made  as  they  always  have  been 
since.  Two  or  more  forms  of  a  single  letter  were  em- 
ployed together ;  letters  were,  filed  away  so  tliat  more 
characters  could  occasionally  be  placed  in  a  line,  which 
were  always  thin  spaced,  (tfid  defective,  miscast  and  bat 
tered  type  were  used  wherever  possible.  These  are  the 
causes  of  all  of  the  mysteries  of  irregularity  In  early 
eharttcters, 


The  mold  of  tho  early  printer  was  the  mold  now  used 
in  hand-casting — not  perhaps  so  well  made,  but  embody- 
ing the  same  ideas,  At  the  same  time  it  may  have  Twen 
that  some  of  the  larger  characters  were  cast  in  the  sand, 
as  poster  type  was  hi  the  last  century,  For  such  char- 
acters they  may  liave  used  woodenpunehes,  but  copper 
was  sharper  and  more  durable.  The  matrixes  of  ordi- 
nary type  were  probably  of  lead ;  some  drives  of  this 
material  were  used  a.  hundred  years  ago  in  European 
foundries.  Almost  every  metal  was  employed  in  com- 
bination with  lead  to  form  type  metal,  and  about  three 
hundred  years  ago  the  valuable  qualities  of  antimony  in 
this  respect  were  discovered. 

The  unfortunate  division  between  Gutenberg  on  the 
one  hand  and  Fust  and  Schoeffer  on  the  othor  resulted 
in  tlie  establishment  of  two  printing-offices,  of  which  the 
latter  was  the  larger  and  better  appointed.  The  almost 
entire  loss  of  Gutenberg  could  not  be  repaired  at  once, 
and  the  cutting  of  a  new  set  of  punches  would  ttike  a 
very  hirge  part  of  the  year.  Under  the  head  of  each  of 
the  principal  actors  in  tl lis  matter  at  Mentz  one  traced 
the  successive  steps  taken  in  the  development  ami  spread- 
ing abroad  of  this  art.  Before  the  capture  of  the  town 
by  Adolphus  tho  number  of  copies  of  their  productions 
which  had  boon  distributed  were  sufficient  to  perpetuate 
th  e  art.  Intelli  gent  men  could  have  seen  and  grasped  the 
idea  of  repetition  of  letters  upon  a  page,  even  if  all  those 
who  had  practiced  as  workmen  and  their  tools  had  been 
swept  away  by  a  deluge  or  an  earthquake.  Printing  had 
already  begun  at  Bamberg  and  Strasbourg. 

According  to  Hcssels  the  productions  of  the  press  at 
Menta:  begun  with  1454,  the  Indulgences  being  the  first. 
Then  followed  several  Donatuses,  an  almanac,  a  calen- 
dar, a  broudside,  a  leaf  and  the  two  Bibles,  one  of  forty- 
two  and  the  other  of  thirty-six  Jines.  Four  types  were 
used,  together  with  an  initial  V,  two  laTge  initials  M  and 
an  initial  V.  Tlicw  types  were  afterwards  used  by 
Schoeffer,  Pfister  and  Bechtermunz. 

There  were  not  wanting  those  who  denied  the  claims 
of  both  Me-nta  and  Haarlem  to  tlie  discovery.  The  first 
books  have  no  printers'  names  upon  them  and  no  dates 
or  places,  and  it  lias  consequently  become  easy  to  assert 
the  pretensions  of  others.  The  Book  of  Four  Stories 
was  printed  by  Albert  Pfister  at  Bamberg  in  1438,  and 
it  lias  sinco  been  proved  tliat  the  types  of  mis  work  were 
identical  with  those  of  the  Bible  of  thirty-six  lines.  Many 
rashly  jumped  to  the  conclusion  tliat  Pfister  must,  there- 
fore, liave  been  tlie  printer  of  both.  He  subsequently 
printed  other  works,  all  on  tlie  same  face  of  type.  His 
earliest  book  shows  tliat  his  type  was  old  and  well  worn ; 
the  appearance  of  his  work  is  mean,  and  his  wood -cuts 
are  far  inferior  to  those  used  in  the  books  generally  as- 
scribed  to  the  trio  at  Menta,  One  of  his  books  is  in  Ger- 
man, where  new  letters,  like  w,  were  required.  These 
wore  sharp  and  well  defined,  while  the  other  letters  were 
very  much  worn.  Pamphilo  Castnldi  is  given  credit  for 
being  one  of  the  inventors.  It  is  said  that  tho  use  of 
initial  letters  of  glass  had  been  practiced  in  Italy  for  a 
century  before  I43f ,  the  scribes  finding  them  of  advan- 
tage. Gaataldi ,  when  he  discovered  this,  at  once  saw  tliat 
it  would  be  possible  to  print  entire  books,  instead  of  oc- 
casional letters,  with  movable  letters.  Ho  gave  the  idea 
to  Fust,  who,  returning  to  his  partners  in  1456  or  a  little 
before,  enabled  them  to  appropriate  the  idea,  In  145T 
they  produced  the  Psalter,  tlie  first  book  printed  with 
movable  characters  of  wood,  This  Is  the  story  as  wo 
luvve  it.  The  details  show  great  inaccuracies,  apart  from 
the  question  of  main  Importance.  Even  granting  tliat  the 
narrative  is  true,  of  which  tlicrc  is  no  proof,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Castaldi  ever  printed  anything.  The  point 
to  which  he  advanced  was  known  to  tho  Greeks  and  the 
Romans. 

John  Mentel  of  Strasbourg  is  another  alleged  discov- 
erer, lie  died  in  1478,  and  upon  liis  tombstone  is  an  in- 
scription declaring  that  he  was  the  inventor.  The  stone 
was  apparently  erected  long  after  his  death.    The  date 
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which  his  principal  supporters  give  for  the  discovery  is 
1440.  His  son-in-law,  Peter  Schoifler,  and  Martin  Flacli 
at  once  made  use  of  the  art ;  hut  a  servant  of  Mentel, 
colled  John  Gensfleisch,  after  stealing  the  secret,  tied  to 
Mentz,  where  he  soon  established  himself,  through  the 
aid  of  Gutenberg,  a  very  rich  man.  The  types  were  of 
wood ,  and  pierced  through  the  sides  by  wire.  This  story 
appears  to  have  been  fabricated.  In  the  records  of  the 
city  of  Strasbourg  Mentel  appears  for  tlie  first  time  in 
1457,  then  being  ft  Goltschribcr  or  gold- writer ;  in  an- 
other record  of  the  same  year  Ms  name  is  found  in  a  list 
of  artists  and  painters.  A  Roman  printer  in  1474  declared 
that  Mentel  had  a  printing-office  in  Strasbourg  in  1458, 
in  which  he  printed  three  hundred  sheets  a  day,  after  tlie 
manner  of  Fust  and  Gutenberg.  This  gives  him  ua  early 
rank  as  a  printer,  but  concedes  him  no  standing  as  an  in- 
ventor. Other  persons  who  are  claimed  to  have  invented 
the  art  are  Gresmund,  Hahn,  Jcnseu,  Kcgiomoutanus, 
PaonafU,  Sweinhcym  and  Vaelbaesko.  The  towns  in 
which  these  persons  and  the  others  mentioned  are  said 
to  have  exercised  their  art  were  Augsburg,  Avignon, 
Basic-,  Bologna,  Dordrecht,  Feltre,  Florence,  Haarlem, 
Lllbeck,  Mentz,  Nuremberg,  Itome,  IHussemburg,  Stras- 
bourg, Bcheleatadt  and  Venice. 

The  art,  planted  in  Mentz,  whs  not  long  in  extending 
elsewhere.  Mentz  lies  at  about  the  centre  of  Germany 
at  the  west.  Travelers  were  constantly  passing  from  it 
to  the  Netherlands,  France,  Italy  and  Switzerland.  Be- 
fore the  dispersion  of  the  printers  by  the  quarrel  between 
the  archbishops  in  1402  the  art  had  advanced  to  Stras- 
bourg and  Bamberg.  Tho  exodus  gave  one  well-known 
printer  to  Cologne.  Ten  years  after  it  had  been  intro- 
duced into  four  other  cities ;  another  ten  years  increased 
this  number  by  twenty-two,  The  Netherlands  had  five 
towns  to  which  printing  had  been  introduced  by  1184, 
Spain  and  Portugal  twelve  by  148H,  England  hegim  in 
1477.  France  and  Italy,  with  Germany,  were  the  coun- 
tries where  the  new  invention  was  most  used,  and  whero 
the  greatest  improvements  were  made.  In  1458  the  King 
of  France  sent  Nicholas  Jensen  to  Monti;  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  art.  He  was  nominated  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  mint.  The  knowledge  he  thus  gained  was  thor- 
ough, and  on  his  return  to  Paris  he  attempted  to  get 
enough  money  to  establish  au  office,  but  failed,  and  went 
to  Italy.  In  Venice  he  became  famous.  Sweinheym 
and  Pannartz  preceded  him,  setting  up  a  press  at  Subi- 
aco  in  14(15.  They  removed  to  Rome  two  years  later. 
John  de  Bp  ira  began  at  Venice  in  1409,  and  in  the  next  year 
printers  started  at  Milan,  Foligno,  Tre-vi  and  Yerona. 
The  amount  of  printing  done  there  soon  surpassed  that 
in  Germany,  while  a  very  decided  advance  was  made  in 
quality.  The  types  soon  assumed  the  Roman  form,  and 
in  1471  Jensen  printed  books  with  this  style,  well  cut 
and  with  a  face  agreeable  to  modern  taste.  Hist  press- 
work  was  also  excellent.  Venice  became  the  centre  of 
printing  and  bookmaking.  Over  two  hundred  printers 
had  practiced  the  art  there  before  the  year  1G00,  includ- 
ing among  them  Aldus  Manutlus,  He  is  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  Italics,  and  books  in  Greek,  which 
appeared  at  Milan  in  1479,  were  first  printed  hi  Italy. 

In  France  the  art  was  not  SO  soon  introduced.  Three 
printers,  tflrlch  Gering,  Michael  Friburger  and  Martin 
Crantz,  went  to  Paris  from  Germany  in  1469,  and  other 
printers  soon  began.  In  Lyons  the  first  office  was  in 
1476,  and  in  Angers  in  1477.  Many  beautiful  books  were 
printed  in  France  within  tlie  quarter  of  a  eentury  next 
following,  and  the  erudition  and  accuracy  of  tlie  Ste- 
phenses  in  classical  work  left  an  impression  upon  French 
typography  which  remains  to  the  present  day. 

The  early  printed!  books  differ  widely  from  those  now 
issued.  The  printer  of  to-day  is  a  creature  of  precedent, 
as  much  so  as  a  lawyer.  Before  a  book  is  printed  in  a 
particular  manner  he  desires  to  see  some  similarly  printed 
work,  so  that  he  may  be  justified  to  ids  conscience  iind  to 
the  public.  He  dreads  the  unfavorable  comments  of  bis 
contemporaries  and  rivals.   The  early  printer  eared  for 


none  of  tliese  tilings,  He  wished  to  sell  his  book,  and  to 
do  so  conformed  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  handwriting 
and  customs  of  Oie  best  scribes  in  his  neighborhood.  Our 
Roman  letter  is  a  copy  of  the  handwriting  used  at  Rome 
ami  Venice  in  1400 ;  our  Fnalctur  is  a  modernised  copy  of 
the  German  handwriting  of  the  same  age.  The  earliest 
books  had  no  title,  the  printing  beginning  at  the  top  of 
tho  first  page.  Sometimes  this  was  the  first  page  of  an 
index  or  table  of  contents,  and  there  might  be  a  brief 
description  of  tlie  book.  As  paper,  vellum  and  parch- 
ment were  alike  costly,  and  the  calligraphers  had  been 
trained  to  economize  these  materials,  tlie  printer  imitated 
them.  There  were  no  levels  as  a  rule,  then  use  not  having 
been  discovered  for  several  years  after  printing  began. 
All  mutter  was  taken  in.  Tlie  spaces  were  thin ;  the  re- 
lief given  by  lines  of  quadrats  is  hardly  ever  sjwn,  utmost 
all  blanks  being  avoided  by  tho  use  of  abbreviations.  In 
Frobcn's  Latin  Bible  of  1514,  execute  long  after  print- 
ing had  become  a  settled  occupation,  the  first  verses  in 
Genesis  read  thus : 

In  prlcipio  creavit  de  celu  &  terra.  Terra  aute  erat 
inauis  Js  vacua ;  &  tenebre  erat  snp  facie  abyssi :  &  spus 
dni  f  erebftt  Sup  aqs. 

In  this  brief  extract  no  less  than  seventeen  words  are 
abbreviated.  The  whole  ciiapter  is  one  run-up  para- 
graph. The  comma  is  a  small  upright  mark,  and  colons 
and  periods  comprise  the  only  other  indications  of  punc- 
tuation. The  leaves  are  numbered  and  not  the  pages, 
In  tho  earliest  books  a  blank  was  left  at  the  btiginning  of 
each  chapter  or  subdivision,  so  that  the  illuminator  might 
be  enabled  to  paint  in  the  appropriate  letter  with  or  with- 
out some  other  drawing  or  painting.  Outline  types  were 
sometimes  used  by  the  ealligrapher  to  secure  the  proper 
shape.  Placed  where  tlie  letter  should  be  it  was  smartly 
forced  down  by  a  light  hammer  or  mallet  if  there  was  no 
Ink  upon  it ;  if  there  was,  the  pressure  of  the  hand  must 
suffice.  Then  the  color  could  bo  applied  afterwards  in 
exactly  the  proper  Ifnas, 

Although  tlie  title  was  omitted,  yet  frequently  such 
words  as  "incipit  liber"  or  "here  begins"  introduce  the 
text.  At  the  end  of  the  book  were  generally  to  be  found 
tlie  title,  name  of  author,  printing  place  and  date,  fre- 
quently with  some  pious  ejaculation.  The  concluding 
paragraph  was  known  as  a  colophon  or  rubrum,  as  it  was 
often  written  in  red  ink,  Sometimes  it  was  printed  in 
red  after  the  work  wias  finished .  This  was  not  atway  s  the 
case,  and  frequently  it  was  two  or  three  words,  as  "finis," 
"explicit  liber,"  "hie  est  finis,"  "hove  ends,"  or  the  like. 
The  size  of  the  paper  is  not  uniform,  even  in  tlie  same 
volume,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  length  and 
width  of  the  pages  are  not  aliko,  tho  page  gauge  and  the 
measure  having  been  altered  while  tlie  wotE  was  in  prog- 
ress. 8ome  early  books  have  no  catch-words  and  no 
pagination.  Many  letters  have  unusual  forms.  Wrong 
fonts  were  very  common,  and  proof -reading  in  the  mod- 
ern sense  was  little  cared  for.  Let  the  words  be  right 
and  It  did  not  matter  about  capitals,  punctuation,  a 
well-considered  System  of  abbreviations  or  a  broken  or 
smashed  letter.  Printers'  marks  or  ornamental  devices 
occur  in  many  of  tliem.  Borders  were  frequently  used 
after  the  first  few  years.  They  were  engraved  on  wood. 
Many  early  books  had  a  few  copies  struck  off  on  veil  am. 
Books  were  mostly  bound  in  wood,  entirely  or  half  cov- 
ered with  leather,  hogskin  or  parchment.  To  attach  tlie 
cover  to  tlie  book  itself  strips  of  parchment  were  used. 
Many  wevedesigned  to  be  secured  by  hasps,  corner-pieces 
or  chains  to  a  tabic  or  wall, 

The  tools  then  used  by  printers  were  few  In  number. 
The  press  was  the  old  cheese  or  wine  press  very  little 
modified,  Tho  ink  has  been  described.  Tlie  paper  was 
bard,  rough  and  unyielding,  made  in  band-molds,  of 
course,  and  very  small  in  size.  The  largest  was  about 
30  by  S5  inches.  It  was  generally  gray  in  color.  The 
type  was  without  a  nick,  varying  in  different  fonts  from 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
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bright,  and  it  had  a  beveled  shoulder.  To  print  upon 
it  the  paper  required  to  be  wet  and  a  thick  blanket  was 
needed.  Blades  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  composing-rule 
was  not  known  at  the  beginning,  The  stick  must  have 
had  its  origin  In  the  earliest  years,  although  Gutenberg 
may  have  placed  the  types  in  a  form  with  his  fingers.  A 
Stick  is  shown  in  the  arena  of  the  printers  of  Nuremberg, 
now  used  by  the  Typothetffi,  and  Moxon  Illustrate*  one  in 
his  Hechnnick  Exercises.  It  wui  lit  first  made  of  wood, 
and  so  remained  &T  many  years.  Chases  must  have  been 
originated  within  the  first  years,  !>»  to  put  the  types  into 
a  wooden  rim  was  too  troublesome.  The  lay  of  the  case 
in  French,  Italian  and  English  was  undoubtedly  alpha- 
betical, with  some  exceptions,  as  remains  of  it  can  still 
be  seen,  The  galley  was  the  common  wooden  galley,  but 
for  a  score  of  years  or  so  this  was  not  known.  The  com- 
positor placed  his  copy  upon  the  further  side  of  his  case 
or  upon  part  Of  his  upper  Case,  but  this  usage  was  not 
general,  as  wc  learn  from  some  old  authorities.  Some- 
times the  copy  was  read  aloud  to  the  compositors,  each 
in  turn  listening.  Red  ink  was  made  and  was  occasion- 
ally used.  Porbfips  the  greatest  difference,  however  be- 
tween the  printer  of  that  day  and  this  was  that  there  was 
no  subdivision  of  employments.  One  of  the  fifteenth 
century  bought  his  paper,  and  called  in  a  carpenter  or 
joiner  to  assist  him  with  Ills  wooden  work,  but  every- 
thing else  he  was  obliged  to  do  himself.  He  east  his 
own  type  and  dressed  it,  made  Ills  ink,  set  up  his  pages, 
worked  them  off,  bound  the  book  and  sold  it.  He  might 
even  have  written  the  work,  us  Cuxton  did  many  of  his. 
If  his  press  needed  to  be  repaired  or  rebuilt  the  printer 
must  give  the  details  to  the  joiner ;  if  an  engraving  was 
to  be  jn ado  he  must  cut  it ,  His  establishment  was  small , 
rarely  exceeding  two  or  three  men,  and  ho  was  subject 
to  interference  by  magistrates  and  men  high  in  author- 
ity, To  move  sometimes  became  necessary,  The  press 
could  be  put  upon  the  back  of  one  mule,  and  another 
one,  or  two  at  the  most,  could  carry  all  his  types.  If 
type  metal  was  searce  and  there  was  a  superabundance 
of  w's,  while  1's  were  short,  the  molds  were  taken  down, 
tlie  furnace  started  and  enough  of  the  one  kind  was  melt- 
ed up  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  other.  Migratory 
offices  were  common  in  the  early  history  of  the  art.  Edi- 
tions were  small.  Two,  three  and  four  hundred  copies 
were  regarded  as  sufficient  It  is  very  unlikely  that  any 
book,  not  a  Bible,  a  prayer-book  or  a  school-book,  was 
printed  in  an  edition  as  large  as  a  thousand.  If  the  col- 
lation ran  short  and  some  sheets  were  reprinted  no  great 
care  was  taken  that  these  should  be  an  exact  fac-simile 
of  the  missing  sheet.  None  of  the  very  early  works 
seemed  to  havo  attracted  any  attention  f  rom  the  public 
because  of  their  beauty,  not  even  the  Psalter  of  Fust  and 
Schoeffer,  or  the  great  Bible  of  Gutenberg.  In  the  re- 
spects in  which  they  now  are  admired  they  did  not  sur- 
pass the  work  of  good  copyists,  but  in  other  respects 
they  were  inferior  to  the  work  with  which  they  were 
compared,  The  borders,  initial  letters  and  rubrfcjition 
could  not  be  go  well  done  on  a  printed  page  as  on  a  writ- 
ten one.  The  copyists  undoubtedly  looked  upon  print- 
ing as  a  mechanical  art,  inferior  in  its  quality  to  that 
practiced  by  them,  and  liaving  no  preference  except  in 
its  cheapness. 

Those  who  have  written  upon  this  subject  are  very 
numerous.  From  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury down  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  a  continual 
succession  of  works  upon  this  topic,  and  a  number  were 
issued  before  that  period.  Until  the  present  century, 
however,  little  attention  hod  been  i>aid  to  it  by  printers 
themselves.  They  had  boon  content  to  take  their  opin- 
ions from  book  lovers  and  collectors,  many  of  whom  liad 
no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  art  of  printing  and  were 
unable  to  get  out  of  the  rut  of  old  traditions  and  preju- 
dices. Of  late,  however,  the  csirllest  remains  of  typog- 
raphy have  been  examined  with  scrupulous  care  both  by 
printers  and  bibliographers ;  trmlitions  have  been  sifted, 
books  have  I>een  compared,  translations  of  old  Latin 


works  have  boon  revised,  and  manuscripts  have  been  ex- 
amined. Much  had  been  imposed  upon  the  world,  and 
many  accepted  conclusions  were  shown  to  be  false.  The 
new  arts  of  lithography  and  process  engraving  have  been 
used  to  give  to  those  who  are  distant  from  the  original 
books  an  idea  of  their  appearance,  and  each  of  the  sub- 
sidiary questions  has  been  taken  up  by  those  who  are 

Competent  to  ex-preSS  an  opinion  upon  One  topic,  al- 
though not  perhaps  upon  the  main  question.  Allot  the 
early  books  which  treat  of  the  beginning  of  printing  are 
in  Latin.  Among  the  older  boolcs  which  should  be  eon- 
suited  are  Schocpflin's  Yindicnc  Typographicic,  Wolfs 
Monumenta  Typographica,  Moorman's  Origincs  Typo- 
graphicse,  Maittairo's  Annalcs  Typographic!,  and  Ham's 
Kepertorium  Bibliographicum,  The  later  school,  which 
investigated  every  tiling  includes  Bernard's  De  l'Origine 
et  des  Debuts  de  rTmprfmerie  en  Europe,  De Vlnne's  In- 
vention of  Printing,  Bkides's  Life  of  Caxton  and  Penta- 
teuch of  Printing,  Skeen's  Early  Typography,  Welgel's 
Anf  Stage  der  Buchdruckcrkunst,  Madden's  Lottres  d'un 
Bibliographe,  Holtrop's  Catalogus  Librorum  Sscculo 
XV°  Improssorum  and  his  Monuments  Typographiques 
des  Pays-Bas  au  Quinzieme  Siiele,  Campbell's  AnnaJes 
de  la  Typographic  Neerlaudaise,  Heed's  History  of  the 
English  Letter  Foundries,  Conway's  Woodcutters  of  the 
Netherlands,  Meurs's  KeuLscbe  Kronlek  en  de  Coster- 
legende  van  Dr.  Van  der  Linde,  Hcsscfe's  Gutenberg : 
W. lis  He  the  Inventor  of  Printing  ?  Megsela's  History  of 
the  Invention  of  Printing,  HeSsels's  Jhitirlem  the  Birth- 
place of  Printing,  not  Mentz,  und  Van  der  Ijinile-'s  Haar- 
lem Legend.  In  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  under  the 
head  Typography,  Hcssels  has  summarized  his  knowl- 
edge upon  Oils  question. 

There  are  three  schools :  those  who  hold  with  the 
Dutch  that  the  art  began  in  Holland ;  those  who  believe 
with  the  Germane  that  it  began  In  Menta,  and  a  third 
school,  of  which  Blades  was  a  conspicuous  exponent. 
The  latter  liad  settled  down  Into  the  belief  of  a  double 
creation,  "The  examination  of  many  specimens," he 
says, ' '  has  led  me  to  believe  that  two  schools  of  typog- 
raphy existed  together.  The  ruder  consisted  of  those 
printers  who  practiced  their  art  in  Holland  and  the  Low 
Countries,  and  who  by  degrees  only  adopted  the  better 
and  more  perfect  methods  of  the  school  founded  in 
Germany  by  the  celebrated  trio,  Gutenberg,  Eust  and 
Schoeffer." 

The  further  spread  of  typography  is,  according  to 
Hcssels,  indicated  by  the  following  data:  1470  at  Nu- 
remberg (Johau  Senscnsehmidt,  Fnedr,  Creusner,  Anton 
Koberger,  &e.),  Berona  or  Beromhnster  in  Switzerland 
(Helyas  Holye,  alias  De  Lloulfen),  Foligno  (Emilianus  de 
Orlinis  and  Johannes  Numeister),  Trevi  (Johann  Eey- 
nard),  Savigliano  (Hans  Glim),  Paris  (first  printers  the 
three  partners  Ulricli  Gerinc,  Michael  Eriburgei',  Martin 
Krantzl;  1411  at  Spires,  Bolcgnu.,  Ferrain,  Florence, 
Milan,  Naples,  Pavla,  Treviso ;  1472  at  Keslfngen,  Cre- 
mona, Mantua,  Padua,  Bi'^sda,  Parma,  iWonrealc  (Mon- 
dovi),  FivtezanO,  Verona,  lesi  (?),  St.  Ursino  (?)  ;  1473  at 
Ijauingen,  Dim  (perhaps  as  early  as  14S0>,  Merseburg, 
Alost,  Utrecht,  Lyona,  Messina,  Buda ;  1474  at  Lou  vain, 
Genoa,  Como,  Savona,  Turin,  Ticcnsa,  Valencia  (7); 
1475  at  Lttbcck,  Breslau,  Blauheurcn,  Burgdorf,  Trent, 
Cracow  (f),  Modona,  Rcggio  (in  Calabria),  CagH,  Caselle 
or  Casalo,  Pievc  (Plove)  di  Saceo,  Perugia,  Plucenza, 
Saragossa ;  1476  at  Rostock,  Bruges,  Brussels,  Augers, 
Tonic-use,  Polliano(Poglhmo);  1477 at  Beiclicustcin,  De- 
venter,  Goudu,  Delft,  Westminster,  Lucca,  Ascoli,  Pa- 
lermo, Seville  ,  1473  at  Oxford,  St.  Maartensdyk,  Colle, 
Schusscnried  (in  Wllrtemburg),  EichstaVlt,  Geneva,  Vi- 
enne,  Trogcn  (r),  Chablis,  Cosenza,  Prague,  Barcelona  ; 
147S  at  Erfurt,  Whrzburg,  Nhneguen,  Zwolle,  Poitiers, 
Toscokno,  Pinerolo,  Novi,  Lerida,  Scgorbc ;  1480  at 
Loudon,  St,  Albans  (or  in  1479),  Oudeiiardo,  Hassclt, 
Reggio  (In  Modena),  Salamanca,  Toledo,  Nonantola, 
Fiiuli  {?),  Caen ;  14S1  at  Passau,  Lcipsic,  Magdeburg, 
Treves,  Uracil,  (Jasale  di  San  Vaso,  Saluzzo,  Albi,  Rougo- 
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mont  (?) ;  1493  at  Rcutlingcn,  Meinmingen,  Mcts,  Pisa, 
Aquila,  Antwerp,  Promentour,  Zainora,  Odense ;  14SS 
at  Leyden,  Kuilenburg  (Cnlenborg),  Ghent,  Chartres, 
Chalons-sur-Mame  (?),  Troyes,  Gerona,  Stockholm ;  1484 
at  Bois-le-Duc,  Siena,  Udine,  Soncino,  Klastemenburg, 
Winterburg,  Ronnes,  Loudeae ;  1466  at  Heidelberg,  Hat- 
isbon,  Peseta,  Vereelli,  Tre'guier  or  Lantreguet,  Salins, 
Burgos,  Palma,  Xeres ;  1488  at  Munster,  Stuttgart,  Cht 
avaseo,  Voghera,  Cuaal  Maggiore,  Abbeville,  Bitmu, 
SchleBwig  l  1487  at  IngoMstadt,  Gaeta,  Iiouen,  Mureia  ; 
1488  at  Stendal,  Yiterbo,  Gradisca,  Besancon,  Constanti- 
nople ;  1489  at  Hagenau,  San  Cncufiit  (near  Barcelona), 
Coria,  Pamplona,  Tolosa,  Lisbon  ;  1430  at  Orleans,  Gre- 
noble, Dole  ;  1491  at  Hamburg,  Nozznno,  Gonpillieres, 
AngoulSme,  Dijon,  Lantenac ;  1492  at  Zinna,  Valladolid, 
Leiria ;  1493  at  Lttneburg,  Cagliari,  Freiburg  (in  Breis- 

Sau),  TTrbnio,  Acqui ;  1494  at  Oppcnheim,  Monterey, 
■raga ;  1490  at  Freisingen,  Freiberg,  Scondlano,  Fori!, 
Limoges,  Schoohoven  (monastery  Den  Ifem),  Wudstena, 
Cettinie;  1496  at  Offenburg,  Proving,  Granada;  1497  at 
Munich,  Bareo,  Carmagnola,  Avignon  ;  1438  at  Tubin- 
gen, Ferigueux,  Schiedam,  Tarragona ;  1499  at  Montscr- 
rat,  Madrid  ;  1500  at  OlmiVtz,  PfoTzhcim,  Bursco,  Pcr- 
pignan,  Valencloiines,  Jaen.  Printing  was  introduced 
into  Scotland  in  1505  by  the  establishment  of  Andrew 
Millar  at  Edinburgh,  and  into  Ireland  at  Dublin  in  1551. 
As  for  non-European  countries  and  towns,  printing  weis 
established  in  Mexico  in  1544,  at  Goa  about  1550,  at  Tran- 
quebar  in  1639,  at  Terceira,  Id  the  Azores,  1583  ;  Lima  in 
15815,  Manila  and  Macao  (China)  in  1590,  jn  Hnytl  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  At  Pnehlain  1613, 
Cambridge  (Mass.)  in  1633,  Batavia  in  1608,  Philadel- 
phia in  1835,  Now  York  in  1698,  Tiflis  in  1701,  German- 
town  in  1735,  Ceylon  in  1737,  Halifax  (Sova  Scotia)  in 
1766,  Madras  in  1772,  Calcutta  in  1778,  Buenos  Ayrcs  in 
1789,  Bombay  in  179&,  in  Egypt  (at  Alexandria,  Cairo 
and  Gizeh)  in  1798,  at  Sydney  in  180S,  Cape  Town  in 
1806,  Montevideo  in  1807,  Sarenta  iu  1808,  Valparaiso 
in  1310,  Astrakhan  in  1815,  in  Sumatra  and  at  Ilobart 
Town  and  Santiago  (in  Cliiii)  in  1818,  iu  Persia  (at  Tehe- 
ran) in  1820,  and  at  Chios  about  1831, 

Inventory. — An  inventory  of  every  printing-office 
should  be  taken  either  at  the  close  of  the  year  or  on 
July  1,  when  business  is  the  lightest.  Allowance  should 
"be  made  for  wear  and  tear  and  other  depreciation,  as  laid 
down  under  Depeeciatiojt  of  JIatehial'. 

Inverted  Commas.  —Commas  turned  upside  down 
placed  before  quoted  matter  to  show  that  it  is  extract- 
ed ;  they  are  followed  at  the  end  by  an  equal  number 
of  apostrophes,  which  close  the  quotation.  In  Amer- 
ican custom  two  commas  are  used  for  the  beginning  of 
a  quotation ;  the  English  use  one  comma,  A  quotation 
within  a  quotation  here  has  one  comma,  but  in  England 
two.  For  further  quotations  inside  of  other3  the  rule 
of  two  and  one  alternately  seems  to  bo  the  best.  The 
following  may  bo  given  as  an  example : 

"  I  asked  John  to  tell  me  what  lie  saw  and  heard  at  the 
scone  of  tho  murder.  ''Why,'  said  he, '  I  found  Henry 
there ,  and  he  had  had  a  conversation  w  ith  the  man  charged 
with  the  offense,  whose  name  was  William  Hcndrkhaon, 
He  said :  "  As  soon  as  I  heard  of  the  aSair  1  harnessed 
my  horse  and  drove  over.  Hendricksou,  who  waa  ac- 
cused, was  on  the  ground,  I  asked  him :  *  William,  did 
you  commit  this  horrible  crime  ? '  He  turned  and  looked 
me  full  in  the  face  and  declared  emphatically .  '  I  did 
not.  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  nor  was  I  near  here. '  After 
some  further  conversation  I  left.  I  don't  believehe  did 
it."  Henry  seemed  well  acquainted  with  Hcndrickson, 
and  has  much  confidence  in  his  innocence.'  You  will  of 
course  understand  that  I  could  not  go  over  there  myself, 
and  I  rely  a  great  deal  upon  what  John  tells  about  Henry's 
belief  in  the  matter." 

Inverted  commas  are  also  used  for  emphasis,  in  this 
case  nearly  always  two  together.  Ships  are  quoted  in 
some  books,  as  the  "  City  of  Paris,"  and  so  are  horses, 
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newspapers,  parts  in  the  drama,  fictitious  persons  and 
nicknames.  A  noted  newspaper  of  New  York,  in  speak- 
ing about  the  "boys,"  that  is,  those  politicians  who  do 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  election  work,  always  charac- 
terizes them  as  "  Bumey,"  "Mike,"  "Danny,"  "  Steve," 
and  so  on.  Properly  speaking,  nicknames  should  not  be 
quoted,  Dan  Webster,  narry  Oky,  Abe  Lincoln  an'd 
Maggie  Mitehell  should  be  printed  thus  and  not  as 
"Dan"  Webster,  "Hairy"  Clay,  "Abe"  Lincoln  and 
"Maggie"  Mitchell.  Some  printing-offices  use  instead 
of  inverted  commas  characters  like  reversed  apostrophes. 
Turned  commas  take  a  thin  space  after  them,  ttn,J  another 
thin  space  is  used  before  the  apostrophes.  The  latter 
part  of  this  rule  is  not  observed  in  many  offices, 

Invlctua  Machine. — A  small  treadle  platen  ma- 
chine used  for  jobbing  purposes  in  England. 

In.voluoTnm. — The  cover  to  a  cylinder  of  wood,  bone 
or  gold,  around  which  in  antiquity  the  scroll  of  papyrus 
or  parchment  was  rolled. 

Towa. — Printing  began  in  the  State  of  Iowa  on  May 
11,  1830,  On  that  day  John  King  published  the  Dubuque 
Visitor.  The  next  year  the  Iowa  News  was  begun  in  the 
same  place  by  Russell  &  Covicll.  The  next  towns  were 
Monti'ose  and  Burlington  in  1837,  and  Fort  Madison  and 
Davenport  in  1880.  The  first  steam-press  was  used  in 
the  oftico  of  tlio  Davenport  Gazette  in  1855,  and  the  first 
daily  begau  there  in  1854.  In  1840  there  were  4  news- 
papers ;  In  1850, 39 ;  1880, 130 ;  1870, 333 ;  1880, 539,  and 
1890,  807,  of  which  415  ore  daily  and  658  weekly.  The 
principal  towns  in  a  printing  sense  are  Burlington,  Ce- 
dar IfcipidS,  Davenport,  Des  Moines,  Dubuque  and  Iowa 
City,  Upon  the  press  which  printed  the  Dubuque  Vis- 
itor, tlio  first  journal,  it  is  said  were  afterwards  printed 
in  succession  the  first  newspapers  in  Western  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  and  Dakota.  It  was  burned  by  n  band  of  ma- 
rauding Sioux  in  1863,  then  being  at  Sioux  City  Falls. 

Tr  en  Alcance  (Sp,j,— A  notification  to  the  com- 
positor that  his  copy  inns  on  to  the  following  take, 

liish^^Pvinting  in  the  Irish  language,  otherwise 
known  as  Erse,  a  Celtic  tongue,  is  as  old  as  1571,  when  a 
catechism  was  printed  in  it  at  Dublin.  Colonel  Yallau- 
ccy,  in  his  Irish  Grammar,  gives  three  different  alphabets 
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of  the  Irish  language ;  the  first  consists  of  twenty -five  let- 
ters, the  seeondof  twenty -six,  and  the  last  of  sixteen.  In 
the  first  the  order  of  tlie  letters  was  b,  1,  f,  s,  n,  b,  d,  t,  e,  oj, 
m,  g,  ng,  m,  r,  a,  o,  n,  e,  i,  eu,  oi,  ui,  io  and  ao ;  in  the  mod- 
em one,  a,  b,  c,  (1,  e,  i,  g,  i,  1,  in,  n,  o,  p,  r,  s,  t,  u  and  h. 
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la  addition  to  the  last  list  the  ancients  used  qq,  zz,  tig, 
ea,  io,  oi,  y  ami  ao.  It  Is  stated  by  Irish  historians  that 
the  language  whs  reduced  to  wrltiugbefore  the  Introduc- 
tion of  tetters  by  the  Komans  Into  Britain.  The  present 
order  is  that  of  the  Romnns. 

There  are  some  contractions,  cast  as  One  letter.  Many 
of  the  letters  are  silent,  and  consequently  the  pronunci- 
ation varies  considerably  from  tho  spelling.  It  is  sup- 
posed that,  there  are  about  a  million  of  people  in  Ireland 
who  can  speak  no  other  langua.ee  than  this,  and  that 
another  half  million  speak  it,  at  tho  same  time  knowing 
English,  Several  British  type-founders  make  Irish  char- 
acters. 

Iran. — One  of  the  most  common  uietals,  possessing 
great  tenacity,  hardness  and  rigidity.  No  other  metal 
is  so  useful.  It  differs  from  nearly  all  other  metals  in  its 
capacity  of  acquiring  and  retaining  magnetism  and  by 
its  property  of  welding.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7.78.  It 
is  used  in  printing  as  cast  and  wrought  iron,  and  as  cru- 
cible steel.  Bessemer  steel  has  been  very  little  employed. 
Iron  types  or  stereotypes  are  sometimes  used  for  printing 
on  boxes.  The  mold  having  been  made  in  sand,  the  metal 
is  cost,  afterwards  being  dressed  up  somewhat  on  the  face 
and  planed  on  the  back. 

Iron  Shooter. — Special  sticks  made  for  locking  up 
formes  where  the  quoins  are  small. — Jaeobi.  This  ex- 
pression is  unfamiliar  to  Americans,  the  equivalent  here 
being  an  iron  shooting-stick. 

Irregular  Bodies* — In  a  strict  sense  those  bodies 
which  are  between  two  known  and  recognized  sizes  of 
type,  as  mlnionette  between  minion  and  nonpareil ;  hut 
in  the  older  and  historical  flense  those  type  which  have 
not  long  been  In  use,  or  which  originator!  lone  after  tiie 
invention  of  printing,  are  thus  distinguished.  111  this 
way  paragon,  small  pica,  bourgeois,  minion  and  some 
other  sizes  were  called  irregular  during  the  last  century. 
Up  to  the  present  time  the  sizes  which  are  neither  non- 
pareil, brevier,  long  primer  nor  p  lea  or  their  multiples  arc 
occasionally  so  denominated.  Sto  wot  says  that  they  wore 
seldom  introduced  by  the  printer,  from  tho  apprehension 
that  his  office  might  be  thrown  into  confusion  in  conse- 
quence of  the  slight  difference  which  exists  between  those 
fonts  and  others  In  point  of  size.  Tliere  ought,  however 
to  be  no  confusion  in  an  office,  even  between  minion  and 
brevier,  which  are  the  nearest  together.  If  possible,  how- 
ever, different  nicks  should  be  used  for  those  which  are 
nearly  alike  In  size, 

Italian. — This  language  is  spoken  through  the  whole 
of  Italy,  and  as  a  lingua  franca  throughout  half  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  Latin, 
from  which  it  Is  derived,  than  Spanish,  and  much  closer 
thanFrench.  There  are  three  theories  of  its  origin.  One 
is  that  it  is  as  old  as  the  Latin  and  existed  concurrently 
with  it  during  the  reign  of  the  twelve  Oocsars  and  before, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Borne,  It  was  simply 
the  language  of  the  common  people,  while  Latin  was  the 
language  of  literature.  Much  corroboration  is  given  to 
this  view  by  a  number  of  obscure  words  known  to  exist 
in  antiquity,  but  rarely  found  in  good  classical  authors, 
wliile  cognate  forms  are  found  in  the  Speech  of  to-day. 
For  instance,  eavallus,  French  cheval,  ItaliwusavaUo,  in 
classical  Latin  equus;  bellus  (French  belle),  in  classical 
Latin  pulcher.  It  is  argued  that  the  language  of  Suliust 
was  too  highly  involved  for  common  people  ever  to  learn 
it,  A  second  viow  is  that  the  common  Latin  and  classi- 
cal Latin  were  altered  by  time,  and  together  concurred 
in  making  the  Italian  of  to-day,  new  words  of  course 
coming  in,  A  thiid  view  is  that  the  present  Italian  is 
simply  a  corruption  C-f  the  ancient  tongue,  modified  by 
the  ignorant  and  careless.  It  is  certain  that  some  rustic 
Latin  was  talked  as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  and  by 
the  year  800  or  900  it  had  become  perfectly  distinct  from 
Latin  in  words  and  grammar.  The  earliest  complete 
specimen  is  of  the  year 


It  assumed  a  literary  form  earlier  tlian  any  other 
Romance  tongue,  and  eot-licr  than  any  Germanic  one. 
Dunte  began  writing  in  it  in  the1  thirteenth  century,  and 
Shortly  after  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  enriched  it.  Prom 
that  time  on  it  has  not  lacked  able  writers.  It  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  other  languages  of  Europe, 
and  poets  sought  in  it  examples  of  stylo  in  versification 
and  tho  proper  uso  of  words.  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Machia- 
velli  and  Bembo  were  authors  later  than  those  previously 
mentioned.  The  language  has  much  richness  m  diminu- 
tives and  augmentatives,  and  has  a  greater  variety  in  the 
definite  pronoun  than  any  other  tongue  of  modern  Eu- 
rope. The  adjective  follows  the  noun,  which  is  unln- 
fleeted  in  the  genitive  or  dative,  A  singular  kind  of 
words  is  used  for  rounding  out  sentences  and  phrases, 
meaning  nothing  by  themselves.  The  construction  in 
syntax  is  very  bold  and  free.  There  are  many  dialects, 
each  differing  widely  from  each  other,  and  all  differing 
from  book  Italian.  Almost  all  educated  persons  use  one 
of  these  In  speaking  to  those  around  them,  and  the  lit- 
erary language  when  conversing  with  strangers.  The 
Lord's  Frayer  in  Italian  and  Latin  is  here  given,  the 
Latin  being  transposed  to  follow  the  same  order  as  the 
Italian ; 

Padre  nostro  che  sel  ne*  cieli,  sia  sanctifioato  il  tno 

a 

Pat^r    noster  qui    6S   in  ccelis,       Btmctlfloetar  tuum 

nomc.   11  tuo  regno  venga.    La  tna  volontasiafotta 

niTnien.      tuum  regnum  Advsneat        tna,  Yoluntas  Flat 

in     terra  coinc  in  cielo.    Dacci    oggi  il  nostro  pane 

(et)  In  terra  Blent  In  uclum  da  {nobis)  liodle    no&ti'um  Panem 

qnotidiaiio.     E    rimettici  i    nostridebiti  come  noi 

qnotldlEumm.     Et  cbmttte  (nobis)  nostra  (ieb)ta  Blent  tet)  nca 

aneora      U  rimettlamo  a  noatii  debitor!.  E   non  in- 

(dimlttlraus)     nestils  debltorfbua  }£t  no  (nas)  In- 

dure!  In  tcntazione,  ma  llberacl    did  mallgno. 
diwas  In  toitatlottijci,  sed  Ita  (nog)   a  mala. 

Italian,  Printing  In. — The  Italian  language  has 
twenty-five  letters,  w  not  existing  in  reel  Italian  words. 
Circumflexes  and  grave  and  acute  accents  are  necessary 
for  all  the  vowels,  although  some  of  them  tlo  not  belong 
to  Italian.  The  giuve  accent  is  the  Only  One  which 
really  belongs  to  the  language.  Other  characters  are 
like  tboso  in  French.  Punctuation  follows  nearly  the 
same  rules  as  in  French.  There  is  ft  thin  apace  before  a 
comma,  and  a  space  or  an  cn  quadrat  ofter  a  period.  The 
upper  case  is  not  as  large  as  the  lower  case,  being  only 
five-eighths  as  high.    They  are  given  on  the  next  jpage, 

In  a  font  of  100,000  letters  the  characters  run  in  the 
following  proportion  in  lower  case : 

1T  7,000;  e,  6,600 ;  a,  6,000 ;  o,  5,B00;  1,  n,  r,  s  and  t, 
4,000  each;  c  and  d,  3,000  each ;  u,  SJ,500 ;  m,  the  com- 
ma and  the  period,  2,000  each ;  p,  1,500;  f  and  g, 1,850 
each ;  v(  1,300 ;  b,  hyphen  and  apostrophe,  1,000  each  ; 
h,  7E0  ;  a  and  j,  600  each  ;  x,  300;  y,  300 ;  U  andw,  100 
each.   There  are  eight  superior  letters, 1 1 1  » 11 '  • '. 

The  sizes  of  type,  the  dimensions  in  Didot  and  Ameri- 
can points,  and  the  American  names  of  equivalent  sizes 
are  given  on  page  304.  Only  the  English  letters  exactly 
correspond  to  American  types ;  in  all  other  languages 
they  vary  considerably. 

There  are  other  names  among  the  Italians  for  these 
si 208.  The  titles  above  given  are  those  from  Pozzoli's 
Manuale  di  TipOgrafia.  Keed,  in  hie  History  of  British 
Letter  Foundries,  calls  them  Parmigianina  (pearl),  nom- 
pcriglia  (nonpoveil),  mignona  (minion),  testino  (brevier), 
garamoncino  (bourgeois),  gaiamouc  {long  primer),  filoso- 
fia  (small  pica),  lettura  (pica),  silvio  (English),  soprasllvio 
(Columbian),  tcsto  (great  primer),  parangone  (paragon). 
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asceudonica  (double  small  pica),  cauoncino  (double  picn), 
sopracanoncino  (double  English),  canone  (double  great 
primer),  corale  (four-line  small  pica),  reale  (French 
canon).   The  height  to  paper  differs  id  different  foun- 


and  as  that  approaches  fullness  tbo  typo  is  tied  up  and 
takon  off,  Wneu  it  is  to  be  finally  made  up  these  pack- 
ages are  again  brought  forth  and  divided  into  pages.  In 
title-pages  heavy  faces  are  more  used  than  in  English, 
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dries.   In  some  it  is  63  points,  and  hi  others  <W.    Quad-  fancy  type  is  not  proscribed,  and  lower  case  is  also  largely 

mts  and  spaces  arc  about  twelve  points  less.  employed. 

Typography  is  not  nsfnTad  vanced  in  Italy  us  in  France  The  printer's  vocabulary  in  Italy  is  rich,   A  false 

and  England.   Thoro  are,  it  is  true,  otllees  which  do  as  frontispiece  is  the  bastard  title ;  the  devil's  box  is  the 


Names, 


Tre  

anattnt .... 
Cinque  .... 

Sel  

Sette  

Otto  

Nova  

Dlecsi  

Undtoi  .... 
Dodlcl  .... 
QnattOHllcl  .  . 
Sedtei  .... 

DlcloUo      .    .  . 

Ventl  .... 
Ventlquattro .  . 
Yentotto  .  .  . 
Trentasel  .  .  , 
Qua  roil  ta  .  .  . 
QuaTantaquBttro 
QoaTantofto  .  . 
CSnqnaiittis*! .  . 
Settantahie  .  . 
Ottanta&pl .   .  . 


Size  In  Pointe. 


.  4  . 

,  6  . 

,  8  - 

,  1  . 


19 
11  . 
IS  . 
u  . 
its . 

.  18  . 

SO  . 
.  34  . 

afl . 

38 


.  40  i 
.  14! 

.  68  f 
.  73  .. 


Old  Name. 


Diamante 
Mllantna  .  - 
ParijinJ   .  . 
NcnnpffliifHa 
MtffrnHin  .  . 
Testtnu   ,  . 
Garainunriuo 
Garamcme 
FUoaoliu  .   ,   ,  , 
Let  t  urn  . 
Silvio  .  . 
Testo  .... 
Pnifiriitmri  .   .  , 
Grosso  Paransoisa 
Palestine .... 
CauoiKstrtO  - 
TriameiKlfiUi  -   .  - 


Canons   

Dojjpto  Canorie   .  . 

Triplo  Cimdue  .  ,  - 
Groeen.  Homptirifll  i» 


Sizes  In 
American  Points. 


American  Equivalent. 


Half  MlnioTiutto. 
Eiairwud. 
Agate. 
Minlonettfe 
HLukin  (l!irsa>. 
Brevior  (large). 
BDUieanla  (IarK*). 
Small  Pico. 
Pica  famall}, 
Double  Hiiilonettti. 
Columbian. 
Great  Primer. 
Parasnn. 

Double  Small  Plea. 
Double  Plea. 
Flvc-Une  Nonpareil. 
Double  ParaEou. 
Ji'Ciur-lhie  Small  Plon, 
FOUT-llllO  Picn. 
Flve-lino  Long  Primar, 
Five-line  Pfcw, 
Seven-line  Small  plea. 
Nme-llno  L&ng  Prime*, 
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rod  work  as  can  be  demanded,  but  the  usual  standard 
lower.  The  cut  of  the  face  of  type  strongly  resembles 
that  of  the  French.  The  composing-stick  is  very  shallow , 
holding  only  from  one  to  four  lines.  The  matter,  after 
composition,  is  immediately  emptied  upon  a  short  galley, 
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place  for  broken  letters;  papa  Ie  the  term  for  dead 
horse ;  tempestuous  copy  is  that  which  is  filled  with 
Italics,  figures,  small  capitals,  &c;  a  sentinel  is  a  letter 
which,  falling  from  the  form,  remains  upright  on  its  foot ; 
a  flsh  is  an  out.   There  are  other  peculiar  expressions. 
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It&Uaao  (Ital.). — The  name  in  Italy  for  the  character 
we  call  Italic.   It  is  there  called  alao  corsivo. 

Italic. — Type  with  an  Inclination  to  tlie  right,  differ- 
ing from  the  Roman  both  in  this  respect  and  in  some 
other  Httle  details.  It  was  invented  by  AldusManuti  us, 
the  first  of  this  family  who  carried  on  printing,  and  is 
said  to  he  an  imitation  of  Petrarch's  handwriting  made 
by  Francisco  da  Bologna,  an  able  engraver,  Aldus  ob- 
tained several  privileges  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Italic 
typo  from  tho  Souato  of  Venice,  as  well  as  from  tlie  pon- 
tiffs Aloxandei'  YL,  Fabius  II.  and  Leo  X,  The  fashion 
for  it  spread  very  rapidly,  Aldus  himself  act  many  entire 
books  in  it,  and  used  large  quantities  In  his  other  works. 
Every  other  printer  who  used  Roman  characters  copied 
the  design  as  nearly  as  possible,  somewhere  abont  two- 
tiftlis  of  the  font  being  in  this  letter,  which  was  styled 
by  the  Gormans  Gursiv.  The  character  was  originally 
called  A  Idine  or  Venetian.  One  author  says  that  another 
object  in  making  this  letter  was  to  prevent  the  excessive 
number  of  contractions  then  current.  Aldus  first  pro- 
duced this  face  in  1  EOl  in  «.  Virgil,  and  afterward  *  brought 
out  five  other  sizes.  The  Italic  was  only  in  the  lower 
case,  the  caps  remaining  upright.  It  was  In  use  in  France 
in  1531,  and  in  Switzerland  before  that.  England  adopt- 
ed it  iu  1534.  After  a  time  it  was  used  chiefly  for  quo- 
tations and  for  prefaces  and  like  parts  of  a  booh,  but  it 
was  originally  intended  for  the  whole  text.  At  the  pres- 
ent day  its  employ  ment  is  chiefly  to  mark  emphasis.  The 
proportion  of  two-fifths  onoo  used  had  sunk  in  1700  to 
one-fifth ;  a  century  later  it  was  a  tenth,  and  now  is  still 
less.  It  could  be  almost  entirely  dispensed  with,  thus 
making  the  pages  of  a  book  present  a  much  better  ap- 
pearance. The  most  difficult  people  to  control  in  rela- 
tion to  it  are  scientific  men,  librarians  and  bibliographers. 

The  use  of  Italic  at  the  present  day  is  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  whim,  All  persons  are  agreed  that  it  shall  be 
used  for  emphasis ;  but  how  that  shall  be  determined  is 
questionable.  There  is  no  Italic  In  the  Bible,  except 
where  It  marks  words  supplied  to  mahe  the  sense  more 
perfect,  yet  no  one  ever  doubted  that  it  was  easy  enough 
to  tell  where  the  emphasis  should  fall.  It  must  be  used 
infrequently,  or  otherwise  the  value  of  having  a  special 
character  is  lost,  and  a  pago  becomes  like  a  school-girl's 
letter,  marked  with  meaningless  emphasis.  A  very  com- 
mon use  of  Italic  is  to  denote  names  of  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Some  go  f  urther  and  mark  books.  Ships 
are  very  often  italicized,  and  there  used  to  be  a  habit  of 
italicizing  proper  names,  but  this  has  nearly  died  out. 
As  a  rule  word*  in  foreign  languages  are  in  Italic,  but 
not  sentences,  From  this  rule  law  fiatirt  and  law  French 
must  be  excepted.  They  go  in  Roman.  Such  words  as 
feme  covert  and  tort  may  be  taken  as  examples.  Print- 
ers should  also  note  that  these  French  words  are  some- 
times spelled  differently  in  literary  French.  Side-heads 
are  frequently  in  Italic. 

Accents  come  with  Italic  the  same  as  with  Roman.  So 
do  small  capitals,  although  this  ia  a  recent  innovation. 
Occasional  examples  have  been  known  for  two  hundred 
years,  but  not  until  lately  have  many  fonts  been  furnished 
with  them.  The  cases  arc  laid  exactly  like  the  Roman, 
but  care  should  be  taken  that  the  quadrat  box  and  the 
unused  boxes  do  not  become  receptacles  of  pi,  In  a  very 
handsome  Bible  published  by  Bensley  at  tlie  end  of  the 
last  century  Italics  were  not  need  ;  but  to  Indicate  the  in- 
sertion of  words  for  which  an  equivalent  did  not  exist 
in  tho  original  a  dot  was  made  under  the  vowel  of  the 
word  thus  interpolated.  In  manuscript  Italic  is  denoted 
by  one  stroke  under  the  line. 

Italic  Cases- — Cases  for  holding  Italic  fonts,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  containing  Roman  tetters.  When 
the  font  is  not  too  large  one  case  only  is  employed,  usu- 
ally with  the  capitals  at  the  light  and  tlie  lower  cage  at 
the  left,  each  of  the  boxes  being  somewhat  compressed. 

Itdlica  (Sp.). — Italic.   Also  called  Cursiva  and  Eas- 
tardilla. 
v 


Italicized. — Words  or  sentences  in  Italic — indicated 
in  manuscript  by  a  single  line  underneath  the  words 
which  should  be  emphasized, 

Italy.— A  country  at  the  south  of  Europe,  forming  a 
long  peninsula.  The  art  of  printing  was  taken  up  in 
Italy  earlier  than  in  any  other  Country  except,  that  Of  its 
birthplace,  Germany,  and  there  it  was  most  successful. 
Those  who  introduced  the  art  were  Swcinhcym  and  Pan- 
nartz,  two  German  printers,  at  Subiaco,  in  the  year  1485. 
Two  years  after  they  went  to  Rome,  where  thoy  did  much 
work,  but  not  prospering.  In  Venice  tho  first  printer  was 
John  do  Spira,  so  called  from  the  city  in  which  he  was 
born.  When  he  died  in  1470  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Vindeliu,  Nicholas  Jenson,  another  printer,  be- 
gan at  Venice  in  1471,  and  soon  showed  greater  skill  than 
his  contemporaries  or  predecessors,  In  Milan  Anthony 
Zarot,  long  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  signatures,  began 
in  1470.  Three  other  towns  took  up  the  art  In  the  same 
year — Foligno,  by  John  Numiueister ;  Trevi,  by  John 
Reynard  ;  and  Verona,  by  John  of  Yerona.  The  other 
cities  which  in  the  first  years  after  its  introduction  began 
to  print  books  were  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Naples  and  Pavia 
in  1471 ;  Fivizzano,  Padua,  Mantua,  Mondovi,  Josi  and 
Cremona  in  1473 ;  Parma,  Brescia,  Messina  and  Vicenza 
in  1473;  Oomo,  Turin  and  Genoa  in  1474;  Modern  in 
1475 ;  Trent  in  1476 ;  Palermo,  Ascoll  and  Lucca  in  1477, 
and  Otsal  in  14S1.  Cotton,  in  his  Typographical  Gazet- 
teer, enumerates  thirty-seven  other  places  hi  whichprint- 
ing  was  executed  before  the  year  1500.  In  some  or  these 
cities  an  immense  deal  of  work  was  done.  Rome  had 
thirty-seven  master  printers  before  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  Venice  two  hundred  and  one.  Flor- 
ence had  twenty-two. 

The  work  thus  executed  was  much  of  it  excellent. 
Jenson  had  been  trained  at  the  mint  in  France,  and  his 
type  lined  better,  was  more  regular  in  form  and  more 
beautiful  in  design  than  any  which  had  been  cast  else- 
where. To  him  is  due  the  credit  of  cutting  the  first  Ro- 
man type  which  gave  general  satisfaction.  Swcinheym 
and  Punnartz  had  made  a  ruder  Roman  several  years  be- 
fore, but  It  lind  many  Gothic  mannerisma.  The  office  of 
Jenson  descended  to  Andrea  d'Asola,  and  it  was  there 
that  Aldus  Ilanutius  showed  his  skill,  Venice  was  long 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  ideas  and  of  good  workman- 
ship in  printing,  and  thither  other  printers  resorted  to 
find  models  for  imitation.  In  1501  Aldus  invented  the 
Italic  character,  Sweinheym  used  Greek  characters  in 
a  book  brought  out  at  Subiaco  in  1465,  but  the  first  book 
wholly  printed  in  Greek  was  the  Grammar  of  Lascaris, 
by  Paravaslnua,  in  Milan  in  1476.  Milan  alao  printed 
the  first  Greek  classic  and  the  first  portion  of  the  Greek 
Scriptures.  Florence  printed  a  Homer  in  1488  upon  a 
beautiful  great  primer  face,  Greek  printing,  however, 
reached  its  greatest  success  at  the  press  of  Aldus  Manu- 
tius,  who  for  a  generation  turned  out  one  book  after 
another  in  this  language,  lie  had  nine  separate  fonts. 
In  this  country,  too,  Hebrew  works  were  first  issued 
largely.  The  Bible  was  printed  in  handsome  form  in 
that  tongue  at  Soncino  in  148S,  and  Bamberg,  who  es- 
tablished his  Hebrew  press  at  Venice  in  1517,  raised  the 
fame  of  tliat  already  famous  city  by  his  types  and  work- 
manship. 

The  first  book  printed  in  Arabic  was  executed  in  Italy, 
and  there  also  the  Koran  was  first  issued.  The  reputa- 
tion acquired  iu  the  first  half  century  after  printing  was 
introduced  was  not  lost  subsequently.  The  successors 
of  tlie  first  A  idus  did  work  worfliy  of  him.  The  Catholic 
college  known  as  that  de  Propaganda  Fide  began  oper- 
ations in  1023,  and  hi  1637  began  printing.  Since  that 
time  New  Testaments,  missals,  psalters,  prayer-books, 
breviaries  and  memorial  books  have  been  printed  by  it 
in  nearly  every  language  which  has  been  reduced  to  writ- 
ing. During  the  next  century  appeared  Giambattista 
Bodoni,  a  very  famous  printer  of  Parma,  whose  works 
equaled  in  beauty  any  produced  up  to  that  time  in  the 
world.    He  delighted  in  large  type  and  great  pages. 
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During  the  last  few  years  the  progress  made  in  Italy 
has  not  been  great.  The  works  produced  there  in  science 
or  history,  apart  from  hjcal  history,  are  few,  and  Its 
light  literature  has  for  a  Century  largely  depended  upon 
that  of  France,  which  has  colored  the  original  works  of 
Italians  while  giving  them  muck  which  is  easy  to  trans- 
late from.  In  no  department  is  there  great  activity. 
Thus  the  aggregate  amount  of  printing  done  there  ia  lens 
tlian  that  of  any  other  of  tho  principal  nationsof  Europe. 
The  latest  statistics  of  that  cOmitry  show  thirteen  hun- 
dred printing-offices,  with  eight  hundred  power-presses 
and  twenty -five  thousand  workmen.  Kcithci  in  press 
manufacture,  type-founding  nor  paper  manufacture  is 
Italy  now  In  the  front  rank,  The  chief  centres  of  print- 
ing at  present  (ire  Florence,  Rome,  Milan.  Genoa,  Naples 
and  Venice. 

Newspapers  are  published  in  large  numbers  in  Italy. 
There  is  a  strict  law  of  censorship,  which  applies  to  all 
offices  alike.  The  largest  circulation  is  about  sixty  thou- 
sand, Fenllletons  must  lie  published,  but  they  are  most- 
ly obtained  from  the  French,  as  Italian  novels  are  rare. 
In  1381  there  were  148  daily,  4E0  weekly  and  S8  publica- 
tions less  frequent  thun  dailies  and  more  frequent  thau 
weeklies ;  306  periodicals  less  frequent  than  weeklies 
and  more  frequent  than  monthlies ;  2S6  monthlies  and 
&4  other  periodicals.  Together  they  Issued  SS69,436,86u 
copies  in  a  year,  or  868,065  copies  a  day,  counting  the 
year  to  consist  of  818  days.  This  was  at  that  time  only 
a  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  number  issued  In  the 
United  States,  although  the  population  was  rather  mere 


than  half  that  of  this  country.  An  Italian  newspaper 
was  begun  in  New  York  in  1354.  In  1680  tho  number 
had  increased  to  four.  Three-  of  these  were  published 
in  California  and  One  in  New  York.  There  are  now  four 
in  Sun  Francisco,  three  in  Chicago,  one  in  New  Orleans, 
four  In  Hew  Yorii,  two  in  Boston,  and  one  in  Philadel- 
phia. From  the  great  number  of  immigrants  coming 
hither,  it  seems  likely  that  the  number  willsoon  tie  much 
increased. 

Its  Own  Body.— This  term  is  applied  to  the  text 
type  of  a  work  to  distinguish  it  from  the  note  or  appen- 
dix types,  usually  smaller,  or  the  introductory  or  preface 
type,  usually  larger. 

Ita  Own  Pftper. — The  particular  kind  of  paper  used 
for  a  certain  work.  Ordinary  proofs  are  usually  taken 
on  one-  kind  of  paper,  the  game  for  handsome  works  or 
the  commonest  jobs,  but  a  publisher  frequently  desires 
to  see  how  a  page  or  four  or  eight  pages  will  look  upon 
the  paper  which  it  is  intended  to  use.  The  margin  will 
also  be  made  up  properly,  and  the  general  appearance 
Of  tho  sheet  can  be  much  better  ascertained.  When  a. 
proof  is  thus  pulled  it  is  said  to  be  on  ita  own  paper. 

Iriadruck  (0<jr.),— Litbogrnphy  in  assorted  colors, 
printed  In  such  a  manner  that  each  color  merges  into  the 
next,  like  the  colons  in  the  rainbow. 

Ires  Process.—  A.  photo-engraving  process  of  great 
lieauty,  appearing  in  targe  and  small  black  dots,  sepa- 
rated by  white  Hues,  in  appearance  nearly  like  the  Mei- 
senbach  process,  yet  differently  mooiipulatcd. 
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THE  tenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet,  is  one 
of  those  characters  least  used  in  the  lower  case. 
Probably  the  letter  e  is  employed  fifty  times  to 
one  j.  It  is  a  thin  letter,  neatly  always  thinner 
than  a  thick  space,  and  is  kerned  at  the  foot, 
For  this  reason  it  is  preceded  by  u  thin  space  lit  the  be- 
ginning of  lines  fa  stereotype  work,  as  otherwise  the  pro- 
jection  might  be  cut  ofl  In  tlie  capital  form  it  bears  a 
great  resemblance  to  Ir  from  which  It  was  divided.  This 
is  particularly  apparent  in  some  old  fonts.  The  capital 
J  is  transposed  out  of  its  regular  order  in  the  upper  case 
and  comes  at  the  end  of  the  alphabet,  with  the  U,  making 
the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty -sixth  letters,  according  to 
their  position.  I  and  J  were  once  deemed  the  same  let- 
ter, and  dictionaries  and  lexicons  used  them  in  supposed 
alphabetical  order,  as,  for  example, 11  Jamb" and" Iam- 
bic." In  France  the  viae  of  the  j  for  the  consonant  find  I 
for  the  vowel  was  not  established  until  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Jacques  Pellctler,  of  Mans,  is  said 
to  have  first  placed  the  j  at  the  beginning  of  words  which 
began  with  this  consonant  in  his  French  Qifimmar  (1550), 
Gifie  Beys,  printer  in  Paris,  imitated  him  in  1584.  The 
confusion  in  English  encyclopedias  mid  dictionaries 
lasted  until  within  sixty  years.  When  it  was  introduced 
there  was  very  little  uniformity  in  its  use,  Ooryat,  in  his 
Crudities,  published  in  1611,  says :  "  J  observed  a  cus- 
toms in  all  those  Italian  cities  and  townes  through  the 
which  j  passed,  that  is  not  used  in  any  other  country  that 
I  saw  in  my  travels,  neither  do  J  thinke  that  any  other 
nation  of  Christendome  doth  use  it,  but  only  Italy.  The 
Italians,  and  also  most  strangers  that  are  eommorant  in 
Italy,  do  alwaies  at  their  mealcs  use  a  little  forke  when 
they  cut  their  meate." 

Iu  many  books  in  Latin  used  by  the  Roman  Church  1 
is  not  employed,  words  which  in  other  printing  would 
require  j  being  in  them  spelled  with  I.  Many  Latin 
scholars  of  the  present  day  print  the  classics  in  the  same 
manner,  saying  that  as  the  ancients  knew  nothing  of  any 
division  of  this  letter  it  is  fitting  that  the  works,  of  early 
times  should  be  printed  as  Cicero  and  Csesar  would  have 
deemed  proper.  The  pronunciation  of  j  varies  more 
widely  than  that  of  any  other  letter.  In  iGnglish  it  is 
dali,  id  French  zh,  in  German  y,  and  in  Spanish  h.  It 
is  a  very  frequent  initial  of  proper  names,'  It  is  rarely 
used  for  signatures,  K  following  I, 

Jacket. — A  movable  border  around  a  letter  or  initial. 
— Jxcvii. 

J&ckson,  Joseph,  a  Celebrated  punch-cutter  and 
type-founder  in  England,  died  on  January  14,  1703,  in 
his  fifty-ninth  year.  He  is  celebrated  as  the  cutter  of 
several  Orientsd  faces,  as  well  as  the  character  used  in  the 
reproduction  of  the  Domesday  Book,  His  two-line  Eng- 
lish, used  in  Macklin's  Bible,  is  of  the  greatest  sy  mmetry . 

James,  Thomas,  a  type-founder  iu  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century  in  England,  whose  letters  from  Holland, 
whither  he  went  to  buy  punches  aod  matrixes,  throw 
a  great  deal  of  light  upon  type-founding  at  that  time. 
He  furnished  Ged,  the  British  inventor  or  stereotyping, 
to  whom  he  appeared  to  have  acted  dishonorably,  with 
type  which  was  wom  instead  of  new,  as  it  should  have 
been,  and  intrigued  with  the  king's  printers  so  that  Ged 
should  not  be  successful.   He  died  in  1736, 


Jansen,  Re/nter,  the  second  printer  in  Philadel- 

fihia,  was  originally  a  lace-maker  at  Alkmaer,  in  Hol- 
und,  He  probably  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1098.  Soon 
nfter  he  bought  twenty  acres  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia,  In  1606  ho  purchased  ninety -nine  acres 
in  Gcrmnntown,  being  described  in  the  deed  as  a  mer- 
chant of  Fh  iladel  ph  ia.  On  October  30, 1701 ,  he  sold  the 
same  plot  of  ground,  being  then  described  as  a  printer. 
A  volume  was  issued  with  his  Imprint,  entitled  God's 
Protecting  Providence,  in  1690,  and  it  is  believed  that  he 
began  printing  late  in  that  yeaT,  From  the  winter  of 
1(11*3-8,  when  Bradford  removed  to  New  York,  until  this 
time  there  had  been  no  press  in  Philadelphia,  His  work 
Shows  an  untrained  typographer,  with  a  meagre  font  of 
letter.   He  died  in  the  early  spring  of  1706. 

Janflaoon,  Laurens  or  Lottwerljs,  a  Hollander 
to  whom  some  writers  have  attributed  the  invention  of 
printing.  He  was  confounded  with  Lourcns  JanszOon 
Koster,  to  whom  the  credit  properly  belongs,  if  to  any 
one  in  Holland, 

Japanese-— The  language  spoken  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Japan,  a  group  of  islands  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia, 
rather  larger  than  the  British  Islands.  The  speech  is 
classed  by  itself,  There  are  two  kinds  of  characters  era- 
ployed  by  the  natives.  One  is  a  very  elaborate  system 
of  word-sigua  somewhat  like  the  Chinese.  This  has  been 
shortened  into  syllabic  characters,  there  being  four  dif- 
ferent systems.  They  are  printed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Chinese,  being  engraved,  the  ink  laid  upon  the  blocks 
by  a  brush,  and  pressure  given  to  the  paper  by  another 
brush,  riornan  characters  are  ttlso  used,  and  the  native 
representations  of  words  are  also  cut  separately  on  wood. 
They  are  arranged  systematically  in  n  huge  case  about 
thirty  feet  long.  Several  men  can  work  on  this  case  at 
once.   There  are  many  thousand  different  characters. 

The  language  of  Japan  is  spoken  by  about  forty  mill- 
ions of  people,  and  from  their  love  of  literature  and  in- 
tense national  pride  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  a  great 
future  before  it.  It  does  not  bear  any  resemblance  to 
European  languages. 

The  first  printing  txecuted  with  metal  types  for  tho 
Japanese  was  by  the  Jesuits  in  tho  seventeenth  century. 
Banian  characters  were  employed.  A  grammar  and  dic- 
tionary were  printed  iu  1633  at  the  office  of  the  Propa- 
ganda at  Rome,  In  Yeddo,  now  called  Tokio,  the  capital 
of  Japan,  printing  has  heen  more  or  less  (lone  since  1785. 
A  type-foundry  and  various  other  printing  requisites 
were  ordered  by  the  Japanese  government  in  1874  from 
Germany,  but  the  impulse  which  cunsed  this  order  dated 
back  to  the  time  when  Commodore  Perry  visited  Japan, 
some  forty  years  ago.  The  Japanese  have  taken  hold 
of  Western  learning  with  great  avidity,  and  thoroughly 
instructed  teachers  and  professors  of  every  branch  of  sci- 
ence are  now  to  be  found  in  Japan,  most  of  them  being 
foreigners.  Colleges  have  been  founded  on  the  model 
of  those  in  Germany  and  this  country,  and  many  books 
have  been  printed. 

According  to  a  recent  census  there  arc  now  in  Japan. 
S51  printing-offices  and  S,588  booksellers.  Of  these  138 
printing-offices  and  591  bookselling-shops  are  at  Tokio, 
the  capital.  Next  to  it  comes  the  district  of  Osaka,  with 
6E5  printing-offices  and  356  booksellers.  Of  newspapers, 
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Toklo  possesses  24,  with  a  total  circulation  of  about 
Ji,500,000  copies.  The  first  political  journal  appeared 
at  Y eddo  In  1638,  containing  extracts  from  English  and 
Dutch  newspapers  in  the  Indies.  Up  to  that  time  the 
only  kind  ofnewspaper  which  had  appeared  was  a  Jap- 
anese print  culled  the  Shimbun,  which,  give  rough  draw- 
ings, with  tesct  to  match,  of  crimes  arid  accidents.  The 
first  daily  newspaper  was  oil  June  18, 1871.  Tokio  has 
two  monthly  reviews  and  there  are  half  a  dozen  illus- 
trated journals. 

Japanese  Paper. — Ytty  thin  paper  of  a  silky  tex- 
ture made  in  Japan  and  used  for  artists'  proofs. 

Japanese  Vellum  Paper.— A  thick,  hand-made 
paper,  having  a  vellum  surface,  and  manufactured  in 
Japan. 

Jefe  de  Tanda  (Sp.).— The  man  who  has  charge  of 
making  up  piecework, 

Jeffinor. — A  game  of  chance  witli  em  quadrats,  the 
nicked  side  of  the  quadrat  standing  for  one  and  the  other 
sides  blank,  If  one  quadrat  mounts  upon  another  It  is 
a  false  thro w,  and  must  he  repeated.  Playing  wi  Oi  typo 
is  a  very  old  custom.  Moxon  records  that  In  his  day 
printers  thus  had  games  of  chance,  and  that  employers 

discouraged  them, 
because  they  battered 
the  type.  See  Cus- 
toms, Auciekt. 

Jenkins,  Ed- 
ward O. ,  a  printer 
of  New  York,  was 
horn  in  Ohio  in  181T, 
of  Welsh  parentage. 
He  was  apprenticed 
to  the  printer's  trade 
in  Hew  York,  and 
after  finishing  his 
time  was  noted  as  be- 
ing a  Compositor  of 
unusual  expedition 
and  accuracy.  In 
184.4  he  began  busi- 
ness for  himself, 
working  chiefly  for 
publlsliera,  and  in  the 
end  built  up  a  large 
trade.  He  was  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  original  Typothetai,  serving  on  many 
of  the  most  important  committees.  He  died  on  April  30, 
1384,  his  business  being  continued  by  bis  sons. 

Jemaon,  Nicholas,  an  early  and  very  important 
printer,  was  a  native  of  France,  and  In  early  life  was  cm- 
ployed  in  the  mint  at  Tours  as  an  engraver.  In  1458 
the  king  ordered  Hie  chiefs  of  the  mint  to  nominate  some 
persons  fli  proper  experience  to  go  to  JHentz  in  order  to 
get  definite  mformatfon  about  type-printing,  and  Jenson 
was  sent.  He  acquired  the  art,  but  at  Cologne,  it  was 
thou glit  by  l>r.  Madden.  While  there  the  kin^  died,  and 
his  successor,  who  had  imbibed  a  dislike  to  his  father's 
favorites,  did  not  favor  his  plans  for  establishing  print- 
ing in  Paris.  It  Is  believed  that  ho  was  with  the  Brethren 
of  the  Life  in  Common  at  Weidenhaeh  for  some  time. 
He  finally  fixed  himself  in  Venice,  where  he  began  print- 
ing and  type-founding  in  1471.  His  works  were  adminv 
ble,  and  he  continued  the  printing  huslness  lu  that  city 
until  his  death  in  148£,  As  a  type-founder  lie  excelled 
all  contemporaries  and  predecessors. 

Jerry. — The  noise  made  by  beating  chases,  scraping 
sticks  and  other  ways  when  an  apprentice  finishes  his 
time.  This  is  recorded  by  Jacob!,  but  the  word  does  not 
Seem  to  ha  ve  been  used  in  America,  although  the  custom 
once  existed  here.  Very  few  of  these  ancient  customs 
have  ever  been  much  followed  in  America.  They  have 
seemed  foolish  to  American  workmen,  and  without  good 
reason  for  their  existence, 
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Jet. — The  projection  at  the  end  of  a  type  after  being 
cast.  It  is  broken  off,  and  u  groove  made  in  the  foot  of 
the  type  In  its  place. 

Jewel  Press. — An  amateur  job  press,  printing  a 
sheet  7  by  11,  with  disk  distribution  ond  working  by 
foot-powoT. 

Jewett,  John  L,,  a  proof -reader  and  author  of  New 
York  city,  was  horn  In  Portsmouth,  N,  II,,  on  October 
2S,  1800.  He  first  entered  a  printing-office  In 
his  native  town,  and  later  went  to  Boston, 
He  removed  to  New  York  about  1833,  and 
after  that  was  uninterruptedly  employed  as  a 
proof -reader  and  in  translating  for  the  pub- 
lishers. Ho  was  a  reader  at  difl'erent  tiroes 
for  tho  Appletons,  the  Harpers  and  the  Meth- 
odist Book  Concern,  His  last  engagement 
was  with  Poole  <fc  MeLoughHn_  Ills  rank  as 
a  critical  reader  'was  the  very  highest,  and  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  revision  of  the  most 
difficult  works  both  in  English  and  in  foreign 
languages.  He  was  one  of  tho  founders  of 
the  American  Swedenborg  Publishing  So- 
ciety, and  edited  its  church  organ,  tho  New  Jerusalem 
Messenger,  from  its  beginning  in  18SS  till  186J.  He  had 
a  high  rank  as  an  expounder  of  Swedenborg's  doctrines. 
He  wrote  a  French  Ollendorf,  Jowett's  Spiers'*  French 
and  English  Dictionary,  De  Pivas's  French.  Reader,  and 
many  translations  from  the  French,  German  and  Spanish. 
He  was  long  a  member  of  the  Typographical  Society  and 
once  its  president.  At  the  meeting  on  January  IT,  1840, 
he  pronounced  an  oration  on  Benjamin  Franklin,  after- 
wards published  in  pamphlet  form,  which  was  a  chaste 
and  finished  production.  His  health  was  always  deli- 
cate, and  his  life  ended  on  Juno  11, 1873. 

Jigger. — A  small  box  with  divisions  to  hold  peculiar 
sorts,  usually  made  of  quadrats  and  leads.— Jatobi. 

Job. — According  to  Savage  and  preceding  authors, 
any  work  which  makes  has  than  a  sheet.  Since  then, 
however,  the  class  of  work  done  under  this  name  has 
much  enlarged,  and  it  may  now  be  taken  to  be  any  work 
not  a  newspaper,  Luge  pamphlet  Of  a  book.  Iu  another 
sense  it  is  an  order  for  a  printing-house.  Thus,  to  roprint 
Littre's  Dictionary  would  be  a  good  job  for  the  printer. 

Job  Case. — A  lower  ease  condensed  into  two-thirds 
of  its  usual  width,  half  of  the  boxes  in  Hie  upper  ease 
being  placed  by  its  Bide.  The  whole  is  then  of  the  ordi- 
nary Size  of  a  lower  ease. 

Jot  Chases. — The  chases  used  for  jobbing  purposes, 
Small  ones  are  generally  of  cast  Iron,  but  larger  cliases 
are  made  of  wrought  Iron,  They  are  of  various  shapes, 
those  for  small  presses  being  of  the  styles  furnished  by 
the  makers,  but  those  for  hand  and  cylinder  presses  may 
be  of  any  dimensions.  For  headings  they  are  broad  and 
sliallow,  and  for  theatre  programmes  long  and  narrow. 

It  Is  not  usual  to  bevel  them  on  the  Inside,  although  this 
has  been  advocated.  Those  used  for  posters,  although 
OS  large  as  for  newspapers  or  hooks,  have  no  crossbars, 
_  Jot»  Compositor. — One  who  follows  the  composi- 
tion of  jobs.  Long  practice  is  requisite  to  give  expert- 
ncss,  as  there  are  very  many  varieties  and  sizes  of  type 
in  every  offlee,  and  to  assemble  these  characters  properly, 
bringing  out  the  thought  of  the  writer,  and  violating  no 
typographical  rules,  is  very  difficult.  Job  compositors 
usually  receive  more  wages  than  book  compositors,  vary- 
ing In  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  dollars  a  week,  but  frequently 
exceeding  the  latter  figure. 

Job  Pont. — A  small  font  of  type  used  for  display, 
distinct  from  a  book  font.  Usually  speaking  there  are 
no  small  capitals,  and  if  thero  arc  Italics  to  match  these 
constitute  another  font.  Unnecessary  sorts  are  omitted. 
The  size  of  the  font  is  Indicated  iu  the  specimen-books 
by  a  statement  of  the  number  of  capital  and  lower-case 
a'S  there  may  be,  as  T0A  300a,  or  OA  10a.    All  other  let- 
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ters  are  In  proportion,  A.  j  ob  font  must  necessarily  have 
an  excess  of  the  little  used  letters,  for  worda  aro  liable 
to  occur  tojjether  which  require  a  number  of  the  charac- 
ters least  in  general  demand.  The  proportion  of  ordi- 
nary letters  in  a  book  or  newspaper  font  are :  z,  1 ;  x,  q 
ftnd  j,  8  each ;  k,  4;  v,  6;  b,  p  and  g,  8  each  ;  iv  and  y, 
10  each  ;  f,  13  ;  c  and  rn,  IS  each  ;  u,  17  ;  1,  30  ;  d,  38  ; 
r,  31 ;  h,  S3  ;  i,  n,  o,  a,  40  each  ;  a,  43 ;  t,  45 ;  c,  60. 

Even  in  these  figures  there  is  n  surplus  of  the  smaller 
letters  on  which  cases  very  rarely  ran,  this  generally  hap- 
pening with  those  most  used.  Tims  the  true  proportion 
of  z  to  e  Is  probably  about  one  to  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
In  the  smallest  job  fonts,  ho  woven-,  this  character  is  pro- 


Joh  Office. — A.  printing-house  ■where  the  chief  work 
is  in  jobs. 

Job  Presa.— A  press  on  which  job-work  Is  done,  It 
is,  however,  In  pnwtice  usually  limited  to  the  treadle- 
maehlues,  which  do  not  print  a  sheet  larger  than  14  or 
IB  by  31, 

Job  Printing, — Taken  in  a  wide  sense  this  comprises 
nearly  all  of  the  wnTk  dono  in  most  book  and  Job  offices, 
for  the  proportion  of  books  which  arc  of  a  literary  nature 
is  small  Nesu-ly  every  tiling  printed  is  calculated  to 
serve  a  private  interest,  and  is  thrown  away  after  tern- 
porory  use.    Following  printers'  custom,  job-work  Is 
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vided  in  the  ratio  of  One  to  five.  There  arc  letters  lesa 
called  for  than  z.  It  is  probable  that  fll  is  not  used  once 
where  z  Is  wanted  twenty  tiineSj  yet  it  ia  also  provided  in 
small  jol>  foats  in  the  proportion  of  ouc  to  five.  To  the 
Roman  book  scheme  mentioned  there  would  bo  six  each 
of  the  more  frequently  employed  figures,  and  five  of 
those  loss  used,  while  the  capitals  would  vary  from  one 
to  throe  each.  Above  ia  the  ratio  of  sorts  in  job  fonts 
put  up  by  the  American  Type-Foundera1  Agsocktlon, 

Job  Gallsy. — A  galley  used  to  facilitate  the  work  of 
a  job  compositor.  It  is  broader  and  shorter  than  that 
UBcd  by  book- men,  and  ia  usually  of  brass,  Sometime} 
slioo-galloys  are  meant. 

Job  House. — A  term  applied  In  England  to  print- 
ing-offices where  the  chief  kind  of  work  done  is  in  jobs. 


that  branch  which  admits  of  display  type  and  dooa  not 
take  more  than  a  sheet  or  two  of  paper.  It  com  prises 
all  small  work.  Some  kinds  attract  the  eyo  at  once,  as 
posters  nad  handbills;  others  aro  sent  by  mail  in  enve- 
lopes, as  circulars  and  invitations ;  others  aro  handed 
arouud,  aa  cards ;  but  the  great  mass  are  under-  no  rule. 
A  Hat  Is  here  given  of  the  most  common  kinds  ; 

AccouDt~book  headings,  bait  tickets,  bunk  notices), 
bonds  and  coupons,  billheads,  bills  of  1  siding,  bills  t>t 
fare,  blank-books,  business  cards,  certificates  of  deposit, 
certificates  of  stock,  checks,  oommutEition  tickets,  de- 
posit tickets,  drafts  and  notes,  printed  envelopes,  elec- 
tion tickets,  festival  tickets,  freight  billheads,  freight 
tickets,  fare  tariffs,  handbills,  hotel  registers,  indexes, 
inland  bills  of  lading,  insurance  notices,  labels,  law 
blanks,  ksiJktS,  letter-ctrcuLtn's,  letter  headings,  mani- 
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fests,  memorandum  billheads,  money  receipts,  monthly 
statements,  newspapers,  note  circulars,  noto  headings, 
order-books,  orders  of  dancing,  pamphlets,  pamphlet 
covers,  passage  tickets,  programmes,  price  currents,  pol- 
ieiea,  posters,  railroad  blanks,  restaurant  tickets,  snip- 
ping cards,  shipping  receipts,  show-cards,  time-tables, 
transfers  of  stock,  working-lists,  wedding  cards  and 
wrappers. 

The  job-room  should  be  arranged  so  that  the  utmost 
facility  can  be  given  to  the  workman.  The  cabinets  and 
frames  should  bo  in  good  repair,  an  abundance  of  chases, 
reglots,  quadrats,  leader,  brass  tuIc,  and  aidesticks  and 
quoins  provided ;  the  atones  lef t  free,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  lost  time  in  imposing  a  form,  and  light  and  ven- 
tilation should  be  good.  Everything  ought  to  be  in  per- 
fect order,  and  no  carelessness  or  inattention  should  bo 
permitted  anywhere.  The  workmen  should  receive  good 
wages,  and  should  be  picked  men.  In  this  department 
slow  and  inaccurate  hands  ought  not  to  be  tolerated. 
Very  much  depends  upon  the  foreman  in  this  depart- 
ment as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work.  There 
ttTc  good  men  who  have  thoroughly  learned  the  trade, 
and  yet  to  whom  nature  has  not  given  the  faculty  of 
taste.  To  a  certain  extent  this  can  be  cultivated but 
the  finest  work  comes  from  those  who  are  naturally  gifted 
with  the  ability  to  execute  it.  There  arc  some  men  who 
themselves  can  do  good  work,  but  have  no  ability  in 
planning  work  for  others,  and  who  are  unable  to  secure 
a  good  Oay>  work  f  rem  those  under  them. 

A  job  office  requires  system ,  even  more  so  than  a  book 
office,  for  the  work  is  smidl,  and  each  order  is  as  differ- 
ent from  other  orders  as  the  skill  of  man  can  make  it, 
and  each  avails  itself  of  all  of  the  varieties  of  type,  bor- 
der and  rule  which  exist,  but  which  the  other  branches 
of  the  trade  are  forbidden  to  use.  It  therefore  nails  for 
great  skill  to  lay  out  the  work,  to  provide  tile  material, 
to  see  that  harmony  is  preserved,  nod  that  due  dispatch 
is  obtained,  In  selecting  materials  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  faces  are  thoroughly  good,  unneccswuy 
sizes  omitted^  the  proper  quantity  obtained,  and  the  type 
laid  as  it  should  be.  Admins  in  his  Typographic  gives 
twenty  sixes  of  type,  but  a  good  job  foreman  will  know 
how  to  dispense  with  many  of  these,  particularly  since 
so  many  founders  have  heen  casting  on  the  point  system. 
It  may  be  said  generally  that  in  medium-sized  and  small 
offices  nonpareil,  brevier,  long  primer,  pica,  threc-liuc 
nonpareil,  double  pica,  five-line  nonpaTeil,  and  throe  and 
four  line  pica  are  enough.  In  larger  offices,  dividing  the 
distance  from  pica  to  great  primer  into  two,  by  putting 
in  English,  and  between  great  primer  and  double  pica, 
by  putting  in  parngou  or  double  small  pica,  is  prefera- 
ble ;  but  if  all  of  the  common  sizes  are  used,  there  are 
only  twelve  below  tour-line  pica.  Each  of  these  sizes 
requires  a  condensed,  an  extra-condensed,  a°  ordinary 
thickness,  an  extended  and  an  extra-extended  face,  tlie 
last  being  less  necessary  than  the  others.  These  styles 
must  be  heavy,  light  and  medium  weight.  There  are 
several  faces  which  arc  absolutely  necessary  in  their  com- 
plete series,  such  as  Gothic,  antique,  Clarendon  and  light- 
face  expanded.  Others  arc  nearly  as  important,  while 
some  are  undesirable  except  in  small  or  in  large  sizes, 
such  as  full  face  or  bold  face,  as  it  is  variously  entitled. 
This  shows  best  in  small  type.  Grecian  can  only  be  ob- 
tained in  large  type,  and  very  heavy  antique  is  now  only 
in  use  in  posters  and  other  out-door  work.  For  tlie  bodies 
of  posters,  where  formerly  a  very  heavy  Soman  was  used, 
a  betteT  stylo  is  now  employed — an  Ionic  or  a  Clarendon 
lightface  condensed.  It  is  the  custom  of  good  job  print- 
ers to  buy  nearly  everything  they  can  in  series,  and  in 
light  work  all  of  the  display  in  ono  job  is  frequently  in 
larger  and  smaller  sizes  of  the  same  face.  The  largest 
size  of  metal  type  is  now  twelve-line  pica,  but  wood  type 
can  be  obtained  as  large  as  is  desirable.  Twenty-four 
or  thirty  line  pica  is  large  enough  for  the  principal  line 
in  a  single-sheet  poster,  sixty  lines  will  do  for  a  two 
Or  three  sheet  poster,  and  a  hundred  lines  for  any  office 
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which  does  not  make  a  specialty  of  this  kind  of  work. 
A  variety  of  scripts  is  essential  in  a  large  office,  but  in  a 
small  office  one  or  two  kinds,  with  some  of  the  new  and 
fashionable  1  talics ,  are  sufficient.  Old  style  must  be  pro- 
vided throughout,  and  if  thu  ofllce  is  small  and  cannot  get 
both  old  style  and  plain  Roman  it  liad  better  dispense 
with  the  latter.  In  the  smallest  job  office  there  must  at 
least  be  a  full  caw  each  of  nonpareil,  brevier,  long  primer 
and  pica,  with  a  double  quantity  of  capitals  and  of  small 
capitals,  if  the  latter  can  be  afforded,  The  arrangement 
of  tlie  office  of  James  IC,  Bettis,  formerly  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark . ,  slio  ws  how  type  may  be  selected-  lie  divided  them 
into  kinds,  according  to  width,  but  he  might  also  have 
done  so  according  to  weight  of  face.  His  classes  are  as 
follows : 


Eitra-Comloiis&d  Body- 
Very  licht  faoo, 
Ujjlit  face. 
IHihUuiii  face. 
H ft&vy  face. 
Vary  hftavy  face. 


Condensed  Body- 
Very  light  fa.ee. 
Light  face. 
Medium  fat*. 
Heavy  faco. 
Eitro  heavy  face. 
Ornamental  face. 


Medlnm  Body- 
Very  Ifeht  face, 
Light  race. 
Medlnni  lace. 
Heavy  fa<». 
jcxtra  lieavy  fac«. 
Ornamental  face. 


Extended  Body- 
Very  llgbt  face. 
TJgnt  face. 
Medium  face, 
rieavy  face. 
Ornamental  face. 

Teste— 
Light  face. 
Heavy  face. 
Condensed  face. 
Extended  face. 

scripts— 
Light  lmrtto-tlfin. 
Commercial— 18  to  60  polnta. 
Circular. 

Miscellaneous— 
Circular  Italic. 
Art  Gothic. 
Typewriter, 

Wood  Type— 
Extra-condensed  face, 
ColldHWsud  fat'-B.H, 

Medium  faces, 
(intended  faces. 


The  method  adopted  in  tlie  De  Yinne  Press  is  like  that 
of  Mr.  JJettis  in  theory,  but  differs  in  detail.  In  a  paper 
read  before  the  United  Typothetse  upon  a speeimcii-book 
of  tlie  material  contained  In  one  place  Mr.  Be  Tinne  said : 

' 1  Begin  by  getting  lite  kinds  of  type  together  in  sep- 
arate racks  or  cabinets.  Antiques,  Gothics,  blacks  and 
ornamentals  should  be  in  groups,  whether  there  tire  or 
are  not  enough  to  fill  a  rack.  But  do  not  get  them  too 
compact.  Make  reasonable  allowance  for  the  future  ad- 
dition of  new  styles. 

"  This  done,  label  every  rack  or  cabinet  with  a  descrip- 
tive letter  (or  large  figure)  which  can  be  easily  seen  and 
read.  Then  number  every  case  with  a  distinctive  figure. 
Also  past*  on  each  case  tlie  type-founder's  name  of  the 
type.  Ail  these  labeled  names  should  be  in  one  style ; 
double  small  pica  antique  lower  ease  is  large  enough. 

"  Write  down  tlie  nnme  of  every  font  of  type  exactly 
as  it  is  printed  by  the  type-founder.  Add  tlie  initial  let- 
ters of  the  founders,  an  51.  L.  &  Co, ,  F.  L.  &  Co.,  D,  F,, 
&e.  Allow  a  good  space  for  adding  the  measurement  of 
each  style. 

' '  Make  up  a  stick  to  a  measure  of  about  fi  fty  picas.  Set 
up  as  the  first  line  a  full  row  of  pica  em  quadrats.  Then 
take  each  size  and  style  of  type  in  regular  order,  and  set 
up  of  that  size  and  style  its  full  alphabet  of  twenty  -six 
letters,  A  to  Z.  Write  down  the  exact  length  of  the 
alphabet  in  pica  ems  and  fractions,  which  can  easily  bo 
counted  by  means  of  the  line  of  pica  em  quadrats  below. 
Tlie  alphabets  C-f  capital  letters  and  the  lower  case  (and 
the  small  capitals  if  there  are  any)  should  each  be  sep- 
arately composed  and  measured,  and  tlie  e^act  measure- 
ment written  down,  Very  large  types,  the  alphabets  Of 
which  exceed  fifty  ems,  ctin  be  measured  on  a  galley  by 
a  yard  stick,  allowing  six  picas  to  the  inch,  which  is  ac- 
curate enough  for  large  measurements. 

' 1  When  this  has  been  done  begin  the  specimen-book, 
A  cup  quarto  h  a  convenient  size,  for  which  a  measure  of 
about  thirty  pica  cms  will  be  wide  enough.  In  the  meas- 
ure selected  sot  up  one  full  line  Of  every  kind  of  type, 
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using  any  words  that  may  be  desired.  When  all  the 
types  are  set,  then  classify  them.  Group  together  all 
Roman  capitals,  all  small  capitals,  all  lower  cose,  an- 
tiques, blacks,  Gothics,  <Sc.  Then  classify  as  to  widths, 
keeping  separate  extendeds  and  condeoscds.  Keep  series 
together  us  much  as  possible,  so  that  they  can  be  made 
up  on  one  page,  or  on  two  or  more  following  pages,  that 
the  entire  stock  of  any  style  can  bo  readily  examined. 

"  Now  go  back  to  your  written  record,  and  put  in  type 
the  names  as  given  by  the  founders,  with  your  measure- 
ment of  the  width  of  each  size  and  style. 

"  To  the  descriptive  head-lines  might  be  added'  such 
Information  as  would  be  needed  by  a  strange  compositor, 
such  as  'For  stereo,  only,'  or  *  Not  to  be  used  on  cards,1 
or  '  For  Coarse  work  only,'  Or  '  A  small  font,'  &c.  If 
there  is  an  excess  or  a  deficiency  of  figures  this  informa- 
tion should  be  printed.  If  there  are  special  or  peculiar 
accents  these  accents  should  be  shown  in  the  specimen. 
Any  information  which  will  prevent  useless  composition 
is  of  value  and  should  be  put  in.  The  pages  may  then 
be  made  up  in  the  usual  way,  allowing  spaces  on  each 
page  for  future  additions  to  be  pasted  On.  Impose  two 
pages  to  a  form  of  cap,  to  print  Bheet-wise,  on  right-hand 
pages  only.    Print  carefully  On  strong  paper." 

By  using  this  plan  or  one  similar  to  it  the  repeated  com- 
position of  lines  is  prevented.  A  compositor  can  very 
quickly  tell  after  setting  up  a  line  once  whether  another 
line  will  be  more  suitable  for  length.  The  label  on  the 
ease  should  be  varnished. 

The  weight  of  type  to  he  bought  must  of  course  he 
determined  by  the  amount  of  money  which  is  to  be  spent. 
No  general  display  can  be  made  with  thirty  or  forty  fonts 
of  type,  but  with  sixty  or  seventy  most  work  can  be  exe- 
cuted acceptably,  A  hundred  fonts,  however,  are  a  small 
number  for  an  oilice  which  means  to  do  fashionable  work, 
Three  or  fouT  hundred  would  be  necessary  for  an  estab- 
lishment which  attempts  to  compete  with' the  best  of  its 
rivals.  The  List  entirely  new  office  for  a  large  ]  ob  printer 
in  Now  York  city  inventoried  630  fonts.  Some  of  these 
fonts  were  very  small.  An  imprint  Gothic  with  30  A  and 
70a  would  be  unnecessarily  large,  while  there  are  some 
types,  such  as  Monastic,  of  which  a  very  few  words  would 
he  needed,  A  seed  catalogue,  with  a  thousand  side- titles 
In  Clarendon  or  Gothic,  will  Tcquire  a  full  case  Of  the 
letter  selected.  It  is  better  to  purchase  in  double,  tiiplo 
and  quadruple  fonts.  Very  much  more  ess n  be  done  with 
a  quadruple  font  than  with  four  distinct  ones.  There  arc 
special  words  which  draw  very  heavily  upon  sorts,  If 
extra  type  are  bought  the  next  Job  will  run  upon  some 
other  sorts,  Such  a  word  jis  Mississippi  would  use  up 
moat  small  fonts  of  type  above  great  primer  in  twice 
setting,  Oahinets  are  the  most  desirable  receptacles  In 
which  to  keep  small  fonts  o£  small  type,  but  larger  type 
are  best  put  into  f  uU-sized  lower  cases,  Where  the  latter 
nan  be  made  dust-proof  by  the  use  of  special  frames  or 
cabinets  It  should  be  done,  Wood  type  and  very  laTge 
metal  type  are  usually  kept  in  specially  contrived  cases 
or  upon  long  strips  of  wood  on  inclined  stands. 

Wood  Type  is  spoken  of  under  that  heading.  These 
should  be  plain  in  face,  and  not  less  than  5 A  in  size.  A 
3A  font  is  useless  in  many  cases.  The  condensed  letters 
are  more  valuable  than  the  uncondensed,  yet  a  few  of 
the  latter  must  also  belong  to  every  assortment,  In  con- 
junction with  wood  type  is  wood  rule.  In  towns  where 
an  engraver  can  be  found  It  is  frequently  worth  while  to 
have  some  lines  engraved,  as  they  come  into  use  in  almost 
every  poster.  Bordering  of  pastel's  is  not  now  so  fre- 
quently done  as  at  one  time.  Where  the  paper  to  be 
printed  upon  is  of  fine  surface  metal  letters  are  prefera- 
ble to  wood. 

The  usual  price  of  the  smaller  fonts  is  about  three  dol- 
lars, a  double  font  therefore  being  six-  dollars  and  a  quad- 
ruple twelve  dollars.  Such  fi  gurcs  do  not  intl  ude  Spaces 
and  quadrats,  and  it  is  generally  inexpedient  to  keep  such 
sorts  in  ordinary  job  cases,  Where  there  is  a  large  font 
it  may  be  expected  that  there  will  be  times  when  a  com- 


positor will  he  engaged  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  at 
work  upon  it.  In  this  case,  spaces  and  quadrate  should 
be  provided  to  accompany  the  font,  but  it  Is  usually  bet- 
ter  to  have  one  case  of  each  of  the  principal  sizes  upon 
a  stand  to  which  a  lino  can  be  taken  to  be  spaced  out. 
If  spaces  are  in  all  eases  it  will  frequently  happen  that 
they  will  be  pied,  and  the  various  kinds  will  almost  cer- 
tainly he  mixed.  Two  fonts  of  differing  type  should 
never  be  laid  in  the  same  boxes,  as  tho  time  lost  in  sep- 
arating more  tlian  counterbalances  anything  made  by 
the  economy  in  cases. 

AH  type  should  he  selected  by  the  manager  or  proprie- 
tor. The  tone  of  work  of  an  office  is  insensibly  fixed  by 
the  supervision  of  its  owner,  so  that  work  from  his  place 
will  look  unlike  that  from  another  office,  which  could  not 
be  the  case  if  foreman  after  foreman  selected  the  styles, 
A  type  once  having  been  bought  additions  Can  be  made 
to  it  to  any  extent  necessary.  Whenever  sorts  are  defi- 
cient they  should  be  bought.  Outs  should  be  filed  away 
and  indexed  in  a  book.  Old  type  should  be  discarded 
before  the  very  last  bit  of  wear  has  been  takeu  out  of  it. 
When  it  censes  to  do  good  work  it  is  time  to  sell  it. 

In  an  office  doing  all  classes  of  work  the  size  most  used 
for  fancy  faces  is  pica.  Long  primer  and  great  primer 
Are  much  needed.  In  offices  oelow  the  fust  magnitude 
diamond  is  unnecessary,  and  a  few  pounds  of  pearl  Ro- 
om n  are  sufficient,  If  no  time-tables  or  price  currents 
aTe  printed  agate  can  be  dispensed  with.  Minion  is  not 
necessary,  nor  is  bourgeois.  Small  pica  and  pica  are 
both  required.  CJr«at  primer  Iioman  is  the  largest  face 
of  tlint  sty  Is  which  it  Is  necessary  to  provide,  and  one 
or  two  cases  will  be  sufficient,  English,  the  next  size 
smaller,  might  be  useful.  For  poster-work  full  cases  of 
large  and  heavy-faced  type  ait;  necessary.  Where  the 
work  runs  on  illustrated  catalogues,  sometimes  of  great 
size,  aix  or  eight  cases  of  long  primer  or  brevier  will 
sometimes  he  required  if  the  job  is  to  be  produced  with 
dispatch.  In  such  cases  the  make-up  will  bo  the  slowest 
part,  ns  many  cuts  must  he  run  in.  A  job  hand  who  is 
in  a  huTry  on  a  particular  order  will  frequently  find  it 
advantageous  to  allow  the  secondary  matter  to  be  set  by 
another  man. 

All  Jobs  should  be  distributed  as  soon  as  worked,  un- 
less ordered  otherwise.  The  compositor  should  not  be 
permitted  to  pick  letters,  nor  when  copperfaced  and 
plain-faced  type  si*  In  the  same  office  should  they  be 
mixed  to  the  smallest  extent.  All  leftds,  regleta,  quoins 
and  other  matter  should  be  cleared  off  the  stone  the  mo- 
ment the  job  is  complete. 

Job-work  is  very  much  more  open  than  eitber  book  or 
newspaper  work.  Double  and  triple  leaded  work  is  very 
common .  while  there  are  great  blanks  scattered  through 
much  of  it.  Bountiful  provision  should  be  made  for 
slugs,  leads  arid  metal  furniture  thus  required,  as  well 
as  for  brass  rule.  The  leads  should  bo  cut  by  pica  cms 
and  ens,  ascending  by  the  latter  from,  about  four  ems  to 
twenty -five,  and  then  by  ems  to  fifty.  Except  in  a  very 
largo  office  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  have  the  lengths 
so  great  as  that  last  mentioned.  Thirty-eight  ems,  or 
foolscap,  would  be  enough.  Greater  lengths,  such  as 
sixty- two,  can  bo  made  by  two  twenties  and  one  twenty- 
two,  taking  care  that  the  union  does  not  come  in  the  same 
place  for  two  lines  hi  succession.  Convenient  places 
must  be  found  for  slowing  away  lejida,  as  well  as  other 
sorts.  It  is  usual  in  job  offices  to  give  each  man  a  double 
frame,  upon  which  cases  of  body  type  are  mounted,  and 
in  the  rack  beneath  other  cases  are  placed.  Around  the 
mom  are  cabinets  find  racks,  containing  the  display  type 
and  the  body  letter  not  in  use. 

As  a  rule  jobs  should  ba  executed  in  the  order  of  their 
arrival.  Each  beurs  a  ticket  showing  its  reception  and 
when  It  is  to  be  done._  In  many  cases  the  compositor 
receives  instructions  directly  from  the  person  for  whom 
tbo  work  is  executed.  Time  should  be  fully  entered,  as 
well  as  any  subsequent  hours  on  alterations.  Obvious 
errors  may  be  corrected,  if  there  can  be  no  doubt  what 
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is  intended ;  but  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  mistakes. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  rule  lor  the  composition 
of  jot*.  Till*  depends  much  upon  the  ekes,  the  munber 
of  wqnia,  their  ovuibibility  und  the  use  to  -which  the  work 
is  to  be  put.  In  a  card,  lor  instfrnue,  four  inches  wide,  a 
certain  amount,  say  it  picsi  or  great  primer,  must  be  token 
off  each  oral  and  the  main  line  must  then  lie  Jet  in  some- 
thing that  will  All  it  out  completely.  If  there  are  only 
a  few  lines  tho  principal  one  may  be  of  large  type ;  if 
there  are  many  it  must  be  in  comparatively  small  type, 
but  wide,  ao  as  to  fill  the  measure.  A  card  of  the  size 
given  above  sind  two  and  a  half  inches  deep  would,  if 
there  are  sixty  words  upon  it,  require  that  some  of  the 
Hues  ahull  be  set  in  nonpareil  lower  cuae.  If  there  arc 
thirty  words  the  whole  may  be  more,  or  less  displayed ; 
but  if  there  are  only  fifteen  Or  eighteen  all  must  be  In 
reasonably  large  type.  The  diflieiilties  of  the  job  coui- 

Sositor  are  many.  His  words  do  not  come  properly  for 
isplay,  and  the  true  relation  of  one-  line  to  another  is 
hard  to  show.  The  principal  line  should  not  be  placed 
at  the  very  top,  and  generally  speaking  there  arc  catch- 
lines  between  the  important  ones.  When  the  composi- 
tor is  allowed  to  transpose  the  wording  it  can  frequently 
he  much  improved ;  hut  In  the  majority  of  cases  he  mast 
strictly  adhere  to  the  copy  given  hum.  As  a  general  rale 
in  all  job-work  the  principal  lines  should  be  first  set,  and 
then  the  smaller.  These  main  lines  should  not  be  of  the 
same  length,  yet  the  same  mle  cannot  be  followed  as  in 
book  titles,  and  thorc  arc  many  which  of  newssity  must 
be  full  and  others  which  are  of  tho  same  length  as  those 
before  them.  In  posters  and  handbills  half  of  the  prin- 
cipal lines  arc  full.  It  is  frequently  an  improvement  to 
thin  space  the  letters  in  words  in  light  jobs,  but  very 
little  of  this  should  be  done  in  heavy  work.  To  deter- 
mine what  size  of  type  should  be  used,  say,  in  a  displayed 
octavo  page,  where  there  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
words,  the  length  of  the  page  must  be  measured  in  hues. 
If  seven  Inches,  th«re  will  be  forty-two  lines  of  plea  or 
eighty-four  lines  of  nonpareil,  t>"e  hundred  and  twenty 
worda  nil  fifteen  lines  of  plea,  if  Set  eOngCftntlvely  ;  but 
the  matter  is  broken  up.  The  bead  is  sunk  half  an  inch, 
and  with  the  dash  after  it  and  its  leads  it  takes  off  over 
three-quarters  more.  Four  or  five  display  lines  aro  in 
English,  pica  or  great  primer,  and  each  of  these  takes  a 
nonpareil  or  pica  slug  before  and  after,  so  that  the  room 
remaining  for  small  display  becomes  loss  and  less,  It 
wili  probably  be  found  that  bre  vht  will  be  the  best  type 
for  the  undisplaced  matter  on  such  a  page. 

It  is  a  usual  rule  In  job-work  to  contrast  the  lines  in 
length,  weight,  sine  and  fiiee.  The  important  Unos  take 
the  largest  type  and  frequently  the  heaviest,  and  so  on 
down  to  the  most  unimportant.  Words  of  little  value, 
like  "  the,"  should  not  make  the  beginning  of  a  main 
line.  Great  hollowa  sbould  not  usually  be  allowed  to 
exist  at  the  corners  when  they  can  he  filled  up  by  words 
or  ornaments.  Take  for  instance  the  following,  a  blotter 
distributed  liberally  in  Tfow  York.  It  lias  at  each  end  a 
cut  of  a  well-dressed  young  man,  which  enables  the  words 
"  merchant  tailors  "  to  be  omitted 

"  Fall  and  Winter  Styles  |  1991-1892  I  Schneider  & 
Co,  |  2f$i  &  386  |  H  roadway  and  |  cor.  Belton  &  Nelson 
Sts.  |  Fabrics,  Shapes,  Fit,  |  Prices  |  All  Correct," 

There  is  in  this  the  elements  of  a  good  business  card 
or  poster,  Tieeet  it  should  read  as  in  the  nest  column,  the 
euts  not  being  used,  and  the  two  missing  words  added. 

The  dates  occupy  tho  extreme  corners  at  the  top,  and 
therefore  at  the  end  of  lines.  The  last  line  Is  also  a  full 
li  no ;  both  of  these  arc  in  small  typo.  The  principal  lines 
are  the  name  of  the  dealers,  their  business  and  their  loca- 
tion. Each  of  these  is  in  a  different  kind  of  type.  The 
card  might,  however,  be  entirely  set  in  old  style,  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.  In  capitals  and  lower  case.  There  are,  too, 
a  number  of  other  styles  in  which  Uie  whole  could  he 
placed.    If  the  title  of  the  firm  were  Smith  &  Oo.  the 

m 


type  would  have  to  be  much  more  extended,  while  if 
Frelinghuysen  &  Van  Vorst  it  must  be  much  thinner. 
There  is  a  difficulty  with  tho  address  in  this  card.  It 
can  be  set  in  three  lines,  below  each  other,  "and "mak- 
ing a  catch-llne,  but  it  will  then  be  too  unimportant.  By 
making  a  staircase  it  would  give  more  weight,  but  most 
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SCHNEIDER  &  GO. 

284  and  386  Broadway,  and 

Corner  Belton  and  Nelson  Sts,f 

Merchant  Tailors. 


FABRI06,  SHAPES,   FIT,  PRICES  ALL  CORRECT. 


compositors  would  put  all  three  clauses  in  one  type,  mak- 
ing two  lines,  the  first  the  longest  of  the  two,  but  both 
being  short  and  in  the  centre  of  the  measure.  Judgment 
in  these  mutters  can  only  be  attained  by  comparison  of 
examples  and  by  careful  study.  If  the  same  words  were 
to  be  on  a  poster  or  handbill  the  type  would  be  much 
heavier,  and  more  of  the  lines  would  be  full  lines.  Color- 
work  will  take  heavier  lines  than  those  in  black, 

Mr.  Bettis  gives  the  following  as  the  proper  size  in  ems 
of  matter  to  go  on  jobs : 


Length. 

Size  of  Paper  oa  (Jmo. 

E^Wto 

Top  to 

Bottom. 

HO,  S  Card,  or  Visiting  

IS 

10 

Ttfu,  5  Card 

£1 

IS 

Tfu,  7  Ciutl  

14 

Paatal-Ciml  (filil  &isw?) 

(ifclliiEU'y  Note  rirc-ular  , 

se 

13 

£4 

■JO 

Paeitct.  Note  f-'irtsular  

Sti 

jr. 

bene  Not*  Circular  

2U 

EG 

OnbnMT  Letter  tfreut&T  

#> 

ek 

Packet  Letter  ci™ul»r  

43 

60 

Quarter  cai>  circular  or  Blank  ,   ,  ,  , 
Iialf  Cap  cffcjulur  (it  Blank    ,   .   .  ,  , 

40 

33 

40 

C8 

GHUHftiy  Nrttt-Haad 

£9 

IS 

Packet  Not*  Head 

30 

13 

Ordinary  Statement  

SB 

la 

Ordinary  Letter-Heal 

-16 

Hi 

Ordinary  Bill-Head  

45 

IS 

Thirty-second  Dodger  

21 

SH 

Sixteenth  Dodtrcr  

28 

4b 

Eighth  Dodcer  

No,  SiWeddinc  Bote  or  Stored  Can]  . 

4? 
17 

00 
30 

No.  4fi  Wedding  Not*  or  Scored  Card  . 

19 

34 

13 

IT 

18 

10 

No.  £  Tag  

SSI 

12 

No.  TTm  

27 

15 

Cardboard,  half  BLteU,  square  .... 

T!I 

130 

Cardboard,  quarter  sheets,  square  ,   .  . 

ra 

35 

Cardboard,  one-eighth  sheets,  square  . 

SB 

f!5 

The  margin  is  a  medium  one. 

The  foreman  of  a  job  offlee  should  sit  near  the  door, 
BO  that  he  tiiay  see  his  customers  us  they  come  in.  Every 
job  should  have  n  ticket  telling  how  the  work  is  to  be 
done,  and  with  spsioos  for  the  compositor  to  enter  biB 
time.  When  the  composition  ia  completed,  the  proof 
corrected  and  tho  form  ready  for  delivery  to  the  press- 
room his  responsibility  has  nearly  ended,  but  not  quite, 
The  first  copy  of  the  job  ivheii  laid  on  the  presa  is  shown 
to  him,  that  he  may  ascertain  wliether  all  of  the  errors 
are  corrected. 

Job  Raoli, — A  Tacit  for  holding  cases  used  in  a  job 
office. 
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JUAI 


JoJj-Roojii. — That  part  of  a  printing-office  where 
jobs  are  executed,  as  contradistinguiahed  from  the  book 
department  or  the  newspaper  department. 

Jobber.— 1.  A  job  compoaitor.   3,  Ajobpres3. 

Jobbing  -Cases, — Double  cases  mode  with  upper 
and  lower  iu  one.  They  tire  sometimes  made  treble. — 
Jacdbt.  In  America  the  term  job  case  is  most  frequently 

UEKfl. 

Jobbingr-Galleys,—  Galleys  of  various  siaes  and 
widths  suitable  for  miscellaneous  work, 

Jobhimj-MaehLriea. — The  email  treadle  platen  ma- 
chines.— Jactfbi. 

Jobbing-Stick. — A  composing-stick  with  lever  at- 
tachment for  facilitating  the  changing  of  measures. — 
Jatcfri.  In  America  a  job  stick  Is  any  kind  of  stick  used 
to  Bet  job-work  with, 

Jobbing-Types. — Faces  of  type  used  in  jobbing,  in 
distinction  from  those  used  in  bookwork.  This  expres- 
sion is  little  used  in  America.  We  use  the  term  job 
type, 

Jogging  Apparatus. — A  contrivance  for  evening 
the  sheets  of  paper  as  they  are  delivered  from  the  press 
by  the  fly,  by  pushing  or  striking  the  paper  from  two 
or  three  aides  simultaneously,  As  one  alieet  lies  very 
lightly  upon  the  surface  of  another,  the  force  required 
for  this  purpose  ia  very  slight  mcleed, 

Johnson,  Cb&rlea,  an  early  ink  manufacturer,  was 
bora  in  Philadelphia  on  January  IS,  1112,  and  began  the 

making  of  ink  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  1604,  with  a 
capital  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  was 
not  a  practical  printer, 
but  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  quality  of 
goods  which  pleased 
the  trade.  Prior  to 
thia  time  ink  was  either 
made  by  the  printers 

themselves  or  import- 
ed from  England  and 
Germany  in  skins.  Iu 
1816  his  factory  was 
destroyed  by  Are,  the 
total  loss  being  nine 
hundred  dollars.  He 
retired  from  business 
on  March  S,  1S37,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Charles  Johnson, 
Jr.  He  died  on  April  15, 1640,  Charles  Johnson  was  in 
1344  folio  wed  by  Cliarles  TCneu  Johnson,  who  is  Still  in 
business,  and  ia  the  oldest  of  American  ink-makers. 

Johnson,  Lawrence,  for  many  years  an  eminent 
type-founder  of  Philadelphia,  was  born  on  January  23, 
1801,  in  Hull,  England.  He  entered  the  printing-office 
of  John  Childs  &  Son,  in  Bungay,  as  an  apprentice,  but 
completed  his  term  of  service  when  only  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  then  removed  with  his  father's  family  to 
America,  After  his  father  had  established  himself  upon 
a  farm  Lawrence  Johnson  began  labor  with  Bunce  & 
Gray,  in  New  York,  where  ho  distinguished  himself  by 
his  great  industry.  Ha  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in 
England  the  operations  of  stereotyping,  the  office  in 
Bungay  being  one  of  the  earliest  to  take  it  up  in  Great 
Britain,  but  desired  to  know  more  about  it,  and  in  1830 
entered  the  employment  of  B.  &  J.  Collins,  who  with  the 
Bruces  did  nearly  all  of  the  stereotyping  in  New  York  at 
that  time.  He  gained  a  competent  knowledge  of  it,  and 
determined  to  go  into  business  in  tliat  line  in  Philadel- 
phia. ^  He  liad  very  little  means  and  comparatively  little 
experience,  but  his  perseverance  and  ingenuity  enabled 
him  to  conquer  all  obstacles.   In  1838,  in  conjunction 


with  George  8mith,  lie  bought  the  ty  pe-ftmndry  formerly 
owned  by  Blnny  Jfc  RonalUaon,  but  later  by  Richard  Ron- 
nldson,  and  began  Its  extension  and  improvement.  It 
had  fallen  back  some- 
what in  tlicmce.  More 
enterprising  men  had 
been  at  the  head  of  the 
other  foundries,  and 
had  to  a  great  extent 
taken  away  its  trade. 
His  efforts  were  re- 
warded ;  the  subse- 
quent productions  of 
the  foundry  met  with 
much  favor,  and  good 
business  methods  en- 
abled the  trade  to  be 
kept.  In  1345  he  as- 
sociated with  himself 
Thomas  MacKellar, 
John  P.  Smith  and 
Richard  Smith,  under 
the  title  of  L.  Johnson 
i&  Co.    During  this 

period  they  issued  a  very  large  new  apeeimen-book,  the 
finest  which  up  to  that  time  had  appiiared,  and  began 
the  Typographic  Advertiser,  the  first  printer's  paper. 
HlB  death  occurred  on  April  3G, 1800. 

Johnson,  Marmaduke,  a  printer  sent  over  to  New 
England  to  assist  in  the  printing  of  Eliot's  Indian  Bible. 
He  arrived  in  1660.  The  last  book  in  which  he  Is  known 
to  have  been  concerned  was  published  In  1074.  and  he 
died  the  next  year.  He  seems  to  have  been  in  much 
trouble  during  the  few  years  that  he  was  hero. 

Johnson's  Dictionary. — This  is  the  chief  author- 
ity in  printing-offices  in  England  and  the  British  colonies 
for  orthography,  and  was  first  Issued  in  175o.  Seven 
booksellers  of  London  paid  its  expenses  and  held  the 
copyright.  Dr.  Johnson  received  for  his  labors  £1,575, 
out  of  which  he  paid  six.  amanuenses,  five  of  them  being 
Scotchmen.  He  supposed  that  he  Could  complete  it  in 
three  years,  but  it  really  required  eight.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  book  was  Bailey's  Dictionary,  but  this  was 
greatly  improved.  In  one  respect  every  edition  of  his 
dictionary  fa  valuable,  It  3hows  by  examples  from  the 
best  authors  how  the  wOrtls  were  actually  used  by  them. 
Todd  edited  it  a  number  of  year*  later,  and  Latham,  an 
eminent  scholar,  a  few  years  ago  brought  out  a  revision 
whieli  is  known  as  Latham's  Todd's  Johnson.  It  was 
Superseded  Iictc  in  the  thirties  by  Webster,  and  Worces- 
ter a  little  later.  It  is  not  now  regarded  as  an  authority 
in  American  printing-offices. 

Join  Up. — To  bring  two  or  more  corners  close  to- 
gether in  a  iwrder ;  also  the  closing  up  of  two  consecu- 
tive Hikes  of  copy.— Jiiiobi. 

Joints.— The  projection  formed  in  backing  to  admit 
the  millboards,  The  leather  or  cloth  placed  from  the 
projection  to  the  millboard  is  called  a  joint. 

Jones  Signature  Frees. — A  press  for  pressing 
folded  sheets,  very  compact  in  form  and  having  much 
power.    See  illustration  on  page  304. 

Jornad*(Sp.)  — The  run  or  number  of  sheets  printed 
On  a  work. 

Journal. — A  newspaper.  Strictly  speaking  it  is  u 
daily  account,  but  is  how  used  for  periodicals  published 
at  long  as  well  as  sliort  intervals.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
series  of  books  used  in  accounts. 

Journalist. — One  who  writes  for  a  Journal  or  who 
conducts  it. 

Journeyman.— A  person  of  mature  age  who  is  em- 
ployed in  a  trade,  and  is  capable  of  doing  a  fair  day's 
work.   It  is  opposed  to  apprentice,  a  learner. 

Jamping  Caeee.— The  neglect  of  a  ease  by  a  sub- 
stitute, imperilling  the  situation  of  his  rogidar. 
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Junius,  Hadrian,  a  Dutch  man  of  letters,  who  first 
published  a  statement  relative  to  the  discovery  of  print- 
ing in  Holland  by  Koster.  He  wna  lx>rn  la  1311  and  died 
iu  15JS,  The  nsirrattvit  was  given  in  the  iwok  tsallcd  Jia- 
tuviu,  published  in  1568. 

Justieren  (Oct.). — To  justify. 

Juatienzng-  (Ger,), — Justifleatioii. 

Justlfloaci^n  (Sp.), — Justification,  (spacing ;  also 
the  movable  part  of  u  composing-stick. 

JuBtLuear  (Sp.).— To  justify. 

Justification.— The  result  of  justify  lug ;  the  state 
of  a  line  in  which  it  is  neither  too  lifiul  nor  too  loosely 
spaced. 

Justdflar  (Fr.).— To  justify. 

Juatlflers. — Another  farrm  for  quotations  or  large 
quadrats  in  England. 

Justify. — To  space  out  a  line  to  any  given  measure 
so  that  it  shall  be  neither  long  nor  short. 

Justifying. — Spacing  lines  so  that  the  length  shall 
be  exactly  what  it  should  be.  It  solely  relates  to  the 
length  of  the  line,  and  not  at  rtll  to  the  method  by  which 
that  exact  length  is  accomplished.  The  spacing  may  be 
bad,  while  the  justification  is  good.  A  well-justified  line 


ought  not  to  be  wider  or  narrower  thun  another  by  moro 
than  one  two-hundredths  of  an  inch,  Jn  Germany  the 
corresponding  term,  justieren,  moans  setting  the  measure 
as  well,  and  generally  speaking  those  wows  in  foreign 
languages  which  moan  justifying  have  also  the  secondary 
moaning.  Tho  great  difficulty  in  justification  is  to  de- 
termine exactly  when  the  line  is  of  the  right  hardness. 
In  a  measure  of  fifteen  or  twenty  ems  thero  is  so  littlo 
yielding  to  the  fifty  or  sixty  pieces  of  metal  which  fill 
the  line  that  the  difference  between  a  four  and  a  five  em 
spfice  may  cause  the  first  to  seem  too  hard  and  the  last 
too  soft.  In  a  measure  of  forty  or  fifty  ems  the  line  is 
very  likely  to  be  soft,  as  if  hard  spaced  it  may  bulge  out 
In  the  middle  and  become  pied.  Attention  and  judg- 
ment must  be  constantly  exercised  to  know  when  the 
measure  is  filled. 

Justifying  a  Stick, — To  mnlte  a  stick  up  to  a  given 
measure. 

Justifying  th©  Head.— Justifying  or  scalo-board- 
ing  the  head  is  to  put  into  the  mortises  in  tho  cheeks 
between  the  upper  side  of  the  tenons  of  the  head,  and 
the  upper  side  of  the  mortises  in  the  checks,  an  equal 
quantity  as  to  thickness  of  scale-boards,  that  when  the 

fircssmau  pulls  tho  tenons  of  the  haid  shall  huve  an  equal 
icrizontitl  level  check. — Stinstr, 
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THE  eleventh  letter  in  English ;  one  very 
Tarely  used,  sharing  with  ],  x  and  z  this 
distinction.  It  is  a  little  tliirikci'  than  an 
en  Quadrat.  In  Latin  K  is  equivalent  to 
350,  but  with  a  dash  over  it  350,000.  The 
Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Italians  have  no  K,  and  it  is  in- 
frequent in  French,  It  formerly  was  used  at  the  end  of 
such  words  as  musick,  antiek  andpubliek,  but  tliis  cus- 
tom has  been  discarded,  In  the  United  Slates  1610  was 
about  the  time  when  tlie  change  was  complete.  As  an 
Abbreviation  it  means  king,  and  in  German  K.  und  K. 
means  imperial  and  royal, 

Kansas.—  One  of  the  Central  States  of  the  United 
States,  into  which  print  in  £  was  introduced  in  1834.  Tho 
Rev.  Joseph  Meeker,  missionary  to  the  Ottawa  and  other 
Indian  tribes,  took  with  him  an  old-fashioned  press  and 
printing  material  to  Die  mission  farm  of  the  Baptists, 
Ave  miles  east  of  the  present  site  of  Ottawa,  He  pub- 
lished a  fiiriiill  missionary  paper  In  tlie  English  and  Chero- 
kee languages. .  ^Yitta.  this  exception  no  printing  whs 
cmrried  on  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State  until 
after  tlie  passage  of  the  Kansas  and  JJebruska  bill  in 
1854,  as  there  were  no  inhabitants  except  Indians.  Co- 
incidently  with  the  passage  of  tlie  Lit  1  creating  this  region 
into  a  territory  there  was  a  large  immigration  from  the 
older  States,  and  many  newspapers  were  founded,  as  both 
the  pro-Slavery  party  and  the  anti-Slavery  party  desired 
to  obtain  control  of  the  Legislature.  The  act  passed  In 
May,  1854,  and  in  that  year  a  settlement  was  begun  in  the 
town  of  Lawrence,  and  a  newspaper  was  printed  in  Penn- 
sylvania for  tlie  settlers,  but  dated  T¥akarusa,  Kan. ,  on 
October  21, 1854.  It  was  called  the  Herald  of  Freedom. 
Tho  second  number  was  issued  in  Lawrence  on  January 
6,  1855.  Other  newspapers  were  begun  in  Lawrence 
tliatyear.  The  Herald  was,  published  at  Ijeavenworth 
by  w.  H.  Adams  on  September  15, 1^54,  In  November 
of  that  year  the  Pioneer  was  issued  at  Kicltapoo  by  A.  B. 
Hazzard.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals published  in  1830  was  27 ;  in  1370,  07 ;  In  1880,347, 
and  in  1800,  807.  In  ISSO  there  were  30  dailies,  810 
weeklies  and  17  other  periodicals ;  in  1300  there  were  47 
dailies,  f06  weeklies  and  54  other  period ieals.  Kansas 
has  no  very  large  City,  nor  is  it  in  a  position  to  draw 
much  printing  from  other  States.  That  calling  is  ex- 
ercised oliielly  in  Lawrence,  Leavenworth,  Topeka  and 
Wichita.  Topeka  is  tho  largest  in  this  respect.  Much 
work  goes  to  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  both  in  Missouri, 
Kansas  City. — A  large  city  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  lying  on  the  Missouri  Rivor,  It 
is  the  printing;  centre  for  Western  Missouri  and  for  much 
of  Kansas.  Twelve  dailies  and  thirty-two  other  news- 
papers are  published  here.  Printing  has  been  carried  on 
in  this  city  since  1854. 

Kapltalchen  (Ger,), — Small  capitals, 
Kapitalstecr  (Ger.),— The  piece  of  furniture  put  at 
the  head  of  a  page. 

Kapltel  (Ger.). — Chapter. 

K&rren  (Ger.).— The  coffin  (of  a  press),  the  bed,  the 
carrlnge. 

EkbfitdAtiein  Machine, — A  typesetting  machine  on 
the  gravity  system,  first  shown  to  the  public  in  London 


in  187S.  It  is  a  neat  and  compact  apparatus,  made  of 
iron,  and  standing  about  as  high  as  a  man.  The  defer- 
ent letters  are  arranged  vertically  in  a  series  of  channels 
of  just  tin;  size  to  hold  them.  Each  letter  lies  on  its  side. 
When  the  key  is  struck  a  letter  Is  pushed  out  of  its  place 
at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  channels  and  fills  through 
converging  grooves  to  a  place  where  it  becomes  a  part 
of  the  line  of  composition.  It  is  justified  by  a  second 
operator,  who  takes  a  portion  of  the  long  line  advancing 
towards  him,  spaces  it  properly  and  makes  it  of  the  right 
length.  There  are  no  nicks  upon  the  type  besides  foun- 
dry nicks,  and  the  distribution  is  effected  by  playing  on 
a  keyboard,  each  touch  detaching  a  letter,  which  falls 
down  a  groove  and  is  added  to  other  letters  of  tho  same 
kind.  It  is  the  reverse  of  Hie  typesetting  operation. 
The  speed  in  distribution  is  about  four  thousand  ems  an 
hour,  which  is  also  tho  speed  of  the  compositor  and  jus- 
tifier.  Thus  three  export  operators  are  required  to  do 
forty  thousand  ems  a  day.  At  one  time  this  apparatus 
was  very  LiTgely  used  in  JSurope,  and  a  large  number  of 
machines  were  imported  into  the  United  States,  several 
going  into  the  Times  office  In  Chicago.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  none  are  now  employed  in  this  country. 
Like  all  typesetting  machines,  the  Kastcnbcin  requires 
careful  handling  and  tlie  aid  of  experts  in  order  to  pro- 
duce its  best  results.  It  did  not  meet  thoso  conditions 
ou  this  side.   It  is  still  used  in  many  offices  abroad. 

Kattuxiband  (Get.),— Muslin  or  cloth  binding. 

Keep  Down. — An  instruction  to  use  capital  letters 
somewhat  sparingly. 

Keep  In. — This  is  a  caution  cither  given  to  or  re- 
solved on  by  the  compositor  when  there  may  be  doubt 
of  driving  out  Ills  matter  beyond  liis  counting  off,  where- 
fore he  sets  close  to  keep  in.  Keep  out,  tlie  practice  con- 
trary to  the  preceding. — Stow?. 

Keep  Standing. — Typo  kept  in  abeyance  pending 
possibility  of  use  or  reprint.  Much  type  is  set  on  news- 
papers which  never  is  printed,  although  desirable,  as  it  is 
driven  out  by  more  desirable  matter'.  This  is  kep  t  stand- 
ing as  long  as  there  is  possibility  of  use, 

Keep  Up. — An  ^struetlon  to  use  capitals  somewhat 
freely.  To  keep  up  style  is  to  follow  the  usages  of  an 
office  with  strictness  in  vegiird  to  capitalizing,  orthog- 
raphy, piiDctuntion,  hypheuixing  and  division, 

Keile  (Got,)- — Qooins, 

ICeilen  (Ger.).— To  quoin  up, 

Keiliasten  (<rer.).— The  quoin-box. , 

Keilrahme  (Ger.), — A  chase. 

KeiltreLber  (Ger,). — A  shooUng-stick, 

Keimer,  Samuel,  was  an  employer  of  Franklin  in 
Philadelphia,  He  was  bred  toprlutingin  London,  where 
he  married  and  leaving  his  wife  in  London  eauie  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  Opened  an  office  in  1738.  His 
nmterials  were  an  old  damaged  press  and  a  small  cast  of 
worn-out  English  types,  contained  in  one  pair  of  cases. 
He  wore  a  long  besTd and  had  peculiar  religion;  notions, 
using  a  phraseology  somewhat  similar  to  the  Quakers. 
Ho  was  unsuccessful  in  business,  aud  in  1723  or  17S0 
removed  to  Barbados,  Franklin,  characterises  him  as  a 
knave. 
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Kellogg,  A.  N.,  one  of  Hie  Inventors  of  Hie  system 
of  producing  partly  printed  sheets,  was  born  In  1S34. 
He  Was  bred  ns  a  printer.  In  1881  lie  was  publishing 
a  -weekly  paper  at  Bamboo,  Wis.,  when  tlie  man  who 
worked  for  him  wont  to  the  war,  In  the  emergency  ho 
sent  to  the  nearest  daily  paper  And  obtained  a  half-sheet 
supplement  printed  on  both  sides,  to  be  folded  in  with 
his  own  half  sheet.  As  ha  folded  them  togother  the 
idea  came  to  htm  of  having  the  paper  in  one  whole  sheet, 
with  the  outside  or  Inside  pages  printed  at  the  central 
office,  as  was  preferred.  He  tried  it  and  tho  business 
grew.  In  18B5  Mr.  Kellogg  began  printing  these  aids 
himself,  founding  tlie  Kellogg  Newspaper  Company  at 
Chicago.  At  tlie  time  Of  his  death,  March  80, 1886.  he 
was  printing  oveT  one  thousand  different  newspapers. 
He  was  fifty-four  years  old, 

Kentucky.— One  of  the  States  lying  on  the  Ohio 
River.  Settlement  begfui  jugt  before  the  Revolution, 
but  iill  villages  were  very  small,  and  no  newspaper  was 
begun  before  the  Kentucky  Gazette,  at  Lexington,  on 
August  18,  1787,  Printing  had  been  carried  on  there 
from  tlie  previous  year  by  John  Bradford,  and  the  news- 
paper was  published  by  J.  &  1\  Bradford.  No  record 
exists  of  the  establishment  of  a  press  in  most  of  tlie  other 
towns.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals issued  in  1810  was  17 ;  in  1840,  38 ;  in  1650,  62;  in 
i860,  17 ;  in  1870,  89 ;  In  1880,  305,  and  in  1890,  £57. 
The  number  of  publications  in  1880  was  11  dailies,  100 
weeklies  and  34  other  periodicals  ;  in  1890  there  were  30 
dailies,  186  weeklies  and  40  other  poriodloitls.  Most  of 
the  larger  work  in  the  State  is  done  at  Louisville,  or  toes 
across  the  Ohio  River  to  Cincinnati  and  the  Mississippi 
to  St.  Louis.  Frankfort  and  Lexington  are  the  largest 
towns  for  printing  outside  of  Louisville,  but  that  is  the 
only  city  which  has  large  facilities. 

Kerned  Letters,— These  are  letters  of  which  a  por- 
tion projects  over  the  body,  The  Italic  f  is  tlie  most 
noteworthy,  being  kerned  at  both  ends.  The  projec- 
tions are  very  liable  to  break  off,  At  the  beginning  and 
end  of  stereotype  lines,  where  a  kerned  letter  occurs,  a 
thin  space  should  be  inserted,  so  that  the  end  may  not  be 
shaved  off  when  the  plate  is  trimmed.  There  are  some 
words  hi  which  such  combinations  occur  after  f  that  thin 
spaces  must  be  placed  between  them.  To  avoid  this, 
several  letters  are  cast  together,  such  as  fi,  fi,  ff,  fll  ana 
ffl,  and  formerly,  before  tlie  abolition  of  the  long  f,  there 
were  one  or  two  others.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  get  rid  of  this  kerning,  whinh  is  troublesome  in 
the  type-foundry  aa  well  as  In  the  composing-room  ;  but 
they  have  all  been  unsuccessf  ul,  although  Boston  foun- 
dries have  been  casting  them  f o  r  years.  The  best  known 
early  effort  was  that  of  Lord  Sbtnhope  about  1800,  but  it 
Wafl  again  attempted  in  Cincinnati  about  1850,  Tho  de- 
fect in  the  Stanhope  and  Cincinnati  plans  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  only  thing  which  was  done  was  to  change 
the  curve  of  the  beak,  thus  cramping  it  and  making  it 
deformed.  It  would  be  better  to  havo  it  turn  back  in  a 
curve  from  the  beginning.  There  are  certain  badly  cut 
fonts  of  type  in  which  the  plan  of  bearing  oJf  some  let- 
ters from  others  must  be  adopted  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  used  with  kerned  letters,  and  there  are  ocoitsionjil 
combinations  in  all  languages  in  which  this  must  be  re- 
sorted to  where  f  strikes  against  another  tall  letter,  as  in 
Lof  borough. 

Kettle -Stitch.— The  chain-stitch  which  the  sewer 
makes  at  the  head  and  tail  of  a  book.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
corruption  of  either  chain-stitch  or  catch-up  stitch,  but 
is  probably  from  the  German  Kettc,  a  chain. 

Kidder  Press. — A  lob  machine  manufactured  in 
Boston  which  uses  a  roll  of  paper.  It  feeds  and  cuts 
the  paper  as  may  be  needed,  Several  other  kinds  of  ma- 
chines axe  also  manufactured  which  are  known  by  the 
same  name. 

King,  Robert  F.t  of  Philadelphia,  was  born  on 
April  A,  18115,   He  served  an  apprenticeship  to  printing 
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with  Jjydia  ll.  Bailey,  becoming  free  on  April  9,  1833, 
and  after  two  ycara  work  as  a  journeyman  joined,  in 
Sunsom  street,  Alexander  Baird,  who  had  been  a  fellow- 
apprentice,  under  tho  firm-name  of  King  &  Balrd,  The 
house  was  very  successful  and  did  an  exceedingly  large 
amount  of  business.  Mr.  King  mastered  the  German 
language,  and  they  had  the  largest  German  printing- 
office  ever  conducted 
h  y  Americans.  He 
was  a  man  of  great 
energy,  a  member  of 
many  societies,  twice  a 
presidential  elector, 
president  of  an  insur- 
ance company,  and 
served  in  several  minor 
political  offices.  He 
died  at  tlie  close  of 
September,  1869. 

King's  Printers. 

— Those  persons  who 
by  royal  appointment 
In  England  have  exe- 
cuted the  printing  of 
certain  privileged 
books.  Originally 
these  were  numerous, 
but  of  late  the  Bible 
has  constituted  the 
chief  work.  The  printers  are  in  the  following  order ; 
1378,  F.  Flower;  157S,  Thomas  Wilkes ;  1577,  Christo- 
pher Barker ;  1680,  Christopher  and  Robert  Barker  ; 
1603,  Christopher  Barker,  son  of  the  last  mentioned 
Robert  and  grandson  of  Christopher ;  181(1,  Robert  Bar- 
ker, brother  of  the  younger  Christopher ;  1AS7,  Norton 
<fc  Bill ;  1635,  Charles  and  Matthew  Barker,  also  brothers 
of  the  younger  Christopher;  1645,  heirs  of  Christopher 
Barker ;  1675,  Newcomb  &  Hills;  1*7-,  John  Baskett ; 
171 S,  Took*  &  Barber,  to  begin  in  1739,  but  sold  to 
Baskett;  1780,  Charles  Eyre;  1770,  William  Strahan,  a 
share ;  1709,  Charles  Eyre,  Andrew  Strahan  and  John 
Reeves ;  180-,  Charles  Eyre  and  Andrew  Strahan ;  1830, 
Andrew  Strahan,  George  Eyre  and  Andrew  Spottis- 
woode,  succeeded  by  George  Edward  Eyre  and  William 
Spottlswoode,  the  three  previous  members  having  died ; 
1880,  George  Edward  Eyre  and  William  Spottiswoode, 
The  terms  of  appointment  were  for  thirty  years.  For 
brief  periods  there  were  also  Other  persons  who  had  ac- 
quired interests. 

Kiss.— When  rollers  on  a  machine  fret  against  each 
Other  they  are  Said  to  kiss. 

KlitTjimern  (Ger.J.^Brackets,  crotchets;  in  tabular 
matter,  braces, 

Kleioter  (Ger.).— Paste. 

KleiBtera,  (Ger.).— To  paste. 

Klopfen  die  Form  (Ger.).— To  plana  down  a  form. 

Klopf  hdla  (Ger.), — A  planer. 

Kneelajid.,  Samuel,  a  printer  in  Boston  who  began 
business  about  1718.  He  was  very  successful,  and  for 
twenty-live  years  was  in  partnership  with  Timothy 
Green.  Much  of  the  time  they  published  a  newspaper. 
The  chief  work  of  the  firm  was  printing  a  Bible  for  Daniel 
Henchman.  It  was  in  small  quarto  and  bore  the  imprint 
of  Mark  Baskett,  in  order  to  avoid  a  prosecution  from 
those  in  England  and  Scotland  who  published  tlie  Bible 
by  a  patent  from  the  crown.  The  fact  of  their  printing 
this  Bible  has  been  doubted  by  bibliographers,  but  with- 
out good  reason.  Thomas  relates  hose  he  knew  about 
it  and  why  the  Imprint  was  counterfeited.  Anonymous 
works  or  works  with  false  imprints  were  very  frequent 
in  printing-offices  of  the  last  century.  Kneeland  died  on 
Detemlwr  14,  1789,  aged  seventy-three. 

Kntb  of  Setting-Rule  The  nose  of  the  rule 

which  the  compositor  lifts  up  line  by  line  as  the  type  is 
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composed, — Jacobi,  This  phrase  is  given  thus  defined 
to  ebow  the  vagaries  of  English  spelling,  Knib  is  in 
reality  nib,  an  old  English  wund,  coming  to  us  tram  the 
curliest  time*.  It  is  often  wed,  as  in  the  nib  of  a  pen, 
and  is  tho  root  from  which  nibble  is  derived. 

Knock.  Up. — To  tnakc  tho  edges  of  a  heap  of  paper 
straight  and  square  by  striking  it  repeatedly  od  the 
opposite  sido.  Jog  up  is  mora  frequantly  used  in  this 
country. 

Knocking -Down  Iron. — A  piece  of  iron  ha  ving  a 
small  lea  in  the  centre  by  which  it  is  secured  in  the  lying 
press.  When  fastened  there  It  is  used  to  pound  or  beat 
with  a  hammer  the  slips  into  the  boards  after  they  are 
laced  in,  so  tbut  they  do  not  show  when  the  book  Is  cov- 
ered.  See  FowATtniKG. 

Kollationieren.  (Ger.), — To  collate. 

KollOak,  Shepard,  the  first  printer  of  a  directory  in 
New  York,  was  bora  In  Lewes  Del. ,  in  1750,  and  learned 
the  art  of  printing  from  Wilham  Goddard  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  served  In  the  early  part  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  but  resigned  to  establish  a  patriot  newspaper  at 
Chatham,  N.  J.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  removed  to 
New  York  city  and  established  a  bookstore  in  Hanover 
square,  his  newspaper  thon  being  entitled  the  New  York 
Gawtteer  and  Country  Journal.  In  December,  1786.  it 
was  discontinued  for  want  of  support.  The  first  New 
York  Directory,  issued  by  David  Franks,  an  Irish  book- 
keeper", was  issued  in  May  of  that  year,  Kolloek  being 
the  printer.  He  also  published  a  paper  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, N,  J„  which  was  af  terwards  transferred  to  Eliza- 
bethtown  in  the  same  State.  After  a  time  he  gave  up 
business  la  Hew  York,  He  published  mtiny  books  in  that 
town,  among  other?  the  first  edition  of  Morse's  Gazet- 
teer. He  retired  from  the  printing  business  In  1618,  held 
the  position  Of  postmaster  Until  1  830,  and  for  tlurty-llve 
years  was  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  pleas  of 
Essex  County,  N,  J.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  was 
for  many  years  an  elder  in  the  Presby  terfan  Church.  He 
died  on  July  38,  1839. 

Kolon  (Gei',).— Colon. 

Kolumae  (Ger.). — The  page ;  gerade  Kofumne,  even 
page ;  ungerade  Kolumne.  odd  page, 

Kolumnenmaep  (Ger,),— The  measure  fox  the  page. 

Kolumnenpchnviren  (Ger.). — Page  cords. 

Kolnmnentltel  (Gor.).— The  running  title. 

Koiamnen-BfeLse  (Ger.). — In  columns. 

Komraa  (Ger.). — Comma. 

KomplettleiBii  (Ger,). — To  complete, 

Kondltion  Flndep  (Ger,).— To  find  work. 

Konlg'j  Prledrioh.,  the  inventor  of  tho  power-press, 
was  a  German,  born  in  Eislebcn,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  on 
April  17, 1775.  He  proved  an  apt  student  at  school,  and 
when  sixteen  went  to  Lcipsic,  becoming  an  Apprentice  in 
the  printing  office  of  Breitkopf  &  Hflrteh  He  saw  how 
slowly  the  printing-press  performed  its  labor's,  and  de- 
vised plans,  as  he  believed,  for  accelerating  its  motion, 
He  was  unable  to  get  means  to  carry  his  ideas  into  exe- 
cution, as  the  Napoleonic  wars  were  In  progress,  and  that 
section  of  the  country  was  devastated.  H13  merits  as  a 
workman,  however,  attracted  attention,  and  he  received 
fin  invitation  from  the  Russian  government  to  take  con- 
trol of  an  office  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  to  do  the 
state  work.  He  went  there,  but  found  that  he  could  not 
overcome  the  obstacles  thrown  into  his  way  by  officials 
and  by  red  tape,  He  therefore  returned  to  Germany,  and 
shortly  after  went  to  England,  reaching  that  country  in 
1807.  Thomas  Bensley,  an  eminent  printer,  became  In- 
terested In  the  projects  of  the  young  German,  and  fur- 
nished money  enough  to  carry  on  tlie  work,  A  model 
was  first  constructed,  and  On  March  39,  1810,  a  patent 
was  taken  out.  He  had  as  an  assistant  Andrew  F.  Bauer, 
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another  German,  who  was  an  expert  machinist.  To- 
gether they  worked  on  the  plans,  making  changes  ass  they 
saw  them  to  be  necessaTy,  until  in  April,  1811,  it  was  Com- 
pleted, tho  first  work  printed  by  it  being  sheet  H  of  the 
Annual  Register,  it  is  said  at  the  rate  of  olght  hundred 
impressions  an  how.  Two  other  London  printers  j  oincd 
them,  and  a  new  patent  was  taken  out  shortly  after,  the 
former  machine  having  been  simplified.  In  this  second 
machine  the  Impression  was  given,  not  by  a  screw,  but 
by  the  form  alternately  passing  under  and  giving  an  im- 
pression at  one  of  two  cylinders  at  either  end  of  the 
press. 

A  machine  with  a  single  cylinder  on  this  model  weis 
erected  and  shown  to  the  newspaper  proprietors  of  Lon- 
don in  1313.  John  Walter  of  the  Times  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  ex- 
hibition that  he  or- 
dered two  doublo- 
cylinder  machines  on 
this  plan.  The  con- 
struction of  these  ma- 
chines was  attended 
with  much  difficulty, 
owing  to  tlie  lack  of 
ft  x  peri  en  ce  of  the  con- 
structors and  the  op- 
position of  the  work- 
men, and  Konig's 
path  was  filled  with 
many  disappoint- 
ments. One  was  com- 
pleted, however,  in 
1814,  On  November 
39  of  that  year  the 
Times  announced 
that  it  had  been 
printed  by  machin- 
ery. The  pressmen  in  that  office  had  been  kept  waiting 
for  late  news,  (lie  forms  being  held  back,  when  at  about 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  were  surprised  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sheets  freshly  worked.  Thov  were  told 
that  the  Times  of  that  day  had  been  printed  on  a  ma- 
chine, but  that  none  of  the  men  would  lose  anything  in 
consequence  of  this,  as  their  wages  would  be  continued 
until  other  employment  could  be  found  for  them.  This 
machine  could  produce  eleven  hundred  impressions  an 
hour. 

The  partnership  hot  ween  Ki)nlg  and  Bensley  became 
strained  after  this  time.  Machines  were  made  suitable 
for  Bensley 's  work,  but  Konig  conceived  tlie  idea  that 
Bensley  did  not  desire  him  t*i  be  successful  except  so  far 
as  the  machines  could  he  used  in  Beneley's  office.  Konig 
accordingly  left  England,  and  began  In  1817  with  life 
friend  Bauer  the  manufacture  of  printing-presses  in  the 
village  of  Oberzell,  in  Bavaria,  where  there  was  a  build- 
ing formerly  used  as  n  monastery  which  be  was  able  to 
obtain  from  the  government  on  easy  terms.  The  work- 
shop in  Bavaria  began  turning  out  presses  in  1533,  the 
peasants  having  in  tho  meantime  been  educated  as  ma- 
chinists, and  from  that  time  until  the  present  the  estab- 
lishment of  Konls  &  Bauer' has  remained  one  of  the  most 
respectable,  as  well  us  one  of  the  largest,  press-building 
manufactories  m  Germany,  Konig  died  on  March  81, 
1833,  and  was  buried  at  his  own  request  in  the  orchard 
adjoining  tho  monastery.  Bauer  died  In  lfluO,  KUnig's 
successors  were  his  two  sons,  Wilhelm  and  Friedricli.  A 
monument  has  lately  been  erected  to  him  at  Eisleben. 

Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  tho  relative  im- 
portance of  Konig  and  Nicholson  in  respect  to  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  by  cylinders,  Nicholson  was  a  scientific 
writer  of  repute  who  in  1730  recdved  a  patent  for  a  ma- 
chine for  printing  in  which  we  may  see  the  germ  of  the 
present  printing-press ;  but  he  never  took  the  pains  to 
reduce  his  theory  to  practice,  and  Ids  claims  arc  like  those 
of  tlie  Marquis  of  Worcester  to  the  invention  of  the  steam- 
engine.   The  inventor  of  a  machine  is  not  he  who  has 
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thought  out  a  plan,  more  or  less  imperfectly,  by  which 
a  thing  can  be  accomplished ;  it  is  he  who  resolutely  Sots 
xt>  work  and  conquers  the  difficulties  and  shows  the-  ma- 
chine in  operation.  In  this  sense  Kutiig  was  the inventor 
of  the  power-press.  Nicholson's  ideas  hud  remained  bar- 
ren. Perhaps  no  patent  was  ever  more  fruitful  in  ideas 
than  that  iu  which  he  explained  what  might  be  done. 
The  enemies  of  Kfinlg  assert  that  his  work  on  the  press 
was  a  failure  until  he  become  conversant  with  the  specifi- 
cations hi  Hieholson's  patent,  He  tlien  abiindouea  what 
he  had  been  doing,  and  began  working  on  the  lines  laid 
down,  iu  1790,  success  attending  his  cffoTts. 

The  relative  share  which  the  two  men  had.  in  tho  dis- 
covery has  been  discussed  in  a  volume  byWilliam  Blades 
in  favor  of  Nicholson,  and  in  another  by  Theodore  Goobcl 
in  favor  of  KBnig,  All  of  the  known  facts  are  contained 
in  these  two  volumes. 

Kdnlg  Machine.— The  first  practical  printing- 
machine  designed  by  Fricdrich  Kouig,  a  German. 

Kopf  (Gei\), — A  head ;  the  t*p  of  a  newspaper, 
Kopftitcl,  a  caption  ;  also  a  headline  or  page-heading  of 
a  book,  running  in  Mile,  same  milliner  throughout  the  en- 
tire book. 

Korrektor  (Ger,). — The  proof -reader. 

Korrefctur  (fter.).— The  proof. 

Korrekturzange  (Gter.). — The  tweezers. 

KorTektuTBeiohen  (Ger,).— The  marks  made  by  the 
proof-roadcr, 

Korrigiereu  (Ger.). — To  correct. 

HorrlgienatrLkelhaken  {G«r,). — A  wooden  con- 
trivance used  to  hold  the  type  necessary  to  make  correc- 
tions iu  the  form. 

Koster  or  Copter,  LfrarenB  JanSZOOn,  the  sup- 
posed in  vontor  (it  the  art  of  printing  in  Holland  between 
the  years  1450  and  1440.  The  first  chum  for  precedence 
foT  Holland  in  this  matter  came  from  a  Writer  lullncd 
Cooinhert,  and  this  was  repeated  by  an  Italian  named 
GLiiceiflwiini,  but  it  met  its  first  detailed  statement  iu 
Junius's  Batavia  in  1588,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  twenty  years  beforo.  Undor  otlicr  heads  have 
been  given  what  Is  really  known  about  the  invention, 
Junius  says : 

"  I  resume  the  history  of  our  own  city  (Haarlem),  to 
whieh,  I  assert,  the  chic*  honor  of  the  invention  of  the 
art  of  printing  is  justly  due ;  and  which,  1  maintain, 
may  be  iisserted  with  the  greatest  justice  as  of  its  own 
and  native  right  There  is,  however,  an  ancient  opinion 
which  alone  eclipses  onr  splendor,  which  is  inscribed  in 
the  minds  of  some  as  if  it  had  been  burnt  in  by  fire;  so 
deeply  rooted  that  no  mattock,  no  wedge,  no  pickaxe  is 
able  to  eradicate  or  destroy  it.  In  conformity  with  this 
opinion  they  pertinaciously  believe  that  the  forms  of  let- 
ters with  which  books  are  printed  were  first  discovered 
at  Mentz,  a  celebrated  and  ancient  city  of  Germany.  Oh 
that  I  could  obtain  by  a  wish  that  incredible  power  of 
oratnry  which  is  supposed  to  have  existed  in  Corneadcs, 
who  is  reported  to  have  defended  nothing;  he  did  not 
prove,  to  have  attacked  nothing  he  did  not  overturn—  so 
tliat  I,  the  advocate  of  truth,  might  be  able  to  recall  from 
exile  to  its  native  right  that  fugitive  praise,  and  to  raise 
this  trophy,  which  indeed  I  would  not  desire  on  any  other 
account  but  that  truth,  correctly  designated  by  an  an- 
cient poet  us  the  daughter  of  Time,  or  (as  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  cull  her)  the  test  of  Time,  may  at  length  ho 
discovered,  and  that  she,  although  hidden,  according  to 
Democritus,  in  the  deepest  ■well,  may  be  brought  to 
light ! 

' '  If  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  wore  not  unwilling 
to  engage  in  a  glorious  combat  concerning  the  invention 
of  letters :  these  arrogating  to  themselves  their  inven- 
tion under  the  guidance  of  God,  when  they  boast  of  their 
tables  called  in  their  language '  written  by  God ; '  and  the 
others  glorying  in  having  introduced  letters  (to  the  iii- 
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vention  of  which  they  assert  a  claim)  into  Greece  at  the 
time  when  Cadmus,  transported  in  a  Plucnician  vessel, 
first  instructed  the  ignorant  Greeks :  if,  again,  tho  Athe- 
nians claim  the  same  praise  for  their  own  King  Cecrops, 
and  the  Thebans  for  Linus ;  while  Tacitus  and  Philos- 
tmtns  bestow  tho  glory  of  the  invention  on  Palamedes 
the  Argive ;  and  Hyginus  attributes  the  invention  of  the 
Latin  character  to  Carmenta,  the  motlier  of  E vander :  if, 
therefore,  all  nations  have  not  blushed  to  seize  for  them- 
selves, as  the  peculiar  right  of  each,  this  glory,  which  is 
involved  in  so  much  douht  and  controversy,  what  should 
hfnder  us  from  reseekiug  the  possession  of  that  praise 
which  cannot  he  disputed,  and  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient 
right,  of  which  we  have  been  deprived  by  the  culpable 
negligence  of  our  ancestor  ?  I  inn  indeed  uninfluenced 
by  any  feeling  of  envy  or  malevolence  to  assert  any  claim 
for  one  by  culmnmatiug  or  detracting  from  another,  If, 
on  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  the  evidence  of  that  man  is 
most  untrustworthy,  who,  bound  by  no  favors  received, 
or  by  any  partiality  or  friendship,  speaks  boldly  and  free- 
ly what  he.  thinks,  my  testimony  is  surely  entitled  to 
credit,  since  I  tjlaim  no  relationship  with  the  dead,  his 
hell's  or  his  posterity,  and  have  no  favor  or  benefit  to  ex- 
pect from  them,  la  ivliiit  I  have  undertaken  I  have  been 
Influenced  solely  by  an  act  of  justice  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead.  I  shall  tliorcforo  mention  what  I  have  learned 
from  old  men  respectable  for  their  authority ,  and  distin- 
guished by  their  public  services,  wlio  have  asserted  that 
they  bad  their  information  from  the  best  authority,  viz., 
their  own  ancestors,  whose  testimony  ought  to  have  due 
weight  in  determining  the  truth. 

"There  dwelt  in  Haarlem,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  years  ago,  in  a  public  edifice  of  some  mag- 
nificence the  fabric  which  still  remains  can  attest), 
overlooking  the  market-place,  opposite  the  Royal  Palace, 
tt  man  named  I^aurentius  Johannes,  sumamed  Gustos  or 
j5Cdituus,  because  his  family,  by  hereditary  right,  pos- 
sessed an  honorable  and  lucrativo  office  distinguished  by 
that  title.  To  this  man  the  world  is  indebted  for  an  art 
move  truly  worthy  of  the  laurel  than  that  which  binds  the 
brow,  for  by  the  clearest  right,  and  by  the  most  solemn 
assertions,  he  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  being  the  inventor 
of  printing, 

"  Walking  in  a  wood  near  the  city  (as  was  the  custom 
of  opulent  citizens  on  festivals  or  aftor  dinner),  he  began 
to  cut  lettors  on  the  bark  of  a  beech  tree,  which  he,  for 
the  sake  of  amusement,  pressed  on  paper,  in  an  inverted 
order,  for  his  grandchildren  to  imitate.  Having  succeed- 
ed in  this,  and  being  a  man  of  talent  and  ingenuity,  he 
began  to  meditate  greater  things,  and  being  assisted  by 
his  son-in-law,  Peter  Thomas  {who  had  four  sons,  who 
almost  all  attained  consular  dignity,  and  whom  I  mention 
to  show  that  the  art  owed  its  origin, not  to  a  low  family, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  one  of  distinguished  rank  and 
consideration),  he  invented  a  more  glutinous  and  tena- 
cious kind  of  ink,  perceiving  that,  the  common  ink  spread 
imd  produced  blots.  He  then  formed  wooden  tablets,  or 
pages  with  letters  cut  upon  them.  Of  this  kind,  I  have 
myself  seen  an  anonymous  work,  written  in  the  vernac- 
ular tongue,  entitled  Speculum  nostra;  Solutis,  the  first 
rude  essay,  printed  not  on  both  aides  but  on  opposite 
pages  only,  the  reverse  sides  being  pasted  together  to 
conceal  their  naked  deformity.  These  types  ofboech  bo 
afterwards  changed  for  lead,  and  after  that  for  pewter, 
as  being  a  more  hard  and  durable  substance ;  from  the 
remains  of  which  those  old  wine-pots  were  cast  that  are 
still  visible  in  the  mansion  of  which  I  have  spoken,  look- 
ing towards  the  market-place,  and  which  was  afterwards 
inhabited  by  hts  grandson,  Gertird  Thomas,  who  died  a 
few  years  since  at  a  very  advanced  age,  and  whom  I  here 
mention  with  respect  as  a  most  honorable  gentleman. 
The  curiosity  of  men  is  naturally  attracted  by  a  new  in- 
vention ;  and  when  a  commodity  never  before  seen  be- 
came an  object  of  gainful  profit,  the  love  of  the  art 
became  more  general,  and  work  and  worltmen  (the  first 
cause  of  misfortune)  were  multiplied,   Amongst  those 
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ho  employed  waa  ono  John  Fau&tus.  Whether  he  was, 
as  I  suspect,  ominously  so  culled,  faithless  and  unlucky 
to  Lie  master,  and  whether  that  really  was,  hia  name,  I 
shall  not  here  Inquire,  being  unwilling  to  disturb  the 
silent  shades  of  those  who  suifer  from  a  CO  n^wii  ous  ne-ns 
of  tho  sins  they  have  committed  in  this  life.  This  per- 
son, Bound  by  oath  to  keep  the  invention  ei  secret ,  as  soon 
as  he  supposed  he  knew  the  method  of  joining  the-  let- 
ters together,  the  method  of  casting  the  types,  and  other 
matters  belonging  to  the  art,  having  seized  the  opportu- 
nity of  Christmas  Eve,  whilst  all  were  employed  in  the 
customary  lustral  sacrifices,  puts  together  all  his  master's 
tools;  connected  with  the  art,  seizes  all  the  types,  elopes 
from  hia  house,  accompanied  by  one  other  thief  as  an  ac- 
complice, proceeds  first  to  Amsterdam,  then  to  Cologne, 
and  at  length  settles  lit  Mentz.  Here  he  considered  him- 
self safe  from  the  reach  of  hi*  pursuers,  as  in  an  asylum 
where  he  might  carry  on  a  gainful  trade  with  the  fruits 
of  hia  iniquity.  Clear  it  certainly  is,  that,  in  about  a  year 
after  this,  about  A..  D.  1442,  the  Doctrinale  of  Alexander 
Gallus,  a  grammar  in  much  repute  at  that  time,  and  the 
Tracts  of  Peter  of  Spain,  were  brought  out  herewith  those 
very  types  which  Laurentius  made  uae  of  at  Haarlem. 

11  This  is  tlie  account  I  have  heard  f  mm  venerable  men, 
worthy  of  credit,  to  whom  the  story  hud  been  delivered, 
like  a.  burning  torch  transferred  from  hand  to  hand ;  and 
I  have  myself  met  many  other  persons  who  corroborate 
and  confirm  their  statements  by  the  similarity  of  their 
testimony.  I  remember  that  the  instructor  of  my  youth, 
Nicholas  Glalliua,  a  man  distinguished  by  an  accurate 
and  retentive  memory,  and  voncrable  for  his  years  and 
character,  has  mentioned  to  me  that  he  more  than  once, 
when  a  hoy,  heard  one  Cornelius,  a  bookbinder  who  had 
been  employed  in  the  office,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty, 
relate  with  great  emotion  the  whole  transaction,  describe 
the  history  and  progress  of  the  art,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  It,  as  lie  had  received  the  account 
from  his  master.  Whenever  the  conversation  turned 
upon  this  subject,  he  would  burst  Into  tears  and  betray 
most  violent  emotion,  both  on  account  of  the.  robbery 
committed  on  his  master,  and  of  tho  glory  of  which  he 
was  so  unjustly  deprived.  He  used  to  call  down  the 
most  frightful  imprecations  on  the  head  of  the  thief,  and 
execrate  the  memory  of  those  nights  which  he  had  passed 
with  him  as  his  bedfellow.  This  account  agrees  pretty 
nearly  with  that  of  QniTbusTalosius,  the  HuTgomastcr, 
who  had  it  almost  immediately  from  tlio  mouth  of  Cor- 
nelius himself.  The  love  of  Truth,  so  generally  the 
parent  of  envy  and  hatred,  has  induced  me  to  ontor  into 
this  detail,  in  tho  defense  of  which,  so  far  am  I  from  any 
desire  to  forfeit  my  recognizance,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
1  feel  more  determined  in.  proportion,  to  the  odium  at- 
tached to  it. 

"  In  defending  it,  our  city  will  recover  the  honor  to 
which  it  is  Justly  entitled,  and  the  arrogance  of  those  who 
are  not  ashamed  to  lay  claim  to  and  possess  the  right 
which  belongs  to  another,  will  cease.  This  truth,  I  fear, 
may  perhaps  he  disregarded ;  but  though  prejudice  may, 
amongst  light  and  careless  men,  prevail  above  the  argu- 
ment which  is  founded  upon  authentic  information,  I 
shall  ever  derive  consolation  and  delight  from  the  recol- 
lection of  having  manfully  defended  the  claims  of  this 
city  and  of  the  true  invention." 

There  arc  a  number  of  improbabilities  in  this  story. 
Elsewhere  has  been  given  a  relation  of  the  invention  of 
printing  as  derived  from  other  sources.  It  would  seem 
that  the  art  was  on  ita  way  many  years  before  a  book  was 

Subllslied,  but  Koster  overcame  each  difficulty  with  ease, 
[e  cut  reversed  types  of  wood,  invented  a  more  tenacious 
kind  of  ink,  changed  hia  wooden  types  first  to  lead,  after- 
wards to  pewter,  and  perfected  his  art  early  enough  to 
havc  his  tools  stolen  in  1441 ,  The  ininentor  of  printing, 
according  to  the  Dutch,  wns  Lourens  Janszoon  Koster,  a 
man  of  weight  and  substance,  who  Iiad  been  sheriff  and 
councillor.  No  such  man  lived,  according  to  the  archives 
of  Haarlem,  which  are  still  preserved.  Laurens  Janazoon 


tilled  these  high  employments,  but  he  died  in  1489.  Lou- 
rens Jauszoon  Koster  was  a  tallow  chandler  and  an  inn- 
keeper from  1441  to  1483.  Kepeated  entries  show  these 
facts.  Nothing  which  substantiates  the  statement  that 
cither  of  them  invented  or  used  types  is  to  be  found  in 
the  archives.  A  striking  fact  in  thia  connection  is  that 
no  printing  is  known  to  exist  which  can  safely  be  attrib- 
uted to  him.  If  Haarlem  was  the  cradle  of  printing  it 
was  a  cradle  from  which  the  child  disappeared  very  early. 
The  flight  of  John  Faustus,  with  tlie  types,  on  Christmas 
Eve  does  not  tally  with  what  we  know  about  Fust  or 
about  Gutenberg.  The  latter  was  not  a  servant  or  a 
workman.  He  had  property  of  his  own,  and  tit  about 
this  time  was  known  to  be  in  Strasbourg.  Fust  was  a 
wealthy  goldsmith,  find  he  been  a  poor  inaji  in  1441, 
and  then  been  employed  by  Koster,  afterwards  acquiring 
property,  lie  would  not  have  needed  to  have  gone  into 
partnership  with  Gutenberg  in  1460  for  carrying  on  print- 
ing, because  he  would  have  known  tho  ait  himself  and 
would  have  required  no  inventor  or  skillful  artisan  with 
him.  The  two  books  mentioned  by  Junius  as  printed  in 
1443  do  not  exist,  nor  have  they  been  seen  since  his  time. 
It  would  have  been  folly  to  flee  to  Amsterdam,  only  a 
few  miles,  with  plunder,  The  law  would  have  speedily 
righted  tlie  owner.  Cornelius  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
n  contemporary  with  the  invention,  but  to  liave  heard  of 
It  afterwards.  A  most  Important  point  is  that  Erasmus, 
the  most  eminent  literary  character  of  the  day,  himself  a 
Hollander,  ascribes  the  honor  of  the  invention  to  Mcnta. 
His  abilities  and  his  acquaintance  were  such  that  if  there 
liad  been  any  valid  claims  on  the  part  of  Holland  he  would 
have  been  certain  to  know  about  them.  A  singular  thing 
is  that  Koster  did  not  go  on  with  his  work,  even  if  his 
types  ■were,  stolen.  It  would  not  liave  been  difficult  for  a 
man  of  sucii  abilities  as  tlie  printer  of  the  legend  to  have 
replactsd  his  tools,  although  it  would  have  taken  time ; 
but  no  printing  between  1441  and  l4flH  in  Haarlem  is 
known.  All  that  tlie  archives  disclose  about  Koster  is 
that  he  whs  the  son  of  Jan  Koster,  who  died  in  143(1. 
From  1441  to  1447  he  sold  Candles,  oil  and  soap.  He  gave 
up  this  business  to  his  sister,  Ghertniit  Jan  Kostcrs  doch- 
ter,  and  in  1451  was  a  wine-seller.  The  Count  of  Ooster- 
vant  had  a  dinner  on  October  8,  145S,  at  his  house ;  in 
1474  he  paid  war  taxes  j  and  in  1483  he  piid  toll  on  his 
goods  at  the  ferry  when  he  left  town,  ft  is  not  known 
when  or  where  he  died.  A  dining  association  in  Haarlem 
enters  his  namo  in  1496  as  successor  to  his  father.  In 
1484  hia  rights  in  tlie  association  had  passed  into  other 
hands.  Thoro  is  a  pedigree  extant,  made  about  1450, 
which  contains  a  claim  for  Koster.  It  says :  "  iSiin 
tweede  wijff  was  Lourens  Janssoens  Costers  dochter,  die 
de  enste  print  in  dio  worlt  brocht  Anno  1448."  Being 
translated  it  is:  "His  second  wife  was  Lourens  Jans- 
soens Coster's  daughter,  who  brought  the  first  print  into 
tlie  world  in  the  year  144U."  This  is  not  as  early  a  date 
as  Junius  gives,  and  the  word  print  may  have  meant  a 
block-book,  an  image-print,  a  playing-card,  or  a  book 
from  movable  types.  It  does  not  assert  tlie  last,  and  tlie 
other  foTms  of  pnnting,  it  is  well  known,  had  then  been 
in  existence  for  some  time,  Little  importance,  however, 
can  be  attached  to  Hits  pedigree,  as  it  was  compiled  so 
long  after  tlie  events  it  relates  and  probably  from  hear- 
say. Nothing  more  is  known  about  Koster  in  any  way, 
Since  Junius  proclaimed  his  belief  in  the  invention  of 
printing  by  Koater  that  faith  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Dutch  nation.  Innumerable  festivals  and  celebrations 
of  the  discovery  have  been  made  in  the  various  cities  of 
Holland,  and  its  authenticity  has  been  inculcated  ste*d- 
ily  there.  Jdeerman  was  the  first  principal  writer  who 
sought  out  additional  particulars  corroborative  of  the 
account  of  Junius  and  placed  the  details  before  the  world. 
One  circumstance  that  he  dwelt  upon  was  a  statement 
in  an  old  English  book  that  Frederick  Corsellis,  who  had 
been  a  workman  at  Haarlem,  escaped  to  England,  and 
there  began  the  ait  of  printing  at  Oxford,  some  six  years 
earlier  than  Caxtou  did  at  Westminster.  As  we  have  no 
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productions  from  Haarlem  In  tile  years  between  1450  and 
1470  it  was  supposed  that  this  would  supply  the  miss- 
ing link  between  Koster  and  the  later  known  printers  in 
Haarlem  twenty  years  later.  But  Atkyns  declares  that 
tlio  priutsr  in  Haarlem  was  Gutenberg,  and  ad  examina- 
tion of  his  book,  with  its  evidences,  snows  that  most  of 
it  is  fabricated,  ftnd  that  there  is  no  reason  for  believing 
that  Oxford  bad  a printing-office  about  1408  or  Haarlem 
one  about  1400,  The  assertions  of  Meerman,  however1, 
have  since  been  followed  by  all  Dutch  writers  except 
Van  der  Linde,  and  the  faith  in  the  so-called  "  Koster 
legend  "  is  still  unshaken  there. 

A  statue  was  lately  erected  to  Koster  in  ttmrlym. 
Upon  the  pedestal  is  the  following  inscription  : 


1AU  HUMS  JAWBStlOH  C09TEU. 

HBTlIVnT.ATtD  HitlON. 
HUCCOLVI. 


IHTMMTWI1  or 
Tim  AHT  CLF  I'ULNTLN  <i 
TVITE 
MOVABLE  LE'JTHtlH 
CABT  OS1  MfTTlJ-, 


Another  stutue  is  in  the  public  gardens. 

KrehMel,  Charles  J.,  a  printer  of  Cincinnati,  was 
bom  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  February  26,  1849.  He  is 
the  eldest  sou  and  first  child  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Krehbiel, 
an  eminent  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  long  the  editor  of  tho  Christian  Apologist,  the  organ 
of  the  German-speaking  Methodists,  who  died  on  July  1  fi, 
lSBO,  In  early  life  bo  had  himself  been  a  printer,  Cliarles 
J.  Krehbiel  attended  the  public-schools  of  Cleveland  until 
Ids  fourteenth  year,  when  he  became  roller-boy  to  the 
hand-pressman  m  the  poster  department  of  the  Cleveland 
Leader  job-rooms.  He  remained  there  until  he  had  ac- 
quired a  good  knowledge  of  presswork  as  it  was  prac- 
ticed a  generation  ago,  and  then  entered  the  composing- 
room  of  the  same  office.  He  was  discharged  because  of 
his  refusal  to  take  a  case  in  the  news-room  when  his 
comrades  were  on  strike  for  better'  pay.  He  served  after- 
wards as  an  apprentice  in  the  Job  office  of  George  S. 
New  comb  &  Co,  in  Cleveland,  and  hi  the  office  Of  the 
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Toledo  Illade,  removing  to  Cincinnati  and  there  being 
employed  us  a  journeyman  in  the  pressroom  of  John 
Banner,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  com- 
posing-room of  the 
Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern. In  1878  he  en- 
tered into  partnership 
with  James  S,  Moss, 
under  the  firm- nam  a 
of  Krelihlel  &  Moss. 
On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Moss  a  few  yuan*  latyr 
Mr.  Krehblel  became 
sole  owner  of  th  e  busi- 
ness, which  is  that  of 
general  book  and  job 
work  of  tho  bost  kind, 
lie  has  repeatedly 
been  fi  delegate  to  tlio 
annual  conventions  of 
the  United  Typothe- 
tee,  is  president  of  the 
Cincinnati  Typothetas,  and  is  also  the  president  of  one  of 
the  leading  fire  insurance  companies  in  that  city. 

KxeiLBchen.  (Ger.).— The  cross  (of  a  chase). 

KulahenkOi  Daidd,  tho  greatest  Russian  printer, 
was  born  in  1830,  and  began  work,  as  a  roller-hoy.  His 
cm  ploy ei'  was  General  Davidchko,  who  took  an  interest 
in  him.  lie  made  him  clerk  and  bookkeeper,  and  finally 
rented  his  office  to  him.  It  is  located  in  Kieffe,  in  South- 
ern Russia,  The  building  is  the  finest  structure  in  tlio 
city.  He  Curries  on  letter-press  printing,  engravfng, 
lithography  and  binding.  Nearly  a.  thousand  liands  aro 
employed. 

Kapferattche  (Get.). — Copperplates. 

Kurbel  (Ger.). — The  rounce. 

Kurbelriemen  (Ger,). — The  leather  straps  below 
the  hed  in  a  hand-press  which  ore  wound  and  unwound 
a£  the  form  goes  In  and  Out. 

KnraiY  (Gov.). — Italic  This  is  also  spelled  Cuvsiv ; 
Kuisivschrift,  the  Italic  charactera. 
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1THE  twelfth  letter,  is  employed  with  medium 
ij-i  frequency.  In  lower  case  it  is  as  tliin  as  any 
letter  of  the  Alphabet,  and  somotimos  does  n  ot 
exceed  a  fifth  of  an  em  in  thickness.  The 
"f  capital  bears  no  resemblanco  to  the  lower 
case,  L  in  Latin  signifies  50,  and  with  a  dash  over  it 
50,000.  £,  the  English  mark  for  pound  sterling,  is  an 
L,  and  signifies  libra,  the  Latin,  for  pound.  The  other 
kind  of  pound,  that  of  weight,  lb,  19  from  Hiesame  word. 
In  book  catalogues,  against  the  imprint,  1.  signifies  loeo, 
place. 

L.  P. — Abbreviation  for  Itirgc  paper  copies  of  works. 

Label. — A  small  piece  of  printed  paper  affixed  to  a 
bottle,  jar,  box,  &c.  Labels  are  often  printed  by  lithog- 
raphy and  the  rolling  press,  and  are  always  intended  to 
be  ornamental,  all  of  the  resources  of  the  printing-office 
being  lavished  upon  them ;  many  are  done  in  colors. 
Paper  34  by  SS  offers  the  best  assortment  for  ordinary 
labels ;  30  by  24  inches  is  the  size  fur  fine  colored  print- 
ing-papers, and  also  of  painted  or  enameled  papers,  For 
libels  for  writing-paper  17  by  inches^  presents  the  best 
assortment  of  suitable  thickness  and  price.  Much  of  the 
art  of  a  label  printer  consists  in  knowing  what  papers  can 
be  used  and  how  the  slieets  can  be  cut  up.  A  large  order 
for  labels  can  only  be  done  with  proper  economy  by  elcc- 
trotyping. 

Label  Punches,— Sharp  steel  dies  of  various  shapes 
for  cutting  labels  in  quantities. 
Labors  (Fr,)r— Jobs, 

Labor-Ba\'itl[f  Rules. — Brass  rule  cut  up  into  cer- 
tain determinate  lengths,  usually  multiples  of  nonpareil 
or  pica,  bu  t  occasf  onedly  of  other  sizes.  The  type-found- 
ers and  fiu-nislitng-goods  men  manufacture  labor-saving 
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mle  in  all  of  the  various  faces  that  may  be  required,  and 
of  different  thicknesses.  The  most  usual  kinds  arc  dot- 
ted, light,  light  and  heavy,  parallel  light,  and  light, 
heavy,  and  light.  They  ore  cut  in  lengths  of  two,  two 
and  a  lialf  and  three  ems,  and  so  on  up  bo  forty  or  fifty 
ems  on  the  light  faces,  and  for  such  sizes  as  maybe  de- 
manded on  the  heavier  faces.  Founders  will  also  supply 
fonts  in  which  certain  small  or  large  pieces  shall  he  omit- 
ted. Many  founders  stamp  tho  size  of  the  piece  on  its 
side,  so  that  the  person  who  distributes  may  be  able  to 
tell  the  proper  place  in  which  each  piece  should  be  put 
r 


without  measuring.  Labor-saving  rule  is  usually  kept 
in  cases  made  for  that  purpose,  the  small  pieces  being 
sandwiched  between  the  places  required  for  the  largo 
pieces.    TUglit  and  left  mitred  pieces  are  also  cut. 

Labor-saving  rules  were  first  thought  of  by  Houghton, 
an  ingenious  English  printer,  about  184fl,  Tliey  came 
into  use  about  1S54  in  this  country,  and  liave  been  ex- 
tensively employed  ever  since.  In  job-work  they  arc  in- 
dispensable. Fifty  years  ago  compositors  cut  their  rules 
withshcaTS,  and  then  dressed  them  with  files.  Few  could 
do  this  accurately,  and  a  printing-office  rarely  had  good 
shears  kept  in  a  proper  conditiou,  Bulcs  wore  then  al- 
ways cut  a  triilo  long  to  allow  for  tho  dressing.  Since 
the  introduction  of  labor-saying  rule  table-work  has  bo- 
come  as  eiisy  to  set  a3  any  other,  There  is,  however, 
much  line  woilt  upon  Tfhich  tills  kind  of  ride  is  not  de- 
sirable. It  is  a  good  usage  to  have  no  join  in  a  rule,  and 
a  si  Ke  which  has  not  been  f  urn  ished  will  often  be  required . 
After  the  rule  has  been  used  for  some  time  the  joining 
becomes  painfully  apparent.  For  these  reasons  the  Con- 
gressional Printing-office,  whiob does  mono  tabuhix  work 
than  any  other,  does  not  allow  labor-saving  rule  tolas  used 
in  composition.  Single  pieces  avc  required,  and  these 
must  be  cut  in  the  office. 

Laced  In. — Wh«n  the  mill-boards  arc  attached  to  the 
volume  by  means  of  the  slips  being  passed  through  holes 
made  ir  tho  boards,  they  tire  said  to  he  laced  in  or  drawn  in. 

Ladles  *  Cards. — The  particular  cards  used  for  this 
purpose  in  England  are  smalls,  size  3f£  by  3^  inches. 
Any  cards  usee  for  ladies1  addresses  arc  sometimes  thus 
called  in  America. 

Lsige  (Gcr,), — The  gathering, 

Lajjen  Macnen  (Ger,). — To  lay  down  the  gather- 
ings. 

Lagernutn,  Alexander,  an  inventor,  is  a  native  of 
Sweden,  and  is  about  fifty -six  years  of  age.  He  was 
educated  as  an  engineer,  and  many  years  ago  made  such 
Inventions  in  manufacturing  matches  that  all  previous 
methods  were  abandoned.  By  his  plan  the  cutting  of  the 
wood  into  pieces,  splitting  it  apart,  coating  the  paits  with 
sulphur  and  phosphorus,  tying  up  tlie  perfected  matches 
and  papering  are  all  automatic.  He  early  had  his  atten- 
tion called  to  typesetting  machines,  and  after  twenty 
years  of  toil  invented  one,  which  was  used  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Sweden.  In  the  latter  country  it  met  with  more 
favor  than  in  the  other,  as  English  compositors  showed 
no  desire  to  havo  it  work  with  speed.  Mr.  Lageiman 
became  convinced  that  ho  had  not  attacked  the  prohlem 
rightly.  Too  much  depended  upon  the  compositor,  and  he 
therefore  determined  to  produce  a  macMnc  which  would 
facilitate  the  workman's  labor  and  make  him  anxious  for 
its  employment.  After  three  years  he  produced  tho  small 
machine  described  in  the  next  urtlcJe.  In  it  the  type  are 
caught  and  turned  as  they  would  be  by  a  blind  compos- 
itor, solely  by  the  sense  of  feeling,  but  much  more  quick- 
ly, certainly  and  thoroughly.  He  is  also  the  inventor  of 
many  other  mechanical  contrivances.  His  rosidence  is 
at  Jttnkflping,  in  Sweden,  where  he  is  tho  consulting  en- 
gineer of  tlie  match  works,  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Lag-erciaii  Tjpotheter. — This  is  the  title  of  a  small 
machine  designed  as  an  adjunct  to  the  compositor,  by 
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which  he  am  use  both,  hand*  for  setting.  It  consists  of 
a  funnel,  a  feeling  apparatus,  tumbling  contrivances,  an 
ejector  and  a  momhle  galley.  The  whole  does  not  oc- 
cupy in  space  more  than  a  foot  square,  and  weighs  less 
than  fifty  pounds.  Tho  funnel  is  fixed  in  front  of  the 
space  box  or  letter  t  of  the  case,  aud  the  remainder  of 
the  mechanism  is  under  the  case.  Seizing  the  letters  with 
the  right  and  left  hands  alternately,  they  nre  dropped 
into  the  funnel,  which  is  lined  with  leather  or  some  other 
smooth  material.  It  is  not  of  eonsequence  how  the  char- 
acters tu'e  grasped,  whether  upside  down  or  not,  as  the 
machine  finally  rights  them.  When  the  letter*  fall  to 
tile  bottom  of  the  channel  they  are  caught  by  fingers  and 
moved  along.  If  the  nick  is  to  the  f rout  and  down  the 
type  Is  released  at  a  certain  distance  and  seized  by  other 
fingers,  which  move  it  to  the  point  of  ejectment ;  but  if 
the  nick  is  not  in  the  light  plaee  the  letter  is  turned  either 
once  or  twice,  as  may  he  desired.  If  right  it  passes  little 
project! on 5 ;  if  wrong,  it  is  reversed  or  turned  around. 
When  !t  meets  the  letters  which  have  gone  before  all 
alike  have  their  nicks  downward  jmd  out  ward.  An  error 
does  not  occur  hi  ten  thousand  letters.  When  Hie  fingurs 
cease  to  hold  the  type  tt  mpidly  moving  ejector,  going 
back  and  forth  like  a  fan,  pushes  forward  the  letter  and 
the  line  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  Whon  a  line  is  nearly 
completed  a  bell  rings;  the  compositor  drops  in  a  space 
higher  than  the  Hue,  and  wheu  tikis  arrives  against  the 
galley  the  mecliauism  forces  forward  the  words  upon 
the  galley,  which  is  open  on  that  side.  This  receptacle, 
as  soon  as  it  has  received  this  portion  of  matter,  drops 
down  one  line.  Between  these  characters,  then  unjusti- 
fied, and  the  next  Is  a  partition  like  a  brass  le;id,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  galley.  When  the  receptacle  is  full  it  is 
taken  to  another  place,  where  the  lines  are  pushed  off  into 
a  Stick,  there  being  justified  by  hand. 

It  la  not  supposed  that  by  this  contrivance  as  great  a 
rate  of  speed  can  bo  attained  as  by  the  larger  and  more 
ponderous  machines.  The  compositor  by  its  use  does 
not  need  to  look  for  the  nicks  upon  the  type  which  he  ie 
setting,  and  he  eon  use  both  hands  in  picking  up.  It 
is  supposed  from  trials  made  that  this  saving  will  be 
from  80  to  t)0  per  cent..  Justification  takes  as  long  as  tit 
present,  as  docs  distribution.  Altogether  it  is  believed 
that  three  compositor's  will  do  as  much  as  five  can  now 
accomplish.  A  justifying-machine  has  been  completed, 
but  not  yet  showu  in  this  country,  although  used  in  Eng- 
land.  It  justifies  eight  lines  a  minute. 

Laid  Domrn.— A  print  strengthened  by  having  a 
piece  of  paper  posted  on  its  baek.  Such  a  print  is  de- 
preciated as  compared  with  others  not  so  treated. 

Laid  Paper. — Paper  having  lines  water-marked  or 
running  through  at  equidistant  intervals,  these  lines  be- 
ing thin  places  caused  hy  Wits  pressure  of  wires  fastened 
to  the  exterior  of  the  dandy-roll  or  wiTO-covcrcd  cylinder 
on  the  paper  machine,  under  which  the  paper  passes  and 
by  which  it  is  pressed. 

Jjatd  Up. — When  a  form  is  printed  off  and  required 
for  distribution  it  is  said  to  be  laid  up  when  washed, 
placed  on  the  board  and  unlocked.  The  same  term  is 
applied  to  a  form  placed  on  the  imposing  surface  and 
ready  for  correction, 

Laminolr  (Fr.). — A  macliine  to  roll  paper  with  pres- 
sure SO  us  to  give  it  lustre. 

Lampblack. — The  substance  used  in  printing-ink  to 
give  it  a  black  eolor.  It  is  the  soot  derived  from  smoke. 
It  is  characterized  by  a  total  absence  of  crystalline  struc- 
ture, and  by  the  exceedingly  minute  state  of  division  of 
which  it  will  admit.  It  may  he  prepared  by  burning 
organic  matters  rich  in  cai'bon  with  an  imperfect  sup- 
ply of  air  and  providing  means  for  collecting  the  dense 
smoke  or  coal  prcducecT  The  substance  now  most  used 
from  which  thfs  pigment  is  obtained  is  coal-tar,  but  many 
other  substances  are  employod. 

li&tty  -Duodoa  (Qei1.). — Long  twelvos. 
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Language. — The  means  by  which  the  thought  of 
one  iniud  is  conveyed  to  another.  Among  rode  and  un- 
civilised nations  this  is  chiefly  by  spoken  words  and  by 
signs,  tho  signs  being  the  substitutes  for  words  or  ideas. 
These  signs  ane  very  numerous  among  some  nations,  and 
many  tribes  which  do  not  understand  the  spoken  words 
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of  each  other  can  perceive  the  meaning  of  a  scries  of 
signs.  Lists  have  recently  been  compiled  of  such  signs, 
To  some  extent  they  are  used  among  the  most  Civilized 
nations,  its,  for  instance,  beckoning  for  "  come  hither," 
and  holding  up  a  finger  to  express  One  ant]  two  fingers 
to  express  two.  Among  deaf-mutes  tliere  is  a  very  elab- 

m^^z^&Hiy/^m  ion 
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orate  system  of  signs  hy  which  many  abstract  ideas  can 
be  represented.  Thus  Dr.  Qallaudet  can  preach  a  dis- 
course and  at  the  same  time  explain  his  meaning  to  those 
of  his  congregation  who  do  not  hear.  The  words  are  not 
generally  individualized.  Mutes  have  also  a  character 
alphabet  taught  iu  all  of  their  Schools.   All  sounds  are 

Pr3^XllfL.aiH4.>Ulp»lt<ll/^/^^^/)Dj 
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not  reduced  to  writing',  even  in  tho  English,  French  and 
German  languages,  and  some  express  ideas  without  being 
translated  into  words.  Before  the  Spaniards  and  Eng- 
lish came  te  America  the  Indians  had  methods  of  repre- 
senting Ideas  by  drawings.  So  many  suns  meant  so  many 
days ;  a  certain  number  of  persons  iu  one  posture  meant 

nOUIUIT  AT  JiDU  HI<J>II01-|'    U J^KHjTOVBO  IJJCS  fTGKpAN 

uajmci  hsb  Touuorovpo.  ncToiuaK  iiApeqaitoni  mtpHt 
t'Jiu  Hfu.l  Zljtau  mKAfi.  nntiujiiE  hrrcpAct  uuiq  hah 
Uiboo-f  O-IWJCA  HOTOpOH  UAU  CUM  UtppHT  i(I)H 
■  ITGMXUJ  ghja  HNHereovau  mtlij  npuwy.  otoj 
unapflMTOlV  CJjOTW    Gnt|)ilCMOC  hf.UUflH  fltOMA 
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so  many  enptives.  Still  another  method  of  representing 
languages  was  hieroclyphicaHy.  At  the  present  day. 
howovcr,  we  gene:  Tilly  moon  by  language  the  spoken 
sounds  used  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  ideas, 
and,  secondly,  the  written  or  printed  characters  which 
answer  as  a  substitute  for  them.  The  latter,  however, 
do  not  exactly  represent  tlie  former. 

Two  theories  of  tlie  origin  of  language  exist.  One  is 
that  the  words  were  received  by  I>ivine  interposition, 
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and  the  second  la  that  they  were  a  growth,  the  original 
language  being  a.  reproduction  of  the  sounds  of  nature, 
hearing  some  relation  to  the  thiug  li^elf,  Thus,  taking 
the  example  given  in  one  of  our  chief  encyclopaedias, 
where  an  TSnghsh  visitor  endeavored  to  ascertain  from  & 
Chinese  waiter  some  Idea  as  to  the  substance  of  the  dish 

FECEHIFJAH. 

he  was  eating;,  lie  inquired :  "  Quack,  quack  t"  and  re- 
ceived for  answer  "  Bow-wow  [ "  In  this  ease  the  knowl- 
edge was  definite,  but  It  could  not  he  extended  oil  the 
same  lines.  How  could  an  apple,  an  orange,  a.  pear  and 
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a  peach  be  distinguished  ?  Most  of  any  language  must 
have  been  a  growth.  The  miraculous  origin  does  not 
Imply  that  more  than  a  few  words  were  given,  and  inter- 
course can  he  carried  on  with  very  few  words.   As  clv- 

-MttA  ( l^fAj  HIA*  avtAH  HHtA  'ATA**  'CTltA 

JrT^ajr  •utittt  »amt  'jMwi  iia=ta  'wwt*  -*a*?  ram 
■lA^viBAsr  -aw  vsAta  -irtft^j  aASAAST  ■«  fiAfiia  'Jtvviv 
■!«in»  -ahui       -nm-it  -untA  -ihjuha  'ViimA^ 

.j^7  -jitiia  -iiHfiAff  'jiat*«T  -asa  -aaA^t  -jaaatia  -wm^A 

■S'JJAJ  -OA)  "USA  -A9A   ^tjria   rf^ST*  -AttMt  "ia™) 
BAKARlTiN- 

ilizntion  advances  ideas  aro  more  complex.  A  reeent 
English  writer  asserts  that  the  ondlniuy  peasant  of  that 
country,  the  Devonshire  or  Somersetshire  clodhopper, 
knows  no  more  than  two  hundred  words,  and  a  recent 

TPffl  HtWi  pSHI  :fWh  Mt)  D^sffln  rw  tfrftw  s™  rpttra 
nan  tDrtaei  "(B-!*  rome  on^W  irrri  own  "c*-^*  Iran  ttdt 
trflfes  Vtn  wo  ^  -fwfi-r-8  omttt  kt*i  :  tiktM  n«  w  dvi'jm 
■wi  rti*  Kip  T»n^  snn  nsi  n^s  wp*i  tiern  T*ai  twn  pa 
-.cmn  -rira  j™p  •■rri  trrf*  ie*c>i  tins  em  -ipi-vm  air 
nw  Brian  pi  Visfi  rpvmK  prAtt  w*i  sera*)  tpn  ?a  "mm 

American  writer  declares  that  lie  can  mn.ke  the  tour  of 
any  country  with  no  more  than  fifty  words.  These  are 
exaggerations,  hut  the  necessary  words  in  any  tongue 
are  few.   In  talking  with  an  Indian  the  word  "cow" 

tmS?  poicfrra  di)u<o  'j  1j>  cgvw  ficfn?  plnj)3  f"J 
nfib  ^DfiSD  nil  pop      ^inw      piroii  ipvjj  oafi  dibk1 
m»h  6";  dwto  fs>     dstj  hi  c^r-  D<»  if*  ^isdjji  m^Sw 
own  j'cfi  nfir  hip  Tijjw  hicn  i3i  nop  '1p  cnw^njni  o^y 
01)6  id  info  rJ    o;™  nfii  'nfifiij  127     f>i  qfii'in  fii  icfi 

BABBIKW, 

would  l>e  sufficiently  ncsir  to  include  the  entire  bovine 
genus.  But  we  have  cow,  calf,  ox,  bud,  heifer  and  steer, 
noil  for  their  flesh  beef  and  veal.  Every  increase  la 
knowledge,  in  comfort,  or  in  relationship  of  one  thing  to 
another,  increases  the  number  of  words  which  apply  to  a 
certain  subject,  Tkua  the  entire  Hebrew  Scriptures  have 
loss  tlian  four  thousand  words,  but  modern  Uieology  re- 
quires fifty  thousand.  English  words  are  tucreaaing  at 
the  rate  of  several  hundreds  ft  year, 


Multitudes  of  these  words  have  no  other  existence  than 
to  the  eye.  No  one  ever  heard  any  other  person  say 
"  huzza  I "  except  in  a  reading  lesson,  and  there  are  thou- 
sands of  once  common  words  which  are  dosKl,  except  aa 
tiiey  may  be  preserved  in  tins  writings  of  those  who  love 
archaic  forms,  like  Tennyson,   The  multiplication  of 

run       1*1  jiwu  iiwiilu  w  [px.  -n.  pilar  kwiin  ten, 

Din  7"1j  p:rtmhfl  if\vn  f<jt  pft  US  fin>  m  piDn  inwitrt 
jafcin  I*  TDHinS  p'n.  mto  nn  tUtd'h  -p  p^n  JnMiJirt 

[PHI&D  tin  r™  n'l  -inn  3>ln  ojCIo  ivi  Hoi  uflj  lloi  una  nn 
mn  tyifl  and  is  joiwn  d»i  -)UD>£B  oinDO  no  .[tnro)  |ifi 
')in.^)Diiw  pnse  n-fl  Bin  [nab)  m  'w  frUo  jp^rt  i*  \<t 

axB.wi.it  umssw. 

tliese  words  dKmands  vocabularies  in  which  they  shall  be 
preserved,  and  lexicons  in  which  they  may  he  defined. 
Grammars  are  troubled  with  their  irregularities,  and  or- 
thoepists  find  it  difficult  to  pronounce  them.   Thus,  as 

ji-vta  its  [W»  lis  ok  f         oi  l>?&  :  (n->irt3 

jawian  kauubohitt. 

lias  been  shown  by  actual  enumeration,  there  arc  only 
ten  thousand  woTtfo  in  an  English  dictionary,  excluding 
all  except  one  form  of  a  word,  and  omitting  words  which 
would  not  be  understood  by  persons  who  had  not  received 

rt^naia  .^LiUr^  ^uii        ^nirt  ,MuM  re".i^u  r<iL,T 

a  hotter  education  than  ordinary.  Our  late  dictionaries 
contain  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  two  hun- 
dred thousand  words,  and  all  of  the  forms  and  permuta- 
tions are  used.  Change,  for  Instance,  lb  given  in  the  pafit 

{tZ*-*^  X~mi}t>     f^UCf    l^^bhf  *1 

ij   fill^i  iU^ii'  P   tH3^  V  -^"fi 

STHUH, 

tense  and  participiaHy,  n3  clianged  and  changing  ;  it  is 
negatived,  as  unchanged  and  unchanging ;  these  have 
suffixes,  as  changeable  and  unchangeable,  cliungeful  and 
unchangef  ulf  and  other  words  and  terminations  are  add- 

(™j  l$±  «uj         $!T  i,!^?  Jiii.'  >Sii  Mi  Ji*  6J 

.e^^f  .li^tf^o  >]iu?74  &  JJu^p  C}^>^  ^  jiAu 

Jv«U  Uu^  ~p4!  ^  ijis^^t  i^u*  rj?TxipB  jj^tiu 

araToKUiO, 

ed,  as  cliftngcling  and  changeless.  One  Tccent  diction- 
aiy  has  twenty  words  formed  from  change.  Additions 
arc  continually  being  mode. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  with  the  examples  before  us 
in  English  how  variations  in  language  can  arise,  and  how 
in  the  end  new  languages  are  Anally  evolved.  Differ- 
ences in  pronunciation  separate  one  part  of  a  nation  from 
another.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Scotch  ane,  English 
one  and  German  cin  are  the  same  word,  with  different 
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pronunciations.  Ship  in  English  is  Schiff  in  German  and 
the  some  in  Dutch ;  but  in  the  latter  language  it  is  pro- 
nounced as  we  do  akiil  in  English,  Thus  the  same  word 
going  th rough  another  languugc  makes  two  words  In 
English,  This  change  of  pronunciation  was  first  reduced 
to  a  rule  by  the  eelebriiterl  philologist  Grimm ,  and  from 

jjlijj      tiJ*  t-iL  ^J.j-Li/j  ^  t«jda  jiy-*3  ei- 

him  is  known  ns  Grimm's  law.  The  ditlitulty  which  onu 
nation  has  in  pronouncing  words  perfectly  easy  for  niv- 
other  induces  it  to  change  its  words  to  suit  the  vocal 
organs.  Thus  the  Irishman  says  say  for  see,  tay  for  tea, 
fata  for  feet.  The  Welshman  says  as  for  z,  pronouncing 


out  of  use,  both  in  England  and  America,  except  at  the 
beginning  of  syllables.  Fewer  people  pronounce  it  dis- 
tinctly, farmer  being  spoken  fahmuh,  and  other  words  in 
u  aimfkr  manner. 

The  languages  of  the  world  are  thought  to  he  about 
three  thousand,  but  in  this  computation  very  slight  dif- 


ij^or  ^  ppf  4i*     ^  »Lii^r  ^ 

lUJU^  /^M^'  f^^T  <sf  f&M  fj?*  <W 

AUABIAU,  TURI1IBH,  IT  RSI  AN,  HiI,ATf4N  (Tw{>  SIKRh') 

hiss  for  his,  weiss  for  was.  The  Somerset  inim  substi- 
tutes r,  for  »,  as  say  for  any,  zed  for  said,  zako  for  sake ; 
out  the  chsmges  which  will  stipurate  one  language  from 
another  must  be  much  wider  than  this.  If  from  the  Sfime 
root,  the  other  changes  must  have  become  groat.  New 

XiFi        IK/"- *>p<l-wi i"         i       f&L&foi  \ffT  ^f?"J- 


roots  liave  been  admitted  fioin  other  sources,  new  pro- 
nunciations of  old  words  are  common,  words  are  cut 
down  and  are  differently  compounded,  and  there  are  va- 
riations in  the  syntax.  The  declensions  and  conjugations 
become  different.  Cognate  forms  reappear,  as  in  Dutch 

W     EST »  ff^TP  m  TIT> 
IP    bt  IP  T  n  -aa    T  ^>  ?r<T 

the  woi-d 1 '  uliedeti "  and  the  expression  in  the  Southern 
States,  "you-uns."  The  latter  is  "you  ones  "and  the 
former  is  "  you  people."  Yet  in  classical  English  no 
sign  of  tills  collective  plural  appears,  In  TTew  York  the 
rowdy  uses  a  d  for  th  in  words  like  "  with  "  and  1 '  tliem," 
This  has  sprung  up  within  the  eentui-y.  The  cockney 
dropping  of  the  h  docs  not  seem  to  have  existed  to  nay 
extent  when  the  United  States  were  settled,  as  this  per- 
version has  ny  hold  here.  The  letter  r  seems  to  be  going 

334 


ferencea  make  a  new  liingiwge.  Thus  Scotch  (Lowlwid) 
and  English,  Dutch  and  Ifclgiu,  Erse  and  Gaelic  are  es- 
teemed different  languages.  Three  families  of  languages 
have  a  considerable  literature,  the  lmlO-European  group, 
the  Semitic  and  the  Chinese-Japanese.  The  first,  of 
course,  is  much  the  largest.    Many  attempts  have  been 

*  win  *  wx*  ir  5m  htb  mm  iRiiuiR  ^  *r  wt  *nt  m 
^  IKU1KJ4  Tfn  1  ^jrt  ti^h  u  uiwiy<  !\  wr  v  1  1  ' « 1  1 1- 1 

Hrrtr^  yum*  m  ^ftrarsr  hi  1  *  Srt  jfamHi  *fwnT  w  y«*i)f  1 
4ttt  fij<trr  ^        giFT  i  s       1 1  h  tfs  ui^w  ui^wi  ift  & 

made  to  classify  tlie  cJtisting  spw-uhes  Of  the  world,  but 
it  seems  more  difficult  for  the  philologists  of  the  present 
day  to  do  so  than  it  appeared  to  be  half  a  century  ago. 
Many  points  then  thought  settled  are  now  regarded  as 
unsettled.  Much  labor  has  been  expended  of  late  in  ob- 
taining vocabularies  and  specimens  of  the  less  known 

CC|  QJp3  UJC  QO  33Cp  (5^3  GOOO  U  00^  DC|  « 

cocx]  oaoo  to3  05  Cioo  m  couj^c  co  »  {<^>  00c 

O  G(S  TO  Cj»j  CO  CCO  Si  Cp  OfcDon  COG  Cj 

«p  3300^         CjSOQ  ^lOC  COS  CO^©  (f^pC  Up3 


languages,  and  tlie  Bible  or  portions  of  it  have  been 
translated  into  miiny  of  thein.  Perhaps  fiine  hundred 
languages  hi  all  have  given  employment  to  the  printing- 
press.  The  most  considerable  collection  of  languages 
printed  in  one  book  in  any  English-speaking  country  is 
tlie  Lord's  Prayer  in  Three  Hundred  Languages,  pub- 

m'l  TiHilifl  AioriiiSti  Ikl>.»t  "AB^ii]  SfiVrn  fUnn  n»l  flifpssi 
V  t?.'/r^i>c  iiiri  niafi 'Ap7si*ui  itvoiTo,  Ki  jAin  iiVLiii  5poA»,  Smi 

Zatt  (LlUlAVTX  hfLJ^ITf fj-^     AJL^tU^miLj  X^DU^t^D^  ^KtO^Alb1  Tflt'lV  frt 

"Et&*  «3  Tu9f/Sjf  Ajfft^fer  EmUjis  'ASijiij  Saif  /A;  *=(f 
i^5(Pf.  Sous  or  it  jcjjiua^  it  jcmJ  a™%i  Htc^jiiamv  nrijj,  iur«* 

eitEEK  tt*e  eiEueV 

lished  by  Messrs.  Gilbert  &  Rivington  of  London.  Some 
extracts  have  been  taken  from  it  for  this  work.  The 
Amcrictin  Bible  Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  have  done  much  in  preserving  specimens 
of  minor  languages.  The  must  considerable  languages, 
judged  by  the  number  of  people  who  speak  or  have 
spoken  them  and  the  literature  which  they  contain,  are 
the  Qreetc,  Latin.  French,  German,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
English,  Kiiaslan,  Italian,  Arabic,  Chinese,  Japanese  anH 
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Hindoostanoo.  To  these  for  special  purposes  may  be 
added  Hebrew  and  Sanskrit. 

To  learn  languages  tlioroughly  requires  a  good  ear,  a 
retentive  memory,  natural  facility  In  the  combination  of 
words,  and  much  practice.  The  language  must  be  read 
and  talked  constantly,  and  differences  must  not  be  con- 
founded. It  is  frequently  Impossible  to  explain  them, 
and  tney  must  be  learned  by  repetition.  There  arc  sup- 
posed to  be  about  sixty  sounds  in  all  employed  in  human 
speech,  no  One  language  having  over  three-quarters  of 
them.  Dissimilar  spellings  may  hide  identity  in  pronun- 
ciation, us  in  German  Haus  and  in  English  house.  On 

TOY  is  IHCOY  IGNNHeeN  I'OC  C3M  PHO" 
M=eM  THC  lOY^^i^C  GM  HMGpiiC  HPtm.OY 

toy  nvcivsoxj  ixoy  Mvroi  vtto  ^nxtoxcjun 
TTXT^i  eNONTo  eic  i^focoxYM^  xoroN  rec 
ttoy  eCTiN  o  rexeGic  Rxcixevc  tcjun  iotf- 

iKBcnrpnoH  cuugbk. 

the  other  band  identical  spelling  may  have  different  pro- 
nunciations. Thus  still  is  pronounced  by  most  Germans 
shtill,  man  is  pronounced  as  a  Scotchman  would  any  mon, 
and  wind  nearly  iia  veent.  Jl&inlliur  forms  are  altered  or 

fine,  In  German  or  French  there  is  only  one  way  to  say 
sing,  I  am  singing,  I  do  sing.  The  definite  article  is 
omitted,  as  in  Latin  *  words  without  meaning  are  inserted 
to  round  out  the  sentence,  as  in  Italian ;  cases  are  indi- 
cated by  changes  in  the  endings  of  words,  as  In  Liitin, 
Greek  and  Gorman,  instead  of  being  denoted  by  preposi- 
tions, as  in  English  and  French,  In.  some  languages,  like 

HHRv/Vjf^lR  vAflHHfit.  +  R  \W3 

EnnntiAir. 

Greek,  there  ore  three  number* ;  others  Inwe  a  multiplic- 
ity of  personal  pronouns,  like  Italian  and  Dutch ;  and 
mony  transpose  the  verb  to  a  position  which  seems  wrong 
to  an  English-speaking  person.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
ample in  Dutch,  taken  from  Joshua  ix.  9  : 

They  now  said  to  liim  :  Your  servants  ore  out  (ef  a) 
very  far  land  come,  on  account  of  the  name  of  the  Lord 
your  God  ;  for  wc  have  his  fftmo  hcaTd,  and  nil  what 
(that)  he  in  Egypt  done  hatti. 

The  strong  resemblances  between  all  of  the  languages 
of  the  Indo-European  family  are  shown  by  the  foltowhig 
table,  giving  the  numerals  in  Sanskrit,  Latin,  Rueshm, 
Gothic,  German  and  Welsh  l 


words  in  the  foreign  tongue  with  tlie  words  In  English, 
Here  and  there  from  the  beginning  substantial  identity 
can  be  perceived  la  some  of  them,  and  practice  will  soon 
render  ninety-nine  one-hun tired tna  easy  of  comprehen.- 

uyH  MuiiTqjii  AiTili^]?  Izyjiji  Th  j\n4.yj\i^ /J^+i1  h^hus.  01  ras,n- 
OAlTliltzy^jiraa.^  yjinpTy^  q^li  hjinh^UHji  jiTT^H  rjcyji|ijjM* 
font  Th  lumu,\H.  liHrc^iiJf  ai  m  iretlc^ti.faTjiijt^H  yi-rQijt 
jutjvf^n  nmjvti|«'rm«,  tn  iijin  rfiTjimjin  ji.it  najinjiAqjiu,  Jinan 
jviiK  w\<n  ityis.  una  ty^-ret  iiSagi<1>i'}'  In  kins  qjvh  jiif.!|>ji. 
kosso-ooteic. 

sion.  This,  however,  gives  one  very  littlo  grammatical 
knowledge,  which  must  be  obtained  from  grammars- 
Study  of  both  should  he  followed  at  once.  To  acquire 
a  speaking  knowledge  neither  of  these  plans  will  avail, 

+  ,k=|r'Ytf  +  ltY  +  r'l+ltfU+JI.  *ntlYtAr 

*+iMY*  +  ^.r  +  i  ntnAf  S  bm  SfS  a  h 

Runic. 

The  method  most  usually  attempted  for  this  purpose  is 
that  of  Ollendorff,  which  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes.  It 
consists  of  interrogatories  and  their  answers,  arranged 
progressively  with  regard  to  their  difficulties  and  gram- 
fin  pe  mihtt  lojtp  lime  laiij  bjrjWELii,  ne  ho  taji.it  *olle  ]>n 
6jipKi|tiiii  vie,  I'flff  inn  j;jLeni b e  man  l*?-rf)]i  him  naejie:  SCub 
tie  peop,  unb  cly|»hc  ]iluh|ie  jtiijjne,  ;inb  Jin  Ejijirij  dan  je-hjjitxni, 
oxJo  enl  PhajiMMier  hiptb.  Wni>  he  cjme?  to  hij'  jfl-lj|iQ'S|nim:  Ic 
earn  Ioj'fip;  lyprtS  ups  fastKiji  mi  jic:  )js  lie  mihcon  hij  ^-]>|iCh£|Lii 
AUcLo-Hisoir. 

matlcul  relations.  Where  teachers  am  be  obtained  this 
is  perhaps  as  useful  a  method  as  is  known.  Dry  den, 
however,  pointed  out  many  years  ago  that  in  translation 
the  words  were  not  the  units,  but  the  sentence.    So  no 

+!«  <dw  4f+iTaMJ  n  v^rksasiK  s  s  b&ui«  smm  ■  sei 
hWiimiuu'F,  4*3  iht  ftsr^wrsnaM  P"?  eaiu<  #<f  mih;iiii- 

one  really  obtains  familiarity  with  tlic  spoken  language 
until  he  knows  a  multitude  of  sentences  which  convey 
their  meaning  to  him  without  translation  in  his  mind, 
and  which  he  can  speak  without  requiring  to  exercise 
thought.    Such  sentences  should  be  memorized  by  hun- 


Sanskrit. 


1  Eka 

*  Dwa  , 

Tri .   .  , 

4  Chmtvui1  , 

K  rantsbnn 

i!  ,  .      .  .  I  Stash 

7  ,  -    .  1  Saptan 

8  ,  .      .  .  Aslitau 

St  ,  .         .    W»van  . 

10  Das&ti 

sa)  .      ...  Vitiauti 

m  Tilmaat  . 

100   iSatam  . 


Latin. 


I 


Uno 
Dqo 
Tri  , 
Qnattuui' 
Qninque 
a#i  . 
Septetn 
Octo  , 
Novem 

Vifiinti 
Triglnti 
Centura 


Iiussian. 


Dm  . 
Tri . 

Chet.mi  , 

Pynt  .  . 

Stiset  . 

i  Hem   .  . 

:  Onm  ,  . 

Devyat  . 

I  Deflyat  . 

I  DTHtKflt  . 

I  Trltzat  . 
I  ato    .  . 


Gothlu, 

Gsirman. 

Welsh. 

Alii    ,          .  , 

Ein    .  . 

Uu. 

Tvo. 

Zwai 

Da.u. 

Thil 

Dre!             .  , 

Tri, 

FtflTUl'    ,    .    .  , 

Vier  .  . 

Fimf  ,  . 

Ffinf  

Pump. 

aaihs  . 

Seoba   

Cliiviitfh, 

Sibun 

SlH>3fl]L  .... 

waltb. 

Abtau 

Acllt  .  . 

WyUi. 

Nlnn  .  . 

Naun  

Naw. 

Tallinn  .... 

Zelin  

Tie«. 

TYBittejns  . 

Zwanzin    .  .  . 

Ujaln. 

ThrljeTffflvi:   .  . 

DrolBsl£ .  . 

Degor. 

TttilmiiWbyrid  . 

Humleii,    .  .  . 

Cant. 

HUXBF-AI.fi  IH  BEVBRA1  LANGUAGES. 


To  Require  ft  language  needs  grc»t  rtpplication.  Facil- 
ity in  reading  may  be  obtained,  Where  a  text-book  cannot 
be  had,  by  getting  a  Bible  and  carefully  comparing  the 


dreds,  and  they  should  always  be  short.  When  they  are 
learned  larger  ones  can  be  constructed  from  them  with 
the  utmost  ease.   Thus,  to  borrow  from  a  recent  book, 
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such  phrase*  as  "Open  the  door;  shut  Hie  door;  close 
the  door  softly  ;  "turn  the  handle ;  wipe  the  handle ; 
don't  slam  the  door,"  are  easy  to  ltra.ru  and  can  til  way  a 
be  remembered,  while  long  sentences  cannot  be,  as  for 
example ;  "  When  you.  go  to  the  door  always  remember 

fl  E3*3  3l*H  ntSEtiili  ■  &3  rfiM  (All  i  StnCIl  HfriEiSHjt'J- 

ulin'  ■  s  mob  gin'.  E£s%i  aoninin  FifiBisb'  [C3a(J5iT.L  i  no  Tin'- 
,Tiira  tDumrnr  nea  isnnaba  asm'  una  a^a  -  4iMS  HW  son. 
8  tana  fcaepianiiT  sBuT  SBffini  xifa  asfumi  ■  x  tsfls  ama  - 

CROATIAH. 

to  close  it  softly,  so  that  there  will  be  no  jar."  While 
the  first  sentences  will  come  almost  intuitively,  the  sec- 
ond would  require  gome  Lime  to  learn,  and  phrases  like 
those  used  in  philosophical  books  could  not  be  learned 


bi  tun  Hnnauniti,  nxs  upocRip3Kn  ihctuvro  visum 
mii  a.  ntp%.    a*.  ui(it  n,  *  hb(,t,  nut  mint,  r  up^  lira  m 
iun(Ei.    Ki  caom  H|h;,«f  »  ("mi        «t  iiniuim.    ICnnwO  nn 
KfinBTi     utrK  irat  muicti,  valour,  nuncnicm  ctjtii  ,  tnifO^^f ft 
■i  uiu  Km,  iueg  ui  on  k(wji  in  arii  niMia  iia7,tich7h14  lit  art 

CYETLLIG. 

In  less  than  a  year  or  two.  Reading  should  be  Incessant ; 
conversation  should  be  curried  on  with  !tny  nne  who  will 
talk,  and  writing  should  begin  as  Soon  as  possible.  A 
good  method  in  the  latter  is  to  obtain  an  approved  trans- 

flenlH  iea,  citipr  ^trtftjUT  +h  Tpcws  hat 
nplH  mfrpiTi  ttl  bat  nit  npin  AOpiH|i4  <I>paFirre- 

.jutAjjape  nj.pjniEnj,  hi  ■.jnjjeAenqliHe.  Sji  <ptita 

pMHOlt  Bi  SctOAlp,  Kpals  AoMMpAi-VOpj  ncHTps 
WALLACaiAlT. 

hition  of  some  English  clsissic,  the  student  turning  the 
same  book  into  the  foreign  tongue  and  afterwards  com- 
paring his  work  with  the  book.  No  competent  knowl- 
edge of  a  language  ia  attained  by  a  course  in  Ollendorff 

CoKpaTL  TfrHjiiiftTH  jrbru  yupi  am  it.ich  irTj  peiicwrb 
Orrw  CBOcro  t.  e.  b-a  pUsnoN'b  syjoaieoTB  t.  El  hi  towl, 
upejuim  ciCn  iiiiyrasir.,  npumoiiTCjiTi  nib  ONMXt  csoiixi>  co- 
itpcMClliiKKem,,  n  (iCHiTwuilie  nr.  IH.MiJiJill  0  Bam,  it  no  ispu- 
Bttywulu,    Hivtfm  Htcro  trt  AamiCKOWk  unniMcaiH  un 

and  reading  five  or  six  books  in  addition.  Only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  language  is  thereby  learned. 

We  give  in  this  article  specimens  of  the  type  used  in 
mfktiy  of  the  languages  of  the  world.  Some  are  repre- 
sented upon  other  pages,  but  in  general  it  may  be  said 
that  where  a  language  has  lasted  for  a  long  time  there 
aro  wide  differences  at  different  periods  andiii  different 
places  in  the  forms  of  its  letters. 

L&naton  Machine. — An  ingenious  type  casting  and 
sotting  maehine  Invented  by  Tolbert  Lanston,  and  first 
shown  to  the  public  lu  18S9  or  1800.  It  consists  of  two 
parts.  When  copy  arrives  in  a  composing-room  it  is 
taken  by  the  operator  to  a  machine  which  iu  some  re- 
spects resembles  a  typewriter,  although  larger.  Here 
he  operates  upon  the  keys  until  the  take  is  finished.  The 
keys,  however,  instead  of  causing  letters  to  be  stamped 
upon  paper,  perforate  a  roll,  each  letter  being  represent- 
ed by  one,  two,  three  or  four  little  murks.  When  the 
copy  is  completed  it  is  taken  to  the  principal  machine, 
where  each  particular  mark  Causes  a  corresponding 
movement,  insuring  thoprcscntation  of  the  proper  letter 
on  the  matrix  plate.  This  is  a  square  upon  which  are 
engraved  each  of  tlie  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the  sub- 
sidiary marks,    When  a  letter  is  to  bo  cast  the  plate  is 


moved  up  and  down,  or  side  wise,  so  that  the  right  matrix 
is  against  the  mouth  of  the  mold.  As  soon  as  it  reaches 
the  exact  spot  motion  ceases,  the  matrix  and  mold  are 
clamped  together,  the  type  metal  spirted  through  the 
orifice,  and  the  operation  is  complete.  The  type  Is  taken 
away  and  falls  into  its  proper  place  in  the  line,  and  while 
this  is  going  ou  the  next  type  is  cast.  No  justification 
is  required  with  this  machine,  as  when  the  copy  is  pre- 
pared the  proper  spacing  is  indicated  by  the  operator 
mechanically,  less  than  a  second  being  necessary  fur  each 
line,  In  the  casting  of  the  line  the  proper  spaces  are  cast 
with  It,  whether  en  quadrats,  tMck  spaces,  middle  spaces 
or  thin  spaces^  or  eny  combination  of  thein.  No  distri- 
bution is  required,  as  when  type  is  done  with  it  is  cast 
into  the  melting-pot.  The  subsidiary  machine,  or  that 
which  prepares  the  copy,  is  an  inexpensive  one,  and  can 
be  operated  at  home  or  anywhere,  or  work  on  it  can  be 
executed  months  before  the  casting  becomes  necessary, 
The  main  machine  is  operated  with  the  same  regularity 
as  a  clock,  type  being  east  three  or  four  or  any  other 
number  up  to  its  limit,  in  each  second,  and  the  same  time 
being  allowed  for  moving  the  matrix  plate,  the  casting 
and  the  removal  of  the  type,  in  one  line  as  in  another. 
Thus  it  can  he  employed  at  its  maximum,  while  other 
machines,  depending  upon  the  key-bomd,  will  sometimes 
set  five  letters  in  a  second,  and  at  other  times  there  will 
be  a  pause  o£  more  than  a  Second  between  two  letters. 
A  speed  of  thirty-nine  hundred  ems  has  been  shown  for 
two  hours  upon  this  machine. 

Lapped  P»per. — Reams  of  paper  sent  in  flat,  that 
is,  not  folded,  with  the  two  ends  lapped  over — thus  be- 
ing divided  into  three. — JowSi. 

Large  Cards. — A  size  of  card  used  in  England,  4^ 
by  !1  Inches, 

LtUffs  Court  Envelopes.— An  envelope  employed 
in  Great  Britain  to  take  large  post  octavo  in  half,  SJ^by 
inches. 

Large  Paper, — A  booli  printed  with  larger  margin 
than  common.  The  ordinary  rule  for  the  size  of  the  leaf 
of  a  book  is  that  it  shall  cover  twice  the  area  of  the  type 
surface.  Thus,  when  a  leaf  me;isuros  by  0J£  inches 
the  type  should  measure  nearly  4  by  7  inches,  and  in  a 
book  3  by  Sji  indies  the  type  should  measure  nearly 
2J^  by  S^,  If  the  type  page  is  much  larger  than  these 
examples  the  margins  arc  scanty,  but  if  much  smaller 
the  space  runs  to  waste  in  that  book,  and  the  volume 
might  bo  called  large  paper.  In  some  octavo  volumes 
the  type  page  only  covers  f  rom  one-fifth  to  one-third  of 
the  whole  surface  of  the  leaf.  Theso  are  then  always 
known  as  large  paper.  This  term  Is  also  used  in  distinc- 
tion to  small  paper.  The  latter  is  the  ordinary  edition. 
After  a  sheet  Is  worked  off  the  form  is  locked  up  In  two 
fihteea  with  much  more  margin,  each  of  these  being 
worked  separately,  generally  also  on  better  rjiiper.  There 
are  sometimes,  three  sizes  of  paper,  as  in  Johnson's  Ty- 
pographia,  puhllshcd  in  182G, 

Large  Poet. — In  England,  a  size  of  writing-paper, 
31  by  16^  inches. 

Latin. — The  language  of  the  ancient  Romans,  origi- 
nally perhaps  spoken  In  no  wider  extent  of  country  than 
the  states  of  the  Church,  but  destined  to  become  the 
common  means  of  communication  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  people  who  were  governed  by  Rome 
in  the  height  of  her  power,  and  since  that  time  to  a  great 
extent  the  common  language  of  the  world.  Roman  his- 
tory generally  dates  from  A.  11.  C. ,  or  the  building  of  the 
city,  7SS  B.  C.  In  the  inscriptions  which  have  come 
down  to  us  the  words  have  an  older  and  more  rustic 
form  than  in  later  times.  When  Rome  began  to  take 
the  place  of  ruler  of  tile  world  the  language  was  much 
enlarged  and  authors  of  importanee  began  to  he  numer- 
ous, their  Subjects  covering  a  wide  range. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Tjitin  was  ever  spoken  by  the 
common  poople  with  as  much  compression,  inversion  and 
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grammatical  peculiarities  as  wc  now  find  In  the  best  re- 
mains. Cicero  affirms  that  he  knew  only  five  or  six  ladies 
who  spoke  it  correctly.  It  was  a  long  time  before  Greek 
sank  Into  a  secondary  place,  but  from  Casar's  time  thero 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  language  was  most  useful 
and  most  generally  spread .  In  the  socond  century  of  our 
era  the  growth  of  the  empire  had  become  so  great  that 
the  influence  of  the  various  provinces  upon  the  language 
was  perceptible,  and  with  the  decline  oflionor  and  of  pat- 
riotism which  accompanied  the  reigns  of  the  later  succes- 
sors of  Augustus  and  Trajan  writer's  of  eminence  ceased 
to  be  produced.  Medicine,  law  and  theology  oecnpied 
the  attention  of  most  of  those  with  education,  but  after 
St,  Augustine  few  authors  deserve  notice,  The  Church 
in  the  West  took  Latin  as  its  language  everywhere,  and 
although  exceptions  were  sometimes  made  for  *  brief 
period  within  a  limited  territory,  yet  this  general  em- 
ployment, with  the  fact  that  knowledge  was  contained 
nowhere  else  than  in  Latin,  made  this  tongue  current  long 
af  ter  the  common  people  had  ceased  to  Save  any  knowl- 
edge of  it,  The  rise  of  Italian  and  French  began  near 
the  year  1300,  although  rustic  Latin  or  modified  Latin 
had  appeared  three  centuries  before.  Until  150(1,  how- 
ever, Latin  maintained  its  superiority  over  its  daugh- 
ters :  until  1300  lectures  were  given  In  It  in  all  European 
universities,  and  until  1643  it  was  the  official  language  of 
the  Hungarian  Parliament,  Professors  in  some  univer- 
sities in  Germany,  Holland  and  Hie  Austrian  empire  still 
teach  in  it,  the  Roman  Church  adheres  to  It  in  its  public 
service,  and  physicians  and  lawyers  everywhere  feel 
obliged  to  have  an  acquaintance  with  its  vocabula  ry.  Its 
old  importance  as  the  reservoir  of  knowledge  has  passed ; 
since  r?00  or  1750  English  and  French  have  each  sur- 
passed it,  and  ainee  1800  German,  After  1900  few  books 
of  high  character  as  compilations  appeared  iu  Latin,  and 
no  one  now  thinks  of  writing  in  Latin  except  upon  classi- 
cal, legal  or  ecclesinstiCFd  matters,  Colleges  give  it  far 
less  attention  than  formerly.  At  the  same  time  the  texts 
are  more  correct,  the  language  is  fetter  understood,  and 
the  peculiarities  of  the  tongue  sire  much  more  easily  ac- 
counted for  than  at  any  former  time.  Latin  scholarship 
is  most  thorough  at  present  in  Germany  and  England. 
Latin  has  given  rise  to  nine  other  tongues,  three  of  which, 
French,  Spanish  and  Italian,  are  of  the  first  importance ; 
one,  Portuguese,  of  secondary  value,  and  rive  lesser, 
Catalan,  spoken  over  a  third  of  Spain ;  Provencal,  used 
in  tlie  South  of  Fiance  ;  Romansch,  used  in  some  parts  of 
Switzerland;  Roumanian  and  Vaudois.  Together  these 
languages  arc  spoken  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  and 
are  employed  by  many  millions  of  peoples.  In  the  New 
World  aloue  Spanish  and  Portuguese  divide  between 
them  eight  millions  of  square  miles,  and  those  who  speak 
these  languages  may  reasonably  expect  that  iu  course  of 
time  there  will  be  a  bundled  millions  of  people  who  will 
understand  uo  other  language  than  one  of  these. 

The  lettei's  in  Latin  are  the  same  as  in  English.  W  is 
only  found  in  foreign  words,  I  and  J  are  used  in  most 
books  of  the  present  day  as  separate  lettei's,  but  in  the 
newest  English  and  German  typography  both  are  alike 
represented  by  I.  For  instance,  by  these  persons  jam  is 
written  km  and  juvenis  iuvenis.  An  instance  of  treat- 
ing these  two  letters  as  if  they  were  one  occurs  In  tlie 
English  word  hallelujah,  pronounced  hallelula.  The  let- 
ter u  was  both  vowel  and  consonant,  and  is  frequently 
now  printed  as  in  svper,  j  vs  or  cvbo.  K  is  little  used,  c 
being  employed  instead,  T  and  z  occur  only  in  Greek 
words,  and  in  the  earliest  times  i  was  used  for  y  and  ss 
for  z,  X  is  of  late  origin,  cs  or  s  liaving  been  used  in- 
stead. The  diphthongs  se  and  as  are  frequently  spelled 
out  now,  as  Caesar  instead  of  Oeesar.  The  case  is  laid  as 
in  English,  there  being,  however,  inoTe  q's.  m's.  l'fl  and 
n's  than  in  our  tongue.  The  q  ftm  he  transferred  to  the 
w  box,  and  that  to  the  q  bo*. 

No  rule  can  be  given  for  division  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  all  authors.  As  a  general  thing,  divisions  take 
place  between  consonants,  and  between  original  words 


and  theii'  suffixes  or  prefixes,  as  iu  tol-Iere,  dex-ter,  mul- 
tum,  eon-sultum.  Capitalizing  and  punctuation  are  the 
same  as  iu  English,  except  that,  as  sentences  are  fre- 
quently very  involved,  it  may  often  be  found  necessary 
to  use  more  commas  when  rhetorical  pauses  oceur.  No 
accents  are  absolutely  necessary  in  Latin,  as  none  occur 
in  the  old  authors,  but  a  few  are  at  present  used  for  dis- 
tinguishing apart  In  meaning  words  that  otherwise  might 
be  confounded,  as  hie  ^this)rrom hie  (yesterday).  These 
accents  are  tlie  dissresis  and  the  circumflex.  Long  and 
short  marks  are  used  in  metrical  works  and  in  criticism 
of  them.  In  old  Latin  printed  books  the  omission  of  a 
letter  is  often  shown  by  a  stroke  over  the  preceding  let- 
ter, as  in  dicta  for  dictum,  Proof  is  read  as  customary, 
tlie  copy-holder  pronouncing  every  word  according  to 
its  obvious  English  way,  and  spelling  ont  all  uncommon 
words.  Much  depends  in  regard  to  accuracy  upon  the 
editor. 

A  good  Latin  dictionary  is  indispensable  in  a  printing- 
office.  For  ordinary  use  a  common  school  dictionary  is 
enough,  but  if  the  work  runs  upon  the  classics  the  last 
edition  of  Andrews's  Dictionary,  edited  by  Charlton  T. 
Lewis,  will  be  found  very  useful.  All  authors,  however, 
do  not  spell  alike,  and  it  will  sometimes  be  found  to  be 
tlie  case  that  a  woid,  a  spelling  or  a  use,  unsanctioned 
by  the  dictionary,  rests  upon  a  solid  foundation.  New 
manuscripts  are  continually  coming  to  light,  and  old 
ones  appear  in  new  editions, 

Latin  literature  began  with  Livius  Andronicus  and 
Nk  vius ,  Ennius  was  called  the  father  of  Roman  poetry . 
Tcrentius  and  Plautus  wrote  plays  of  high  excellence. 
The  goldeu  age  of  Latin  literature  is  usually  reckoned 
from  the  death  of  Sylla  to  that  of  Augustus  (78  D.  C.  to 
A.  D.  14).  Among  tlie  great  authors  produced  by  Rome 
were  Virgil,  Horace,  Lueretius,  Catullus,  Ovid,  Llvy, 
Sallust,  TibuHus,  Ofesar,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Juvenal,  Mar- 
tial, Tacitus  and  Pliny.  Examples  of  almost  every  kind 
of  writing,  except  the  novel,  were  produced  by  them,  and 
three  of  them  wfll  probably  continue  to  Udluence  human 
thought  and  literature  until  the  end  of  time.  Yirgil's 
poetry  has  been  imitated  in  cvctv  country  and  by  every 
age  ;  Cicero  has  formed  the  model  for  graceful  critics 
and  pleasing  orators,  and  Horace  is  still  read  and  ad- 
mired by  those  who  desire  to  see  apt  criticism,  sagacious 
remarks,  neat  turns  of  sentence,  united  with  admirable 
form  and  a  consummate  knowledge  of  the  world.  Books 
were  written  in  Latin  almost  exclusively  for  the  first 
fourteen  centimes  of  Our  era,  and  after  the  modern 
tongues  had  appeared  and  had  developed  much  litera- 
ture many  authora  continued  to  use  the  learned  speech 
of  the  Western  Empire  for  some,  if  not  nil,  of  their  pro- 
ductions, including  Milton,  Erasmus,  Buchanan  and  Ba- 
con.  Milton's  I^tin  poems  are  much  esteemed. 

Latin  grammar  is  very  complicated.  The  principal 
words  form  their  various  changes  and  denote  their  vari- 
ous relations  by  modificatiofls  ui  their  endings,  and  the 
place  which  each  is  to  occupy  in  the  sentence  is  conse- 
quently not  determined  by  precedent.  Inversions,  there- 
fore, are  very  common,  and  it  is  the  rule,  when  attention 
is  to  be  called  to  any  particular  idea  or  word,  to  place 
that  at  the  beginning  of  tike  sentence.  There  is  no  arti- 
cle ;  the  demonstrative  pronouns  are  used  for  this  pur- 
pose when  it  Incomes  necessary,  hut  that  is  not  often. 
The  mums  hti  ve  sis  cafes,  endings  carrying  the  force  of 
a  preposition.  In  consequence  prepositions  are  not  so 
necessary  as  iu  English,  There  are  three  kinds  of  gen- 
der, masculine,  feminine  and  neuter,  neither  bearing  any 
necessary  relation  to  the  sex  of  the  person  or  thing  de- 
scribed. Adjectives  and  pronouns  are  both  declined  and 
liave  case  and  number.  There  are  six  tenses  to  the  verb 
and  two  voices.  Long  and  careful  study  is  necessary  to 
acquire  Latin  to  an  extent  Sufficient  to  be  useful.  Asa 
specimen  of  Latin  Is  quoted  part  of  a  poem  by  Claude 
Tjouis  Thiboust  in  1764,  giving  an  exact  idea  Of  a  print- 
ing-office at  that  day.  It  should  bo  remarked  that  there 
is,  of  course,  no  warrant  in  classical  Latin  for  the  use  of 
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the  words  which  arc  employed  in  technical  sensos  by 
printers,  sb  printing  did  not  exist  in  early  times ; 

COMPOSITOR. 

■7  am  speetBrt  inYnt  qusonam  olnt  nmnera  atantis 
corrtEosttoriS  j  Imbet  di  visas  ordine  Camsee 
fliiaeane  notas ;  Mriptoium  imstabitur  sre  tenortm. 
Mirage  lmiirt  softs  hroprliiS  ana  Si[,'Ji»  lefttjntem 
E  Loeiiltfi,  Quia,  ut  nnji  reddtmit  ast^Ula,  Tenon  it 
fiub  Parnlam,  Spa-tiis  fbsjvmefetii;  singula  vertjit 
Lines,  nun  debet  reliquls  fibkingliii'  csea 
Hand  etenlra  posset  ijuri*[.i'biga  Paglnt  funs, 
Exspecta  donee  fuerlt  composta  Tubolla ; 
Tile  ministerfimi  peragena,  in  moiinoiNi  Icyl 
Inipcmet  tabnlfim,  disponent  oi'dlne  cniicfn, 
VertwrnTn  nt  serlem  sei'vei  leplloata.  papyrus, 
LJfna  locat ;  tlunois  111am  conabftnr  arete 
In  quadra  den  Bare  iteratts  Ictlbus ;  ulla. 
Lltbera  non  reoidat,  tentubit ;  dernde  levabtt. 
Fit  primum  Sp&chnen  ;  corrector  mendc  perltui 
Expnngit,  imla.tmj  uignans  In  marffine  oharta;, 
Ut  temii  retraliantur  Aou  de  ooi'ikurs  farmEB, 

Ti-cmslation. 

Let  lis  see  now  what  Is  the  duty  of  the  compositor, 
who  is  always  standing.  I  perceivo  before  him  cases, 
where  all  the  letters  are  ranged  in  order  in  the  boxes. 
He  imitates  by  their  means  the  rarest  masterpiece  of 
writing.  I  admire  his  learned  activity,  which  draws 
from  each  bos  the  letter  appropriate  to  that  whieh  lie 
reads  in  hla  copy.  Banged  one  by  one  w  Itliiri  his  stick,  a 
space  separates  each  word.  He  gives  to  all  his  linos  an 
equal  length,  for  without  this  attention  the  page  could 
not  be  tied  and  well  made-up  On  the  galley.  Wait  till 
the  m  atter  si  mil  he  enti  rely  set.  You  will  see  Mm ,  f  aitli- 
i nl  to  his  art,  eaiTy  it  at  first  to  a  polished  stone,  lay  ft 
down  with  ordor  and  with  great  cave,  in  order  that  the 
impression  shall  every  where  take  well  upon  the  paper. 
For  this  lie  places  furniture  and  takes  quoins,  "with  whieh 
he  locks  up  the  fbrin  by  redoubled  blows.  Ho  raises  it 
after  wards  to  see  tliat  nothing  moves  and  no  letters  fall. 
After  trying  It  he  lif  Is  the  form,  Then  he  takes  the  first 
proof.  A  skillful  corrector  murks  tlie  errors  on  tho  mar- 
gin with  his  pen,  and  the  compositor  afterwards  corrects 
fliem  in  the  form  by  means  of  a  bodkin,  with  which  he 
raisos  tho  letters, 

Lauf hurache  ((ler.).^The  errand-hoy,  the  devil. 

Lii  lifer  (Gor.). — Tho  bray  or. 

Laupe  (Ger,)  — Lye. 

Lft-ngenXessel  (Grcr.).— The  lye- jar. 

Lavage  (Fr.). — Washing ;  used  coneeming  the  wash- 
ing of  a.  form, 

LitratniB,  dellB.I'owna  (Ital.),  — Washing  the  form. 
Laver  (Fr.).— To  wash. 

Law  Calf. — Calf  leather  which  is  completely  uncol- 
ored,  the  natural  color  being,  as  described  by  some  Amer- 
ican humorist,  that  of  underdone  pie-cnist. 

Law  Printing,— This  is  a  very  large  portion  of  tlie 
printing  business.  Litigation  is  always  going  on,  and 
all  of  the  superior  courts  of  e  very  State,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  United  States,  require  the  briefs  or  law  cases  be- 
fore them  to  be  printed.  The  usual  number  of  copies  la 
from  twenty  to  thirty,  the  price  now  being  in  New  York 
eighty-five  cents  a  page,  of  wliich  tlie  compositor  gets 
fifty  Jour.  Out  of  tlie  other  thirty -one  cents  tlie  piesa- 
work,  paper,  proof-reading,  miike-up  and  all  other  ex- 
penses must  be  paid.  It  is  consequently  unremunera- 
tfve.  In  New  York  city  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  is 
done  by  eight  firms,  which  have  learned  by  experience 
how  to  do  it  quickly.  Three  of  these  houses  each  have 
twenty -five  thousand  pounds  or  over  of  type  used  for 
no  other  purpose,  the  size  being  small  plea,  nothing  leas 
being  allowed  by  the  courts.  Larger  type  is  sometimes 
used.  The  late  William  A.  Beach,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
used  always  to  print  his  cases  in  pica,  double  leaded. 
The  size  of  the  page  in  New  York  is  SJ^  by  7  inches,  nnd 
down  the  side  are  placed  the  folios.   They  are  not  in- 
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eluded  iu  the  square  of  tlie  page.  These  are  kept  stand- 
ing, so  that  all  that  needs  to  be  done  with  them  Is  to  pick 
them  up,  Two  sizes  of  papeT  are  used,  33  by  33  and  %% 
Xyf  38,  the  diiTeience  in  the  margin  being  all  on  the  out- 
side, the  headpieces  and  gutters  being  alike.  A  good 
weight  for  the  former  is  forty-oigbtpounds,  and  for  tlie 
latter  forty  pounds  to  the  ream.  When  tlie  copy  comes 
in  from  the  lawyer  it  is  cut  up  into  short  takes  of  about 
a  thousand  ems  fetch,  and  these  are  emptied  upon  gulleys 
in  older.  Within  two  hours  after  the  first  take  has  been 
given  out  the  proof-readers  should  have  a  proof,  and  in 
thiue  or  three  and  a  half  hours  the  make-up  should  begin. 
Law  pages  are  generally  imposed  four  pages  at  a  time, 
bnt  sometimes  in  eight.  Tlie  cliascs  shoukf be  especially 
adapted  for  than.  Those  used  iu  one  office  in  New  York 
are  of  cast  iron,  all  of  the  furniture  being  cast  in  them, 
tiiat  is,  the  furniture  at  the  head  and  centre.  At  the  side 
there  is  only  enough  room  for  tlie  sidestick  and  the 
quoins.  These  are  preferably  of  metal.  In  an  office 
wliich  does  much  of  this,  work  It  is  desirable  to  hove  the 
press  in  the  composing-room,  so  that  no  time  need  be  lost 
in  carry  ing  the  forms  baek  and  forth.  It  Should  be  where 
there  is  a  good  light.  Tlie  f  umituro  around  the  chase  on 
the  bed  being  right,  the  edition  can  be  printed  off  very 
quickly.  One  man  on  law  work  can  make  up  and  im- 
poso  one  hundred  pages  in  a  day,  if  his  side  folios  are  all 
set.  which  will  enable  him  to  keep  up  with  twenty  com- 
positors. If  a  case  is  to  be  made  up  in  a  still  greater 
hurry  than  this,  one  man  divides  the  pages,  adding  slugs 
if  they  are  short ;  a  second  man  puts  On  the  folios,  head 
and  side ;  ft  third  ties  up  and  puts  the  pages  On  thestone, 
and  a  fourth  locks  -up.  It  would  be  possible,  by  putting 
on  good  men,  working  long  hours,  and  adding  help  when 
one  of  these  lagged  behind,  to  make  up  a  thousand  pages 
in  a  day,  but  so  far  no  American  orllce  has  been  required 
to  do  more  than  two  hundred  in  a  day  on  the  same  case, 
Evisry tiling  must  be  in  abundance,  and  there  must  be 
strict  order,  if  large  works  in  law  are  to  be  quickly  exe- 
cute*], Iu  offices  in  the  smaller  cities  when  a  very  large 
ease  comes  in,  say  ftvo  hundred  pages  to  be  done  in  a 
week,  and  the  resources  of  tlie  establishment  ure  unequal 
to  it,  the  lawyer  would  undoubtedly  give  his  consent  to 
its  being  printed  in  two  or  three  offices.  In  this  ease  the 
parent  office  could  take,  SFiy,  from  pages  1  to  356,  inclu- 
sive ;  the  next  from  257  to  512,  and  the  third  from  513  to 
the  end,  The  copy  is  to  be  divided  in  three  equal  divi- 
sions, eai-h  supposed  to  be  about  One  hundred  and  sixty 
or  one  hundred  and  seventy  pages,  although  they  may 
run  up  ten  or  twenty  pages  more.  Kacli  of  the  tJirco 
offices  then  proceeds  with  Its  work  and  completes  it  as  if 
it  were  a  aepurate  case.  When  done  it  will  collate  thus  : 
Pages  1  to  193,  first  office;  blank,  pages  I9i  to  356 ; 
second  establishment,  pages  357  to  486;  blank,  pages 
48T  to  51S ;  third  establishment,  pages  513  to  690.  In 
this  way  three  offices  am  be  employed  on  tlie  one  case, 
and  neither  need  pay  any  attention  to  the  others.  When 
Ko,  1  ends  a  note  should  be  inserted  on  the  page  that  the 
next  page  after  193  is  257,  and  the  second  should  have  a 
note  in  a  similar  way  that  page  486  is  succeeded  by  CIS. 
All  that  will  be  wrong  about  this  case  will  be  the  number- 
ing, and  neither  lawyer  nor  judge  will  interfere,  That 
could  not  be  done  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  for  the  law- 
yens  would  not  give  their  consent,  thinking  that  the  ease 
should  have  been  refused  if  the  capabilities  of  the  estab- 
lishment were  not  equal  to  it,  and  this  phm  cannot  be 
adopted  on  any  other  kind  of  wotIe.  Instanees  are  known, 
however,  where  pages  for  stereotyping  were  thus  set  up 
on  other  books,  and  the  figures  at  the  head  of  the  second 
part  all  changed  afterwards  in  tho  plates.  Notes  in  law 
cases  are  usually  in  brevier.  A  blank  line  is  used  in  many 
ollices  between  paragraphs,  and  when  references  in  bre- 
vier to  authorities  are  given  in  Bipartite  lines  several 
quadrat  lines  follow,  so  that  tho  lawyer  can  write  in 
Other  references,  There  are  well-known  abbreviations 
to  the  authorities  quoted,  all  that  is  required  being  to 
make  them  definite. 
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Xiamr  Woilc. — A  genernl  term  for  legal  work  of  any 
kind. 

Xj&y. — This  refers  to  the  position  of  tlie  print  on  it 
sheet  of  paper. — JaeoM    It  also  refers  to  imposition  of 

pages. 

Lay  Down, — To  put  pages  on  the  stone  for  imposi- 
tion. 

Lay  Marks. — The  marks  or  stops  used  for  laying  the 
sheet  to  in  printing. 

Lay  of  the  Caee. — The  position  in  whlnh  the  boxes 
used  by  a  compositor  are  arranged  in  his  cases.  There 
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is  a  degree  of  similarity  in  the  lay  of  all  countries  which 
use  the  German  Or  Rom  art  characters,  and  this  is  roughly 
alphabetical,  The  earliest  Ctiat;  known  to  the  present 
writer  is  one,  of  a  little  before  1700.  Wolffger  shows 
how  the  Boinjin  case  was-  laid  in  Germany  tit  that  time. 
Only  the  centre  of  the  Case  is  shown  herowith,  it  heing 
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gigantic,  with  every  character  in  one  case,  At  the  bot- 
tom of  tho  case,  aud  nearest  tlie  hand,  were  the  boxes  as 
shown  in  the  diagram  above. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  b  c  are  together,  as  are  d  and  e ; 
%  ends  the  lower  row  and  h  begins  tlie  next ;  then  come 


1  in  n  o  p  q,  with  tlie  interposition  of  i  ;  then  ituv^ 
y  z,  r  being  in  the  eentre.  The  alphabet  begins  in  tlie 
lower  row,  and  thou  ascends  to  the  next  one,  and  after 
that  to  the  third.  The  earliest  English  ease  is  that  shown 
byMoxon  in  1083, 

This  is  aubstanth illy  the  lower  case  of  to-day  in  Eng- 
land, where  tlie  figures  arc  in  the  upper  case,  but  of 
course  with  some  modifications.  There  is  no  exclama- 
tion mark ;  the  semicolon  is  now  transposed,  the  comma 
thus  being  forced  where  Moxon  has  w,  and  that  taking 
the  place  of  cj..  This  last  letter  pushes  up  x  and  takes 
it3  place  at  tlie  comer,  and  that  removes  v,  to  where  the 
semicolon  was.  The  long  s  with  its  combinations  must 
have  been  provided  with  places,  but  when  it  ceased  to 
be  used,  about  1800,  a  number  of  extra  boxes  were  avail- 
able and  s  itself  took  the  space  formerly  given  to  long 
s  and  to  f.  Sh  waa  [hupped,  allowing  f  and  g  to  move 
along  one  box  f  artlicr.  It  Is  probable  tliat  the  spaces 
were  mixed,  no  separation  being  made  between  the  thin 
and  the  thick.  The  rude  Alphabetical  arrangement  is  to 
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be  noted  in  thfe,  as  in  the  German  case.  The  upper  row 
begins  b  c  d  e  f  g,  i  being  interpolated ;  the  next  has 
1  m  n  o  ii  q,  h  and  y  being  inserted,  and  tlie  last  row  v 
and  u.  Sorts  not  shown  are  ^  fb  fl;  (E  J  |  ^  [  and  )(  nor 
are  there  any  small  capitals. 

Smith  give*  three  diagrams  of  cases.  In  these  the  cap- 
itals are  at  the  top  and  left  of  the  uppercase,  the  figures 
next  below,  and  the  long  9  in  combination  with  other  let- 
ters folio  win  g.  At  the  bottom  were  the  ducrcsis  vowels. 
Small  capitals  wevc  at  the  top  of  the  other  side,  and  ac- 
cented letters  and  reference  marks  below  thcin.  In  the 
lower  csise,  beginning  at  the  left-hand  upper  corner  and 
jroing  down,  tlie  letters  wore  Ct,  &,  ffl,  j,  hair  space,  a 
and  x.  Brackets,  parentheses  and  exclamation  points 
wore  introduced.  In  his  other  cases  tlie  transpositions 
were  of  the  minor  letters.  Tlie  common  arrangement 
in  British  printing-offices  of  our  day  varies  widely  from 
that  used  in  tlie  United  States.  It  has  been  modified  by 
the  newspaper  compositors,  whosu  influence  has  also  ex- 
tended into  many  book  oftlcest  but  the  above  is  still  the 
general  method  in  which  cases  are  laid  in  England. 

In  France  the  Case  was  developed  much  as  in  England. 
That  Illustrated  was  used  under  tlie  First  Consul,  Where 
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h  is  with  us  i  Is  shown,  unci  a  Is  one  box  nearer  to  tlie 
hand.  Both  of  these  would  he  improvements  in  English. 
Larger  boxes  are  required  for  x  sind  q. 

We  have  no  diagram  of  the  American  Case  earlier  Hum 
that  given  by  Yau  Winkle  in  1818,  It  ia  Huhdtu.ntlit.lly 
that  of  Sherman  in  1330,  and  Adams  of  the  Same  date. 
No  provision  was  mode  for  a  giilley  on  tho  ledge  between 
the  cases.  The  present  lay  of  tho  American  case  differs 
from  that  laid  down  by  Adams  in  having  tlio  capitals  at 
the  right  hand  in  the  upper  case  and  in  some  other  minor 
modifications.  Nowhere  in  the  United  States  arc  cases 
laid  with  the  less  used  sorts  next  to  the  bottom  of  the 
upper  ens*,  a*  they  une  In  England,  and  in  no  American 
lay  flre  the  figures  out  of  the  Tower  case,  The  approved 
custom  in  offices  in  this  country  comes  very  close  to  the 
diagram  shown,  each  establishment  making  modifica- 
tions in  some  minor  respects. 

Reforms  in  the  lay  of  the  case  have  frequently  been 
suggested.  Besides  that  of  Lord  Stanhope,  several  new 
ones  have  been  tried,  among  others  that  of  Henry  R. 
Boss  of  Chicago,  The  main  reasons  lately  assigned  have 
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been  that  many  of  the  most  used  letters  ore  not  close  to 
the  hand,  and  Unit  the  less  used  usurp  their  places.  An- 
other point  is  that  seme  boxes  ait;  excessive  in  size.  This 
is  true  of  v,  u,  rn,  c,  d  and  r,  and  to  a  less  extent  with  h 
and  s.  A  third  reason  is  Unit,  both  in  composition  and 
distribution,  the  thin  spaces  and  en  quadrats  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  tbicli;  space,  whureas  they  all  should  he 
together,  thus  facilitating  the  'work  very  much.  No  one 
denies  any  of  these  assumptions,  l)ut  no  case  lias  yet  been 
produced  which  attempts  remodeling  and  at  the  same 
time  takes  the  fancy  of  the  trade.  The  moat  compact 
way  of  arranging  the  principal  letters  would  bo  as  shown 
in  the  next  column  letters  being  transposed  according  to 
their  frequency,  thin  letters  coming  nuarcr  the  hand  than 
thick,  and  speuk  being  economized  wherever  possible. 
Around  those  could  be  arranged  the  other  sorts.  The 
whole  area  of  the  two  cases  is  equal  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  lower-case  small  boxes ;  in  tho  centTe  of  tho 
lower  case  shown  herewith,  covering  sixty  small  boxes, 
or  about  three-tenths  of  all,  sre  found  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  ail  the  characters  used.  It  will  surprise  many 
printers  to  know  that  the  thin  spaces  and  en  quadrats 
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arc  as  numerous  as  a,  o,  i  and  t  together.  In  the  case 
used  at  present  in  America  y  and  p,  which  have  thirty- 
seven  letters  where  s  has  eighty,  are  nearer  to  the  hand  ; 
h,  which  has  sixty -four  letters  whore  i  has  eighty,  is  also 
nearer ;  and  u,  which  Iras  thirty-four  letters,  is  closer  than 
1,  with  forty,  or  d,  with  forty -four.    Thin  letters  should 
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be  nearest  to  the  compositor,  as  tho  nick  is  small  and  can- 
not bo  seen  SO  enaily. 

In  much  work  there  must  be  extra  boxes,  and  in  some 
laTger  boxes  must  be  contrived.  These  extra  boxes  can 
usually  be  placed  in  the  upper  ease  by  removing  u  few 
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reference  marks,  or  in  the  lower  case  by  trenching  upon 
the  space  generally  allotted  to  c,  u,  m  and  n.  In  music 
cases  many  boxes  are  divided.  When  a  sort  is  to  he 
much  used  it  is  better  to  take  the  place  allotted  to  x  or 
z,  for  example,  and  there  deposit  the  new  character. 
The  x  can  be  transposed  to  the  ■upper  case. 
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A  complete  change  was  mado  in  the  case  in  1859  by 
Thomas  N.  Booker  of  New  York.  He  enlarged  the 
lower  case  somewhat,  bo  as  to  bring  down  the  capital* 
and  am  si]  capitals  and  other  most  used  upper-ease  sorts, 
and  placed  thein  above  or  alongside  of  the  small  letters. 
This  case  was  used  successfully  for  several  years  in  the 
office  of  .  the  New  York  Tribune,  Those  who  were  em- 
ployed upon  them  thought  that  tliey  were  advanta- 
geous. On  one  of  tlujm  Andrew  J.  Igh&m  set  jn  one 
week  ninety-six  thousand  ems. 

Whatever  lay  of  tile  case  is  Adopted  in  any  office  should 
be  adhered  to  by  all  workmen.  To  have  one  case  laid  in 
one  way  and  another  in  it  second  way  is  to  invite  disor- 
der. Compositors  change  and  raises  pass  from  one  man 
to  another.  It  hj  well  to  nave  printed  diagrams  of  large 
size  in  some  conspicuous  locations  in  each  printing-office, 


LayLuCT-Up  Board. — The  wooden  hoard  on  which 
forms  are  laid  up  for  distribution ;  the  letter-hoard. 

Xj&  Be,  GulHeurne,  a  celebrated  Paris  type-founder 
and  engraver.  His  father  supplied.  Robert  Stephens 
with  paper,  and  the  young^  man  was  brought  up  In  the 
household  of  tliat  great  printer.  He  went  to  Venice  in 
1545,  subsequently  returning  to  Paris  and  practiced  his 
art  with  distinguished  success  until  Lib  death  in  1599. 

Le  Gascon,  a  celebrated  binder  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIII.  of  France,  much  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of 
iiis  gilding  and  his  use  of  dotted  tools, 

Lead,— One  of  the  commonest  and  cheapest  of  metals, 
which,  in  combination  with  antimony  alone,  or  with  cop- 
per or  tin  or  both  added,  forms  the  basis  of  type  metal, 
It  has  a  gray-blue  color,  with  a  hright  metallic  lustre 
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these  diagrams  to  be  the  guides  for  the  workmen,  from 
which  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  vary. 

Lay1  On. — To  feed  or  lay  on  the  sheets  one  by  one  in 
printing, 

Lay-  On  a  Form, — To  put  a  form  on  the  press  or 
tnacluno  for  printing. 

Lay  On  the  Press. — An  instruction  to  put  a  form 
on  the  press  preparatory  to  printing. 

Lay  Type.— To  put  a  new  font  of  type  Into  cases. 

Layer-On. — The  f  coder  on  a  printing-machine.  This 
expression  is  used  in  England. 

Laying  Cases, — Filling  eases  from  a  font  of  new 
type, 

Laying-  Letter. — The  putting  of  new  type  into 
cases. 

Laying-On  Board. — The  hoard  on  which  the  white 
paper  is  laid,  and  from  which  it  is  fed  sheet  by  sheet. 

Laying-  Pages — Placing  pages  on  the  Stone  In  a 
proper  manner  for  imposition.  This  should  be  very 
thoroughly  learned,  and  the  common  test  applied  of  see- 
ing whether  the  number  of  the  two  pages  together  does 
not  exceed  that  of  the  total  number  of  the  pages  in  the 
form  by  one.  For  instance,  in  a  sixteen-page  form  the 
1  and  the  16  go  together,  the  8  and  9,  the  4  and  13.  In 
each  case  they  make  one  more  than  the  number  of  pages 
In  the  form.  No  pages  should  be  untied  before  it  Is 
known  thut  they  are  in  their  proper  places, 


when  newly  cut,  but  it  soon  becomes  tarnished  and 
oarthy -looking  in  the  air.  Its  texture  is  close,  or  without 
perceptible  cleavage  or  appearance  of  structure.  The 
specific  gravity  of  common  lead  is  ll.£S2,  but  of  pure 
lead  from  11.38  to  11.44.  It  is  very  malleable  and  due- 
tile,  hut  is  soft  and  destitute  of  elasticity,  and  fusoB  at 
618  degrees  by  one  authority,  but  634  by  another,  Ita 
compounds  with  tin  and  bismuth  melt  at  a  much  lower 
temperature. 

Lead -Box,— The  receptacle  for  broken  or  small 
pieces  of  leads. 

Lead-CaeeB. — In  England,  cases  of  similar  dimen- 
sions to  others,  so  tbat  they  can.  be  stored  away  in  the 
ordinary  racks.  They  are  (filed  with  leads. 

Lead-Cutter-! — A  machine  for  cutting  leads,    It  is 


LEArvCUTTEU, 


of  Iron,  with  a  gauge  which  Can  be  fixed  at  any  desired 
phiee.   The  lead     put  against  this,  and  the  blade  Is 
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drawn  down,  cutting  it  of!  squarely  and  neatly.  The 
knife  nearly  always  acts  upon  tlie  principle  of  a  shears. 
Several  varieties  are  known,  and  the  larger  and  more 
powerful  will  also  cut  brass  rule. 

Lead-Galleys. — Large  sloping  brays  with  bars  ran- 
ning  across  them  to  separate  the  sisses.  The  phrase  is 
English. 

Lead-Molds. — The  apparatus  for  casting  leads  In 
lengths,  which  are  afterwards  cut  to  sizes.  Much  prac- 
tice la  necessary  in  order  to  enable  good  results  to  follow. 
The  following  directions  for  casting  are  token  from 
Southward's  Practical  Printing.  They  will  prove  use- 
ful in  offices  at  treat  distances  from  type- foundries,  hut 
thoso  noarcr  at  hand  will  find  it  cheaper  and  more  con- 
venient to  buy  their  leads : 

"A  complete  set  of  apparatus  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing :  A  small  furnace,  a  melting-pot,  a  sot  of  ladles,  a 
small  marhle  slab,  a  lead-mold  with  shifting:  screws,  a 
lead-scraper,  straightedge  and  trying-tool  or  gauge.  A 
packet  of  rouge  and  about  a  pound  of  Spanish  brown 
ochre  will  also he  required .  The  mold  should  have  shift- 
ing-screws, permitting  of  its  being;  altered  to  make  a  lead 
Of  any  degree  of  thickness  up  to  pica.  It  must  first  of 
all  be  cleansed  free  from  grease  which  may  have  accu- 
mulated on  it  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  This  is 
done  by  making  it  thoroughly  hot  by  pouring  molten 
metal  into  it  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  Then  dip  a  clear 
sponge  into  hot  water  and  slightly  squeeze  it  Into  the 
mold  until  the  hisaing  noise  ceases.  This  must  be  con- 
tinued until  a  coating  of  fur  forms  over  the  face  of  the 
mold,  similar  to  that  on  the  Inside  of  a  tea-kettle.  This 
fur  must  not  be  wiped  Oif,  but  n  solution  of  thin  rouge 
or  ochre  and  water  must  be  run  down  the  mold  while  it 
is.  hot.  The  heat  of  the  metal  and  size  of  the  ladle  must 
be  regulated  by  the  thickness  and  length  of  the  lead  to 
be  cast.  Oare  should  also  be  taken  in  gripping  the  mold 
in  the  centre.  In  the  case  of  casting  very  thin  leads,  or 
if  th«  mold  is  in  any  way  defective,  the  following  pliui 
infty  be  resorted  to :  Smoke  the  Inside  of  the  mold  by 
holding  It  over  a  gaslight  or  candle  so  as  to  produce  a 
coating  of  lampblack;  but  the  process  above  described 
is  the  surest,  Tim  small  marble  or  Iron  slab  is  nfifteSKiiry 
to  drop  the  lends  upon  as  they  ore  delivered  from  the 
mold — this  is  to  prevent  the  leads  from  twisting  while 
they  are  hot,  Having  prepared  everything  as  directed, 
proceed  to  set  the  moia.  We  suppose  that  four-to-pica 
lends  are  about  to  be  cast.  Take  two  nonpareil  en  quad- 
rats, place  one  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mold  and  gently  put  the  screws  down  onto  them. 
After  well  heating  the  mold  cast  four  leads  and  clean  off 
the  edges  wi  Hi  the  scraper  \  then  with  an  ordinary  lead- 
euttcr  nip  oif  the  ragged  ends.  This  being  done,  lay  the 
four  leads  on  the  top  of  one  another  on  a  small  flat  sur- 
face— a  piece  of  planed  iron  would  be  preferable — plaee 
four  pica  quadrate,  one  on  ewh  side,  at  each  end  of  the 
leads,  and  holding  them  up  to  the  light  lny  the  stinlght- 
edge  across  the  leads  and  quadrats  so  as  to  tell  whether 
they  are  tine  to  gauge.  If  they  arc  all  right  go  on  cast- 
ing, but  if  there  is  the  slightest  defect  it  must  be  reme- 
died, as  the  leads  will  not.  be  true  and  therefore  useless, 
ft  will  be  as  well  to  gauge  the  leads  occasionally  to  test 
wliether  they  are  tone.  Be  careful  in  testing  the  leads 
to  notice  which  is  the  top  and  which  is  the  bottom  of  the 
leads  as  they  are  delivered,  for  if  they  are  not  all  laid 
the  same  way  it  is  impossible  to  detect  where  the  error 
lies.  The  safest  way  is  to  mark  each  of  the  four  laid* 
as  they  are  delivered  from  the  meld,  as  after  the  edges 
are  cut  off  and  they  are  dressed  it  would  be  difficult  to 
tell  the  top  from  the  bottom.  The  solution  of  rouge 
and  water  must  be  frequently  applied,  as  it  keeps  the 
mold  free  from  grease  or  grit  of  any  kind.  Be  careful 
not  to  touch  the  Inside  of  the  mold  with  the  fingers  or 
anything  which  would  be  likely  to  leave  a  deposit  of 
grease." 

Lead  Out. — To  white  or  spread  out  by  means  of  leads. 


Lead-Hocks. — Receptacles  for  holding  assorted 
leads. 

Leaded  Matte*. — Type  with  leads  between  the 
lines,  in  contradistinction  to  solid  matter. 

Leader  Press. — A  job  press  made  at  Palmyra, 
N.  Y. ,  with  solid  platen  and  eccentric  adjustment.  The 
bed  is  vertical, 

Leaders.— 1.  Dote  or  hyphens  placed  at  intervals 
upon  bodies  of  different  thicknesses  to  guide  the  eye 
across  the  line.  En,  em,  two  em  and  three  em  are  the 
usual  widtfis.  Spaces  should  be  placed  before  leaders 
wheu  tho  line  roquires  justifying,  and  not  scattered  be- 
tween them.  They  are  sometimes  set  off  from  the  figure 
farthest  out  to  the  distance  of  an  en  or  em,  but  this  is 
rarely  done  on  newspapers,  legislative  documents  and 
reports  of  societies  where  space  is  an  object.  8.  The 
editorial  articles  of  a  paper. 

Leading  Article. — The  article  expressing  the  opin- 
ions of  tile  editor  upon  some  of  the  Chief  topics  of  the 
day,  in  distinction  to  the  other  editorial  articles  and  the 
news  matter  of  a  journal.  It  is  now  rarely  employed  in 
this  sense  in  America.  All  of  the  articles  printed  in  large 
type  next  to  the  editorial  head  are  spoken  of  as  editorials 
or  leaders. 

Leads. — Tliin  pieces  of  metal  placed  between  lines  of 
type  to  cause  the  page  to  present  a  more  open  appear- 
ance. They  are  of  type  metal  usually,  but  type  metal 
with  a  much  larger  proportion  of  lead  than  common. 
They  arc  also  made  of  brass,  in  this  form  being  used  very 
little  except  on  newspaper  work.  In  foreign  countries 
zinc  and  tin  have  been  and  are  now  somewhat  employed. 
Vulcanite  has  been  Used.  Formerly  tin,  or  iren  coated 
with  tin,  «s  in  culinary  vessels,  and  iron  were  used  for 
this  purpose,  being  cut  up  by  shears  into  Strips  of  tho 
right  height  and  length.  These  strips  were  known  as 
scale-board.  They  were  made  in  fewer  lengths  than  at 
present,  and  by  the  pound  were  as  costly  ns  type.  It 
consequently  was  the  custom  when  the  supply  of  scale- 
board  for  a  given  width  of  page  nau  short  to  use  a  longer 
size  and  Indent  each  lino  an  cm  or  more.  For  this  the 
compositor  received  no  pay,  and  this  was  one  of  the  first 
grievances  which  tho  compositors  in  London  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  masters  when  a  revision  of  the  scale 
was  made  one  hundred  years  ago, 

The  length  of  leads  is,  usually  speaking,  from  six  cms 
of  pica  to  thirty-eight.  Longer  nnd  shorter  ones  are 
made,  but  very  short  laids  are  apt  to  be  confounded 
either  with  hair  spaces  of  large  metal  types  or  mixed 
with  the  broken  leads.  For  the  sizes  laTger  than  twelve 
ems  they  are  usually  provided  m  quantities,  twelve, 
twelve  and  a  half,  thirteen  and  thirteen  and  a  half  being 
newspaper  sizes.  Twenty-four  and  twenty-two  cms  are 
octavo ;  twenty-one,  twenty  and  nineteen  cms  duodeci- 
mo, and  seventeen  ems  eigliteenmo.  The  most  common 
sizes  in  bookwork  are  twenty-two,  nineteen  and  fifteen 
ems ;  in  job- work  fifty,  forty-two,  thirty-eight,  thirty-six, 
twenty-two  and  nineteen,  In  book  offices  the  subdivi- 
sions arc  very  close  between  one  size  and  the  next,  and  it 
may  happen  that  such  tui  office  will  have  fifty  widths  of 
leads.  In  job-work  leads  of  all  lengths  are  requisite,  but 
as  the  very  wide  measures  are  rare  the  leads  are  usually 
made  by  piecing  together  two  or  three  short  ones.  La- 
bor-saving leads  are  known,  each  pleee  having  its  size 
stamped  on  its  side. 

Most  leads  are  made  six  to  pica,  but  many  daily  news- 
papers are  employing  seven  or  eight  to  pica.  These 
thicknesses  ane  occasionally  used  in  book  ofhoes.  The 
thinner  leads,  nine,  ten,  twelve  ami  fourteen  to  pica,  are 
only  found  in  book  and  joboflices,  and.  are  not  common. 
The  hist  can  scarcely  be  told  on  tile  printed  page,  Five, 
four  and  three  to  pica  are  only  employed  by  book  and 
job  men.  Newspapers  may  be  widely  leaded,  hut  it  Ib 
by  putting  two  ordinary  leads  together.  If  leads  are 
any  thicker  than  throe  to  pica  they  are  known  as  sings 
in  America  and  clumps  in  Great  Britain. 
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Leaded  matter  requires  more  liberal  Bracing  than  solid 
matter.  In  single-leaded  matter  the  lines  arc  nearly  al- 
ways apaeed  out,  while  on  solid  matter  much  is  taken 
in,  some  offices  requiring  this  to  he  done  wherever  possi- 
ble. Double-leaded  matter  is  almost  always  spaced  out, 
most  offices  permitting  the  spacing  to  reach  an  em  when 
required.  Loads  should  not  be  omitted  hi  the  centre  of 
a  paragraph  where  the  remainder  is  leaded,  even  if  two 
lines  come  together,  the  upper  having  very  few  descend- 
ers and  the  lower  very  few  fisceudera,  when  a  whole 
paragraph  or  column  of  similar  matter  Cannot  be  leaded 
the  solid  part  ia  the  last  and  neveT  the  first,  and  if  the 
matter  is  double  leaded  frad  needs  reduction  owe  lead 
should  be  extracted  from  between  each  line  tit  the  lower 
portion.  The  first  part  eaunot  he  double  loaded  find  the 
last  made  solid.  Leads  are  very  spongy,  and  should  never 
bo  used  together,  even  If  Abundant,  to  till  out  blank  pages 
or  other  similar  spaces.  This  should  be  done  with  larger 
pieces  of  metal.  Sometimes  pages  of  type  will  seem  un- 
equal in  length,  ul though  having  the  same  number  of 
lines  and  the  same  number  of  leads.  Tills  may  be  occa> 
sioncd  by  leads  of  diiferent  thickness,  but  if  these  arc 
right  the  difficulty  ia  mused  by  dirt.  Take  tlie  leads  out 
of  the  larger  page  and  scrape  them.  Type-founders  and 
printers'  supply  men  often  furnish  leads  without  taking 
much  pains  ;  burrs  are  frequently  found  upon  their  ends 
and  they  are  also  short  and  long.  They  should  he  care- 
fully examined  hofore  boiug  used. 

Special  leads  are  made  for  special  work.  In  electro- 
typing  and  stereotyping  leads  are  high,  that  the  wax  in 
tlio  former  and  tiie  plaster  in  tlie  latter  may  not  descend 
too  low.  Flexible  leads  are  made  for  use  in  job-rooms. 
They  are  of  tin  aud  lend,  and  can  be  bent  uito  any  shape 
without  breaking,  thus  giving  great  facility  in  the  con- 
struction of  curved  lines.  Bniss  leads  have  been  spoken 
of.  These  have  never  been  used  to  any  extent  in  book 
and  job  work.  In  England  they  sine  known  as_  space- 
lines,  which  was  once  a  common  name  for  all  kinds  of 
lends,  Leads  appear  to  liave  been  employed  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  printing,  In  the  Oitices  of  Cicero,  pub- 
lished by  Fust  and  SchocfFor  in  1465,  slugs  of  about  tlie 
tenth  of  an  inch  or  brevier  in  thickness  were  employed. 
These  may,  of  course,  have  been  strips  of  wood.  But 
leads  properly  so  called  were  soon  used.  Their  employ- 
ment is  now  constant,  but  is  greater  in  the  United  States 
than  anywhere  else,  hi  Germany,  France  and  England 
tlie  majority  of  books  are  solid.  In  this  country  they 
are  leaded.  A  very  much  larger  proportion  of  Job- wort 
also  is  here  executed,  and  that  requires  many  loads. 
}  jeada  were  worth  in  England  in  the  year  16K18  three  shil- 
lings a  pound  for  six  to  pica,  or  the  same  price  as  bour- 
geois type  and  all  above.  Big!  it-to-piea  leads  lveifi  worth 
four  shillings,  and  four  to  pica  one  shilling  and  tenpenee. 
In  White's  8peeimeu-Book\  issued  in  New  York,  in  1833, 
six-to-pica  leads  were  listed  at  thirty  cents  a  pound  ;  in 
Bruce 'S Of  1848  twenty-five  cents,  aud  in  Conner's  of  1391 
sixteen  cents.   Prices  have  fallen  in  England  likewise. 

The  quantity  of  leads  necessary  iu  an  office  varies  con- 
siderably. It  should  be  enough  to  lead  all  the  matter 
standing  at  one  time  which  requires  to  be  leaded.  On  a 
daily  newspaper  this  may  not  be  more  than  four  or  five 
pages,  but  it  may  rise  to  ten  or  twenty  pages,  according 
to  the  custom  of  tlie  office  iu  regard  to  killing  mutter. 
On  bookwork  no  estimate  can  be  made  except  as  drawn 
from  experience.  One  book  may  bo  in  long  primer 
tweuty-ono  cms  pica  wide  and  double  leaded ;  enough 
must  he  provided  for  the  whole  amount  of  type  likely  to 
be  up  at  once,  At  tlie  same  time  leads  must  be  on  hand 
for  measures  twenty,  twenty-two  and  twenty-four  ems 
wide.  It  is  therefore  not  an  excessive  estimate  to  have 
a  pound  of  loads  against  each  pound  of  type  iu  a  bnok 
or  job  office.  It  docs  not  pay  to  unlead  matter  when  a 
Job  is  worked  off ;  a  better  policy  is  to  have  enough  leads 
to  use  until  the  matter  is  nuturally  distributed.  In  or- 
dinary offices  only  one  thickness,  sii  to  pica,  isdcsirable ; 
in  larger  offices  not  doing  publishers'  work  a  few  eight 


to  pica  and  rive  to  pica  may  be  required,  hut  in  offices 
making  a  specialty  of  publishers'  work  all  sizes  from 
five  to  pica  to  ten  to  pica  are  required.  Even  in  such  an 
establishment  it  is  possible  to  nave  tlie  bulk  of  all  the 
work  done  in  sixes.  High  leads  should  not  be  allowed 
iu  letter-press  work,  nor  should  low  leads  be  vised  when 
the  remainder  of  the  leads  are  high.  Leads  are  likely  to 
work  up  in  printing.  It  is  therefore  desirable  for  the 
pressman  to  keep  his  eyes  open  for  tills  accident,  which 
may  happen  at  any  moment,  Bottle-arsed  type,  or  type 
larger  lit  the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  is  rectified  by  Cut- 
ting leads  in  two  in  tlie  direction  of  their  length,  mid 
after  tlie  form  is  made  up  One  or  two  of  these  leads  c*n 
be  put  into  each  page,  or  three  or  four  into  each  column 
of  a  newspaper,  Tlie  matter  should  he  planed  down, 
locked  up  with  the  fingers,  a  blow  or  two  given  at  the 
side  and  bottom  on  the  quoins,  and  the  leads  then  forced 
in  below  the  surface  of  the  type,  but  not  far  enough  to 
go  to  the  bottom.  A  drawer  or  box  for  broken  leads 
should  be  in  every  office.  These  pieces  sure  often  very 
convenient. 

The  weight  of  leads  may  easily  be  calculated.  Li  six 
to  pica  it  takes  $30  ems  to  make  a  pound,  in  four  to  pica 
UTS,  and  in  eight  to  plea  1,150,  Thufl  in  tlie  six  to  pica 
seventeen  leads  J50  ems  long  will  make  a  pound,  or  fifty 
leudft  IT  ems  long.  A.  slug  140  cms  long  imfl  pica  thick- 
ness will  also  weigh  a  pound.  Thus  an  easy  calculation 
can  be  made  as  to  the  quantity  which  will  be  necessary 
in  any  job.  Suppose  a  book  is  to  be  set  in  a  measure  17 
ems  long  with  six-to-pica  leads.  One  hundred  pages  are 
to  be  got  up  at  once,  and  there  are  to  be  thirty  lines  to 
the  page.  There  will  therefore  be  required  three  thou- 
sand leads.  By  tlie  rule  just  given  fifty  lends  go  to  the 
pound,  and  this  figure  divided  into  three  thousand  gives 
sixty  pounds  us  the  amount  required.  The  sizes  below 
are  the  commoner  ones,  as  well  as  the  ones  most  easy  to 
make  calculations  with,  for  the  size  six  to  pica ; 


sngtli  of 
Lflad- 

Humber  of 
L«ad*  tiy  tlie 
Pound, 

Length  of 
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Number  of 
Leads  to  the 
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an 
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If) 

63 

To  lead  out  ton  thousand  cms  of  Solid  matter  will  re- 
quire in  pearl  13  pounds  of  leads ;  hi  agtitclOJi,  in  non- 
pareil in  minion  SJ£,  in  brevier  8,  in  bourgeois  7, 
iu  long  primer  6",  in  small  pica  5J£,  and  in  pfca  $%.  A, 
thousand  ems  of  pearl  will  require  in  leaded  mattcT  one- 
third  of  a  pound  of  leads ;  in  nonpareil  half  a  pound, 
in  brevier  two-thirds  of  a  pound ;  in  long  primer  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  and  in  pica  a  pound.  One  pound 
of  leads  or  slugs  covers  four  square  inches.  In  making 
calculations  allowances  should  be  considered  for  chapter 
headings  and  endings  aud  tlie  like, 

Leads  arc  cast  in  molds.  The  height  of  the  lead  is 
that  of  a  space.  Formerly  printers  received  leads  in  the 
lengtlis.  as  cast,  and  were  required  to  cut  them  them- 
selves. As  they  used  shears,  improved  machinery  net 
being  known,  the  leads  were  frequently  very  imperfect, 
At  present  they  are  supplied  in  all  lengths.  Shaved 
leads  arc  those  which  have  been  planed  after  being  cast, 
and  are  much  more  even  and  accurate  than  the  common 
kind.  Printers  occasionally  oast  their  own  leads.  To  do 
this  well  requires  considerable  experience.  A  description 
Is  given  under  Lead-Mo^tjs, 

Leads  are  contained  in  ho-j.es,  drawera  and  pigeon- 
holes, and  on  trays,  galleys  and  eases.   The  three  latter 
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are  substantially  the  same.  In  the  raises  the  boxes  of 
the  lower  case  are  made  of  different  widths,  so  as  to 
accommodate  different  sizes  of  leads.  The  troys  are 
movable  articles,  also  divided  for  convenience,  and  the 
galley  is  the  top  of  a  cabinet,  rack  or  desk,  arranged  in 
compartments.  Pigeon-holes  are  more  used  than  any 
other  receptacles,  A  series  of  them  is  made  of  stout  wood 
as  high  as  ii  man,  iind  three,  four  or  five  feet  high.  The 
front  of  these  pigeon-holes  is  on  the  same  line,  but  the 
depth  varies.  One  box,  the  deepest,  has  leads  forty- 
eight  ems  long,  ftnd  therefore  requires  to  be  eight  inches 
deep.  Another  compartment  is  for  lends  thirty-six  ems 
long,  and  therefore  six  inches  deep,  To  insure  that  lesuls 
shall  not  ba  misplaced,  a  block  of  wood  two  inches  thick 
is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  box.  When  the  leads  arc 
pushed  in  they  touch  this  block  and  also  come  out  to  the 
front.  A  lead  eighteen  eina  long  would  require  a.  flve- 
inch  block  back  of  it,  and  a  twenty-four-em  lead  a  four- 
inch  block.  Tin's  Is  the  main  point,  A  lead  which  is 
too  long  to  go  into  a  certain  eompaitment  would  there- 
fore project,  and  one  too  short  would  sink  in,  thus  dis- 
closing its  erroneous  position  at  once.  Load  -drawers 
have  the  advantage  of  being  closed  when  not  in  use  and 
keeping  out  dirt. 

A  distinction  is  marie  in  many  printers'  scales  between 
solid  and  leaded  matter,  and  this  distinction  appeal's  to 
Ire  just,  as  leaded  matter  can  be  composed  much  more 
readily  than  solid  matter.  The  difference  iu  Kew  York 
is  three  cents  on  a  thousand,  or  8  per  cent,  on  an  average. 
Leaded  matter  at  the  lower  rate,  however,  is  more  profit- 
able than  solid,  as  a  workman  can  set  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  two  hundred  ems  mora  in  an  hour. 

Leaf. — The  part  of  a  sheet  of  a  paper  which  is  made  by 
the  last  fold.  It  usually  has  upon  it  two  pages  of  print- 
ing, one  at  the  front,  an  odd  page,  and  one  at  the  "back, 
an  even  page.  Many  old  books  are  only  numbered  by 
the  leaf. 

Leaflets. — Jobs  printed  on  a  succession  of  leaves, 
either  on  one  or  both  sides.  They  fold  up  in  a  different 
manner  from  a  book  and  more  like  the  folding  of  a  fan, 
flee  Imposition, 

Lean.— Unproductive  work ;  matter  with  few  quad- 
rats and  without  loads. 

Lean  Face. — A  thin  or  meagre  faced  font  of  latter, 
the  reverse  of  fat  face.  The  larger  sizes  of  type  are 
usually  thought  to  be  lean  if  they  fall  as  low  as  twelve 
and  a  naif  cms  to  the  alphabet,  and  the  smaller  ones  to 
thirtoon  or  thirteen  and  a  half.  The  width  of  typo  has 
greatly  increased  in  late  years. 

Lewther. — The  liide  or  skin  of  an  animal  preserved 
from  decay  by  tanning.  Originally  all  hooks,  with  few 
exceptions,  were  bound  in  leather,  the  sides,  however, 
frequently  being  of  wood  upon  which  leather  might  or 
might  not  he  placed.  After  folios  and  quartos  became 
less  common  than  the  Smaller  sizes  leather  was  employed 
in  almost  every  case,  the  stiffening  for  the  covers  Iwing 
given  by  pieces  of  pasteboainl  or  sheets  of  paper.  In  the 
early  part  of  this  century  cloth  began  to  taltc  the  place 
of  leather,  and  after  1880  it  became  common.  At  the 
present  time  few  books  are  bound  in  leather  compared 
with  the  number  bound  in  cloth,  and  the  production  of 
books  is  now  so  great  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
enough  leather  to  bind  them  in  were  some  calamity  to 
deprive  us  of  cloth. 

The  skin  or  hide,  in  making  leather,  is  scraped  to  re- 
move any  particles  of  flesh  which  may  adhere,  and  the 
hairs  aTe  also  removed  by  soaking,  fermentation,  cover- 
ing with  an  alkaline  solution  or  otherwise.  When  this 
is  done  the  hide  is  steeped  in  a  solution  of  tannin,  which 
for  heavy  leathers  is  usually  derived  from  oak  or  hem- 
lock bark,  but  which  is  U>  he  found  in  many  vegotable 
substances,  Tnnniu  acts  upon  the  gelatine  or  the  skins, 
of  which  they  almost  wholly  consist,  and  in  time  changes 
them  into  the  leather  of  commerce.  This  operation  takes 
several  months  when  not  hastened  by  chemicals  and  the 
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hide  is  of  considerable  thickness.  Many  kinds  are  scraped 
down  considerably  before  being  tanned.  Tawed  leather 
is  made  by  the  use  of  alum.  Chamois  leather  is  formed 
by  forcing  grease  into  the  pores  of  the  skin.  After  the 
hide  has  been  converted  into  leather,  during  which  tfme 
it  lias  had  considerable  handling,  it  is  curried,  by  which 
the  requisite  smoothness,  lustre,  color  and  suppleness  arc 
imparted  fo  adapt  it  to  the  various  usages  of  the  arts. 

The  hides  of  game  animals  ore  not  used  in  bookbind- 
ing, tix  they  are  too  costly,  and  neither  ore  those  of  oxen, 
horses  or  other  IttTge  animals,  as  they  are  too  stiff.  Most 
bookbinding  leathers  aTe  from  sheep,  goats,  kids,  calves 
and  hogs.  The  skins  of  the  latter  were  much  employed 
at  one  time,  but  have  now  become  uncommon.  The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  leather  used  for  binding  books  may  be 
classed  as  morocco,  calf,  sheep  and  roan  and  Russia, 
Morocco  is  made  f  rein  goat-skins  which  are  obtained  in 
Norway,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  are  Imported  dry,  being  tanned  after  arrival, 
unless  the  whole  operation  is  completed  In  Europe.  They 
are  tanned  in  sumach  and  dyed  in  any  color  which  may 
be  desired,  having  previously  been  inserted  in  a  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid.  This  leather  lends  itself  to  several 
grains,  which  are  known  as  bard  grain.  Turkey  or  cross 
grain,  and  straight  grain.  A  very  beautif ul  grain  is  Hie 
Levant,  The  grain  is  sometimes  given  by  pressure  be- 
tween rollers,  on  one  of  which  a  pattern  is  impressed. 
Imitation  moroccos  are  sheep-skins  dyed  and  stamped 
with  designs  hy  machinery, 

Many  sheep-skins  are  split,  being  known  as  skivers, 
Tho  faces  on  them  are  of  two  different  qualities.  The 
grain  side  is  tanned  as  a  skiver  and  the  flesh  side  is  known 
its  a  chamois  leather.  They  are  used  largely  for  small 
and  cheap  Bibles  and  cheap  necoiml-books.  Roans  are 
made  from  sheep-skins  tanned  and  prepared  in  imitation 
Of  morocco,  Basils  arc  also  from  sheep-skins,  and  are 
usually  dyed  of  a  deep  rod  color.  They  may  be  hud 
cither  glazed  or  diced,  Russia  leather  is  made  from  the 
bides  of  young  or  small  oxen,  not  calves,  in  Russia,,  _  The 
peculiar  and  well-known  scent  is  derived  from  on  oil  dis- 
tilled from  the  birch  tree,  the  secret  of  which  was,  until 
the  last  few  ye^rs,  known  only  to  a  few  leather  manufac- 
turers in  that  country.  The  skins  are  split  or  shaved 
down  for  bindings,  the  thickness  of  the  hides  depending 
very  much  upon  the  class  of  work  for  whicli  they  are  in- 
tended. For  large  or  heavy  blank-books  the  skins  are 
left  of  nearly  the  whole  thickness. 

Calf-skin  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  leathers.  It 
is  naturally  smooth,  iuid  is  given  a  polish  by  rubbing  with 
an  agate  or  other  smooth  substance.  Sometimes  it  is 
gTaincd,  but  this  is  done  artificially.  Rough  calf  is  used 
for  ledgers  and  other  larger  blank-books.  Law  calf  is  the 
leather  in  its  natural  color,  Vellum  and  parchment  are 
both  used  for  blank-books,  vellum  being  the  finer. 

Leatherette.— An  imitation  of  leather,  usually  made 
of  embossed  paper, 

Leatherold. — An  imitation  leather  made  of  cloth  or 
paper. 

Lector  (iSp.).— Copy-holder. 
Lectura  (Sp.). ^-Proof-reading. 
Lectura  Cblca  (Sp.), — Small  pica,  or  eleven  points. 
Lectura  Gorda  (3p.).— Pica,  or  twelve  points ;  also 
called  Cicero, 

Lederband  (fter.J. — Leather  binding,  which  may  be 
of  sheep-skin,  goat-skm  or  other  material.  Roan  or  sheep 
is  often  called  calf  in  describing  old  books. 

Ledger. — A  large  blank-book ;  the  book  In  which  all 
of  the  operations  of  a  commercial  firm  are  finally  con- 
densed. Ijedgers  are  usually  of  large  size  and  very 
firmly  made, 

Ledger  Paper. — That  kind  of  flat  paper  used  in 
Hie  manufacture  of  ledgers,  It  is  usually  of  heavier 
weight  and  stronger  texture  than  other  papers. 
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Iieft-H&nd.  Pages,— Those  pages  ■which  fall  on  the 
lef  t  hand  side  of  a  book  ana"  have  even  folios 

Legado  (Sp,). — Connecting  stroke  in  script  letters. 

Legal  Work,— The  general  term  for  kw  work  of 
any  kind. 

Leg»ie  (ItaL).— Tying  up  a  page. 

I*&gno(Ital,,  wood). — The  furniture  and  quoins  mode 
of  -wood, 

Lehrbursche  (Ger.). — Tlie  apprentice. 

Lehrling  (Gcr,). — Apprentice. 

Lehrzeit  (Gcr.). — Apprenticeship, 

LeichQ  (Ger.).— Literally,  u  corpse.  Words  omitted 
in  setting  ;  an  out. 

Leimtypm. — la  1887  Husnik  of  Prague  invented  a 
process  fur  preparing  high-relief  plates  of  gelatine  to  lie 
used  for  typographic  printing  in  an  Ordinary  printing- 
press,  either  for  the  reproduction  of  pictures  or  letter- 
press. The  process  is  conducted  as  follows :  A  thick 
plate  of  chromatiscd  gelatine  is  exposed  under  a  negative 
as  usual.  This  is  then  attached  by  means  of  gutta-percha 
to  zinc  or  wood,  thus  making  a  fmn  but  somewhat  elas- 
tic foundation  for  the  printing  surface.  The  surface  is 
next  developed  by  treatment  with  a  solvent,  such  as  n 
saturated  solution  of  an  alkaline  bichromate.  This  not 
only  dissolves  the  gelatine  upon  which  the  light  did 
not  fall,  but  it  also  deepens  and  strengthens  tlio  relief. 
The  development  is  stopped  before  any  of  the  finest  lines 
or  dots  are  raj  ured.  The  plate  is  then  dried  and  the  lights 
are  covered  with  a  solution  of  opaque  printer's  ink,  by 
means  of  a  camel's-hair  brush,  The  plate  is  then  exposed 
for  a  second  time  to  the  action  of  light,  by  which  it  is  hard- 
ened and  strengthened,  not  (inly  on  the  surface,  but  also 
on  the  flanks  of  each  line  and  dot.  Tlie  black  Is  then 
removed  and  the  solvent  is  again  applied  to  deepen  the 
whites.  These  plates  may  bo  used  directly  in  the  press, 
and  will  print  100,000  copies.  By  making  wax  wolds 
from  these  plates  they  may  be  reproduced  in  copper  by 
electrotyping. 

lieinwand  (Ger,}r — Linen  or  other  cloth,  used  In  the 
covering  Of  books. 

I/eipsie. — A  city  in  Saxony  which  is  the  centre  of 
the  German  book  trade,  and  remarkable  for  the  magni- 
tude of  its  printing  iiiul-puhHshing  operations.  There 
are  in  Leipsic  120  letter-press  and  lithographic  offices, 
which  give  occupation  to  8,073  persons.  This  is  more 
than  are  thus  employed  in  any  American  city  except 
New  York.  There  are  10  rotary  presses,  68  double  and 
038  single  printing-machines,  194  of  which  are  litho- 
graphic ;  88  two-color  machines,  117  treadle-presses,  5S3 
hand-presses,  lithographic  included,  and  846  auxiliary 
Machines  for  glazing,  paper-cutting,  <&c.  More  than 
thirteen  hundred  milliotis  of  sheets  are  printed  annually 
in  this  town.  There  are  34  bookbinding  establishments, 
with  1,544  hands  and  1,330  different  machines.  In  Leip- 
sic there  is  a  large  central  hall  owned  by  tbe  book  trade 
and  known  m  tbe  Booksellers'  House.  It  was  built  on 
ground  presented  by  the  city  of  Leipsic,  the  corner-stone 
being  laid  on  June  1ft,  ISM,  and  the  building  being 
opened  to  the  public  on  April  39,  1888.  It  h  large  and 
highly  ornamental.  In  this  there  U  it  clearing-house  for 
book  orders. 

Leonard,  Charles  JS.,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Tyuothctai,  was  bom  in  Buffalo,  N.  T.p  On  October  (5, 
Ho  removed  to  Wisconsin  in  1840.  In  1845  he 
began  learning  printing  in  the  office  of  tho  Dotroit  Ad- 
vertiser. Three  years  after  he  returned  to  Buffalo  and 
graduated  from  the  office  of  Jewett,  Thomas  &  Co,  He 
was  married  in  1853  and  returned  to  Detroit,  taking  the 
superintendence  of  the  Detroit  Pally  Advertiser  book 
and  job  department.  He  removed  to  Clinton,  la.,  in 
1858,  thci-e  beginning  the  publication  of  the  Clinton 
Herald,  now  a  daily  of  much  importance.    In  1803  ho 


sold  the  Herald  and  moved  tbe  job  and  book  plant  to 
Chicago,  where,  under  tlie  firm-name  of  Horton &  Leon- 
ard, Knight  &  Leonard,  and  now  Knight,  Leonard  &  Co., 
he  lias  been  in  a  continuously  successful  business,  the 
work  turned  out  being 
of  excellent  quality, 
He  lias  been  a  delegate 
to  the  various  conven- 
tions of  tlie  United 
TypothefJe,  iind  in 
1891  succeeded  C,  H. 
BlaJtely  as  president 
of  the  local  organisa- 
tion. 


Lea  a  lire  (Fr,).— 
Lye. 

Lestraiic/e,  'Rog- 
er, a  censor  of  the 
press  at  the  time  of 
Charles  II,  Ijestrange 
hod  long  been  devot- 
ed to  the  royal  Cause, 
fiud  after  tile  Restora- 
tion wtis  given  this 
plaec  as  a  _  reward.  He  was  disposed  to  be  very  thor- 
ough, and  in  a  paper  prepared  by  him  while  in  office  he 
States  the  measures  which  should  be  adopted  to  curb  the 
licentiousness  of  the  press.  "  The  instruments."  he  says, 
"of  setting  the  work  afoot  are  these,  the  adviser1,  au- 
thor, compiler,  writer,  corrector,  and  the  persons  for 
wlioni  aud  by  whom ;  that  is  to  say,  the  stationer  (com. 
monly)  and  thu  printer.  To  which  may  be  added  tbe 
letter-founders,  and  tlie  smiths  and  joyncrs  Hurt  work 
upon  presses.  The  usual  agents  for  publishing  are  the 
printers  themselves,  stitchers,  binders,  stationers,  hawk- 
ers, mercury- women,  peddlers,  ballad-singers,  posts,  car- 
riers, hackney  coachmen,  boatmen  and  mariners.  Other 
instruments  may  be  likewise  employed,  against  whom  a 
general  pro  vision  shall  be  sufficient.  He  then  goes  on  to 
show  that  discovorios  may  be  obtained  partly  upon  a  pen- 
alty for  lXff using  to  discover,  and  partly  by  a  reward  to 
the  discoverer.  Both  should  be  considerable  aud  certain, 
If  any  unlawful  book  shall  be  found,  let  tlie  person  In 
whose  possession  it  sliall  be  discovered  be  reported  and 
punished  as  tbe  author,  unless  he  produces  the  person 
from  whom  he  received  it.  The  treat  evil  was  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  presses,  which  might  bo  remedied  by  lessen- 
ing their  number.  This  being  resolved  upon,  as  well  as 
the  printers,  let  tho  number  of  the  journeymen,  appren- 
tices, master  founders,  their  journeymen  and  apprentices, 
be  also  determined  and  lessened.  Joiners ,  carpenters  nor 
smiths  might  not  work  upon  new  presses  without  special 
allowance.  Tlie  whole  trado  was  to  be  questioned  as  to 
the  presses  they  knew  about,  tlie  new  type  which  had 
been  furnished,  and  tho  construction  and  repair  of 
presses.  Card-inakers,  Icathcr-tildeis,  flock- workers  and 
quoif-drawers  are  to  be  forbidden  the  use  of  presses  like 
those  of  printers,  unless  thoy  also  are  to  come  within  the 
censorship.  Ko  printing-house  to  be  let  nor  press  erect- 
ed without  notice.  Type  and  materi  als  not  to  be  bought 
without  notice.  No  master  printer  to  keep  a  press  ex- 
cepting in  his  own  dwciling-licuse,  and  no  printing-house 
to  be  permitted  with  a  buck  door  to  it.  An  imprint  in 
all  cases  to  be  used.  "What,"  he  says,  "  shidlthe  people 
do  for  a  livelihood  if  the  sixty  presses  arc  reduced  to 
twenty  ?  As  muny,"  lie  replies, ' 1  may  bo  given  employ- 
ment as  there  ia  honest  work  for. "  A  sufferance  of  mom 
is  only  a  toleration  of  tho  rest  to  print  sedition.  Some- 
thing, however,  may  be  thought  of  for  their  relief.  It 
would  not  be  proper  to  put  the  stationers  iu  charge  of 
tlie  press,  nor  tlie  printers,  because  their  Interests  are 
against  those  of  tlie  crown  and  of  good  government, 
Tlie  number  of  master  printers  then  (leSS)  was  computed 
to  be  about  sixty,  whereas  twenty  or  twenty -four  would 
dispatch  all  the  honest  work  of  the  nation,    They  had 
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over  one  hundred  apprentices  and  tit  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  journey men.  For  had  or  seditious  hooks  he 
recommends  punishment  in  proportion  to  the  malice  and 
influence  of  tbe  offense.  The  ordinary  penalties  were 
dentil,  mutilation,  imprisonment,  banishment,  corporal 
rmins,  disgrace  and  pecuniary  mulcts.  These  are  further 
discriminated  into  the  pillory,  the  stocks,  whipping  cart- 
ing, stigma tixing,  disablement  to  hear  office  or  testimony, 
public  recantation ,  standi  og  undor  the  gallows  with  a  rope 
about  the  neck  at  a  public  execution,  disfranchisement 
(if  freemen),  cashiering  (if  soldiers),  degrading  (if  per- 
sons of  condition),  wearing  some  badge  of  inf  amy  or  con- 
demnation to  work  either  In  mines,  plantation!!  or  houses 
of  correction.  Under  the  head  of  pecuniary  mulcts  are 
comprehended  forfeitures,  confiscations,  loss  Of  any  bene- 
ficial office  or  employment  and  incapacity  to  hold  or  en- 
joy any ;  and  finally,  all  damages  accruing  and  imposed 
as  a  punishment  for  some  offense.  The  offenses  under 
which  these  persons  might  be  convicted  were  blasphemy, 
heresy,  schism,  treason,  sedition,  scandal  or  contempt  of 
authority.  For  the  authors,  nothing  ■which  stands  with 
humanity  and  conscience  could  he  too  severe.  "1,  'Tis 
the  way  to  cut  on!  the  fountain  of  our  troubles.  S.  There 
are  not  many  of  them  in  an  age,  and  so  the  less  worh  to 
do." 

Let-in  Notes.— Another  term  for  cut-in  notes,  or 
those,  let  into  the  text,  us  distinct  from  side-notes, 

Letter. — 1.  A  character,  a  mark  used  in  printing  or 
writing.  There  are  twenty -six  letters  in  English,  six- 
teen in  Irish,  thirty -five  in  Russian  and  thirty -tight  in 
Armenian.  In  English  there  are  three  forms  of  "lit;  al- 
phabet, capitals,  small  capitals  and  Iowct  case  in  Roman 
and  the  same  In  Italic.  There  are  besides  the  punctu- 
ation marks,  the  dgures,  the  reference  marks  and  the 
accented  letters.  Special  letters  are  required  for  math- 
ematical and  chemical  work,  for  the  reproduction  of 
characters  in  old  records,  and  for  many  other  special 
purposes,  Each  of  these  marks  is  known  by  typog- 
raphers as  a  letter.  When  used  in  their  calif ng  they  are 
always  on  rectiingular  bodies,  larger  than  the  face,  al- 
though it  may  only  be  slightly.  In  the  Homan  oliaTacter 
all  letters  consist  of  a  combination  of  straight  lines  and 
curves.  A  certain  number  of  letters  do  not  enter  either 
the  lower  portion  of  tho  body  or  the  upper  portion, 
These  are  a,  c,  e,  m,  n,  o,  r,  s,  u,  v,  wf  x,  z.  Other  letters 
rise  to  the  top,  but  do  not  fall  below  the  lower  line  of  the 
letters  just  given.  Tliuae  are  the  capitals  and  b,  d,  f,  h, 
i,  k,  1,  t.  Still  others  go  below  the  line,  tuid  do  not  ascend 
above  the  top  of  those  first  shown.  They  are  descending 
letters,  and  comprise  g ,  p ,  q ,  y ,  ( )  ne  letter  is  both  nsoernC 
ing  and  descending,  J.  A  letter  Is  said  to  line  when  a  line 
drawn  across  the  bottom  of  tbe  non-descending  characters 
touches  every  one  at  exactly  the  Same  height,  and  where 
similar  lines  can  he  drawn  over  the  top  of  tho  same  let- 
ters, the  top  of  the  ascending  letters,  and  under  the  bot- 
tom of  the  descending  letters.  I  n  order  to  be  legible  the 
top  of  the  ascending  letters  and  the  bottom  of  the  descend- 
ing letters  have  a.  little  space  to  separate  them  from  the 
lines  of  type  above  and  below,  and  to  give  them  a  sup- 
port in  metal.  Each  letter  is  composed  of  tlu'ee  parts, 
known  as  the  body  mark  or  body  marks,  hair- 
linos  and  serifs.  Tho  body  marks  are  the 
heavy  strokes  in  the  letter,  or  its  framework  ; 
the  hair-lines  are  the  fine  strokes  which  con- 
nect tbe  others  or  join  on  them,  and  the  serifs 
are  tbe  endings  to  marlw,  which  f  orm  a  sort 
of  finish.  There  are  also  crossbars.  Each  of 
these  may  be  of  different  thicknesses,  but  those  of  one 
letter  should  compare  in  weight,  length  and  form  to 
others  in  the  same  font,  Thus  n,  m  and  u  must  resem- 
ble each  other,  and  d,  h,  p  and  q  are  much  alike.  The 
hair-line  In  small  letter  is  without  much  thickness,  but 
there  is  a  thick,  heavy  line.  In  a  series  the  thickness  of 
the  heavy  line  in  pica  must  be  twice  that  of  the  heavy 
line  in  nonpareil.    The  serifs  are  the  jagged  endings  to 
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letters  so  called  because  of  their  resemblance  to  a  saw. 
It  Is  difficult  to  estimate  proportions  in  a  small  letter, 
as  the  gauges  used  arc  not  minute  enough ;  but  taking 
n  large  size  of  Bruee's  No.  16  as  a  standard,  the  propor- 
tions of  the  letters  are  as  follows :  Suppose  that  the  total 
size  of  tho  body,  up  and  down,  is  twenty-five,  one  of  these 
parts  is  divided  so  that  half  of  the  shoulder  lies  above 
and  lialf  below  tbe  face.  This  leaves  twenty -four  parts 
to  the  face,  The  letter  u  covers  ten  parts  and  the  letter  1 
seventeen  parts,  seven  parts  therefore  being  above  the 
small  letters.  Seven  parte  are  also  found  below,  to  make 
up  the  descending  letter  to  seventeen.  The  heavy  strokes 
in  lower  case  are  two  parts  wide,  and  in  capitals  two  and 
a  half.  There  Is  tlie  Same  shoulder  at  tho  sides  of  the 
letter  as  at  tho  top  and  bottom.  The  body  of  a  capital 
being-  three  parts,  the  full-siaod  serifs  are  seven  parts, 
thus  projecting  considerably  over  the  in:iin  line  of  the 
letter.  This  face,  upon  the  whole,  is  light.  To  draw  It 
upon  a  diagram  would  require  33f5  squares.  By  minute 
Chimges  in  this  ot  that  particular  each  face  Of  type  as- 
sumes a  different  appearance  to  the  cyof  although  only 
experts  cm  tell  where  the  differences  are. 

Letters  in  various  languages  have  different  forms, 
although  from  the  samo  original.  In  the  article  upon 
Giusek  LahGL'AGe  two  different  kinds  of  x  are  shown, 
Our  &  has  assumed  a  new  appearance  within  the  mem- 
ory of  man,  being;  originally  et,  written  together.  There 
is  a  marked  variation  between  tho  w  as  shown  by  Ital- 
ians and  as  it  is  made  In  this  country.  Particular  letters 
mark  the  products  of  particular  presses,  as  the  K  blaiurre 
marked  one  printer  in  the  early  ages  of  printing,  and  the 
crossbar  on  lower-ease  letters  indicates  the  works  pro- 
duced at  the  French  government  printing-office.  It  is 
by  examination  and  comparison  of  early  letters  tliat  we 
are  able  to  decide  who  the  printers  were  who  produced 
noted  wotIis  at  the  dawn  of  printing. 

3.  Letter  is  used  collectively  for  typo.  A  printer  will 
say,  ''TheTe  is  no  letter,"  meaning  that  there  is  no  type, 
Both  tyjx)  and  letter  are  usually  used  in  the  singular 
f orm  when  referring  to  fonts  or  quantities.  Tho  plural 
is  used  when  distinction  between  different  kinds  is  noted. 

Letters  occur  in  actual  use  in  a  very  different  ratio 
f rom  the  schedule  furnished  by  the  type-founder.  Dif- 
ferent copy  runs  on  different  sorts,  and  the  type-founder 
therefore  furnishes  the  lesser  sorts  in  an  abundance  which 
rarely  allows  a  deficiency,  except  upon  figures  or  some 
special  publication.  The  cases  on  daily  papers  are  very 
carefully  sorted  up ;  but  when  the  type  has  run  out  there 
is  still  in  the  neighborhood  of  fifteen  pounds  left  In  each 
pair.  Several  years  ago  the  names  In  the  New  York  Di- 
rectory were  counted,  each  under  its  appropriate  letter. 
The  total  number  of  names  was  313,903,  and  the  letters 
were  thus  distributed,  the  true  proportion  according  to 
the  type-founders  being  in  another  column  : 


Direc- 
tory. 


A  , 
6  . 
C  , 
D  , 
K  . 
F  . 

0  . 
H  - 

1  , 
J  . 
K  . 
L  . 
M  - 


!»,M1 
31,509 
14,01* 
5.W1 
14,408 
16.M0 
34,842 
1,10C 
6,438 
1S.TB8 

i&,osr 

34,0413 


Type- 
tounaera1 
Scheme. 


12,001) 
14.KI0 

u,eoo 
rJ,flfl0 
is,ooo 

11,81X1 
11,800 

s,sno 

S.flOO 

i4,crjo 

13,000 


Direc- 
tory. 


Type- 
founders1 
Soteuie. 


3  . 
T  . 
TJ  . 
V  . 
TV. 
X  . 
T  . 
Z  . 


10,6*) 
019 
16,03? 
33,052 
8,0B8 
1,114 
3,788 
1S/M3 
10 
913 
1,453 


18,000 

11,6ft) 

S,00O 

is,ooo 

14,600 
16,000 
B,00O 
9,000 
11,000 
E,40O 
9,000 
3,000 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  order  of  frequency  in  this 
directory  was  M,  S,  K,  H,  O,  W,  D,  Ii,  K,  G,  Lt  F,  P,  T, 
A,  E,  O,  N,  4,  V,  Z,  U,  I,  Q,  Y,  X.  There  is  an  undue 
proportion  of  some  numes  of  foreign  extraction,  which 
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rcndera  this  an  iinenfe  guide  for  places  H'tiere  English 
surnames  are  aloue  to  be  found. 

Letter-Board, — Two  or  three  thin  boards,  smoothly 
planed  and  fastened  at  the  back  to  two  transverse  pieces, 
thus  making  their  surface  somewhat  like  the  top  of  a 
table.  Upon  letter-boards  forms  are  often  laid  for  unlock- 
ing and  distribution,  and  they  are  used  in  mauy  offices  to 
receive  forma  which  are  to  be  kept  standing,  then  being 
put  into  racks. 

Letter-BmBlL, — A  bmah  used  for  taking  dust  from 
type. 

Letter-Founders. — A  term  frequently  employed 
for  type-founders. 

Letter-Foundry. — A  type-foundry.  The  term  is 
more  used  in  England  than  here, 

Letter  HangB. — If  the  compositor  is  careless  in 
einptyingbis  composing-stick  so  as  to  Set  the  letter  down 
loosely  on  the  galley,  and  they  do  not  stand  perfectly 
square  and  upright,  the  letter  hangs;  or  if  after  over- 
running on  the  correcting-stone  he  has  not  set  his  letter 
in  a  square  position  again,  before  he  locks  up,  the  letter 
thus  out  of  square  is  said  to  hang.  This  is  Stower's  defi- 
nition. The  term  is  not  used  in  America.  The  equiva- 
lent here  &  to  say  that  the  letter  is  off  its  feet. 

LeUer-HOttdLuyB. — Printed  headings  forpapcr  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  epistolary  purposes.  When  exe- 
cuted for  private  persons  not  in  business  the  caption  is 
usually  very  small  and  neut,  but  for  commercial  or  manu- 
facturing firms  they  are  sometimes  very  elaborate.  Tile 
favorite  siae  upon  which  they  are  printed  Is  letter,  10  by 
16  inches ;  but  commercial  letter,  10^  by  16*^,  or  10% 
by  IV  inches,  is  sometimes  used.  These  maybe  Cut  from 
folio  post.    Smaller  paper  is  alao  used. 

Letter-Mold. — The  apparatus  used  for  hand  cast- 
ing of  types.    See  TyrE-Founni^a. 

Letter-Paper. — A  writing-paper  which  is  of  about 
the  height  of  an  octavo  page,  but  wider.  It  is  a  folded 
paper,  and  its  size  is  generally  10  by  16  inches  when  un- 
folded.   In  England  this  size  would  be  a  half  demy. 

Letter-Press  Type  work,  as  distinguished  ftom 

lithographic  work  and  steel  and  copperplate  printing. 

Letter-Raci. — A  rack  or  frame  for  containing  metal 
and  wood  letters  of  such  a  size  that  it  would  be  inconven- 
ient to  keep  them  in  cases, 

Lettera  (Ital,), — Letters, 

Letter*  Ascendente  (Ital.).— A  cock-up  letter. 

LefrteTa  dt  Due  Righe  (Ital.). — Two-line  letter. 

Lettere  a  MuccMo  (Ital.), — Type  which  has  fallen 
to  the  floor  and  is  afterwards  picked  up, 

Lettere  tu  Legnc-  (IM.),—  Wood  letter. 

Lettere  Superior!  (Ital.). — Ascending  letters,  such 
us  d,  li  and  the  capitals.  Lettere  inferion  are  descend- 
ing letters,  such  as  g  and  y.  The  term  lettere  superiori 
Is  also  used  for  superior  letters,  or  small  letters  at  the 
top  of  a  line. 

Lettering. — Placing  letters  on  the  back  or  sides  of 
books,  either  in  gilt  or  blind.  The  old  usage  was  to  do 
this  letter  by  letter,  which  required  a  very  steady  hand 
and  much  experience.  The  more  common  method  is  to 
act  the  letters  together  and  make  the  impression  at  once, 

Lettering-Block.— A  piece  of  wood  of  which  the 
upper  surface  is  slightly  rounded,  upon  which  side  labels 
arc  lettered. 

Lettering-Box. — A  wooden  box  in  which  hand-let- 
ters are  kept  by  bookbinders. 

Letter's  Out, — When  type  runs  short  through  being 
all  in  use. — Jaoobi. 

Lettre  d©  forme. — The  kind  of  blaek-letter  used 
by  the  first  printers  for  the  Bible  and  theological  and 
devotional  works.  It  was  an  imitation  of  the  formal 
hand  of  the  German  scribes.  It  is  a  pointed  Gothic  (this 
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word  not  being  used  in  its  modern  printers'  sense).  Cax- 
ton's  type  No.  8  is  an  example  of  it.  Specimens  are 
still  produced  by  type-founders.  The  face  is  regarded 
as  good  and  satisfactory,  and  with  it  the  best  English 
typography  was  executed  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries, 

Lettre  de  Somme.-A  cliaraeter  engraved  almost 
at  the  beginning  of  printing.  It  is  a  round  Gothic  or 
Gothic  shorn  of  its  angles  (the  word  being  fcuken  in  its 
historical  sense,  and  not  as  printers  now  use  it).  It  was 
very  little  used  in  England. 

Lett  lira  (Ital,}. — Cicero  of  the  French  series,  which 
is  a  little  larger  than  our  pica. 

Levant  Morocco. — Morocco  leather  made  from  the 
skin  of  the  Levant  goat,  which  has  a  larger  grain  than 
Turkish  morocco, 

Lerare  la  Correalone  (Ital.).— To  set  up  in  a  sttek 
the  letters  accessary  to  make  corrections  in  a  form. 

lie  rare  la  Lettera  (Ital.). — Picking  up  type.  Leva 
bene  la  sua  lettcra,  he  lifts  his  type  well. 

Lever. — The  Iitindle  of  the  hand-press,  by  which  mi 
impression  is  taken ;  the  bar,  the  deviI's4sMl. 

Leiiff  atore  (Ital.). — A  caleudcring-machine. 

Lewis,  Charles,  the  most  eminent  bookbinder  In 
Europe  of  hie  day,  was  born  in  London  in  1786,  w:is  ap- 
prenticed to  D.  Wsdther  at  fourteen,  worked  tis  a  jour- 
neyman In  several  shops  In  London,  and  finally  began 
business  on  his  own  account  in  Scotlnnd  Y«rd,  Ilis 
work  was  much  esteemed,  He  did  all  of  the  binding 
for  Earl  Spencer,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  Sir  Mark  Sykes, 
Thomas  Gronvillo  and  other  eminent  bibliophiles.  Ilis 
books,  said  Dibdin,  seemed  to  move  on  silken  hinges. 
He  died  on  January  15, 1S36,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
oldest  son, 

Lewis,  EIIIb,  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  served 
his  time  as  a  printer  in  the  of  lice  of  Abraham  Paul,  in 
New  York,  ana  beaime  interested  in  law  by  setting  type 
on  law  oases.  He  began  to  attend  the  courts,  and  after 
a  few  years  entered  the  legal  profession.  He  was  em- 
ployed as  a  printer  in  the  same  offices  with  the  two  eklcsr 
Harpers,  Cfcnernl  Morns  and  Woodworth,  the  poet,  and 
ever  retained  a  great  liking  for  his  early  pursuit.  After 
going  to  Pennsylvania  ho  became  an  editor  of  a  news- 
paper, a  member1  of  the  Legislature,  attorney -general, 
and  Anally  chief  justice,  He  was  also  known  as  an  au- 
thor. He  died  In  1871,  being  then  about  seventy -five 
years  of  age, 

Lexicon, — A  book  containing  the  words  of  a  lan- 
guage arranged  alphabetically  and  defined,  generally 
confined  to  dictionaries  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrow  and 
other  dead  languages. 

Libel- — This  is  a  mulicious  defamation,  expressed 
either  in  writing  or  by  signs,  pictures,  &c. ,  tiding  either 
to  blacken  the  memory  of  one  who  is  dead  or  the  repu- 
tation of  one  who  is  alive,  and  thereby  exposing  him  to 
public  hatred,  contempt  or  ridioule.  Such  a  species  of 
defamation  is  called  written  scandal,  and  from  the  con- 
sideration that  the  offense  is  committed  upon  greater  de- 
liberation than  the  mere  utterance  of  words,  which  arc 
frequently  used  hastily  and  without  thought!  and  be- 
cause the  effect  of  a  writing  continues  longer  tind  is  prop- 
agated further  and  wider  than  verbal  dofamation,  it  is 
generally  treated  as  a  more  serious  injury  than  slander. 
Whatever  written  words  tend  t*  render  a  msiu  ridiculous 
or  to  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  world  amount 
to  a  libel,  although  the  very  Same  expressions,  if  spoken, 
would  not  have  been  slander  or  defamation  in  the  legal 
sense  of  those  woids.  To  complete  the  offense  publica- 
tion fs  necessary,  or  the  communication  of  the  libel  to 
some  person.  The  mere  writing  of  defamatory  matter 
without  publication  is  not  an  offense  punishable  by  law. 

The  law  of  libel  is  very  important  to  printers,  editors 
and  publishers,  as  the  former  may  innocently  print  such 
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things  ue,  shall  constitute  a  libel,  anrl  be  liable  to  dam- 
ages therefor,  nod  the  latter,  through  Uielr  agents,  may 
write  find  publish  matter  which  will  fall  within  this  defi- 
nition. It  may  bo  said  generally  that  charging  a  man 
with  a  felony  or  an  atrocious  offense  is  a  libel.  Thus 
to  charge  that  a  man  lias  committed  murder,  robbed  a 
bank,  defaulted  with  funds,  seduced  a  woman  or  set  tiro 
to  a  building  is  a  libel.  An  aggravated  attack  upon  a 
man's  character  is  a  libel,  us  to  declare  that  be  is  a  hypo- 
crite or  a  drunkard,  and  it  Is  also  a  libel  to  declare  that 
he  has  failed  in  business  when  he  lists  not  done  so.  In 
general  lie  must  lie  Charged  with  Something  which  will 
lower  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  or  which 
shall  prevent  him  from  following  his  culling  or  business 
as  before,  It  is  sufficient  defense  in  this  country  to  show 
tliat  the  charge  is  true ;  but  this  course  is  frequently  dif- 
ficult to  pursue,  although  there  ia  really  no  doubt  of  the 
matter,  Legal  proof  ia  hard  to  obtain,  and  an  attempt 
at  justification,  If  net  home  cut,  aggravates  the  offense. 
Palliatives  majf  he  suggested,  and  efforts  can  he  made  to 
show  tliat  the  injury  is  not  as  great  as  claimed,  ortbat 
no  injury  at  all  followed.  Thus,  if  damages  are  claimed 
on  account  of  injury  to  credit  or  mercantile  reputation 
by  a  certain  libel,  it  is  competent  to  offer  evidence  that 
the  injury  was  not  as  great  as  churned;  that  the  mer- 
chant's sales  did  not  fall  off,  that  his  paper  was  quoted 
as  well  after  as  before,  and  that  a  loss  which  he  had  at 
that  tl  me  was  j  ustly  attributable  to  another  cause.  Con- 
donation can  also  he  set  up,  In  general  juries  in  this 
country  will  not  give  exemplary  ilanrngeS.  Unless  it  is 
shown  that  real  Injury  hue  been  receive*!,  but  there  is  a 
very  great  uncertainty  about  their  verdicts. 

In  England  the  law  is  still  much  stricter  than  here. 
By  common  law  it  is  wholly  immaterial  whether  the  libel 
be  true  or  false,  and  in  a  criminal  prosecution  the  defend- 
ant is  not  allowed  to  urge  the  truth  of  the  publication 
by  way  of  justification.  This  has  been  somewhat  modi- 
fied In  tliat  country,  and  here  such  strict  rulings  have 
been  completely  done  away  with  by  statute  and  by  the 
decisions  of  the  courts,  This  was  owing  largely  to  the 
defenses  <if  Bradford  and1  Zenger,  in  the  pre-ltevolution- 
ary  period ;  to  the  arguments  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
subsequently,  and  to  the  common  sense  Of  mank  ind.  No 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  for  what  is  no  offense.  It 
may  also  be  shown  tliat  the  matter  was  privileged ;  that 
la,  that  it  was  published  by  order  of  the  public  authori- 
ties, or  that  it  was  only  communicated  to  certain  other 
persons  iu  such  a  way  as  not  to  constitute  them  the  pub- 
lic.   The  publication  was  a  private  one. 

Newspapers  are  peculhu'ly  liable  to  libel  suits.  The 
editor  cannot  know  all  of  the  eireumsfcunoca  relating  to 
an  affair,  aud  the  reports  he  receives,  hastily  brought 
togother.  are  frequently  published  without  careful  revi- 
sion.  It  lias  therefore  been  claimed  by  many  publishers, 
individually,  aud  by  several  of  their  associations,  that  the 
law  should  be  so  altered  thiit  no  damages  could  bo  col- 
lected where  the  publication  was  shown  to  be  in  good 
faith,  and  the  newspaper  was  willing  to  publish  a  retrac- 
tion. No  action,  however,  has  been  taken  by  Congress 
or  the  various  State  Legislatures  in  the  direction  desired, 

Liberty  Of  the  Preas.— The  right  to  print  upon 
every  subject  as  fully  and  freely  as  may  bo  desired  with- 
out incurring  any  penalty,  or  without  being  subjected  to 
a  censorship.  At  the  dawn  of  printing  each  printer  did 
little  work,  but  as  soon  as  the  number  of  publications 
increased  it  i™s  found  expedient  to  put  the  press  under 
strict  control.  More  or  less  this  has  continued  until  the 
present  time  in  all  countries  excepting  the  United  States 
and  England  and  its  colonies,  No  real  liberty  of  the 
people  can  exist  in  any  country  where  freedom  to  print 
does  not  exist,  where  Hie  public  servants  are  not  called 
to  account,  and  where  their  actions  cannot  be  reviewed. 
Boo  CEKsortanrp     the  PrtBss. 

Liberty  Press. — An  American  treadle  platen  ma- 
chine for  Jobbing  purposes ;  also  known  as  the  Pegener, 
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It  gives  good  distribution,  takes  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
larger  than  the  bed,  and  is  regarded  as  very  strong. 
LibraLro  (Fr.), — Bookseller. 

Llbr&ire  Jur6  (Fr.).— A  sworn  bookseller.  Book- 
sellers in  Franee  wore  formorly  licensed  and  sworn,  tlia 
number  being  limited. 

Ldbrairie  (FrJ, — Bookstore. 

Librarii  (Lat,). — Transcribers  of  books  in  ancient 
Home. 

Libra rioH  (Lat,), — Those  persons  in  ancient  times 
who  ornamented  books,  placed  devices  upon  the  margin 
and  supplied  titles  and  terminations. 

Library. — A  collection  of  books.  The  gathering  to- 
gether of  manuscripts  and  records  must  date  back  nearly 
to  the  beginning  of  writing.  The  Bible  itself  is  a  num- 
ber of  books  Of  different  kinds  brought  together.  In 
Greek  its  name  is  "the  Bibles," and  during  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  frequently  spoken  of  as  "  the  Library  ,"  "  the 
Bibliotbecfi."  lbs  first  translation,  the  Septuagint,  was 
written  to  enlarge  a  greater  library,  the  Alexandrian,  the 
most  famous  and  the  htrgest  of  antiquity.  This  library 
lasted  nine  hundred  years,  until  destroyed  by  the  Moham- 
medans. The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  libraries,  al  though 
not  extensive  as  we  now  regard  them,  Some  have  come 
down  to  us  buried  under  the  dust  and  lava  of  Vesuvius, 
but  owing  to-  the  difficulty  of  unrolling  the  books  and 
the  small  value  of  those  which  have  been  examined  little 
addition  has  been  made  to  our  knowledge  by  these  col- 
lections. Copyists  existed  in  all  of  the  important  cities 
of  ancient  Europe,  as  well  as  in  India,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt 
and  China,  and  the  manu  scripts  transcribed  by  them 
were  in  turn  copied  by  others.  Of  those  not  preserved 
by  volcanic  burial  the  oldest  seem  to  bo  of  the  fourth 
century  of  our  present  era.  The  books  which  wcro  re- 
garded as  having  the  greatest  value  were  most  frequently 
copied.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  more  copies  of 
the  Bible  in  manuscript  than  of  any  other  book.  Papy- 
rus, used  at  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  was  changed  to 
parchment,  succeeded  by  vellum  afterwards.  When  pa- 
per came  in  it  also  was  used.  The  form  of  books  changed 
from  rolls  to  rectangles,  each  theu  being  composed  of 
many  little  sheets  brought  together  iiml  fastened  at  one 
side.  Tlie  monks  and  other  Teligious  persons  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  did  mueii  in  copying,  but  until  fifty  years  after 
the  invention  of  printing  professional  scribes  continued 
to  copy  ancient  works  una  to  engross  new  ones.  Prices 
were,  however,  very  dear. 

Since  printing  began  almost  every  prince,  every  uni- 
versity and  every  learned  society  has  endeavored  to  bring 
together  a  collection  of  hooks.  These  are  now  much 
cheaper  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  libraries  have 
become  common,  Towns  in  America  which  most  Eng- 
lishmen have  never  heard  of  have  now  more  numerous 
collections  of  books  than  the  Bodleian  Library  or  the 
British  Museum  had  in  the  last  century,  although  not 
so  valuable,  and  this  spectacle  is  tilso  witnessed  in  small 
towns  in  England ,  Canada  and  Australia .  It  is  supposed 
that  about  six  millions  of  distinct  books  have  been  pub- 
lished in  all  since  1450.  Every  library,  therefore,  must 
be  composed  of  a  portion  of  these  books,  for  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  them  all  together  in  ono  place.  A 
library  in  Great  Britain  would  have  more  books  in  Eng- 
lish than  one  anywhere  else ;  oitc  in  France  more  in 
French  than  one  in  any  other  country,  and  like  pre- 
ponderance of  Banish  would  bo  found  in  one  at  Copen- 
hagen, AH  alike,  according  to  their  means  and  Uleir 
antiquity,  would  have  classical  works,  but  their  value 
in  medicine,  ethnology,  geography  and  otheT  particular 
topics  would  depend  upon  the  taste  of  the  authorities 
and  the  money  at  disposal.  In  some  cases  internal  dis- 
sension or  bad  government  hue  prevented  great  collec- 
tions relative  to  the  litoTature  and  history  of  one  country 
from  being  made  within  its  bordm,  and  the  best  library 
of  that  nation  is  a  portion  of  ones  In  some  foreign  coun- 
try, Until  a  few  years  ago  the  British  Museum  had  more 
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works  relating  to  America  than  any  library  on  this  Bide 
of  tlje  Atlantic- ,  and  there  is  nothing  in  Poland,  Russia, 
Austria  or  Prussia  compared  to  its  Polish  collection.  Tho 
most  available  library  for  the  study  of  Spanish  literature 
is  in  Boston. 

The  difficulty  in  administering  a  library  arises  from  the 
great  multiplicity  of  subjects  with  which  the  mind  of 
man  deals.  Each  of  these  is  capable  of  being  Indefinite- 
ly subdivided.  Take,  for  example,  history.  The  com- 
mon division  Is  Into  ancient  ana  modern.  The  modem 
again  is  divided  by  continents,  and  these  by  countries. 
Amorica  has  first  an  analysis  into  North  mid  South  Amer- 
ica- and  the  West  Indios.  North  America  has  Canada. 
Mexico,  the  United  States  and  some  others.  The  United 
States  Is  taken  up  "by  States,  and  each  State  by  its  towns. 
In  the  State  of  Hew  York  there  are  nearly  a  thousand 
towns,  each  having  some  one  or  more  bonks  about  It,  but 
some  having  a  hundred.  Coneernirig  the  city  of  flew 
York  there  are  more  than  a  thousand.  It  will  therefore 
be  seen  bow  difficult;  it  would  be  to  obtain  a  full  collec- 
tion of  books  respecting  any  part  of  the  country,  and  It 
would  be  much  more  difficult  to  do  so  with  the  coun- 
try at.  large.  There  are  hundreds  of  studios  and  fancies 
in  which  collections  might  bo  mode,  os  cbess,  angling, 
dogs,  earthquakes,  music,  folk  customs,  or  dueling.  The 
librarian  who  seeks  to  have  a  collection  of  value  in  any 
of  these  departments  must  be  a  student  of  the  subject 
himself,  and  must  have  patience  as  well  as  money.  Li- 
braries  now  collect  every  tiling,  What  is  valueless  in 
itself  may  have,  great  value  in  relation  to  other  tilings. 
When  the  Bodleian  Library  was  begun  its  founder,  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley,  thus  wrote  to  tho  librarian:  "  I  can  see 
no  good  reason  to  alter  my  opinion  for  excluding  such 
books  as  almanacs,  plays,  and  nu  infinite  number  that 
arc  daily  printed  of  very  unworthy  matters  and  hand- 
ling, such  as  methinks  both  the  keeper  and  under-keepcr 
should  disdain  to  seek  out  to  deliver  to  any  man.  Haply 
some  plays  may  be  worth  the  keeping,  bvit  hardly  one  in 
foily."  In  consequence  of  this  opinion  it  was  for  more 
than  two  centuries  the  practice  of  the  library  to  destroy 
any  book  that  the  keeper  did  not  believe  tf>  have  per- 
manent value.  As  a  result  the  Bodleian  Library  has  lost 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  boolii  which  would  now 
sell  for  upwards  of  a  pound  apiece,  and  many  which  are 
worth  n  hundred  pounds.  So  one  can  estimate  tho  de- 
mands of  posterity. 

In  the  management  of  a  library  there  are  many  prob- 
lems. Tho  books  must  be  obtained,  catalogued,  given  a 
location  and  bound.  Nearly  all  libraries  receive  a  largo 
share  of  their  increase  by  donation,  others  being  bought. 
Pamphlets  of  a  kind  are  usually  bound  together,  but 
are  often  preserved  in  cases.  Most  libraries  classify  their 
books  by  subjects  and  locate  them  on  the  shelves  by 
their  numbers.  When  this  is  done  a  considerable  space 
must  always  be  left  for  additions,  A  list  of  accessions 
is  made  when  the  books  first  arrive,  and  it  is  usual  then 
to  examine  bills,  if  purchttsed,  and  collate  the  boofts  to 
see  if  they  are  perfect.  When  these  are  donations  a  letter 
of  thanks  is  sent.  If  the  books  are  Injured  in  the  bind- 
ing, or  If  that  is  not  good  enough,  they  should  be  sent  to 
the  hinder,  a  list  being  kept.  They  do  not  appeaT  on  the 
accessions  Catalogue  until  they  have  returned.  Shelves 
are  usually  open,  with  a  network  of  wire.  If  open,  how- 
ever, much  dust  Is  deposited.  Glass  doors  are  too  ex- 
pensive for  public  libraries.  The  two  lowest  shelves  are 
usually  appropriated  to  quartos  and  folios,  the  smaller 
books  being  above.  The  liighest  shelf  should  not  be  too 
high  to  reach,  and^  it  is  wrong  to  have  books  in  galleries, 
where  the  worm  air  gradually  takes  all  of  tho  life  out  of 
the  binding  and  paper.  Catalogues  are  usually  made  by 
experts,  each  book  requiring  one  slip  of  paper  and  no 
more.  When  the  catalogue  is  complete  the  books  are 
then  alphabetized.  There  are  four  ways  of  cataloguing. 
One  is  by  the  author,  the  second  by  the  subject  and  the 
third  by  the  principal  word  first  occurring  in  the  title ; 
and  the  fourth  by  the  main  word  in  the  title.   Iu  the 


following  examples  may  be  seen  each  of  the  principal 
waysi 

DAvifcs,  ThohA*.  Memories  of  the  Life  of  TKLVid  Oarrkik,  Bed., 
Interspersed  with  cliatMtei'fj  srnj  Anecdotes  of  Ills  Tbe- 
atAsd  €onl*Eii>f)r!i.t>les,  Portrait.  Tlew Edition,  2  vote., 
crown  Svo,  &alf.  London :  Printed  for  the  Author.  1  ISO. 

Dhaha.  Memories  of  the  Life  of  David  Qarrlclt,  Esq.,  Inter- 
spersed with  Characters  and  Anecdotes  or  His  Theatrical 
Contemporaries,  B>  Thomas  Davies.  ttrtretit.  New  Edi- 
tion, B  vols,,  tTOWJi  Syo,  calf .  London  ;  Printed  fur  thy 
Author.  lA 

Mevotues  of  the  Life  or  It  avid  CJarrleli,  Esq.,  Interspersed  with 
ChBiELCtei'E  and  Anecdotes  or  IUb  The  Ctrl  pal  Contempora- 
ries. By  Thomas  Davies,  Fbriralt.  New  Edition,  2  vols., 
crown  Bvo,  calf.  London :  Printed  lor  tho  Author.  1730, 

GAflltiriK,  DAvm,  Memories  Of  tha  1Mb  of.  Interspersed  with 
Character  Mid  Anecdotes  of  His  Theatrical  t^ritoraiiOra- 
rl«.  Bv  Thomas  DAY te*.  /W'BraM.  Hew  K<Uthji>.  Svois,. 
crown  Bvo,  calf,  lfSO. 

The  fl  rst  and  fourth  of  these  are  preferable,  The  th  1  rd 
has  little  to  recommend  It.  The  second  has  a  head  over 
the  top  of  this  and  other  works  on  the  drama,  instead  of 
being  la  the  line  with  the  title.  This  title  might  also 
come,  in  a  classified  catalogue,  under  the  heads  of  Biog- 
raphy, Theatrical  Biography  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  and  London.  The  Inst  two  would  be  ratbeT  re- 
mote By  writing  the  title  on  a  piece  of  paper  and  then 
using  a  hectograph  as  many  copies  can  be  made  as  may 
be  desired.  Words  supplied  arc  commonly  denoted  by 
brackets ;  sentences  supplied  are  in  Italic ;  lines  or  words 
ondtted  are  shown  by  stars  or  leaders,  In  all  titles,  ex- 
cept those  where  exact  reproduction  is  desired,  unim- 
portant words  and  sentences  are  omitted.  The  date  and 
places  of  printing  should  always  be  given,  and  it  would 
be  desirable  to  give  tho  number  of  pages,  size  of  page 
and  namo  of  the  priutcr,  if  possible.  Inbooltsellcrs' cata- 
logues the  binding  is  specified,  but  this  is  not  usual  in 
libraries, 

The  chief  libraries  of  the  world  are  in  Europe.  In  Eng- 
land they  are  the  British  Museum  and  the  Jiodleian ;  in 
France  Hie  National  Library  and  in  St.  Petersburg  the 
Imperial  Library,  There  are  many  large  libraries  in 
Germany,  and  the  collection  at  the  Vatican  in  Rome,  al- 
though excelled  in  size  by  some,  is,  of  the  greatest  value. 
There  are  many  large  and  valuable  libraries  iu  other 
countries  of  Europe,  and  there  are  large  ones  in  China. 
Australia  is  beginning  some  valuable  collections.  In  the 
United  Slates  the  two  thief  libraries  are  the  Congres- 
sional Library  at  Washington  and  the  Public  Library  in 
Boston.  There  are  fine  collections  in  the  cities  of  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago,  Albany,  Worcester  and  Providence ;  and 
the  Atlienieuin  at  Boston,  the  Astor,  Lenox  and  Mcrcau- 
tl  le  in  New  York,; those  of  Har  vard  College  at  Cambridge, 
Yale  College  at  New  Haven,  and  the  Library  Company 
at  Phlhidelphia  are  particularly  worthy  of  remark.  Al- 
most all  American  libraries  are  strong  in  books  relating 
to  America,  and  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  societies 
which  have  the  gathering  of  this  kind  of  literature  as 
their  chief  object,  The  public  and  semi-public  libraries 
of  Kew  Yorlt  embrace  about  two  mill  Ions  of  volumes.  In 
every  part  of  tho  United  States  there  are  small  libraries, 
forming  a  valuable  part  of  the  public-school  system. 

Book  collecting  has  wonderfully  increased  within  the 
last  half  century,  and  special  private  libraries  have  be- 
come common  every wiiero.  'Wncn  a  collector  dies  his 
library^  frequently  forms  the  nucleus  of  one  in  some  pub- 
lic institution.  There  are  several  hundred  such  collectors 
in  New  York  city,  and  several  thousands  In  the  United 
States,  some  of  th«Ir  libraries  rising  to  fifty  thousand 
volumes.  In  the  Old  World  they  are  equally  numerous. 
One,  the  Althorpe,  rich  in  tho  accumulations  of  genera- 
tions, has  lotely  been  sold,  and  will  form  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  an  assemblage  in  Manchester.  Bibliography 
has  been  much  promoted  by  these  collections. 

IdbfO  (Ital.).— Book, 

IAcrttdrue*  (Got.).— Belief  printing  by  light.  It  is  a 
process  invented  by  Albert  and  perfected  by  HolhiSvencr 
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and  Heidcnhaus  in  Munich,  by  which  outline  drawings 
are  photographed,  tlien  being  reproduced  on  the  print- 
ing-press. 
Ller  (Ft.).— To  tie  up. 

Lift.— 1.  A  form  lifts  which  when  locked  up  can  bo 
raised  from  the  stone  without  having  any  letters  drop  or 
any  matter  sink  down.  3,  In  the  warehouse  u  lift  is  as 
much  paper  as  is  put  up  at  onco  upon  the  polos  to  dry, 
being  from  half  a  quira  to  a  quire.  3.  The  qunntity  of 
paper  put  up  at  onee  upon  the  feed-board  of  it  press. 
4.  The  apparatus  for  sending  forms,  paper  or  any  other 
lieavy  articles  from  floor  to  floor,  generally  known  as  an 
elevator  in  America. 

Llgatureii  (Ger.).^Ligaturcs. 
LlgatureB. — Abbreviations  of  words  have  been  very 
common  since  tile  Invention  of  writing.  In  order  to  save 
time  new  ones  Jiuve  constantly  been  invented,  and  after 

the  discovery  of  print- 
ing that  f  oitq  of  them 
which  consisted  in  ty- 
ing two  or  more  letters 
together  was  imitated. 
Some  of  them  have 
been  kept  up  in  metal 
until  the  present  time, 
as  lb,  but  the  tendency 
of  the  age  is  to  discard 
them.  Wo  have  in 
nearly  all  faces  fl.fi,  ff , 
ffl  and  n%  and  in  old 
style  ft  and  several 
others,  although  these 
amount  to  nothing 
compared  with  those 
the  early  printers  used, 

LLghtbody, John 

E. ,  an  early  ink  manu- 
facturer, was  bom  on 
August  15,  161 6,  and 
in  1830  went  into  the 
employment  of  George 
Mather,  in  New  York,  with  whom  he  romaincd  for  ten 
years.  In  1840  he  hogftQ  business  for  himself,  chiefly 
devoting  himself  to  the  preparation  of  news  inks.  His 
nature  was  a  very  gonial  and  kindly  one,  and  lie  made 
many  warm  friends.    He  died  in  18CD. 

Light-Face. — 1.  That  kind  of  type  in  which  there 
is  no  excess  of  weight  in  the  lines  as  contrasted  with  a 
heavier  one,  3.  A  kind  of  type  in  which  the  heavy  lines 
have  been  much  diminished  In  thickness,  these  affording 
little  contrast  with  the  fine  strokes.  The  most  common 
variety  is  a  Hght-fuee  extended,  as  herewith : 

This  is  Liglit-Face  Extended. 

Light  Tints. — The  lighter  parts  of  an  engraving  in 
printing. 

Lightning  Presa.— A  term  once  applied  to  the  large 
type-revolving  presses  manufactured  by  Hoe,  but  now 
superseded.  These  presses  far  surpassed  in  speed  all 
which  had  previously  been  used^  and  consequently  re- 
ceived tiliis  appellation.  The  fastest  could  theoretically 
print  thirty  thousand  sheets  in  an  hour,  but  practically 
foil  far  below  that  number.  Ten  men  were  required  to 
feed. 

Ligne  (Er.). — Line ;  la  ligne  de  tflte,  the  running  title. 

Limp  "Work. — In  binding,  to  ha  ve  the  covers  of  some 
material  which  is  not  stiff  and  which  bends  easily. 

Lindfi&y,  James,  one  of  a  family  of  type-foundcre, 
wss  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1825.  In  lSRl  he  came 
to  this  country  at  the  solicitation  of  George  Mruce,  and 
after  Mr.  Bruce's  death  was  a  partner  with  his  son  under 
the  firm-name  of  George  Brace's  Son  &  Co.  Ho  was  a 
man  of  great  skill.   He  died  on  September  2, 1879, 
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Line  Beginning/a. — A  piece  of  nictol  east  in  blank 
to  All  the  beginning  of  a  line  in  Didot's  script.  This  was 
not  upon  a  rectangular  body,  and  consequently  at  the 
beginning  and  endings  of  lines  something  moi*  was  need- 
ed to  insure  solidity,  which  was  given  by  this  triangular 
piece. 

LinB-Booi. — The  book  used  by  compositors  in  mak- 
ing up,  showing  the  progress  of  any  particular  work,  and 
the  debtor  and  creditor  account  of  hues  to  each  hand  en- 
gaged thereon. — Jawbi.  In  America  this  plan  is  obsolete. 

Llne-EngraTing. — A  style  of  copper  and  steel  plate 
engraving  in  which  the  effect  Is  produced  entirely  by 
combinations  of  lines.  It  is  executed  either  by  direct  in- 
cision with  the  graver  or  the  dry  point,  or  by  a  combi- 
nation of  Incision  with  etching.  It  is  regarded  as  the 
highest  kind  of  engraving.  Wood-cuts  are  also  frequent- 
ly cut  in  pure  line. 

Line-Formers. — Brass  rules  so  bent  that  they  arc 
of  assistance  to  the  compositor  in  forming  curved  lines. 
They  consist  of  two  rigid  strips  of  brass  the  height  of  a 
quadrat.  At  the  beginning  of  the  top  strip  is  a  step, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  bottom  one  there  is  another. 

Line  ie  On. — When  companionships  of  compositors 
have  resumed  work  after  an  enforced  idleness  the  liny  is 
said  to  be  on, — Jacobin 

Line  of  QaadrQts. — A  blank  or  white  line  formed 
of  quadrats. 

Line  Of  Stars. — A  line  of  asterisks,  thus  : 

****#**- 
to  indicate  an  Omission  in  any  sentence  or  paragraph. 

Line  Off. — In  companionships  of  compositors  it  is 
customary  to  deduct  a  line  off  per  hour  to  counterbal- 
ance the  trouble  of  leading  matter,  &c. — Jacobi. 

Line  On. — Sometimes  a  line  on  per  hour  is  added 
when  work  is  exceptionally  fat. — Jawlri. 

Linen  (Bp.) — Line  ;  linca  en  bianco,  blank  line. 

Llnea  Latirona  (literally  "stolen  line  "). — A  word 
forced  over  so  as  to  make  a  fat  line  at  the  end  of  a  para- 
graph.  Luica  de  pie,  foot-Hnc. 

Linear  Papers. — Papers  made  with  water-marked 
lines  at  given  distances  to  guide  handwriting, — JaaM. 

Linen-Faced  Paper. — Paper  having  one  or  both 
sides  covered  with  linen.  Folded  cards  are  often  linen- 
faced  to  prevent  them  from  breaking  in  half  at  the  bend- 
ing, and  SO  are  some  kinds  of  children's  books. 

Lines, — A  compositor  on  piece-work  is  said  to  he  on 
Ids  lines, — Jiwoii. 

Lingote  (Sp,).— Slug. 

Unle  (Gcr,),— A  tine ;  a  rule. 

Lining. — The  exact  correspondence  of  all  letters  of 
the  samo  class  in  a  font  with  each  other  in  regard  to  their 
height  and  depth.  Thus  HOREMUS  lines  perfectly, 
but  THOMPSON  docs  not.  The  bottom  line  of  the 
capitals,  excluding  and  the  bottom  line  of  the  small 
lower-ease  letters,  as  in  "  uncommon,"  must  line  together. 
So  must  the  ascending  letters  with  each  other  and  the 
descending  letters  with  each  other.  Good  lining  is  a 
matter  of  much  importance. 

Lining- Figures.— Figures  made  according  to  the 
general  arrangement  nsed  at  present,  when  thoy  fill  ex- 
actly tho  samo  space,  and  are  of  the  same  height  and 
depth,  in  contradistinction  to  old-style  figures,  which  do 
not  line.  Thus  the  ten  figures  ait  when  lined :  1  2  8  4 
5  4  7  8  9  0;  when  unlined :  1434567*9  °- 

Lining-Papers,— The  colored  or  marbled  paper  at 
each  end  of  the  volume,    Called  also  end  papers. 

Linotype.— See  MEinMOmrAiER  Machine. 

Uppiaicott,  Joshua  B. — The  bouse  of  tho 3.  B,  Lip- 
pincott  Company,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  is  one  of 
the  most  extensi  ve  in  the  country.  It  was  founded  In  the 
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last  decade  of  the  ls*t  century  by  a  bookseller  named 
Johnson,  who  had  a  smiil]  place  on  Fourth  and  Market 
streets,  which  he  afterwards  soli}  to  Beniamin  Warner. 
In  1816  John  firing  became  a  partner.  After  Mr.  "War- 
ner's death  the  firm  became  G-rigg,  BUiott  &  Co.,  the 
second  partner  being  Hugh  Elliott.  In  1350  J,  B.  Lip- 
pincott,  who  was  then  in  business  for  himself ,  bought 
the  Iti teres t  of  Mr.  Grigg  in  Grigg,  Elliott  &  Co.,  and  the 
firm  became  Llppincott,  Granito  &  Go.  Mr.  Lippincott 
was  born  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  went  to  Philadelphia  in 
1 830,  and  obtained  a  position  in  a  bookstore.  In  1836  he 
founded  the  firm  of  J,  B,  Llppincott  &  Co,,  succeeded 
later  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  an  incorporation. 
He  died  in  1886.  Printing,  bookbinding  and  afl  depart- 
ments of  the  business  are  Carried  on  in  the  company's 
warehouses  on  Market  street,  five  stories  high,  and  50  by 
345  feet  in  area.  The  great  specialty  of  the  house  is  the 
jobbing  of  books,  but  it  also  publishes  a  great  number. 

Lira  (8p.).— "Lyre,"  a  name  given  to  the  body  of 
hand-presses  on  account  of  its  shape. 

Jjisciira  (Ital.).^Lye. 

Literals.— Literal  errors ;  tliat  is,  one  letter  for  an- 
other, turned  letters,  wrong  fonts,  u  letter  repeated,  and 
soon. 

Uterary  Property.— In  the  whole  compass  and 
variety  of  the  products  of  human  labor  no  one  thing  is 
more  exclusively  such  than  intellectual  works.  In  the 
fabrication  and  production  of  almost  all  other  subjects 
of  value  and  property  the  materials  are  supplied,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  by  the  earth  or  the  water,  and  man  only 
Joins  with  nature  in  furnishing  the  article ;  but  n  piece 
of  music,  a  painting,  a  poem,  an  oration,  a  history,  or  a 
treatise  of  any  description  is  tho  offspring  of  the  unaided 
labor  of  the  mind.  It  is  supplied  from  abroad  only  with 
the  canvas,  paper,  parchment  or  whatever  other  sub- 
stance is  used  for  recording  the  work  and  affording  the 
evidence  of  its  accomplishment,  but  which  is  no  more  a 
part  of  the  thing  produced  than  a  deed  conveying  an 
estate  is  a  part  of  the  thing  conveyed.  Although  the 
right  to  the  products  of  intellectual  labor  Is  thus  peculi- 
arly positive  and  absolute,  ft  Is  among  the  latest  rights 
of  property  recognized  in  ft  community,  since  the  sub- 
ject or  it,  tlie  product  itself,  is  only  the  result  of  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization.  Another  reason  why  it  did 
not  attract  more  early  attention  is  its  abstract,  incorporeal 
nature,  and  also,  in  some  eases,  the  difficulty  of  defining 
and  identifying  it  and  deciding  what  is  an  abridgment 
of  this  right  of  property  ;  and  again  In  some  countries 
speaking  the  same  lunguago  as  those  bordering  upon 
them  the  great  difficulty  of  protecting  this  kind  of  prop- 
erty from  infringement,  although  no  doubt  arises  as  to 
the  identification  of  the  thing  claimed,  or  in  determining 
what  shall  be  considered  as  an  infringement.  The  Ques- 
tion  whether  an  author  has,  of  common  right  and  inde- 
jxmdently  of  any  special  statute  in  his  favor,  a  property 
in  the  products  of  tlie  labor  of  his  mind,  as  unquestion- 
able and  absolute  as  any  other  producer  has  in  the  labor 
of  his  hands,  was  very  elaborately  discussed  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  and  In  the  House  of  Lords  In  England 
in  the  time  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  celebrated  cases  of 
Millar  against  Taylor,  reported  in  tho  fourth  volume  of 
Uun-ow's  rteporte,  in  relation  to  tho  copyright  of  Thom- 
son's Seasons,  and  Donaldson  against  Bucket,  reported 
in  the  same  volume..  The  first  or  these  cases  came  before 
the  court  in  In  lfGft  the  statute  of  8  Anne,  chap- 

tor  16,  had  been  passed,  giving  to  authors  an  exclusive 
copyright  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years  and  no  longer. 
Notwithstanding  the  limitation  of  the  right  to  that  term 
by  the  statute  it  had  been  held  in  divers  cases,  subse- 
quently decided,  that  the  exclusive  property  of  the  au- 
thor or  Ilia  representative  continued  after  the  expiration 
of  the  fourteen  years,  and  accordingly  in  1180  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hardwicke  granted  an  Ini  unction  against  a  person, 
other  than  the  proprietors,  printing  Milton's  UTirjuUse 
Lost,  tlie  title  to  the  copyright  of  which  was  derived  by 


tlie  proprietor  through  an  assignment  executed  by  Milton 
seventy-two  years  before.  In  tlie  case  relating  to  Thom- 
son's Seasons  three  of  the  judges.  Lord  Mansfield  and 
Justices  Astcn  and  Willes,  were  of  Opinion  that  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  property  continued  after  the  expiration 
of  fourteen  years  from  the  first  publication,  as  limited 
by  the  statute  of  Anne,  and  such  was  tho  decision  of  tho 
court.  Mr.  Justice  Yates  dissented  from  that  opinion. 
Five  years  after,  in  1774,  the  other  case  came  before  the 
House  of  Lordg,  and,  as  is  usual  with  that  tribunal,  tho 
opinion  of  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  Common 
Pleas  and  Exchequer  was  taken,  Lord  Mansfield,  being 
a  member  of  the  Ilouse  of  Lords,  did  not  give  an  opin- 
ion In  answer  to  the  questions  propounded  by  the  House, 
but  acted  and  voted  as  a  member  of  the  body.  Of  the 
eleven  judges  who  gave  opinions  eight  were  of  opinion 
that  an  author  had  of  common  right — that  is,  as  by  the 
common  law,  or  without  any  statute  to  this  offset — the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  publishing  his  own  works,  and  three 
were  of  a  contrary  opinion.  Seven,  against  four  to  the 
contrary,  were  of  opinion  that  by  publishing  his  work 
and  vending  copies  he  did  not  abandon  his  exclusive 
property  to  the  public,  or  In  other  words,  that  by  making 
and  selling  one  copy  he  did  not  authorize  all  other  per- 
sons to  make  and  use  and  sell  as  many  copies  as  iliey 
might  choose.  Tho  House  of  Lords  decided  against  the 
author,  on  the  ground  that  the  statute  of  Queen  Anne 
took  away  his  rights  after  fourteen  yents,  and  this  has 
been  acquiesced  in  over  since  by  lawyers.  During  the 
last  years  of  the  reign  of  Gcorgo  III,  the  time  was  ex- 
tended to  twenty-eight  years,  and  if  the  author  Is  living 
at  the  end  of  tliat  time  it  is  continued  for  his  lifo.  In 
the  United  States  it  was  at  first  for  fourteen  years,  but 
In  lflJJl  it  was  extended  to  twenty-eight.  Boo  CorYitioiiT 
and  Ihtehnatiomal  CornneuiT. 

Li  tho. — A  short  term  for  lithography,  much  used  lu 
England. 

Lithograph. — A  print  from  a  lithographic  stone. 

Lithographic— Pertaining  to  lithography. 

Lithography, — Tlie  art  of  printing  on  stone,  but 
popularly  used  for  any  method  by  which  an  impression 
can  be  obtained  from  a  plane  or  nearly  plane  surface  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  repulsion  of  water  from  greasy 
inks.  The  lines  made  by  these  inks  On  the  plane  surface 
are  tho  designs  to  be  printed,  and  the  printing-ink,  when 
distributed  over  the  face  of  the  stone,  is  loft  only  on  these 
linos,  the  rest  of  the  surface  repelling  tlie  ink  becauso 
covorcd  with  water,  between  which  and  the  ink  there  is 
no  affinity.  Formerly  a  peculiar  kind  of  stone  was  tho 
only  substance  known  which  would  permit  of  designs  of 
the  desired  fineness  and  quality  being  drawn  or  impressed 
upon  it,  but  lately  zinc  has  been  much  used,  and  some 
other  materials  have  been  tried. 

This  art  Is  the  newest  of  sill  those  employed  in  print- 
ing. Wood-euta,  process  cuts  and  type  have  in  relief  the 
lines  which  am  to  be  printed  ;  copperplate  mid  steel  plate 
work  depend  upon  hollows  In  their  surface,  In  which  tho 
ink  is  collected,  then  being  submitted  to  pressure  against 
the  paper,  which  tnkes  a  great  portion  away.  Several 
stories  are  current  of  the  method  in  which  Alois  Sene- 
linemen  (sec  under  this  name)  discovered  the  art.  All  are 
agreed,  however,  tliat  it  was  tho  result  of  an  accidental 
impression  upon  a  stone,  happening  In  the  presence  of  a 
man  whose  perceptions  had  been  keenly  cultivated,  and 
who  was  able  to  appreciate  the  discovery  he  had  made. 
Seuefeldcr  was  an  actor  at  one  of  tlie  theatres  In  Munich, 
but  had  for  a  long  time  tried  to  find  some  method  by 
which  ho  could  print  music  cheaply.  Ho  immediately 
began  his  efforts  to  improve  the  art  thus  opening  to  him, 
and  in  a  short  If  me  was  able  to  produce  commercial  work. 
In  this  he  was  first  joined  by  a  musician,  Qleissncr,  and 
h  is  wife,  The  d  Iseovery  was  In  179R,  but  for  a  long  ti  me 
the  stone  was  drawn  upon  with  a  lead-pencil  and  then 
again  drawn  upon  with  ink.  A  professor  in  the  military 
academy,  Schmidt,  claimed  a  prior  discovery  cf  the  art, 
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and  for  some  time  gave  trouble  to  Benefelder  and  his 
friends  by  his  assertions;  hut  the  proofs  given  of  the 
priority  of  Seuefelder's  claim  were  too  great,  and  oppo- 
sition gradually  (lied  away.  Towards  the  beginning  of 
this  century  lithographic  shops  were  opened  In  Vienna, 
Paris  and  Berlin,  and  in  the  year  1801  Andre,  a  mtiele 
dealer,  began  work  in  London.  Tlio  process  met  with 
very  little  encouragement  in  that  city,  nor  was  it  till  1819 
that  it  became  well  known  there  as  a  branch  of  business. 
In  all  of  the  places  named  those  who  practiced  the  art  first 
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received  authority  from  Senefcldcr,  but  after  1804  many 
others  began  in  rivalry,  and  tho  business  of  printing  on 
atone  was  introduced  into  many  cities  of  Europe .  Natu- 
rally many  inventions  were  mode  to  facilitate  the  execu- 
tion of  work,  and  from  1830  down  there  has  been  in  every 
European  country,  and  from  1830  in  America,  a  number 
of  establishments  turning  out  work  in  quantities  only 
limited  by  the  resources  of  the  art- 
Lithographic  printing  was  first  executed  in  the  United 
States  in  the  year  1818,  but  it  led  to  no  practical  results. 
In  1S35  lithographers  had  established  themselves  in  New 
York,  and  in  thatyear  Coldcn's account  of  the  celebration 
in  honor  of  the  Erie  Canal  was  published,  containing  a 
large  number  of  lithographic  engravings.  These  were 
executed  by  Imbert,  In  1838  Pendleton  Brothers,  plate- 
printers  and  stationers  in  Boston,  added  lithographic 
presses  to  their  establishment.  In  1829  John  Pendleton, 
one  of  the  brothers,  went  to  Philadelphia  and  set  up  a 
lithographic  printing-office  In  conjunction  with  others, 
us  Pendleton,  Kearney  &  ChUda.  In  1880  John  Pendle- 
ton went  to  New  York  and  began  business,  but  there  had 
been  three  or  four  predecessors.  The  art  began  in  Bal- 
timore in  1831,  an  artist  named  Swett  being  the  earliest. 
In  18S1,  it  Is  stated  by  Peter  8.  Duval,  there  were  only 
throe  establishments  of  this  kind  in  Hie  United  States, 
employing  but  eight  presses  in  all.  Progress  was  not 
great  until  the  nest  decade,  and  the  work  produced  was 
generally  of  an  inferior  kind.  It  received  a  great  impulse 
forward  from  the  eflorta  of  Louis  Prang,  who  about  1880 
begun  the  execution  of  works  hitherto  attempted  only  In 
the  Old  World. 

The  most  marked  improvement  in  the  trade  since  its 
introduction  into  the  United  States  has  been  the  em- 
ployment of  power-presses.  Until  I860,  or  after,  all  11  Ol- 
ographic work  was  done  on  hand-presses,  the  utmost 
performance  being  about  two  thousand  impressions  a 
day,  The  first  steam-press  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
Paris  in  1860,  the  inventor  being  narned  EngueS.  He 
sold  the  patent  for  Kngland  to  Hughes  &  Ifimber,  press- 
builders  of  London.  They  made  Important  improve- 
ments, and  introduced  it  into  the  United  States  in  I860. 
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Another  kind  was  made  in  Massachusetts  prior  to  this 
time,  and  some  time  after  Hoe  began  their  manufacture, 
Severn!  other  builders  have  since  sprung  up,  and  the 
machine  is  far  better  than  the  earliest  designs.  The 
speed  Is  lower  than  on  type  presses,  but  reaches  beyond 
a  thousand  an  hour,  The  problems  In  its  construction 
arc  two.  The  stone  ia  of  varying  thicknesses,  and  con- 
sequently the  hod  of  the  press  must  be  far  enough  from 
the  cylinder  to  permit  a  thick  one  to  be  used ;  hut  when 
a  thin  stone  is  employed  tho  bed  is  bo  constructed  that  it 
can  bo  raised  to  the  desired  height.  The  stone  also  must 
be  wet  or  moistened  at  each  impression.  This  is  done  by 
Tollers  passing  over  its  surface  which  are  in  a  moist  state. 
The  blanket  of  the  press  is  soft  or  medium,  it  being  im- 
possible to  use  really  hard  packing. 

Lithography  was  often  termed  in  its  earlier  days  the 
chemical  process.  Senef elder  says :  "  The  lines  and 
points  to  be  printed  ought  to  be  covered  with  a  liquid 
to  which  the  ink,  being  a  homogeneous  substance,  must 
adhere  according  to  its  chemical  affinity  and  the  laws  of 
attraction,  while  at  the  same  time  all  those  places  which 
are  to  remain  blank  must  possess  tho  quality  of  repelling 
the  color.  These  two  conditions,  of  a  purely  chemical 
nature,  are  perfectly  attained  by  the  chemical  process  of 
printing,  for  common  experience  shows  that  all  greasy 
substances,  such  as  oil,  butter,  &c,  or  such  as  are  soluble 
in  oil,  as  wax,  bitumen,  Ac.,  do  not  unite  with  any  watery 
liquid  without  the  intervention  of  a  correcting  medium, 
hut  that  on  the  contrary  they  are  inimical  to  the  water 
and  seem  bo  repel  It,  The  principal  dissolving  and  unit- 
ing liquid  for  the  above-mentioned  substances  is  alkali, 
Which,  by  proper  management,  forms  a  sort  of  soap  sol- 
uble in  water.  Upon  this  experience  rests  the  whole  foun- 
dation of  the  new  method  of  printing,  which,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  mechanical  methods,  is  justly 
called  the  chemical  method,  because  the  reason  why  the 
ink,  prepared  of  a  sebaceous  matter,  adheres  only  to 
the  lines  drawn  on  the  plate  and  is  repelled  from  the  rest 
of  the  wetted  surface  dopends  entirely  on  the  mutual 
chemical  affinity,  and  not  on  mechanical  contact  alone." 

The  art,  according  to  an  early  writer,  fe  divided  into 
two  parts.  The  first  is  the  execution  of  the  drawing, 
which  may  be  done  by  any  good  draughtsman,  although 
of  course  better  by  those  Who  fire  in  the  habit  of  Working 
for  lithographers.  The  second  part  is  that  of  printing, 
which  is  filled  with  difficulties.  On  the  hand-press  it 
bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  methods  employed 
in  copperplate  printing.  The  artist's  part  consists  in 
drawing  on  a  stone  which  has  previously  been  made  per- 
fectly level  and  smooth,  It  is  executed  with  an  Ink  or 
chalk  composed  of  greasy  materials,  in  the  same  way  that 
one  would  make  a  drawing  on  paper  with  ink  or  common 
chalk.  The  printer's  part  constats  in  taking  the  stone,  as 
received  from  the  draughtsman's  hand,  and  obtaining  im- 
pressions from  it,  as  one  would  from  a  copperplate.  To 
obtain  these  impressions  the  lithographer  wets  the  whole 
surface  of  the  stone,  but  as  the  gTeosy  ink  which  Consti- 
tutes the  drawing  has  a  natural  aversion  to  water  those 
parts  of  tho  stone  alone  which  arc  not  covered  with  the 
chalk  imbibe  it.  Tho  printer,  whil  e  the  stone  Is  still  wet, 
passes  a  thick  and  greasy  ink  over  its  whole  surface,  and 
the  greasy  lines  of  the  drawing  receive  the  ink  while  the 
wet  surface  of  the  stone  refuses  to  take  it.  A  sheet  of 
paper  is  then  strongly  pressed  on  the  stone,  which,  re- 
ceiving the  printing-ink  applied  to  the  drawing,  gives  a 
reversed  facsimile  of  the  original.  The  stone  Is  wetted 
afresh,  again  charged  with  ink,  and  thus  a  series  of  im- 
pressions Is  obtained.  In  tho  above  deseri  ptiou ,  declares 
the  old  writer,  consists  the  whole  art  of  lithography. 
New  processes  have  since  been  invented,  but  the  foun- 
dation of  the  art  is  as  stated.  Another  name  used  for 

lithography  in  eariy  (lays  was  polyautographic  printing, 
The  stone  employed  in  lithographic  printing  is  nearly 
oil  imported  from  Germany,  the  chief  qunrrles  being  at 
Solenhofcn,  in  Bavaria.  It  is  a  kind  of  calcareous  slate, 
pure,  hard  and  of  a  fine  grain,  Imbibing  both  moisture 
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and  grease  with  equal  avidity,  It  varies  in  color  from 
a  light  cream,  dull  yellow,  drah  or  gray  to  darker  shades 
of  the  same  color's.  Tlie  light  tints  are  softer  than  the 
dark,  and  the  gray  are  harder  than  the  cream-eolored 
stone*.  Some  are  uneven  in  color,  having  light  and 
daTk  patches,  which  render  them  unfit  for  some  classos 
of  work.  Holes,  specks  and  veins  are  not  uncommon. 
Stones  are  from  one  and  a  half  to  four  laches  in  thick- 
ness, and  arc  sold  by  weight,  those  which  are  double  faced 
being  much  mono  valuable  tlian  the  others.  Nearly  all 
used  in  this  country  are  double  faced.  This  great  thick- 
ness and  consequent  weight  is  ono  of  the  reasons  that 
have  Induced  the  use  of  zine  plates,  as  a  large  stone  takes 
much  force  to  lift  it  and  much  space  in  which  to  be  stowed 
away.  The  European  stones  are  imported  with  rough 
dressing,  and  are  finished  in  tlie  lithographic  establish- 
ments where  used. 

When  needed  for  the  crayon  each  stone  requires  to  he 
grained,  and  upon  the  sltill  with  which  this  is  done  de- 
pends tho  beauty  of  the  drawing.  The  graining  must 
be  fine,  sharp  and  close  together.  If  it  is  flat  the  pencil 
slips,  and  the  resulting  picture  is  monotonous  ;  if  it  is 
coarse  and  far  apart  the  result  will  be  rough.  A  trough 
is  covered  at  short  distances  by  bars,  upon  which  rJhe 
larger  stone  is  placed,  Sand  is  sprinkled  over  its  sur- 
face, usually  of  a  coarser  grata  than  that  afterwards  used. 
Water  is  thrown  over  the  sand,  a  smaller  stone  laid  upon 
the  surface  and  kept  going  in  a  circular  manner  till  the 
sand  is  ground  very  finely  and  is  cleaned  off.  This  is 
repeated  two  or  three  times,  each  time  with  a  finer  Sand. 
The  quality  of  the  grain  of  tlie  stone  depends  entirely 
upon  the  motion  of  tho  hand  of  tho  graincr.  The  Sand 
should  not  be  used  too  long,  as  it  finally  is  reduced  to 
mud.  When  to  be  employed  immediately  hot  water  can 
be  used  to  clean  with,  as  that  will  dry  at  once.  -  If  not 
needed  soon  tlie  stones  should  be  wrapped  in  clean  paper, 
to  prevent  the  face  from  being  soiled.  It  Is  important 
that  this  grind!  tig  shall  be  with  clean  water,  and  that  it 
shall  he  of  considerable  depth,  as  otherwise  former  draw- 
ings will  influence  and  modify  new  ones,  When  tho  stone 
is  to  be  used  for  pen-rlrtiwing  or  line-drawing,  engraving 
or  transferring,  it  must  be  polished  with  pumice-stone 
and  finished  up  as  marble  is. 

Pictures  and  most  of  the  coarser  work  arc  executed  with 
a  crayon.  This  must  have  color  enough  so  that  tho  artist 
can  see  his  drawing  distinctly,  and  be  fat  enough  so  that 
it  will  penetrate  the  stona  for  some  little  distance,  the  top 
having  sufficient  attraction  to  seise  the  ink  when  tlie 
roller  is  passed  over  ft,  The  crayon  must  also  be  hard, 
so  that  It  can  be  cut  to  a  point,  and  will  not  touch  In  any 
other  place  than  where  it  is  intended  to  leave  a  line  or 
dot.  If  it  is  too  fat  it  spreads  too  much,  and  if  It  has 
too  little  fut  it  does  not  make  tlie  required  impression 
upon  and  in  the  Stone,  besides  being  very  iinhle  to  have 
tho  point  break  olf .  According  to  Duval  the  proper  pro- 
portion is  pure  yellow  was,  thirty-two  parts ;  mutton 
suet,  four  pnrts ;  white  distils  soap,  twenty-fonT  parts ; 
salt  of  nitro,  one  part ;  and  fine  calcined  lampblack,  seven 
parts.  There  being  water  in  tlio  soap,  it  is  best  to  cut  that 
substance  into  strips  and  carefully  dry  it  before  using. 
The  suet  and  wax  are  first  melted  and  then  the  soap  is 
added  in  small  quantities,  the  whole  being  stirred  con- 
tinually. The  nitre,  which  has  been  dissolved  in  seven 
times  its  weight  in  water,  is  added  little  ljy  little  to  the 
melted  mass,  and  finally  the  lampblack  Is  incorporated; 
also  in  small  quantities.  Tho  tempemturo  Is  increased 
until  the  mixture  takes  fire  upon  toucliing  the  surface 
with  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron.  The  saucepan  is  then  cov- 
ered to  put  out  the  flame,  which  la  allowed  to  last  one 
minute.  The  vessel  is  amoved  from  the  f  urnaee,  the  top 
is  again  set  on  fine  to  burn  up  the  scum,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  then  poured  upon  a  marble  slab  and  divided  into 
pieces.  Afterwards  it  is  melted  again  to  incorporate  tho 
mass  more  thoroughly.  The  utmost  care  must  be  taken, 
and  tlie  process  requires  constant  practice.  Lithograph- 
ers therefore  generally  buy  tlie  crayons  they  need  from 


regular  manufacturers.  There  are  three  degrees  of  hard- 
ness, know  n  ps  No.  1 ,  No,  %  and  No,  It,  but  there  is  besides 
a  still  harder  kind  called  copal,  and  there  is  a  stumping- 
crayon.  Differences  in  hardness  are  largely  obtained  by 
adding  more  nitre. 

Lithographic  drawing-ink  is  a  hard  Ink,  and  is  made 
in  small  pie«!s.  It  is  composed  of  four  parte  of  yellow 
wax,  three  of  mutton  suet,  thirteen  of  white  castile  soap, 
six  of  gum  shellac,  and  three  of  fine  himphkek.  Writ- 
ing-ink for  transferring  is  also  a  hard  ink.  It  consists 
of  Ave  parts  each  of  white  wax,  white  castile  soap,  mut- 
ton Buet,  gum  shellac,  gum  mastic  and  Copal  rosin,  and 
three  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  Other  special  inks  are  made 
for  special  cases,  and  there  are  many  formulas  for  them. 

In  drawing  or  wilting  upon  the  stone  special  care  must 
be  taken  tliat  moisture  shall  not  touch  it,  The  hand  or 
tlie  breath  may  so  affect  the  surface  that  It  will  be  Im- 
possible to  get  good  impressions,  Every  effort  is  made 
to  prevent  this  injury  by  blocks  of  wood  and  by  hand- 
rests,  When  work  is  done  directly  upon  the  stone  the 
lines  are  reversed,  so  that  they  may  print  properly,  and 
as  it  is  very  easy  to  commit  an  error  it  is  usual  to  make 
an  outline  drawing  which  can  bo  transferred  to  the  sur- 
face by  red  chalk  or  other  light  substance.  When  this 
has  been  done  the  drawing  is  proceeded  With  until  it  is 
completed,  either  hi  ink  or  crayon ;  but  as  it  lies  chiefly 
on  the  surface  of  tho  stone  it  is  liable  to  be  rubbed  off, 
and  therefore  a  coating  which  will  resist  any  application 
of  water  is  applied  to  It.  The  first  step  taken  is  an  acid- 
lilation.  A  preparation  of  eight  Ounces  of  gum  ainbie, 
thirty -two  ounces  of  water,  imd  one  and  three -quarter 
Ounces  of  nitric  acid  is  mixed  together.  _  This  is  quickly 
and  evenly  passed  over  the  surface,  acting  on  the  parts 
of  tlie  stone  which  are  not  covered  by  tlie  drawing,  which 
is  left  intact.  It  brings  the  lines  slightly  into  relief  and 
at  tlie  same  time  prepares  a  lodgment  for  tlie  water  used 
in  printing,  as  a  portion  of  the  surface  is  eaten  away. 
After  this  is  done  the  entire  drawing  is  washed  off  with 
turpentine.  The  lines  have  penetrated  to  a  sufliclent 
depth  to  insure  the  chemical  action,  and  a  better  result 
is  reached  than  by  allowing  the  crayon  or  ink  marks  to 
appear.  'l*he  whole  surface  then  looks  like  n  blank.  The 
washing  is  dime  first  with  clean  water,  which  tnkes<iwav 
the  gum  or  acidulated  mixture.  Then  the  turpentine  is 
applied  with  a  sponge  and  immediately  washed  off.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  let  any  part  of  the  turpentine  dry 
on  the  stone.  It  will  be  found  that  the  parts  touched  by 
the  crayon  will  attract  the  ink  and  tlie  parts  untouched 
will  repel  it, 

Pen-drawings  and  writing  are  executed  upon  polished 
stone.  Before  beginning  a  drawing  the  urtist  sprinkles 
a  few  drops  of  turpentine  upon  the  surfcice,  which  he 
spreads  quickly  and  evenly  by  a  piece  of  rag.  It  facili- 
tates the  adhesion  of  the  ink  to  tlie  stone  and  enables  the 
artist  to  produce  finer  and  sharper  lines.  Tho  Ink  Is  dis- 
solved In  water  in  a  Saucer.  The  pens  are  of  little  pieces 
of  steel  resembling  watch-springs,  mounted  on  small 
handles.  They  are  Cut  and  split  with  fine  scissors,  En- 
gravings are  also  executed  on  polished  stones,  the  face 
being  prepared  with  a  mixture  of  gum  arabic  and  nitric 
acid,  spread  uniformly  by  a  camels-hair  brush  over  the 
surface.  Before  it  dries  tlie  surplus  is  wiped  off  with  a 
rag  so  as  to  leave  but  a  thin  coating,  gome  coloring 
matter,  like  red  chalk  or  lampblack  is  then  spread  uni- 
formly over  tlie  face.  Unless  this  is  used  it  would  he 
difficult  to  sec  the  work  on  tho  stone.  Steel  points  imd 
diamond  points  arc  used  for  the  engraving.  Linseed- 
oil  or  palm-oil  is  spread  by  the  printer  over  the  surface 
after  the  artist  lias  completed  his  work ;  the  stone  is  then 
coated  with  the  same  Ink  which  is  used  in  making  the 
Impressions  for  transferring,  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
linseed-oil  have  been  added  to  make  it  softer.  The  ink 
lodges  in  all  of  the  incised  parts,  while  tlie  other  parts, 
protected  by  the  crust  formed  by  the  gum  and  acid,  re- 
main unaffected.  The  stone  being  washed  the  impres- 
sion becomes  perfectly  clear,    In  this  kind  of  work  the 
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stone  la  inked  with  a  dauber,  or  what  letter-press  printers 
would  call  balls,  the  roller  being  used  only  to  take  off  the 
superfluous  ink  from  the  face  of  the  stone. 

Drawing  or  writing  is  frequently  done  on  prepared 
paper  with  a  special  ink,  find  then  the  sheet  Is  laid  upon 
the  stone  and  submitted  to  pressure,  by  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  ink  upon  the  paper  is  transferred  to  the  stone, 
and  there  forms  the  design  -which  is  to  he  printed  from. 

When  tula  plan  is  adopted  the  writing  or  drawing  fa  not 
reversed  in  tile  original.  Transfer  papers  are  prepared 
by  costing  the  surface  of  paper  with  gelatine,  starch  or 
gum,  either  singly  or  in  combination  or  united  with  other 
substances.  The  object  of  this  coating  is  to  interpose  a 
soluble  film  between  the  writing  or  drawing,  in  litho- 
graphic ink  or  chalk,  and  the  paper.  Paper  being  mure 
or  less  porous  would,  if  used  alone,  absorb  some  of  the 
ink  instead  of  permitting  tbe  whole  of  it  to  be  transferred 
to  the  stone.  Hence  the  necessity  of  covering  it  with 
some  substance  which  during  the  process  of  transferring 
can  he  moistened  through  the  back,  of  the  paper,  which 
is  then  peeled  off,  and  tho  work,  with  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  mucilaginous  film,  left  upon  tho  stone. 

When  the  atone  has  tho  design  placed  upon  it  printing 
proceeds,  Tho  stone  is  always  much  thicker  than  type, 
which  in  this  country  is  ninety-two  one-hundreriths  of 
an  inch  in  height.  It  must  be  perfectly  kvel  both  ut  the 
front  and  back,  this  being  tested  by  callipers  and  straight 
edges.  It  comes  from  the  dealer  only  roughly  planed, 
the  subsequent  work  being  done  by  the  lithographer.  If 
not  level  upon  the  buck  the  atone  may  break  under  pres- 
sure, It  la  laid  upon  n  bed  of  india-rubber  when  print- 
ing Is  to  proceed,  and  is  fastened  in  securely  by  screws. 
When  one  stono  is  worked  off  tho  surface  is  ground  to 
take  off  the  design,  tho  grinding  going  lower  than  the 
mere  top,  as  the  oily  matter  penetrates  the  material  for 
some  depth,  and  unless  entirely  removed  the  next  stone 
will  be  influenced  and  shaded  by  It.  This  grinding  may 
be  from  the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  to  a  half  Inch,  the  latter 
when  long  editions  have  been  executed  and  the  oily  mat- 
ter lias  had  a  better  opportunity  to  enter  into  the  body 
of  the  atone.  As  this  fenders  the  stone  thinner,  there  is 
a  contrivance  in  the  power- press  by  which  tho  bed  can 
be  raised  so  that  tbe  matter  shall  meet  the  cylindor,  and 
In  the  hjvnd-preas  the  semper  or  instrument  by  which 
pressure  is  applied  is  lowered,  just  as  an  additional  im- 
pression is  given  on  the  Washington  press  by  changing 
the  improssion-scrows. 

On  the  hand-pross  tho  stone  lies  flat  on  a  movable  bed. 
The  design  is  upon  the  upper  surface,  exactly  like  the 
printed  matter,  except  that  it  is  reversed.  The  press- 
man wipes  the  whole  stone  with  a  moistened  sponge, 
which  piie  vents  the  ink  from  adhering  in  any  place  ex- 
cept where  the  design  is.  Then  he  takes  a  roller  in  both 
hands,  rubs  it  upon  an  ink-atone,  and  ap plica  it  to  the 
lithographic  stone,  This  rolling  Is  done  long  enough  to 
give  every  line  of  the  deatgn  its  due  proportion  of  ink. 
The  sheet  of  paper  la  laid  on  the.  surface,  register  being 
obtained  either  by  the  edges  or  by  points,  and  the  tym- 
pan  la  folded  down,  when  the  whole  bed  is  run  in.  The 
tympan  may  have  a  leather,  zinc  or  brass  backing,  and 
th  la  back  Is  perfectly  smooth.  There  is  no  overlay  upon 
tbe  tympnn ,  nor  underlay  beneath  the  stone.  Differences 
in  printing  come  from  differences  in  the  atone,  the  Ink, 
tho  paper  and  the  design,  The  Instrument  for  giving 
pressure  is  oalled  a  scraper.  Jt  is  a  straight-edge  at  the 
press-head.  Scrapers  are-  made  of  boxwood  from  three 
to  four  indies  wide  and  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick, 
the  lower  part  being  trimmed  down  to  a  V  section  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  wide  at  the  bottom.  For  metal 
tympans  these  scrapers  are  covered  with  leather.  The 
bed  moves  under  and  against  this  with  considerable  dif- 
ficulty, as  the  pressure  is  great.  It  ia  propelled  by  a 
winch  or  rounce.  On  its  return  the  pressure  Is  again 
applied.  Tile  shout  when  taken  off  is  laid  On  a  pile  or 
heap,  just  as  would  be  done  at  letter-press,  Power- 
presses  fire  built  very  similar  to  those  used  in  iettcr-prcss 
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work,  the  distance  between  the  cylinder  and  the  bed, 
however,  being  much  greater.  The  water  is  applied  by 
rollers,  which  arc  at  tho  opposite  side  of  the  press  from 
the  inking-rollcrs.  In  fact  the  arrangement  of  one  of 
these  presses  is  not  unlike  that  of  an  ordinary  letter-press 
machine,  in  which  the  form  is  inked  at  both  ends  only 
in  this  ease  water  is  substituted  at  one  end  for  ink, 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  use  other  materials 
instead  of  atone,  but  so  far,  with  the  exception  of  zinc, 
they  have  not  been  very  successful.  Flaw  of  zinc  are 
much  thinner  than  those  of  stone,  and  they  can  be  pro- 
cured in  any  quantity.  The  Supply  of  first-rate  Stone  is 
limited  and  cannot  beincroascd  until  new  beds  are  found. 
Zinc  plates  arc  likewise  much  easier  to  handle,  and  they 
are  not  liable  to  crack  and  break.  Lithographic  rollers 
are  not  made  of  glue  and  molasses  or  similar  substances, 
but  of  leather  upon  a  solid  foundation.  Composition 
rollers  would  be  sfTccted  chemically.  On  hand-presses 
the  core  is  of  wood,  about  four  inches  thick  and  eleven 
or  more  inches  long,  with  a  taper-projecting  handle  at 
each  end.  This  is  covered  with  flannel  drawn  very 
tightly,  and  around  this  is  the  leather.  The  latter  is 
made  of  the  best  part  of  a  fine  calf-akin,  secured  at  the 
ends  by  a  string  passed  through  holes  and  the  leather 
closely  gathered^ up,  They  are  prepared  for  use  by  rub- 
bing Into  them  before  a  fire  some  kind  of  crease  that  will 
not  dry,  such  as  lard  or  tallow.  After  this  they  aro  to 
be  rolled  In  strong  varnish  frequently  for  a  day  or  two, 
with  an  occasional  scraping  off  the  varnish  with  a  knife. 
A  roller  once  used  for  black  inks  cannot  be  employed  for 
colored  inks.  As  dryers  are  usually  pu  t  In  to  colored  In  ks 
to  make  them  dry  promptly,  It  is  necessary  to  clean  the 
rollers  immediately  after  they  are  done  with.  This  la 
effected  by  scraping  off  as  much  ink  as  possible,  then 
washing  with  turpentine  and  scraping  again,  and  finally 
washing  with  turpentine  and  wiping  with  a  clean  rag. 
When  a  color-roller  is  done  with  for  a  time  it  should  be 
well  cleaned  and  tallow  or  lard  rubbed  Into  it.  It  should 
then  be  wrapped  up  and  put  away.  Before  using  again 
the  grease  must  be  carefully  scraped  away  and  the  roller 
washed  with  turpentine  to  free  it  entirely  from  grease. 
Color  must  not  be  allowed  to  diy  on  rollers.  Roller 
handles  are  inado  of  very  thick  leather.  Suflicifint  should 
bo  cut  to  allow  the  leather  to  go  around  the  handle  with- 
out overlapping.  Tho  leather  is  then  to  be  wet,  tied 
around  with  a  piece  of  suing  to  keep  it  in  shape,  and 
allowed  to  dry,  after  which  it  will  be  found  to  retain  its 
shajie.  These  hundlea  allow  the  roller  to  be  gripped 
more  or  less  as  maybe  desire*!.  Machine  inking- rollers 
five  the  same  in  quality  aa  those  that  are  employed  on 
hand-presses,  but  larger  and  longer.  They  have  iron 
cores.  The  damping-rollers  have  iron  stocks,  several 
thicknesses  of  flannel,  and  outside  coverings  of  some  cot- 
ton or  linen  fabric. 

The  cylinder  is  covered  with  a  thick,  clastic  blanket  or 
by  india-rubber.  The  latter  substance  la  also  used  inside 
the  tympan  on  a  hand-press.  Tho  ink  used  is  stronger 
and  more  tenacious  than  ordinary  printer's  ink,  and  Is 
frequently  thinned  by  varnish  or  ink  in  which  no  pig- 
ment has  been  mixed.  It  Is  made  by  subjecting  the  best 
linseed-oil  to  the  continued  Influence  of  heat  until  it  be- 
comes more  or  less  thick  and  viscid.  It  is  of  the  different 
degrees  of  strength  known  In  the  trade  by  the  terms  thin, 
tinting,  medium  and  thick.  In  chromollthography  only 
n  very  Small  portion  of  pigment  is  used. 

Tho  gum-water  is  prepared  by  putting  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  gum  into  a  vessel  capable  of  holding  four  times  as 
much.  A  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  or  other  substance 
are  added  to  prevent  decomposition,  and  the  whole  cov- 
ered with  water.  It  will  dissolve  in  a  day  or  two  if  fre- 
quently stirred.  It  should  be  applied  to  the  stone  when 
that  is  dry.  The  instrument  is  a  sponge.  It  closes  up  tlic 
pores  of  the  stone  so  that  no  washing  with  water  will  re- 
move it,  and  it  prevents  the  lines  of  the  drawings  spread- 
ing out.  Gum  should  always  be  used  when  the  printer 
lias  to  leave  his  stone,  if  only  for  a  few  minutes. 
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A.  veryiaTge  proportion  of  lithographic  work  is  la 
colors.  When  the  drawings  are  of  any  size  they  have  a 
softness  and  delicacy  far  beyond  the  corresponding  wood- 
engravings.  Different  atones  are  used  for  different  col- 
ors, and  a  work,  in  seven  colors  will  require  seven  stones, 
As  many  stones  as  tills  will,  however,  produce  a  number 
of  ruined  cobra,  according  to  the  order  In  which  they  ore 
printed .  lied  over  black  will  look  differently  from  blajok 
over  red.  So  also  some  colors  over  others  will  produce  a 
third  far  different  from  the  two  originals.  Thus  blacks 
may  be  produced  by  a  mixture  of  dark  reds  with  dark 
greens  or  blues.  They  are  not  true  blacks,  but  will  an- 
swer closely  enough.  The  blank  spaces  which  in  ordi- 
nary printing  are  left  tn  white  are  in  lithography  given 
a  blue  for  tlie  sky  or  the  water,  or  a  green  Tor  the  trees, 
and  not  alone  the  typical  green  or  blue,  but  that  tint 
which  the  eye  rcvoals  to  us  when  modified  by  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  distance.  It  does  not  make  outlines  50 
sharply  or  so  brightly,  but  the  masses  of  color  arc  truer 
to  nature.  In  chromolithography  it  is  first  necessary  to 
make  a  design  of  the  exact  size  upon  one  Stone,  although 
it  doos  not  need  to  be  finished  up.  This  is  made  ready 
after  the  usual  manner  of  lithography,  and  la  ealled  a 
keystone.  When  complete,  impressions  are  taken  upon 
dry  paper,  and  the  ink  thus  received  is  again  placed  upon 
as  many  stones  as  the  chromo  Is  to  Lave  colore.  The  key- 
stone must  he  dry  before  the  Impression  15  t^ken,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  chances  of  expansion  or  contraction  of  the 
paper,  and  tliese  impressions  should  be  laid  down  upon 
the  other  stones  as  quickly  as  possible  for  the  same  rea- 
son. They  are  previously  powdered  with  red  chalk  bo 
that  thoy  can  bo  more  distinctly  seen.  The  artist  then 
completes  his  work  upon  each  stone,  and  gets  them  ready 
for  printing.  Bronze  or  gold  is  usually  printed,  first,  as 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  the  other  inks  so  dry  that 
they  would  not  take  some  of  the  bronze  when  that  was 
finally  applied.  With  regard  to  the  other  colors,  there 
arc  differences  of  opinion  ns  to  the  order.  Transparent 
colors  COme  after  opaque  Colors,  but  the  general  manage- 
ment of  them  depends  upon  taste,  as  displayed  in  that 
particular  woTk.  On  work  other  than  imitation  of  oil  or 
water-color  paintings  these  colors  are  somewhat  conven- 
tionalised. For  instance,  one  tint  of  green  will  generally 
represent  grass  and  trees,  both  near  and  in  the  distance. 
But  a  dull  tint  under  the  green,  something  used  else- 
where in  the  chromolithograph,  will  show  the  distant 
trees,  sind  the  same  tint  may  lower  the  blue  of  the  sky 
when  sunshine  is  not  visible.  Six  or  seven  colors  will 
show  a  landscape  very  well  indeed.  Ten  or  twelve  are  the 
number  in  ordinary  good  work,  but  from  twenty  to  forty 
are  sometimes  employed,  Tn  oaifls  find  ordinary  work 
the  designs  fire  so  made  that  if  there  are  some  faults  in 
registering  they  ore  not  apparent,  overlapping  easily,  or 
separating  in  such  a  way  that  the  mistake  is  not  quickly 
poroci  vcd.  One  authority  gives  it  as  a  rule  that  the  order 
should  be  bronzes,  blues,  reds,  yellows  and  the  outline  or 
finishing  colors.  It  is  a  great  waste  of  labor  to  have  the 
same  color  go  on  twice,  and  it  is  also  a  mistake  to  use 
separate  colors  for  chocolate,  browns,  russets  and  sage 
greens,  for  theso,  or  an  approximation,  can  usually  be 
obtained  by  over-printing.  It  is  of  the  highest  Impor- 
tance to  have  an  exact  register,  The  paper  should  be 
well  calendered,  or  otherwise  it  will  expand  in  the  press. 
The  most  common  method  is  to  have  marks  at  the  edge 
of  the  stone  or  at  certain  places  on  the  stone,  so  that  the 
sheet  can  he  laid  down  accurately ;  but  this  presupposes 
perfectly  square  paper  and  of  the  same  size.  Points  are 
also  used,  but  there  are  difficulties  Incident  to  fastening 
them  in  the  stone,  It  is  very  necessary  to  have  the  press- 
room kept  at  the  same  temperature  day  after  day,  and 
so  far  as  possible  wlth  the  samo  moisture.  Each  color 
should  bo  well  dried  before  the  next  printing.  Setting- 
off  can  be  prevented  by  powdered  magnesia,  chalk  or 
flour,  but  this  injures  the  brillianey  of  the  colors.  Where 
great  softness  is  required  in  a  landscape  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  print  some  tint  over  the  whole,  although  occa- 


sionally omitting  a  part.  If  needed  to  give  an  Indian- 
summer  appearance  a  warm  tint  is  used ;  a  gray  day  in 
winter,  a  bluish  tint,  Nearly  all  the  fine  work  is  printed 
dry.  The  ink  is  repelled  from  the  parts  of  the  stone 
wMeh  are  not  to  be  printed  by  the  merest  film  of  mois- 
ture, so  tlmt  the  portion  of  water  taken  up  by  the  sheet 
is  very  slight,  and  it  is  practically  dry  as  soon  as  printed. 

Photolithography  has  been  used  considerably  of  lato, 
but  much  of  its  value  has  been  taken  away  by  process 
engravings  in  relief.  See  PiiOTOAiTHO&iiArHY.  This 
art  is  used  also  in  the  reproduction  of  engravings  and 
music,  the  theory  being  that  already  given,  but  with  some 
changes  in  details.  It  can  imitate  steel  and  copperplate 
work  with  great  accuracy. 

For  laves  or  washes  on  stone  and  for  a  light  ink,  which 
Shall  be  more  penetrating  than  other  ink,  special  prepa- 
rations are  made.  Special  inks  are  largely  made  in  litho- 
graphic establishments,  and  it  is  a  practice  to  mix  the 
inks  purchased  from  the  ink  manufacturer.  A.  special 
ink  is  furnished  to  business  men  wlio  wish  to  write  cir- 
culars and  have  them  appear  as  if  autographs. 

The  art  of  lithography  being  chemical,  and  only  inci- 
dentally mechanical,  is  tilled  with  difficulties  in  proce- 
dure. It  requires  long  attention,  great  practice,  and  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  minutife  of  the  calling 
to  attain  distinction.  Each  process  is  stfll  subject  to  ex- 
periment and  improvement, 

Lithographic  printing  is  now  largely  employed  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  gives  a  mueh  cheaper  method  of 
production  on  most  colored  work  than  typography ;  it  is 
softer  and  more  pleasing  when  done  on  a  largo  scale  than 
wood-engraving ;  it  admit*  with  case  of  the  introduction 
of  curved  and  fanciful  lines  and  of  pictures,  and  when 
Intended  to  bo  artistic  rises  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  ex- 
cellence. Its  defect  is  an  inability  to  moke  fine  lines  as 
distinctly  as  other  processes  and  more  or  less  graining 
is  nearly  always  visible  on  black  work.  It  is  not  soweil 
adapted  for  work  on  a  small  scale  us  that  on  a  larger, 
The  growth  Of  the  art  in  the  United  S  UlteS  lias  been  great. 
There  were  53  establishments  in  this  line  Of  work  in  i860, 
employing 788  persons  and  (.445, £50 capital.  Two  estab- 
lishments wcro  found  each  in  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut ;  23  in  Pennsylvania  nnd  New  York  each  ;  and  one 
each  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Missouri.  In  1880  there  were, 
according  to  the  census,  107  establishments,  giving  em- 
ployment to  4,332  persons,  aggregating  wages  amount- 
ing to  $3,307,302,  spending  |S,7S5,264  for  material,  and 
producing  work  valued  at  $d, 013,338.  It  is  supposed  by 
an  expert  that  there  were  in  1880  (the  census  figures  not 
being  available)  about  700  lithographic  establishments  in 
the  Union,  running  4,500  steam-presses  and  5,000  hand- 
presses,  and  employing  8,000  persons  directly  in  the  trade. 
Material  to  the  extent  of  $0,000,000  was  employed,  and 
work  turned  out  amounting  In  the  aggregate  to  about 
|S0, 000, 000,  The  chief  centres  are  Now  York,  Chicago, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati  and  St.  I>ouis. 

A  number  of  supply  houses  for  lithographic  materinls 
exist  in  the  United  States,  and  several  firms  manufacture 
presses.  Pew  letter-press  printers  have  n  lithographic 
fljinex  in  this  country,  although  most  lithographers  are 
compelled  to  keep  a  little  typo  on  hand.  There  arc  many 
subdivisions  among  the  workers,  and  the  tendency  is 
more  and  more  to  make  each  a  trade,  the  man  employed 
at  one  lino  wing  nothing  of  other  work,  As  classified  by 
H.  T.  Kocrncr,  secretary  of  the  National  Lithographers' 
Association,  these  divisions  are  artists'  foi-cnian,  artists, 
provers  and  provers'  assistants,  transferrers  and  tintisfer- 
rers' assistants,  power-press  printers,  power-press  fwiders 
and  power-press  assistants,  stone  grinders  and  era  fuel's, 
ink-grinders,  drying-room  help  and  stock-rooul  help,  po- 

Eor  handlers  and  cutters.  The  jobs  produced  are  elaesi- 
ed  as  commercial  work,  show-cards,  Christmas  cards  and 
novelties,  chromes,  theatrical  work,  advertising  cards, 
common  color  work,  cigar  labels,  wino  and  liquor  labels, 
spool  labels,  music  work,  business  and  visiting  curds, 
show-cards  on  tin  and  glass,  lichtdruck,  show-cards  on 
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biqc  and  iron,  maps  and  charts,  bear  show-cards,  printing 
from  zinc  and  embossed  work.  Lithography  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  typography  in  many  waya,  notably 
in  stock  certificates  and  evidences  of  owtiership  in  incor- 
porated companies.  When  a  showy  design  is  necessary, 
which  Includes  in  addition  much  straightforward  letter- 
ing, it  is  frequently  well  to  print  the  ornamental  part 

first  by  lithography 
and  then  the  words 
by  typography.  Spe- 
cialties are  very  com- 
mon to  lithographers. 
Many  confine  them- 
selves to  one  branch 
of  work.  Lately  the 
label  and  show-curd 
printers  have  united 
in  one  corporation, 
thus  guarding  against 
excessive-  competition 
in  their  line,  The 
most  prominent  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  have 
also  united  in  tha  Na- 
tional Association  of 
Lithographers.  The 
society  was  formed  on 
October  5, 1888,  with 
Julius  Bien  of  New 
York  as  president,  and  II.  T.  Koemer  of  Buffalo  as  secre- 
tary and  trensnrer.  1  rie  ohjeete  ure  to  cultivate  friendly 
intercourse  amon^  members,  to  prevent  disastrous  and 
dangerous  competition,  to  seek  for  remedies  for  the  evils 
which  beset  the  tTade.flnd  to  study  the  lmpmvemcnt  of 
the  art.  Binco  this  time  it  has  regularly  held  an  annual 
meeting,  each  ono  being  of  value  and  profit.  There  is 
also  a  society  of  the  journeymen  entitled  the  Lithograph- 
ers' Protective  and  Insurance  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  hours  of  labor  in  the  trade  arc 
fifty-three, 

Ldthophlne,— An  American  preparation  for  preserv- 
ing drawings  and  writing  on  stone. 

Lithotint. — An  etching  process  executed  on  litho- 
graphic stones. 

Little.  Andrew,  ft  type-founder  of  New  York,  was 
born  iu  that  city  on  Soptomber  33,  1889.  Ho  was  edu- 
cated iu  the  public  schools,  and  in  the  year  1841  entered 
the  type-fouudry  of  John  T.  White,  first  in  the  manu- 
facturing department,  and  then  being  transferred  to  the 
wareroom.  He  continued  there  with  Mr,  White  and  his 
successors,  White  &  Co.  and  Charles  T.  White  &  Co., 
until  January,  1861,  when  he  became  a  partner,  under 
the  firm-name  of  Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  remaining  in  con- 
tinuous active  business  until  the  spring  of  1803,  when  he 
sold  his  interest  to  his  partners,  after  having  been  more 
than  fifty  years  in  the  same  establishment.  Lie  is  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  New  York  Typothetse. 

Little,  Joseph.  J.t  a  printer  of  Kew  York,  was  born 
in  tlie.  city  of  Bristol,  England,  on  June  S,  1341.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  with  his  parents  in  1846,  and  was 
educated  in  the  district  school  in  Morris,  Otsego  County, 
N.  Y.,  and  there  also  he  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a 
printer,  beginning  in  his  fourteenth  year.  Four  yeais 
lator  he  ontored  a  Hew  York  office  to  complete  hia  trade. 
During  the  war  he  served  La  the  army  in  all  of  the  grades 
from  private  to  first  lieutenant.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  he  entered  upon  business  for  himself  which,  under 
the  title  of  J.  J.  Little  A  Co.,  is  still  continued.  It  has 
been  singularly  successful.  He  was  an  early  member  of 
the  New  York.  Typothetse,  and  has  frequently  been  a 
delegate  to  the  meetings  of  the  United  Typothetic,  He 
is  coTonei  of  the  Seventy -first  Regiment  Veteran  Associa- 
tion, president  of  the  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Trades- 
men, and  a  member  of  Congress,  having  been  elected  to 
the  latter  position  in  1800, 
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Little  Wonder. — A  small  jobbing  platen  machine, 
made  by  Messrs,  Powell  in  England. 

U-ts  Matter.— Matter  which  1ms  not  yet  been  print- 
ed, and  is  therefore  likely  to  be  called  for.  On  daily 
papers  preparations  must  De  made  for  the  storage  of  tnte 
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matter,  which  is  sometimes  very  great  in  amount,  as.  a 
newspaper  of  the  first  class  invariably  sets  more  type 
than  can  be  used,  and  some  articles  are  prepared  several 
days  or  weeks  before  they  are  published.  Matter  after 
b«ing  once  printed  may  he  called  for  again,  and  some 
matter  is  repeated  day  after  day,  such  as  advertisements. 
AH  these  are  live, 

U-TTaiBon  (FY.). — A  part  of  a  book,  thus  divided  for 
delivery. 

Litre  (Ft,}. — A  book. 

LLamada  (Bp.). — A  sign  or  figure  which  calls  atten- 
tion to  a  side  or  foot  note  j  reference. 

Llaire  Ingles*  (Bp.).— A  monkey-wrench  (literally 
"  English  koy"). 

Loan  Paper. — A  paper  of  liard,  thin  and  tough 
texture,  used  for  docu- 
ments and  debenture 
forms. 

Look  Up.  —  Fast- 
ening up  tightly  the 
quoins  around  a  form 
by  means  of  the  mallet 
and  the  shooting-stick. 
Bee  Locking  Up. 

Lock-Up  Chases. 
— Special  chases  made 
in  order  to  dispense 
widi  large  quantities 
of  furniture  necessary 
to  fill  up  spare  room 
in  forms  or  on  the 
press, 

Lock-Up  Iron.— 
The  iron  stick  used  for 
tightening  up  forms  aa 
they  stiinfl  instead  of 
laying  them  up, — Jacobi. 
America. 

Locking-  Up.— Tightening  Up  a  form  by  means  of 
quofns  or  screws.  This  must  be  done  with  care.  The 
matter  must  bo  on  its  feet  and  flnnly  closed  up  against 
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the  side  or  top  of  (lie  chuse,  or  against  the  Tiara  of  the 
chase,  each  page  or  column  being  equal  In  length,  and 
carefully  justified.  The  furniture  being  placed  hi  the 
respective  places  the  quoinfl  are  added  and  tightened  as 
far  as  possible  with  the  fingers.  After  planing  down  the 
locking  up  begins.  First  the  quoins  at  tho  bottom  are 
driven  up  slightly,  and  then  those  at  the  side,  repeating 
this  until  tho  page  or  pages  are  thoroughly  secured, 
when  the  form  may  again  Tie  planed  down  slightly. 
Several  difficulties  may  oe  pointed  out,  If  the  chase  is 
weak  and  the  form  is  large  the  centre  of  the  page  will 
bulge  opposite  to  the  quoining.  In  this  case  the  force 
Should  principally  be  applied  to  those  quoins  'which  are 
nearest  the  corners,  allowing  those  against  the  middle 
to  be  leas  tightly  locked  up.  Type  is  sometimes  loose 
against  the  inside  column  of  a  page.  In  this  case,  and 
indeed  generally,  put  a  thin  reglet  next  to  the  chafe,  as 
it  permits  the  type  at  its  side  to  blip  more  freely.  Joined 
column  rules  between  ordinary  reading  matter  will  some- 
times catch  the  matter  and  prevent  it  from  being  driven 
up.  In  thia  case,  after  tightening  the  aide  somewhat, 
lock  up  firmly  from  the  foot,  and  then  complete  at  the 
side.  A  broadside  having  a  bulge  on  the  thin  part  of 
the  chose  can  be  remedied  by  turning  the  chase  around 
and  emptying  the  matter  against  the  thick  part*,  putting 
the  side  and  foot  stick  against  the  narrow  portions,  where 
the  locking  up  can  be  dono.  In  every  form  allowance 
must  be  made  for  engravings,  stereotype  Or  electrotype 
blocks,  or  solid  metal  blocks.  They  will  not  yield  a» 
much  as  type,  and  consequently  must  be  allowed  for. 
Quoins  should  only  have  a  very  gentle  bevel.  It  is  better 
to  let  the  thick  end  of  the  stick  rest  against  tho  chase  or 
crossbar  than  to  leave  It  unsupported.  The  stick  should 
cross  from  one  page  to  another  in  the  same  quarter,  in- 
stead of  having  two  or  four  little  foot-sticks  at  the  bot- 
tom. Forms  should  he  tested  as  to  squareness  and  in 
regard  to  lifting  befoTo  being  taken  from  the  Stone. 

Locklng-TJp  Apparatus. — Applied  to  ths  various 
kinds  of  patent  fastenings,  such  as  screws  or  iron  wedges. 
— Ja&M, 

liOoW&fT-TIp  Galleys. — Galleys  bo  made  that  when 
the  matter  is  emptied  upon  them  they  can  be  locked  up 
with  contrivances  which  belong  to  the  galleys,  and  do 
not  have  to  he  taken  to  them, 

LookwOOd,  Howard,  a  printer  and  publisher  of 
New  York,  was  bom  at  White  Plains,  Wostchostor 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  March  0,  1846.  He  was  the  son  of 
General  Mmoson  I.  Lock  wood,  and  was  &  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Robert  Loekwood,  first  of  the  name  in  the  United 
States,  an  emigrant  from  England  in  1630,  who  settled 
at  Watertown,  Mass,  In  the  Colonial  and  Revolution- 
ary wars  the  descendants  of  Robert  Loekwood  took  an 
active  part,  twenty-three  of  them  having  gallantly  fought 
In  the  former  Conflict  and  nearly  Wo  hundred  Of  them  in 
the  latter.  On  ids  mother's  side  Howard  Loekwood  was 
descended  from  Nicholas  Dclaplaine,  a  distinguished  Hu- 

?uenot,  who  came  to  America  and  settled  on  Manhattan 
aland,  where  ho  died  in  1190,  Mr.  Loekwood  went  to 
Now  ToTk  city  in  1865,  securing  employment  in  a  paper 
warehouse  in  Duane  street.  He  soon  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  paper  business  and  an  understanding 
of  the  scope,  extent  and  processes  of  paper  manufacture. 
Believing  that  a  newspaper  in  that  interest  was  necessary 
lie  established  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  in  the  spring  of 
187S,  and  from  tt  soon  sprang  the  American  Stationer. 
In  1877  he  established  the  American  Mail  and  Export 
Journal,  and  in  1385  started  the  American  Bookmaker. 
In  1878  ho  began  the  publication  of  Lockwood's  Directory 
of  the  Paper  and  Stationery  Trades,  which  is  a  standard 
annual,  lie  also  engaged  in  the  publication  of  various 
works  of  technical  interest,  and  undertook  the  present 
work,  the  American  Dictionary  of  Printing  and  Book- 
making,  in  which  he  was  greatly  Interested  and  to  the 
details  of  which  he  gave  his  personal  Cure  and  attention. 
A  few  years  after  launching  the  Paper  Trade  Journal, 


finding  that  the  exigencies  of  his  business  had  largely 
increased,  he  determined  to  do  his  own  printing  and  set 
up  a  printing-office,  whieh  has  since  grown  to  fergepro- 
portlons.  In  1893  he  formed  a  copartnerslup  with  Will- 
iam Pinkney  Hamilton,  under  the  firm-name  of  Howard 
Loekwood  &  Co.  Mt.  Loekwood  was  active  in  the  for- 
mation of  tho  Typotbctas  in  New  York  in  188S,  and  when 
a  general  convention  of  tho  trade  was  called  at  Chicago 


in  1887  he  attended  it  on  behalf  of  the  Kew  York  organiz- 
ation in  conjunction  with  William  C.  Martin  and  R.  Har- 
mer  Smith.  Having  had  much  experience  in  societies  lie 
formulated  for  It  a  constitution  which  was  adopted  by 
the  convention,  and  the  organization  assumed  the  title 
of  the  United  Typothetae  of  America.  He  was  elected 
the  chairman  of  its  executive  committee,  and  was  chosen 
to  the  same  position  at  each  of  the  two  succeeding  annual 
meetings,  and  much  of  the  strength  of  the  society  to-day 
is  due  to  the  exertions  he  then  put  forth.  He  wtis  a  dele- 
gate to  every  meeting  after  the  first  except  that  at  Bos- 
ton, when  ho  was  absent  from  the  countiy.  He  died 
very  suddenly  on  November  4, 18$2, 

Logo. — A  Latin  word  used  by  bibliographers  to  indi- 
cate the  place  where  a  book  was  printed.  Sine  loco, 
without  place,  is  a  statement  that  the  place  of  printing 
or  publication  ia  not  known. 

Logotypes. — Two  or  more  letters,  or  sometimes 
words,  cast  in  one  piece.  It  has  long  been  thought  by 
some  printers  that  a  selection  of  the  most  used  letters, 
cast  together,  would  do  much  to  facilitate  speed  in  com- 
position. Lord  Stanhope  prepared  a  series  for  use,  and 
his  example  was  later  followed  by  Tobit,  a  Hew  York 
printer,  and  still  later  by  a  Chicago  foundry.  The  com- 
pound characters  of  Lord  Stanhope  were  th,  in,  an,  re,  sc, 
to,  of,  on.  They  occur  very  frequently,  as  will  appesu-  in 
the  following  extract,  the  compounds  being  Italicized : 

"  Many  gentlemen  who  write  for  <Ae  press  fall  into  an 
error  thai,  appears  raeensistent  even  wi(k  coinmora  reason- 
ing— thb  worse  the  manuscript  is  written  (Ac  moiv  likely 
ffle  work  is  to  be  eor/wctly  pirated ;  for,  say  (Aey,  tfie 
more  difficulty  (Ae  printer  meets  wiSA  in  vewling  it  the 
more  pa/ns  he  is  obliged  to  lake  to  understand  the  sub- 
set, and  of  coura  he  will  pitfnt  It  mow  accurately  S7ian 
f  he  could  pass  It  over  in  a  slovenly  m#»iicr." 

These  compounds  were  never  given  a  fair  trial.  Tobit, 
on  the  contrary,  ■used  his  logotypes  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  always  maintained  that  ho  mafic  a  saving  by 
them.  The  difficulty  in  their  use  consists  in  dividing 
the  boxes,  getting  letters  out  of  them  easily  and  remem- 
bering their  location.    It  Is  the  habit  of  most  ship-news 
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compositors  to  have  a  savings-galley  upon  which  they 
put  the  words  which  are  constantly  occurring,  as  brig, 
master,  in  ballast,  anil  BO  on,  but  workmen  unused  to 
those  galleys  derive  very  little  benefit  from  tliem.  It  re- 
quires long  practice  to  remember  the  compounds  at  the 
instant  they  arc  to  be  used  and  to  stop  taking  tho  letters 
out  of  the  case  ono  by  one.  Mo  printer,  however,  has 
any  difficulty  in  remembering  the  ordinary  logotypes  fi, 
ft,  and  so  on. 

London. — The  chief  city  of  the  civilized  globe,  and 
the  capital  of  the  British  empire.  It  Ms  always  been  the 
great  printing  centre  of  English-speaking  people,  In 
what  is  legally  called  the  city  of  Westminster,  but  which 
Is  generally  known  to  the  world  as  London,  Caxton  be- 
gan printing  in  his  native  tongue  in  147T,  and  here  he 
was  followed  by  Wynkyn  do  Wordo  and  others  ;  but  in 
the  city  of  London  the  first  printers  were  John  Lcttou 
and  William  Macklinea,  who  are  supposod  by  their  names 
to  have  been  foreigners.  They  began  in  1480  near  All 
Hallows  Church,  and  continued  until  1483.  Their  let- 
ter wns  a  very  coarse  Ootlile,  more  rude  than  Caxlon's, 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  had  a  printing-house  in  Fleet  street, 
at  the  sign  of  tlie  Sun,  in  14U5,  probably  carrying  on 
business  there  and  In  Westminster  for  some  time.  He 
continued  until  1533.  Richard  Pynson,  another  of  Cax- 
ton's  workmen,  begun  at  Temple  Bar,  He  died  before 
1539,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Berthelet  as 
king's  printer.  Julian  Notary  was  at  Westminster  in 
1500,  haviD  g  learned  the  art  irt  Franco .  William  Faqucs, 
Henry  Pep  well,  John  Skot,  Thomas  Gedfray,  John  Has- 
te]], Robert  and  William  Copland,  John  Butler,  Robert 
Wyer  and  Robert  Redman  each  practiced  the  art  before 
1535.  Among  the  more  prominent  of  those  who  were 
in  the  trade  before  1600  were  William  Rastell,  Richard 
Grafton,  Edward  Whitchurch,  Michael  Lobley,  Reynold 
Wolfe,  John  Day,  Richard  Juggo,  William  Seres,  Ilugh 
Singleton,  Robert  Crowley,  John  Cawood,  William  Nor- 
ton, Henry  Bynnemau,  Thomas  Yautrollier,  Christopher 
and  Robert  Bjvrker,  John  Wolfe,  Roger  Ward,  John  Win- 
Jet and  John  Norton.  Little  printing  was  done  In  Eng- 
land before  1600  elsewhere  than  in  IjOndon,  except  by 
thoso  who  issued  defamatory  or  schismatic  books.  The 
establishments  in  the  city  were  small,  and  little  is  known 
about  the  career  of  most  of  the  printers.  Neither  was 
their  work,  excellent,  compared  with  tlie  contemporary 
productions  of  France,  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries. 

Tlie  methods  of  printing  in  England  were  settled  by 
the  time  that  William  and  Mary  began  to  reign.  Before 
that  day  typography  liad  very  few  settled  rules,  hut  the 
art  was  at  that  time  divided  into  different  occupations, 
and  the  workmen  were  attaining  tlie  skill  which  accom- 
panies close  attention  to  a.  single  branch.  II  ox  on,  in  his 
ftlechanlck  Exercises,  describes  each  of  the  subsidiary 
arts,  all  much  more  imperfect  tli  an  now,  but  still  respect- 
ably executed.  The  division  between  booksellers  and 
printers  became  more  marked,  many  of  the  latter  never 
publishing  at  all.  Capital  was  accumulated  and  type- 
founding  was  better  done,  the  people  read  more  largely 
and  many  printers  were  prosperous.  The  extreme  rigid- 
ity of  the  laws  relating  to  printing  had  been  relaxed,  and 
the  business  could  be  conducted  with  comparative  free- 
dom, not  perhaps  as  easily  as  that  of  a  shoemaker  or  a 
draper,  but  still  being  a  great  cbango  from  conditions 
under  the  Star  Chamber.  The  earliest  statute  relative 
to  printing  was  in  1483,  allowing  free  trade  in  all  printed 
matter  imported  from  abroad.  This  act  was  repealed  in 
1638,  as  there  were  then  within  the  realm  a  great  num- 
ber of  "cunning  and  expert"  persons  who  were  employed 
in  tills  science  or  craft.  In  1650  the  Stationers'  Company 
was  chartered,  tlio  term  including  booksellers,  printers, 
bookbinders ,  publishers  and  type-founder's.  A  brother- 
hood of  stationers,  consisting  of  writer's  of  text  letter, 
limners  of  books,  and  afterwards  including  printers,  had 
existed  from  1403.  A.  lawsuit  under  Star  Chamber  au- 
thority reveals  tlie  fact  that  In  153S  master  printers  gave 
out  a  portion  of  their  work  to  be  done  by  journeymen  at 
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the  houses  of  the  latter,  ns  shirts  are  now  made  by  sew- 
ing-women. The  journeymen  had  type  of  their  own, 
with  which  they  composed  books,  and  as  soon  w  enough 
pages  were  sot  to  make  a  form  they  were  taken  to  the 
master  printer's  house,  where  they  were  imposed  and 
worked  off,  the  journeymen  having  no  presses.  In  1589 
there  were  twenty -two  printing  houses  in  London,  eight 
or  ten  sufficing  for  the  remainder  of  the  kingdom  and  for 
Scotland.  This  might  indicate,  masters  and  men,  sixty 
to  eighty  printers  in  the  city.  In  1686  a  very  sweeping 
enactment  was  made  by  the  Star  Chamber,  limiting  the 
presses  and  printers  to  the  number  then  existing.  A  re- 
turn of  the  next  year  shows  twenty-live  printers,  with 
fifty-three  presses,  In  1035  the  Journeymen  printers  pre- 
sented a  petition  concerning  Certain  abuses  which  Uiey 
desired  to  ha  vc  rectified.  U  p  to  this  time,  and  long  after, 
workmen  were  generally  quartered  in  the  houses  of  the 
masters,  and  the  number  of  apprentices  was  Jarge,  In 
1040  tlie  Long  Parliament  assembled,  and  with  it  fell  all 
Star  Chamber  rules,  although  in  104S  an  attempt  was 
made  to  curtail  the  liberty  ofthe  press,  These  and  other 
acts  failed  to  accomplish  their  objects ;  presses  were  mul- 
tiplied, and  when  Charles  II,  ascended  the  throne  in  1000 
there  were  sixty  master  printers.  The  enactments  made 
during  the  reign  of  Charles,  which  were  very  severe,  were 
Ineffectual,  and  In  1093  tlie  law  was  no  longer  obeyed 
where  it  ha(l  been  unchanged,  Ifcfore  that  time  there 
were  seventy  printing-houses  anil  a  hundred  and  fifty 
apprentices.  In  1734  there  were  seventy-five  printers  in 
London  and  twenty-eight  in  the  provinces.  There  were 
eighteen  newspapers.  Mo  law  was  passed  at  a  later  date 
than  those  mentioned  for  limiting  the  number  of  printers 
or  regulating  their  business  except  in  1796,  but  the  pro- 
visions of  that  law  were  not  enforced.  In  1883  there  were 
in  the  British  metropolis  804  printers,  nine  letter-foun- 
ders', seven  iron  press-makers,  ten  printers' joiners,  seven 
printing-ink  makers,  six  printer's' smiths,  three  composi- 
tion makers,  nine  designers,  nineteen  wood-engravers  and 
six  brass-rule  cutters. 

Improvements  in  tlie  art  began  at  the  opening  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  work  done  under  the  Stuarts 
was  very  bad.  The  extension  nf  business,  tlie  competi- 
tion of  employers  and  the  discrimination  of  booksellers 
resulted  in  better  books  and  better  ismid  I  work.  "  Hooks," 
remarks  Reed,  "  camo  to  be  lcglblo,  paper  became  white, 
ink  black,  and  press  work  respectable,  Caslon  came  in 
on  the  tide  of  the  revival,"  the  types  used  on  good  work 
being  Dutch.  With  the  growth  of  tlie  British  empire, 
the  increase  of  population  and  education,  and  the  greater 
diver&i Oca tlon  of  books,  much  enterprise  was  shown  by 
publishers,  and  printers  found  their  facilities  taxed  to 
meet  the  requirements.  The  first  great  step  forward 
came  through  the  example  at  Birmingham  of  Baskerville, 
who  printed  as  well  as  the  art  would  then  allow,  paper, 
ink  and  type  being  of  the  highest  quality,  and  the  sheets 
being  subsequently  hot-pressed ;  hut  he  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  Uowycr,  Watts  and  otlicrs  of  first-rate  ability. 
It  was  for  Watts  that  Franklin  wrought  as  a  journey- 
man. Other  eminent  houses  which  began  in  the  last 
century  were  those  of  Hughs,  continued  by  the  Han- 
sards, and  Sti-alian,  FTnnklin's  friend,  continued  as  Eyre 
&  Spottiswoodc.  Benslcy  and  Bulmer  represented  fine 
work  rather  than  quantity .  Richardson  tlie  no velist  was 
an  eminent  printer.  The  volume,  however,  of  the  out- 
turn oil  the  trade  has  increased  with  great  rapidity.  Far- 
llamentary  work  is  twenty  or  thirty  times  as  largo  as  it 
was  a  century  ago  ;  job  printing  has  been  almost  entirely 
the  creation  of  the  last  half  century  :  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  tlio  power-press  lias  lessened  tlie  cost  of  all  work 
and  greatly  increased  the  consumption. 

The  first  improvement  in  the  art  taken  up  by  London 
and  carried  to  its  success  was  the  iron  hand-press.  Lord 
Stanhope  saw  that  the  old  contrivance  must  be  made 
stronger  and  better,  and  before  1805  a  number  of  his 
new  presses  were  in  use.  Stereotyping,  reinvented  by 
tlie  same  public-spirited  nobleman,  was  in  operation  as 
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early  ns  1903,  but  it  progressed  slowly.  When  Bruce 
went  to  England  in  181 J  he  found  only  two  firms  Using 
this  method  of  insuring  correctness,  and  in  1818  an  Eng- 
lish traveler  in  tho  United  States  speaks  of  tho  execution 
of  works  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  toy  stereotyping 
of  a  magnitude  greater  than  tiny  which  had  been  up  to 
tliat  time  attempted  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  ma- 
chine-press printed  a  few  sheets  in  181Q,  but  it  was  not 
until  1814  that  it  was  Successfully  employed  day  after 
day.  The  first  machine  of  K6nlg  was  immediately  im- 
proved, and  in  various  forms  became  common  in  Eng- 
land, although  the  hand-proas  is  still  employed  to  an 
extent  which  seems  wonderful  to  Americana,  The  com- 
position roller,  a  necessity  for  good  presswork,  is  just 
about  tis  old  as  nradiiue-presses.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  century  paper-making,  instead  of  being  hand-work 
alone,  was  successfully  attempted  toy  machinery,  and 
paper  soon  become  lower  in  price  and  larger  in  dimen- 
sions. Bookbinding  in  cloth,  was  also  an  invention  of 
the  third  decade  of  the  century.  These  causes,  taken 
coucurreutly,  the  cheapness  of  paper,  the  invention  of 
stereotyping,  tho  printing  upon  machines,  and  the  ease 
with  winch  cloth  binding  could  be  executed,  effected  a 
complete  revolution  in  Uie  trado.  Books  could  be  pur- 
chased by  those  who  were  not  rich,  and  popular  editions 
became  common.  The  peculiar  facilities  which  London 
enjoys  enabled  her  for  a  long  time  to  have  almost  the 
entire  monopoly  of  the  bookselling  trade.  Edinburgh 
was  her  only  competitor  in  the  British  Islands,  and  the 
cities  of  Xcw  York,  Philadelphia  and  Hoston  on  this 
side.  American  opposition,  however,  only  lessened  the 
profits,  as  nearly  all  important  works,  except  test-hooks 
and  those  on  medicine  and  law  and  American  history, 
Wei's. first  brought  out  in  London.  Pirating  was  also 
done  extensively  in  Belgium  and  Germany.  Another 
branch  of  printing  which  has  become  very  important  is 
Hint  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  The  number  of  these 
in  the  hist  century  \™s  very  limited,  and  their  typograph- 
ical needs  were  small,  A  companionship  of  half  a  dozen 
men  prepared  a  daily  paper  for  press,  and  a  magazine  or 
weekly  newspaper  could  be  set  by  one  man,  Four  small 
pages  was  tho  size  of  tho  Times  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  Napoleonic  ware ;  a  double  sheet  of  the  new  magni- 
tude was  not  seen  for  many  years  after,  and  its  present 
shape  has  only  existed  since  1840.  The  number  of  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  in  18SM  was  about  one  thousand, 
probably  employing  upwards  of  three  thousand  compos- 
itors, or  a  greater  number  than  Hie  entire  English-speak- 
ing world  did  a  hundred  years  ago.  Accessory  to  these 
magazines,  newspapers  and  books  lias  grown  a  multitude 
of  other  occupations,  each  employing  many  persons.  In 
Dr.  Johnson's  day  he  reported  the  proceedings  in  Parlia- 
ment by  sheer  dint  of  memory,  and  Woodfall  later  per- 
formed tho  same  feat.  Shorthand  is  now  a  very  common 
accomplishment  in  London.  Wood-engraving  and  proc- 
ess engraving  require  many  workmen.  The  production 
of  novels  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  understood,  employs  as 
writers  nearly  the  entire  time  of  three  hundred  persons. 
These  books  are  chiefly  published  in  London.  Many 
scholars  are  also  occupied  there  upon  works  of  research, 
for  which  the  British  Museum  gives  unequaled  facilities. 
The  sale  of  printed  work  is  very  great,  and  there  are 
se  verjil  thousands  of  men  engaged  In  purchasing,  selling 
and  delivering  hooks  and  periodicals. 

The  quality  of  the  work  thus  turned  out  is  on  the 
whole  respectable.  Large  and  wealthy  firms,  like  Mur- 
ray, insist  on  good  work,  and  the  newspapers  are  very 
carefully  printed,  so  far  as  proof-reading  is  concerned. 
English  printing-offices  have  much  larger  capital  than 
corresponding  American  houses,  owing  to  the  habit  of 
extending  credit  to  responsible  customers,  and  to  their 
custom  of  sending  books  to  press  in  type  instead  of  elec- 
trotyping.  In  America  most  firms  need  Only  have  float- 
ing capital  enough  to  pay  two  months'  expenses ;  in 
England  difficulty  would  be  found  in  doing  business 
properly  with  twice  that  amount.   From  the  habit  of 


setting  up  books  to  go  on  the  press  without  making 
plates,  and  of  allowing  detention  of  proofs  for  a  long 
time,  much  more  type  is  necessary  than  is  found  to  be 
the  case  in  New  York.  A  thi  rd  dra  whack  which  London 
offices  experience  is  in  tlieir  location.  Old  dwelling- 
houses  are  altered  over  for  use  in  printing,  and  half  a 
dozen  or  a  dozen  may  thus  be  employed  by  a  single  firm. 
As  a  result,  really  efficient  supervision  is  impossible,  and 
heating,  lighting  and  sanitary  conveniences  are  much 
neglected.  Loudon  offices  are  not  liberally  provided 
with  little  helps  to  the  compositor,  such  as  cabinets,  rulc- 
twistcrs,  brass-cutters  and  labor-saving  rule,  metal  fur- 
niture and  patent  quoins.  By  ingenuity  tlic  conipositor 
can  supply  any  deficiency.  The  chief  defect  in  London 
work,  looking  at  it  from  an  American  standpoint,  is  the 
heaviness  of  the  printed  page.  There  is  a  strong  im- 
pression, indenting  deeply ;  the  page  is  charged  with  ink, 
and  the  wood-cut*  are  ifafc  and  either  gray  or  muddy. 
Tresses  are  not  built  so  firauy  as  ours,  and  perfecting 
presses  are  very  largely  used.  As  n  result,  the  impres- 
sion is  not  as  clear  as  in  the  United  States,  and  the  second 
side  is  darker  than  the  first,  some  offset  always  being 
visible.  A  very  marked  inferiority  is  noticeable  in  the 
printing  of  wood-cuts  and  in  tho  execution  of  job-work. 
Much  of  tlie  latter  is  due  to  the  fact  that  proper  mate- 
rials iire  not  supplied,  the  typo  being  very  plain,  and  the 
former  is  probably  partly  due  to  the  reason  given  before, 
the  lack  of  rigidity  in  the  presses,  but  more  to  the  un- 
willingness of  employers  to  give  time  for  make-ready 
and  to  the  lack  of  experiejused  pressmen  on  this  kind  of 
work.  Practically  tile  English  pressman  has  reached  tho 
highest  figure  he  can  attain  at  two  pounds  a  week,  LTo 
has  therefore  littlo  inducement  to  learn  how  wood-cuts 
should  be  treated,  as  he  receives  no  advance  in  pay. 

Type-founding  has  always  been  practiced  in  London 
since  the  art  began  there,  but  it  was  not  until  1597  that 
any  mention  was  made  of  type-founding  as  a  separate 
business.  Before  that  date  each  printer  cast  his  own 
typo  or  bought  it  of  some  accommodating  neighbor. 
Ill  that  year  Benjamin  -Sympson  appeared  as  a  letter- 
founder.  The  Star  Chamber  in  1(537  limited  the  number 
of  founders  to  four,  John  Grismand,  Thomas  Wright, 
Arthur  Kicholls  and  Alexander  Firicld,  Moxon  became 
a  founder  fifty  years  later.  None  of  the  early  founders 
were,  however,  producers  of  any  work  above  the  aver- 
age, and  letter-cuttiug  was,  as  a  whole,  badly  executed. 
Those  printers  who  desired  to  produce  really  good  work 
were  compelled  to  get  tlieir  type  from  Holland.  Eng- 
lish typography  was  relieved  from  this  reproach  by  Will- 
iam Caskin,  born  In  lfjOS,  and  beginning  business  in  1120. 
His  faces  im  media  tcly  attracted  attention,  and  after  a  few 
years  the  Importation  of  Dutch  type  ceased.  Ills  suc- 
cessors and  rivals  were  men  of  ability,  and  the  Roman 
types  cast  in  England  have,  since  Caslon's  day,  been  re- 
garded as  being  as  good  as  can  possibly  be  obtained  any- 
where. _  Among  those  who  wctc  also  prominent  shortly 
after  him  were  Thomas  Oottrcll,  Joseph  and  Edmund 
Fry,  Joseph  Jackson,  William  Martin  and  Vincent  Fig- 
gins.  At  the  present  day  the  business  is  carried  on  by 
eight  or  nine  firms.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  British 
type-founding'  is  the  number  of  Oriental  and  other  for- 
eign types  winch  are  made.  Hand-casting  was  employed 
there  on  fonts  of  body  type  much  longer  than  licre.  The 
variety  of  job  faces  shown  by  these  founders  Is  much  less 
than  would  be  exhibited  by  a  corresponding  number  of 
American  founders. 

Lithography  began  to  be  used  to  some  extent  in  1830, 
and  is  still  much  employed  in  London  on  commercial 
work  in  comparison  with  the  United  States.  Job-work 
In  colors  is  more  largely  done  by  lithography  there  than 
here.  Like  the  trade  in  the  United  States,  London  houses 
suffer  on  account  of  the  hettCT  artistic  education  of  Ger- 
man draughtsmen  and  the  excellence  and  cheapness  of 
lithographic  work  from  the  Continent.  Press-building 
is  a  large  business  in  London,  all  kinds  Of  machines  be- 
ing manufactured  there.  More  firms  are  engaged  in  this 
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business  tn  Qrent  Britain  than  in  the  United  States,  fil- 
though  tile  total  demand  is  not  so  great.  As  a  result  tJife 
firms  are  not  so  wealthy.  .English  ink  has  had  a  high 
reputation  for  many  yoars.  Several  ink  manufacturers 
are  located  in  the  metropolis. 

Tilt:  principal  part  of  the  printing  in  London  is  done 
in  tiio  pariah  of  Saint  Bridget  or  Saint  Bride.  Fleet  street 
is  in  tnis  parish.  Upon  it  dwelt  Wynltyn  de  Worde,  and 
here  Richardson  had  his  office,  itansurd  says  that  the 
number  of  those  carrying  on  business  hi  this  parish  al- 
most defied  enumeration,  certainly eclipsing,  hi  compari- 
son, that  of  any  other  parish  or  circle  of  similar  extent 
in  England,  or  perhaps  the  world,  Bradford,  out  first 
printer,  did  not,  however,  learn  Ills  trade  in  this  parish, 
out  outside  of  it,  on  Gracechurch  street,  and  consequent- 
ly New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  not  colonics  of  Saint 
Bride. 

The  Loudon  scale  is  the  oldest  in  existence.  Early  in 
the  last  century  compositors  were  paid  4d.  a  thousand 
ens  for  English,  &%A.  for  long  primer,  and  S^d.  for  bre- 
vier, Edinburgh  prices  being  at  the  same  time  &J£d,  for 
brevier.  The  compositors  brought  the  question  of  all 
Increase  before  the  masters  of  London  in  1785,  and  after 
spending  several  months  iu  consideration  of  the  matter 
the  latter  decided  to  give  the  workmen  an  advance,  or- 
dinary work  being  4^d.,  and  determinate  prices  being 
given  for  other  languages  than  English,  but  which  had 
previously  no  settled  ratio.  In  May,  1703,  it  was  agreed 
to  include  in  the  measurement  of  the  page  Oie  lines  for 
heads  and  signatures.  In  November  and  Decanter,  1600, 
a  considerable  advance  was  granted,  amounting  to  three 
farthings  on  the  thousand.  In  18] 0  a  distinction  was 
made  between  leaded  and  solid  works,  and  in  1816  a  dis- 
tinction was  mnde  between  manuscript  and  Teprint,  The 
rate  then  was  for  leaded,  including  nil  between  English 
and  brevier,  per  thousand  ens;  minion  6d.  and 
nonpareil  6^d.  Solid  matter,  between  English  and  bre- 
vier, 6d.;  minion  6!^d.  and  nonpareil  7d.  Pearl,  with 
or  without  leads,  8d.  Foreign  languages  halfpenny  ad- 
vance. These  figures  have  been  advanced  repeatedly 
since.  According  to  Blades  a  change  was  made  in  1847, 
another  in  1880,  and  a  third  in  1812.  A  subsequent 
change  was  made  In  lflT4. 

The  present  scale,  agreed  upon  at  the  beginning  of 
1891,  provides  for  38s.  for  fifty-four  hours,  an  advance 
of  2s.  Compositors  receive  and  give  two  weeks'  notice 
prior  to  terminating  their  engagements.  Overtime  is 
3^d,  per  hour  the  first  three  liours,  after  that  4d,  per 
hour  until  13  midnight,  when  it  is  5d,  per  hour.  On  Satur- 
days for  the  first  three  hour's  the  priee  is  4d,  an  hour, 
after  that  5d.  an  hour.  Compositors  working  for  more, 
than  throe  consecutive  hours  are  to  have  half  an  hour  for 
refreshment.  Fractions  of  hours  are  paid  for  as  complete 
hours,  Sunday  work  is  Sd.  an  hour  extra,  the  men  re- 
ceiving in  no  case  less  than  3s.  4d.  All  this  la  in  addition 
to  the  charge  of  B^d. ,  which  is  what  the  weekly  rates 
come  to. 

On  piece-work  English  to  brevier  is  now  7^d.;  min- 
ion, 7%d,;  nonpareil, 83^d.;  ruby,  fid.;  pearl, fij^d.,  and 
tlliLmond,  llj^d,  Exact  reprints  are  three-qunrters  of  a 
penny  less.  These  are  for  solid  works.  _  Leaded  line, 
English  to  brevier,  (%d.  per  thousand ;  minion,  7d.,  and 
nonpareil,  79£d.  The  London,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
scales,  per  thousand  ens,  are  shown  in  the  next  column. 

In  Edinburgh,  work  sot  up  from  reprint,  with  unim- 
portant alterations,  is  a  halfpenny  a  thousand  less  and 
this  1$  the  rate  also  in  Glasgow,  In  London  works  In 
foreign  languages,  set  in  Roman,  are  about  a  penny 
hlglicr  than  tn  English.  ^  English  dictionaries  arc  ftt  the 
same  rate  when  expressing  only  tire  meaning  of  words ; 
Bd.  when  marked  with  pronunciation  or  accents.  Gram- 
mars are  8J^d.  if  in  English ;  those  in  foreign  languages 
or  two  languages,  M. 

For  newspapers  the  present  scale  is  the  same  as  the 
old.  Morning  newspapers  pay  on  minion  and  larger, 
9d.  j  minion-nonpareil,  9 J^d, ;  emerald,  9^£d, ;  nonpareil, 
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1  del , ,  and  ruby ,  10^0.  Evening  and  weekly  newspapers 
are  a  halfpenny  less.  The  weekly  scale  is  SBs.  on  weekly 
and  monthly  newspapers,  but  there  are  some  workmen 
receiving  4fls.  and  4£s. 

The  present  Society  of  Compositors  was  organized  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century.  To  a  very  considerable 
extent  it  controls  tho  rate  of  wages  in  the  metropolis, 
changes  being  made  in  joint  meetings  with  a  committee 
of  the  employers.  The  latest  imports  show  a  member- 
ship of  about  7,400,  as  against  1,100  in  1848,  This  is 
rather  over  half  tho  number  of  compositors  in  London, 
the  non-society  offices  being  numerous  and  some  employ- 
ing many  men.  An  allowance  is  made  to  unemployed 
men,  and  another  to  those  who  are  superannuated.  In 
a  recent  year  the  sums  appropriated  were,  for  unem- 
ployed men,  there  being  1,555  recipients,  £5,34.4 ;  re- 
movals, £80 ;  emigration,  £lfiu ;  superannuation,  £1,000 ; 
funerals,  £l,3itt ;  strike  hands,  £459  ;  medical  cliaritles, 
*310 ;  printing,  £355 ;  salaries,  ±Ji4l ;  library,  JESS.  The 
hours  of  labor  are  flf  ty-four;  having  been  reduced  in  1873 
from  sixty.  A  movement  is  now  in  progress  to  reduce 
these  hours  to  forty-eight.  Prior  to  I860  compositors 
worked  Bixty-three  hours  per  week.   When  that  was 
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changed  to  sixty  ovortime  was  made  rather  less  than  50 
per  cent,  in  advance  of  the  general  rate.  Most  of  the  job 
and  book  work,  with  the  composition  oF  weekly  news- 
papers, is  now  done  by  week-work,  or  by  hands  who  are 
on  the  1 '  establishment/'  aB  it  is  called.  Piece-work  is 
less  common  than  it  was  a  few  veal's  ago.  A  late  Blue 
Book  shews  that  74  per  cent,  of  the  compositors,  book- 
binders and  pressmen  Jived  in  three  rooms  or  more ;  13 
per  cent,  lived  in  two  rooms ;  11  per  cent,  lived  in  one 
room,  and  S  per-  cent,  in  a  part  of  a  Toom.  Their  aver- 
ago  earnings  wero  $7.21  a  week  ;  their  rent  cost  them 
$1.05  a  week.  Wages  for  foremen  and  superintendents 
are  very  low.  Inquiry  elicits  the  facts  that  the  foreman 
of  a  small  offtco,  of  from  five  to  ten  hands,  will  receive 
from  £3  to  £2  5s. ;  that  the  foreman  of  an  office  of  fifty 
hands  will  get  from  £2  10s.  to  £3,  and  one  of  one  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  one  department 
£3  10s,  to  £4,  Superintendents  mid  managers  receive 
from  £i  to  £6,  this  latter  figure  being  very  high,  and  not 
to  be  exceeded  except  in  case  of  estates  without  skilled 
trustees,  or  where  business  is  controlled  by  the  superin- 
tendent, Proof- readers  range  from  the  established  wages 
to  twice  that  figure  where  great  responsibility  rests  on 
them  in  a  large  office. 

Besides  the  London  Society  of  Compositors  there  are  a 
dozen  other  unions  among  various  branches  of  the  trade, 
swelling  the  number  of  unionists  to  about  ten  thousand. 
Among  them  are  nearly  a  thousand  hand  pressmen.  The 
management  of  tliese  societies  is  much  more  stable  than 
that  of  the  corresponding  organizations  in  the  United 
States,  the  same  officers  being  continued  for  long  terms. 
Opportunity  is  given  for  extended  conference  when  any 
change  is  desired. 

The  workmen  in  London  offices,  Henry  George  informs 
us,  are  heavy  drinker's,  their  customs  not  having  changed 
since  Franklin's  days,  Beer  is  used  constantly.  There 
is  no  allowance  for  lost  time  on  the  dailies,  nor  is  bogus 
given  out,    The  substitutes  are  called  "  gi^ss  "  hands, 
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and  instead  of  taking  their  chances  for  work  as  they 
do  here,  there  is  a  "first  grass,"  "second  grass,"  "  third 
grass/  and  so  on,  these  men  taking work  in order.  The 
organization  of  men  in  the  office  is  known  as  the  "ship," 
a  contraction  of  the  word ' '  companionship," 

A  society  was  formed  in  134)0  among  the  master  print- 
ers called  the  Printing  and  Allied  Trades  Association. 
The  members  may  he  from  any  trade  connected  directly 
or  indirectly  with  the  printing",  binding,  publishing  and 
paper-making  interests.  H.  Vane  Stowe  is  secretary. 
The  other  officers  are  an  executive  committee.  This 
body  Conducted  the  negotiations  with  the  workmon 
which  resulted  in  the  last  advance  in  the  scale  of  prices. 
There  have  been  many  notable  men  among  recent  Lon- 
don master  printers,  and  their  abilities  and  achievements 
in  other  lines  than  printing  alone  have  been  worthy  of 
remark. 

Long,  George,  an  Englishman,  who  was  taught  his 
trade  in  London,  but  afterwards  enlisted  as  a  soldier  and 
came  out  to  Canada.  Ho  was  stationed  at  Montreal  for 
some  time,  but  about  1804  bought  his  discharge  and  went 
to  Jfew  York,  whore  shortly  after  he  began  busmo&s  for 
himself .  Ho  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  for  n long 
time  did  most  of  the  work  in  Greek,  Latin  and  the  mod- 
ern languages.  About  1830  he  began  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion moTO  to  bookselling,  and  continued  this  until  his 
death  in  1843. 

Long-  Bar, — The  same  as  Louo  Ckoss,  or  the  bar 
which  extends  the  length  of  the  chase, 

Long  CaBO-Raclt. — Tall  ease-racks,  distinct  from 
frame-racks.  This  definition  is  from  Jacobi,  but  is  not 
used  in  the  United  States. 

Hong  Cross. — The  bar  which  divides  a  chase  the 
longest  way. 

Long  Letters. — 1.  Accented  letters  with  a  horizon- 
tal stroke  over  them,  as  R,  to  denote  a  long  pronunciation 
of  the  vowel.  The  same  mark  is  also  used  in  old  books 
to  indicate  a  contraction  or  omission,  and  in  this  case  it 
might  bo  over  any  letter.  A  tliird  use  is  to  denote  long 
syllables  metrically,  as  contrasting  with  short  ones. 

Letters  which  fill  the  whole  depth  of  the  bocjy,  and 
are  both  ascending  and  descending,  such  in  the  Raman 
as  Q  and  J,  and  in  the  Italic/, 

Long  Measures. — Type  composed  in  wide  meas* 
utes.  Any  measure  in  bookwork  beyond  twenty-five  or 
twenty-eight  pica  ems  would  generally  ^e  regarded  as 
a  long  measure,  but  quarto  hooks  are  sometimes  act  in 
measures  twice  as  wide  as  this,  and  insurance  policies 
three  times  as  wide.  From  the  great  weight  of  the  stick 
in  these  long  measures  it  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  to 
All  it  before  emptying.  If  in  small  type,  and  the  meas- 
ure exceeds  fifty  ems  of  the  body  used,  it  is  well  to  take 
a  stick  of  half  the  measure  and  make  two  lines  out  of  one, 
placing  them  both  in  the  right  position  on  the  galley. 
Small  type  in  long  measures  is  apt  to  buret  in  the  contre. 
Long  measures  i  n  large  metal  or  wood  type  are  generally 
set  in  wooden  sticks,  as  such  Sticks  are  much  lighter. 

Long  Numb©™.— A  large  edition  of  a  work,  requir- 
ing mujiy  sheets  to  be  printed. 

Long  Page. — A.  page  longer  than  the  space  allotted 
by  tlie  gauge.  It  is  sometimes  unavoidable,  hut  can  gen- 
erally be  escaped  by  putting  a  little  more  spacing  in  the 
previous  pages  or  by  taking  a  little  out,  Frequently  a 
paragraph  can  bo  run  in  or  it  can  be  divided  into  two. 
In  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  a  long  page, 
that  which  faces  it  should  be  of  the  same  length. 

Long  Primer.— A  medium-sized  kind  of  type,  be- 
tween bourgeois  and  small  pica.  By  the  point  system 
it  Is  known  as  ten  points.  It  is  half  paragon  in  body, 
and  twice  pearl.  About  seven  and  a  half  lines  make 
an  inch.  It  is  accounted  one  of  the  most  useful  types 
known,  and  probably  exceeds  all  others  in  the  quantity 
sold.    It  is  the  largest  type  in  country  newspapers  and 


a  favorite  size  for  the  body  of  books,  and  is  much  uaed 
for  jobbing.  Long  primer  in  French  is  called  petit  lio- 
main  ;  in  German,  Corpus  or  Garmond  ;  in  Dutch,  gar- 
mond,  and  in  Italian,  garamone. 

This  Line  is  set  in  Long  Primer. 

Long  Pull. — A  long  pull  is  when  the  bar  of  the  press 
requires  to  be  brought  close  to  the  check  or  to  its  oxtreme 
to  make  a  good  impression. 

Long  3. — The  old  kind  of  s,  thus,  f,  used  in  old-style 
or  antique  work.   See  6. 

Long  Takes. — Portions  of  copy  given  out  to  com- 
positors in  larger  quantities  than  usual. 

Long  Twelves. — A  pkn  of  imposition  whereby  the 
pages  in  a  duodecimo  are  laid  down  in  two  long  rows  of 
six  pages. 

Loose  Bulk. — A  hulk  or  table  which  can  be  removed 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  upon  which  type  um  he 
placed. 

Loose  Justifying-, — Lines  which  are  not  spaced 
tightly  enough. 

Loschpapler  (Gei'.). — Blotting-paper, 

LosBpreohen  (Gcr.).— To  discharge. 

LotMan,  George  Baxter,  a  celebrated  type-foun- 
der of  New  York  city,  one  of  the  experimental  pioneers 
in  machine  type-casting  and  type-rubbing,  and  nlso  in 
the  present  method  of  kerning  type,  He  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  Robert  Lothian  of  Scotland,  who  made  art  ineffec- 
tual attempt  to  establish  a  foundry  in  New  York  in  1806, 
but,  failing,  sold  hts  material  in  1810  to  Binny  &  Ronald- 
son,  of  Philadelphia,  and  died  shortly  afterwords.  The 
son,  Qcorgo  B.  Lothian,  remained  for  some  time  with  a 
bookseller  in  Philadelphia.,  where  he  became  much  inter- 
ested in  the  theatre  and  appeared  in  public  in  a  round  of 
Scotch  characters.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  employed 
by  John  Watts, who  in  1813  produced  the  first  stereotype 
in  the  United  States  ;  but  Lothian*s  singularly  irritable 
temper  and  license  of  speech  led  to  a  difficulty  which 
resulted  in  his  being  committed  to  jail,  lie  afterwards 
worked  for  Collins  ft  Hanna  as  a  stereotype  finisher  for 
about  two  years,  leaving  that  employment  to  establish 
a  type-foundry  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Fading  in  this  under- 
taking, he  returned  to  Kcw  York,  where  his  material  was 
purchased  by  I>.  &  Qt.  Bruce,  who  also  furnished  him  with 
employment.  This  engagement  he  abandoned  in  order 
to  study  for  the  stage,  uut  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
that  pursuit  on  account  of  his  defective  verbal  memory, 
although  he  was  otherwise  admirably  adapted  for  the 
theatrical  profession.  Iu  1833  lie  manufactured  type  for 
the  Harpers  and  others,  in  partnership  with  Alfred  Fell, 
but  this  connection  was  soon  broken  by  a  personal  en- 
counter. In  1838  he  was  again  manufacturing  success- 
fully, and  proposed  a  partnership  with  James  Conner,  a 
man  of  reniarkuble  self-control ;  but  fn  one  of  the  pre- 
liminary Conversations  upon  their  affairs  Lothian  used 
such  exasperating  expressions  that  Conner  broke  off  the 
arrangements  and  nearly  pitched  Lothian  out  of  the  win- 
dow. The  Harpers  continued  to  employ  him,  bearing 
with  the  eccentricities  of  his  temper  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  his  type,  and  Mr.  Hagar  also  undertook  a 
partnership  with  him  in  1840;  but  this  connection,  the  last 
attempted  by  Lothian,  was  ruptured  in  less  than  half  a 
year,  Domestic  sorrow  was  added  to  Lothian's  business 
misfortunes ;  his  wife  and  children  died,  and  in  declining 
health  Ids  mind  was  seriously  affected.  Ho  died  iu  1651, 
attended  by  a  single  female  domestic.  Ho  left  a  hand- 
some competency  judiciously  bequeathed. 

Lottery  Tickets  once  formed  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  work  done  by  printers,  but  since  lotteries  have  been 
forbidden  by  law  in  most  of  the  States  this  work  has  sunk 
into  unimportance.  The  tickets  are  now  printed  from 
stereotyped  plates,  some  going  through  the  operation 
three  or  four  times  to  give  the  requisite  colors.  They 
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are  printed  in  Sheets  and  are  then  cut.  The  figures  which 
form  the  combinations  are  cast  in  plates, 

Loudon.,  SgjnU6li  an  Irishman  who  settled  in  New 
York  city  several  years  'before  the  Revolution,  establish- 
ing himself  as  a  ship-chandler.  He  bought  a  printing- 
office  find  material  of  Frederick  Shober,  a  German,  in 
1775,  and  established  a  bookstore  in  WateT  street,  near 
Old  slip,  and  began  a.  newspaper  called  the  Packet.  In 
it  he  maintained  the  popular  side,  and  advocated  resist- 
ance to  Great  Britain,  In  the  summer  of  1776  he  removed 
to  Fishkill,  where  he  published  his  newspaper  until  the 
peiiee  of  If  S3,  when  with  the  other  Whigs  he  went  back 
Ui  New  York.  Shortly  after  his  return  the  paper  was 
changed  from  a  weekly  to  a  daily,  being  entitled  in  1733 
the  Diary,  or  Loudon's  Register.  "When  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  was  celebrated  in  Wcw  York  on  July  33, 
1788,  he  was  a  marshal  of  the  procession,  which  among 
other  trades  embraced  all  of  the  printers  and  bookbind- 
ers. Some  time  before  the  close  of  the  century  ho  re- 
moved to  Middletown  Point,  N.  J. ,  where  ho  died  on 
February  34, 1818,  aged  eighty-six  years, 

Louisiana. — One  of  the  Southern  States,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  first  printing 
in  the  State  was  done  in  1804  at  Hew  Orleans  by  Fon- 
taine, who  began  a  journal  called  Le  Monitcur.  The 
same  year  printing  was  executed  in  English  by  John 
Mowciy,  whose  paper  was  entitled  the  Louisiana  Go- 
zetto.  As  the  city  increased  in  size  and  population  other 
newspapers  were  begun,  and  after  1850  much  job  print- 
ing was  executed  there,  it  having  no  rival  within  many 
miles.  The  price  paid  to  the  journeyman  before  the  war 
was  very  high,  reaching  fifty  cents  a  thousand  for  com- 
position on  daily  papers,  while  the  highest  rate  paid  any- 
where On  the  Atlantic  coast  was  thirty -five  Cents.  The 
cause  of  tlits  was  the  danger  to  the  health  of  men  not  ac- 
climated. In  1810  there  was  one  periodical  in  Louisiana ; 
in  1840  there  were  34 ;  in  1850,  55 ;  in  I860,  81 ;  in  1870, 
03,  and  in  1830,  112.  In  the  last  mentioned  year  thoro 
wore  18  dailies,  and  newspapers  were  issued  in  59  towns. 
In  1800  there  were  10  dailies  and  143  other  periodicals. 
There  is  little  job  printing  done  in  any  other  city  or 
town  of  the  State  than  New  Orleans,  which  exceeds  all 
of  the  rest  of  the  State  combined  in  the  magnitude  of  its 
operations. 

LouisTllle. — This  city,  the  principal  one  in  Ken- 
tucky, lias  hud  a  press  ever  since  1807,  and  possibly  be- 
fore. In  tliat  year  a  newspaper  called  the  Farmer's 
Library  wiia  skirted,  Iu  1818  a  semi-weekly  was  issued, 
and  in  1830  a  daily,   There  were  published  there  in  18&0 

five  dallies  and  thirty  - 
one  other  periodicals, 
Job  printing  to  n  large 
amount  is  also  execut- 
ed in  this  city. 

JjOrell,  John,  for 
many  years  the  leading 
Canadian  printer,  was 
born  at  Harbor  Hill, 
in  tlie  county  of  Cork, 
Ireland,  on  August  4, 
1810.  The  family  emi- 
grated to  Montreal 
Canada,  in  1820,  and 
three  years  later  John 
Lovcll  obtained  a  place 
in  the  printing-office 
of  Edward  V.  Spara- 

hawk,  but  from  1837 
JOHN  mtbll.  he  Wfla         m(t  Mon. 

treal  Gazette.  In  1833 
ho  went  to  Gucboc,  but  the  cholera  breaking  out  he 
returned  to  Montreal,  being  employed  in  the  office  of 
L'Ami  du  Pouple.  Iu  1885  ho  bought  that  periodical, 
and  has  ever  since  been  at  the  head  of  a  printing-office. 
During  the  Canadian  Rebellion  in  1887  he  took  the  part 
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of  the  Government,  enlisted,  and  wns  in  several  battles 
and  skirmishes,  for  six  months  his  cilice  was  closed  and 
his  workmen  were  discharged.  For  one  of  tliem  he  felt 
much  sympathy,  and  allowed  lihn  to  fcike  some  type 
and  use  it,  previously  exacting  a  pledge  that  he  would 
print  only  translations  from  the  English  papers;  but 
the  workman  betrayed  his  confidence  and  published  in- 
flammatory matter.  As  a  consequen  ce,  martial  Jaw  being 
in  force,  Mr.  Lo veil's  office  was  seized,  but  was  soon  after 
i-estored.  Since  December,  1838.  he  has  been  continu- 
ously occupied  as  a  printer  and  publisher.  For  a  long 
time  he  was  the  only  school-book  publisher  iu  Canada, 
and  since  1842  he  bus  been  the  publisher  of  the  Montreal 
Directory.  In  the  year  1871  he  compiled  and  published 
the  Dominion  Directory,  a  volume  ofS,6fl5  pages  in  three 
columns  In  small  type.  Believing  that  there  was  an  op- 
portunity for  competing  in  the  trade  of  the  United  States, 
he  began  with  others  the  establishment  of  a  large  print- 
ing-office nt  Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y.,  but  it  failed  after  the 
expenditure  of  $200,000.  He  has  lately  issued  a  pro- 
spectus for  a  Gazetteer  and  History  of  Canada  in  eleven 
royal  octavo  volumes.  Mr.  Lovel  1  is  still  actively  at  work 
everyday,  after  spending  sixty-nine  years  in  a  printing- 
office. 

Low. — Type  or  other  parts  of  a  form  which  are  lower 
tluin  the  remainder.  As  &  consequence  the  rollers  pass 
over  them  without  giving  them  as  much  ink  as  the  other 
parts,  and  tlie  characters  do  not  meet  the  Surface  of  the 
cylinder  as  thoroughly  as  they  should,  thus  making  the 
impression  imperfect.  This  difference  is  generally  very 
slight,  varying  from  the  hundredth  to  the  thousandth  of 
an  inch.    The  remedy  is  an  underlay. 

Lour  Case. — When  tlie  compositor  has  set  nearly  all 
of  the  letter  out  of  his  case, 

Low  in  Line. — letters  which  are  lower  than  they 
should  be  in  respect  to  others,  thus :  Alphabet. 

Low  Quadrate. — Quadrats  of  ordinary  height,  as 
distinguished  from  the  high  quadrats  used  iu  stereotyp- 
ing and  electrotyping. 

Low  to  Paper. — Those  type  or  engravings  which  are 
lower  than  the  remainder  of  the  form ;  type  which  is  not 
as  tall  as  usual. 

Lower  Boards. — The  under  or  taking-off  boards  on 
a  printing-machine. — Jacobi. 

Lower  Case. — Tho  lower  of  the  two  shallow  trays 
wh  ich  contai  n  printing-types.  It  comprises  tho  common 
small  alphabet,  tlie  points,  spaces  and  quadrats  and  the 
figures,  all  of  these  in  consequence  being  designated  as 
lower-case  Sorts.  Lower  caso  is  also  used  as  a  term  in 
opposition  to  upper  case,  which  means  the  capitals,  and 
thus  it  rofors  to  the  small  letters.  The  bulk  of  the  com- 
positor's work  is  done  with  the  lower  case,  two  or  three 
Tetters  a  line  being  as  much  as  he  will  ordinarily  require 
from  the  upper  caso.    See  Case  and  Lay  op  the  Case. 

Lower-Case  Sorts. — Letters  belonging  to  tlie  lower 
case  of  the  pair ;  distinct  from  capitals  or  small  capitals. 

Lug.--- When  rollers  arc  tacky  or  stick  to  the  typo  they 
are  said  in  England  to  lug. 

Lye.— Tlie  preparation  used  for  cleansing  type  after 
printing.  It  is  a  strong  alkali  made  from  ashes.  Wood 
ashes  are  regarded  as  the  beet.  In  country  offices  where 
wood  is  abundant  a  water-tight  barrel  should  bo  obtained 
and  filled  with  ashes.  Three  or  four  holes  are  made  with 
a  gimlet  close  together  at  the  bottom,  and  the  barrel  is 
tilted  so  that  tlie  lowest  part  of  all  is  where  these  orifices 
are  situated,  Then  a  little  water  is  poured  in  at  the  top 
of  the  barrel,  which  is  renewed  ua  fast  as  it  soaks  in  or 
evaporates.  A  little  wooden  trough  conveys  the  lye, 
where  it  finally  trickles  Out,  to  the  jar  which  is  to  contain 
tlie  liquid.  This  is  the  cleunest  and  most  satisfactory 
kind  of  lye  known,  but  most  printers  are  compelled  lo 
rely  upon  potash  and  concentrated  lye.  Jars  containing 
this  liquid  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  uncovered, 
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nor  should  the  lye  after  use  and  after  being  saturated 
with  ink.  be  thrown  back  into  the  lye- jar.  A  good  stiff 
brush  is  necessary  for  the  surface  of  tlie  type,  and  an 
abundance  of  lye.  When  tlie  type  are  wasiied  enough 
tlie  lyo  should  be  completely  taken  off  by  water,  the  rins- 
ing being  very  thorough.  If  much  lye  is  left  on  the  type 
it  will  matte  the  latter  feel  slippery  to  the  Angel's  and  tliey 
■will  very  speedily  become  aore.  Formerly  on  daily  new  s- 
papers  hot  lye  was  used. 

Lye -Brush. — A  brush  used  for  washing  the  face  of 
galleys  and  forms.   It  is  a  strung,  stiff  brush. 

Ifye-J&rB.^Earthenwane  articles  for  storing  lyc. 

Lye-Trougli,— The  lye-trough  is  squtire  and  shal- 
low, lined  with  lead,  ana  its  upper  edge  is  sometimes 
bound  with  iron  to  preserve  it  from  injury,  which  would 
otherwise  arise  from  concussion  when  the  form  is  lifted 
into  it.   It  is  suspended  on  it  frame  by  two  centres. 

Lyona,— -One  of  the  largest  cities  of  France,  It  has 
from  tlie  beginning-  of  printing  shown  great  activity  in 
printing  ana  publishing.  The  art  wus  established  tliere 
in  1473,  although  there  is  some  dispute  ns  to  the  cxaat 
time.  The  original  printer  wus  Guillaumc  Kegia  or  Le 
Boi,  who  was  taken  thither  by  Barthelemy  Buyer,  a  mem- 
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bcr  of  a  rich  and  esteemed  family.  Gaspurd  Ti^clisiel 
printed  in  1487  the  first  volume  of  tho  Worlts  of  St,  Au- 
gustine. This  well-taught  printer  had  for  his  Corrector 
Josse  Badius,  to  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  his  daughter 
Thalia.  Treehsel  printed  the  books  of  Survetus,  who 
afterwards  was  burned  alive  in  Geneva  by  tlie  followers 
of  On.lv in.  In  the  rlrat  part  of  llabeliu&'s  G*rgan- 
tua  appeared,  Dolct  published  a  complete  edition  in 
IMS.  This  lcjiiiied  and  unfortunate  printer  wrote  two 
works  bearing  particularly  upon  points  of  interest  to  the 
trade.  One  was  on  French  Punctuation,  And  the  other 
wus  upon  French  Accents,  Among  other  famous  print- 
ers in  Lyons  were  Jean  do  Tournes,  Guillftiime  Rovillo 
and  i>ancols  and  SSoastien  Gryphius,  The  merit  of  the 
latter,  according  to  Gesner,  w:is  that  he  made  a  good 
choice  of  the  books  printed ;  he  issued  many  editions ; 
his  ehiiracters  were  beautiful  and  his  proof-reading  ex- 
act. EYellon,  Jnnte  and  Cardon  were  ulso  of  this  city. 
Tlie  Anissous  printed  an  edition  of  the  fathers  of  tlie 
churcli  in  Greek  tmd  Latin,  and  T>u  Cango's  Glossary, 
Anissou  Dupernon  wus  tlie  dirfsetor  of  tlie  French  gov- 
ernment printing-office,  but  lost  his  life  on  the  scaffold 
in  1794,  Since  the  begimiinc  of  the  century  there  have 
been  many  skillful  printers  inLyons,  and  a  large  business 
is  now  carried  on  there, 
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THE  thirteenth  letter  of  Hie  English  al- 
phabet, is  the  thickest  of  the  lower-ease 
letters  and  one  of  the  thickest;  capital 
letters,  Li  making  a  new  face  of  type, 
when  the  punches  are  to  he  engraved, 
the  letter  m  is  the  first  cut,  and  gives  the  key  to  those 
which  follow.  It  la  of  frequent  occurrence,  yet  is  much 
exceeded  in  this  respect  by  tlie  vowels  tuad  some  of  the 
consonants.  In  1-iatin  it  signifies  a  thousand ;  the  origi- 
nal designation  of  this  number  was  double  D  (CID),  which 
gradually  became  an  M.  MM,  mentis  two  thousand,  and 
with  a  dash  over  it  M  denotes  a  million.  In  numlsmutlcs 
M  stands  for  a  great  variety  of  -words.  M,  D.  signifies 
doctor  of  medicine ;  A,  M.,  year  of  the  world,  Or  master 
of  arte;  MS.,  manuscript,  and  MSB.,  manuscripts, 
O.  M.  signifies  to  the  best  and  greatest  God  (Deo  optimo 
maximo).  M.  stands  for  noon ;  A.  M.  for  before  noon, 
and  P.  M.  for  afternoon.  In  medicine  it  signifies  to  mis  ; 
also  manipulus,  a  handful.  In  French  It  means  Monsieur, 
and  MM,  means  Messieurs.  Me  signifies  Mac,  and  whan 
abbreviated  still  further  this  is  done  with  an  inverted 
comma  and  not  with  an  apostrophe,  «s  in  M'Whoi'ter. 
Md. is  Maryland;  Mo.,  Missouri ;  Miss., Mississippi, and 
Mass.,  Massachusetts. 

M  Paper.— Paper  which  Is  not  up  to  the  highest 
standard  of  the  manufacturer,  and.  which  lie  prefers  to 
sell  under  a  general  title  as  M  paper.  The  term  prob- 
ably denoted  m  its  origin  an  imperfeet  paper,  and  still 
implies  inferiority,  which,  however,  Is  generally  so  slight 
that  it  can  be  noticed  only  by  experts. 

MeCl&Tey,  William  a.,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  was  com  In  Chicago 

on  March  38,  1859. 
Ho  was  the  seventh 
in  a  family  of  fifteen 
children ,  and  wjis 
giveu  an  excellent 
public-school  educa- 
tion, afterwards  en- 
tering a  p rintln g- 
offlce.  In  1687  he  was 
selected  by  the  print- 
ers of  Chicago  to  rep- 
resent them  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  held 
at  Kansas  City,  and 
was  chosen  by  this 
body  t*  not  as  secre- 
tary-treasui'er  for  part 
of  a  term.  The  prev- 
ious officer  had  loft 
his  accounts  in  con- 
fusion, hut  Mi",  Mc- 
Clevey  succeeded  in  extracting  order  from  them.  At 
each  succeeding  annual  convention  he  has  been  rechoscn 
without  opposition,  the  session  of  1888  having  changed 
the  law  which  required  an  incumbent  to  be  a  delegate  in 
order  to  he  eligible  for  re-election,  He  is  secretary  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  tbe  Chllds-Drexel  Home  for  Union 
Printers,  and  has  been  a  member  of  that  board  since  its 
organization. 
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Mc  Or  eery,  John,  an  English  printer  who  wrote  a 
poem  entitled  the  Press,  which  was  very  elegantly  print- 
ed. The  verse  was  of  a  high  oilier.  He  was  born  in 
Ireland,  carried  on  a  printing-office  in  Liverpool  and 
afterwards  in  JjOndon,  and  died  in  the  latter  city  in  the 
year  1832. 

McDeiitt,  Charles,  a  veteran  printer  of  New  York, 
died  In  that  city  on  August  30, 187*,  aged  seventy-eight. 
He  served  his  time  with  George  F.  Hopkins,  and  was 
foreman  of  Morris  &  Willis's  Mirror,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Daily  Mirror,  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the 
foreman  of  the  Ledger.  He  had  an  excellent  memory, 
spolto  well,  and  printed  many  reminiscences.  He  was 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Typographical  Society. 

McFetrlrlge,  John  R,,  a  printer  of  Philadelphia, 
where  ho  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Burk  &  McFotridge, 
was  born  in  that  city.  He  entered  the  employment  of 
Jasper  Harding,  a  well-known  printer  and  publisher, 
when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  filled  an  important 
position  with  the  house 
until  1877,  when  with 
William  M.  Burk  he 
purchased  the  business 
from  William  W. 
Handing,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Jes- 
por  Harding,  in  trade. 
This  business  was  a 
long-established  one. 
It  began  about  the 
year  1310.  At  this  es- 
tablishment was  print- 
ed the  Pennsylvania 
Inquirer,  which  subse- 
quently became  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
and  is  still  published. 
The  firm  of  Burk  & 
McFetridge  at  once  ac- 
quired a  good  footing, 
and  its  business  evet 

sinee  has  been  very  successful,  It  Includes  lithography, 
Mr.  McFetridge  has  repeatedly  l>een  a  delegate  to  meet- 
ings of  the  United  Typotbetce,  and  is  now  one  of  its  vice- 
presidents  und  president  of  the  Typothehs  of  Philadel- 
phia, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  In  1881  he 
was  elected  master  of  Potter  Ixxlge  No.  441,  F.  A.  M., 
and  lias  ever  since  been  treasurer.  He  is  a  member  of 
several  other  masonic  bodies,  and  was  eminent  com- 
mander of  tbo  Knights  Templar  in  1888  and  1889.  He 
is  also  a  member  ofmany  other  organizations,  including 
among  them  the  Philadelphia  Bourse,  in  which  he  Is  a 
director, 

Machina  da  Stampa  (Ttal.}.— A  printing-machine. 

Machine  (Ft.).— A  power-press,  a  press.  In  Eng- 
land tho  same  term  Is  used,  somotimca  as  machine-press. 
In  the  United  States  the  general  term  is  press,  it  being 
distinguished  by  the  prefix  power  from  the  hand-press. 

Machine  Boys. — The  lads  who  lay  on,  take  off  and 
lob  about  generally  In  the  machine  department. — Jaeobi, 
In  America,  the  feeders, 
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Machine  Men. — The  workmen  or  minders  who  at- 
tend the  machines. — Jatvbi. 

Machine  Minder. — The  skilled  workman  -who  is 
responsible  for  the  <5are  of  the  machine. — JtuXbi.  In 
America,  the  pressman, 

Machine  Paper.— Paper  other  than  that  made  by 
baud, — Jawii. 

Machine  Points. — Special  points  whieh  are  untd  In 
the  mHjChine  department,  imd  distinct  from  press  points, 
— Jaaobi. 

Machine  Reviser, — In  England,  a  proof -reader  or 
editor  who  examines  a  newspaper  carefully  after  it  has 
been  put  to  press,  but  before  the  edition  is  worked,  to 
sec  if  anything  is  wrong. 

Machine  Boilers. — The  various  rollers  in  use  for 
machine  printing  generally,  such  as  inkers,  vibrators, 
wavers,  &c. — Jaeobi. 

Machine  Room  {orIJepartmeRt).^That  portion 
of  a  printing-office  occupied  by  the  machines.— ^Jaeobi. 
In  America,  the  pressroom. 

Machine  Tapes. — The  burrow  tapes  which  guide 
and  carry  tie  shwsts  from  the  cylinders  in  printing, — 
Jaeolri. 

Machine  Work. — A  term  for  work  executed  by 
machine  as  distinct  from  that  done  on  a  hand-press. 
Machines  a>  Couper  (Fr.).— Cutting-machines. 
Machines  a  Imprimer  (Fr.). — Prmting-mfichines ; 
printing-presses. 

McKeoJmie,  Robert,  e^x-president  of  tho  National 
Typographical  Union,  is  a  native  of  Armagh,  Ireland, 
where  he  was  bora  on  October  20, 1834.  His  father  was 
a  Scotchman  and  a  veteran  soldier.  Robert  was  educated 
at  the  Academical  Institute,  Belfast,  and  learned  his  trade 
in  the  ofllce  of  the  Belfast  Whig.  He  arrived  in  New 
York  in  January,  1854.  In  1855  he  went  to  Nashville  to 
work  in  the  Methodist  Book  Coneern,iust  begun  there, 
but  returned  shortly  to  New  Yorl^.  On  April  10, 18<31, 
ha  enlisted  in  the  Hawkins  Zouaves,  and  waa  in  service 
for  a  couple  of  years,  in  the  meantime  being  promoted 
to  first  lieutenant.  lie  was  in  a  number  of  battles,  in- 
cluding among  them  Antletam  and  South  Mountain. 
When  tlie  term  of  service  of  lib  regiment  expired  he 
went  bock  to  New  York.  In  1864  there  wiis  u  Strike  In 
New  York,  veiy  disastrous  to  the  workmen,  the  scale 
after  words  being  susponded,  and  tho  union  almost  de- 
stroyed. In  16<S6  he  was  elected  president  of  Union  Ho.  0. 
It  was  with  difficulty  n  quorum  could  ho  obtained,  and 
there  were  only  304  members  in  good  standing,  although 

there  wore  probably 
four  thousand  com- 
positors in  the  city, 
By  March,  1807,  his 
efforts  had  resulted  In 
increasing  the  mem- 
bership to  4.53,  He 
waa  re-elected  in  tliat 
year  j  the  city  was  dis- 
tricted, and  proselyt- 
ing was  done,  so  that 
in  the  following  De- 
cember there  were 
1,079  on  the  rolls. 
During  that  year  a 
new  scale  was  adopt- 
ed, the  highest  ever 
paid  in  New  York. 
He-  endeavored  while 
holding  this  office  to 
use  organized  labor  in 
a  political  way ,  so  that 
unfriendly  newspapers  favoring  a  certain  party  should 
be  forced  to  make  concessions.  It  proved  a  failure  in 
the  case  of  the  World,  but  the  theory  was  afterwards 
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partially  carried  through,  In  1868  lie  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  national  body,  succeeding  John  H.  Oberly. 
The  most  striking  event  of  his  administration  was  the 
Issue  of  the  "amnesty  piyjelamation,"  by  which  ull  per- 
sona who  liad  been  guilty  of  working  under  prices  Or  had 
otherwise  been  under  the  ban  of  unions  could  be  restored 
to  membership  by  submission.  See  Imtekhatkwal 
TyrOttRAPJiiCAlj  UNION.  Tliia  was  harshly  criticised 
by  seme,  but  was  believed  by  most  unionists  to  have  been 
on  the  whole  useful.  In  1878  ho  was  elected  for  the  third 
time  president  of  the  New  York  society.  He  was  then 
foreman  of  the  World,  Since  his  retirement  from  that 
position  he  has  been  on  the  Herald.  After  the  nomina- 
tion of  Jlr.  Blaine  for  the  Presidency  in  1884  he  went  with 
Charles  B.  Smith  to  visit  Iiim,  hoping  that  enough  pres- 
sure could  be  applied  from  Augusta  to  induce  the  New 
York  Tribune  to  become  a  union  paper.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  failed,  but  tho  effort,  continued  until  189&,  in 
the  end  was  successful, 

MacKellar,  Tdiomas,  a  type-founder  of  Philadel- 
pliia,  was  bom  in  New  York  city  on  August  ISIS.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  he 
began  working  in  the 
office  of  a  New  York 
weekly  paper,  the 
Spy,  but  soon  after  en- 
tered the  employment 
of  Harper  &}  Brothers. 
Hie  superior  accuracy 
led  to  his  employment 
as  a,  proof-reader  at 
the  age  of  sixteen. 
When  about  twenty 
years  of  age  he  ac- 
cepted an  offer  to  go 
to  Philadelphia,  as  the 
foreman  of  the  print- 
jng-oflice  connected 
with  the  Johnson 
stereotype  foundry. 
He  continued  in  this 
position,  also  manag- 
ing many  other  de- 
tails, until  1845,  when  he  was  admitted  as  a  member  of 
the  firm.  Several  years  afterwards  L,  Johnson  &  Co. 
issued  a  very  Lirge  and  ornamental  specimen-book,  which 
Mr.  MacKellar  prepared,  and  in  1855  they  began  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Typographic  Advertiser,  which  is  Still 
issued.  It  Was  edited  for  many  years  by  Thomas  Mac- 
KeUar,  but  this  labor  is  now  performed  by  his  son,  Will- 
iam B.  MacKellar.  In  I860  Mr.  Johnson  died,  and  new 
responsibilities  came  upon  the  surv  i  vors.  The  fi  rm-name 
was  altered  to  JlacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan.  Their  busi- 
ness has  steadily  increased,  and  the  foundry  is  now  the 
largest  in  the  United  States.  Mr,  MacK  ellar  cultivated 
the  muses  early  in  life,  and  in  1878  published  a  volume 
entitled  Rhymes  Atween  Times,  A  second  edition  was 
published  in  1800.  He  has  also  published  a  volume  of 
religious  poems,  His  verse  is  tender  and  melodious, 
Hie  first  book  was  the  American  Printer,  issued  in  1866, 
an  excellent  manual  for  the  workman.  He  has  been  an 
active  man  in  religious  and  benevolent  'work,  and  waa 
for  a  considerable  time  president  of  the  American  Typo- 
Founders'  Association  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Book 
Trade  Association. 

Mao  tie,  Alexander,  the  inventor  of  a  composing- 
machine,  is  a  native  of  Dundee,  Scotland,  born  in  1830. 
He  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Warrington  Guardian,  in 
England,  and  of  a  number  of  other  newspapers,  He  is 
a  lecturer  and  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  the  Proverbs 
of  Jesus,  His  machine  was  completed  In  180B.  It  Is  in 
two  par ts.  One  is  a  perf orating-maehine ,  wh  ich  punches 
holes  in  a  narrow  strip  of  paper  corresponding  to  the  let- 
ters which  it  i3  desired  to  set.  This  is  a  small  machine, 
and  is  operated  by  girls.    The  perforations  being  com- 
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plcted,  the  strips  ana  taken  to  the  main  machine,  Into 
which  thoy  are  fed.  The  paper  ia  drawn  along  at  the 
rate  of  a  tenth  of  an  inch  at  every  movement.  On  its 
top  are  littlo  levers  seeking  to  pass  through,  but  unable, 
except  in  places  where  the  perforations  match  them. 
Whan  this  happens  a  movement  of  the  machinery  be- 
hind it  extracts  a  type  from  one  of  the  pockets,  drops 
It  upon  a  traveling  belt  and  delivers  It  ut  the  end  of  a 
line,  ready  to  be  justified  by  hand.  It  does  not  appear 
that  them;  is  (my  distributing  apparatus,  so  that  this  must 
be  done  personally,  and  the  typo  set  up  in  long  lines  by 
children,  its  they  are  in  a  type-foundry.  Mr.  Jlackio  has 
also  invented  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  setting  up  type 
in  duplicate.  Ho  had  a  number  of  newspapers,  each  hav- 
ing many  paragraphs  in  common.  To  set  at  once  enough 
for  all  he  put  a  perpendicular  line  of  the  same  letter  upon 
the  galley.  Say  the  word  was  Mackie,  and  that  he  need- 
ed thirty  Jour  copies.  He  took  from  the  lino  of  Si's 
thirty-fern*  letters,  or  the  length  of  a  rulo  of  this  siw,  and 
emptied  them  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  galley.  Then  ho 
set  as  many  a's  and  emptied  them,  and  so  continued  until 
all  was  done.   They  would  then  look  thus ; 


Distribution  was  effected  by  slicing  off  a  line  of  M's 
and  then  one  of  the  other  letters.  It  is  possible  that  a 
little  savins  might  be  effected  in  some  tabular  work  by 
this  method  of  Composition,  where  certain  figures  were 
repeated  many  times,  but  for  ordinary  newspaper  work 
it  was  not  advantageous,  as  stereotypes  could  be  more 
easily  made, 

Mftokle.— A  mackle  is  where  a  part  of  the  impres- 
sion appears  double  from  a  shifting  of  the  paper  while 
the  movement  is  going  on. 

McMillan  Typesetting -Machine.— This  was  in- 
vented  in  1683  by  John  Loudon  McMillan,  at  that  time  a 
resident  of  Troy,  N.  T.  It  is  in  three  parts.  First  fa  the 
typesetting-machine  proper;  second,  a  contrivance  by 
which  the  type  can  be  justified  by  hand,  and  third,  a  dis- 
tribute g-machino.  The  first  is  vei'y  Small  and  compact. 
It  consists  of  about  ninety  upright  channels  filled  with 
type,  like  O  line  on  its  side.  These  channels  are  so  placed 
that  when  a  type  is  detached  from  one  of  them  ft  falls 
into  a  groovo  which  will  also  carry  other  letters  of  the 
same  thickness  or  nearly  so,  tliese  grooves  converging  ut 
the  bottom.  By  having  the  type  fall  into  receptacles^  of 
this  size  they  are  unable  to  turn  around,  and  the  motion 
thus  Imparted  is  continued  to  the  end.  When  a  type 
i3  desired  a  key  is  struck  below,  and  an  ejecting  finger 
thrusts  out  the  required  letter.  The  key-boaid  is  exactly 
tlie  same  as  that  of  the  Remington  typewriter,  and  any 
accurate  typewriter  can  set  type  easily,  so  far  as  the  let- 
ters are  concerned.  When  a  letter  has  reached  the  com- 
mon bottom  of  the  grooves  it  is  pushed  forward  by  a 
Jittle  vibrating  arm,  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  line  of 
composition,  Tliese  lines  are  very  long,  being  set  len  gth- 
wise  on  a  full-steed  galley,  and  each  galley  contains  a 
number  of  them  separated  from  each  other  by  brass  leads 
running'  the  whole  length.  When  setting  is  going  on  a 
signal  shows  when  each  line  is  full,  tlie  galley  drops  down 
one  line,  and  a  new  lino  is  begun.  The  galley  is  taken 
to  another  place,  where  the  type  is  pushed  off  into  what 
may  be  called  a  stationary  stick,  and  is  there  justified.  It 
is  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the  workman  is  in  an 
easy  attitude  and  can  do  bis  best. 

The  distributing-machine  is  a  remind  disk,  upon  which 
are  a  multitude  ofslots,  each  large  enough  to  hold  a  lone 
line,  converging  towards  the  centre  andbeing  separated 
at  some  distance  at  the  edges,  Into  each  of  these  slots 
lines  of  type  are  placed,  and  at  the  back  of  each,  or  nearer 
to  the  centre,  is  a  gentle  spring  which  1ms  a  tendency  to 
force  the  line  towards  the  outer  edge.  Were  there  no  rim 
to  this  disk  all  of  the  type  would  be  pushed  out  on  the 
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floor;  but  each  letter  has  certain  marks  upon  its  front 
causing  it  to  differ  from  other  letters.  They  are  nicks 
or  hollows.  The  type  can  only  pass  out  where  these  let- 
ters meet  no  obstruction,  and  the  disk  when  revolving 
must  pass  completely  around  after  depositing  z  or  q  be- 
fore it  will  bo  able  to  deposit  another  z  or  q.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  passage  is  forbidden  ia  exactly  that 
of  a  key  in  a  lock.  If  the  projections  and  hollows  in  the 
key  do  not  meet  corresponding  hollows  and  projections 
in  the  wards  the  key  wfll  not  work.  Neither  can  a  letter 
bo  pushed  out  at  any  place  except  whore  it  is  intended 
to  be  ej  ected .  Whon  the  distribute  g-slots  are  filled  with 
type,  which  is  done  with  an  ordinary  composing-rule, 
clasped  against  the  line,  the  springs  being  pushed  back, 
tlie  machine  Is  set  iu  motion,  this  movement  being  very 
slow.  In  fact,  it  is  so  Slow  that  lines  are  changed:  with- 
out difficulty  while  the  disk  is  revolving.  Opposite  to 
tlie  rim  containing  the  projections  which  fit  against  a 
certain  letter  are  placed  receiving-channels  which  aro 
irsed,  when  full,  in  tlie  composing-machine.  The  letters 
are  nicked  at  the  front,  and  there  are  no  nicks  on  the 
bock,  thus  enabling  the  type  to  be  used  in  any  ordinary 
ease.  The  disk  revolves  slowly,  and  the  type  are  pushed 
out  at  these  orifices,  each  into  its  appropriate  channel. 
In  oach  revolution  many  letters  are  deposited,  some  of 
tlie  letters,  as  a,  e  and  t,  having  duplicate  or  triplicate 
gates,  and  every  letter  having  oue  gate.  The  speed  at- 
tained on  this  machine  is  about  ten  thousand  ems  an 
hour,  but  it  can  bo  made  to  do  twelve  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand, Its  limit  being  the  speed  of  the  workman  who  in- 
serts lines  for  distribution,  This  machine,  unlike  the 
other  two,  occupies  considerable  space.  Each  of  the  op- 
erations thus  described,  composition,  justification  and 
distribution,  is  on  a  different  apparatus,  thus  diminish- 
ing the  loss  if  accident  happens  or  one  of  a  team  of 
operators  fails  to  appear.  One  man  can  set  type  the 
whole  morning,  justify  through  the  afternoon,  and  dis- 
tribute enough  to  last  him  for  another  half  day  of  com- 
position in  two  hours.  The  speed  of  composition  is  from 
four  to  five  thousand  ems  an  hour,  and  of  justification 
the  same.  A  test  in  a  large  printing-office  in  Kew  York 
has  proved  satisfactory,  Mr,  McMillan  is  now  at  work 
upon  an  automatic  justifying-machine,  and  believes  that 
he  lias  attained  bucccss. 

McN»ll v,  Andrew,  a  printer  of  Chicago,  was  born 
near  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1886.  He  served  a  sovenorears 
apprenticeship  under  Johu  Waiters,  at  Armagh,  and  soon 
after  his  time  was  finished  came  to  the  United  States, 
iJe  litnded  here  in  1358,  and  worked  in  Trow's  and  some 
other  offices  In  New 

York,  lie  then  went 
to  Chicago,  where  he 
began  tlie  Kvening 
Star,  a  penny  daily. 
This,  together  with  its 
job  office,  was  Sold  out 
so  that  be  could  take 
charge  of  the  Tribune 
lob  office,  thcu  the 
largest  in  that  city. 
In  1664  he  and  W.  II. 
Rand  bought  this  job 
office  and  formed  a  co- 
partnership as  Bund. 
McNally  &  Co.,  at  51 
Clark  street.  Their 
business  rapidly  in- 
creased, stationery 
and  publishing  being 
added ,  until  they  Were 
overtaken  by  the  disastrous  fire  of  October  0, 1871,  which 
destroyed  their  office  as  well  as  most  others  in  the  city. 
What  was  realized  from  insurance  was  very  little,  as 
most  of  the  companies  in  which  they  had  policies  were 
overwhelmed.  Sir.  McNally  dfd  not  lose  his  judgment. 
While  the  flames  were  raging  he  bought  the  only  com- 
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plete  printing-office  remainingin  the  city,  rented  a  com- 
modious brick  building  at  108  West  Randolph  street,  and 
sent  mi  assistant  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  buy 
type  and  presses.  There  were  five  presses  in  the  office 
he  had  bought,  and  the  next  day  hepurchased  Ave  more 
which  were  in  a  warehouse  on  the  West  Side,  Within  a 
few  days  he  hud  a  force  of  several  hundred  hands  em- 
ployed, all  taxed.  t*i  their  utmost.  In  1873  he  moved 
back  to  tho  South  Side,  and  organized  a  stock  company 
with  a  capital  of  ?300,000,  In  1881  this  company  put 
up  a  large  building  at  148  Monroe  street,  and  in  1367  the 
capita]  stock  was  increased  to  a  million.  In  1S69  the  fiim 
began  publishing  its  Hallway  Guide,  which  has  been  a 
success.  A  very  large  number  of  maps  havo  hcen  issued 
by  it,  both  in  sheets  and  in  atlas  form,  and  this  forma  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  company's  business,  which, 
however,  extends  into  every  line.  Railroad  printing  is 
perhaps  the  largest  specialty,  n&st  to  maps.  Many  works 
of  Action  and  many  guide-books  have  been  published  by 
it.  When  tho  question  of  forming  a  printers'  society  in 
Chicago  came  up  iu  1837  Mr.  McNally  took  an  activo 
part  in  the  movement,  and  later  when  a  struggle  against 
nine  houre  was  necessary  he  throw  himself  into  the  breach 
and  fought  the  demand  until  it  was  given  up.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  tho  entertainment  of  the  printers  who 
went  to  Ilia  city  that  year  and  formed  the  United  Typoth- 
etEB,  and  was  elected  a  vice-president  at  that  meeting. 
The  succeeding  year  at  New  York  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  with  ilea) 
and  discretion.  In  every  tiling  relating  to  the  Typoth- 
etffi,  whether  local  or  national,  lie  takes  a  warm  interest. 
He  is  now  largely  occupied  with  tho  World's  Fair,  in 
the  direction  of  which  ho  has  an  important  position.  In 
the  winter  he  resides  upon  his  farm  near  Los  Angeles, 
Oal.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  three  years  ago  removed  into 
a  very  large  and  commodious  building  especially  erected 
for  them.  It  is  ten  stories  and  a  basement  in  height, 
with  a  frontage  of  lJiO  feet  on  Adams  street  and  extend- 
ing buck  1(15  feet  to  <juiney  street,  In  the  centre  is  a 
court  60  by  68  feet.  The  f lumework  is  entirely  of  steel. 
In  this  building  they  find  ample  accommodation  for  their 
pressrooms,  containing  over  fifty  cylinders,  their  publish- 
ing-office, their  composing-rooms,  their  bookbindery  and 
their  warehouses. 

MacuLarae  (Bp.).— To  offset. 

Macnlaturaa  (Sp.l, — Waste  sheets,  used  in  getting 
up  color,  &c.,  on  press;  thick  wrapping-paper  which 
comes  around  the  bundles  of  printing-paper. 

MtHjulat-are  (Fr,).— Waste  paper ;  spotted  paper. 

Madden,  John  P.  A.f  a  writer  upon  printing  who 
united  great  learning  with  great  accuracy,  died  at  Ver- 
sailles, France,  on  June  1B80,  iu  his  eighty -second  year, 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Seine-ekOlse,  and  had  written  two  series  of  papers  in  the 
Typologfe-Tucker  entitled  Etudes  aur  l'linprunerie  and 
Lettres  d'un  Bihliographe,  which  threw  great  light  upon 
questions  of  early  typogtaphy. 

Made  Up. — When  type  is  put  into  pnges  it  is  said  to 
be  made  up. 

Magazine. — A  periodical  collection  of  news  or  mis- 
cellany In  pamphlet  form,  usually  appearing  at  intervals 
from  two  week?  to  two  months.  The  rules  of  bookirork 
are  observed  in  periodicals  of  this  class,  so  that  they  may 
be  hound  as  books  every  six  months  or  year.  Great 
numbers  of  magazines  are  now  published  in  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  world,  moat  of  them  being  devoted  to 
some  single  idea  or  group  of  ideas.  Many  of  those  In- 
tended for  popular  reading  are  now  illustrated,  it  haying 
been  found  that  so  many  more  copies  can  be  disposed  of 
that  the  extra  cost  is  more  than  covered.  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  in  London  was  carried  on.  for  a  century 
and  a  half,  and  other  magazines  are  still  in  existence 
■which  have  been  issued  much  over  a  half  century.  Deu- 
nie's  Portfolio  was  the  first  American  magazine  which 


lasted  a  considerable  time,  and  its  editor,  Joseph  Dennie, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  American  who  supported 
himself  by  the  pen .  In  the  second  third  of  the  present  cen- 
tury the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  was  the  chief  monthly, 
bnt  the  publication  of  Harper's  Magazine  in  1851  began 
a  new  era,  It  gave  an  abundance  of  reading  matter  and 
many  illustrations,  and  it  paid  its  contributors.  Other 
magazines  since  then  have  accomplished  excellent  work, 
turning  which  may  he  named  tile  Century,  Serlbner'a, 
the  Atlantic  and  Lipplncott's.  On  most  of  the  miiga- 
jviucs  it  is  designed  to  have  not  less  than  ten  articles,  of 
which  three  shall  be  illustrated.  Those  are  on  the  first 
sheets,  as  they  take  longer  time  to  print,  and  nearly  all 
now  use  surfaced,  paper  for  these  illustrated  articles. 

The  work  on  magazines  begins  months  before  the  peri- 
odical is  on  g:ile.  The  drawings  for  an  article  on  sleigh- 
riding  must  be  made  in  winter  when  the  snow  is  on  the 
ground.  Then  the  cuts  must  be  engraved  and  the  text 
written.  After  this  comes  the  composition  of  type,  the 
making  of  the  plates  and  the  printing.  TIic  author  may 
reside  In  Russia,  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  send  proofs 
to  that  country .  Besides  the  preliminary  work  there  are 
three  magazines  always  in  progress.  Copy  for  an  illus- 
trated article  is  given  out  early  in  July.  The  plates  are 
made  and  the  first  form  of  the  magazine  dated  October 
goes  to  press,  One  machine  takes  it  and  docs  not  con- 
clude until  August,  over  a  month  being  occupied.  To- 
wards the  end  of  July  the  second  form  is  put  on  another 
press,  and  about  August  10  the  third  form  on  still  another. 
Three  or  four  more  presses  begin  work  later  in  the  month, 
and  in  September  ten  Or  a  doicii  are  all  occupied  upon 
the  later  pages,  some  forms  being  duplicated  or  tripli- 
cated1. In  August  the  first  part  of  tho  November  num- 
ber has  been  begun,  and  In  September  the  first  form  of 
the  ritscctuher  number  is  laid  on,  Our  larger  magazines 
would  take  an  old  Inary  press  fifteen  months  to  get  off  a 
single  issue.  In  consequence  a  new  press  has  been  de- 
vised for  the  plain  forms  and  another  for  the  illustrated 
forms,  the  latter  producing  forty  thousand  sheets  a  day, 
The  former  aiu  printed  from  a  roll  and  the  latter  by  a 
machine  requiring  four  feeders. 

The  fine  printing  of  these  magazines  has  undoubtedly 
raised  the  standard  of  printing  everywhere  in  the  United 
States.  Such  work  at  such  speed  could  not  have  been 
equaled  any  where  twenty  years  ago.  New  machinery 
has  been  devised,  inks  have  been  improved,  and  paper 
has  been  given  a  much  finer  surface.  In  these  periodi- 
cals the  pages  with  engravings  are  printed  upon  surfaced 
paper,  whdc  the  otlicr  pages  arc  printed  upon  paper  of 
equal  quality,  not  surfaced.  This  necessitates  having 
the  illustrations  placed  sometimes  a  little  before  or  after 
the  place  in  tho  text  which  refers  to  them,  so  that  they 
may  go  in  the  proper  form.  Above  all,  greater  skill  and 
ability  have  been  acquired  by  the  workmen  in  the  art  of 
overlaying.  Each  illustrated  form  requires  from  thi'ee 
to  four  days  to  mako  ready.  From  the  ability  of  the 
printer  to  represent  the  thought  of  the  artist  fairly  it  has 
resulted  that  much  finer  and  better  engraving  is  employ- 
ed than'was  possible  years  ago  on  anything  except  with 
the  very  finest  and  costliest  hocks,  and  as  a  consequence 
a  much  greater  variety  of  original  work  in  the  way  of 
drawings  and  sketches  is  prepared  for  the  magazine. 
There  are  now  twenty  parsons  who  can  draw  well  for  the 
press  compared  with  one  a  score  of  years  since.  Process 
engraving  is  much  employed.  Articles  used  are  all  paid 
for,  and  at  a  rate  far  higher  than  that  of  the  average  of 
the  American  press. 

Mafr&zziijo  (Ital.). — A  store,  warehouse,  office  or 
shop,  Magazztno  della  carta,  paper  warehouse ;  magaz- 
jtino  del  lavorerlo,  place  where  tools  and  Iron-work  are 
kept ;  magazine  del  libri,  where  the  books  and  printed 
sheets  are  kept ;  magazzino  di  tipografla,  composing- 
room, 

Main  (Fr,), — A  quire  (literally,  a  hand,  and  therefore 
a  handful). 
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Main's  Machine. — A  cylinder  machine  invented  in 
England  toy  T.  Main,  sometimes  called  a  tumbler,  on  ac- 
count of  ita  peculiar  motion, 

Maine. — This  State  was  settled  in  some  places  very 
early,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  wag  legally  a  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts it  depended  for  its  newspapers  and  other  print- 
ing upon  that  colony,  to  which  it  had  cosy  access  by  sea, 
S/N.  D.  North  aays  that  printing  was  introduced  in  1780, 
but  does  not  aay  where.  Thomas  B.  Wait,  who  hud  pre- 
viously been  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  Boston 
Chronicle,  went  to  Falmouth,  now  Portland,  Me.,  in  1784 
and  opened  a  stationer's  shop,  Finding  Benjamiu  Tit- 
comb,  a  printer,  already  established  there,  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  him  and  published  the  Falmouth  Ga- 
zette. It  lias  continued  ever  since  under  different  names, 
and  is  now  the  Portland  Advertiser.  D.  J.  Waters  pub- 
lished the  Journal  and  Advertiser  at  Castine  in  1799, 
H.  S.  Bobinson  the  Eaatern  Star  at  Hallo  well  in  17D4,  and 
Russell  &  Iloskins  the  Telegraph  at  Wiscasset  in  1766. 
Other  towns  in  which,  printing  was  practiced  at  an  early 
date  were  Tryeburg  and  Bnckspoit,  The  number  of 
newspapers  published  in  1810  waa  8;  in  1840,  36 ;  1850, 
49 ;  1880,  Id ;  1870,  6C ;  1880,  13ft,  At  that  time  there 
were  12  dailies  and  113  other  periodicals.  Newspapers 
were  published  in  Hf ty-f  our  towns.  In  1390  there  were 
17  dailies  and  139  other  periodicals.  More  printing  and 
publishing  is  done  in  Portland  tlian  any  where  else ;  Au- 
gusta comes  next,  and  then  follow  Bangor  and  Lewis- 
ton.  The  quantity  of  work  executed  in  Augusta  is  very 
large.  It  exceeds  any  other  town  of  Ita  size  in  the  Union, 
and  surpasses  many  of  five  thnea  its  size.  There  are  sev- 
eral publishing-houses  there  in  a  peculiar  line  who  do  a 
large  business. 

H»ioIl ,  Tommaso .  a  Mend  and  patron  of  fine  books 
and  elegant  bookbindings,  who  lived  in  Italy  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  aixteentli  century.  His  bindings  are  de- 
scribed as  the  perfection  of  art.  Nothing  is  positively 
known concerning  him.  He  adopted  the  liberal  inscrip- 
tion, "Tho.  MaioB  et  Amicorum,"  which  was  afterwards 
imitated  by  Grolier. 

MajnBcole  (Itai.).^Capitals. 

Majnacoletto  (Ital.).— Small  capitals. 

Majuscules. — Manuscripts  written  entirely  in  capi- 
tal letters.  Tiiis  was  the  earlier  form  of  writing,  and  is 
that  found  in  ancient  Latin  manuscripts  and  in  those  ex- 
humed at  Pompeii.  After  a  time  scribes  found  an  easier 
method  of  making  letters,  and  capitals  were  used  only 
for  emphasis  or  ornament.  This  change  began  to  appear 
about  tlie  sixth  century,  Majusculte  are  also  styled  capi- 
tals literales. 

Make. — In  casting  off  matter  it  Is  said  that  it  makes 
so  much — a  galley,  a  stickful,  <fec.  That  is,  it  occupies  so 
much  space. 

Make  Siren- — In  copy  with  long  paragraphs,  or  in 
newspaper  work,  compositors  have  sometimes  to  finish 
their  portions  at  the  end  of  a  lino,  whether  it  ends  a  para- 
graph or  not,  In  order  to  expedite  the  closing  up  of  takes. 
They  are  then  said  to  make  even. 

Mafce-Tteady.— Used  as  a  noun  to  refer  to  tho  tym- 
pan  sheet  of  a  particular  form  and  its  overlays,  made 
ready  for  use. 

Make-Tip  or  Maker-Tip.— The  man  who  takes  the 
type  as  it  comes  from  the  compositor  and  prepares  it  in 
regular  order  for  printing. 

Makinjj  Beady. — Under  this  head  arc  comprised  all 
of  the  procedures  necessary  after  the  form  is  placed  upon 
the  press  until  a  perfectly  satisfactory  impression  is  pro- 
duced upon  the  sheet.  Owing  to  the  imperfections  of 
type,  machinery  and  ink  it  is  impossible  to  get  at  once  a 
satisfactory  result  from  the  form,  and  a  series  of  experi- 
ments, more  or  less  prolonged,  are  necessary  so  that  each 
letter  shall  be  clearly  and  distinctly  printed,  having  no 
more  and  no  less  color  than  any  other  part,  and  that  the 


whole  appearance  shall  be  as  good  as  can  be  desired. 
When  wood-cuts,  brass  rule  or  mixed  old  and  new  type 
are  in  tlie  form  tho  difficulties  of  the  printer  are  much 
increased. 

After  the  form  baa  been  securely  fastened  in  ita  appro- 
priate place  and  the  packing,  described  elsewhere,  has 
been  made  ready,  it  is  Still  f  urtlier  made  ready  in  one  of 
three  ways.  The  bearers  can  be  lowered  and  more  im- 
pression can  be  put  on.  This  is  a  very  poor  method,  for 
it  wears  down  new  type  in  order  to  Bliow  tho  face  of  the 
old,  and  invariably  produces  thick  and  coarse  pjesswork. 
A  second  method  la  to  raise  the  low  type  to  its  proper 
height  by  placing  one  or  more  thicknesses  of  paper  under 
tliem,  which  is  called  underlaying.  A  third  method  is 
to  give  additional  thickness  to  the  tympan  or  cylinder 
against  those  parts  which  show  a  weak  impression .  This 
Is  called  overlaying,  and  is  more  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult tluin  the  other  methods,  hut  is  indispensable  in  fine 
work.  In  this  it  is  united  more  or  less  with  underlay- 
ing, eacli  process  having  its  value, 

The  chief  difficulty  is  that  arising  from  unovenness  of 
impression,  which  will  be  taken  up  flrst.  While  a  wliole 
form  should  be  perfectly  even  upon  its  surface,  the  cyl- 
inder meeting  it  exactly,  it  is  rare  that  this  is  the  case, 
except  in  a  new  press  with  new  type.  Very  trifling  w  ear 
here  or  there  will  much  lessen  tho  color  recei  ved  in  that 
place,  and  have  a  tendency  to  increase  it  in  another. 
With  stereotype  or  electrotype  plates  a  new  difficulty 
is  added,  owing  to  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  the 
wooden  bases,  or  to  the  unequal  height  of  the  plates  and 
metal  blocks.  Typo  is  rarely  too  nigh,  but  brass  rule 
and  blocks  may  be.  If  the  wooden  blocks  are  percepti- 
bly so  they  should  be  sent  back  to  the  stereotyper  to  be 
shaved  off ;  if  plates  adhering  to  patent  blocks  the  same 
process  should  be  resorted  to.  The  blocks  themselves 
can  easily  be  testod.  Lay  half  a  do  Ken,  including  the 
Bupposedhigli  ones,  on  a  level,  and  then  lay  another  half 
dozen  alongside  of  them.  Upon  both  piles  place  a  spirit 
level,  resting  partly  upon  one  and  partly  upon  the  other, 
If  some  are  found  to  be  too  high  tJiey  must  be  reduced. 
High  brass  rule  must  be  treated  by  cutting  down  a  part 
of  the  overlay,  and  will  be  spoken  of  further  on. 

If  a  form  hag  no  nigh  pages  it  may  have  low  pages, 
and  very  frequently  has  low  places.  Tho  centre  of  tlie 
bed  of  a  press  is  often  low,  from  having  every  form  laid 
there,  and  of  course  having  more  wear  in  that  location 
than  anywhere  else,  Tiiis  is  also  tlie  ease  in  the  centre 
of  the  cylinder  or  platen.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  the 
stereotype  pages  which  are  low  are  raised  by  pasting  or 
laying  one  or  more  thicknesses  of  paper  against  their 
bottom  until  they  are  raised  to  the  n^ht  height.  A  let- 
ter-press form  may  have  a  round  spot  in  the  centre  where 
it  is  low,  and  in  this  case,  if  not  too  large,  o  circular  piece 
of  paper  is  pasted  upon  the  under  side.  This  process 
should  be  resorted  to  everywhere  there  is  a  low  spot,  un- 
less more  than  a  fourth  of  tho  area  requires  to  be  covered. 
It  i3  not  expedient  to  have  a  greater  part  of  the  whole 
underlaid  than  this,  as  the  form  is  then  uncertain  and 
dan  ccs.  The  spaces  work  up ,  and  the  whole  of  some  por- 
tions rise.  If  a  larger  part  is  low  the  excess  should  be 
treated  by  overlays  as  well  as  possible.  Tlie  object  of 
underlaying  is  to  have  an  even  surface.  The  rollers  do 
not  impart  tlie  ink  well  if  the  type  is  low,  and  the  im- 
pression surface  docs  not  cause  the  paper  to  take  it  off 
properly.  The  result  then  is  tliat  the  impression  of  the 
type  is  comparatively  faint,  but  muddy. 

Evening  the  surface  of  the  form  is  the  work  accom- 
plished by  underlaying  ;  but  while  this  is  indispensably 
necessary,  tho  finer  work  is  accomplished  by  overlaying. 
No  art  of  man  has  been  able  to  get  a  perfectly  smooth, 
equal  color  from  all  parts  of  a  form  without  experiment 
after  the  first  impression,  Some  parts  will  be  lighter  than 
others,  and  some  darker.  If  the  ink  is  properly  distrib- 
uted and  the  underlaying  is  correctly  done  it  is  probable 
that  there  will  not  be  many  dark  spots,  but  there  may  be 
many  light  spots.    When  this  happens  an  overlay  must 
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be  put  on.  This  is  a  piece  of  paper  very  nearly  the  etee 
of  tho  light  spot  and  following  its  shape.  It  may  be  of 
the  thinnest  India  paper,  or  it  may  be  card-board  or  sev- 
eral thicknesses  of  ffood,  firm  paper.  "Whichever  it  Is  it 
presses  the  paper  down  firmly  upon  the  typo  and  gives 
the  requisite  impression.  Tho  letters  now  show  with 
much  more  clearness.  The  theory  of  this  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  following  diagram  : 


Tlie  principle  upon  which  an  overlay  acts  i3  that  of  in- 
creasing the  pressure.  If  the  four  squares  shown  above 
are  inked  and  an  impression  is  token  sufficient  for  tho 
whole  the  impression  would  be  SO  great  that  the  fine  lines 
of  the  first  would  nearly  pass  through  the  paper,  while 
ia  an  hour  they  would  be  Completely  Crushed.  There 
might  be  a  little  too  much  on  the  second,  but  on  the  third 
hardly  enough  ;  while  the  last,  designed  to  bo  completely 
black,  would  be  gray  and  uneven.  Each  of  these  four 
squares  requires  a  different  pressure  in  order  to  take  off 
the  mil  which  is  deposited  upon  it  and  to  invite  the  roller 
to  leave  an  equal  quantity  the  next  time.  Thia  can  be 
secured  by  making  the  cylinder  or  platen  thicker  in  each 
place  where  more  color  is  required.  Thus,  if  one  thick- 
ness of  paper  will  give  the  necessary  distinctness  to  the 
first  square,  two  will  probably  give  enough  for  the  sec- 
ond, three  for  the  third  and  four  for  the  fourth.  Such  a 
pressure  on  the  last  would  take  off  nearly  nil  tho  ink  upon 
the  diagram  and  allow  more  to  bo  taken  from  the  two, 
four  or  six  rollers  which  touch  it  on  the  entering  and 
return  trip  of  the  bod  each  time.  Thus  every  part  of  a 
eat  is  very  efEectually  covered  with  ink,  no  part  having 
too  much,  The  pressure  is  immensely  augmented  by 
these  thin  pieces  of  paper.  It  would  be  possible  on  most 
forma,  by  having  seven  or  eight  thicknesses,  so  to  increase 
the  pressure  in  the  particular  place  where  they  are  ap- 
plied that  the  part  beneath  would  be  crushed  or  some- 
thing would  give  way  In  tho  machine,  although  tho  seven 
or  eight  thicknesses  would  not  measure  more  than  the 
seventieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  a  large  form  of 
letter-press  the  overlays  are  small,  although  they  may  be 
numerous ;  but  in  a  cut  form  the  overlays  cover  a  great 
portion  of  the  surface.  They  must  be  so  put  on  that  a 
full,  lustrous  black  is  shown  by  the  engravings  where 
It  is  necessary,  and  from  this  the  color  tapers  ofl  to  the 
lightest  and  most  open  parts,  When  cuts  are  worked  in 
the  same  forms  as  letter-press  the  overlay,  When  applied 
to  the  engraving,  will  lessen  tlie  pressure  of  the  cylinder 
upon  the  surrounding  parts,  and  consequently  thoy,  too, 
must  have  overlays.  Supposing  that  &  cut  has  its  great- 
est shade  at  the  edge  nearest  the  letter-press,  it  will  prob- 
ably require  several  thicknesses  of  overlay  to  bring  out 
the  impression  properly.  Before  these  are  put  on  tlie 
type  looks  distinct,  but  after  they  are  adjusted  tho  edge 
against  the  cut  will  hardly  show.  One  or  two  thicknesses 
must  be  put  here.  Thus  the  whole  surface  of  tlie  tympan 
must  be  patched  over. 

It  will  often  happen  that  &  small  portion  of  a  cut  at  a 
page  Is  too  high,  The  part  may  not  be  large,  and  tlie 
method  of  lowering  adopted  for  cuts  or  blocks  which  arc 
too  high  all  over  thefr  whole  surface  cannot  bo  adopted. 
In  this  Case  the  sheets  upon  the  cylinder  or  tympan  must 
be  cut  or  scraped  down.  Scraping  is  sufficient  in  many 
cases,  an  ordinary  penknife  or  eraser  being  used ;  but 
sometimes  a  part  must  be  cat  away.  This,  for  instance, 
ia  required  where  &  brass  rule  projects.  A  piece  of  paper 
is  cut  out  the  length  of  that  part  of  the  rule  which  pro- 
jects and  only  a  little  wider  than  the  face.  Every  form 
well  made  ready  has  some  places  where  paper  is  required 
to  be  added  to  the  impression,  and  others  where  some  part 
has  been  cut  or  nibbed  away.  The  difference  in  thick- 
ness which  is  required  to  make  a  difference  in  impression 


Is  very  slight.  A  single  piece  of  ordinary  paper  is  often 
entirely  too  much.  Perhaps,  three  hundred  sheets  of  or- 
dinary paper  will  make  an  inch.  A  quarter  of  one  of 
these  sheets  in  thickness  will  often  prove  sufficient,  and 
a  thin  tissue  paper  of  an  eighth  of  the  thickness  Of  one 
cf  tlie  others  will  cause  a  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  matter  immediately  under  it.  By  minute  alterations 
of  this  kind  a  great  difference  is  effected  in  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cut.  In  New  York  most  men  employed  in 
making  ready  have  four  different  thicknesses  of  paper, 
used  separately  or  conjointly,  as  overlays.  The  paper  fa 
usually  soft,  but  of  good  material. 

This  method  of  overlaying  is  adopted  on  reasonably 
good  type  and  engravings ;  but  much  of  the  work  of  a 
printing-oillcc  Is  upon  old  type  and  inferior  engravings. 
The  customer  will  not  pay  for  good  work,  and  wishes 
the  forms  printed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Mixed  forms 
of  old  and  new  type,  with  or  without  brass  rules,  can  be 
made  ready  with  hard  packing  only  at  a  great  waste  of 
time.  In  many  good  offices  therefore,  and  formerly  in 
all  offices,  these  were  printed  against  a  soft  blanket  or 
against  india-rubber.  Both  had  and  have  advantages. 
In  the  latter  the  qualities  of  the  rubber  enable  it  to  give 
a  pressure  to  tlie  lower  portions,  while  yielding  suffi- 
ciently to  the  higher  parts,  When  the  use  of  this  kind  of 
blanket  was  first  discovered  all  work  except  the  finest 
was  done  with  It.  To-day  It  is  in  undeserved  neglect. 
The  other  blankets  were  of  Welsh  flannel,  broadcloth  or 
biUiard-cloth,  each  of  the  best.  They  were  drawn  tight- 
ly around  tlie  cylinder,  and  upon  them  or  the  iitfliii-rub- 
uer  blanket  were  strained  sheets  of  paper,  upon  which,  as 
usual,  overlays  could  be  pasted, 

The  making  ready  of  a  form  is  a  very  intricate  process, 
and  requires  much  judgment  and  care  upon  tlie  part  of 
tho  work™  an.  Additional  details  are  given  under  Over- 
lay, Packing,  Prbbswohh  and  Uhdeuiat,  tlie  four 
subjects  overlapping. 

Ma  hi  Bn  Up,— Tho  art  of  determining  the  propor- 
tions of  a  tiook,  job  or  newspaper,  putting  the  proper 
heads  and  footlines  to  it,  adjusting  tlie  interior  spacing, 
laying  it  on  the  stone,  placing  the  chase  and  furniture 
around  it  and  locking  it  up.  The  parts  which  relate  to 
these  processes  are  discussed  under  Imposition  and 
LociciKrt  Up,  and  in  this  article  the  manipulation  of  the 
typo  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  workman,  as  he  labors  to 
present  a  finished  production,  will  alone  be  describod. 
The  easiest  matter  to  make  up  is  a  single  page,  which  is 
tlie  form  of  many  jobs.  This  is  set  according  to  the 
views  of  the  customer,  who  desires  a  note-circular,  a  let- 
terolrcui&r,  a  card  or  an  auction-bill,  &o.  Matter  Im- 
posed in  a  single  page  rests  against  the  left  side  of  the 
chase,  the  head  being  towards  the  make-up.  Usually 
speaking,  It  is  made  of  the  proper  length  on  the  galley  by 
lends,  lines  of  quadrats  and  slugs,  and  it  is  generally  about 
as  long  as  is  consistent  with  good  margin.  If  the  type 
matter  is  too  short  the  inquiry  will  immediately  come  up 
why  it  was  printed  on  SO  large  a  sheet  of  paper.  Wide 
measures  can  be  spaced  out  a  little  more  between  the 
lines  than  narrow  ones.  Thus,  double-leaded  long  primer 
Is  as  open  as  a  measure  of  twenty  ems  pica  ought  to  stand, 
while  triple  leading  can  be  used  on  matter  forty  ems  wide. 
The  Job  compositor  usually  sets  up  his  matter  and  heads 
Solid,  or  with  a  lead  between  his  lines,  and  then  put*  in 
the  extra,  spacing  after  the  matter  is  all  Set.  It  is  the 
custom  to  usc  a  line  of  quadrats  below  headings  and 
above  dashes,  increased  a  COnplo  of  leads  below  dashes 
aud  above  heads.  He  determines  his  spacing,  completes 
his  page,  ties  a  string  around  it  and  deposits  it  upon  the 
stone,  his  superfluous  leads  and  other  material  being  at 
tlie  same  time  cleared  away,  If  the  chase  is  much  larger 
than  the  page  to  go  Into  it  a  piece  of  furniture,  preferably 
of  metal,  is  placed  at  the  left-hand  side  and  the  matter  is 
pushed  up  against  it.  The  other  furniture  is  then  looked 
after  and  the  sidestick  and  footstick  arc  put  into  their 
appropriate  places.  The  cord  is  taken  off,  the  furniture 
being  closed  against  the  matter  as  soon  as  possible ;  the 
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quoins  are  inserted,  and  the  chase  is  locked  up.  Tlio 
matter  may  have  been  proved  on  the  galley,  or  it  may 
then  be  proved. 

When  two,  three  or  four  pages  are  imposed  tin;  first 
of  these  is  generally  aunt  somewhat,  and  the  last  may 
be  left  short,  Each  of  the  other  pages  must,  however, 
be  of  the  samo  length .  When  larger  than  this  tlio  making 
up  is  that  of  a  book,  form,  When  the  first  form  of  a  book 
goes  to  a  stone-liancl  to  make  up  lie  is,  given  a  gauge  for 
tbe  length  of  each  page,  or  la  told  to  make  it  of  the 
siae  of  another  book,  sometimes  a  Hue  longer  or  shorter. 
He  proceeds  to  cut  the  gauge,  if  he  has  none,  from  a 
piece  of  reglet,  making  a  notch  where  the  end  of  the 
page  should  come.  Every  page  in  metal  must  be  of  this 
length,  whether  it  shows  in  printing  or  not.  He  takes 
the  first  page,  puts  in  a  line  of  quotations  or  more,  ac- 
cording to  whether  the  hook  is  to  be  very  open  or  not, 
sets  up  a  half-title,  puts  the  requisite  space  below  the 
head,  either  with  or  without  a  (hush,  and  adds  enough  of 
the  text  to  complete  the  page,  at  thft  of  which  is  a 
line  of  quadrats,  having  in  it  the  signature  murk  of  B  or 
3,  if  there  is  finally  to  be  a  preceding  form.  If  there  is 
to  be  no  allowance  for  one-  no  signature  mark;  la  placed, 
for  signature  A  or  1  is  tbo  title-page,  not  being  printed, 
bat  understood.  The  page  he  is  making  up  then  becomes 
page  3,  The  next  page  lias  a  running  folio,  which  thia 
has  not,  the  rule  being  in  books  generally  that  folios  are 
omitted  on  sunken  pages.  This  page,  if  entirely  text,  is 
used  to  correct  the  gauge  by.  Some  compositors,  indeed, 
do  not  make  their  gauges  until  the  first  page  of  text  type 
is  made  up.  The  page  must  lie  so  many  Hues  of  long 
primer  or  so  many  lines  of  Another  type  in  length,  and 
if  it  is  to  be  a  leaded  book  each  lino  must  he  accompanied 
by  its  lead.  Ef  the  book  is  long  primer  the  old  rule  was 
for  the  heading  to  be  in  small  capitals  of  tliat  size  or 
small  pica,  occasionally,  but  rarely,  being  in  pica.  This 
rule  is  now  little  followed.  Capitals  are  used  of  one  or 
two  sizes  smaller  than  the  text ;  but  Italic,  in  upper  and 
lower  case,  is  now  much  in  vogue.  It  may  bo  of  the  size 
o£  the  text  or  the  next  larger,  but  in  some  elegantly 
printed  books  two,  three  and  even  four  sizes  larger  are 
employed.  Of  course,  tlie  words  must  be  short  where 
there  is  so  great  a.  difference,  Bcilow  the  sniall^upltal 
folio  it 'was  the  rule  to  put  a  Hue  of  the  quadrats  of  the 
same  size  of  type  and  to  follow  it  with  a  lead  if  the  mat- 
ter was  leaded,  but  many  books  are  now  printed  in  which 
tills  proportion  is  much  diminished.  Tho  foot-line  at  the 
bottom  is  a  line  of  quadrats  of  tho  same  size  as  the  body 
of  the  text,  and  with  a  lead  if  that  is  leaded.  One  object 
of  this  is  to  provide  for  a  long  page  where  an  extra  line 
must  be  crowded  in.  By  having  every  page  of  the  same 
length,  whether  long  or  short,  thero  need  bo  no  difference 
in  the  furniture,  and  the  pressman  will  always  know  that 
his  form  is  right ;  hut  hi  these  days  few  pages  of  hook- 
work  are  made  up  long.  It  Is  easy  in  leaded  pages  with 
many  heads  to  drop  In  one  or  two  more  leads  in  eaeh  plaue 
and  drive  out  some  matter.  In  some  it  is  easy  to  take  in. 
Where  neither  of  these  plans  can  be  adopted,  the  author 
can  bo  asked  to  make  a  new  paragraph  in  his  matter  or 
to  run  in  one.  Occasionally  he  is  asked  to  supply  some 
words  or  to  Strike  Out  some.  If  a  page  is  made  long  the 
page  facing  it  should  also  be  long,  And  not  that  at  its 
back.  The  f orinci'  is  veiy  easily  perccptihlc,  while  the 
latter  is  not. 

The  gauge  having  been  verified  and  the  first  text  page 
made  up,  progress  can  be  made  very  quickly.  It  Is  nec- 
essary, however,  to  add  a  little  to  the  suhjeet  of  page 
headings.  Where  the  page  is  large  the  heiul  may  b&  in 
capitals,  sometimes  of  a  size  or  two  larger  than  that  used 
in  the  text  of  the  hook.  Public  Opinion  permits  these 
folios  to  be  of  old  style  ot  French  old  style,  while  the  body 
is  In  regular  modern  Roman,  but  it  does  not  allow  any 
other  kind  of  face,  excepting  those  which  are  generally 
called  Old  English,  or  whielibear  a  close  resemblance  to 
it.  Neither  Gothic,  Clarendon,  full-face,  Ionic,  Celtic  or 
any  other  plain  face,  nor  any  ornamented  type  can  he  used 
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here.  Nor  is  it  permissible  to  use  them  anywhere  in  the 
book  if  it  is  a  book  of  literature,  as  for  instance,  Haw- 
thorne's Scarlet  Letter,  Bancroft's  History,  Tennyson's 
Poems,  Luther's  Tablo  Talk  or  Bos  well's  Johnson.  Sci- 
entific hooks  and  dictionaries  arc  compelled  to  vary  from 
this  rule,  and  the  innumerable  books  issued  each  year, 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  some  person  or  locality,  pay  no 
attention  to  such  a  rule,  but  riot  in  all  of  the  resources 
of  the  type-founder. 

When  a  page  is  completed  it  is  tied  up  and  set  in  some 
convenient  place  on  or  near  the  stone,  or  under  the  make- 
up's frame.  In  most  places  there  is  a  board  across  the 
lower  edge  of  his  stand  upon  which  type  can  be  put. 
When  the  second  page  is  done  fold  a  piece  of  paper  so 
as  to  make  six  or  eight  thicknesses  of  a  size  a  little  hirgcr 
tlian  the  page,  lay  it  upon  the  first  page  and  put  the  sec- 
ond page  upon  it.  Continue  this  until  there  arc  enough 
for  a  form  ;  then  begin  a  new  pile  with  page  18  or  page 
17,  and  continue  this  until  the  make-up  is  stopped.  With 
most  books,  however,  tlio  first  form  is  looked  for  veiy 
anxiously  by  both  the  author  and  publisher,  and  eight  or 
twelve  puges  tire  made  ready  In  chnsc  at  once.  A  careful 
proof  is  taken  on  the  presa,  and  work  is  then  often  stopped 
both  in  composition  and  malting  up,  but  more  frequent- 
ly the  work  proceeds,  Oft*n  the  one  who  imposes  also 
acts  as  the  deputy  foreman  on  the  book.  He  gives  Out 
the  copy,  looks  Filter  letter  ami  attends  to  all  details.  In 
each  book  there  is  a  multiplicity  of  little  things  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  first  in  a  book  of  the  kind  mentioned  is  the 
treatment  of  extracts.  It  is  better  for  the  Appearance  of 
the  book  to  have  the  author  so  treat  them  that  they  ap- 
pear as  a  part  of  the  text,  but  two  considerations  pre- 
vent One  is  thsit  the  author  does  not  desire  to  have 
them  appear  as  his  own  writing,  and  is  unwilling  that 
any  one  shall  SO  mistake  them  ;  the  other  is  that  the  ex- 
tracts take  much  room,  and  if  in  a  smaller  type  would 
save  much  space,  and  consequently  presswork  iind  paper. 
When  the  author  or  publisher  desires  them  in  smaller 
type  the  light  proportion  is  for  pica  long  primer  or  small 
pica ;  small  pica,  bourgeois  or  brevier ;  long  primer,  bre- 
vier ;  bourgeois,  brevier  or  minion ;  brevier,  minion  or 
nonpareil ;  minion,  nonpareil ;  nonpareil,  agate ;  and  for 
itgate,  pearl,  If  the  former  are  leaded  the  latter  should 
be,  and  if  they  are  double  leaded  the  latter  should  follow 
the  same  rule.  Notes  will  be  for  pica  or  small  pica  in 
bievier ;  for  long  primer  down  to  minion,  in  nonpareil ; 
and  for  nonpareil  or  smaller  magnitudes  one  sijse  smaller 
tlian  tlie  text.  Extracts  should  be  separated  more  than 
a  lead  from  tlie  other  matter  in  leaded  work ;  in  solid 
work  this  is  determined  by  tho  amount  of  compression 
necessary.  In  some  cases  a  line  of  quadrats  is  need. 
Notes  in  full-sized  octavos  and  duodecimos  are  now  very 
Often  set  in  scant  half  measure,  a  line  of  quadrate  being 
between.   Tlie  effect  is  very  good. 

One  of  tho  first  things  to  determine  in  a  make-up  is 
as  to  ornamental  initials,  and  the  use  of  hend-pioces  and 
tail-pieces.  If  the  book  is  to  be  large  in  proportion  to 
the  matter  contained  in  it,  it  is  advisablo  to  use  all  three. 
Each  chapter  heading  in  sonic  books  and  eaeli  heading 
of  a  book  (or  large  subdivision)  in  others  takes  a  head- 
piece. This  ought  to  extend  completely  across  the  top 
of  the  page,  and  be  no  narrower  and  do  wider.  Its  depth 
may  be  f  ram  a  line  of  long  primer  (seen  in  some  old  books) 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or  an  inch.  It  ought  not, 
however,  to  be  more  than  the  eighth  of  a  page  in  depth. 
Below  it  will  be  some  blank  space,  followed  by  the  half- 
title,  chapter  heading,  &n.  These  pages  are  not  num- 
bered, but  skipped,  and  the  next  page  jumps  two  for- 
ward. Sometimes,  however,  there  ure  veiy  small  figures 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  so  that  there  can  he  no  doubt. 
The  initial  letter  is  justified  in.  If  long,  light  tendrils 
project  from  it  at  tlie  front  ft  is  now  considered  in  good 
taste  to  let  them  fall  over  into  the  margin,  and  the  fur- 
niture is  so  adapted  around  ff  that  this  can  be  done.  Mo 
lead  should  ever  be  added  between  lines  in  the  text  to 
accommodate  that  to  the  initial,  nor  should  any  be  taken 
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out.  If  there  is  a  blank  anywhere  lot  It  be  with  tlie  in- 
itial itself.  This  rule  is  also  applied  to  all  run-in  cuts. 
Tall-pieces  are  omitted  when  tlie  matter  at  tlie  end  of  a 
chapter  comes  too  close  W>  the  bottom  of  the  page,  al- 
though by  squeezing  it  might  be  possible  to  insert  one, 
There  should  be  a  little  Space  between  tie  tailpiece  and 
the  end  of  the  text  Mid  some  below  it.  The  tail-pieee 
should  not  be  more  than  half  of  the  width  of  the  page. 

Au  important  question  which  cornea  up  early  in  mak- 
ing up  double-columned  octavoa  and  quartos  is  in  regard 
to  the  centre.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  always  to  nave 
rules  there ;  hut  of  late  a  reglet  Is  used.  Thia  has  no  sharp 
edge,  as  11  rule  has,  to  cut  the  blanket,  the  sheet  and  the 
rollers ;  it  doe*  not  ride  up  and  work  unduly  black,  and 
it  costs  less.  Tho  same  considerations  liave  prevailed 
against  rules  at  the  head  of  pages.  Tho  objection  to  reg- 
ksts  in  these  places  is  that  a  black  line,  with  two  white 
strips  alongside  of  it,  is  more  apparent  than  one  white 
strip.  Tho  centre  reglet  requires  greater  width  to  render 
it  effective.  A  nonpareil  column  rule  divides  one  side  of 
a  page  more  effectually  from  tlie  other  tlian  a  long  primer 
reglet.  When  tlie  latter  Is  used  on  a  book  of  any  extent  It 
should  he  of  metal  and  should  project  a  little  beyond  tlie 
page,  enough  to  hold  the  two  slugs  at  the  bottom  or  the 
two  lines  Of  quadrats.  If  a  column  rule  Is  used  the  part 
of  the  rule  which  should  appear  terminates  even  with  the 
bottom  of  the  short  letters,  such  as  a.  n,  m,  r  and  s,  and 
not  to  tho  bottom  of  the  descending  letters,  as  p,  g  and  q. 
The  bottom  of  the  rule  should  pass  beyond  the  face,  lf 
a  brass  rule  is  used  just  before  the  typo,  below  the  head- 
line, the  column  rule  should  counter  on  it. 

Cuts  make  much  trouble  to  the  weekly  man.  Before 
anything  is  done  with  thein  they  should  be  trued  up.  The 
top  should  be  parallel  with  the  bottom,  and  each  should 
mike  a  right  angle  with  the  sides.  The  distance  which 
a  cut  should  he  from  the  text  varies  much  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  printing  and  the  nature  of  the  book. 
About  as  small  ns  is  ever  seen  ut  tlie  side  is  a  third  of  a 
piea  em,  but  sometimes  this  exceeds  a  pica.  In  small 
books,  however,  where  there  Is  not  space  to  throw  awny, 
a  nonpareil  or  thci-cabouts  is  the  proper  Size.  It  should 
be  reasonably  uniform  throughout  the  same  volume. 
Above  and  below  alao  vary  somewhat.  A  lead  or  two 
between  the  cut  and  the  caption,  and  from  a  brevier  to  a 
long  primer  between  the  caption  and  the  next  part  of  the 
text  which  runs  completely  across  the  page,  is  a  good  pro- 
portion j  above  the  eut  a  nonpareil,  The  exigencies  of 
the  make-up,  however,  occasionally  demand  that  he  shall 
have  more  space,  suid  then  it  Is  often  given  at  tlie  top, 
Cuts  are  frequently  sent  in  of  very  peculiar  shape.  The 
text,  therefore,  at  the  side  must  be  accommodated  to 
them.  One  form  is  Called  by  compositors  a  Staircase. 
The  line  below  the  top  is  one,  two  or  any  number  of  ems 
or  ens  wider  than  its  predecessor,  or  it  maybe  narrower. 
The  lines  below  continue  tlie  further  indentation.  Look- 
ing at  the  succession,  therefore,  they  resemble  a  Staircase. 
In  letter  press  matter  this  would  be  extremely  trouble- 
some, aa  the  wood  bolow  the  face  caunot  bo  sawed  ao 
squarely  and  truly,  line  by  line,  as  to  give  effective  sup- 
port to  metal  lines  which  press  against  it.  In  electro- 
types the  width  of  the  cut  can  be  measured  against  where 
each  line  will  come,  The  type  is  set  in  the  stick,  quad- 
rats representing  the  cut.  wlien  the  page  is  cast  the  cut 
can  be  soldered  m  at  the  place  left  vacant.  Lines  about 
Cuts  frequently  divide  badly  and  space  badly.  In  the 
former  ease  two  letters  on  either  side  may  make  a  divi- 
sion. In  the  latter  it  must  be  allowed  to  go.  It  looks 
better  than  spaces  between  letters,  winch,  however,  must 
sometimes  be  resoited  to.  Tlie  caption  beneath  illustra- 
tions should  be  in  as  small  type  as  is  consistent  with  legi- 
bility and  the  size  of  the  page,  Small  capitals  are  very 
much  used  for  tills  purpose. 

When  the  copy  is  intricate  and  its  reproduction  in  type 
is  attended  with  many  difficulties  it  is  best  to  havo  the 
first  proof,  revise  and  author's  proof  read  and  corrected 
before  it  is  advisable  to  begin  the  mako-up.    It  is  much 


more  difficult  to  correct  in  made-up  pages,  and  thero  may 
be  alterations  which  will  render  necessary  the  running 
over  of  many  pages,  Notes  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
as  they  must  begin  on  the  page  to  which  they  have  refer- 
ence, Occasionally,  however,  a  second  or  third  reference 
mark  is  so  low  down  in  the  page  that  it  is  impossible  to 
put  it  below  the  note  already  there.  In  this  ease  the  au- 
thor must  be  called  in.  He  Can  sometimes  run  some  of 
the  matter  into  his  text,  or  he  can  increase  or  diminish 
cither  the  text  or  the  notes,  Illustrations  as  a  rulo  should 
bo  near  the  matter  which  refers  to  them,  and  preferably 
higher  up  in  tlie  page  than  its  middle.  If  the  cuts  are 
small,  but  numerous,  it  should  be  the  object  of  the  make- 
up to  have  those  which  are  on  the  same  page  separated 
considerably.  If  one  is  high  up,  the  other  should  be  low 
down  on  the  other  side  of  the  page.  Where  two  like  cuts 
are  used  on  facing  pages,  they  should  be  at  tlie  Same 
distance  from  the  top,  one  on  the  right  and  tlie  other  at 
the  left.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  they  should  not  bo 
nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  the  top,  but  one  should 
be  considerably  lower  than  the  other.  Often  they  must 
be  at  a  considerable  distance  from  tho  text  which  relates 
to  them,  and  it  is  better  to  do  this  tlmn  to  havo  them 
come  in  awkward  positions,  or  to  be  too  crowded.  Full- 
page  cuts  which  are  longer  than  high  must  bo  imposed 
on  (lie  right-hand  page,  if  possible,  with  the  caption  at 
the  outer  margin.  It  is  not  necessary  in  audi  plaeea  to 
insert  the  folios.  They  can  be  omitted,  Uie  next  pnge 
giving  the  even  folio.  Tallies  must  sometimes  be  divided 
in  bookwork.  In  this  case  the  heading  is  repeated  for 
each  page,  with  the  word  continued,  if  dollar  marks  or 
pound  marks  head  tho  columns,  they  must  be  repeated 
in  the  second  half.  Headings  to  tabular  matter  always 
read  upwards,  thus  allowing  tlie  laat  line  of  the  heading  of 
the  first  column  to  precede  the  first  line  of  the  heading 
of  the  second  column,  If  a  table  comes  in  such  a  place 
that  the  beginning,  the  headings  and  a  few  lines  of  the 
body  of  a  following  table  cannot  be  Inserted,  the  bottom 
of  Uie  page  should  be  left  blank.  Signatures  to  letters 
in  hooks  are  generally  set  In  capitals,  a  blank  line  separat- 
ing them  f  mm  the  body  of  tlie  letter.  Of  course  another 
blank  jine  or  more  must  be  below.  To  denote  a  division 
of  subject  more  than  is  afforded  by  a  paragraph  some 
writers  ask  for  two  or  three  lines  of  space,  and  some  oven 
require  more,  The  uaage  is  good.  Wlien  a  chapter  ends 
at  the  top  of  a  page,  only  three  or  four  lines  running  over, 
matter  must  bo  borrowed  from  preceding  pages.  Those 
immcd lately  belore  should  be  leaded  between  headings 
and  other  places  which  will  admit  of  it,  now  paragraphs 
made  if  sanctioned  by  the  author,  and  paragraphs  length- 
ened a  little  so  as  to  drive  out  a  couple  of  words  in  th& 
break-lines.  Shiny  of  them  end  within  three  Or  four  ems 
of  the  end  of  the  line.  By  going  batik  ten  or  twelve  lines 
the  matter  can  be  pushed  foTwartl  so  that  it  will  not  ap- 
pear to  be  widely  spaced  and  yet  answer  tho  purpose. 
Many  printers  shorten  the  preceding  pages  one  lino  each 
until  they  gain  enough.  At  present  this  is  not  regarded 
as  good  practice,  although  it  was  approved  fifty  years 
ago.  Tlie  make-up  ought  always  to  measure  off  for  sev- 
eral pagea  ahead,  so  that  lie  can  foresee  this  difficulty, 
Lengthening  pages  was  once  much  resorted  to  so  that 
lines  could  be  taken  in,  but  it  ia  now  looked  upon  with 
less  favor  even  than  shortening.  Leads  may  be  taken 
out  and  break-lines  run  hi  to  avoid  a  had  ending.  Tlie 
two  columns  of  a  page  should  descend  to  an  equal  dis- 
tance. Loss  than  a  quarter  of  a  page  for  a  run-over  is 
regarded  aa  bad ;  but  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  is  re- 
garded as  preferable. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  make-up  is  governed  by  the 
author.  Speoial  headings  are  submitted  to  him,  as  well 
as  to  the  master  printer.  He  con  frequently  indicate 
ways  of  getting  out  of  difficulties.  Adding  to  matter, 
subtracting  from  it,  and  the  breaking  up  of  one  para- 
graph into  two  are  methods  in  which  ho  can  favor  tho 
workmen.  An  awkward  table  can,  by  his  desire,  be 
changed  from  nonpareil  to  brevier,  so  as  to  cover  two 
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pages  where  it  was  formerly  one  and  a  quarter,  or  it  can 
be  condensed  by  the  use  of  agate  upon  one  page.  An 
Illustration  can  be  discarded  or  put  into  another  part  of 
the  book,  or  a  new  illustration  can  be  made  to  fill  Eome 
vacant  space,  A  handsome  book  Is  not  to  be  improvised, 
nod  much  labor  is  frequently  required  both  from  printer 
and  author  to  make  it  perfect  in  all  its  details,  The  folios 
over  the  top  of  the  pages  should  change  with  the  sub- 
jects ;  they  are  there  for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of 
the  reader,  nnd  if  unchanged  do  not  answer  this  purpose. 
Take  for  instaTicc  a  history  of  ftng land.  To  put  History 
of  England  over  every  page  is  idiotic.  After  the  reader 
hae  picked  up  the  book  and  looked  at  it  once  ho  knows 
that  it  is  a  history  of  England,  and  lie  does  not.  care  to 
have  it  repeated  several  hundred  times.  Over  each  part 
should  be  put  a  distinctive  wording,  as  for  instance 
"Tlie  Rule  of  Cromwell,"  "Accession  of  William  and 
Mary,"  or  "  Literature  Under  Queen  Anne,"  For  one 
Issue  of  his  novels  Dickens  wrote  El  separate  running  folio 
for  each  page,  All  blanlts  in  letter-press  work  should  be 
of  metal  so  far  as  possible. 

The  make-up  generally  lias  a  double  frame  upon  which 
he  can  work.  Cases  are  mounted  upon  tins  frame,  and 
upon  them  his  galleys  are  placed.  One  of  these  galleys 
ia  wide  and  almost  entirely  of  brass,  if  not  wholly  so,  Its 
width  may  vary  from  ten  inches  to  double  that  slae.  On 
the  other  ease  ia  his  savings-galley,  or  the  headings  which 
have  been  previously  used  and  which  are  to  be  used  again. 
If  tlie  folios  change  these  have  previously  been  set  up 
and  are  then  ready.  He  takes  the  first,  places  it  on  hia 
galley,  puts  the  line  of  quadrats  beneath,  and  notices  by 
his  proof  where  the  first  following  page  was  marked  to 
begin.  This  has  upon  it  in  the  margin  something  like 
the  following :  "  Sig.  G,  p.  fH,"  A  stroke  against  this 
shows  at  what  lino  the  previous  sheet  ends.  Or  it  may 
be  that  the  previous  signature  Is  there  with  its  proofs. 
It  ought  to  be  compared  with  tlie  matter  above  and  be- 
low, to  make  sure  that  tlie  galley  is  the  same  us  that 
which  is  called  for.  Havfng  emptied  the  matter,  instead 
of  putting  a  foot-line  to  this  page  the  workman  inserts 
a  signature  mark.  This  is  most  usually  in  small  capi- 
tals of  tlie  text  typo,  but  is  frequently  larger.  If  tlie 
page  Is  large  a  capital  would  not  be  too  much.  Figures 
are  much  used  in  America  for  this  purpose.  After  tying 
up  tlie  page  and  depositing  It  on  the  stone  or  under  the 
ease  the  next  page  is  taken.  If  the  form  is  to  be  locked 
up  at  once  the  workman,  after  laying  his  pages  on  the 
stone  in  their  proper  relation  to  each  Other,  puts  over 
tliem  the  chase.  He  has  previously  divided  the  pages 
into  two  or  four  parts,  to  allow  the  crossbars  to  touch  and 
rest  upon  the  stone.  The  ptiges  arc  then  separated  more 
widely,  to  about  the  extent  required  for  margin  ;  the  va- 
rious pieces  of  furniture  arc  inserted  and  applied  around 
the  edges,  and  the  pages  are  ready  to  bo  untied.  This  is 
done  first  on  one  of  the  inner  pages.  As  the  coid  comes 
off  the  other  pages  and  the  furniture  are  pushed  up 
against  the  unprotected  ono,  for  if  this  were  not  done 
the  whole  would  tumble  down,  It  need  not  be  remarked 
for  the  benefit  of  book  compositors,  but  It  may  be  for 
that  of  news  compositors  who  have  never  been  employed 
In  a  book  office,  that  the  type  Is  dry.  No  water  Is  tip- 
plied  by  the  sponge  or  in  any  other  way  during  tlie  whole 
of  the  make-up.  When  ono  wgc  has  its  cord  oft  tho 
next  interior  one  is  divested  of  its  string,  and  soon  until 
all  are  done,  taking  pains  to  keep  the  furniture  well 
against  the  matter.  Before  any  page  is  untied,  however, 
tlie  imposition  should  be  carefully  examined  to  see  if 
any  page  is  out  of  place.  A  mistuke  can  easily  be  recti- 
fied then  r  but  It  will  take  much  time  later  on.  The  quoins 
are  inserted  and  the  locking  up  is  completed.  See  IM- 
POSITION, Locking  Up,  Maiiqen  and  Tviiw  Ur.  A  well 
made  up  form  should  have  tho  pages  parallel  to  each 
other  at  the  same  distance  throughout,  and  all  intervals 
alike,  except  in  the  rare  case  of  a  large  page.  It  will 
sometimes  Happen  that  a  table  or  a  cut  is  too  large  to  go 
in  the  space  given  to  other  pages,  It  cannot  be  cut  down. 


Tlie  furniture  margin,  therefore,  is  cut  away  on  each  of 
the  four  sides,  so  that  the  apparent  centre  of  the  cut  Is 
whcro  tho  centre  Of  a  type  page  would  have  been. 

In  newspapers  the  plans  adopted  etc  different.  What- 
ever tlie  size  of  the  journal,  each  page  is  made  up  as  a 
whole.  Mattel'  may  run  over  from  another  page,  hut 
independent  of  this  there  is  very  little  relation  between 
one  part  and  another.  Many  special  newspapers,  as  for 
instance  the  religious  and  trade  papers,  have  small  pages 
containing  three  ordinary  columns  of  type  or  two  wide 
ones.  From  these  they  mount  up  to  fom-  columns  on  a 
page,  the  size  of  Harper's  Weekly,  or  five  columns,  the 
former  size  of  Bonner's  Ledger  \  but  whatever  the  news- 
paper maybe  the  matter  in  one  part  bears  no  necessary 
relation  to  the  matter  in  another  part.  A  multitude  of 
Observers  and  chroniclers  record  what  tlicy  have  to  Say, 
and  each  makes  his  account  complete.  There  may,  in- 
deed, be  some  reference  to  a  previous  day  with  tho  same 
newspaper  or  to  another  article  in  the  same  issue.  Other 
than  this  there  is  no  connection.  The  Columbus  celebra- 
tion for  each  day  is  complete ;  so  is  the  report  of  crimes 
and  accident,  and  so  is  the  money  market.  Convenience 
dictates  their  present  positions  in  newspapers,  but  the 
reader  would  learn  as  much  if  tlie  crimes  were  on  the  last 
page,  the  moucy  market  on  tlie  lirst  and  the  editorials 
after  the  crimes.  On  the  largest  American  newspapers 
one  hundred  men  are  required  to  put  tlie  matter  into 
type,  these  men  setting  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hun- 
dred galleys  a  day.  The  problem  of  tho  foreman  is  how 
he  can  keep  back  some  kinds  of  m utter  until  late  in  the 
evening,  and  still  put  the  paper  together  without  fail. 
Every  appliance  is  used  for  this  purpose.  Quantities  of 
type  are  bought ;  there  are  sorts  in  abundance*  galleys 
are  counted  by  hundreds,  and  there  is  every  convenience 
for  proving,  correcting  and  storing.  No  proof  is  taken 
after  the  matter  is  emptied  in,  and  an  error  not  cOTreeted 
in  the  galley  passes  through  the  paper. 

The  first  part  made  up  Is  the  advertisements.  As  a 
rule  these  are  placed  on  the  inside  pages,  only  those  be- 
ins  on  the  fifth  and  eighth  pages  which  boar  an  extra 
price.  As  the  advertisements  are  given  out  by  the  copy- 
cutter  they  are  roughly  classified,  and  it  becomes  tlie 
business  of  tho  make-up  to  do  this  more  thoroughly.  A 
proof  lies  alongside  of  each  galley  which  he  is  preparing, 
perhaps  quoined  in.  He  places  the  advertisements  in 
alphabetical  ortler,  if  that  la  tlie  custom  of  the  paper, 
and  puts  those  of  like  kinds,  whether  on  one  galley  or 
another,  in  their  proper  situation  and  under  their  own 
heading.  Ho  may  perhaps  have  twenty  galleys  up  at 
once.  The  matter  is  transposed  frem  the  one  which  fur- 
nished tlie  proof  to  others,  and  as  far  as  possible  each 
column  is  made  up  on  a  galley,  and  is  there  justified. 
Of  course,  to  remove  the  contents  of  this  galley  to  the 
form  is  a  mntter  of  only  five  or  six  handfuls.  All  the 
other  work  is  done.  Those  whieli  are  to  take  positions 
on  tlie  eighth  page  are  placed  in  the  form,  and  so  are 
those  on  each  of  tlie  oilier  pages  whore  an  extra  price  is 
asked,  The  wants  are  classified  as  much  as  may  be,  and 
so  arc  all  the  other  small  advertiftcments.  By  D  o'clock 
on  most  newspapers,  and  by  8  o'clock  on  many,  tho  ad- 
vertisements are  completed  so  far  as  they  have  come  in. 
It  is  a  rule  in  large  newspapers  t*  give  the  make-up  of  a 
particular  class  of  matter  to  One  or  two  men,  who  begin 
on  it  early  and  work  until  it  is  concluded,  when  tlicy  ar<! 
transferred  to  other  duty.  Some  miscellaneous  matter, 
including  hook  reviews,  has  been  set  in  the  afternoon, 
and  perhaps  an  editorial  or  two,  These  are  arranged  as 
far  as  possible  on  giilleys,  although  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific matter  may  be  emptied  into  their  appropriate  pages. 
The  next  matter  to  be  set  afteT  advertisements  is  the 
financial,  including  the  markets.  This  is  plain  sailing 
As  soon  as  they  are  complete  they  can  be  made  up  with 
the  advertisements  which  fill  out  the  pages.  Thus  little 
by  little  the  indispensable  subsidiary  matter  is  in  the 
forms,  and  the  matter  Is  locked  up.  Hates  are  not  made, 
liowever,  until  u  late  hour,  for  interesting  late  news  may 
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necessitate  ft  change.  At  11  o'clock,  or  half-past  It,  how- 
ever, the  flight  editor  is  generally  able  to  tell  what  is  to 
lie  in  the  paper.  He  selects  from  the  mass  of  interesting 
matter  that  which  appears  to  be  moat  striking  One  part 
of  this  begin;  the  first  column  of  the  first  pace ;  another 
the  third  column ;  still  another  tho  fifth,  and  the  last  the 
seventh  column.  They  arc  not,  perhaps,  the  moat  im- 
portant articles  in  the  paper,  but  they  are  those  concern- 
ing which  people  ■will  nave  the  most  curiosity.  Lesser 
articles  fill  the  remainder  of  the  page.  If  one  subject 
requires  much  space  it  will  generally  begin  on  the  last 
column  And  run  over  to  the  second  page.  If  there  are 
two  such,  a  little  note  at  the  bottom  of  One  of  the  col- 
umns says  i  "  For  continuation  see  page  5."  This  page 
is  held  hack  for  some  considerable  time,  for  there  may 
be  important  events  which  are  not  known  until  later 
than  i  or  even  £  o'clock,  The  test  of  this  is  the  degree 
of  interest.  Had  Casslus  M.  Clay,  a  well  known  Ken- 
tucky politician,  been  assassinated  during  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  newspapers  being  then  conducted  as  now,  this 
would  have  secured  a  spread  head  on  the  first  page ;  but 
had  there  been  equally  important  matter  on  the  remainder 
of  the  page,  and  Horace  Greeley,  a  much  more  important 
men,  been  killed,  Cluy  would  have  been  thrown  out, 
placed  on  an  inside  page,  and  Greeley  would  have  taken 
liia  place.  The  taking-olT  of  Lincoln  would  liave  given 
that  the  first  column,  and  thea-e  would  have  been  no  other 
matter  on  the  first  page,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
the  attempted  murder  of  Seward.  Some  unimportant 
matter  cannot  be  curtailed,  as  for  instance,  court  calen- 
dars ;  but  when  important  news  comes  in  late  at  night 
and  requires  much  space  most  subordinate  matter  is  cut 
down  to  make  room  for  it.  This  Is  dene  chiefly  in  mis- 
eel  laneous,  local  and  ordinary  telegraph  news.  Wash- 
ington dispatches  are  mrely  curtailed,  nor  are  the  articles 
of  the  dramatic  and  musical  editors,  but  the  latter  are 
frequently  laid  over.  The  editorials  aro  enumerated  on 
a  slip  of  paper  for  the  benefit  of  the  managing  editor, 
with  the  length  in  tenths  of  a  column.  From  this  ho 
decides  what  articles  shall  go  in,  and  their  order. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  task  of  the  make-up  or  make- 
ups is  difficult.  The  editor  has  an  amount  of  copy  which 
he  can  partly  eontrol,  but  not  completely.  Speaking 
algebraically,  he  has  of  known  quantities  a,  or  editorials ; 
b,  or  financial ;  and  e,  market  or  court  reports.  These  he 
cannot  compress.  He  lias  m,  or  advertisements,  which 
will  probably  be  the  same  to-day  as  yesterday,  but  still 
may  not  be.  He  has  then  in  addition  local  matter,  repre- 
sented by  w/  ordinary  telegraphic  reports,  represented 
by  t;  foreign  intelligence,  shown  by  w/  and  miscel- 
lany, v.  Allotting  a  certain  number  of  columns  to  each, 
a*  lie  docs  early  in  the  evening  or  afternoon,  he  finds 
that  ho  must  leave  all  of  his  plans  unsettled  for  lack  of 
knowledge  of  what  will  be  reported  between  sunset  and 
three  in  the  morning.  These  may  be  called  y,  important 
matters,  which  must  be  givon,  andg,  very  important  mat- 
ters, which  must  be  given  with  the  greatest  fullness  pos- 
sible. The  question  for  him,  therefore,  each  day  is  as  to 
the  probable  magnitude  of  each  of  these  factors.  He 
has  a+b+e  as  constant  quantities,  varying  little  ;  m 
may  vary  considerably,  but  can  be  foretold  pretty  nearly. 
Add  to  these  m+o+w-nb,  each  varying  largely,  and  all, 
except  s,  of  much  value  to  the  paper,  and  the  task  is 
difficult.  From  the  space  which  these  occupy  must  al- 
ways be  subtracted  that  which  will  be  necessary  for  y 
and  z.  All  this  is  done  late  at  night,  under  circum- 
stances which  admit  of  no  delay,  either  by  the  editor  or 
the  printer. 

Forms  are  now  generally  made  up  flat.  Formerly, 
when  the  type  itself  went  to  pross,  the  matter  was  put 
upon  turtles,  a  curved  bed,  with  column  rules  thick  at  the 
top  and  thin  at  the  bottom.  Tho  dsish  and  advertising 
rules  were  curved  both  at  the  bottom  and  the  top.  But 
since  paper  stereotyping  has  been  introduced  Hat  beds 
have  been  used  for  making  up.  The  chase  is  of  equal 
or  nearly  equal  thickness  all  around,  and  the  locking  up 


is  done  by  means  of  screws.  The  headings  are  of  solid 
pieces  of  metal,  the  name  of  the  newspaper  on  each  page 
being  electrotyped  with  solid  hacking.  The  heading  of 
the  paper  is  also  solid.  In  making  up  the  head  of  the 
page  is  towards  the  workman,  and  hie  left  hand  is  at  the 
first  column  of  the  page.  He  deposits  at  the  head,  n  gainst 
the  rule,  a  nonpareil  or  pearl  slug,  and  then  empties  in 
matter  until  the  column  is  about  full.  The  column  rule 
is  placed  against  it,  another  slug  is  put  against  the  head 
of  the  page  and  the  matter  is  deposited  there.  The  third 
and  other  columns  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  until 
the  last,  which  is  at  the  workman's  right  hand.  At  the 
bottom  of  each  column  is  a  slug.  The  side-stick  and  foot- 
stick  are  pressed  up  against  the  matter,  the  screws  are 
turned  and  the  form  is  planed  down.  Before  this  is  done, 
however,  it  is  seen  that  the  matter  is  carefully  justified. 
In  pages  whero  some  of  tho  matter  can  be  put  in,  the  re- 
mainder waiting,  tho  column  rules  arc  first  inserted,  the 
slugs  holding  them  up,  and  the  type  is  then  placed  where 
it  is  needed.  These  chases  and  rules  have  also  been  so 
contrived  that  tlie  latter  are  fixtures, 

In  small  daily  papers  employing  from  six  to  twenty 
men  the  forms  generally  go  to  press  on  an  ordinary  cyl- 
inder machine.  The  most  common  method  of  making 
these  up  is  to  have  advertisements  begin  the  first  page, 
followed  by  general  read  ing  matter.  On  the  Second  page 
the  editorial,  a  column  or  two  in  length,  is  found,  fol- 
lowed by  general  news.  Tho  next  page  has  the  local 
matter  and  the  new  advertising,  and  the  last  page  con- 
tains the  telegraphic  news  and  any  very  late  local  reports. 
Column  rules  on  such  journals  never  should  be  pieced, 
and  the  columns  should  be  very  carefully  justified.  A 
good  pbm  to  take  them  off  and  put  them  on  the  stone  is 
by  a  pony  demote.  Only  metal  should  be  used  in  the 
forms  of  a  (hilly  paper,  except  for  quoins.  The  make- 
up on  a  weekly  paper  is  very  similar  to  that  on  a  small 
daily,  except  perhaps  as  to  the  classification  of  matter. 
The  common  country  weekly  has  a  story  on  its  first  page ; 
on  its  second  the  editorial.  Tho  third  contains  the  local 
matter,  and  on  the  fourth  is  agricultural  or  religious  mis- 
cellany, When  there  is  little  capital  the  first  side,  con- 
sisting of  the  first  and  fourth  pages.  Is  worked  two  or 
thine  days  hijfore  the  second  sitlc,  so  that  the  type  can 
be  distributed  and  the  Same  Chases  and  furniture  used. 
See,  for  rcmaTksupou  some  kinds  of  special  composition 
used  in  books,  under  Sudsidiaby  Matter. 

Makulatur  fGcr,}, — Waste  paper, 

Makitf  &tur\bO0«ri  (Grcr.).— Waste  sheets. 

Mai  aei&nto  (Sp), — Out  of  level  (said  of  the  rollers 
or  any  portion  of  a  press}. 

Mallet. — A  wooden  hammer,  employed  in  planing 
down  and  locking  up.  In 
Engknd  the  head  is  square, 
hut  in  America  it  is  round.  mSH 

Maltese  Cross. — A  re-  jfl     _ 

ligious  sign  ;  thus  l  1  Ifl^B^ttBiii^^H^^ 

Mama,  Alfred,  bead    i  IB 
of  a  large  printing-offinc  in  b 
Tours,  France,  founded  Ivy  ffl^^ 
Amand  Mamo  about  the  jtai.i^t. 
end  of  the  last  century.  He 

took  his  nephew,  Ernest  Maine,  into  partnership,  and  in 
1838  his  eldest  son,  Alfred,  who  became  in  1845  sole  pro- 
prietor of  one  of  the  largest  printing-offices  in  tho  world. 
Printing,  binding  and  publishing  aro  carried  on,  A  score 
of  years  ago  there  wore  thirty  steam-presses,  capable  of 
tinning  out  twenty  thousand  volumes  a  day.  Over  a 
thousand  hands  are  employed.  Tho  books  produced  are 
chiefly  religious.  ' 
Manatft  (Ital.).— A  handful. 

Mancha  (Sp,), — Mark  made  by  a  projecting  space  or 
quadrat  in  the  form  when  printing. 

ManchegO  (Sp.), — A  jocular  term  for  an  out  or  a 
doublet. 
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Manchester, — Manchester  in  England  docs  muoli 
printing.  The  first  book  known  to  Save  been  issued 
there  was  a  volume  of  mathematical  lectures  by  John 
Jackson  In  I'M  9,  It  was  printed  by  Roger  Adams  and 
sold  by  William  Clayton.  Prior  to  this,  however,  tlutt 
town  harbored  certain  printers  who  attacked  the  English 
Church  Under  the  title  Of  Martin  Marprelate.  While 
the  men  were  working  in  1588  upon  More  Work  for  the 
Cooper  the  press,  with  the  unfinished  shoots,  -wits  sqijwcI 
by  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  sent  to  London,  while  the 
craftsmen  wei^  imprisoned.  Since  1719  there  has  been 
a  continual  succession  of  printers,  now  amounting  to 
many  score,  and  some  with  large  offices.  Newspapers 
have  been  very  important  in  tins  centre,  and  there  are 
now  fifty  or  sixty  periodicals  issued  there,  including 
several  dailies. 

Mandat  (Bp.). — Said  of  a  page  or  form  which,  on  ac- 
count of  bad  justification,  is  twisted  or  from  which  the 
letters  drop  out, 

Mandjin  (gpr). — Roller  core. 

ManeoillR.  (Bp.). — Uand,  index  (0=^"). 

Manifold  Paper. — Carbonized  paper,  made  to  be 
very  thin  and  semi-transparent,  and  laid  between  sheets 
of  black  paper.  By  writing  upon  the  topmost  of  several 
of  such  sheets  a  number  of  copies  is  made  simultane- 
ously. The  writing  is  done  with  a  stylus  or  hard  pencil 
■with  a  blunt  point. 

Mftntja  (Sp.). — Hounce,  the  wooden  part  of  the  crank 
of  a  hand-press. 

Manilla.  Paper. — Paper  made  from  old  rope,  gunny, 
jut*  and  kindred  material.  It  is  very  strong  and  tougju, 
but  of  a  yellowish  or  yellowish  brown  color.  Inferior 
grades  are  made  with  an  admixture  of  wood  and  other 
cheaper  stock.  One  grade  known  as  "bogus"  mauilla 
has  little  or  none  of  tho  class  of  fibre  from  wliich  the  best 
kinds  of  mauilla  paper  are  made, 

Maniqui  (Sp,).— Scheme  or  schedule  showing  the 
quantity  and  sorts  contained  in  a  given  font  of  typo. 

Manivella  (Fr,). — The  rouuee, 

Maoo  (Sp.).^Quire  (of  paper). 

Mantilla  (Bp.). — Blanket  (of  press). 

Mattubrip  (Bp,). — Crank  (of  press). 

Manuscript. — Written  words,  and  therefore  written 
Copy  f Of  printers.  The  Original  Writing  in  the  Greek, 
Latin  ana  Oriental  languages  was  very  formal.  Every 
Character  was  large  and  required  considerable  time  to 
draw  oi'  paint  it ;  but  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  a  less  formal  method  of  writing  was  intro- 
duced. As  much  of  the  letter  T»as  taken  as  was  neces- 
sary to  identify  it  and  no  more.  By  the  tenth  century 
majuscules,  or  the  formal  letters,  wore  chiefly  used  as  cap- 
itals or  for  decoration.  This  was  the  only  method  of  pre- 
serving the  knowledge  of  one  generation  so  that  it  could 
be  used  by  tha  next.  In  Europe,  as  late  as  the  second 
half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  remarks  Ilessels,  every 
book  (including  school  and  prayer  books)  and  every  pub- 
lic and  private  document,  proclamation,  bull,  letter,  <£#., 
was  written  by  hand ;  all  figures  and  pictures,  even  play- 
ing-cards and  images  of  saints,  were  drawn  with  the  pen 
or  painted  with  a  brush.  In  the  thirteenth  century  there 
already  existed  a  kind  of  book  trade.  Tho  organization 
of  universities  as  well  as  that  of  large  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishments was  at  that  time  incomplete,  especially  in 
Italy,  France  and  Germany,  without  a  staff  of  scribes 
and  transcribers  (seriptores),  illuminators,  lenders,  sellers 
and  custodians  of  books  (stationaril  librorum,  libraru)snd 
pergamentarii,  that  is,  persons  who  prepared  and  sold  the 
vellum  or  parchment  required  for  books  and  documents. 
The  books  supplied  were  for  the  most  part  legal,  theo- 
logical and  educational.  They  are  calculated  to  have 
amounted  to  above  one  hundred  different  works.  As  no 
book  or  document  was  approved  unless  it  had  some  or- 
namented and  illuminated  initials  or  capital  letters  thore 
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was  no  want  of  illuminators.  The  workmen,  scribes  and 
transcribers  were,  perhaps  without  exception,  calligra- 
phers,  and  the  illuminators  for  the  most  part  wore  artists. 
Beautifully  written  and  richly  illuminated  manuscripts 
on  vellum  Wime  objects  of  luxury  which  wore  eagerly 
bought  and  tieneured  up  by  princes  and  people  of  dis- 
tinction. Burgundy  of  the  fifteenth  eentivry,  with  its 
rich  literature,  its  wealthy  towns,  its  love  for  art  and 
its  school  of  painting,  was  in  this  respect  the  centre  of 
Europe,  and  die  libraries  of  its  dukes  at  Brussels,  Bruges, 
Antwerp,  Ghent,  ifec,,  contained  more  tlian  three  thou- 
sand beautifully  illuminated  manuscripts.  In  speaking 
of  the  writing  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  fifteenth  and 
two  preceding  centuries  it  is  essential  to  distinguish  in 
cauh  country  between  at  least  four  different  classes  of 
writing,  and  two  of  those  must  be  agaih  divided  each  into 
two  classes.  All  these  different  kinds  of  writing  were  in 
the  first  instance  taken  as  models  for  such  portions  of 
text  as  were  intended  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  figures 
in  block-books,  and  afterwards  as  models  for  the  types 
used  In  the  printing  of  books  and  documents. 

1,  The  book  hand,  that  is,  the  ordinary  writing  of  theo- 
logiciil,  legal  and  devotional  books,  was  employed  by 
the  official  transcribers  of  the  universities  and  churches. 
These  men  had  received  a  more  or  less  learned  education, 
and  consequently  wrote  or  transcribed  books  with  a  cer- 
tain pretense  of  understanding  them  and  of  being  able 
to  write  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  ordinary  ealligra- 
pher.  Hence  their  writing  may  be  called  the  current  or 
enrsive  book  hand,  of  which  a  good  many  illustrations 
maybe  found,  Quite  distinct  from  this  current  writing, 
and  much  clearer  and  more  distinct,  is  the  upright  or  set 
book  hand,  which,  was  employed  by  some  writers  who 
worked  for  universities  and  churches,  and  also  by  a  good 
many  who  may  be  presumed  to  have  worked  iu  large 
cities  and  commercial  towns  for  schools  and  the  people  in 
general  without  university  con  ncetion,  SJ,  In  the  church 
band  (Gothic  or  black-]  cttor)  were  produced  transcripts 
of  the  Bible,  missals,  psalters  and  other  works  intended 
for  use  in  churches  and  private  places  of  worship.  This 
writing  we  may  again  subdivide  into  two  classes,  the 
ornamental  or  calligraphic  writing,  found  exclusively  in 
books  intended  for  use  In  churches  or  for  the  private  use 
of  wealthy  and  distinguished  persons,  and  the  ordinary 
upright  or  set  church  hand,  employed  for  less  ornament- 
al and  less  expensive  books.  3.  The  letter  hand  may 
be  said  to  be  intermediate  between  tho  set  literary  book 
hand  and  the  set  literary  church  hand,  and  to  differ  but 
little  from  either,  It  was  employed  in  all  public  docu- 
ments of  the  nature  of  a  letter,  £  Tho  court  or  charter 
hand  was  used  for  charters,  title-deeds,  papal  bulls,  &c. 

Dypold  Liber  (Lauber),  a,  teacher  and  transcriber  at 
Hagenau,  in  Germany,  is  known  to  have  carried  on  a  busy 
trade  in  manuscripts  just  about  the  time  of  the  invention 
of  printing.  His  prospectuses,  In  handwriting  of  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  announce  that  what- 
ever books  people  wish  to  nave,  large  or  small, "  geistlich 
oder  wcltlieh,  hubseh  gemolt,"  are  all  to  be  found  at 
Dypold  Lauber's,  tho  scribe.  He  hud  In  stock  Gesta  Ro- 
manorum ;  poetical  works  (Paretval,  Tristan,  Freidauk) ; 
romances  of  chivalry,  Biblical  and  legendary  works  (A 
Rhymed  Bible ;  a  Psalter,  Latin  and  German ;  Episteln 
una  Evangelien  dureh  das  J  or.  Vita  Christy,  lias  gant^c 
Passional,  winterteil  und  summerteil) ;  devotional  books 
(Die  zehn  Gebot  mit  Glosen,  small  Bette-Btlchcr),  and 
books  for  the  people  (Gute  bewehrte  Artznien-Bueher, 
or  Gouiolte  Loss-Bueher,  that  is,  fortune-telling  books). 
The  lower  educational  books  consisted  for  the  most  part 
of  tho  Abocedaria,  containing  the  alphabet,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  the  Creed  and  one  or  two  prayers ;  the  Donatus, 
a  short  Latin  grammar  extracted  from  the  Work  of  JSliua 
Donatus,  a  Roman  grammarian  of  the  fourth  century, 
and  distinctly  mentioned  in  a  school  ordinance  of  Bautzen 
of  1418 ;  tlie  boetrinale,  a  Latin  grammar  in  leonine  verse, 
compiled  by  Alexander  Gttllus,  a  minorito  of  Brittany  of 
the  thirteenth  century ;  the  Logic  of  Petrus  Ilispanus, 
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used  in  tho  teaching  of  logic  and  dialectics ;  anil  Dio- 
nysius  Gate's  Distichs  de  Morions,  and  Its  supplement 
called  Facetus,  with  the  Floretus  of  St,  Bernard,  used  in 
the  teaching  of  morals.  As  helps  to  tike  clergy  in  their 
attempts  to  educate  the  lower  classes  and  as  a  means  of 
assisting  and  promoting  private  devotion  there  were  pic- 
ture-books accompanied  with  an  easy  explanatory  text, 
for  the  most  part  representations  of  the  mystic  relation 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments.  Amon  g  these 
books  the  Biblia  Pauperum  Stands  first.  It  represents 
pictorially  the  life  and  passion  of  Christ,  and  there  exist 
manuscripts  of  it  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  eentury,  in 
some  cases  beautifully  illumiuated.  A  richly  Dlumlnat- 
ed  manuscript  of  it,  executed  in  the  Netherlands  about 
1400,  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  also  fragments  of  one 
of  tlie  fourteenth  century.  A  remodeling  and  develop- 
ment of  this  work  is  Hie  3pecul  um  Humana  3al  vationis,  a 
work  In  rhyme  of  the  fourteen tli  century,  which  in  forty- 
five  chapters  represents  the  Bible  history  interwoven 
with  maxiolatry  and  legend.  Of  this  work  the  National 
Library  at  Paris  and  Arsenal  Library  each  possess  a 
manuscript  composed  in  1384,  whereas  the  British  Mu- 
seum has  nine  manuscripts  (six  being  illumiuated)  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  written  in  the  Nether- 
lauds,  Germany,  France  and  England,  one  hearing  the 
distinct  date  1379  and  Another  that  of  1438.  A  work  of 
a  similar  nature  is  the  Arjoealypsis,  of  which  at  least  two 
recensions  with  illustrations  may  be  pointed  out.  One 
gives  the  text  as  we  know  it.  Other  devotional  works 
are  the  Ars  Moriendi  and  the  Antichrist. 

Trie  writing  of  manuscripts  did  not  cense  with  the  in- 
troduction of  printing.  The  scribes  kept  on  with  their 
work,  which  was  in  many  respects  superior  to  the  con- 
temporary printing.  The  greater  cheapness  of  printing, 
and  tho  absolute  conformity  of  every  copy  to  the  first 
produced,  finally  caused  the  cessation  of  this  occupation. 
Scribes  who  were  brought  up  to  the  calling  became  en- 
grossers for  lawyers  and  copyists  for  those  who  did  not 
write  a  fair  hand.    Many  became  printers. 

Since  the  introduction  of  printing  the  writing  hand  of 
every  nation  has  much  changed.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  any  one  to-day  to  decipher,  without  special  study,  the 
manuscripts  of  Shakespeare's  time.  Even  within  a  een- 
tury  there  has  been  a  change.  The  round,  fair  hand  of 
Washington  and  Hancock  lias  become  very  much  com- 
pressed and  distorted,  and  some  letters  have  acquired 
new  forms,  as  for  instance,  the  concluding  d.  The  hand- 
writing of  to-day  is  generally  bad.  For  this  reason,  and 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  good  punctuation  and  capital- 
izing, it  is  regarded  In  book  offices  as  more  difficult  work 
than  reprint,  and  bears  a  higher  price  in  nearly  all  scales. 
In  New  York  this  advance  is  three  cents  a  thousand  cms. 
Unfortunately,  employing  printers  do  not  generally  add 
enough  to  the  prices  which  they  charge  to  make  up  for 
the  extra  expense  incurred  after  tho  work  has  left  the 
compositor.  They  usk  for  the  reprint  a  certain  sum, 
the  price  of  the  workman  and  from  two-thirds  to  seven- 
eighths  added  to  meet  the  cost  of  proof-reading,  make- 
up, superintendence,  rent,  light  and  so  on ;  but  if  the 
compositor  charges  three  cents  more  they  only  add  that 
much,  and  many  employers  do  not  even  add  tins  amount. 
They  make  the  charges  for  manuscript  and  reprint  the 
same,  yet  the  difference  between  the  two  is  very  marked. 
The  proof-reader  can_  only  correct  three-fourths  as  much 
in  manuscript  as  reprint  in  a  given  time  ;  there  is  a  much 
greater  amount  of  superintendence ;  composition  moves 
much  more  slowly,  and  the  author's  return  proof  will 
average  a  week  before  it  is  in  Irand,  while  on  reprint  a 
book  can  go  to  press  within  a  day  f  rom  the  time  enough 
matter  is  on  the  galleys.  Thus  In  n  long-primer  book 
on  reprint  copy  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  is  enough 
for  each  man  employed,  while  on  manuscript  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  more  must  be  added  to  allow  for  the 
proofs  which,  are  out.  In  reality,  works  in  manuscript 
should  be  charged  lor  at  eight  to  ten  cents  a  thousand 
more  than  rcpnnt. 


Authors  should  be  asked  to  make  their  manuscripts 
very  clear  and  distinct.  They  obtain  better  proofs  there- 
by, as  well  as  facilitate  the  work.  Proper  names,  if  at  all 
uncommon,  should  be  carefully  written,  and  it  would  be 
bettor  to  have  them  in  print  characters.  A  considerable 
distance  should  be  left  between  each  of  the  lines  to  allow 
for  additions  or  interlineations,  and  when  a  number  of 
alterations  are  made  eloso  to  each  other,  striking  out  some 
words  here  and  there  and  putting  in  others,  it  is  better 
to  strike  out  the  whole  and  write  in  all  that  is  required 
in  one  sentence.  If  a  certain  page  is  very  bad  in  this 
way  that  page  ought  to  be'  copied,  Manuscript  is  re- 
turned by  the  author  with  his  first  proof,  and  remains 
wfth  the  printing-office  until  the  work  is  done  and  the 
hook  is  paid  for.  With  the  manuscript  in  the  possession 
of  the  author  or  publisher  it  would  be  easy  to  allege 
errors  and  ask  for  deductions  in  the  bill,  when  the  copy 
could  completely  disprove  the  charge.  Manuscript  is 
best  sent  flat.  Boiled  copy  is  not  desirable.  Typewrit- 
ten manuscript  is  preferable  to  that  done  by  hand,  as  it  is 
clearer.  Books  are  sometimes  printed  ' '  as  manuscript," 
This  indicates  that  fur  convenience  the  author  lias  had 
the  work  put  into  type,  not  US  indicating  his  latest  and 
best  thoughts,  or  his  most  complete  knowledge,  but  for 
convenience  and  as  helping  him  to  remember  the  details 
better.^  It  has  also  the  value  of  being  an  easy  method  of 
obtaining  the  criticism  of  friends.  George  Bancroft,  for 
instance,  always  put  tho  manuscript  of  his  History  of 
the  United  States  into  type  as  ho  wrote  it,  and  then  used 
these  proofs  for  the  preparation  of  his  copy  at  a  later  date. 
In  the  meantime  tho  type  was  distributed, 

Manosorit  (Fr,).— Manuscript. 

MamiBkitjlt  (Gor.). — Copy,  whether  manuscript  or 
reprint. 

MauutiuB,  Theobaldus,  a  distinguished  printer  of 
Venice.    See  AjjDub. 

Msip, — A  representation  of  the  surface  of  tho  earth  or 
any  portion  of  it,  shewing  Its  mountains,  water-courses 
and  towns,  and  giving  other  information.  It  differs  from 
views  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  perspective.  Each  part 
is  upon  the  same  scale,  whatever  tluit  maybe.  The  only 
exception  to  this  is  in  maps  drawn  upon  Mereator's  and 
some  similar  projections,  where  in  the  effort  to  represent 
upon  a  plane  surface  a  spherical  object  the  polar  parts 
are  unduly  large  as  compared  with  the  equatorial.  Maps 
have  been  in  use  from  the  most  remote  times.  It  is  even 
probable  tliat  they  were  drawn  before  writing  was  in- 
vented, as  their  value  would  be  apparent  to  any  clear- 
headed man,  even  if  a  savage.  Eratosthenes  reduced 
map-drawing  to  a  rogular  system.  Ho  introduced  into 
his  maps  a  regular  parallel  of  latitude,  which  he  accom- 
plished by  tracing  a  line  over  certain  places  where  the 
longest  day  was  observed  to  be  of  the  same  length. 
This  parallel  extended  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to 
the  mountains  of  Iudia,  passing  through  the  island  of 
lihodes.  Other  laudmai'ks  were  established  by  later 
geographers,  who  were  not  long  in  discovering  that  the 
earth  was  a  globe,  although  it  was  believed  to  be  con- 
siderably smaller  than  we  now  know  It  to  be.  Colum- 
bus, for  instance,  thought  that  the  three  thousand  miles 
he  was  to  sail  would  enable  him  to  reach  the  eastern  shore 
Of  Asia.  Map  making  and  printing  became  common  at 
the  same  time  that  type  printing  extended  itself,  and 
there  arc  a  multitude  of  good  maps  In  old  books.  With- 
in the  last  century  many  govemmouts  havo  had  prepared 
for  them  maps  of  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  country 
which  they  represent,  and  some  of  these  arc  on  a  very 
minute  scale,  The  survey  of  Great  Britain  may  be  taken 
as  one .  I  n  one  of  the  series  of  maps  there  publf  shed  every 
house  or  barn  in  country  districts  is  shown.  The  best 
map  of  any  largo  portion  of  the  United  States  is  that  of 
New  Jersey,  on  the  scale  of  an  inch  to  a  mile. 

Maps  are  terrestrial,  a  portion  of  tho  earth's  surface 
being  shown  upon  them ;  marine,  usually  known  as 
charts,  where  the  depth  of  water  is  given ;  and  celestial, 
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showing  the  stars  and  the  planetary  system,  or  any  part 
of  them.  There  are  also  physical  maps,  exhibiting  some 
facts  which  cannot  cjielly  he  shown  otherwise.  These 
maybe  Eeologicnl,  minernloglcal,  botanical,  or  in  fact  of 
any  form.  A  map  could  he  constructed,  for  instance, 
showing  the  distribution  of  iinrses  throughout  the  world 
or  tho  prevalence  of  leprosy. 

The  printing  of  maps  can  be  done  upon  any  plan, 
lithographic,  copperplate  or!  otter-press,  the  latter  either 
engraved  or  process.  In  lithography  the  drawing  can 
either  he  on  the  atone  or  on  paper,  tlioncc  being  trans- 
ferred, and  in  copperplate  or  steel-plate  work  the  design 
is  incised.   The  latter  is  most  costly,  but  at  the  same 


kind  in  America,  is  to  tuke  a  steel  plate,  upon  which  wax 
is  laid,  The  room  is  heated  to  ninety  degrees,  which  is 
necessary  in  order  to  render  the  wax  sufficiently  pliable. 
It  is  a  composition  of  beeswax  and  some  hardening  ma- 
terials. The  coating  spread  upon  the  plate  Is  In  some 
cases  of  no  greater  thickness  than  n  sheet  of  paper,  hut 
hi  others  it  5  the  eighth  of  an  inch.  Pen-and-ink  draw- 
ings of  the  work  to  be  executed  aro  given  to  the  opera- 
tors. The  hair-lines  are  drawn  with  sharp-pointed  in- 
struments by  the  aid  of  straiglit-cdgcs.  Tho  dotted  linos 
indicating  county  or  township  boundaries  are  made  with 
little  wheels,  on  whose  narrow  edges  arc  cut  the  figure  to 
be  impressed.    All  crooked  linos  are  made  by  hand  and 


time  gives  tho  best  results,  as  the  faintest  lines  csm  ho 
Bbown  as  well  as  the  broadest  and  hcaviost  marks.  It 
is  also  the  most  easily  corrected,  Lithography  is  the 
cheapest  practical  method  of  getting  good  maps,  many 
of  which  are  of  excellent  quality.  Process  work  is  in- 
distinct and  ts  difficult  to  print  rapidly  on  ordinary  paper. 
One  method  of  making  maps  is  that  known  116  the  was 
process,  in  which  a  plnte  of  glass  or  highly  polished 
metal  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  was.  Upon  it  a  de- 
sign is  drawn,  and  either  by  a  needle  or  graver  the  lines 
are  cut  through  to  the  glass,  letters  are  made  by  stamp- 
ing directly  through  the  coating  with  type.  An  electro- 
type is  made  from  this,  the  part  touching  the  glass  being 
on  the  face  of  the  electrotype.  The  method  used  In  Pand, 
JdcN&Uy  &  Co,%  in  Chicago,  the  largest  house  of  tills 
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Tcquirc  an  artist's  eye.  The  names  of  towns,  rivers  and 
countries  arc  stamped  into  the  wax  with  type,  letter  by 
letter.  Every  impression  must  cut  through  tile  wax  to 
the  polished  steel  plate  beneath,  for  the  map  is  made  face 
down.  When  all  of  the  lines  and  letters  are  ready  the 
wax  is  placed  nndor  a  cooler  temperature,  which  hardens 
it.  The  wax  is  then  covered  with  blank -lend,  and  the 
Steel  plate  with  its  waxen  coat  is  suspended  id  an  elec- 
trotypin^  solution.  Where  the  material  has  been  cut 
through  is  the  face  of  the  map, 

Eeinhold's  mothod  Is  to  tuke  n  polfshed  copperplate 
and  coat  it  with  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  potassium  in 
order  to  get  a  thin  film  of  oxide  on  the  surface  of  the 
plate.  Otherwise  the  copper  from  the  electric  current 
will  deposit  directly  against  the  plate  and  form  a  part 
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of  It,  Elour  ounces  of  whits  beeswax,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  Venetian  pitch  and  cue  ounce  of  oxide  of  sine 
are  mixed  together  and  put  in  a  hot  place  to  melt,  being 
constantly  stirred.  The  copperplate  Is  laid  on  a  hot 
stove,  which  must  be  level,  and  lifter  the  plate  is  well 
heated  some  of  the  prepared  was  is  placed  in  the  centre. 
It  spreads  all  over,  and  should  he  tuade  t»  do  bo  evenly 
with  a  comb.  Then  the  plate  and  wax  are  taken  off  and 
allowed  to  get  cold.  Tho  coating  must  he  thin.  The 
drawing  to  he  reproduced  can  be  transferred  to  the  wax 
by  means  of  transfer-paper  or  by  photography.  The  en- 
graving  is  executed  by  sewing-machine  needles  ground 
aroiindthe  tip.  Rules  are  used  where  there  are  straight 
lines.  The  stamping  of  letters  should  take  place  while 
the  plate  is  warm ;  the  was:  should  'become  tender,  hut 
it  should  not  be  hot  enough  to  melt.  An  electrotype  is 
then  made,  blank  spaces  having  been  previously  built  up. 

In  ordinary  letter-press  tho  electrotype  plates  em- 
ployed are  of  two  kinds.  There  is  tho  outline  in  hlack, 
and  the  other  blocks,  in  colors.  If  it  is  desired,  for  in- 
stance, to  print  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  United 
States  in  colors,  Maine  might  be  represented  In  yellow, 
New  Hampshire  In  red,  Vermont  In  green,  Massachusetts 
in  dark  brown  and  Rhode  Island  in  yellow.  The  yellow 
used  on  Maine  would  not  conflict  with  the  use  of  the  same 
color  in  Rhode  Islrnnd.  Neither  would  there  he  any  diffi- 
culty with  having  Connecticut  In  the  same  color  us  New 
Hampshire.  Tho  western  line  of  New  England  would 
therefore  consist  of  Vermont  in  green,  Massachusetts  m 
dark  brown  and  Connecticut  in  red.  New  York  would 
require  some  color  which  would  contrast  with  all  three. 
This  might  be  in  yellow,  but  there  is  a  part  of  Long 
Island  very  near  to  Rhode  Island  which  would  make  It 
seem  as  if  the  latter  State  were  a  part  of  New  York.  It 
would  consequently  be  better  to  put  New  York  in  blue. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  four  or  fl  ve  colors  are  required. 
If  the  tinting  is  done  on  tho  press  the  form  must  go  on 
four  or  five  times,  in  addition  to  once  for  the  outline.  In 
this  case  it  has  generally  been  found  expedient  to  have 
some  light  lines  drawn  in  a  different  way  for  each  color, 
aa  giving  more  plainness  to  the  design.  It  marks  tho 
difference  very  emphatically.  Much  of  the  work  of  this 
kind  is  done  by  stencils,  There  is  a  different  stencil  for 
each  color,  and  a  large  number  of  sheets  can  he  made 
ready  in  an  hour,  Water-colors  can  he  employed  in  this. 

Map  Type.—  It  has  always  been  thought  by  com- 
positors that  if  a  way  could  he  devised  for  casting  map 
type  in  such  n  manner  that  the  (liferent  clmracters  eould 
be  joined,  it  Would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  printing 
community.  But  tho  difficulties  to  he  encountered  are 
too  great  to  give  a  really  Satisfactory  result.  A  little 
over  a  hundred  years  ago  Brcitkopf  &  Hftrtel  in  Leipsic 
brought  out  a  map  composed  with  type  cast  on  pur  pose, 
a  reproduction  of  which  is  shown  on  a  slightly  smaller 
scale.  A  careful  examination  of  it  will  show  the  details, 
as  the  joinings  of  the  lines  are  easy  to  be  discovered.  It 
is.  apparently  all  type  and  justified  with  type,  tho  slight 
deviations  which  exist  in  parallelism  prohahly  being  oc- 
casioned where  the  chariietors  bound  against  each  other, 
Near  these  places  pieces  of  paper  and  thin  wooden 
wedges  were  applied  to  make  the  form  lift.  The  neces- 
sity of  having  such  characters  has  passed  away  with  the 
introduction  of  process  printing.  Such  a  map  would 
take  a  man  throe  or  four  days  to  set  after  it  was  drawn ; 
by  process  it  could  ho  immediately  copied.  A  little  more 
care  would  be  necessary  In  the  lettering  only.  Map  type 
is  made  by  one  foundry  in  the  United  States,  hut.  of  a 
plainer  and  ruder  character  than  given  hy  Breitkopf , 

Mappa,  Adam  GSrard,  the  earliest  type-founder 
of  New  York,  was  baptized  in  the  Reformed  Church  at 
Poornick,  in  Hahiau.lt,  a  province  of  Belgium,  on  Decem- 
bcr  1, 1754,  He  was  the  son  of  Adam  Comeille  Mappa 
and  Sophia  Termeulcn.  He  catered  the  military  service 
when  a  boy  of  about  fourteen,  and  on  June  £3,  17fl8,  he 
was  gazetted  as  ensign  in  the  First  Regiment  Orange- 


Nassau.  He  became  lieutenant  on  January  31, 1T71,  and 
left  the  army  in  October,  1730.  About  that  time  he  mar- 
ried Anne  Adrtanu  Paspoort,  who  bore  him  four  children 
He  was  a  deacon  in  the  Walloon  Church  at  Delft  in  the 
years  1789  and  1734.  While  still  in  service  at  Groningen 
Mappa  bought  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  type- 
foundry  of  voskens  &  Clerk,  at  Amsterdam,  paying  for 
it  at  a  valuation  for  the  whole  of  18,000  francs.  He  had 
the  intention  of  associating  with  himself  Wybo  Tijnjc, 
a  newspaper  publisher  at  Delft,  and  it  is  thought  that 
the  partnership  was  carried  into  effect.  There  were  im- 
portant political  troubles  in  Holland  in  lTST,  in  which 
Mappa  took  an  important  part,  and  it  is  believed  that 
they  forced  him  to  come  to  tills  country.  In  1792  his 
name  appeal's  in  the  New  York  Directory  na  carrying  on 
business  in  that  city  as  a  type-fc-undcr  at  No,  32  Green- 
wich street.  His  business  was  evidently  not  very  large, 
and  in  17&5,  when  Binny  &  Ronaldson  proposed  to  begin 
their  foundry  in  Philadelphia,  he  entered  their  employ- 
ment, remaining  with  them  several  years.  MacKcllar, 
Smiths  &  Jordan  have  still  a  specimen-book  of  his  pro- 
duction In  Holland,  which  in  many  faces  shows  an  abso- 
lute iden  tity  with  the  earlier  work  of  their  foundry ,  The 
type  is  rude  and  much  of  it  is  badly  cut.  About  1800 
lie  went  into  the  service  of  the  Holland  Land  Company, 
which  at  that  time  owned  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
Jand  of  Western  New  York  and  Western  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  time  hecame  its  general  agent  at  Trenton,  N.  Y. 
This  company  purchased  the  land  from  New  York  State 
very  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and  divided  it 
for  sale.   Mappa  died  on  April  15, 1838. 

Macjulna  (Spr), — Machine ;  applied  in  printing  to  all 
presses  other  than  hand-presses.  They  aro  distinguished 
as  mntjuinas  sencillas,  single  or  common  cylinder  ;  dobles 
or  de  rctiracion,  double  cylinder  or  perfecting;  do  veac- 
ci6n,  which  print  two  sheets  at  once ',  rotativas,  revolv- 
ing cylinder  or  web  presses.  Maquina  de  plegar,  fold- 
ing-machine. 

MaquLiiistR.  (Sp,). — Cylinder  or  machine  pressman. 

Marbled  EdfjfiS. — The  cut  edges  of  books  after 
being  marbled. 

Marbled  Paper — Paper  upon  which  color  has  "been 
placed,  in  imitation  of  marbling,  or  which  really  has  been 
marbled. 

Marbler. — One  who  marbles  paper  and  tho  edges  of 
books. 

MflrMittg. — A  method  of  decorating  sheets  of  paper 
or  edges  of  books  by  dipping  them  into  a  vat  upon  which 
has  previously  been  sprinkled  a  variety  of  colors,  which 
form  a  sort  of  pattern,  These  colore  can  he  of  any  kind, 
from  the  loudest  and  brightest  known  down  to  the  palest 
and  mildest,  The  chief  use  of  this  art  in  printing  is  in 
decomting  the  interior  of  the  covers  of  a  book  anil  that 
part  of  the  two  pages  which  faces  them,  but  it  is  also  used 
for  the  edges  and  sometimes  for  the  outside  of  the  covers. 
It  is  said  that  marbling  was  known  as  early  as  the  year 
1600,  and  ttiat  Mace  Ruette,  a  bookseller  and  bookbinder 
of  Paris,  is  responsible  for  its  development  there,  The 
Abbe  du  Scuil  was  famous,  about  this  time  for  his  good 
marbling,  and  in  1841  Lc  Gascon  used  what  was  then 
spoken  of  as  the  "now  and  much  admired  discovery." 
The  art  became  common  in  France  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  Holland  and  England  employed  the  discov- 
ery almost  from  its  beginning.  It  is  a  very  pleasing  style 
of  ornament,  «nd  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  driven  out 
by  any  new  discoveries. 

The  peculiar  appearance  of  marbling  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  drops  of  color  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  bath, 
but  do  not  coalesce,  although  they  can  be  drawn  out  or 
intermingled.  This  is  on  account  of  the  peculiar  prepa- 
ration of  the  colors  and  to  the  fact  that  when  they  rest 
upon  water  with  which  a  size  has  been  mixed  they  will 
float.  All  kinds  of  vegetable  und  mineral  colors  are  util- 
ized, with  the  exception  that  the  mercurial  pigments  and 
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some  of  the  others  are  so  heavy  that  their  employment 
is  impracticable.  A  trough  is  prepared  larger  than  any 
sheet  of  paper  which  is  likely  to  tie  dipped  into  it.  A 
good  size  for  a  bindery  which  does  not  have  much  of  this 
work  is  two  and  a  half  inches  deep,  trad  double  the  length 
and  width  of  the  sheets  to  be  dipped  in  it,  The^prineipal 

Sortion  of  the  liquid  used  is  water.  This  is  mixed  with 
eeoctlons  of  fleaseed,  gum  trag&cantli,  slippery  elm  hark 
and  linseed.  The  strongest  is  fleageed,  Put  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  seed  into  a  crock  and  pour  upon  it  a  gallon 
of  boiling  water.  Stir  it  for  ten  minutes,  then  put  it 
aside  for  half  jw  hour  and  repeat  the  stirring.  Li  an- 
other half  an  hour  add  another  gallon  of  water,  and  stir 
at  intervals  during  another  hour,  when  it  should  be  Bet 
aside  to  cool.  When  cold  the  mucilage  is  strained  off. 
It  must  not  he  stirred  when  cold  or  nearly  so,  as  thfit  pre- 
veuts  the  seed  from  settling  to  the  bottom,  as  it  should. 
Linseed  is  much  used  for  this  purpose.  The  seed  should 
be  soaked  over  night  in  vain- water  and  then  simmered 
over  a  slow  fire  for  five  or  six  hours,  being  stirred1  at  in- 
ter vals  and  closel  y  watched.  A  moderate  heat  is  onough 
to  extract  the  mucilage,  but  does  not  throw  out  the  oil, 
Th  ree  gallons  of  water  are  used  to  a  pint  of  linseed.  The 
most  important  gum  for  this  purpose  is  gum  tragacauth, 
The  best  is  the  clearest  in  appearance,  and  the  solution 
is  the  most  transparent.  Out  a  cask  in  two,  and  put  into 
one  part  two  pounds  of  tragacanth.  Upon  this  several 
quarts  of  water  are  poured.  The  next  morning  it  should 
be  well  stirred,  so  that  tlie  lumps  of  swollen  gum  may 
be  broken.  This  should  be  done  for  two  or  thrco  con- 
secutive days  at  least,  at  intervals,  and  water  must  bo 
Added,  as  gum  thickens  or  absorbs  it.  Small  quantities 
can  be  prepared  in  ordinary  Jars,  such  as  housewives  use 
for  putting  up  fruit,  A  few  flakes  can  be  put  into  each, 
and  the  remainder  tilled  with  water.  In  a  few  days  it 
will  be  ready,  the  jar  having  l>een  shaken  at  intervals. 
G-um  hog  is  newer  than  tlie  other  substances  used,  hav- 
ing first  been  imported  into  the  United  States  about  the 
year  1850.  It  does  uot  become  a  mucilage  when  water 
alone  1st  applied  to  it,  but  requires  lioat  aud  alkali  in  ad- 
dition to  effect  tiie  object.  It  contains  both  an  acid  and 
an  astringent  principle,  and  these  must  be  removed  as 
mueh  as  possible  before  placing  the  gum  under  the  In- 
fluence of  heat,  A  clean  vessel  is  selected,  into  which 
half  a  pailful  of  rain-water  aud  a  pound  of  gum  hog  have 
been  placed.  After  it  lias  swelled  up  the  superfluous 
water  should  be  removed  and  a  fresh  lot  addod,  and  after 
a  short  time  this  can  be  taken  away.  Jiv  this  means  the 
greater  part  of  the  astringency  and  acidity  is  removed, 
and  the  gum  is  ready  to  receive  half  a  pound  of  sal  soda 
and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  borax,  with  enough  water 
to  permit  the  whole  to  be  simmered  ovor  a  slow  Are  for 
three  or  four  hours  and  constantly  stirred  to  prevent 
burning.  At  this  time  the  operation  is  complete.  The 
gum  may  be  very  thick,  hut  can  be  reduced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  water  when  wonted.  Carragheen  moss  and  slip- 
pery elm  also  have  been  used  for  a  basis,  and  German 
marblers  have  tried  mercury,  which  holds  up  the  colors 
mechanically.  The  moss  and  slippery  elm  are  prepared 
by  steeping. 

The  colors  are  obtained  already  ground,  or  are  ground 
in  an  ordinary  color-mill.  They  must  be  in  a  very  fine 
state  of  division  to  be  used  with  mueh  success.  They 
are  mixed  with  water  to  a  thin  paste  or  pulp  and  twice 
ground,  the  second  time  any  other  substnnce  necessary  is 
mixed  ifi,  as  turpentine,  gall  or  gum,  Beeswax,  shellac 
and  gum  arable  are  used  in  combination  with  the  colors 
in  order  to  give  them  stability  when  undergoing  the  proc- 
ess of  burnishing.  The  quantity  of  each  must  be  small. 
Q*I1  is  employed  to  cause  the  colors  to  float  above  the 
mucilaginous  basis  and  not  intermix  with  it,  It  is  this 
which  gives  the  distinctness  to  each  of  the  various  bins. 
Two  tablespoonf  uls  of  gall  can  be  added  to  one  pint  of 
color  pulp.  A  little  alum  is  used  to  counteract  this  sub- 
stance when  by  accident  too  mueh  of  it  lias  been  used, 
Tlie  next  stage  in  marbling  is  to  dip  the  brush  into  the 
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pot  containing  a  particular  color,  and  sprinkle  it  over 
the  face  of  the  liquid,  When  as  much  has  been  used  of 
one  color  as  is  desirable  another  color  is  taken,  aud  so  on 
until  the  requisite  variety  has  been  obtained,  When  the 
drops  first  fall  uoon  the  water  they  are  round  and  Hut, 
but  tlie  longer  they  remain  the  larger  they  grow,  until 
they  meet  another  drop  similarly  expanding.  This  move- 
ment is  slow,  and  whore,  for  instance,  a  red  has  first  been 
used  aud  a  blue  follows,  the  blue  drops  will  to  a  great 
extent  separate  the  red  ones.  If  a  blue  drop  strikes  the 
centre  of  a  red  drop  it  forms  the  centre  of  a  ring,  the  red 
encircling  it  on  all  sides.  If  it  touches  the  edge  the  spher- 
ical shape  of  tlie  last  thrown  in  is  preserved  pretty  close- 
ly, but  the  first  sprinkled  yields  to  it.  The  third  makes 
room  for  itself  in  like  manner,  and  so  on  to  the  end,  The 
colors  remain  perfectly  distinct.  Tlie  hist  deposited  has 
tlie  most  perfect  form,  the  first  employed  only  filling 
interstices. 

The  pots  contain  a  small  portion  of  coloring  matter, 
little  more  than  enough  to  cover  their  bottom.  If  there 
were  more  too  much  would  be  taken  up  by  tlie  brushes. 
The  brushes  themselves  are  of  somewhat  peculiar  form, 
the  bristles  extending  laterally  more  than  is  customary. 
■\Vheu  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  tank  is  ready  to 
receive  tlie  sprinkling  the  workman  takes  one  of  the 
brushes  and  rolls  it  between  his  hands  by  the  handle  be- 
fore be  takes  it  out  of  the  pot,  in  order  to  throw  off  tlie 
superfluous  coloring  from  it.  Different  brushes  are  used 
for  different  pote. 

In  addition  to  the  figure  directly  produced  by  the 
sprinkling,  others  are  imparted  by  combs  or  rakes.  A 
comb  is  passed  steadily  and  in  one  direction  over  the 
liquid,  the  teeth  of  the  comb,  which  are  of  wire,  touching 
tlie  colors.  Thus  the  color  figures  are  elongated.  This 
process  can  be  repeated,  or  tlie  comb  can  be  used  trans- 
versely or  diagonally.  A  large  comb  or  rake  will  make 
a  greater  change  where  the  teeth  touch.  If,  after  doing 
this,  another  color  is  sprinkled  on  and  a  different  kind 
of  combing  used  a  very  material  change  is  witnessed. 
There  are  many  special  devices  known  to  marblers. 

When  the  sprinkled  surface  is  ready  tlie  workman  takes 
a  sheet  of  white  paper  and  lays  it  caref ully  down  upon 
the  liquid,  beginning  jit  one  corner,  and  letting  it  Care- 
fully down  until  it  lies  wholly  on  the  liquid.  If  the  tank 
is  large  enough  to  receive  a  second  sheet  he  applies  that, 
The  two  sheets  are  then  taken  up,  one  after  another,  when 
it  is  found  that  the  beautifully  variegated  colors  which 
have  been  floating  on  the  liquid  have  been  wholly  trans- 
ferred to  the  sheets,  They  nave  been  taken  up  by  the 
paper,  and  so  completely  absorbed,  too,  into  the  sub- 
stance of  it  that  the  surface,  all  wet  und  dripping  as  it 
is,  may  be  rubbed  with  tlie  finger  without  in  uny  degree 
disturbing  the  colors,  The  sheets  as  tboy  are  lifted  are 
laid  across  a  wooden  rod  and  hung  upon  a  frame  near  by 
to  drain  and  dry. 

The  last  process  is  burnishing.  This  is  produced  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  polished  flint  or  agate,  which  passes 
rapidly  to  and  fro  over  the  surf  aco  of  the  paper,  the  sheet 
being  held  for  the  purpose  upon  a  sort  of  bed  prepared 
foT  it  to  iie  upon  on  a  very  solid  bench  or  table,  The 
burnisher  is  attached  to  the  end  of  a  long  lever  which 
hangs  from  the  ceiling  or  from  a  strong  support.  At 
the  upper  end  of  tlie  lever  h  a  joint  by  means  of  which  the 
lower  end  may  lie  moved.  The  burnisher  b  vibrated  by 
machinery  very  rapidly  over  the  surface  of  the  paper. 
As  the  process  of  burnishing  goes  on  the  operator  draws 
the  sheut  forward  by  a  very  slow  and  careful  motion,  so 
as  to  subject  all  parts  of  it  in  succession  to  the  polishing 
effect  of  the  friction.  The  operator  in  holding  the  sheet 
begins  in  the  middle  of  It,  and  works  first  towards  tlie 
farther  side  by  drawing  Oie  sheet  gently  forward  as  tbc 
process  iroes  on.  Tlie  sheet  is  then  turned  and  the  second 
half  is  done.  Hand -burnishing  is  practically  the  same, 
except  that  power  is  not  used,  ljooks  are  marbled  at 
their  edges,  a  number  at  a  time,  before  they  are  rounded, 
but  after  thoy  are  cut, 
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Marbre  (Fr.). — Originally  tho  stone  forming  the  bed 
of  a  hand-press,  but  now  an  imposing-stone. 

MarcadOf  (Sp.). — Feed-board  of  machine  press ;  also 
press-feeder. 
Mar  car  (Sp.). — To  feed  sheets  to  a  press. 
Marge  (Fr.). — Margin. 
Mar  gen  (Sp.),— Margin. 

Maigiiu^Making  margin  is  the  apportioning  of  the 
proper  space  between  the  pages  of  a  sheet  and  conse- 
quently of  a  form.  This  is  a  most  importunt  mutter  in 
bookwork,  for  if  it  is  not  properly  done  the  appearance 
of  the  book  when  completed  will  be  injured,  as  the  binder 
will  be  obliged  either  to  rodueo  the  size  of  tile  book,  lo 
order  to  make  the  edges  smooth,  or  else  he  will  have  to 
lefwe  many  raw  edges  of  paper,  The  spaces  between  tlio 
pages  should  be  such  that  when  the  book  is  bound  and 
cut  the  page  of  printing  shall  be  very  uearly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  page  of  paper.  Con  vemence  and  custom  have 
familiarized  us  to  the  printed  page  being  a  little  higher 
than  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  and  to  lid  having  a  little  more 
margin  at  the  fore  edge  than  at  the  hack,  The  first  of 
these  circumstances  may  be  accounted  for  by  Hie  head 
in  all  sizes  except  folio  being  at  the  fold  of  the  paps'", 
which  permits  the  bookbinder  to  cut  it  smooth  by  taking 
off  a  very  narrow  shaving,  so  as  to  reduce  the  size  a  mere 
trifle,  The  bottom  of  the  page  was  very  frequently  short 
and  raw  in  the  days  when  there  was  no  machine-made 
paper.  In  paper  intended  to  be  used  on  the  samo  book 
one  sheet  was  often  an  inch  shorter  or  narrower  than 
another,  which  on  an  octavo  would  make  a  page  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  inch  shorter  or  narro  wer.  Frequently, 
also,  the  paper  was  not  square  and  needed  to  be  trimmed. 
To  get  a  good  book  the  pages  must  be  thrown  away  from 
the  edge.  Thus  a  taste  has  been  formed  in  all  countries 
for  having  a  book  a  trifle  above  the  contro  and  somewhat 
closer  to  the  back  than  a  true  theory  would  suggest,  and 
this  custom,  originally  begun  because  of  defective  paper, 
is  likely  to  be  permanent. 

The  margin  of  a  book  is  largely  regulated  by  the  qual- 
ity of  a  work.  The  more  elaborate  and  expensive  it  is, 
and  the  less  distinctly  utilitarian,  the  greater  the  margin 
and  the  greater  the  impulse  to  give  much,  space  compar- 
atively at  the  lower  edge  and  foTe  edge.  The  ordinary 
documents  from  the  Congressional  Printing-office  arc  on 
an  octavo  page,  which  uncut  measures  six  by  nine  and  a 
half  inches ;  the  matter  is  seven  and  three-quarter  IdoIics 
lone  and  four  and  seven -eighths  inches  in  width.  The 
widest  margin,  therefore,  if  perfectly  equal  on  each  end, 
would  be  seven-eighths  of  an  inch,  from  whicli  must  be 
deducted  the  cutting,  which  appears  to  bo  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  on  each  end.  The  matter  on  the  page  bears  a 
proportion  to  tlie  whole  surface  of  the  leaf  of  a  little  more 
than  two  to  three.  Taking-  a  book  of  the  class  next 
superior,  the  essays  on  historical  and  social  science  pub- 
lished by  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  paper  page 
is  of  the  same  size  as  the  former,  Bis  inches  by  nine  and 
a  half ;  but  the  printed  matter  lit  only  six  inches  and  a 
half  by  three  and  three-quarters.  Thus  the  margins  are 
three  inches  up  and  down  and  two  and  a  quarter  inches 
wide.  The  widest  margin,  if  _pcrfcctly  equal,  would  bo 
an  inch  and  a  half,  from  which  should  be  deducted  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  for  half  of  the  shaving.  In  the  former 
book  the  fore  edge  when  cut  had  less  margin  than  the 
hack,  while  tlie  bottom  was  only  about  a  Tone  primer 
longer  than  the  top ;  but  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  book, 
uncut,  the  margins  were  at  the  back,  one  inch  ;  the  top, 
an  inch  and  a  quarter ;  tlie  side,  an  inch  and  a  quarter, 
and  the  bottom  two  inches  and  an  eighth.  The  printed 
matter  was  in  proportion  to  the  entire  size  of  tlie  leaf  as 
three  is  to  seven.  In  a  memorial  of  William  E.  Dodge, 
issued  in  New  York,  where  a  still  better  grade  of  print- 
ing was  attempted,  the  leaf  was  of  the  same  size  as  tlie 
other  two,  but  the  matter  only  covered  an  area  of  six 
inches  and  a  quarter  by  three  inehes  and  a  third.  The 


proportion  therefore  of  the  printed  matter  to  the  leaf  wa» 
as  throe  to  eight.  The  top  and  bottom  margins  were 
three  and  a  quar  ter  inches ;  the  back  and  the  lore  edge 
were  two  and  two-thirds  inches.  The  widest  margin 
would  be  at  tlie  foot,  where  two  und  a  quarter  inches 
would  be  given  untrlmmod. 

It  Is  therefore  evident  that  a  wide  difference  must  Ik 
made  in  the  margins  of  books.  Those  of  luxury  need  o 
wide  framing  of  white  around  tlie  page  of  type ;  those 
for  everyday  use  and  for  containing  much  matter  huvc 
as  little  as  possible.  The  example  first  given  is  too  com- 
pact for  general  use.  The  documents  Issued  by  the  gen- 
eral government  are  long,  and  it  is  desirable  to  print 
them  at  as  little  expense  as  possible.  Another  point  to 
be  considered  is  tliat  they  are  transitory.  Few  are  pre- 
served. On  the  other  hand,  the  Johns  Hopkins  publica- 
tion does,  not  utilize  the  leaf  as  much  as  is  desirable  on 
most  works,  and  the  memorlfil  of  Mr,  Dodge  was  intended 
for  circulation  only  among  his  friends.  The  family  was 
rich  and  desired  the  work  well  done.  Therefore  the  page 
was  small,  the  presswork  careful  and  the  paper  excel- 
lent. The  true  niaTgiu  for  a  book,  noither  compelled  to 
be  shorn  of  its  proper  proportions  for  economy's  sake, 
nor  designed!  to  bo  more  expensive  than  is  necesssiry,  is 
such  that  the  type  page  will  compare  with  the  leaf  in 
the  proportion  of  ono  to  two.  If  tlie  leaf  has  sixty-four 
square  inches  of  surface  tlie  page  should  have  thirty- 
two  ;  if  the  leaf  covers  forty  square  inches  the  type 
should  cover  twenty.  This  IS  the  happy  medium  be- 
tween too  much  margin  and  too  little.  As  laid  down  in 
De  Vinne'a  Pricc-List,  the  various  sizes  of  leaf  and  page 
commonly  in  use  aTe  as  follows,  in  inches : 


Size  of 
of  Type 


Medium  SSrno   B  aSftj 

Medium  S4mc>   —  ,  . 

Medium  ISmo  

Medium  JCmo  

Medium  JSfmo  

Crown  Octavo  

Medium  Oetuvo  14 

Super-Koy&l  Octavo   4 

Imperii  Octavo  \  i' 


Jjftaded  matter  Should  have  rather  a  smaller  page ; 
solid  m  after  a  rather  larger.  Double-leaded  pages  w  ould 
be  still  smaller.  Southward  in  his  Practical  Printing 
lays  down  a  rule  for  tho  difference  to  be  made  in  pages 
when  they  are  solid,  single  leaded,  double  leaded  or  triple 
leaded.  Taking  the  size  of  the  leaf  at  100,  the  respective 
proportions  of  the  type  page  are  to  it  as  dQ,  49*  89  and  31, 
and  the  outer  margins  are  live-eighths  and  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch,  an  inch  and  an  eighth,  and  an  inch  and  three- 
eighths. 

When  a  new  sheet  is  to  be  Imposed  the  margin  should 
be  made  up  on  a  sbeet  of  exactly  the  right  size.  The 
paper  should  be  folded  until  the  proper  dimensions  are 
reached,  and  then  the  position  which  the  typo  page  is  to 
assume  is  to  be  marked  on  the  first  page.  This  should 
be  done  with  much  care  and  deliberation,  The  type 
should  neither  be  too  high  uor  too  near  tlie  back,  but  in- 
clining towards  both  of  these  positions.  When  decided 
upon  lay  the  folded  sheet  down  fiat  upon  a  board  and 
drive  a  bodkin  down  through  it  at  each  corner.  When 
tlie  sheet  is  unfolded  it  will  show  the  place  of  every  page, 
with  the  margins  of  their  accurate  dimensions.  This 
plan  can  be  followed  with  every  size  and  shape  of  regular 
form,  allowance  being  made  for  tlie  thickness  of  the  folds 
when  many  come  together. 

When  this  method  of  making  margin  is  objected  to 
the  pages  are  laid  down  so  that  four  of  them  will  come 
together.  The  sheet  is  folded  and  then  unfolded  and  laid 
down  over  the  type,  the  creases  coming  exactly  in  tbc 
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centre  between  the  pages.  Upon  the  sheet  have  previ- 
ously been  marked  with  the  compass  the  two  pages  which 
are  at  the  front  and  back,  a  Hue  being  drawn  with  a  lead- 
pencil  to  show  the  position  of  each  of  them.  This  shows 
the  margin  at  the  back  of  eneh  pair  of  pages,  if  they  aro 
measured  from  one  to  another,  and  the  same  process  at 
the  heads  gives  the  measurement  thcra.  Move  the  pages 
until  they  exactly  conform  with  the  creases  and  the  page 
diagram,  then  repeat  this  process  for  the  interior  bottom 
and  fore-edge  margins.  The  paper,  of  course,  will  cover 
all  of  the.  pages  and  more,  go  that  the  make-up  has  noth- 
ing to  do  except  to  regulate  the  inside  margins.  When 
these  are  adjusted  with  the  pages  of  type  furniture  can 
be  fitted  hi,  but  it  should  not  be  cut  until  the  whole  is 
regulated,  The  proper  si?e  is  ascertained  by  fitting  in 
pieces  between  the  metal  of  the  pages,  but  it  can  be  done 
as  well  on  the  paper  if  the  punctures  have  been  made. 
The  type  Is  then  untied  and  the  matter  is  closed  up, 

In  ordinary  matter  a  full-sized  page  should  be  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  nearer  to  the  back  than  the  front,  the  top 
having  enough  more,  so  that  when  cut  it  shall  appear  to 
be  the  same  as  the  back,  The  hinder  will  probably  cut 
off  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  each  cut,  ami  this  differ- 
ence in  margin  is  necessary  to  restore  the  equality  of  the 
page.  The  greater  the  size  of  the  pago  and  the  more 
elaborate  the  -work  the  greater  the  disproportion.  On 
such  work  a  rule  has  been  devised  giving  the  back  the 
dimensions  of  two  parts,  the  top  of  three,  the  fore  edge 
of  four  and  the  bottom  of  five,  Supposing  these  to  be 
half  inches,  the  page  would  be  an  inch  from  the  baek, 
two  and  a  half  from  the  bottom,  two  from  the  side,  find 
one  and  a  half  from  the  top.  If  this  were  an  ordinary 
page  of  double  medium  in  long-primer  type  the  size  of 
the  type  page  would  be  three  inches  wide  by  five  and  a 
half  long,  ft  would  cover  two -sevenths  of  the  area,  and 
would  contain  943  ems,  but  the  page  of  type  would  be 
deformed.  It  would  not  have  the  proper  proportions.  It 
would  he  better  to  shorten  it  somewhat,  so  as  to  diminish 
the  length  nearly  half  an  inch,  and  the  paper  in  propor- 
tion ;  but  the  samo  result  could  be  attained  by  taking  a 
sheet  of  paper  three  inches  wider,  making  it  3?  by  88. 
These  various  copies  are  known  as  large  paper  copies, 
and  aro  usually  printed  only  four  or  eight  pages  at  a 
time.  The  page  can  be  very  diminutive  in  proportion 
to  the  leaf,  the  size  being  only  one-fifth  or  one-sixth,  and 
the  proportions  are  often  determined  differently,  the 
outer  and  lower  edges  being  twice  the  width  of  the  upper 
and  inner.  Great  pains  should  he  taken  to  make  all  of 
the  pages  square  to  each  other,  with  the  same  margin 
every  whore  in  like  places.  The  Sending  or  distortion  of 
Chases  or  crossbars  will  frequently  throw  matter  out 
of  register  if  the  make-up  is  guided  only  by  their  edges. 
They  may  bo  thicker'  or  thinner  in  some  places  than  they 
should  be.  If  only  a  single  form  is  to  be  printed,  saw  a 
piece  of  furniture  just  a  little  wider  than  the  distance 
between  the  pages  which  are  companions,  and  then  cut 
it  down  somewhat  so  that  it  shall  he  a  tight  fit.  Try 
tbis  everywhere,  and  do  so  with  other  pieces  at  the  heads, 
the  feet  and  the  outer  margins  if  there  are  enough  pages 
for  them  to  come  together.  If  there  are  to  be  a  number 
of  forms  moke  a  gauge  with  notches.  It  is  well  to  take 
a  press  proof  on  an  important  book,  back  It  and  fold 
it,  and  then  examine  the  margin  to  see  whether  it  looks 
altogether  right. 

The  margins  of  dictionaries  and  other  books  in  triple 
columns  and  the  margins  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
are  not  governed  by  these  rules.  The  inside  margin  of 
a  newspaper  Is  usually  five-eighths  of  an  inch,  that  being 
the  thickness  of  the  chase,  but  occasionally  &  greater  mar- 
gin is  demanded.  An  inch  is  regarded  as  an  ample  out- 
side margin.  Large  books  ■which  are  thus  printed  for 
the  sake  of  economy  have  no  set  rules  as  to  margins. 
Enough  \s  given  at  the  back  to  allow  the  sewing  to  be 
properly  done,  and  enough  is  given  at  the  outer-  edges 
to  permit  the  binder  to  take  off  a  shaving  and  still  have 
a  little  white  paper.    In  cheap  hooks  bound  with  wire 


through  the  sides  it  Is  usual  to  leave  one-quarter  inch 
more  back  margin. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Tie  Yinne  lays  down  the  following 
rules : 

' '  Ne  ver  Impose  a  form  of  more  tluin  twelve  pages  with- 
out finding  out  whether  the  form  should  be  in  two  or 
more  sections,  For  paper  of  ordinary  thickness  sixteen 
pages  may  he  put  into  one  section ;  for  very  thick  paper 
the  section  should  be  of  eight  or  four  pages,  Forms  of 
twenty-four  pages  in  One  section  should  have  the  back 
margins  of  the  central  eight  pages  made  smaller  than  the 
buck  margins  of  other  pages  in  the  form.  Always  know 
tho  exact  si  zc  of  the  paper  before  you  begin  to  make  mar- 
gins. If  the  papor  is  not  to  bo  trimmed  make  it  up  to 
tho  size  in  inches  by  which  it  is  described  and  sold.  Do 
not  make  it  up  to  an  accidentally  selected  sheet,  which 
may  be  too  long  or  too  short.  If  paper  is  to  be  wet  find 
out  from  the  pressroom  or  warehouse  how  much  it  will 
probably  stretch  In  wetting,  nnd  allow  for  the  Increased 
Blsc.  Find  out  also  whether  the  proposed  form  of  pam- 
phlet will  be  Cut  or  uncut  as  to  margins ;  whether  it  will 
he  sewed  or  side  stitched ;  whether  it  win  be  bound  in  a 
Stiff  cloth  case  or  in  a  plain  paper  cover.  If  it  is  to  be 
side  stitched  or  bound  in  a  still  cloth  case  allow  more 
margin  in  the  back  than  you  would  for  a  sewed,  uncut 
and  paper-covered  pamphlet.  If  the  pamphlet  must  bo 
trimmed  to  a  fixed  size  be  sure  to  allow  enough  of  blank 
for  what  will  be  cut  off.  Always  make  up  margins  full 
to  fill  the  paper,  so  that  tbe  printed  sheet  can  be  truly 
folded  by  regularly  even  folds  of  the  paper.  Make  sure 
always  that  each  side  margin  on  the  outer  edge  of  the 
printed  sheet  is  exactly  One-half  of  the  broad  inner  mar- 
gin nearest  the  crossbars.  Verify  this  in  lftmo  forms  by 
folding  a  sheet  of  tho  paper  in  quarto  and  using  it  as  a 
measure  from  any  other  point  in  another  quarter.  If  it 
does  not  tally  the  margins  are  not  right.  Kever  send  a 
form  to  press  with  unbalanced  margins,  which  will  com- 
pel the  binder  to  cut  off  waste  before  he  begins  to  fold," 

Marginal  NoteB. — Usually  called  side-notes ;  some- 
times  incut  or  let  into  the  matter  at  tho  side.  Their 
space  Is  usually  abstracted  from  the  margin,  which  ac- 
cordingly must  be  generous.  They  are  usually  set  in 
nonpareil. 

Marginalia  (citas)  (Bp.). — Marginal  notes. 
Marcjinalien  (Ger.). — Side  or  marginal  notes. 
Marcjluo  lltal.). — Margin. 

Marinoni,  Hlppolyte,  a  celebrated  press-builder 
in  Paris,  was  born  in  that  city  on  September  7, 1833.  He 
attended  school  until  eleven  yoars  of  age,  when  he  en- 
tered a  machine-shop.  Afterwards  he  had  experience 
as  a  type-founder  and  pressman.  When  only  twenty 
years  of  age  he  engaged  in  manufacturing  presses,  then 
becoming  manager  for  G-aveaux,  who  was  building  ma- 
chines. In  1848  he  constructed  a  four-cylinder  machine 
of  the  type  familiar  to  Americans  as  Hoe's  lightning 
presses.  Two  years  afterwards,  with  two  colleagues,  ho 
started  a  macbWehop  in  the  rue  Vaugirard,  ■which  soon 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Marinoni  alone.  He  re- 
moved to  his  present  large  manufactoryin  1977.  His 
inventions  have  boon  very  numerous.  They  include  a 
folding-machine,  brought  out  in  1850,  and  improvements 
in  hydraulic  presses  and  lithographic  presses,  In  18T2 
he  made  the  first  French  web  press,  which  has  proved 
satisfactory,  many  improvements  having  been  added, 
Over  forty-five  patents  have  been  granted  his  house  for 
inventions  in  typographic  and  lithographic  presses,  Tho 
line  of  printing  machinery  made  by  him  Is  the  most  com- 
plete in  Europe,  and  shows  great  inventive  skill.  In  1870 
he  became  a  knight  of  ths  Legion  of  Honor,  and  in  18T8 
he  received  further  promotion  in  that  order. 

Marking-  Ink. — Indelible  ink,  used  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  hucn,  t&c. 

Marking  Up. — When  the  back  of  a  book  la  being 
marked  for  flexible  sewing. 
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MaxkB  Of  Correction*— The  corrections  ana  altera- 
tions marked  on  a  proof  sheet.    See  Proof-Headikg. 

Marks  of  Reference,— Signs  of  various  kinds  used 
for  notes.  Sometimes  superior  figures  or  letters  are  so 
used,    See  Rkfsrbnce  Mjlrks. 

Marmo  (Ital.). — An  imposing-stone. 

Mknnol  (Sp.). — Imposing-stone ;  formerly  also  ap- 
plied to  tlie  bed  of  a  hand-press,  which  at  first  consisted 
of  a  marble  slab. 

MarmosBtB  (Sp,).— Allegorical  cut. 

Marorruin  (Fr.). — Morocco. 

Marque  a  Couper  (Fr,),— The  line  whore  copy  te 
cut  off. 
Marquer  (Fr.).^To  mtirk. 
Marteau  (Fr.),— A  hammer, 

Marthena,  John  F.,  a  printer  of  Pittsburg,  born  ia 
that  city  on  August  38, 18B0,  went  to  tlie  printing  trade 
at  eleven  years  of  age,  his  father  having  been  a  printer 
before  him.  He  has  beim  an  enthusiastic  collector  of 
works  relating  to  printing,  aud  published  a  journal  called 
tbe  Quadrat,  which  bad  in  It  many  valuable  and  interest- 
ing things  relative  to  the  tut.  In  J  875  he  compiled  a 
Bibliography  of  Printing,  the  first  ever  issued.  He  car- 
ried on  business  f oi'  himself  for  some  time,  but  is  now 
the  superintendent  of  the  establishment  of  Joseph  Eich- 
baum  &  Co. 

Martillo  (Sp.).— Hammer. 

Martin,  William,  the  brother  of  Robert  Martin, 
Baskerville's  apprentice  and  successor,  acquired  much 
reputation  as  a  letter-founder  in  connection  with  the 
types  he  furnished  the  Shakespeare  Press  after  1700. 
He  was  first  employed  at  the  Birmingham  foundry,  and 
then  entered  the  service  of  William  Nlcol  as  a  punch- 
cutter.  He  died  in  1815. 

Martin,  William  Cook,  at  the  time  of  his  death  the 
oldest  employing  printer  in  New  York,  aod  the  president 
of  its  Typothfit»  for  seven  years,  'was  tbe  son  of  a  phy- 
sician and  bom  in  New  Jersey  on  January  13, 1811.  He 

enteral  the  print- 
ing office  Of  John 
O.  Totton,  at  9 
Bowery,  in  1833. 
His  time  was 
served  both  at 
press  and  case. 
He  wrought  as  a 
journeyman  for 
Mima  time  in  New 
York  and  in  Phil- 
adelphia, begin- 
ning business  pcr- 
manently  for 
himself  in  1835, 
although  he  had 
soma  little  time 
before  made  the 
same  experiment 
in  vain.  His  part- 
ner in  the  new 
venture,  who  was 
a  stationer,  be- 
came involved  «nd  failed  a  year  or  so  after,  and  Mr.  Martin 
assumed  the  entire  liabilities  of  tho  printing-office.  After 
years  of  economy  and  hard  work  he  succeeded  in  paying 
off  its  debts.  He  early  distinguished  himself  by  tho  neat- 
ness and  taste  of  his  work,  and  his  business  soon  became 

Srofitable,  His  office  was  located  at  111  John  street 
Tew  York,  for  over  forty  years.  He  was  a  member  of 
tbe  original  Typotheta;  and  chairman  of  the  printers 
at  tbeir  meeting  in  tlie  Aster  House  in  1873,  and  on  the 
reorganisation  of  the  Typothotsc  in  1883  was  chosen  its 
president,  a  position  he  held  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  printers'  convention  in  Chicago  in  1887, 
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together  with  R.  Banner  Smith  and  Howard  Lock  wood, 
and  had  much  to  do  with  shaping  tlie  organization  of  the 
United  Typothetas,  which  was  thcii  brought  into  exist- 
ence. He  was  a  delegate  to  each  of  the  succeeding  meet- 
ings, that  in  Boston  holng  tlie  lust.  In  1886  be  celebrated 
tlie  tiftietli  anniversary  of  his  entrance  into  business  by  a 
dinner  at  tlie  Brunswick  Hotel,  where  be  made  a  speech 
giving  many  particulars  of  his  life  and  noting  many  Im- 
provements in  the  art  sinco  he  began  as  a  workman.  Ho 
maintained  his  strength  and  his  attention  to  his  calling 
until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  which  happened  on 
May  4, 1691.  By  his  will  be  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money 
to  the  library  of  the  New  York  TypothetfB,  and  to  this 
his  family  added  a  number  of  books,  medals  and  a  bronze 
bust  of  Gutenberg,  which  bad  originally  been  presented 
to  him  by  tlie  printers,  It  is  believed  that  be  was  longer 
an  employing  printer  in  New  York  than  any  other  person 
who  ever  carried  on  business  there, 

Mary. — If  none  of  tho  nicks  appears  uppermost  in 
throwing  or  j  effing  with  quadrats  the  throw  is  called  a 
Mary, — Jmobi. 

Maryland. — One  of  the  Unltod  States.  It  was  ooo 
of  those  in  which  the  art  of  printing  was  exercised  he- 
fore  the  Revolution,  it  having  been  begun  by  William 
Qoddard  in  1773  at  Baltimore,  and  by  William  Parks  in 
1731  at  Annapolis.  Jonas  Green  was  also  a  printer  at 
Annapolis  from  1745.  Witb  the  exception  of  Baltimore 
there  are  no  large  cities  in  the  State,  and  that  city  has 
never  been  the  seat  of  a  large  publishing  industry.  It 
has  many  printing-offices,  but  most  arc  upon  a  small 
scale,  Tlie  total  number  of  newspapers  published  In  tlie 
State  in  1810  was  21 ;  in  1840,  45 ;  1850,  68;  1860,  57 ; 
1870,  88 ;  I860,  148 ;  1800, 178.  In  1880  there  were  15 
dailies  and  133  other  publications,  and  in  1890  there  were 
14  dallies  and  164  other  newspapers  and  magazines. 
There  are  three  type-foundries  in  this  State  and  one 
printing-press  manufactory. 

Mase&Clia&ettS. — One  of  tbe  New  England  States, 
and  the  British  colony  into  which  was  first  introduced 
the  art  of  printing,  This  was  at  Oam bridge ,  Harvard 
College  then  needed  a  press,  and  it  was  thought  that  if 
one  were  established  there  it  would  do  a  valuable  work 
in  converting  the  Ind  lans.  The  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
this  press  were  contributed  or  collected  by  the  Rev.  Joss 
Glover,  a  Dissenting  minister,  who  died  on  the  voyago 
across  tlie  Atlantic  in  1638,  and  the  work  was  begun  in 
Cambridge  by  tbe  college  authorities  under  control  of 
the  Rev.  Ilenry  Du nster,  who  married  O  lover's  widow. 
The  actual  workman  was  Stephen  Daye,  who  in  time 
was  superseded  by  Samuel  Green,  who  with  his  family 
continued  work  there  for  more  than  sixty  years  after  the 
arrival  of  the  types,  Boston,  however,  was  growing  very 
rapidly,  and  in  1076  a  printing-office  was  begun  there. 
It  was  Soon  followed  by  others,  and  by  tho  year  1730  its 
press  was  surpassed  in  fertility  only  by  London  and  one 
or  two  other  towns  under  the  English  crown.  The  first 
Boston  printer  was  John  Foster,  who  w:is  succeeded  by 
Bewail,  Glen,  Green  and  Pierce.  Printing  stopped  in 
Cambridge  soon  after  1703,  when  Samuel  Green  died. 
The  art  was  diligently  pursued  in  Boston  during  the  colo- 
nial era,  and  tbe  city  remained  during  all  that  time  tbe 
chief  centre  of  publishing  activity.  One  copy  of  a  news- 
paper mis  Issued  there  in  1690,  but  further  publication 
was  forbidden  by  the  authorities,  In  1704  the  Boston 
Nows-Letter  was  issued ;  in  171ft  the  Boston  Gazette,  and 
in  1731  tlie  New  England  Courant.  It  was  in  the  office 
of  this  latter  journal,  conducted  by  James  Franklin,  that 
Benjamin  Franklin  served  bis  time,  and  there  he  began 
writing  for  the  public.  Booksellers  began  to  appear  in 
Boston  in  1658,  and  more  book-stores  were  maintained 
in  that  one  town  than  In  all  of  the  others  in  New  Eng- 
land, New  York  and  Now  Jersey  collectively.  Michel- 
son,  whose  other  name  is  not  known,  attempted  to  start 
a  type-foundry  in  Boston  in  1768,  but  was  unsuccessful, 
All  type  was  then  imported  from  Great  Britain,  as  were 
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well-made  printing-presses  and  goad  ink,  though  Rogers 
A  Fowle,  in  Boston,  were  an  exooption  about  1750,  A 
paper-mill  was  erected  at  Milton  about  17S0,  and  in  1370 
there  were  three  small  mills  in  all.  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolutionary  outbreak  there  were  five  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  and  sis  or  seven  distinct  printers.  Up 
to  the  year  1705  there  had  been  established  in  the  colonies 
forty-three  newspapers,  of  which  Massachusetts  had 
eleven.  Four  were  existing  In  1754,  and  act  veil  In  1775, 
Other  towns  in  which  priu ting  was  carried  on  before  or 
during  the  Revolution  were  Salem,  Newburyport  and 
"Worcester,  and  Immediately  after  Northampton,  Pitts- 
field,  Stockhrldge,  Greenfield  and  Leominster.  AU  of 
these  were  before  1800.  Printing  sprang  up  with  activ- 
ity as  soon  as  peace  returned,  find  Boston  and  Worcester 
iu  particular  did  much  publishing/.  Iu  the  Litter  city 
Isamh  Thomas,  the  largest  publisher  of  his  day,  and  en- 
titled bj  a  French  traveler  the  Didot  of  America,  issued 
tho  Scriptures  in  mauy  forms.  He  was  an  early  Ameri- 
can music  printer  f mm  type  and  the  first  wlio  published 
ail  entire  book  in  Greek.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  hal £ 
century  following  17&0  was  the  printing  of  standard 
books,  such  as  histories,  concordances  imd  commentaries, 
in  little  villages  throughout  this  State  on  onteTS  from 
New  York  or  Boston  booksellers,  but  occusionally  On 
their  own  account,  Audovcr  for  very  many  years  kept 
up  an  establishment  of  this  kind,  where  work  was  exe- 
cuted in  Oriental  languages  when  necessary.  In  later 
years  Massachusetts  has  been  a  very  active  book-publish- 
ing region,  this  being  very  hugely  due  to  the  fact  that 
Harvard  College  is  located  there  and  there  are  many  resi- 
dent ait  thorn  in  Boston.  Capital  is  abundant  and  labor 
efficient.  In  job  printing  much  is  now  turned  out  in 
Springfield,  Worcester  and  Boston,  and  iuthc  latter  city 
there  Is  much  lithographic  and  steel-plate  work,  Type- 
founding  has  been  carried  on  since  1816,  and  bookbind- 
ing is  an  important  industry,  Massachusetts  is  the  most 
important  State  in  paper-making,  value  of  product  con- 
sidered, 

Newspapers  are  now  published  In  every  county  of  this 
State.  The  whole  number  in  1910  was  S3 ;  in  1840,  01 ; 
1850,  309  ;  18«0,  333  :  1870,  859  ;  1880,  437  ;  1890,  «85. 
Those  issued  in  I860  were  39  dailios,  all  others  being 
386 ;  in  1890,  57  dailies  and  038  other  periodicals.  Of 
these  340  are  in  Boston.  Other  principal  newspaper- 
publishing  cities  are  Worcester,  Lowell  and  Springfield. 
The  State  stood  in  1890  the  ninth  in  number  of  different 
periodicals  published,  and  the  fourth  In  amount  of  aggre- 
gate number  of  copies  circulated  each  Issue,  being  onc- 
fif  teenth  of  tha  whole,  although  the  area  of  the  State  is 
only  one  four-hundredth  of  the  whole  and  its  population 
a  fortieth. 

Master  Printer.  ^-The  employer  and  head  of  a 
printing-office. 

Mater  (Ger.) .— The  nut  of  a  screw. 

Materia  (8p.),— Matter.  In  Spanish,  applied  to  the 
text  of  a  work  when  this  bus  notes  or  references.  Some- 
times also  roller  composition. 

Materia  (Ital,). — The  mixture  of  lead  and  antimony 
which  is  used  in  type  metal. 

Material. — The  collective  tools  and  machinery  of  a 
printing-Office,  called  plant  in  England,    Within  a  few 

years  this  term  has  also  been  introduced  into  America. 

Material©  (ltd!.].— The  totality  of  type,  presses  and 
other  Stock  Which  composes  a  printing-oIHce. 

Mathematical  Slgna. — Various  characters  used  in 
relation  to  mathematics.    See  Ai^ebra. 

Matrice  (Fr.).— Matrix . 

Matrix. — The  sunken  molds  in  which  type  is  cast, 
produced  by  an  impression  from  a  punch.  See  TVPB- 
Founding.  It  is  also  tho  mold  made  from  a  page  of 
type  in  stereotyping  or  electrotyping.  The  plural  is 
matrices,  but  it  U  frequently  used  an  matrixes, 
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Matrix  (Sp,). — Matrix ;  form  or  engraving  used  for 
electrotypiug  or  stereotyping. 

Matter. — The  series  of  the  discourse  of  the  composi- 
tor's copy;  also  the  letter,  when  composed,  is  called 
matter.— Stowa: 

MayllscuLft,  (Sp.).— Capital  letter. 

Mafcarin  Bible.— The  Riblu  of  forty- two  lines, 
which  was  discovered  in  the  library  of  Cardinal  MaEarin 
two  hundred  years  after  the  printing.  It  was  net  then 
known  that  there  was  another  edition  of  the  Bible  of 
about  the  same  date.  Moi-e  than  twenty  copies  of  this 
edition,  seven  being  in  vellum,  have  since  been  found. 

Mazo  (Sp.).— Mallet. 

Maaorral  (Sp.).— Solid  matter,  with  few  breaks  or 
blank-tines. 

Mazzuola  (Ital.).— A  mullet. 

Measure. — The  width  of  a  page  or  column  in  tho 
type  portion,  To  gauge  a  measure  unscrew  the  stick, 
move  the  knee  up  or  down  until  the  stick  holds  exactly 
the  measure,  and  then  secure  the  knee  in  position.  The 
French  and  German  words  applied  to  this  also  mean  to 
justify,  which  is  never  used  In  America  except  to  express 
the  proper  hardness  of  a  line.  Measures  are  generally 
made  in  book  offices  to  pica  ems,  but  sometimes  in  nar- 
row Or  double-column  matter  an  en  is  used  in  addition. 
These  will  not  match  exactly  to  other  sizes  of  type.  On 
narrow  measures  the  Compositor  is  entitled  to  an  allow- 
ance of  two  or  three  cents  a  thousand  ems.  This  would 
be  applicable  to  measures  below  sixteen  or  seventeen  ems 
of  the  size  of  type  used,  but  if  below  thirteen  the  work 
Should  be  done  on  time,  as  the  compositor  will  have  too 
much  trouble  with  his  matter.  The  narrowost  measure 
in  greatest  use  is  Sixteen  or  seventeen  ems  of  long  primer 
on  country  papers ;  the  widest  is  foolscap,  or  thirty-eight 
ems  of  pica.  Half  measure  is  where  the  measure  is  divid- 
ed into  two  for  convenience  in  tabular  work ;  scant  half 
measure  is  where  an  allowance  has  been  made  for  a  col- 
umn rule  or  reglet  to  go  between  the  two  parts,  Third 
measure  is  when  a  third  of  the  total  fa  taken,  and  scant 
third  measure  is  where,  in  making  up  the  stick,  an  allow- 
ance is  made  for  two  column  rules  or  reglcts.  Thus  In 
a  measure  of  tiilrty-tlirce  ems  of  brevier  third  measure 
would  be  eleven  ems.  If  the  rules  were  of  the  thickness 
of  six  to  pica  two  would  be  equal  to  a  third  of  a  pica,  or 
two-thirds  of  a  nonpareil.  Dtiluetliig  these  there  would 
be  about  thirty-two  ems  and  an  en  to  be  divided  into 
three  pails,  each  of  these  then  being  ten  cms  and  four 
nve-ern  spaces.  Measures  should  ulways  be  set  from 
gauges  when  possible.  If  in  ems  the  letter  m  is  turned 
sidewise,  us : 

Commonly,  however,  this  la  done  from  leads  or  from 
leaded  matter.  If  with  m's  or  quadrats  a  thickness  of 
paper  should  be  allowed  for  play,  This,  of  course,  can- 
not be  done  In  each  narrow  column  as  used  in  tabular 
matter.  The  object  in  run-on  matter  is  to  nvikc  the  line 
just  enough  longer  than  the  leads  so  that  when  thor- 
oughly looked  up  the  leads  and  the  matter  shall  he  of 
exactly  the  same  length.  Half  mcasuro  and  third  meas- 
ure on  newspaper's  are  gauged  with  brass  blocks  of  ex- 
actly the  right  size.  The  slide  or  knee  of  tho  stick  is 
pressed  up  close  against  the  block. 

Measurement. — A  determination,  by  certain  rales, 
of  the  amount  of  type  set  by  a  compositor.  As  gener- 
ally practiced  in  America  it  consists  in  multiplying  the 
length  of  the  lines  in  ems  by  the  number  of  lines.  In 
England  the  determination  is  made  by  ens.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  early  printers  worked  by  the  piece,  hot 
was  there  any  pioco  sonic  anywhere  known  to  the  trade 
before  about  1760.  Men  were  paid  on  account  of  their 
supposed  rapacity .  Shortly  after  this,  about  1 7(18,  James 
Smellie,  an  Edinburgh  printer,  afterwards  eminent  as  a 
scientific  man,  devised  a  scale  by  winch  the  amount  of 
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labor  done  could  be  more  exactly  ascertained.  The  price 
paid  in  Edinburgh  at  that  time  was  two  pence  halfpenny 
a  thousand  ems.  Piece-work  became  common  in  London, 
but  the  value  seems  to  have  boen  decided  by  accident,  and 
in  1785  tbe  workmen  Cdme  together,  called  upon  the  mas- 
ter pTi  ntcrs  mid  nr^ed  a  change  in  the  scale.  Before  this 
they  had  been  receiving  on  brevier  four  pence,  but  after 
this  the  charge  was  four  pence  and  a  halfpenny.  The 
folios,  blank  linen  below  the  folios,  and  the  foot-lines 
were  not  then  included.  Prices  were  raised  at  intervals 
of  a  few  years,  little  by  little,  and  clauses  were  added  to 
increase  the  price  upon  some  special  work,  until  the  scale 
was  somewhat  near  what  It  is  now.  In  Hew  York  a 
sicale  has  existed  since  1800,  when  compositors  received 
twenty-five  cents  per  thousand  ems.  Nearly  all  of  the 
work,  however,  was  done  by  the  week  at  seven  dollars 
a  week.  As  newspapers  became  numerous  and  strong  a 
piece  scale  was  introduced  upon  them,  which  had  not  be- 
fore been  done.  Its  introduction  on  newspapers  in  Now 
York  was  about  1880,  At  present  all  worlt  possible  is 
executed  by  the  piece,  as  there  is  less  danger  of  loss  on 
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In  tying  np  a  page  use  fine  twine,  winding 
it  four  or  live  times  round  it,  and  fastening  at. 
the  right-hand  comet  by  thrusting  a  noose  of 
it  between  tbe  several  turnings  and  the  matter 
with  the  rule,  and  drawing  it  perfectly  tight, 
taking  care  always  to  keep  the  end  of  the  cord 
on  the  face  of  the  pags.  While  tying  it,  keep 
the  forefingei  of  the  left  hand  tight  on  the  cor- 
ner, to  prevent  the  page  fro  m  being  d  rawn  aeid  0. 
Tho  twine  being  fastened,  the  compositor  re- 
moves the  page  from  the  ledges  of  the  galley, 
to  Bee  if  the  turns  of  cord  lie  about  the  lnitialo 
of  the  etj auk  of  the  letter;  if  they  lie  too  high 
—as  most  commonly  they  do— hethrnsU  the  in 
lower;  and  if  the  page  ce  not  too  broad,  he 
l&oes  the  fore  and  middle  finger  of  hia  right 
and  on  the  orf  aide  of  the  head  of  the  page,  and 
liis  thumb  on  thu  near ;  than,  bending  his  other 
fi  ngflfs  n  nder,  he  presses  them  fi  r  mly  agains  t  tb  e 
head  of  the  page;  he  next  places  the  lingers  of 
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estimates,  and  as  men  need  not  be  looked  after  so  wire- 
fully  J  u  order  to  get  out  a  max  Imuni  of  work.  In  theory, 
all  measurements  in  this  country  are  a  determination  of 
the  number  of  ema  set,  and  in  England  of  the  number 
of  ens,  Practically,  howeveT,  from  the  complexity  of 
the  scale,  the  custom  of  including  certain  parts  of  a  form 
which  are  not  really  set,  and  from  the  ffiot  tliat  there 
must  necessarily  be  greater  allowances  op  some  matter 
than  on  others,  it  is  not  easy  always  to  state  what  should 
bo  paid  to  a  piece  compositor,  and  compositors  and  em- 
ployers have  both  tried  to  find  some  way  to  ascertain 
with  certainty  the  proper  amount.  All  are  agreed  that 
on  intricate  work  the  compositor  should  get  more  than 
on  ordinary  work  for  the  same  number  of  ems,  and  that 
a  compoaitoi'  of  undoubted  skill  ought  to  be  able,  by  a 
truly  adjusted  scale,  to  imke  the  same  amount  each  day  ; 
but  in  effecting  this  difficulties  are  encountered.  The 
handwriting  of  a  person  like  Jxjrd  Byron  or  the  manu- 
script of  a  writer  in  a  foreign  language  is  composed  very 
slowly  and  painfully.  From  three  to  four  thousand  cms 
a  day  would  bo  a  good  day's  work  on  such  copy.  All 
manuscript  involves  extra  care.  There  are  also  differ- 
ences to  he  mode  where  an  excessive  amount  of  Italic  Is 
used,  where  points  and  figures  are  numerous,  where 
words  In  foreign  languages  are  interspersed,  and  in  fact 
in  every  case  where  work  Is  retarded.  Different  rates 
are  paid  in  most  places  on  leaded  and  reprint  mutter,  and 
there  is  a  variety  of  usage  in  regard  to  the  compensation 


where  there  are  Cuts  Or  where  previously  composed  mat- 
ter is  to  be  altered.  In  every  case  where  these  differences 
make,  a  Sensible  retardation  of  the  Speed  of  tho  workman 
he  should  receive  extra  compensation,  and  in  most  scales 
this  is  done  as  far  as  is  practicable.  The  person  who 
measures  is  responsible  for  making  this  allowance,  and 
it  should  neither  be  more  nor  less  than  the  custom  of  the 
trade  in  the  locality.  If  it  is  more  it  injures  the  estab- 
lishment where  lie  is  employed ;  if  it  is  less  the  workman 
is  at  a  disadvantage.  There  is  one  respect,  however,  in 
which  employers  and  employed  alike  are  injured,  and 
of  which  no  scale  takes  cognizance.  It  is  in  regard  to 
Ylie  thickness  of  type. 

The  present  scales  take  no  note  of  any  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  type,  except  when  moasuTcd  Tip  and  down  the 
column  or  page.  An  arbitrary  rule  is  made  by  many 
scales  in  declaring  that  if  the  type  is  unduly  thin  it  shall 
bo  measured  as  the  next  type  smaller,  hut  none  has  any 
provision  by  which  a  thin  type,  coming  within  the  recog- 
nized rule,  shall  be  paid  for  at  a  greater  rate  than  a  thick 
type,  or  by  which  the  compensation  for  the  latter  is  less- 
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In  tying  up  a  page  use  fine  twine, 
■winding  it  four  or  five  times  round  it, 
and  fastening  at  the  right-hand  corner 
by  thrusting  a  noose  of  it  between  the 
several  turnings  and  the  matter  with 
the  f  tile,  and  drawing  it  perfectly  tight, 
taking  care  always  to  keep  the  end  of 
the  cord  on  the  face  of  the  page,  While 
tying  it,  keep  the  forefinger  of  the  left 
hand  tight  on  the  corner,  to  prevent  the 
page  from  being  drawn  aside,  The 
twine  being  fastened,  the  oompositor 
removes  the  page  from  the  ledges  of  the 
galley,  to  gee  if  the  tarns  of  cord  He 
about  the  middle  of  the  shank  of  the  let- 
ter ;  if  they  lie  too  high— as  most  com- 
monly they  do — he  thrusts  them  lower ; 
and  if  the  page  be  not  too  broad,  he 
places  the  fore  and  middle  finger  of  his 
right  hand  on  the  off  side  of  the  head  of 

WISE  BRETTBR. 


enfld.  The  provision  by  which  minion,  for  instance,  Is 
measured  as  nonpareil  is  manifestly  uniuBt.  The  aver- 
age minion  is  SO  or  ST  per  cent,  larger  than  the  average 
nonpareil,  and  a  very  slight  reduction  in  the  set  (or  thick- 
ness) of  the  former  would  practically  give  the  compositor 
employed  upon-  it,  at  forty  cents  a  thousand,  pay  at  the 
rutc  of  fifty-one  or  fifty-two  cents  a  thousand.  The  nor- 
mal face  of  good  type  in  pica,  small  pica  and  long  primer 
is  about  twclvo  or  twelve  and  a  half  ems  ;  in  bourgeois, 
brevier  and  minion  it  is  about  thirteen  or  thirteen  and  a 
half  ems,  and  in  nonpareil  thirteen  and  a  half  or  fourteen 
cms.  Anything  beyond  this  is  a  deformity  or  a  special 
type,  made  for  some  particular  purpose.  The  scale, 
however,  of  the  New  York  union  calls  for  thirteen  ems 
on  pifla  to  bourgeois,  fourteen  cms  on  brevier  and  min- 
ion, fifteen  on  nonpareil  and  sixteen  on  agate.  If  pica 
measures  twelve  ems  and  three-quarters  It  becomes 
counted  as  small  pica,  and  if  minion  is  fourteen  and 
seven-oi  ghths  it  is  reckoned  as  nonparei  I.  No  allowance, 
however.  La  made  where  the  pica  measures  thirteen  ems 
and  a  half  or  minion  sixteen  ems.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  the  workmen  are  continually  demanding  a  greater 
thickness  of  type.  Some  Is  now  made  which  measures 
seventeen  erne  and  half  to  the  alphabet.  An  equitable 
method  would  be  to  lessen  the  price  on  wide  type  and 
increase  it  on  thin  type.  With  this  end  in  view  Iff.  B, 
MacKellar  of  Philadelphia  has  proposed  tliat  the  old 
Standard  of  measurement  by  ems  shall  be  abandoned, 
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and  that  a  new  standard  shall  be  Adopted  of  m*a,  or  the 
number  of  the  latter  m  which  can  be  contained  in  a  line, 
This  is  the  thickest  of  tho  lowercase  characters,  and 
bears  a  certain  proportion  to  ali  other  characters,  and  as 
a  further  guaranty  ho  proposes  that  the  alphabet  of 
twenty -sis  letters  shall  be  of the  same  thickness  us  fifteen 
m's.  In  the  example  given  of  two breviors,  one  is  much 
thicker  than  the  other.  Five  lines  of  the  one  equal  in 
respect  to  the  number  of  words  set  six  lines  of  the  other. 
Ono  line  contains  twenty-one  m's  and  the  other  twenty- 
five,  although  both  are  brevier  and  each  alike  measures 
for  payment  twenty -one  ems.  The  advantages  which  he 
claims  are  that  the  now  method  will  secure  the  composi- 
tor a  just  and  equal  compensation  for  setting  any  variety 
of  lean  or  fat  type  ;  it  leaves  the  selection  of  faces  to  the 
printer  or  publisher,  and  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
faces  as  at  present  made  By  type-founders.  Type  of  ex- 
tra condensation  Is  required  by  publishers  on  such  books 
as  dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias,  and  this  plan  would 
enable  them  to  use  the  style  which  their  experience  dic- 
tates.   The  system  seems  to  be  good  and  deserves  trial. 

In  measuring  on  8  newspaper  the  most  common  plan 
is  for  the  compositor  to  paste  together  all  of  his  slips  of 
proof,  called  commonly 1 '  dupes,  a  contraction  of  dupli- 
cates, Each  size  is  pasted  by  itself,  the  agate  with 
agate,  the  nonpareil  with  nonpareil,  and  so  on.  When 
the  proofs  are  taken  on  the  proof-press  a  second  proof 
is  also  pulled  on  a  different  colored  paper,  and  upon  this 
a  wheel  with  an  arabesque,  a  geometrical  or  a  lettered 
device,  which  has  been  inked,  is  rolled.  Practically  this 
is  a  black  band,  the  design  only  showing  well  enough  for 
identification.  It  is  from  the  width  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  passes  over  the 
face  of  the  reading  matter,  but  at  one  end.  Without 
this  mark  upon  the  galley  no  matter  is  paid  for.  The 
prover  keeps  this  wheel  tinder  his  control,  and  when  he 
leaves  the  office  he  locks  it  up.  On  a  morning  paper 
these  proofs  arc  taken  the  next  morning  and  are  cut 
apart,  each  compositor  having  his  slips  in  a  pile  by  them- 
selves. They  are  first  distributed  into  four  or  five  heaps, 
and  than  each  of  these  again  into  A  number.  The  work 
of  each  man  is  placed  in  an  envelope  and  laid  upon  his 
case.  In  this  separation  the  Cutter  only  knows  the  stand. 
Every  one  is  numbered,  and  every  take  has  at  its  head1  a 
slug  by  which  that  number  is  expressed,  Tiie  office  does 
not  know  the  individual  who  set  the  type.  The  regular 
and  two  substitutes  may  be  on  the  frtyne  during  tlie  weak. 
Each  takes  his  proofs  from  the  envelopes  and  keep*  them 
himself.  It  is  a  bad  policy  to  have  the  substitute  de- 
pending upon  a  regular  for  his  pay.  The  slips,  after  hav- 
ing been  divided  as  to  type,  are  pasted  so  that  they  are 
continuous,  and  once  a  week  they  are  measured,  It  is 
rare  that  this  is  done  every  day,  although  in  some  offices 
more  or  less  Is  thus  done  for  the  convenience  of  the  work- 
man. The  measuring  is  generally  performed  with  a 
string  having  a  knot  at  one  end,  The  cord  Is  as  long  as 
any  compositor  is  likely  to  require  for  his  slips,  and  while 
passing  over  the  proofs  an  allowance  is  made  for  pricc- 
and-a-iialf  and  double-price  matter.  Then  the  string  Ib 
placed  against  a  table  giving  tho  number  of  lines  and 
their  contents,  or  simply  the  number  of  lines,  the  con- 
tents being  afterwards  reckoned  up.  All  sizes  are  added 
together,  with  allowances  for  alteratien  from  copy  and 
time-work,  and  the  amount  is  carried  out.  On  am  till 
newspapers  and  formerly  on  all  newspapers  the  compos- 
itor ascertained  how  much  he  had  set  Dy  marking  the 
newspaper  with  some  peculiar  device,  but  this  is  now 
generally  done  away  with.    See  Duplicate. 

In  bcokwork  the  compositor  has  his  name  written  on 
the  first  page  of  his  eopy,  just  where  he  begins,  After  the 
first  proofs  are  returned  to  Hie  proof-reader  and  he  has 
compared  them  with  the  revises,  he  writes  his  initials  on 
the  matter  at  its  beginning  and  at  the  beginning  of  each 
galley,  The  proofs  are  afterwords  cut  apart  and  given 
to  the  respective  compositors.  Those  which  are  of  the 
same  width  and  size  of  type  are  pasted  together.  They 
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are  then  measured  by  the  foreman,  who  must  compute 
by  multiplication  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  Hie 
proofs.  Formerly  they  were  computed  by  pages,  and  a 
resort  to  special  calculation  was  rarely  necessary.  When 
the  compositor  makes  up  he  measures  every  page  in  the 
form  which  contains  a  line  of  matter  as  a  full  page,  but 
does  not  now  estimate  pages  wholly  blank.  Cuts  are 
also  measured  in  this  case,  but  full  pages  are  not  charged 
when  made  up  by  the  office. 

The  master  printer  charges  for  every  page  in  whieh 
there  is  a  word  of  composition  or  a  cut  ag  a  full  page 
according  to  the  size  of  type  in  which  it  is.  The  f cot- 
line,  although  it  does  riot  show,  is  included  with  the 
other.  Where  small  type  has  been  introduced  here  and 
there  it  is  to  be  computed  according  to  its  body.  Full 
blanks  occurring  in  the  book  are  to  bo  charged  for  as 
text,  but  not  those  pages  coming  after  the  ending  of  a 
book,  as  for  instance  wnere  a  work  ends  on  the  eleventh 
page  of  a  sixteen-page  form.  Jobs  when  measured  are 
calculated  according  to  the  type  most  used,  but  if  (litre 
are  two  differing  much  then  the  smaller  is  faiken.  News- 
papers count  from  the  top  of  pugc  to  the  bottom,  and 
from  one  side  completely  across.  This  includes  the  head, 
column  rules  and  bead  rules.  If  they  arc  over  or  in  pages 
with  fresh  matter  tho  rules  are  charged  at  that  rate ;  if 
they  arc  in  standing  matter  they  are  charged  for  the  same 
as  that  No  extra-price  matter  is  placed  in  the  bill  to  a 
customer  at  only  the  advance  which  the  compositor  re- 
ceives ;  it  eertaiuly  is  worth  once  and  three-quarters,  and 
generally  should  take  a  double  price.  See  for  this  whole 
subject  Scale  of  Pwcbs  and  Cost  of  FnonucTHm, 

M&canique  (Fr.).— The  machine,  tho  press. 

Medlmrst  Press. — An  iron  hand-press  which  was  In 
use  in  England  seventy  years  ago.  Instead  of  a  screw, 
rods  which  were  slightly  inclined  when  tlie  press  Was  at 
rest  were  made  by  a  circular  motion  to  assume  an  upright 
position,  thus  forcing  the  platen  to  descend, 

Media  Unea>  (Sp.).— En  quadrat, 

Mediaeval, — In  England  a  modernized  old  style. 
This  term  is  used  in  America  to  denote  a  very  black  type 
of  peculiar  shape. 

Median-Folio  (Got).— Demy  folio. 

MedLonilea  (Bp,), — Bide  pieces  of  furniture  in  Im- 
posing. 

Modtcal  Contractions, — Abbreviated  words  used 
in  medical  works.  These  must  be  sought  in  medical 
books.  It  Is  advisable  for  any  printing-office  which  has 
a  work  on  medicine  to  print  to  purchase  a  dictionary  of 
the  words  uaed  in  tliat  calling.  The  special  terms  are 
very  numerous. 

Medical  Signs- — Signs  and  characters  appertaining 
to  medicine. 

Medlda  (Sp.), — Measure ;  width  of  matter  or  length 
of  page.  Medida  tipografica,  type-measure.  See  Trro- 
mktbo, 

Medio  PulltO  (Sp.). — Circle  (of  brass  rule). 

Medium.— A  size  of  printing- paper,  19  by  34  inches ; 
writing,  18  by  28  inches.  This  when  doubted  is  the  prin- 
cipal size  In  which  book-paper  is  made  in  America,  and 
is  found  in  more  weights  and  qualities  than  any  other, 

MeltJOUmie, — A  city  Sn  Victoria,  Australia,  whieh 
has  grown  with  great  rapidity  since  its  foundation  in 
1835.  It  is  a  very  active  and  enterprising  town  and  the 
seat  of  mueh  business.  The  newspapers  published  there 
■will  compare  with  the  greatest  in  Chicago  or  W*-.w_York, 
and  have  palatial  buildings,  The  government  printing- 
office  employs  three  hundred  and  forty  persons,  and 
there  are  besides  several  other  large  offices  and  many 
small  ones. 

Meltincj-Kettle,— A  utensil  employed  for  melting 
down  composition  for  making  rollers,    Bee  ROLLERS. 

Membrete  (Sp,).— Slde-lieading  on  note-heads,  let- 
ter-heads, circulars,  &e. 
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Monamiu,  Sobfixt  S.,  was  bora  in  Newtown  Stew- 
art, County  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  on  December  %,  1B33,  and 
died  la  Philadelphia  on  April  Ifl,  ]Hr,  Menaniin 

began  to  learn  the  printer's  trade  in  Philadelphia,  'with 
T.  K.  &  P.  Q.  Collins,  but  after  finishing  a  part  of  lib 
apprenticeship  there  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York, 
where  he  was  for  a  considerable  time  with  D.  Applcton 
&  Co.  During  this  period  he  was  very  activo  in  the 
Typographical  Society,  and  was  repeatedly  elected  one 
of  its  officers.  In  18C4  he  obtained  employment  upon 
the  Printer,  which  had  connected  with,  it  a  printer's  ware- 
house, and  neit  year  Mr.  Menamin  determined  to  go  to 
Philndclphia  and  begin  a.  similar  warehouse  there.  He 
did  BO,  also  publishing  the  Printers'  Circular,  which  was 
for  many  years  the  only  printing  journal  issued  in  Amer- 
ica, other  than  the  circulars  sent  ont  by  type-founders. 
In  this  periodical  lie  reprinted  Southward's  Dictionary  of 
Printing,  advanee  sheets  having  been  sent  him  from  the 
other  aide,  out  wftk  considerable  additions.  The  next 
year,  under  the  editorship  of  J.  Luther  Ring  wait  and 
Jessie  Kiagwalt,  it  was  published  as  an  Encyclopedia  of 
Printing.  Up  to  the  appearance  of  this  present  work  it 
was  the  largest  and  fullest  book  upon  printing  in  the 
English  language,  containing  a  vast  amount  of  fiiforma- 
tion  not  elsewhere  to  bo  found,  and  reflecting  much  credit 
upon  the  editors  and  Mr.  Menamin.  Some  yeitrs  after  he 
had  removed  to  Philadelphia  he  purchased  the  machine- 
shop  and  press-huilding  manufactory  of  Frederick  Bron- 
strup,  who  In  turn  was  the  successor  of  Adam  Ramagc, 
and  later  was  interested  in  the  Feistcr  Company.  He 
was  a  deleft*  to  the  International  Typographical  Union 
from  New  York,  and  always  retained  li is  mterest  In  that 
organization,  as  well  as  In  the  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  Typographical  Societies,  For  fifteen  years  lie  wag 
secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Editorial  Association,  and 
in  1884  was  its  president. 

Mantel,  John,  the  first  printer  in  Strasbourg,  has 
often  been  declared  to  be  the  inventor  of  printing.  He 
died  in  the  year  1478. 

Mentz.— A  city  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  in  Germany, 
famous  as  the  place  where  books  wore  first  printed.  It 
is  on  the  Bhine,  nearly  a,t  its  i unction  with  the  Main, 
and  it,  is  within  ft  few  miles  of  Wiesbaden.  Its  popula- 
tion is  now  about  forty  thousand.  Before  Gutenberg's 
time  it  had  been  a  very  important  city,  In  the  Guten- 
berg-Plate is  Thorwaldsen's  statue  of  Gutenberg.  The 
name  of  this  city  is  frequently  printed  Mayence,  which 
Is  the  Trench  form.  It  now  has  twenty  printing-offices, 
fourteen  of  which  use  steam  or  gas  power.  Five  dal!y 
and  two  weekly  papers  are  published  there. 

Mercury, — A  favorite  title  for  newspapers  from  the 
earliest  date,  derived  from  Mereury,  the  messenger  of 
the  gods.  Two  centuries  ago  the  term  Mercury  was 
applied  to  one  who  sold  or  delivered  newspapers,  pam- 
phlets or  news-letters, 

Meredith,  Hugh,  was  a  partner  of  Franklin  for 
some  time.  He  was  born  la  Pennsylvania,  and  was  bred 
a  farmer,  but  went  to  Philadelphia  when  he  was  thirty 
years  of  age  to  learn  printing.  He  was  on  honest  and 
sensible  man,  but  addicted  to  drinking.  Franklin  was 
for  some  time  acquainted  with  him  before  they  went  into 
paitoerahip,  for  which  Meredith's  father  furnished  the 
money.  Finding  him  of  little  value,  Franklin  in  1720 
gave  him  thirty  pounds  and  a.  saddle  for  his  share,  and 
Meredith  went  with  a  number  of  ins  friends,  who  were 
farmers,  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  settled. 

Mergen  thaler  Machine. — A  machine  for  assem- 
bling matrices  and  casting  a  line  of  type  at  once,  no 
separate  types  being  required  and  the  machine  operat- 
ing by  means  of  a  key-board  at  a  rate  considerably  faster 
than  liand-composltlon.  Instead  of  scttfng  type, as  most 
composing-machines  do,  the  movement  or  a  key  causes 
a  matrix  to  drop,  Succeeding  movements  of  the  key- 
board bring  down  other  matrices,  and  when  assembled 
and  justified  melted  metal  is  ejected  against  their  faces, 


forming  when  cool  ft  slug  just  one  line  long,  which  is 
then  trimmed,  and  the  matter  is  ready  for  use.  The  ma- 
chine is  about  four  feet  high,  and  is  strongly  and  com- 
pactly built.  The  operator  sits  at  a  key-board,  each  key 
answering  to  a  letter.  A  touch  on  one  of  the  keys  causes 
a  matrix  to  fall  down  an  inclined  plane  from  the  top  of 
the  machine  to  the  centre,  where,  others  succeeding  it, 
they  are  brought  together.  These  matrices  are  of  brass, 
Just  the  width  of  a  type,  but  three-fourths  of  an  Inch 
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from  top  to  bottom  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 
Such  a  size  gives  them  momentum  in  the  fall  and  pre- 
vents their  stoppage  by  friction  or  dirt.  Upon  tho  edges 
of  these  are  devices,  somewhat  like  the  wards  of  a  key, 
each  letter  having  a  different  indication.  This  serves 
to  distinguish  the  matrices  when  distributing.  When 
enough  letters  have  been  brought  together  to  make  a 
line  the  spaces,  which  consist  of  two  metal  wedges  with 
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their  points  together,  ore  forced  forward  the  requisite 
width  thus  being  given,  as  when  the  line  is  justified  tlio 
wedges  will  move  no  farther.  Tlie  line  is  then  moved 
farther  on  until  it  meets  a  slot  the  length  of  the  line, 
through  which  melted  type  metal  is  ejected  against  the 
matrices.  Behind  the  slot  there  is  a  pot  fllledwith  this 
fluid  substjmce  heated  by  gas.  Within  the  pot  there  Is 
a  mechanical  plunger,  which,  when  the  signal  Is  given, 
forces  forward  the  metal  against  the  face  Of  the  matrices, 
where  it  solidifies,  making  a  complete  line.  A  horizontal 
blade  advances  from  the  rear  and  pushes  the  slug  for- 
ward out  of  the  mold  and  between  trimming-knives, 
which  leave  it  of  exactly  the  right  height  and  thickness. 
From  this  it  Is  advanced  into  the  gftlley.  As  soon  as  the 
type  has  been  cast  the  matrices  are  lifted  to  the  top  of 
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the  machine,  thence  being  moved  horizon  hilly  until  they 
reach  a  place  where  the  teeth  are  disengaged.  When 
these  are  found  each  matrix  in  turn  drops  into  ita  own 
short  channel,  which  leads  to  the  magazine.  As  each 
matrix  has  a  different  arrangement  of  teeth,  of  two  dif- 
ferent sizes,  the  larger  being  differently  placed, they  hang 
on  to  a  suspensory  bar,  having  corresponding  hollows 
and  projections,  until  a  place  comes  where  they  do  not 
hold.  Distribution  jb  effected  in  a  number  of  places  at 
once  by  this  method.  Each  of  the  matrices  la  only  the 
width  of  the  character  and  its  shoulder,  and  the  part  to 
imitate  in  the  cast  is  in  the  centre.  Justification  is  effect- 
ed for  one  line  while  the  operator  is  setting  the  first  few 
letters  of  the  next  line,  and  distribution  of  the  matrices 
is  continually  going  forward,  Tliarc  is  no  distribution 
of  type  or  type  hare.  When  used  the  lines  are  thrown 
into  the  melting-kettle,  and  that  ends  them. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  machine  are  that  there 
is  no  justification  and  no  distribution,  saving  in  the  one 
case  one-fifth  and  the  other  one-foortli  of  the  work,  and 
that  composition  is  executed  by  it  at  a  rate  four  times 
faster  than  by  hand.  It  would  seem,  by  statement  sub- 
mitted, that  some  phenomenal  workmen  have  set  350,000 
ems  in  a  week,  that  many  good  hands  huve  equaled 
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300,000  orris  in  the  same  time,  and  that  any  workman  can 
after  sufficient  practice  set  150,000  cms  in  si  x  days,  This 
would  lie  respectively  four  thousand,  thirty-three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  hundred  an  hour,  but  really  more, 
as  in  most  cases  only  nine  or  eight  hours  are  worked. 
The  fine  lines  of  letter's  are  frequently  not  continuous : 
occasionally  a  letter  is  unduly  heavy  or  unduly  light,  and 
often,  particularly  on  the  older  machines,  the  letters  aro 
high  in  line  or  low  in  line.  The  lust  defect  comes  from 
an  imperfect  or  worn  matrix  ;  the  high  letters  are  caused 
by  a  hot  matrix  which  has  been  used  several  times  im- 
mediately before,  and  the  first  comes  from  a  chilled  mold, 
into  which  the  metal  does  not  flow  freely.  Other  defects 
alleged  are  inequality  and  inexactness  of  the  bars,  and 
the  dazzling  appearance  of  the  cast,  making  it  Injurious 
to  the  eyes  of  the  make-up.  All  of  those  defects  were 
very  marked  four  or  five  years  ago,  but  have  now  been 
obviated  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  wholly,  in  some  por- 
tions. It  has  been  difficult  to  keep  the  melting-pot  at 
an  even  temperature ;  the  supply  of  original  faces  in  the 
possession  of  the  company  was  limited,  and  the  machine 
frequently  broke  do w  n  in  its  earlier  years.  It  has  scarce- 
ly been  tried  by  tho  book  men  on  account  of  these  vari- 
ous defects,  which  appear  magnified  when  an  impression 
is  taken  on  hard  paper ;  but  it  has  been  much  used  In 
newspaper  composition.  A  couple  of  hundred  machines 
are  now  employed  in  the  United  Stut**. 


Meridian..— A  stze  of  type  little  used,  which  corre- 
sponds to  four  lines  of  small  pica. 

Meridional  Type. — Letters  east  for  a  southern  lan- 
guage, such  as  one  spoken  in  Africa. 

Mesa  de  Tinta  (3p.).— Inking  table  or  cylinder. 
Distributing-table,  sometimes  called  mesa  de  distribu- 
cion  de  tinta. 

Mean,  Reoeptora  (Sp.).— Receiving-table. 

Metal. — The  compound  used  for  type,  stereotype 
plates  or  the  backing  of  electrotype  plates.  It  consists 
of  lead,  antimony  and  tin  in  various  proportions,  some- 
times mixed  with  copper  or  bismuth. 

Metal  Furniture, — Furniture  cast  with  a  metal 
somewhat  like  type  metal.   See  Fuumiture. 

Metal  Galley,— Galleys  Eenerally  made  of  zinc  in 
England,  but  of  brass  iu  the  United  States,  and  chiefly 
used  for  newspaper  work.  Most  galleys  used  in  America 
are  of  metal  with  a  little  wood,  but  the  true  meaning  of 
the  English  phrase  is  an  all-metal  galley. 

Metal  Rule,— A  general  term  for  cm  rules  or  dashes. 
Also  applied  to  longer  rules,  such  as  two,  three  and  four 
erne.— Jftcobi.  This  term  is  not  thus  used  in  America.. 
A  metal  Tule  would  be  a  brass  rule,  used  to  separate 
matter  in  a  newspaper  or  Job.  The  other  vulcs  are  here 
called  em  dashes  and  two,  three  and  four  em  dashes. 

Metallic  Cards. — Cards  made  with  a  prepared  en- 
ameled surface.— Jacobi, 

Metallic;  Quoins,— Patented  iron  quoins  in  lieu  of 
the  old  wooden  ones,  The  expression  is  thus  used  iu  TSug- 
land,  but  in  America  they  uve  known  as  metal  quoins. 

MBthodiSt  Boot  Concern. — The  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States  owns  and  carries  on 
two  of  the  largest  printing-offices  in  America,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  smaller  offices  and  bookstores. 
Collectively  tliese  are  known  as  the  Methodist  Boole  Con- 
cern, and  are.  managed  by  a  committee  known  as  the 
book  committee.  When  the  church  was  first,  planted  on 
this  side  of  the  Water  the  Rev.  Anbury  Biokins  made  his 
journeys  f  rem  one  place  to  another  with  his  saddle-hugs 
tilled  witli  hooks,  which  he  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  min- 
isters. The  Conference  soon  saw  thiit  the  church  would 
be  advantaged  by  causing  each  minister  to  be  a  salesman 
for  the  soeiety,  and  in  1780  it  placed  the  matter  under  the 
control  of  a  committee  at  Philadelphia.  The  agent  then 
chosen  published  books  and  sold  them  at  a  profit,  but 
after  the  beginning  of  the  century  the  business  was  trans- 
ferred to  New  York.  In  1S35  a  printing-office  was  begun 
with  four  iron  hand-presses,  which  multiplied  In  ten  years 
to  thirty.  In  1830  the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
inflicting  a  heavy  loss ;  but  in  three  or  four  years  the 
business  had  recovered.  Shortly  after  the  New  York 
printing-office  was  begun  another  was  started  in  Cincin- 
nati, which  was  also  successful.  When  tho  Mothodist 
Church  divided  in  1845  all  of  tho  property  in  the  South 
and  much  of  the  funds  wont  to  tho  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  thus  inflicting  another  iieavy  loss  upon 
the  Concern,  In  1868  a  new  building  was  erected  in  Kew 
York  at  the  corner  of  Eleventh  street  and  Broadway,  and 
the  Offices,  together  with  many  for  the  church  at  large, 
were  removed  thither.  The  old  building  Was  kept  as  the 
manufactory.  In  I88&  both  were  aljundoncd,  and  a  new 
and  elegant  building  was  erected  nt  tho  corner  of  Fifth 
avenue  and  Twentieth  street.  A  very  handsome  edifice 
was  erected  for  the  Western  Book  Concern  iu  Cincinnati 
about  twenty  years  ago.  In  addition  to  these  extensive 
establishments  there  are  minor  ones  at  Chicago  and  many 
other  places,  all  under  the  control  of  the  Book.  Commit- 
tee. Many  newspskpers  are  published  in  these  deposi- 
tories and  by  the  parent  concerns. 

Metido  (Sp,). — Inserted.  Said  of  sheets  of  pam- 
phlets, when  plftired  one  within  another  to  facilitate 
binding.    Also  new  matter  inserted  in  proof-sheets. 
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Metre. — The  measured  arrangement  of  words  in 
verse.  Used  in  hymn -books  to  distinguish  the  varied 
measures,  as  long,  short  and  common  metre. 

MBtt&ur-eji-Pogea  (Fr.). — The  make-up ;  a  stone- 
band.    Literally,  ono  who  puts  into  pages. 

Mettie  (Ft.).— To  put ;  mettre  h  forme  sous  presse, 
to  put  the  form  to  press. 

Mettre  en  Ordre  (Fr,). — To  put  ia  order. 

Mexico. — The  country  lying  nc;tt  south  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  embracing  several  States 
consolidated  as  a  republic  under  the  title  of  the  United 
States  of  Mexico.   Its  capital  city  bears  this  name. 

Mexico  was  the  first  city  on  the  American  continent  to 
own  a  printing  press  and  to  publish  a  book,  The  press 
arrived  in  and  the  first  book,  A  Spiritual  Ladder 
for  Beaching  Heaven  (jcsc&ki  Espirltual  para  Llegar  al 
Cielo),  was  issued  in  the  following  year.  Twelve  other 
books  were  printed  before  1550,  and  eighty  Ave  in  all 
bear  dates  or  the  sixteenth  century.  Toe  greater  part 
of  these  were  ecclesiastical  works.  After  Spanish,  the 
language  most  frequently  employed  was  Latin,  tlien 
came  Aztec  and  other  native  tongues,  Ftlnti  ng,  though 
introduced  so  early,  was  hampered  by  too  many  restric- 
tions to  flourish,  and  only  the  principal  towns,  like  Vera 
Cruz,  Puebla  and  Guadalajara,  could  exhibit  printing- 
presses.  There  were  six  at  Mexico  in  J  761.  but  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century  only  three  remained,  The  first 
issue  of  a  regular  periodical,  the  Mercurlo  Volante,  was 
begun  at  Mexico  in  JfJB3,  and  in  1722  appeared  the 
Gacota,  a  monthly  publication  more  in  accordance  with 
our  conception  of  a  newspaper.  It  was  not  until  the  war 
of  independence  gave  greater  freedom  to  the  press  that 
a  strong  impulse  was  communicated  tc (journalism  as 
well  as  to  all  kinds  of  literature. — 3fa$fO  W.  HazelUm. 

There  are  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  at  pioscut  many 
journals  and  some  respectable  job-printing  houses, 
Seventy-two  newspapers  are  published  in  the  capital  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty -seven  in  tiio  provinces,  Jalisco, 
Tamaulipas,  Tera  Cruz,  and  Guanajuato  following  in 
the  order  given.  The  greatest  circulation  of  any  one  of 
them  is  only  a  few  thousands.  The  Sunday  issues  are 
the  largest.  The  Government  printing-office  lias  five  cyl- 
inder presses.  It  ia  the  most  important  printing  estab 
lifihruent  in  the  country.  Type  is  chiefly  imported,  as 
are  presses.  There  are  twelve  paper  mills  in  the  coun- 
try. There  is  a  very  high  tariff  on  all  imported  articles, 
and  all  doubtful  points  are  Construed  against  the  for- 
eigner. Labor  is  very  cheap  there,  although  the  neces- 
saries of  life  cost  about  as  much  as  in  tho  United  States 
of  America.  Printers  receive  eight  dollars  a  week  as  a 
maximum,  the  natives  in  the  small  towns  not  getting 
half  that  price. 

Mezzotint.— A  method  of  engraving  in  which  the 
plate  is  covered  with  little  punctures  so  close  together 
that  a  proof  will  make  an  entirely  black  impression. 
Part  of  this  surface  is  burnished  away  and  smoothed 
down  until  a  picture  is  evolved  from  it,  showing  the 
gradations  of  hght  and  shade  admirably.  It  can  be  done 
easily  and  rapidly.  The  tools  required  are  the  ground- 
ing-tool, the  scraper  and  the  burnisher,  The  plate  should 
be  prepared  as  it  intended  for  the  graver,  and  laid  flat 
upon  a  table  with  a  piece  of  flannel  spread  under  it  to 

£reveut  it  from  slipping ;  the  grounding-tool  is  then 
eld  perpendicularly  on  it  and  rocked  with  moderate 
pressure  backward  and  forward  until  the  teeth  of  the 
tool  have  equally  and  regularly  marked  the  plate  from 
side  to  side ;  the  operation  is  then  performed  from  end 
to  end,  and  from  each  corner  to  the  opposite,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  tool  must  never  be  permit- 
ted to  cut  twice  in  the  same  phiee.  By  this  means  the 
surface  is  converted  into  a  rough  chaos  of  intersections 
whieht  if  covered  with  ink  and  printed,  would  present  a 
perfectly  block  impression  upon  the  paper.  This  is  tho 
most  tedious  part  of  the  process.    The  remainder,  to  a 


skillful  artist.  Is  much  easier  than  line-engraving  or  stip- 
pling, It  Consists  in  pressing  down  or  rubbing  out  the 
roughness  of  the  plate  by  means  of  the  burnisher  and 
scraper  to  the  extent  of  the  intended  figure,  obliterating 
the  ground  for  lights,  and  leaving  it  for  shades.  Wnere 
a  strong  light  is  required  the  whole  ground  is  erased. 
For  a  medium  light  it  is  moderately  burnished  or  par- 
tially erased.  For  the  deepest  shades  the  ground  is  leit 
entire.  Care  is  taken  to  preserve  the  Insensible  grada- 
tions of  light  and  shade  upon  which  the  effect  and  har- 
mony of  the  piece  essentially  depend.  Engraving  in 
mezssotinto,  it  is  thought,  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
effect  of  oil-paintings  than  any  oUict  Mnd  of  engraving. 
It  is  now,  however,  very  rarely  practiced.  It  is  well  cal- 
culated for  the  representation  of  obscure  pieces,  such  as 
night  scenes,  &c.  The  principal  objections  to  this  method 
were  that  the  plates  wear  out  speedily  under  the  press, 
and  of  course  yield  a  comparatively  small  number  of  en- 
gravings, but  to-day  the  objections  are  that  they  are  too 
indistinct,  too  fuzsey  and  too  incapable  of  showing  action 
or  minute  parts. 

MIqMctse.—  This  is  ono  of  the  Northwestern  States 
of  America,  and  was  settled  by  the  French  in  tho  last  cen- 
tury. Printing  was  introduced  in  Detroit  in  1809.  On 
August  31  of  that  year  the  Essale  du  Michigan  ou  Ob- 
servatcur  Impartial  was  issued  in  French  and  English  by 
the  Bov.  Gabriel  Itichard,  a  Catholic  priest.  In  1835  tho 
Michigan  Sentinel  was  published  at  Monroe  by  Edward 
D.  Ellis.  Shortly  after  tills  other  journals  were  begun 
hi  other  towns.  The  total  number  of  periodicals  in  1840 
was  33;  in  1850,  58 ;  in  1860, 116 ;  in  1870, 811 ;  inlSSO, 
■KM;  and  in  18W,  044.  In  1880  tho  number  of  daily 
papers  was  83,  and  in.  1800  43.  The  chief  town  is  De- 
troit. Tlieitt  are  o  number  of  dailies  there,  several  large 
job-printing  houses  and  three  or  four  lithographic  estab- 
lishments. After  Detroit  come  Grand  Rapids,  Lansing, 
Ann  Arbor  and  Battle  Greek. 

Microscopic  Printing. — The  first  printing  wns 
done  with  large  letters,  ranging  from  great  primer  to 
double  paragon,  hut  the  desire  of  the  publishers  to  crowd 
in  more  matter  speedily  Induced  the  production  of  smaller 
type.  Brevier  seemed  for  a  long  time  to  be  the  smallest, 
and  when  nonpareil  came,  its  name,  which  giguibc#  hav- 
ing no  equal,  testifies  the  admiration  which  Was  felt  at 
anything  so  small.  The  Elzevirs  published  many  books' 
in  small  types,  and  some  other-  printers  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  did  likewise.  Tho  one  who 
made  the  smallest  types  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
Jean  JaQoon,  of  Sedan,  in  France,  who  in  1A3G  brought 
out  a  diamond,  Dutch,  Bnglish  and  American  founders 
seem  to  have  attempted  nothing  smaller  than  this  until 
within  a  very  recent  time.  AU  types  below  brevier  have 
tho  names  of  goms  or  names  importing  Superior  excel- 
lence, and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  these  were  given 
on  account  of  their  greater  minuteness  rather  than  be- 
cause they  were  particularly  well  cut.  Darling  {minion), 
unequaled  (nonpareil),  a  gem  (pearl),  and  a  precious  stone 
(diamond)  were  the  names  in  the  order  in  which  they  ran 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Agate  was  given  as  a 
name  ou  this  side  for  half  small  pica,  by  George  Brace 
in  1SK3,  and  at  about  the  same  time  the  same  Body  was 
characterized  as  ruby  by  Hansard  In  England.  Hmlon, 
nonpareil  and  agate  are  used  in  advertisements  In  news- 
papers ;  pearl  is  required  in  orders  Of  dancing,  and  all 
of  these  sizes  are  employed  as  notes  in  books ;  but  dia- 
mond, except  in  Bibles  and  prayer-book3  and  for  notes, 
seems  to  be  almost  entirely  useless.  Unless  an  office  is 
dofng  a  business  of  $100,000  a  year,  chiefly  in  composi- 
tion, it  is  not  economical  to  provide  a  case  of  it.  The 
celebrated  French  type-founder,  Henri  Uidot,  in  1835 
cast  a  body  of  half  nonpareil,  of  about  twenty-five  lines 
to  the  inch,  the  tetters  being  distinct  and  well  made. 
This  was  a  great  advance,  for  a  page  of  a  certain  size 
would  contain  twice  as  many  words  in  type  so  diminu- 
tive as  it  would  in  diamond.   Other  type-founders  have 
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approximated  this  minuteness,  but  never  with  so  dear 
and  good  an  appearance.  The  smallest  face  made  hy  a 
British  foundry  Is  the  brilliant  of  Miller  &  Richard,  of 
which  about  t w  euty  lines  g a  to  the  inch .  The  moat  note- 
worthy book  printed  in  tliia  wiis  John  Bello  w&'s  English 
and  French  Dictionary.  Hie  size  of  the  page  of  type 
was  two  and  a  lia-lf  inches  wide  and  four  and  a  quarter 
inches  high.  It  was  divided,  into  two  columns  and  was 
embellished  with  a  Ted  line  around  each  page.  Theodore 
L.  DcViune  has  since  published  a  book  in  the  same  face 
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of  type,  entitled  Brilliants,  the 
width  of  the  type  page  being  an 
inch  and  a  tlifrd,  ancFitE  length 


bq  inch  imd  two- thirds,  Iu this 
incii  und  two-thirds  tberu  tut; 
tliirty-four  lines,  and  Mho  pa^e 
measures  884  ems.  This  size,  it 
is  believed,  has  not  yot  been 
made  by  American  founders, 
and  it  coats  four  dollars  a  pound 
to  lay  down  in  American  offices, 
It  in  not  likely  that  types  smaller 
tlmn  this  will  soon  be  demanded 
for  use  In  England  or  America. 
For  transient  purposas  a  micro- 
scopic reduction  hy  photog- 
raphy will  answer  well  enough, 
sind  it  Can  be  cwried  to  a  scale 
of  minuteness  which  no  type 
can  ever  equnL  A  third  of  minion  or  brevier  can  easily 
be  photographed ;  but  in  real  type  there  are  difficulties 
both  in  punch  cutting  and  matrix  fitting,  and  in  the  com- 
posiitcr'a  department  the  minuteness  of  the  letter,  the 
shallowness  of  the  nick  and  the  tendency  of  the  lines  to 
bulge  in  the  centre  must  always  be  considered,  ilinloti 
is  perhaps  the  smallest  legible  type ;  people  with  good 
eyes  can  road  nonpareil  and  agate,  for  an  hour  or  two, 
but  no  one  will  voluntarily  read  peurl  for  more  than  a 
few  minutes. 

Middle. — The  type  in  the  centre  of  ft  brace,  thus :  ->-. 
See  Hiucs. 

Middling  SpaqSa. — Bpa.cea  cast  four  to  an  cm  of 
any  partienhur  body.  It  is  not  the  custom  at  the  present 
day  f el  America  to  use  this  expression.  Four-cm  spaces 
is  tile  more  common  tei'ln. 

Mlehle  Press. — A  new  press,  lately  devised  by 
Robert  Mielile,  a  pressman  of  Chicago.  The  bed  is  car- 
ried in  harmony  with  the  mo venicn  t  of  the  cylinder  while 
printing,  then  it  is  gradually  slowed  up,  carried  smooth- 
ly over  the  centre,  and  returned  for  the  back  movement. 
There  is  no  Jar  perceptible  (my  where.  Great  speed  is 
claimed  for  this  press. 

Mignona  (Ital.).— Minion. 

Milanini  (Ttnl.). — The  next  to  the  Kmdllpal  size  of 
type  used  in  Italy.  It  is  two-thirds  the  sine  of  Italian 
nonpareil,  which  is  larger  than  the  English  nonpareil, 
and  consequently  Is  about  the  American  diamond  in 
magnitude. 

Mill-Board. — Atliiclt  und  vcTyhard  kind  of  paper, 
used  for  covering  books. 

Mm  Ream. — A  ream  of  w ritin {j -paper  as  it  comes 
from  the  mill  cmtfiins  ijiglittten  quires  of  twenty -four 
good  sheets,  and  two  quires  of  twenty  sheets  of  outsides, 
that  is,  damaged  papcT  -,  473  sheets  in  all,  good  and  bad 
— this  is  called  a  mill  ream. — Seuthwai  d, 

Milled. — Paper  rolled  or  glazed — Tvitb  a  high  sur- 
face. 

Miller,  Henry,  a  native  of  Waklccl?  on  tho  upper 
Tthinej  who  served  an  apprenticeship  in  Easie,  Switzer- 
land. After  this  he  traveled  much,  coming  to  America 
in  1741,  but  returning  the  next  year,  In  1751  he  came 
again,  but  in  1760  he  took  up  his  permanent  residence  in 
Philadelphia.  Ha  was  a  good  scholar  and  an  excellent 
printer.   In  177ft  he  issued  a  farewell  address  to  his 
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readers,  saying  that  it  was  nearly  fifty  yeaTs  since  he 
first  published  a  newspaper  iu  Switzerland.  He  was 
then  approaching  fourscore,  but  was  Of  opinion  tliat 
when  a  man  arrived  at  his  sixtieth  year  lie  should  enter 
on  his  Sabbath  or  day  of  rest  from  the  cares  and  troubles 
of  this  life.  He  died  in  Bethlehem,  Fa.,  on  March  SI, 
1763,  aged  eighty. 

Miller,  William,  originator  of  the  chief  type-foun- 
dry in  <jrf!at  Britain,  learned  his  trade  in  the  Glasgow 
Type-Foundry.  About  1809  he  started  a  foundry  at 
Edinburgh  tinder  the  llrm-namo  of  Willlum  Miller  &  Co, 
It  hug  steadily  grown  ever  since,  the  firm  taking  Its 
present  title  of  Siillcr  &  Richard  in  1S33,  It  bus  been 
especially  noted  for  its  old-stylo  faces  and  for  Sts  good 
Eomans.  An  agency  lias  existed  in  San  Francisco  for 
some  time,  and  another  in  Montreal,  Quebec. 

MUwaukee.^The  chief  city  of  Wisconsin,  lying 
upon  Lake  Michigan,  Printing  was  begun  here  on  July 
14, 1883,  by  Danblll.  Richards,  who  printed  the  Milwiw- 
Ttee  Ad  vertlaer.  The  Sentinel  was  started  in  the  follow- 
ing Jime.  There  are  now  published  in  this  city  10  daily 
papers  and  43  other  periodicals,  2!i  of  these  newspapers 
being  in  German,  3  in  Polish  and  3  In  Bohemian.  This 
makes  38  foreign  newspapers  out  of  «  total  of  (52,  Mil- 
waukee being  probably  tho  only  city  in  tho  United  Bfcates 
having  a  popnlntion  of  over  a  hundred  thousand  where 
the  newspapers  in  foreign  tongues  outnumber  those  in 
English.  This  city  is  the  centre  of  a  large  book  und  job 
printing  interest  and  has  one  type-foundry, 

Minders. — A  short  term  very  gen-emily  used  forma- 
ehlne-nimders  iu  England,  who  lire  called  pressmen  in 
America.  That  tciio  la  Eogliind  Is  generally  restricted 
to  hand  pressmen. 

Mlnervn  Machine. — A  small  platen  jobbing-ma- 
chine—the  original  "  Cropper  "  machine. — Jtmoii.  This 
Is  a  piracy  of  the  well-known  Gordon  machine,  first  and 
still  manufactured  In  America.  Minerva  is  used  all  over 
Eurojie  as  a  generic  name  for  a  small  jobbing  machine. 

Minioo. — A  type  one  size  larger  than  nonpiu'eil  and 
one  size  smaller  than  brevier,  It  is  called  seven-point 
on  the  point  system,  and  in  that  measures  about  ten  lines 
to  the  inch.  Upon  the  old  bodies  it  differed  in  magni- 
tude more  than  any  other  known,  Four  American  foun- 
dries and  a  British  foundry  make  minion  119,  l&J,  1£4^, 
137  und  188  ems  to  the  foot,  the  sum  Her  gaining  on  of  the 
larger  One  line  in  eleven.  The  gup  between  the  sizes  bre- 
vier tmd  minion  la  very  smull,  the  Irtrgest  minion  being 
only  smaller  thiui  the  Shunllcst  brevier  one  line  in  thirty - 
six,  while  the  largest  minion  is  gnmter  Oum  the  smallest 
nosipEroil  one  line  in  st\x.  On  this  a  stitlt  which  would 
eontiiln  a  thousand  of  minion  would  hold  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  fifty -two  of  nonpareil.  The  dispro- 
portion between  nonpareil  and  minion  is  greater  than 
exists  between  any  other  two  sizes  of  type,  and  in  most 
makes  there  is  not  much  difference-  between  brevier  tind 
minion.  The  great  disparity  between  nonpareil  and  min- 
ion has  occasioned  the  introduction  of  a  size  between 
them,  which  is  largely  used  in  English  newspapers  and 
Is  sometimes  employed  in  Amt-rica  for  borders.  Minion 
lias  Its  chief  employment  in  the  United  States  on  news- 
papers and  on  books  of  reference  which  must  be  con- 
densed. It  is  the  smallest  type  winch  eon  he  read  for  a 
long  time  without  injury  to  tho  eyes.  It  is  hnlf  English 
or  two-thirds  small  pica  in  magnitude,  and  is  doul>le  the 
deptli  of  some  microscopic  type  cast  in  France.  Very 
few  fancy  faces  are  east  upon  it,  nonpareil  and  brevier 
supplying  almost  ull  needs.  Few  book  offices  contain 
much  minion,  und  most  smull  offices  sire  without  it.  In 
French  it  is  Unown  as  mignonne,  in  German  Colonel, 
mignona  in  Italian,  mifiona  in  Spanish,  and  colonel  in 
Dutch.  Minion  was  used  in  England  before  1730. 
This  lino  is  set  in  Minion, 

Minionette. — A  kind  of  type  between  nonpareil  and 
minion,  further  separated  as  to  size  by  the  founders  than 
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any  other  kind  of  type.  It  has  not  been  Introduced  Into 
the  point  system,  nor  is  it  half  of  any  other  size,  Min- 
ionetta  borders  and  quadrate  have  sometimes  been  cast 
In  America.  It  Is  called  emerald  In  England,  and  is  used 
on  the  London  doily  papers  for  the  Parliamentary  report. 

Minneapolis. — A  city  in  Minnesota,  noted  for  its 
rapid  growth  and  its  enterprise.  It  has  five  daily  papers 
and  fifty-nine  other  periodicals,  Mueh  job  printing  is 
dons  there. 

Minnesota. — This  State  was  an  unbroken  wilderness 
sixty  years  ago.  It  lies  on  the  north  line  of  the  United 
States,  west  of  Lake  Superior,  In  1846  newspapers  were 
introduced  at  St.  Paul,  the  Minnesota  Register  being 
issued  on  April  27  by  McLean  &>  Owens,  It  was  printed 
at  Cincinnati.  The  nest  day  the  Minnesota  Pioneer  was 
published  in  St.  Paul  by  James  M.  Goodhue.  It  was  the 
first  paper  printed  there,  and  became  u  daily  in  1854. 
Minneapolis  also  soon  began  publishing,  and  was  quick- 
ly followed  by  other  towns.  The  total  number  Of  nows- 

fjapera  issued  in  the  State  in  I860  was  49 ;  in  1870,  95 ; 
n  1880,  33fl,  and  tn  18&0,  437.  There  were  published  in 
1880  10  and  in  1800  34  daily  papers.  Those  issued  in  St. 
Paul  and  Minneapolis  will  bear  favorable  comparison 
with  any  published  elsewhere  in  the  Union.  In  these 
two  cities  there  is  much  job  printing,  and  considerable 
■work  is  also  done  in  Duluth. 

Minnikin.— A  size  of  typo  smaller  than  brilliant, 
and  a  fourth  of  pica  in  body  only.  This  definition  is 
from  Jacobi.  Both  the  name  and  the  size  aro  unknown 
in  America,  and  type  as  small  as  this  is  not  cast  in  either 
the  United  States  or  England.  Should  this  ever  be  done, 
as  might  be  possible  with  the  Benton  &  Waldo  machine, 
it  would  be  the  extreme  range  of  type  for  minuteness. 
Hebrew  points  are  sometimes  cast  on  half  nonpareil. 

Mifiona  (Sp.). — Minion,  seven-point. 

Mlnuscole  {Ltd.). — The  lower-case  letters. 

MinuBc ulft  (Sp.}. — Small  letter,  lower-case  letter. 

Minute  Mark.— An  accent  mark  (')  is  used  to  ex- 
press chronological  or  geographical  minutes.  The  same 
mark  doubled  is  used  to  indicate  seconds.  In  cases  of 
necessity  this  mark  has  been  used  as  indicating  an  acute 
accent,  but  for  this  purpose  it  is  always  offensive  to  the 
eye.  It  is  much  used  in  grammars  and  spelling-books 
to  show  the  syllables  on  widch  a  stress  falls. 

Minutes  Of  Evidence.— A  class  of  legal  work  in 
England. 

Misal  (3p>). — Paragon,  twenty-point. 

Miscellany. — That  class  of  copy  upon  newspapers 
which  consists  of  anecdotes,  short  stories,  statements  of 
facts  of  natural  science  or  any  other  matter  not  particu- 
larly relating  to  the  news  of  the  day. 

Mise  an.  Pages  (Fr.).— Imposing. 

Misprint. — An  error  Id  printing  caused  either  by  ac- 
cidents during  the  progress  of  presswork,  by  incorrect 
Composition,  or  by  mistakes  in  making  up  forms.  See 
TTPOeilAPHTCAT,  EHBOBS. 

Miss — An  omission  to  lay  on  a  sheet  by  the  feeder  of 
a  machine. 

MlsanL^The  boob  containing  the  prayers  and  cere- 
monies of  the  mass.  It  was  at  one  time  very  elegant, 
artists  of  great  reputation  being  employed  to  ornament 
it.  and  the  best  calligraphers  executing  the  words. 
Printed  missals  were  issued  both  at  Milan  and  Home  in 
1475.  TJie  Qerman  Government  lately  gave  £10,000  for 
a  missal  which  was  once  presented  by  Pope  Leo  X.  to 
King  Henry  YIII.  of  England,  along  with  a  parchment 
conferring  on  that  sovereign  the  right  of  assuming  the 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  borne  ever  since  by  Eng- 
lish kings.  Charles  II.  made  a  present  of  the  missal  to 
the  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Ilamiiton,  whoso  collection 
was  sold  by  auction  some  years  ago. 


Missing  Sheets. — Any  omitted  sheets  from  a  gath- 
ered book, 

Mississippi. — One  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
lying  upon  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  almost  entirely 
agricultural,  and  no  large  towns  have  sprung  up  on  its 
territory.  Little  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the 
press  there.  In  1810  four  newspapers  were  published  in 
Natchez.  Ten  were  printed  in  the  whole  State  in  1838, 
and  25  in  1840,  Thtire  were  TO  newspapers  in  1850, 73  in 
1860,  111  in  1870,  and  138  in  1880.  In  1390  there  were 
1  daily,  134  weekly  and  14  other  periodicals.  The  chief 
towns  are  Natchez,  Jackson  and  Meridian. 

Missouri.— A  large  State  On  the  west  shore  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  in  which  settlements  were  begun  in 
the  last  century.  The  first  newspaper  was  issued  in  St. 
Louis  in  1808  by  Joseph  Charless.  It  was  then  entitled 
the  Missouri  Gazette,  hut  is  now  called  the  Missouri  Re- 
public. The  first  sheet  was  eight  by  thirteen  inches  in 
size,  Other  newspapers  were  soon  established  there,  and 
their  number  bus  steadily  kept  increasing  until  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  published  in 
Missouri  In  1840  was  35  ;  inlfjoO,  61 ;  In  I860, 173  ;  in  1870, 
879 ;  in  1380,  530,  and  in  1890, 756.  There  were  in  1880 
43  daily  and  487  other  periodicals ;  in  1890  there  were  76 
daily  and  680  other  periodicals.  St.  Louis  is  the  largest 
city,  and  docs  the  most  important  newspaper  and  job 
printing  business.  In  the  former  it  may  bear  comparison 
with  any  city  in  the  world,  Mueh  printing,  lithograph- 
ing and  bookbinding  are  also  done.  There  are  two  type- 
foundries,  In  Kansas  City  there  is  also  much  work  exe- 
cuted. Next  to  these  come  St,  Joseph  and  Springfield. 
This  State  ranks  {ts  fifth  in  population  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  as  seventh  as  to  the  number  of 
newspapers  issued. 

Miter  lug-Machine. — A  mechanical  appliance  for 
chamfering  or  beveling  rules  for  borders,  &c. 

Mitre- — To  chamfer  or  bevel  the  ends  of  rules  in  or- 
der that  they  may  join  closely  in  forming  a  border.  To 
do  this  well  requires  great  skill,  as  if  too  much  is  cut  off 
the  rules  will  not  join,  and  if  not  enough  is  cut  they  wdl 
bind  and  the  matter  inside  will  not  lift.  Inexperienced 
persons  will  do  well  to  cut  their  rules  a  little  long  and 
then  file  them  down,  if  they  are  not  provided  with  a 
machine.   See  Rules. 

Mitred — Joined  at  an  angle.  In  bookbinding  when 
the  lines  in  finishing  meet  each  other  at  right  angles 
without  overrunning  each  other  they  are  said  to  be 
mitred. 

Mitred  Corners  Rules  made  with  comers  beveled 

or  chamfered. 
Mittlafrteg  (Ger.).— The  long  cross. 

Mixture. — An  extra  Charge  Involved  on  composition 
if  three  or  more  types  are  used  in  a  work. — Jittoiri. 

Mo  carxo  (Sp.).— A  feaat  given  by  apprentices  to  the 
other  workmen  on  becoming  journeymen. 

Moch.u.610  (Sp.). — Out.  Jocosely,  the  discharge  of 
a  workman. 

Model  Press. — A  jobbing  platen  machine,  originally 
of  American  make,  but  which  is  now  manufactured  in 
Great  Uritnin, 

Modem  Faces. — These  are  those  kinds  of  Romans 
which  have  been  cut  since  tlie  beginning  of  the  century 
and  which  differ  from  the  styles  preceding  by  being  more 
regular  and  even  and  having  less  angular  serifs. 

Modern  Sclavonic— This  language,  otherwise 
Russian,  is  said  to  have  first  appeared  in  hooks  in  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  printed  at  Prague  between 
the  years  151 7  and  1S13, 

Mojodor  (Sp.).— Place  where  the  paper  is  wet  down 
the  workman  who  wets  the  paper. 

Mojar  (Sp.).— To  wet  (type,  paper,  &c.). 
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Mold©  (Sp.), — Mold  ;  form  of  type,  Molde  de  rod!- 
Uos,  toller  mold. 

Moltnete  (Sp,). — Blow  caused  by  the  frisket  falling 
on  the  tympan,  and  this  on  the  form. 

Molly.— In  throwing  with  quadrats  If  the  nicks  are 
not  uppermost ;  this  reckons  as  a  blank.— Ja&bi. 

Monch  (Ger,). — A  mark,  a  dark  spot  occasioned  by 
Imperfect  distribution. 

Mbnchbog-en  (Ger.). — Spoiled  sheets  In  book-print- 
ing which  through  carelessness  in  feeding  or  the  press 
being  out  of  Order  are  oniy  partially  printed. 

MSnchslag-  (Ger.). — Au  impression  that  is  filled  with 
marks. 

Monlt, — Any  black  patch  on  a  printed  sheet  caused 
through  insufficient  distribution  or  bad  ink.  A  friar  is 
the  conTsponding  term  for  a  light  spot.  Th^ae  light 
and  dark  spots  were  formerly  mora  common  than  at  pres- 
ent, and  the  characterization  of  them  as  monks  and  trim's 
has  now  gone  out  of  date. 

Monkeys:. — Compositors  were  sometimes  thus  styled 
by  pressmen  iu  retaliation  for  being  called  by  them  pigs. 
— Jaa/bi. 

Mono  (8p.).—  Name  given  to  any  small  job  or  table 
of  easy  composition. 

Monogram.  —A  letter  or  letters,  with  or  -without 
other  devices,  employed  to  indicate  a  certain  person  or 
firm.  The  letters  are  often  interlaced  in  such  a  way  that 
a  part  of  one  also  forms  a  part  of  another.  Sometimes 
used  by  an  artist  or  printer  to  mark  and  identify  his 
work. 

Monotint.— Tintprinting  in  any  oae  color, 

Montana.— One  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
situated  fji  the  Rocky  Mountains.  A  newspaper  was  be- 
gun us  early  as  at  Helena,  and  in  1880  there  -wore 
fifteen  newspapers.  Iu  1S03  there  were  14  daily  and  TO 
other  journals.  Helena  and  Butte  City  are  the  chief 
towns  of  the  State, 

Monter  una  Preese  (TV.) .— To  put  up  a  press. 

Momtar  (Sp.).— To  mount  or  sot  up  a  press  or  other 
machine ;  to  set  up  cases  on  the  frame  ready  for  work ; 
to  mako  up  a  page  or  table  of  various  measures. 

Monthly  Statement. — The  1)111  rendered  the  first 
of  each  month  for  the  work  done  during  the  previous 
month.  Flat  letter.  10  by  10  inches,  and  flsit  cap,  14  by  17 
inches,  are  the  most  serviceable  shapes  of  paper  for  this 
Class  of  work,  but  in  some  localities  17  by     is  used. 

Moore,  John  W. .  a  printer  and  publisher,  died  In 
Manchester,  N.  H.f  on  March  S3. 18&9,  aged  eighty-two 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Andover,  Mass.,  and  com- 
pleted his  apprenticeship  to  the  printing  business  at  Con- 
cord, N.  H.  lie  published  several  newspapers  and  wrote 
a  large  work  on  music  and  another  of  recollections  of  the 
newspaper  press  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mordant  (Fr.). — The  copy-holder,  the  bodkin  used 
to  secure  copy. 

Mordante  (Sp.).— Copy-holder ;  a  strip  of  wood,  di- 
vided In  the  middle  and  fixed  in  the  case,  for  holding-  the 
copy. 

Morder  (Sp.).— To  bite.  Said  of  the  frisket  when  it 
covers  any  part  of  the  form  on  account  of  not  being  suf- 
ficiently cut  away. 

Mordre  (Fr.).— To  bite. 

Mores,  the  "BLerx,  Edward  Ro we,  a  writer  on 
typography,  was  born  at  Tunstall,  in  Kent,  England, 
about  the  year  VfW,  He  was  educated  for  the  church, 
but  did  not,  however,  officiate,  devoting  himself  to  liter- 
ary and  historical  pursuits,  In  1T7SJ  or  before  he  came 
into  possession  of  John  James's  foundry,  which  had  teen 
rendered  great  by  the  accumulation  of  material  from 
other  makers,  no  less  than  nine  foundries  being  consoli- 
dated in  it.  Some  of  his  punches  and  matrices  were  two 
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hundred  years  old.  Mr.  Mores  set  himself  at  work  to 
classify  and  arrange  the  materials  he  had,  and  much  of 
what  he  learned  about  his  foundry  and  preceding  and 
contemporary  foundries  will  be  found  in  his  Disserta- 
tion upon  English  Typographical  Pounders  and  Fouit- 
deries.  It  is  regarded  as  of  great  value  to  the  typograph- 
ical antiquary,  as  it  contains  much  which  must  otherwise 
have  been  lost.  It  has  also  much  value  to  the  bibiiog- 
raph«r,  as  only  eighty  copies  were  printed,  audit  is  now 
difficult  to  get  one.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the  publica- 
tion of  his  work,  but  died  in  1778. 

Morning  Newspaper. — A  daily  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  morning.  Newspapers  issued  in  the  morn- 
ing usually  have  a  larger  circulation,  publish  more  matter 
and  are  distributed  through  a  wider  range  of  territory 
than  an  evening  paper.  They  owe  this  largely  to  the  fact 
that  a  morning  newspaper  is  prepared  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  when  everything  that  is  to  occur  during  the  twenty- 
four  hours  lias  happened,  with  the  exception  of  primes 
and  accidents,  and  even  these  are  not  known  until  the 
nest  day ;  but  when  evening  newspapers  go  to  press 
the  history  of  a  day  is  by  no  means  finished.  Much  is 
going  on  which  the  editor  is  vei-y  desirous  of  publishing, 
but  which  he  is  obliged  to  leave,  because  his  paper  cannot 
be  delayed.  Tho  hours  for  the  editors  and  reporters  of  an 
evening  paper  are  from  about  eight  in  the  morning  until 
about  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon ;  and  in  New  York 
and  some  of  the  other  large  cities  they  make  no  attempt 
to  give  a  history  of  anything  which  has  been  reported  in 
the  morning  pupers.  Their  day  is  only  a  half  day.  The 
morning  newspaper,  on  the  contrary,  gives  full  accounts 
of  all  that  has  happened  since  its  last  issue,  as  well  as 
everything  previously  unrelated.  The  printing-offices 
of  a  morning  journal  are  greater  in  tlio  composing  de- 
partment than  those  of  an  evening  paper.  Occasions 
have  been  known  where  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  hare 
set  type  for  twelve  hours  to  got  out  a  sihglo  issue.  See 
Daily  Newspaper. 

The  routine  on  morning  newspapers  in  England  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  followed  In  America.  The  foreman  is 
known  as  the  "  printer."  He  is  present  at  night,  and  has 
a  deputy  and  several  assistants.  On  a  huge  dally  paper 
there  will  be  perhaps  eighty  compositors,  HourgeoiS 
leaded  ahd  widely  Spaced  is  generally  used  for  the  lead- 
ers, foreign  telegrams  and  other  very  important  matter ; 
minion  or  minionette  for  general  news,  reports  and  Par- 
liamentary debates  ;  nonpareil  or  ruby  (agate)  for  sport- 
ing, markets,  shipping,  &c. ,  and  ruby  for  advertisements, 
When  "  copy  "  is  called  each  man  in  his  turn  goes  to  the 
stone  for  his  take,  and  does  this  as  he  needs  it  until  the 
supply  Is  exhausted.  II«  then  puts  his  name  on  a  slate, 
those  who  are  out  taking  iu  the  order  their  mimes  are 
inscribed  when  copy  docs  come.  The  copy  which  is  set 
is  thrown  indiscriminately  into  a  receptacle,  from  which 
it  is  gathered  by  a  boy  and  arranged.  When  a  proof  is 
tiiken  he  divides  it  in  half,  puts  the  copy  which  belongs 
to  each  half  with  it,  und  takes  it  to  the  readers.  The  first 
matter  in  the  evening  is  the  advertisements.  These  are 
made  up  in  a  separate  room,  whero  all  advertisements, 
either  live  or  dead,  arc  fcept.  Composition  on  these  no- 
tices frequently  begins  early  in  the  day.  The  compositor 
who  lias  the  first  take  of  any  copy  is  told  the  type  it  is 
to  he  set  in,  The  nest  compositor  calls  out  to  him  and 
is  told  by  No.  1  what  type  to  employ.  No.  S  inquires 
of  J(o,  3  in  like  manner,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  When 
enough  has  been  emptied  the  foreman  calls  out  that  there 
Is  a  gkttey  to  pull,  and  the  compositor  whose  turn  it  is 
stops  composition  and  locks  up  the  galley,  delivering  it 
to  the  proof-puller.  He  then  has  nothing  more  to  do 
with  it  until  the  proof  comes  out,  The  first  composi- 
tor's name  is  written  on  the  proof,  as  are  the  others,  but 
he  is  supposed  to  correct  the  whole  unless  It  is  unusu- 
ally dirty.  Such  an  office  will  require  seven  readers,  one 
or  more  first-proof  revisers  and  a  press-reviser.  If  the 
newspaper  is  prosperous  and  there  is  a  reputation  for 
accuracy  to  be  kept  up  two  readings  arc  done,  but  many 
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get  along  with  only  one.  In  case  of  necessity  proofs  are 
hurriedly  read  or  not  read,  just  as  they  are  In  American 
offices.  The  copy-holders  are  men.  In  some  ofilces 
readers  are  permitted  to  alter  anything  palpably  wrong, 
and  in  this  ease  the  proof  Is "  rung,"  On  others  the  read- 
ers can  only  query,  and  the  question  goes  to  the  editor*. 
The  readers'  work  begins  about  half  an  hour  later  than 
the  compositors',  and  ends  generally  at  half-past  two. 
The  foreman  receives  about  £5  a  week ;  a  swift  composi- 
tor during  a  busy  ■week  may  make  £i,  and  time-hands 
earn  about  £4  10s.  These  figures  are  from  an  English 
authority,  hut  seem  excessive. 

Morocco. — A  very  fino  grade  of  leather,  used  only  in 
the  best  bookbinding.  Turkish  morocco  is  employed  for 
tho  better  class  of  work,  and  is  susceptible  of  the  highest 
degree  of  finish  and  the  richest  ornamentation.  There 
are  generally  three  qualities  of  this  leather.  Levant  mo- 
rocco differs  from  Turkish  In  being  heavier,  with  a  larger 
grain,  It  la  sometimes  crushed,  and  when  this  to  done 
it  becomes  more  susceptible  to  fine  liaad-tooling.  It  is 
only  used  on  the  finest  quality  of  work,  either  half,  three- 
quarter  or  full  binding,  wfth  gilt  edges.  On  very  large 
hooka  the  leather  is  usually  left  unerushed.  It  is  nowa- 
days used  almost  exclusively  in  the  English  bindings  of 
bxige  Bibles. 

MoiTalla  (Sp.). — Superfluous  sorts  left  after  laying 
a  new  font  of  type ;  also  the  lines  of  Italic,  job  type,  &c. , 
used  in  a  Work  when  removed  from  the  dead  matter. 

Morris,  George  Pope,  an  American  poet,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia  on  October  10, 1802.  lie  went  to  Sow 
York  very  early,  and  entered  upon  an  apprenticeship  to 
the  printing  business  In  the  office  of  George  F,  Hopkins, 
Soon  afterwards  he  began  writing  for  the  newspapers, 
and  after  the  completion  of  his  time  he  began,  in  con- 
junction with  Sumuel  Woodwork,  another  printer  and 
poet,  the  publication  of  the  We  w  York  Mirror.  The  ty  p- 
Ographical  appearance  of  this  periodical  was  excellent ; 
its  Illustrations  were  numerous,  and  the  reading  matter 
waft  good.  Some  of  the  best  literary  men  in  the  United 
States  wrote  for  it,  including  Bryant,  Halleck,  Paulding, 
Fay  and  Willis.  After  the  Mirror,  which  lasted  from 
1833  until  1843,  was  discontinued  he  conducted  other 
journals,  and  fn  1846  established,  in  conjunction  with 
Nathaniel  F.  Willis,  the  Home  Journal,  which  is  still  in 
existence,  Morris's  reputation  w»s  chiefly  derived  from 
his  songs,  which,  were  exceedingly  popular.  These  in- 
clude Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree ;  Long  Time  Ago,  and 
My  Mother's  Bible.  Many  of  them  were  set  to  music. 
He  published  one  volume  ofpoeti'y  and  one  of  prose,  and 
wrote  a  Successful  pluy.  Ha  married  early  in  life  the 
daughter  of  his  employer,  George  F,  Hopkins,  and  for 
many  years  resided  at  Undercllif,  on  the  Hudson  River, 
nearly  opposite  West  Point.  He  was  a  brigadier-general 
in  the  New  York  Btato  Militia,  and  was  therefore  com- 
monly known  as  General  Morris,  He  retained  his  con- 
nection as  a  member  and  honorary  member  with  the  Now 
York  Typographical  Society  his  whole  life,  and  liked  to 
be  considered  and  called  a  printer.    Ho  died  in  lflfli, 

Mortaja(8pA — The  mortise  or  hollow  left  in  chases 
of  hand-presses  for  tlwi  points. 

Mortise. — A  mortise  is  where  a  few  letters  or  lines  of 
type  or  a  cut  are  inserted  in  the  body  of  an  engraving  or 
block.  Much  care  must  be  taken  that  the  edges  of  the 
mortising  aperture  6lw.ll  he  perfectly  square  and  true. 
Usually  speaking,  the  part  mortised  in  is  wedged  in  its 
location,  there  being  no  other  method  of  holding  it  firm. 

Mortised  Type. — Type  in  which  some  of  the  por- 
tion widen  does  not  print  is  cut  away,  so  that  other  let- 
ters or  brass  rubs  can  he  inserted. 

Morton,  John  P.,  a  printer,  publisher  and  book- 
seller of  Louisville,  Ky.(  whs  born  at  Lexington,  in  that 
State,  on  March  4,  lfitft.  He  entered  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity and  had  passed  with  honor  through  the  sophomore 
cIsbs  when,  through  the  fnllnre  of  his  father  in  business, 


he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  studies  and  seek  employ- 
ment, In  he  went  to  Louisville  to  take  charge  of 
a  bookstore,  and  Soon  after  became  a  partner.  The  firm 
published  a  newspaper,  tho  Focus,  which,  after  several 
changes,  survives  as  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal.  Mr. 
Morton  began  publishing  school-books  about  1835.  In 
18SC  he  took  Henry  A.  Griswold  into  partnership  under 
the  style  of  Morton  &  Griswold,  and  this  Arm  continued 
up  to  1865.  About  that  time  two  sons  of  Mr.  Griswold, 
with  John  B.  Bangs,  were  admitted  to  the  house,  and  the 
style  was  ehaugedto  John  P,  Morton  &  Co,,  thus  remain- 
ing until  the  present  time.  Before  this  they  began  print 
ing,  which,  witli  tlielr  publication  of  seluwl-books  and 
an  extensive  book  and  stationery  store,  soon  made  their 
business  one  of  the  very  largest  m  Louisville.  Later  Mr. 
Morton  took  no  active  part  in  affairs,  spending  his  sum- 
mers in  the  East  and  his  winters  in  Florida.  He  gave 
during  his  lifetime  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  a 
church  home  for  females  and  infirmary  for  the  sick,  and 
by  his  will  bequeathed  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  benevo- 
lent purposes,   Ills  death  was  on  August  19, 1880. 

Mosoas  (Sp,).— Corrections  marked  on  a  proof  (liter- 
ally "flies  "). 

Moscow. — The  old  capital  of  Russia,  It  has  two  hun- 
dred printing-offices,  with  about  five  thousand  workers 
and  apprentices,  the  numbers  of  the  last  being  very  great. 
The  work-day  has  from  ten  to  sixteen  bonis, 

MoBcrnlfero  (Sp.). — A  dirty  compositor;  one  who 
has  a  great  many  corrections  on  his  proofs, 

MoBtrenco  (£)pO.— Matter  cancelled  by  the  author. 

MotterOB,  Claude,  an  eminent  printer  of  France, 
who  begun  the  art  after  he  iiad  been  employed  as  a  die- 
stamper,  an  Iron-ore  sorter,  a  miner,  a  locksmith  and 
joiner,  and  a  washer  of 
sliver.  He  was  born  at 
Romaneciie  (SaOne-et- 
Lolre)  In  1830.  He  be- 
gan as  an  apprentice 
to  M.  Thioller  at  St. 
Ktienne,  and  for  a  while 
was  in  a  Jjyons  print- 
ing-office. Soon  after 
this  he  began  writing 
for  LTmprlmerie,  and 
has  continued  his  con- 
nection till  the  present 
time.  He  has  been  its 
editor  since  J8SSS. 
About  thirty  years  ago 
much  interest  was  felt 
in  the  attempted  substi- 
tution of  old-style  type 
for  new  style,  which  in- 
duced Mottero^  tomako 
a  very  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  claims  of  this  face  upon  modern  printers. 
His  conclusions  were  that  the  characters  of  to-day  were 
guperior  to  the  older,  but  he  also  thouglit  that  a  new 
style  could  be  cut  which  should  be  as  pleasing  as  cither, 
while  at  the  same  time  more  legible.  He  noticed  that 
both  long  and  short  sighted  persons  read  with  greater 
facility  when  the  letters  were  rounder,  possessed  a  uni- 
form thickness,  had  short  up  strokes,  and  each  letter  was 
dissimilar  to  every  other.  The  letters  cut  in  accordance 
with  this  theory  have  ever  since  been  In  use  In  Mottoroa's 
establishment,  and  range  through  tho  entire  series  of 
sizes.  In  result  they  are  more  legible  than  other  modern 
French  faces,  and  are  very  pleasing  to  the  eye.  His  es- 
tablishment is  now  very  large,  and  has  produced  many 
masterpieces  of  the  printer's  art,  His  management  of 
colors  and  engravings  is  very  skillful.  He  has  written 
much  upon  printing^  kis  views  hcing  very  suggestive  and 
thoughtful,  and  he  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  books, 
including  among  them  one  upon  Primogeniture,  He 
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has  also  edited  and  published  a  series  of  school-books 
designed  to  inculcate  morals  r  at  the  same  time  with  other 
instruction.   These  have  proved  very  successful. 

Mottled.  Cards.— Cards  with  a  mottled  surface  of 
various  Colors. 

Mottled  Paper. — Fancy  paper  made  in  various  col- 
ors with  mottled  surfjwes. 

Mouiller  (Fr.). — To  moisten,  to  wet. 

Mounting, — This  is  to  place  an  engraving,  a  map  or 
a  page  of  matter  upon  a  sheet  of  larger  size  by  pasting, 
and  the  expression  is  f  urther  used  by  bookbinders  to  in- 
dicate that  some  map  or  illustration  too  large  for  a  book 
in  width  or  height  is  fastened  by  paper  andeloth  to  tlie 
book  lu  the  place  where  it  should  be,  being  folded  so 
that  it  forms  a  leaf.  In  England  mounting  is  applied 
to  the  fastening  of  stereotype  plates  upon  their  buses, 
and  to  some  extent  the  same  expression  is  used  here. 

Mounting  Wood- — The  material,  generally  ma- 
hogany, an  which  stereotype  or  electrotype  plates  are 
mounted. — J&cobi. 

Mourning  Ink. — The  glossy  black  ink  used  for  the 
edges  of  mourning  envelopes  and  letter-paper  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  Papier  Zeitung,  made  of  lampblack,  borax 
and  shellac.  The  ink  is  uuide  as  follows :  Id  one  litre 
of  hot  water  sixty  grams  of  borax  are  dissolved,  and  to 
this  solution  about  three  times  the  q_uantity  of  shellac  is 
added.  After  tins  mixture  has  been  properly  dissolved 
tlie  necessary  quantity  of  lampblack  li  added,  tlie  whole 
compound  wing  constantly  stirred.  Should  the  luatru 
not  lie  satisfactory  more  shellac  is  added. 

Mouse  Holler. — A  small  additional  roller  for  the 
better  distribution  of  ink  on  a  miicliuie, — Jacdbi. 

Movable. — A  general  term  applied  to  typo  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  stereotype,  &c.—Jawii. 

Moxon.  Joseph,  a  writer  on  typography,  whose 
work  on  this  subject  is  tha  earliest  wc  possess  in  Eng- 
lish, was  born  at  WEtkcfield,  in  Yorkshire,  on^ August  8, 
He  was  brought  up  as  a  mathematical  instrument 
maker,  in  which  line  of  business  he  became  very  profi- 
cient, In  168.')  he  became  hydrographer  to  the  king, 
with,  a  good  salary,  but  six  years  before  this  entered 
upon  type-founding,  continuing  in  that  business  until 
1633.  Ho  was  burned  out  in  the  great  Are  of  London , 
and  after  one  or  two  removals  wont  to  Westminster, 
where  he  issued  in  1669  the  first  complete  specimen  of 
typos  ever  shown  in  England.  Ivettor-cutting  up  to  that 
time  had  been  kept  a  mystery,  so  he  complained,  "and 
every  one  that  has  used  it  learned  it  of  his  own  genuine 
inclination."  The  exhibition  of  letter  was  not  good.  The 
characters,  were  not  well  cut,  and  the  assortment  consist- 
ed only  of  great  canon,  double  pica  and  great  primer  Ro- 
man, and  English,  pica,  long  primer  and  brevier  Roman 
and  Italic.  In  1B7S,  having  in  tlie  meantime  also  been  a 
printer,  lie  published  a  work  on  the  propoitione  of  let- 
ters, entitled  liegiuM  Trium  Ordinum  Literarum  Typo- 
craphicarum,  or  the  Rules  of  the  Three  Orders  of  Print 
Letters,  viz.,  the  lioman,  Ifcaliek,  English — Capitals  and 
Small ;  showing  how  they  are  compounded  Of  Geomct- 
rick  Figures  and  mostly  made  by  Hide  and  Compass. 
He  divides  each  letter  of  ordinary  width  into  forty-two 
squares,  and  shows  how  they  are  made  up  of  lesser  parts. 
These  llgurea  are  very  suggestive,  but  they  are  too  defi- 
nite in  some  eases,  leading  to  great  stiffness,  and  in  others 
are  too  loose.  Type-cutting  can  never  be  reduced  en- 
tirely to  rule,  for  much  must  be  left  for  the  eye  to  deter- 
mine. In  1683  he  published  the  fl  rat  of  a  more  important 
work,  which  for  a  long  time  was  the  mine  into  wliich 
subsequent  writers  burrowed.  It  was  entitled  Median- 
ict  Exercises,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Handy-Works,  A  pro- 
ceding  volume,  relating  to  smiths,  loiners,  carpenters 
and  turners,  had  been  issued  In  I67d.  The  typographical 
portion  was  two  years  in  press.  In  this  letter  cutting 
and  casting,  with  the  arts  of  printing,  are  described  with 
much  minuteness,  and  it  ends  with  a  dictionary  of  typo- 
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graphical  terms.  The  book  is  still  referred  to,  and  is  re- 
garded as  very  valuable,  As  a  ty  pe-f ounder  he  produced 
the  Irish  type  used  in  printing  a  New  Testament  and  a 
Catechism,  and  did  much  other  work.  He  Tctired  from 
that  brnneh  of  business  in  l  liftf,  was  made:  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  1678,  and  probably  died  after  1708. 
Moyen  (Fr.). — Medium. 

Mudge,  Alfred,  the  founder  of  the  printing-office 
now  carried  on  by  his  grandson  in  Boston,  was  born  at 
Portsmouth,  N,  H.,  in  180&.  He  began  setting  type  with 
Miller,  in  Portsmouth,  but  went  to  Boston  in  1S3E,  com- 
pleting an  apprenticeship  with  Siunuel  ir,  Parker,  at  that 
time  a  leading  printer.  In  1 8S0  he  began  business  for 
himself,  but  was  burned  out  in  1334.  He  then  removed 
to  a  uew  location,  and  In  183(1  formed  o  partnership  with 
George  Dexter,  the  founder  of  the  news  firm  of  Dexter 
&  Brother,  This  partnership  did  not  last  long,  but  dur- 
ing its  continuance,  as  well  as  aftor,  Mr.  Mudge  devoted 
himself  to  building  up  the  job-printing  business,  at  that 
time  much  neglected. 
In  tilts  he  was  success- 
ful, aud  for  years  his 
was  recognized  as  the 
chief  job  office  of  New 
England,  For  sev- 
eral years  lie  was  the 
city  prluterof  Boston. 
Alfred  A.  Mudge,  his 
son,  died  on  April  8, 
1885,  at  the  age  of 
fifty  -  two.  He  was 
born  in  Boston,  and 
was  a  graduate  of  the 
Brimmer  School.  He 
learned  the  printer's 
trade  in  his  father's 
Office,  but  having  a 
tastg  fur  marine  life 
he  Shipped  before  the 
mast  when  nineteen 
years  old  and  went 
to  San  Francisco,  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  the  Bast  Indies.  On  his  return 
he  became  a  partner  with  his  father,  who  died  about 
I860.  The  business  is  now  owned  tind  conducted  by 
his  son,  Frank  H.  Mndgc,  who  was  born  in  Boston  in 
1859,  and  Txseciveri  his  instructions  in  all  the  various 
branches  in  his  father's  and  grandfather's  office.  Frank 
H.  Mudge  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the  Boston 
Master  Printers'  Club,  and  was  its  president  in  1881  and 
18&8,  He  was  also  a  member  of  tlie  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  United  Typothetn;  during  Its  first  year, 
and  first  vice-president  in  1880.  His  office  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  New  England. 

Mneatrario  (Sp,). — Specimen-book  of  types. 

Muleta  (Sp.). — Muilcr  or  stone  for  grinding  ink. 

Muller. — A  sort  of  pestle,  usually  of  glass,  employed 
for  grinding  pigments  used  hi  ink,  or  in  mixing  them. 

Multicolor  Letters.— Letters  which  am  be  printed 
in  more  than  one  color.  They  aTe  frequently  hollow, 
with  a  letter  of  another  shape  to  work  inside.  For  this 
reuson  these  fonts  require  two  characters  for  each  one 
that  is  printed. 

Multiple  Mark," A  sign  in  arithmetic,  thus:  * . 

Munsell,  Joel,  one  of  the  leading  printers  of  tlie 
United  States,  was  bom  in  Northfield,  Moss, ,  on  April  13, 
1808.  From  fourteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  having 
previously  been  an  assiduous  student  at  school,  be  was 
employed  at  the  wheelwright's  trade  ;  but  he  was  ap- 
prenticed on  May  24,  1835,  to  printing  in  the  office  of 
the  Franklin  Post,  at  Greenfield^  The  next  year  he  was 
foreman.  Some  difficulty  arising  in  the  office  he  left  the 
Post  in  18S6,  and  engaged  on  tlie  Gazette  in  tlie  some 
village.  Ite  editor  sold  his  interest  In  1837,  and  removed 
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to  Albany,  where  lie  established  a  bookstore,  with  M  tin- 
sell  as  general  assistant,  Bix  months  later  he  began  work 
again  as  11  printer.  During  the  next  seven  years  he  In 
turn  published  a  small  newspaper,  was  employed  in  tlie 

bookatOTC,  visited  friends,  and  wns  uompositor  or  press- 
man in  various  Ofllces.  He  also  studied  niucli.  He  be- 
came associated  with  Henry  P,  Stone  in  the  publication 
of  the  Microscope,  a  journal  of  large  circulation,  in  1334, 
tuid  in  1386  he  tsegan  a  job-printing  office,  from  which 
he  issued  from  time  to  time  books  and  pamphlets  as  tho 

publisher.    His  first 

twork  was  an  Outline 
of  the  History  of 
Printing,  which  was 
a.  compilation  only. 
A  boot  brought  out 
by  him  about  18S0 
■was  the  Typographi- 
cal Miscellany ,  which 
contained  much  upon 
the  history  of  print- 
ing in  New  York 
State.  The  Annals  of 
Albany  in  te  n  vol- 
f  umes,  and  the  collec- 
tions for  the  History 
of  Albany,  in  f  our 
large  octavos,  reveal 
the  spirit  of  an  indus- 
trious antiquary. 
mm,  MurtsELL,  Dozens  of  other  his- 

torical works  wcro 
printed  by  him,  owing  very  much  of  their  value  to  his 
suggestions.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Sprague's 
Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit.  One  work  by  him  of 
much  value,  although  only  a  compilation,  is  his  Chron- 
ology of  Paper  and  Paper-Making.  For  many  years  his 
was  one  of  the  chief  offices  in  which  fine  editions  of  bio- 
graphical and  historical  works  were  printed,  his  reputa- 
tion for  skill  being  as  high  us  that  of  any  mnn  in  America. 
He  lent  much  aid  to  Oie  New  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register,  a  most  valuable  repertory  of  facts, 
which  was  in  danger  of  ceasing  publication  if  he  had  not 
helped  It.  He  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
Albany  Institute,  and  was  a  member  of  many  learned  so- 
cieties. His  printing-office  was  large  and  well  equipped, 
the  worlc  being  done  with  tile  utmost  care.  Hie  typo- 
graphical books,  numbering  over  a  thousand,  were  pur- 
chased by  the  State  Library  and  are  now  on  its  shelves  in 
the  new  building.  He  was  an  exemplary  and  painstak- 
ing man,  and  din  much  to  advance  the  art  by  bis  endeav- 
ors.   He  died  in  1380. 

Muneou  TypeaettiHw-M&ohiiie.^Tliis  appara- 
tus was  invented  by  James  E.  Munson  of  New  Yor¥.  In 
the  storing  and  preliminary  treatment  of  the  type  it  close- 
ly resembles  the  older  machines  now  in  use  in  the  conn- 
try,  holding  type,  nicked  according  fco  a  graded  system, 
in  long,  narrow  reservoirs,  and  releasing  themone  by  one 
by  the  pressure  of  a  lever.  In  his  machine  the  composi- 
tor is  replaced  by  a  perforator,  who  attends  a  little  ma- 
chine similar  in  appearance  and  action  to  that  used  in 
rapid  telegraphy.  An  endless  tape  of  strong  paper  is 
run  between  rolls  and  has  cut  through  it  a  series  of  arbi- 
trary combinations  of  holes  corresponding  to  the  letters, 
capitals,  numerals  and  punctuation  marks  used  in  the  or- 
dinary ease.  The  tape  after  the  perforation  is  read  by 
the  proof-reader,  who  notes  all  corrections  on  it.  Addi- 
tional holes  are  then  mode  to  represent  such  corrections, 
to  divide  the  tape  into  proper  column  lines,  and, finally, 
to  Insert  the  proper  spacing  for  accurate  justification. 
Tlmt  is,  the  corrections  and  the  justification,  as  well  as 
the  original  composition  oo  the  tape,  are  indicated  by  the 
perforations,  the  requisite  changes  being  very  quickly 
made.  When  this  piece  of  copy  is  complete  the  roll  is 
taken  to  the  composing-machine  and  is  fed  into  it  regu- 
larly.   As  it  runs  along  the  perforations  set  free  cer- 


tain Email  levers,  which  are  continually  seeking  to  pass 
through,  as  in  the  organette,  and  each  combination  causes 
the  corresponding  type  to  drop  from  the  reservoir  to  the 
carrier,  and  thence  to  the  galley.  If  the  copy  has  been 
properly  corrected  the  galley  is  equally  correct,  and  as 
the  justification  is  done  on  paper  there  is  no  time  lost  in 
waiting  for  tho  spacing  out  of  a  lino.  Steam,  electricity 
and  hand  power  can  each  bo  used.  By  the  employment 
of  the  pcrforating-machlne  a  very  much  higher  level  of 
performance  can  ba  attained  on  tho  main  machine,  as 
there  is  no  stopping  while  tlie  compositor  is  considering 
his  copy  or  is  behind  hand  for  any  other  cause.  The  ex- 
pensive machine  can  be  operated  without  supervision  as 
fast  as  it  will  stand.  Without  tills  contrivance  its  per- 
formance is  limited  by  the  personal  equation  of  the  ope- 
rator. The  auxiliary  machines  arc  cheap  and  simple,  and 
can  be  operated  anywhere.  The  copy  can  be  preserved 
for  any  length  of  time  after  preparation,  and  will  still  be 
available.  The  foregoing  description  applies  to  the  ma- 
chine and  its  mode  of  operation  as  heretofore  exhibited. 
But  in  the  future  th<j  inventor  expects  to  do  the  justifi- 
cation entirely  automatically  in  the  types  as  they  are  sot 
and  without  first  indicating  the  justifying  spaces  with 
holes  in  the  tape. 

Music  CfliBBB. — Special  cases  of  a  complicated  char- 
acter employed  in  composing  type-music.  See  MUSIO 
Composition. 

Music  Composition. — Much  work  was  formerly 
done  with  music  type,  but  this  kind  of  composition  has 
dwindled  away,  not  one  man  being  employed  where  fouT 
were  formerly.  The  cause  is  the  greater  cheapness  of  lith- 
ography, by  which,  besides,  ornamental  lines  of  a  beauty 
and  gmee  which  cannot  be  imitated  by  angular  type  can 
be  introduced  in  title-pages.  Movable  type  will  always, 
however,  be  indispensable  to  some  extent  in  this  branch 
of  the  business.  The  principle  upon  which  composition 
of  this  kind  is  executed  is  the  same  as  that  in  tables. 
Every  character  i3  made  of  the  width  of  an  cn,  an  em  or 
its  multiple,  and  Joins  perfectly  with  other  characters. 
There  is  this  important  difference  to  be  noted,  however. 
Tiie  line  Is  not  set  across  the  page  at  onee,  the  rule  then 
being  lifted  and  the  second  line  begun,  but  all  of  the  lines 
on  a  Staff  are  set  together,  and  consequently  the  rule  is  not 
lifted  bcfoie  all  are  complete. 

A  reasonable  knowledge  of  music  is  required  to  set  it 
well ;  the  compositor  must  be  a  man  of  judgment,  to 
know  how  to  give  a  good  appearance  to  the  page,  and 
he  needs  a  long  apprenticeship  to  the  music  cases  in  order 
to  attain  any  expedition.  There  are  three  prominent 
divisions  in  music,  considered  typographically.  One  is 
pitch.  Whatever  maybe  the  length  of  the  note  it  must 
be  somewhere  on  the  staff,  or  above  or  below  it.  If  be- 
low the  staff  it  is  a  low  note ;  if  above  the  staff  it  is  a 
high  note ;  and  if  on  the  middle  lines  and  spaces  it  is  a 
medium  note.  With  the  voice  most  of  the  notes  are  on 
the  staff,  and  not  above  or  below  it.  Lengtli  of  sound  is 
indicated  by  the  openness  of  the  noto  and  the  number  of 
its  terminations,  the  black  notes  with  many  hooks  above 
or  below  being  the  shortest.  Certain  marks  are  used 
to  indicate  naturals,  flats,  sharps  and  ties,  these  being 
placed  among  the  characters  on  the  staff.  Above  the 
staff  are  to  be  found  directions  to  the  player  or  singer, 
sometimes  in  arbitrary  characters,  but  more  often  in 
words,  as  "affetuoso,  "laigo,"  "piano"  or  "crescen- 
do. "  These  words  chiefly  come  from  the  Italian,  but  Eng- 
lish words  are  sometimes  used.  Below  the  staff  are  the 
words,  which  are  spaced  and  divided  so  that  they  come 
exactly  below  the  notes  to  which  they  relate.  All  nota- 
tion is  founded  upon  the  staff.  This  consists  of  five  lines 
and  the  intervening  four  spaces,  covering  nine  notes. 
These  linos  and  spaces  denote  different  pitishes,  accord- 
ing as  they  are  marked  or  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
instrument  or  voice.  8uch  markings  are  known  as  clefs, 
but  an  understanding  frequently  prevails  that  they  are 
an  octave  or  two  higher  or  lower  than  would  seem  to  be 
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indicated,  For  stance,  upon  the  tenor  clef  may  be  writ-  ter  indicates  that  the  lowest  line  of  it*  stuff  is  G.  The 
tea  a  soprano  part,  and  upon  another  tenor  elef  may  keynote  of  the  major  scale,  or  that,  in  which  the  intervals 
he  written  a  tenor  part ;  yet  the  latter  is  sung  an  octuve     fofiow  the  groat  mass  of  music,  is  O,  and  consequently 
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lower  than  the  other.  There  are  two  common  clefa,  the 
tenor  and  the  bass.    The  two  are  tliug  represented : 


The  clef  is  always  cast  in  one  piece.  The  former  in- 
dicates that  the  lowest  line  of  the  staff  is  E,  and  the  lat- 
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the  scale  rises  from  that  through  C,  I),  13,  F,  G,  A,  and 
B  to  C  again,  The  latter  0  requires  on  n  h»rp  or  piaso 
a  string  only  half  as  lone  as  the  former,  and  each  suc- 
cessive octave  in  rising  divides  the  length  of  the  string 
again.  In  going  down  to  the  bass  notes  each  octave 
doubles  the  length.  The  bass  clef  begins  at  Or  and  com- 
prises besides  A,  E,  C,  D,  B,  ¥,  G  and  A ;  the  tenor  elei 
begins  at  JS,  imd  comprises  F,  G,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  F. 
Where  these  arc  not  enough  added  lines  and  spaces  are 
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used.  These  are  continually  occurring,  for  the  Ordinary 
compass  of  well  instructed  voices  is  two  octaves,  while 
the  staff  allows  only  ten  notes.  Some  instruments  have 
n  compass  of  three  octaves  or  beyond,  as,  for  instance, 
the  violoncello. 


ABCDEFOABODET'GA 

The  five  lines  in  the  middle  constitute  with  the  spaces 
the  staff ;  those  above  and  below  are  added  lines  or 
ledger  lines.  Every  note  must  be  upon  one  of  these 
lines  or  one  of  the  spaces,  aud  they  are  consequently 
known  fva  line  notes  or  space  notes.  There  are  two  va- 
rieties corresponding  to  these  distinctions.  One  Ims  the 
bar  through  the  centre,  as :  ;  the  other  has  the  lines 
above  and  below,  as :  zee.  There  must  also  bo  notes  for 
the  ledger  lines  where  the  line  above  or  below  is  shown, 


and  a  group  of  flats  Indicates  Another,  These  marks  arc 

S laced  on  the  staff  in  a  certain  definite  way,  easy  to  learn. 
Taturals  are  never  employed  in  this  manner.  They  are 
always  accidentals.  It  frequently  happens  that  two 
parts  in  music  are  represented  upon  the  same  staff,  as 
tenor  and  bass  or  soprano  and  alto.  When  this  is  done 
they  rarely  interfere.  The  notes  of  the  bass  voice  are 
chiefly  below  the  top  line  of  the  bass  clef ,  aud  the  tenor 
rarely  reaches  tho  two  lower  lines.  One  is  placed  direct- 
ly over  the  other,  according  to  the  interval  of  time,  the 
tailed  notes  in  the  tenor  pointing  upward  mid  In  the  boss 
downward.  When  the  two  parts  are  in  unison  only  one 
note  is  put  in.  If  it  happens  that  two  notes  next  to  each 
other  arc  to  be  sung  at  the  same  time,  a  rare  occurrence, 
the  lower  one  occupies  a  position  directly  against  the 
other  on  its  own  line  or  space,  If  one  part  has  a  rest, 
Or  Is  silent  while  the  other  goes  on,  a  Simple  omission  of 
the  notes  is  enough  ln  that  place,  but  rests  are  also  pro- 
vided, and  are  requisite  when  a  bar  or  more  is  silent. 

The  length  of  time  which  a  noto  should  sound  is  a  very 
important  part  in  music  composition.   The  length  of  a 
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as ;  c  or  -es-.  These  of  courses  tire  not  very  numerous. 
The  other  marks  showing  pitch  are  flats,  sharps  and 
naturals.  Thoro  are  in  fact  in  music  twelve  notes  in- 
stead of  seven,  as  commonly  understood,  the  additional 
Ave  being  interpolated  between  the  others,  In  ordinary 
eases  only  the  seven  with  the  octave  are  used,  but  an  oc- 
casional note  is  borrowed  from  the  others,  This  is  indi- 
cated by  a  sharp,  showing  that  it  is  half  a  note  higher 
than  It  would  otherwise  seam,  as ;  ft» ;  a  flat  depresses  a 
note  half  way  down  to  the  next,  as :  This  depress- 
ing or  raising  continues  throughout  the  piece  until  the 
natural  key  is  restored,  which  is  dona  by  C»,  known  as  a 
natural ;  but  flats  and  sharps  are  used  at  the  beginning 
of  a  musical  composition  to  indicate  what  shall  be  the 
fundamental  note  of  that  piece,  A  song  could  be  written 
in  C,  but  found  upon  trial  to  be  too  low  for  the  voice  to 
do  it  justice,  and  the  key  is  altered  a  little.  Of  course 
that  raises  it  throughout.  The  fact  that  it  is  in  C  sharp 
is  shown  at  the  beginning,  next  following  the  mark  of 
the  clef,  and  wherever  the  keynote  is  fised  in  any  com- 

f position,  whether  in  Gr,  B  or  any  other  letter,  it  is  siml- 
arly  shown.    A  group  of  sharps  indicates  one  keynote, 


note  is  indicated  by  its  form,  and  each  of  the  smallest 
combinations  is  separated  from  the  following  and  suc- 
ceeding grouping  by  bars.  The  space  between  one  bar 
and  another  is  exactly  the  same  in  time,  but  it  may  bo 
and  is  divided  up  differently.  All  notes  being  divisions 
of  a  whole  note  by  two  or  its  squares,  tho  whole  of  the 
notes  in  a  bar  added  together  result  in  the  same  value.  In 


1 


m 


this  way,  or  by  counting  up  values,  errors  in  writing  the 
copy  can  be  detected.  For  instance,  if  the  notes  arc 
U,  \&>  U>  the  bar  is  filled,  as  It  will  be  if  it  is  «,  \, 
Mi>  }4,  A~  There  are  six  kinds  of  notes — whole,  half, 
quarter,  eighth ,  si  xteenth  and  thirty -second.  There  may 
also  he  iv  sixty-fourth,  and  double  notes  sometimes  occur, 
In  which  case  they  ate  tied,  or  If  vocal  only  one  syllable 
fs  given  to  tho  two.  These  notes  we  indicated  as  shown 
just  above. 
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The  first  is  a  whole  note,  the  second  a  half,  the  third 
a  quarter,  the  fourth  an  eighth,  the  fifth  a  sixteenth,  and 
the  sixth  a  thirty^econd.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  whole 
note  and  half  note  have  open  and  the  remainder  have 
blacli  hoods ;  the  half  note  and  all  others  have  a  line 
drawn  up  or  down  from  them,  and  the  eight!)  note  bus 
a  hook  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  this  line,  while  each 
halving  of  the  length  of  a  note  adds  another  hook.  If 
there  were  a  slity-fourth  it  would  have  four  of  these  at- 
tachments, It  makes  no  difference  In  the  music,  whether 
the  perpendicular  line  with  its  hooks  goes  below  the-  note 
or  ascends  to  tho  top  lino  of  the  staff.  The  only  ques- 
tion to  consider  in  this  connection  is  the  beauty  of  the 
page.  Were  there  only  these  notes  and  the  simple  staff 
the  work  of  the  music  compositor  would  be  compara- 
tively very  easy  ;  but  as  notes  may  be  In  any  position  on 
the  staff  or  above  or  below  it,  and  the  stem  or  perpen- 
dicular line  may  descend  or  ascend,  n  number  of  other 
characters  arc  called  for,  each  to  be  employed  in  a  par- 
ticular place.  Thus  when  a  note  is  on  a  line  the  line 
extends  a  little  at  each  end,  us  but  sometimes  it  is  on 
une  of  the  spaces,  as  ;  =,  It  may  be  above  or  below  the 
staff,  in  which  case  it  may  have  only  one  line  below  it  or 
above  it,  as :  _ca_.  All  of  these  again  are  modified  by  the 
stem,  as  is  shown  below : 


The  black-headed  notes  have  on  equal  variety.  Tho 
stems  are-  of  greater  or  leas  length,  as  some  must  go  from 
the  top  of  the  staff  to  its  bottom,  and  others  again  show 
only  enough  to  indicate  what  they  are .  The  tails  or  hooks 
to  notes  turn  up  or  down,  two  separate  sets  being  made, 
and  they  must  be  contrived  bo  that  they  can  be  above  or 
below  the  line  or  pnrtly  above  or  below  it.  There  are 
also  level  ties.  Much  ingenuity  is  required  in  putting 
together  these  ties  so  as  to  present  a  handsome  appear- 
ance. In  instrumental  music  tailed  notes  should  be  con- 
nected in  groups  of  two,  four  or  eight,  so  as  to  be  more 
easily  read ;  but  in  vocal  music  the  tailed  notes  arc  sep- 
arate or  joined  together,  according  as  to  whether  one  or 
two  notes  are  required  to  be  sung  as  one  or  two  syllables . 
An  example  is  here  given  of  a  couple  of  bars,  in  which 
several  chords  and  two  tics  are  shown : 

Chords,  if  of  half  notes  or  below,  are  connected  by 
perpendicular  stems.  When  they  come  closely  together 
they  are  cast  in  one  piece.  A  well-set  chord  has  a  very 
picAuTcsque  appearance,  and  it  should  be  very  carefully 
executed. 

The  size  of  each  part  across  the  page  is  equal.  Tf  there 
are  three  bars  in  one  width  of  the  page,  the  second  pait 
of  the  song  or  piece  of  music  which  harmonics  with  the 
first  should  have  three  bars  In  tlie  next  width  of  the  page. 
Each  of  the  bars  in  the  second  staff  should  be  directly 
below  the  bars  in  the  other  one.  In  consequence,  if  there 
are  few  notes  in  one  and  many  in  the  other  the  charac- 
ters in  the  latter  must  be  brought  together,  and  in  the 
former  they  are  spread  apart,  In  many  fonts  characters 
are  provided  for  this  purpose  or  for  mono  hasty  compo- 
sition, in  which  a  vacant  part  of  the  staff  can  be  put  in  at 
Once.  This  is  not  an  advantago,  as  the  joinings  in  the 
lines,  always  somewhat  imperfect,  become  painfully  ap- 
parent when  a  light  line  runs  through  the  entire  joint. 
The  longer  the  type  is  worn  the  more  plainly  this  can  be 
seen,  la  good  composition  the  joints  should  be  apart 
from  each  other,  as  In  architectural  work.   An  example 
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is  here  given,  the  first  showing  the  proper  practice,  and 
tho  second  bad  practice ; 


In  the  second  tho  rules  end  and  break  together : 


A  space  is  placed  at  the  end  of  each  piece  to  make  the 
gaps  more  apparent,  A  careful  examination  of  music- 
Books  and  a  study  of  the  art  will  show  a  multitude  of 
characters,  each  intended  to  bo  used  in  a  particular  place 
and  not  elsewhere.  Tho  whole  of  them  as  commonly 
used  will  be  seen  in  the  diagrams  of  cases.  A  full  font 
requires  three  of  these,  one  neing  known  as  a  side  case. 
It  has  the  less-used  characters.  All  characters  are  upon 
bodies  of  determinate  size,  and  as  they  cover  nearly  the 
entire  head  of  the  type  they  seem  much  larger  than 
the  tetters  of  corresponding  slstc.  Honpareil  music  will 
match  long  primer  for  magnitude  of  face.  The  dia- 
grams given  arc  from  the  foundry  of  MacICellar,  Smiths 
&  Jordan,  nnd  exhibit  tho  common  lay  of  the  case  in  this 
country,  trilson  of  Boston  and  Armstrong  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  set  moro  music  than  any  other  houses  in  Amer- 
ica, have  many  special  devices  and  faces  peculiar  to 
themselves.  The  MacKellar  foundry  makes  five  sizes  of 
music,  from  excelsior  (half  nonpnreil)  to  nonpareil,  ex- 
cluding pearl,  and  of  some  of  these  there  are  two  or  three 
forms.  Diamond  Is  large  enough  for  most  work,  The 
excelsior  should  he  used  only  when  much  compression  is 
required. 

In  the  composition  of  music  attentfon  must  be  paid  to 
the  spacing  of  the  page,  the  allowance  necessary  to  be 
made  for  added  lines  above  or  below,  and  to  the  words 
which  indicate  the  manner  of  performance.  In  vocal 
music  there  are  four  parts,  soprano,  alto,  tenor  and  bass, 
each  to  line  under  each  other,  with  words  of  direction 
and  with  the  lines  of  tho  text.  Sometimes  there  will  be 
five  or  six  of  the  latter  lines  under  each  other.  When 
the  music  and  text  have  filled  the  width  of  the  page  all 
of  these  are  transferred  below  and  a  new  "series  of  lines 
Is  begun.  The  page,  therefore,  must  in  this  kind  of 
music  consist  of  four,  eight  or  twelve  parts.  Tho  dis- 
tance should  be  nicely  divided  and  spaced,  each  helng 
given  its  just  proportion.  So,  too,  the  second  and  third 
pages  should  have  the  same  arrangement  as  to  spacing 
that  the  first  has,  with  the  exception  of  the  head.  The 
words  of  the  text  must  fall  directly  below  the  notes  to 
which  they  refer,  and  consequently  some  music  must  be 
spaced  out  so  that  tho  text  can  come  in.  When  the 
words  are  to  crowd  each  other  throughout  the  entire 
piece  custom  has  reconciled  us  to  seeing  smaller  type 
used,  but  where  this  crowding  is  only  for  a  few  words  a 
syllable  or  two  may  be  hooked  down  or  up,  We  have, 
however,  heen  In  the  habit  of  seeing  condensed  and  ex- 
tra-condensed type  used,  although  the  remainder  of  the 
line  is  in_  common  Roman.  Much  of  the  text  is  spaced 
out.  Wide  spaces  are  left  between  the  words,  and  the 
words  themselves  are  divided  into  syllables,  a  hyphen 
being  placed  at  each  division,  and  enough  space  to  per- 
mit these  syllables  to  fall  under  their  notes.  The  sylla- 
bles are  separated  according  to  their  real  pronunciation, 
and  not  according  to  old  rules.  In  instrumental  music, 
particularly  for  instruments  which  have  a  wide  range, 
mueh  space  must  be  allowed  above  and  below  the  staff 
for  additional  lines. 

There  are  two  other  known  ways  of  writing  music,  for 
both  of  which  type  arc  east,  Gregorian  or  plain  chant 
music  has  four  lines  to  tho  staff,  and  the  characters  have 
Other  shapes  than  in  ordinary  music.  The  tonic  sol  fa 
system  has  sixty -three  characters,  and  is  set  up  hi  the 
stick  like  common  work.   Each  character  is  upon  deter- 
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inmate  widths,  and  consequently  the  compositor  knows 
the  space  to  assign  to  each  bar.  A  brass  rulo  or  space 
rule  dropping  perpendicularly  denotes  the  bar.  Length 
of  time  of  a.  note  and  its  pitch  are  indicated  by  the  char- 
acters employed,  which  are  nearly  all  those  of  the  com- 
mon alphabet,  many,  however,  being  changed  somewhat. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  music-printing  are  great, 
yet  attempts  were  made  to  represent  sons'  typograph- 
ically at  the  very  dawn  of  the  art.  Hans  froschauer  in 
1478  used  wooden  blocks,  on  which  the  characters  had 
been  engraved.  Before  this  the  staff  alone  had  been 
printed,  the  characters  being  added  by  hand.  Oct. 
Scotus  of  Venice  in  1463  printed  the  staff  at  one  impres- 
sion and  the  notes  at  another.  Erhard  Oeglin  of  Augs- 
burg in  1507  was  the  first  to  print  music  from  type  at 
one  impression.  Ho  used  characters  on  which  were  both 
the  notes  and  the  staff  lines,  the  same  principle  which  is 
employed  at  the  present  time.  The  early  form  of  printed 
notes  was  square ;  this  was  followed  by  a  diamond  or 
lozenge  shaped  note  head,  and  towards  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeen  tli  century  the  present  round  shape  was 
introduced.  The  earlieat  specimen  of  music  In  England 
was  executed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1497,  The  ear- 
liest American  printing  in  an  English  office  was  in  1770, 
when  the  New  England  Psalm-Singer,  or  American  Chor- 
ister, was  printed  in  Boston  by  Edcs  &  Gill.  Christopher 
Bauer  was,  however,  the  earliest  on  this  continent.  He 
issued  a  hymn-book  at  Genaantown  in  1753,  This  was 
in  German.  The  credit  for  the  first  work  in  music  has 
generally  been  given  to  Isaiah  Thomas,  who  published 
Fjbus  Deo  at  Worcester  in  1789. 

There  are  several  methods,  of  producing  printed  music 
besides  through  type.  Engraving  on  copper  is  a  slow 
and  tedious  process,  and  takes  much  time.  Steel  engrav- 
ing is  the  same  method  on  an  other  material.  Engraving 
on  pewter  is  largely  used,  in  London.  This  material  has 
been  changed  to  one  chiefly  of  tin.  The  linos  are  drawn, 
after  which  the  notes  are  driven  in  by  a  punch.  When 
the  plate  is  complete  the  hollows  are  filled  with  wax. 
The  roller  is  passed  over  the  plate  with  printing-ink,  and 
then  the  whole  is  wiped  clean,  Part,  however,  adheres  to 
the  wax.  The  sheet  is  laid  on  and  an  impression  is  taken, 
resulting  in  the  printed  page.  The  text  is  executed  by 
letters  stamped  into  the  plate,  one  at  a  time.  They  arc 
consequently  very  uneven.  Transfers  in  the  lithographic 
way  ore  now  thought  to  be  an  excellent  plan  for  small 
editions.  Sometimes  the  transfer  is  from  a  printed  sheet 
of  paper,  hut  this  does  not  give  very  good  results,  None 
of  these  processes  are  as  good  foi'  long  editions  as  typog- 
raphy. Music  is  rarely  printed  from  the  types  them- 
selves, which  ore  very  costly  as  well  as  very  tender,  but 
from  electrotype  plates. 

Music  Demy, — A  size  of  printing-paper  in  England, 
30H  by  u%  inches. 

Mttflio  of  th©  Presses. — The  noise  occasioned  in 
working  presses  in  full  Swing  is  thus  termed.  The  music 
of  the  presses,  remarks  Savage,  before  the  introduction 
of  cylindrical  machines  workod  by  steam  engines,  was  a 
standing  toast  after  dinner  at  all  parties  among  printers, 
and  he  expresses  a  hope  that  it  will  never  be  neglected. 
He  defines  it :  "When  a  house  has  sufficient  business  to 
employ  all  the  presses  within  it,  and  a  master  printer 
Widks  through  his  pressroom  when  they  are  all  at  work 
and  hears  the  creaking  of  the  heads,  the  thumpfng  of 
the  balls,  the  noise  of  the  running  in  and  out  of  the  car- 
riage and  all  the  .  other  miscellaneous  and  to  unaccus- 
tomed ears  discordant  noises,  he  styles  them  the  music 


of  the  presses,  which  he  declares  to  bo  the  finest  music 
in  the  world,  as  it  brings  grist  to  his  mill." 

Music  Printing. — The  art  of  printing  music  from 
type  or  plates. 

Muslim, — A  strong  cotton  cloth  used  for  tho  covers 
of  books.  It  is  believed  that  the  use  of  this  material 
originated  in  England,  and  it  is  attributed  by  British 
authorities  to  Archibald  Leighton,  some  time  between 
1830  and  1830.  tie  is  said  to  liave  bought  the  white 
muslin,  sending  it  to  the  dyers  and  afterwards  to  an 
establishment  where  it  was  sized  and  calendered.  The 
cloth  was  originally  not  embossed  or  stumped,  but  was 
perfectly  smooth.  The  figure  wad  mode  by  engraving  a 
design  for  the  sides  and  batik  on  a  gun  metal  or  brass 
cylinder,  and  this  was  transferred  in  reverse  to  a  roll  or 
cylinder  made  of  compressed  paper  turned  down  in  a 
lathe  to  the  exact  circumference  of  the  pattern-roll.  The 
cloth  being  passed  between  these  cylinders  the  design 
became  embossed  upon  it.  This  apparatus  was  super- 
seded by  tlie  Stamping  and  embossing  press.  All  colors 
and  qualities  of  cloth  arc  now  used.  Most  have  some 
graining  or  Small  design  on  the  surface,  made  by  rollers 
after  manufacture,  but  before  they  reach  the  bookbinder. 

Mutton-Flat.— An  index  hand,  thus :  ISff" ;  some- 
times shortly  culled  a  flst. — Jacobs. 

Mutton-Tli-atriper-— An  old  term  indicating  a  bad 
workman. — Za-ch-iwk/rf. 

Mutton-Thumping. —A  term  used  in  bygone  days 
indicating  the  common  binding  of  school-books  in  sheep- 
skin,— ftwliMuioTf. 

MjIIat,  Andrew,  the  earliest  printer  in  Scotland, 
issued  his  first  book  in  Edinburgh  1°  the  year  1508.  Ho 
was  a  practical  printer,  and  had  previously  published  a 
book  gi  ving  an  explanation  of  certain  doubtful  ■words  in 
the  Latin  language.  This  was  issued  in  1MB,  at  some 
place  on  the  Continent,  probably  Rouen.  In  1507  the 
King  of  Sootlfwid,  James  IV.  .granted  a  patent  or  priv- 
ilege to  his  loving  servitors,  Walter  Chepman  anc 
drow  Jlyllar,  to  "bring  hame  ane  prent"  the  books  of 
laws  and  other  matter  that  shuli  be  called  for.  It  ap- 
pears from  this  that  the  chief  object  Of  granting  this 
patent  was  that  the  Aberdeen  Breviary  might  be  printed 
under  the  supervision  of  William  Elphinstone,  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen.  This  was  in  two  volumes,  the  dates  being 
1508  and  1510.  In  1508  Chepman  and  My  liar  issued 
nine,  if  not  all  of  a  collection  of  eleven  pieces  found 
bound  together  in  1788,  Tlie  principal  one  was  the  May- 
ing and  Disport  of  Chancer,  The  type  nsed  in  most  of 
these  pamphlets  is  a  black-letter,  with  a  largo,  heavy  and 
not  handsome  face,  on  an  .English  body.  Nothing  fur- 
ther is  known  of  Mylkr  after  1510,  and  the  common 
supposition  is  that  he  was  dead.  Walter  Chepman, his 
partner,  was  a  merchant  burgess  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  he  was  also  attached  to  the  king's  household, 
and  was  intrusted  with  the  custody  of  theTdng's  signet  % 
he  gained  wealth,  and  in  1505  began  buying  land  In  vari- 
ous plaees.  In  1514  and  1515  Chepman  held  the  omcc 
of  dean  of  guild  of  Edinburgh.  He  probably  died!  in 
the  latter  part  of  15S8  or  the  early  part  of  153&,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Giles's  Church,  in  which  ho  had  endowed 
a  mortuary  chapel.  _  He  is  not  known  to  have  had  any 
connection  with  printing  after  the  completion  of  the 
Breviary,  The  next  printer  in  Scotland  was  John  Story, 
who  published  the  Office  of  Our  Lady  of  Pity,  the  date 
not  being  known,  and  he  was  followed  by  Thomas  David- 
son about  1530. 
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'  THE  fourteenth  letter  in  English.  This  is 
one  of  those  letters  most  used,  only  t,  a  and 
e  being  in  more  demand.  It  is  rather  tl  ricker 
than  an  en  quadrat,  which,  however,  took  its 
name  from  this  letter.  It  differs  from  tlic  u 
when  inverted,  as  that  has  its  serifs  only  on  one  side  of 
its  body  marks,  while  the  n  lias  them  on  both  sides. 
Standing  alone,  N,  is  used  for  note,  tlio  letter  most  com- 
monly'being  la  lower  case.  N,  N.  in  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, and  by  the  Germans  in  modern  Latin,  is  used  to 
express  a  proper  name  which  ia  not  known  to  the  writer. 
In  Latin  N.  signifies  nosier  (our),  and  on  medals  of  the 
Lower  Empire  I).  N.  signifies  dominus  noster  (our  IokI). 
It  also  often  signified  novua,  nepos,  nobilis.  In  geog- 
raphy and  meteorology  It  stands  for  north.  On  ETeuch 
coins  It  means  the  mint  of  Montpclier.  The  Spanish 
alphabet  has  a  character,  ii,  called  n  with  the  tilde,  and 
pronounced  like  n  in  onion,  minion,  N  was  frequently 
omitted  in  the  first  century  of  printing,  a  stroke  being 
put  over  the  letter  before  to  indicate  the  fact.  As  a 
numeral  N  signified  among  the  Romans  80,  and  with  a 
dash  over  it  &6.000, 

IT.  P.^An  abbreviation  employed  in  England  to  de- 
note a  new  paragraph. 

Nachdruck  (Ger.). — Iteprlnt, 

H&chdruo:ten  (<3cr.).— To  reprint. 

Naked  Form. — A  form  of  type  waiting  for,  or 
stripped  of  furniture. — JauAi. 

Napier  Machine. — Platen  machines  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Napier  in  London, 

Napier  Preso. — The  press  invented  in  England  by 
David  Napier  and  imitated  in  the  United  States  by  Hoc, 
Taylor  and  other  early  makers.  Until  after  I&VjO  it  was 
almost  the  only  kind  used  in  this  country,  but  this  press 
does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  much  attention  in  Eng- 
land, -where  the  press  most  associated  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Napicrs  is  a  platen  machine.  Two  of  David 
Kapler's  Inventions  are  of  primary  importance,  the  rising 
and  falling  cylinder  and  the  employment  of  grippers  to 
take  the  sheet  and  carry  it  through  the  machine. 

Narrow.— Tlie  name  in  England  of  a  furniture  three 

Eica  ems  in  thickness.    With  broad  it  forms  the  eoin- 
ination  broad  and  narrow.    In  the  United  States  it  is 
known  only  by  its  thickness  in  pica  ems. 

Narrow  Measures. — Type  composed  in  narrow 
widths,  as  in  column  matter.  When  this  Is  done  by  the 
piece  the  workman  Should  receive  some  additional  com- 
pensation. If  smaller  than  seventeen  or  eighteen  cms 
of  the  matter  lie  should  receive  two  or  three  cents  extra 
per  thousand  ems,  and  if  less  than  fourteen  cms  five  or 
six  cents.  Below  twelve  ems  matter  should  only  be 
composed  on  time. 

Nature  Printing-. — A  method  of  producing  impres- 
sions of  plants  and  other  natural  objects  in  a  manner  so 
truthful  that  only  a  close  inspection  reveals  the  fact  that 
they  are  Copies.  According  to  Ringwalt,  whose  descrip- 
tion is  copied,  so  deeply  sensible  to  the  touch  are  the  im- 
pressions that  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  those  who  are 
unacquainted  -with  the  manipulation  that  they  are  the 
productions  of  the  printing-press.    The  process  in  its 
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application  to  the  reproduction  of  botanical  suhjects 
represents  the  sise,  form  and  color  of  the  plant,  and  all 
of  its  most  minute  details,  oven  to  the  smallest  fibres  of 
the  roots.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  tbo  process, 
compared  with  other  modes  of  producing  engraved  sur- 
faces for  printing  purposes,  consists  first  in  imprinting 
natural  objects,  such  as  plants,  mosses,  seaweeds,  feath- 
ers and  embroideries  into  plates  of  metal,  causing  the 
objects  to  engrave  themselves  by  pressure ;  and  second- 
ly, In  being  able  to  take  such  casts  Or  copies  of  the  im- 
pressed plates  as  can  be  printed  fivin  at  the  ordinary 
copperplate  press.  The  art  is  by  no  means  new  in  idea, 
many  persons  having  attempted  something  analogous  to 
the  present  process  and  produced  results  which  were  im- 
perfect, merely  because  science  had  not  yet  discovered 
an  art  necessary  to  its  practical  development.  It  Is  to 
the  discovery  of  eleetrotyplng  that  the  existing  art  of 
nature  printing  Is  due,  and  It  was  first  practiced  on  an 
extensive  scale  in  the  Austrian  Imperial  and  Royal  Print- 
ing-Office. 

The  plant,  perfectly  dry,  is  placed  on  a  plate  of  fine 
rolled  lead,  the  surface  of  which  lias  been  polished  by 
planing.  The  plate  and  subject  are  then  passed  between 
rollers,  by  the  pressure  of  which  the  subject  is  forced  into 
the  surface  of  the  lead.  The  leaden  plate  is  subjected  to 
a  modern  te  heat,  by  the  action  of  which  the  subject  is 
loosened  from,  its  bed  and  easily  removed.  This  mold 
is  then  subjected  to  the  clectrotyping  process,  the  second 
shell  being  a  perfect  fao-simile  of  the  leaden  mold. 
When  the  subject  to  be  printed  is  of  one  color  Only  that 
pigment  fs  rubbed  in,  and  any  superfluity  is  removed  ; 
but  when  it  is  of  two  or  more  colors  the  process  is  sim- 
ple but,  it  ia  believed,  perfectly  novel  compsired  with 
any  process  of  printing  heretofore  practiced.  In  the 
case,  for  instance,  of  flowering  phmts  having  stems, 
roots,  leaves  and  flowers,  the  plan  adopted  in  the  inking 
of  the  plate  is  to  apply  the  darkest  color,  which  gener- 
ally happens  to  be  that  of  the  roots,  first ;  the  superflu- 
ous color  is  cleaned  off ;  the  next  darkest  color,  such 
perhaps  as  that  of  the  stems,  is  then  applied,  the  super- 
fluous color  of  which  is  also  cleaned  off.  This  Is  con- 
tinued until  every  part  of  the  plant  In  the  copperplate 
has  received  the  right  tint,  In  tills  state,  before  the  plate 
is  printed,  the  color  In  the  different  parts  of  the  copper 
loolts  as  if  the  plant  were  imbedded  in  the  metal.  The 
plate  thus  chargod,  with  the  puperloid  over  it,  is  plated 
upon  a  copperplate  press,  the  upper  roller  of  which  is 
covered  with  five  or  six  layers  of  blanket  of  compact, 
fine  texture.  The  effect  of  the  pressure  is  that  all  of  the 
colors  sire  printed  by  one  impression,  for  when  the  paper 
is  removed  the  resemblance  of  the  plant  is  seen  quite 
perfect,  highly  embossed,  with  the  roots,  stems  and  other 
parte,  oach  of  its  proper  tint. 

Near  Cheek. — The  upright  in  a  press  nearest  the 
pressman. 

Near  Side  Of  Presa.— The  side  of  the  press  nearest 
to  the  workman. 

Nebraska,.— In  this  Western  State  printing  did  not 
begin  until  1854,  when  it  was  introduced  at  Belleview. 
In  1856  a  newspaper  was  begun  at  Brownville,  The 
total  number  of  journals  published  In  I860  was  14 ;  In 
1S70, 43  ;  in  1980, 189,  fifteen  of  which  were  issued  daily. 
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Iq  1802  there  were  38  dally  and  592  other  periodicals. 
The  two  principal  cities  are  Lincoln  and  Omaha,  in  each 
of  which  much  printing  13  done, 

Neok  of  tt  Letter.— The  sloping  part  of  a  type  from 
the  shank  to  the  face  of  the  letter.  This  term  is  from 
Jacobi.  It  is  nover  heard  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  shoulder,  the  beard  or  the  bevel  of  a  letter  is  the 
term  employed, 

Neabitt,  George  F.,  a  printer  of  Now  York,  was 
born  in  that  city  in  the  year  1809.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  Joseph  0.  Spear  to  learn  the  art  of  printing,  and  bo- 
fore  he  came  of  age  was  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
the  business,  afterwards  becoming  the  partner  of  Spear. 
About  1885  he  began  the  manufacture  of  wood  type, 
which  was  then  comparatively  pew,  and  continued  it  for 

five  or  sis  yoars.  In 
1810  he  planned  a  ma- 
chine to  produce  several 
colors  at  one  impres- 
sion, which  was  a  suc- 
cess. In  ft,  few  years 
after  this  his  establish- 
ment became  the  largest 
job  office  in  the  city, 
probably  doing  more 
work  in  tilts  Hue  than 
any  other  In  the  United 
States.  In  1953  he  se- 
cured an  order  from  the 
Postmaster-General  for 
the  manufacture  of  an 
1  envelope  with  a  stamp 
upon  it,  Envelopes  had 
only  been  used  to  any 
extent  for  half  a  dozen 
years,  and  postiige- 
stamps  were  also  new. 
The  attempt  in  England  to  make  a  combined  stamp  and 
envelope  up  to  that  time  had  failed,  but  Mr.  Ncsbitt  was 
able  to  succeed.  Ho  also  manufactured  blank-books, 
ordinary  envelopes,  cards,  and  was  a  lithographer  and 
stationer,  Por  some  years  eight  buildings  were  required 
in  which  to  do  the  work,  and  a  thousand  persons  were  em- 
ployed, He  was  a  considerate  and  lust  employer,  and  a 
warm  friend  of  the  Typographical  Society.  Ho  died  on 
April  7, 1809.  The  business  is  now  carried  on  by  James 
White,  who  was  admitted  into  partnership  in  1850,  and 
Edmund  F.  Martin  and  Frederick  A.  HaTtor,  admitted 
later,  under  the  firai-title  of  George.  F.  Ncsbitt  &  Co. 
Nettoyer  (Fr.).— To  clean. 

Nevada. — Nevada  is  one  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States,  It  has  a  sparse  population  and  no  large  city. 
The  principal  towns  are  Carson  City,  with  three  news- 
papers, and  Reno,  Elko  and  Virginia  City,  with  two 
each.  The  total  number  of  daily  papers  issued  in  the 
State  is  10,  and  of  other  periodicals  16. 

New  England, — A  group  of  States  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  United  States  of  America,  compris- 
ing Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  Their  aggregate  popu- 
lation is  4,700,74c,  and  the  area  covered  is  72,005  square 
miles.  Here  printing  was  first  Introduced  In  the  United 
States,  the  original  printer,  John  Duyc,  beginning  work 
in  16S9  at  Cambridge.  Boston  also  preceded  all  towns 
except  Cambridge,  work  beginning  there  in  1076.  Con- 
necticut introduced  the  art  at  Now  London  in  1709, 
Rhode  Island  at  Newport  in  1782,  New  Hampshire  at 
Portsmouth  In  1768,  Vermont  at  Westminster  In  1781, 
and  Mains  at  Falmouth  in  1780  or  1780,  More  than  half 
Of  tho  printing  in  the  colonies  before  the  Revolution  was 
executed  in  this  part  of  the  country,  which  comprised 
four  out  of  the  original  thirteen  States,  Maine  then  hav- 
ing been  a  district  of  Massachusetts,  while  Vermont  was 
claimed  by  both  New  Hampshire  and  New  York,  In 
1T7C  fourteen  out  of  the  thirty-seven  newspapers  in  the 


colonies  were  published  in  Now  England,  and  in  1810 
there  were  78  out  of  866  in  the  United  States,  and  having 
over  a  third  of  the  entire  circulation.  In  18S5  it  pub- 
lished 372  newspapers  out  of  a  total  in  the  Union  of 
1,238,  and  it  had  two-ntnths  of  the  circulation.  In  1898 
there  were  there  issued  1,301  out  of  a  total  of  18  714. 
The  chief  cities  for  the  amount  of  printing  executed  are 
Boston,  Providence,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Springfield 
and  Worcester.  This  region  is  also  the  centre  of  tho 
paper  industry. 

New  Hampahlre. — Only  two  printing  houses  were 
opened  in  New  Hampshire  before  1775,  the  first  being  at 
Portsmouth.  Daniel  Fowle,  "who  had  been  arrested  and 
imprisoned  in  Boston  on  a  cliarge  of  libel,  was  solicited 
by  several  gentlemen  of  Portsmouth  to  set  up  a  press  in 
that  town,  and  did  so  in  1750.  His  newspaper  was  called 
the  New  Hampshire  Gazette.  In  September,  1704,  he 
took  his  nephew,  Robert  Fowle,  into  partnership.  They 
remained  together  until  1774,  Daniel  Fowle  continuing 
the  business  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1787.  Tliomas 
Furbcr,  who  had  been  an  apprentice  of  Fowle,  opened 
another  printing-office  in  Portsmouth  in  1764.  Robert 
Fowle  began  an  office  in  Exeter  in  17(54,  and  shortly  after 
a  newspaper  appeared  under  his  control.  At  tho  begin  - 
ning  of  the  Revolutionary  War  he  was  charged  with 
counterfeiting  the  currency  of  New  Hampshire,  and  fled 
to  Canada.  Newspapers  were  begun  at  Gilmanton  in 
1802  and  Manchester  and  Concord  in  1790,  Apart  from 
newspapers,  no  large  amount  of  printing  has  been  done 
In  New  Hampshire,  the  principal  towns  in  this  respect 
having  been  Concord,  Manchester,  Claremont  and  Ports- 
mouth. The  number  of  n  e  wspa  pers  and  periodicals  pub- 
lislied  in  1810  was  12 ;  in  1840,  87  ;  in  1830,  38 ;  in  i860, 
20 ;  in  18T0, 51 ;  in  1880,  87.  They  were  divided  in  this 
last  year  into  10  daily  and  77  other  periodicals.  In  1892 
there  were  15  daily  and  110  other  periodicals. 

New  HaTetu-r-James  Parker,  the  principal  printer 
in  New  York,  was  appointed  postmaster  of  New  Haven 
by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1754,  and  there  set  up  a  press. 
The  first  work  ho  produced  was  the  laws  of  Yale  College 
in  Latin.  John  Holt  was  his  partner  anil  managed  the 
business,  Parker  chiefly  being  in  New  York,  In  1764 
Benjamin  Mecoin  succeeded  them  in  the  printing-office, 
and  also  became  postmaster.  In  1767  Thomas  &  Bamuel 
Green  begun,  their  partnership  continuing  until  the  death 
of  Samuel  in  February,  1799,  at  the  age  of  fifty -six, 
Thomas  Green  died  in  1812,  tho  business  biiing  continued 
by  Eli  Hudson.  Since  that  date  much  printing  has  been 
executed  in  that  city,  and  it  now  maintains  a  rank  far 
greater  than  would  be  justified  by  its  population.  There 
are  now  issued  in  Now  Haven  7  daily  and  35  other  pub- 
lications. 

Nqut  Jersey,— This  iState  lies  between  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  consequently  has 
grown  very  rapidly  f  rem  their  overflow.  Printing  was 
introduced  atWoodbridgeby  James  Parker,  a  New  York 
printer,  although  Keimer.  and  other  printers  had  occa- 
sionally removed  a  part  of  their  offices,  to  some  place  in 
that  colony  to  print  paper  currency  or  other  work  for  the 
Government,  afterwards  returning.  Keimer  in  1727  exe- 
cuted work  for  the  colony  at  Burlington,  Franklin  being 
his  foreman,  and  there  are  some  Philadelphia  antiquaries 
who  hold  tiiat  it  was  at  Burlington  that  Bradford  first 
began  work  in  1685,  his  office  then  being  described  as 
' '  noaT  Philadelphia. "  James  Parker  was  bom  at  Wood- 
bridge,  and  began  business  there  about  1751.  He  print- 
ed, among  other  things,  a  folio  volume  of  tic  Laws  of 
the  Province,  and  he  also  issued  a  magazine.  To  accom- 
modate the  printing  of  Smith's  History  of  New  Jersey  In 
1705,  Parker  removed  to  Burlington,  When  the  work 
was  comploted  he  returned  to  Woodbrtdge.  Isaac  Col- 
lins, a  Quaker,  began  operations  at  Burlington  111  1770. 
In  1777  he  published  a  newspaper.  He  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Trenton,  where  he  printed  a  very  correct  quarto 
edition  of  the  Bible,  the  proof  being  Tead  many  times  and 
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last  by  his  daughter,  who  was  very  accomplished.  He 
af  terwards  removed  to  New  York.  Gaine  changed  from 
New  York  to  Newark  early  in  the  War,  soon  returning, 
and  Shepard  Kollock  began  a  newspaper  at  Chatham 
when  the  conflict  was  half  over.  Printing  was  practiced 
in  several  other  places  before  1900.  At  the  present  day 
it  is  carried  on  most  largely  in  Newark,  Trenton  and 
Jersey  City,  The  total  number  of  newspapers  issued  in 
1810  was  8;  in  1840,83;  in  1850,  51  ;  in  1880,  80 ;  in  1870, 
183 ;  in  1880,  315,  of  which  27  were  daily  issues,  In  189& 
there  were  45  daily  and  SI  5  other  periodicals.  Of  these 
20  were  printed  in  Newark. 

New  London.— The  first  printer  in  New  London  was 
Thomas  Short,  in  1709.  This  was  the  fourth  town  in  the 
United  States  In  which  the  art  was  practiced.  Timothy 
Green  followed  him  in  1714,  Samuel  Green  a  few  years 
later,  Timothy  Green,  Jr. ,  in  17B8,  and  Timothy  Green, 
Sd,  in  1768.  At  present  three  daily  and  one  other  peri- 
odical are  issued  there,  and  there  are  several  job  offices. 

New  Mexico. — This  territory  lies  at  the  southwest 
comer  of  the  Unitod  States,  and  was  acquired  from 
Mexico.  The  principal  towns  are  Albuquerque,  Las 
Yogas  and  Santa  To.  Printing  has  been  carried  on  there 
from  1868,  if  not  before.  In  1880  there  were  17  regular 
publications  printed  in  the  territory,  of  which  8  were 
issued  daily,  and  in  1893  there  were  3  daily  and  GO  other 
periodicals,  as  appears  by  Rowell. 

New  Orleans,— The  chief  city  on  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi River.  Printing  began  here  in  1804.  It  was  in- 
troduced by  the  French,  and  the  first  venture  was  Le 
Moniteur.  The  same  year  a  newspaper  was  published 
in  English.  Both  languages  have  been  concurrently 
used  up  to  the  present  time.  Job  printing  Is  extensively 
done,  and  there  is  considerable  bookbinding.  In  ISO's 
there  were  *  dally  and  47  other  periodical  publications 
printed  in  the  city. 

New  Par.— An  English  abbreviation,  written  upon 
a  proof  to  show  that  a  new  paragraph  should  be  begun 
there.   It  la  not  need  in  America. 

New  Paragraphs — Tho  beginning  of  a  new  verse 
or  subdivision  of  a  quantity  of  rending  matter,  inoro  im- 
portant than  a  full  stop.  The  preceding  words  are 
quadded  out  to  the  end  of  the  line,  and  the  new  para- 
graph begins  on  the  next  line,  being  indented  an  em  on 
most  matter. 

New  York.— The  principal  city  in  tho  United  States 
and  that  in  which  the  fourth  printing-office  in  the  country 
was  established,  being  preceded  in  this  rospect  by  Cam- 
bridge, Beaton  and  Philadelphia.  The  original  printer 
was  William  Bradford,  who  had  removed  from  Philadel- 
phia. He  began  operations  on  April  10, 1098,  as  appears 
from  a  warrant  drawn  on  the  treasury  in  November  of 
that  year  for  six  months'  salary.  Until  1726  he  had  no 
rival,  when  John  Peter  Zenger,  one  of  his  apprentices, 
started  in  opposition.  In  the  preceding  year  Bradford 
had  established  the  New  York.  Gazette,  a  weekly  paper, 
the  first  number  of  which  appeared  on  October  16.  Zen- 
ger began  another  newspaper,  entitled  the  Journal,  on 
November  E>,  1733.  These  two  papers  represented  dif- 
ferent parties.  Bradford's  publication  lent  support  to 
the  administration  of  Governor  Cosby,  while  Zenger's 
pointed  out  its  shortcomings.  As  a  result  Zenger  was 
arrested  and  tried  for  libel.  lie  was  thrown  into  jail  on 
November  17, 1784,  but  could  not  obtain  a  speedy  trial. 
With  the  exception  of  tho  prosecuting  attorney,  the  law- 
yers favored  Zenger,  and  on  preliminary  hearings  his 
counsel  denied  the  validity  of  the  court,  Tho  judges 
were  incensed,  and  directed  that  Alexander  and  Smith, 
tho  offending  persons,  be  struck  from  the  list  of  practic- 
ing; attorneys.  A  lawyer  of  Philadelphia  of  high  repu- 
tation, Andrew  Hamilton,  and  John  Chambers  of  New 
York  then  undertook  Zenger's  defense.  The  aentiment 
of  the  public  was  with  the  prisoner,  and  Hamilton,  by 
skillfully  attacking  the  general  construction  of  the  law 


of  libel,  and  insisting  upon  the  right  of  the  jury  to  In- 
quire into  the  fact  whether  the  publication  alleged  to  be 
a  libel  was  in  fact  really  one,  obtained  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty  in  spite  of  tho  repeated  rulings  of  the  judges 
against  him.  Hamilton  was  given  the  freedom  of  the 
city  in  a  gold  box,  and  much  popular  rejoicing  followed. 
This  trial  and  that  of  Bradford  in  Philadelphia  in  1388 
established  a  construction  of  the  law  of  libel  in  America 
from  which  it  has  not  since  varied,  although  not  always 
borne  out  by  the  law  or  by  the  laws  of  England. 

Zenger  died  in  1746,  and  Bradford  in  1703.  The  most 
important  of  the  early  printers  succeeding  them  was 
James  Parker,  also  an  apprentleo  of  Bradford,  but  who 
ran  away  from  him  and  was  with  Franklin  at  Philadel- 
phia for  a  number  of  years.  Ho  died  in  1770.  Parker 
exceeded  in  skill  his  predecessors.  Contemporary  witfi 
him  was  Hugh  Gaine,  and  in  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  James  Itfvington.  Parker  died  J  list  before  the  Bovo- 
hition,  but  Gaine  and  Blvlngton,  who  took,  the  British 
side  in  that  struggle,  lernainedhere  after  it  closed.  Other 
early  printers  wore  Samuel  Loudon  JHenry  De  Foreest, 
John  Holt  and  William  Weyman.  During  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  the  papers,  of  which  there  were  four  were 
published  on  five  days  of  the  week,  one  being  issued 
twice.  Their  circulations  were  much  larger  than  in  times 
of  peace.  Prices  grew  so  high  for  provisions  and  fire- 
wood that  Rivlugton's  printers  once  struck  for  higher 
wages,  us  they  could  not  live  on  what  they  were  then  ob- 
taining. This  was  the  first  strike  in  the  printer's  trade 
in  America.  When  the  war  ended  several  of  the  printers 
went  to  places  in  Canada  or  otlier  part*  of  the  Brltiah 
dominions,  and  Holt  and  others  returned.  They  had 
been  forced  to  leavo  the  city  at  the  beginning  of  hostil- 
ities, and  some  hud  been  compelled  to  remove  again  and 
again,  A  celebration  of  the  adoption  of  tho  Federal  Con- 
stitution was  held  in  1789,  at  winch  Loudon  officiated  as 
a  marshal  of  the  printers' division,  The  number  of  print- 
ing firms  in  178B  was  twelve,  their  names  being  Thomas 
Allen,  Berry  &  Rogers,  Samuel  Campbell,  William  Dur- 
rell,  Hugh  Gaine  Harrison  <fc  Purdy,  Robert  Hodge, 
Samuel  Loudon,  Robert  McGill,  William  Morton,  John 
Raid  and  James  Rivington.  Allen,  Hodge  &  Campbell 
were  employed  together  in  several  enterprises,  including 
the  first  New  York  Bible ;  WiirrcH  was  a  publisher  of 
children's  books  and  small  illustrated  works ;  Reid  and 
Berry  &  Hogers  were  chiefly  booksellers.  Among  those 
who  appeared  shortly  after  were  Evert  Duyekinck,  who 
was  a  bookseller  for  forty  years,  and  established  many 
youths  in  business  in  other  towns,  as  Franklin  had  done 
before  him ;  Thomas  and  James  Swords,  two  brothers, 
sons  of  a  British  officer  who  died  before  the  Revolution, 
tho  young  men  in  time  becoming  great  publishers  of 
Episcopal  and  other  rcligioua  books ;  and  Ross,  the 
printer  of  Congress.  By  1805  several  new  names  had 
appeared,  They  woro  Michael  Burnham,  William  A. 
Davis,  Deare  &  Andrews,  John  Lang,  Ming  &  Young 
and  John  Turner.  It  appears  from  contemporary  docu- 
ments that  there  were  at  tiiat  time  less  than  a  hundred 
journeymen  in  the  city  and  about  twenty  masters,  Tho 
leading  employer  of  that  day  was  George  Folliot  Hop- 
kins, taken  to  New  York  by  Noah  Webster  when  he  be- 
came an  editor.  Immediately  after  Idea,  and  his  contem- 
porary also,  was  Jonathan  Seymour,  who  when  he  died 
in  1841  left  a  large  fortune.  George  Jjong,  previously 
a  soldier  in  the  British  army,  did  most  of  the  classical 
work,  as  well  as  that  in  Spanish, 

The  standard  of  performance  In  New  York  during  the 
last  century  and  In  the  early  part  of  this  was  equal  to 
that  of  English  provincial  towns,  but  did  not  eoiial  the 
best  produced  in  London.  Type  was  not  manufactured 
in  the  city  until  about  1700,  when  Mappa,  an  ox-lieuten- 
ant in  the  Dutch  service,  began  casting.  He  continued 
this  up  to  1795,  No  other  regular  type-foundry  was  be- 
gun until  Elihu  White  removed  to  New  York  from  Hart- 
ford in  1810,  although  Dr,  Lothian  had  executed  some 
work  in  this  way.   Ink  began  to  be  manufactured  by 
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Pront  at  a  date  variously  assigned  as  1805  or  1809.  _  Ma- 
ther &  Donnington,  tho  Second  ink-makers,  established 
themselves  in  161 6.  At  about  this  latter  date  iron  presses 
began  to  be  used  hy  daily  newspapers,  although  book 
offices  did  not  adopt  them  until  six  or  eight  yearn  later. 
The  first  iron  press  was  apparently  brought  to  New  York 
lb  1811.  There  was  only  one  paper  dealer  In  the  city 
before  1813.  His  name  was  Valentine,  and  he  probably 
disposed  only  of  the  product  of  the  mill  at  Roslyn. 
Hard  papers  were  Imported  and  were  sold  hy  all  mer- 
chants. Each  printer  was  obliged  to  lay  in  a  Stock  every 
winter  of  all  the  book  and  news  paper  lie  required,  for 
the  3loops  which  brought  this  article  from  the  interior 
were  prevented  from  making  their  usual  trips  at  that 
season  by  ice.  It  was  customary  for  Jonathan  Seymour 
to  have  a  liberal  supply,  and  he  often  sold  a  little  to  Ms 
neighbors  when  they  ran  short.  He  was  in  easy  circum- 
stances, and  about  1813  the  manufacturers,  urged  him  to 
allow  them  to  leave  some  paper  with  him  for  the  winter, 
for  which  ho  could  account  in  tho  spring  if  it  were  not  re- 
turned. The  experiment  was  successful  and  others  soon 
began  selling-.  Among  them  waslchabod  Hoit,  who  kept 
tho  first  printer's  warehouse.  In  ISIS  David  Brace,  of 
the  firm  of  D.  &  G.  Bruce,  determined  to  learn  the  art 
of  stereotyping.  He  went  to  England,  and  after  much 
trouble,  there  being  then  only  two  stereotypers  at  work 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  learned  the  principles.  Return- 
ing he  put  them  into  practice,  but  another  printer,  John 
Watte,  an  Englishman,  anticipated  him  somewhat  in  ac- 
tually preparing  plates.  The  Shorter  Catechism  was 
issued  by  him  in  1813.  Watts  continued  Only  two  or 
throe  years  in  the  practice  of  the  art  in  Now  York,  when 
ho  returned  to  'Europe.  Bruce  was  more  successful  in 
making  ft  good  plate  than  hia  English  contemporaries, 
as  he  shaved  instead  of  turned  the  bottoms  of  the  plates 
in  order  to  make  them  level.  B.  &  J.  Collins  succeeded 
Watts,  and  another  early  stereo typer  was  Adoniram 
Chandler.  White,  the  type  founder,  and  James  Conner 
also  became  stereotypers,  The  latter  was  led  by  this 
means  to  become  a  type-founder,  but  continued  stereo- 
typing. The  Braces  had  at  the  beginning  mueh^ diffi- 
culty in  getting  typo  with  a  square  shoulder,  which  is 
best  for  stereotyping.  The  two  American  foundries 
declined  to  make  the  type  as  the  Bruces  desired  it,  be- 
lieving that  stereotyping,  if  successful,  would  soon  act 
disastrously  upon  the  type  business,  as  printers  would 
not  then  need  to  buy  so  mud).  David  Bruce  and  his 
brother  therefore  determined  to  begin  letter-founding, 
and  were  so  successful  that  in  a  few  veal's  they  aban- 
doned their  former  calling,  as  they  had  before  abandoned 
printing.  The  three  foundries  mentioned,  Conner's, 
Bruoe's  and  White's,  the  latter  as  A.  D.  Farmer  &  Son, 
continue  to  he  the  principal  foundries,  no  other  having 
lasted  a  half  century,  although  Lothian  was  an  excellent 
workman,  and  Hagar  and  others  carried  on  business  for 
some  time. 

In  18.35  another  parade  of  the  printers  took  place  in 
honor  of  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal.  There  might 
have  been  two  hundred  and  fifty  journeymen  printers 
in  the  city  at  that  time.  Printing, "however,  was  begin- 
ning to  change.  Composition  rollers  were  talked  about, 
and  m  the  neit  year  were  made ;  iron  presses  were  manu- 
factured in  tho  city  by  both  Turney  and  Hoe ;  the  Tread- 
well  press,  a  union  of  tho  hand-press  and  power-press, 
liad  been  put  into  operation  by  Daniel  Fansnaw,  who  in 
1829  mortgaged  his  place  to  buy  nine  more  power-presses ; 
paper  dealers  were  numerous,  and  four  establishments, 
destined  in  a  few  years  to  exceed  anything  previously 
known  in  America,  had  been  started.  The  Bible  Society 
was  founded  in  1816 ;  the  Methodist  Church  established 
a  printlng-omcc  in  1834 ;  the  Tract  Society  dates  from 
1825,  and  Harper  &  Brothers  from  1817.  The  Harpers 
were  men  of  great  quickness  and  judgment,  as  well  as 
industry,  and  understood  how  to  lay  out  work  for  others. 
Until  this  firm  became  successful  both  Boston  and  Phil- 
adelphia were  far  in  the  lead  in  book  publishing.  After 


they  became  strong  they  developed  new  methods  of  car- 
rying on  business,  and  the  book  trade  slowly  gravitated 
towards  New  York,  In  1830  the  Harpers  and  the  Meth- 
odist Book  Concern  had  eaeli  over  thirty  liand-preSses  at 
work ;  in  1800  the  largest  office  in  this  city  had  only  nine 
wooden  presses,  capable  of  doing  only  half  as  much  as 
the  same  number  in  iron.  Much  of  the  development  of 
the  printer's  art  in  Hew  York  and  in  America  was  due 
to  the  constructive  skill  of  the  different  members  of  the 
Hoe  family,  All  tools,  Implements  and  machinery  wero 
better  made  by  them  after  1830  tlian  similar  articles 
were  manufactured  in  England.  A  great  Impetus  was 
given  to  newspapers  by  the  lowering  of  price  In  1833  and 
later.  Until  that  time  the  circulation  of  a  daily  paper 
in  New  York  did  not  exceed  twenty -five  hundred,  if  suc- 
cessful ;  it  might  not  have  been  more  than  two  or  three 
hundred.  After  new  journals  were  established  at  a  low 
price  twenty  thousand  was  occasionally  reached.  The 
total  number  of  compositors  on  the  largest  daily  paper  in 
1835  was  eight;  in  1850  the  chief  daily  employed  forty. 

In  the  decade  between  1830  and  1840  many  new  printers 
came  in,  as  Seth  W.  Benedict,  John  F.  Trow  and  Kobert 
Craighead.  Tl  icre  were  new  type-founders  and  new  ink- 
makers  ;  paper  was  made  in  large  sheets,  the  Fourdrinler 
machine  having  become  common ;  machines  for  printing 
had  been  invented  by  Adams,  Tufts  and  Hoc ;  cloth 
binding  had  been  introduced ;  there  were  several  wood- 
engravers  ;  blank-book  making  had  become  a  business  by 
itself,  and  weekly  newspapers  and  monthly  magazines 
were  common.  line!)  political  campaign  started  a  num- 
ber of  journals,  of  which  some  survived.  TJiere  were  a 
number  of  respectable  firms  in  the  book  trade,  which  was 
brought  together  in  183S  for  tho  first  time,  except  at  a 
trade  sale,  to  welcome  Washington  Irving  back  to  his 
own  country  after  a  long  absence.  Trade  was  carried  on 
nearly  the  same  as  now,  except  that  capitals  were  very 
small  and  payments  were  difficult  to  obtain.  It  Is  esti- 
mated by  a  very  competent  authority  that  in  1843  there 
was  no  printer  not  a  publisher,  who  had  a  capital  of 
$25,000  invested.  The  Sun  was  printed  for  a  long  time 
by  a  man  with  a  crunk,  and  the  Tract  Society  and  Har- 
pers drove  their  first  presses  by  n  mule  Or  horse  hoisted 
up  by  a  tackle  each  morning  and  returned  to  the  level 
of  the  earth  in  tho  evening. 

The  present  commanding  position  of  New  York  city 
is  due  to  Uie  fact  that  the  Hudson  alone  among  rivers 
penetrates  groat  mountains  without  a  rapid  or  a  cataract. 
At  the  distance  where  it  is  no  longer  navigable  by  large 
vessels  it  was  practicable  to  make  an  artificial  waterway 
to  connect  It  with  the  great  lakes.  This  canal  was  com- 
pleted in  lflSS,  and  the  city  Since  then  has  grown  with 
great  rapidity.  During  the  last  fow  years  it  has  become 
the  centre  Of  almost  all  speculation,  except  in  products 
of  the  form,  and  multitudes  of  rich  men  have  settled 
there,  as  being  able  to  control  their  enterprises  better  and 
live  more  luxuriously  than  anywhere  else.  As  a  result 
the  amount  of  printing  has  increased  prodigiously,  A 
census  four  years  ago  showed  thirteen  hundred  large 
power -presses,  probably  now  increased  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred. The  number  of  compositors  is  estimated  at  6,500, 
and  Of  pressmen  at  1 ,500.  This  number  will  compare 
with  those  in  each  decade  from  1800  as  follows :  1800, 
75  ;  1810, 135  ;  1830,  SCO  ;  1830,  500  ;  1840,  1,300  ;  1850, 
2,000 ;  18(10,  8,000 ;  1870, 4,500 ;  1880, 0,000 ;  1890,  8,000, 
The  business  has  been  subdivided,  few  films  not  having 
a  specialty, 

The  amount  of  capital  employed  has  been  increased. 
Some  establishments  now  require  upwards  of  half  m  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  There  arc  now  in  the  directory  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-two  competing  book  and  job  print- 
ing-offices, mostly  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  The 
streets  In  which  they  are  most  numerous  are  Joiin,  Ful- 
ton, Ann,  Bookman,  Spruce,  Frankfort,  Duane,  Reade, 
Chambers,  Vesey,  Barclay,  Parkplace,  Warren,  Church, 
Nassau,  William,  Qold,  "Pearl,  Vande water  and  Bose. 
There  are  also  newspapers  with  their  own  offices,  and 
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many  commercial  Amis  do  their  own  printing.  It  is 
therefore  safe  to  say  that  there  are  about  nine  hundred 
printing-offices  in  the  city.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
town  there  arc  a  number,  many  of  them  of  considerable 
magnitude,  but  not  very  close  together.  Fewletter-presa 
offices  do  lithographing,  although  this  won!  im  appear 
on  their  cards,  cut  many  include  electrotype  foundries 
and  pamphlet  binderies. 

Among  the  noted  printers  of  New  York  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
excluding  living  ones,  except  when  they  are  near  the 
Psalmist's  allotted  age  of  man,  have  been  George  P. 
Morris  and  Samuel  Wood  worth,  the  poets ;  Peter  Force, 
the  American  annalist ;  Horace  Greeley,  the  editor  of  the 
Tribune:  William  L.  Stone,  the  author  and  editor;  Gen- 
eral Daniel  B.  Sickles  and  his  father,  George  G.  Sickles ; 
John  A.  Gray,  Stephen  Angell,  Corydon  A.  Alvord, 
John  L.  Jcwott,  William  O.  Martin,  William  Van  Nor- 
den,  Francis  Hart,  George  F.  Nesbitt,  George  P.  Scott, 
William  E,  Dean,  Peter  C,  Baker  and  Daniel  Godwin. 

Of  late  years  New  York  lias  been  the  centre  of  press- 
miikiug.  ink-making  and  paper  dealing,  Over  fifteen 
press  manufacturers  have  offices  there,  and  one  very 
large  Shop  manufactures  within  the  city  limits.  Ink- 
makom  have  their  offices  in  Now  York,  but  their  fac- 
tories arc  chiefly  on  Long  Island  or  in  New  Jersey. 
Paper  dealers  are  very  numerous  on  Bcckman,  Nassau, 
Spruce,  William,  Duane  and  Reado  streets.  This  city  is 
also  the  headquarters  of  manufacturing  and  wholesale 
stationers.  The  lithographing  trade  la  carried  on  very 
extensively,  and  there  are  several  supply-houses  for  that 
branch.  Bookbinding  and  blank-book  manufacturing 
are  largo  Industries,  and  both  wood-engraving  and  pro- 
cess-plate manufacturing  employ  many  bands.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  fifteen  hundred  in  the  latter  occupation. 
There  are  twenty -fivo  elcctrotyping  establishments  and 
two  manufacturers  of  wood  letter. 

"Wages  of  workmen  were  very  low  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  The  establishments  then  were  very  small, 
not  averaging  over  two  or  three  journeymen  each,  and 
the  emoluments  derived  by  the  employer,  who  always 
wrought  as  diligently  as  his  men,  were  scarcely  more 
than  would  support  life.  In  the  last  century  rates  could 
not  have  exceeded  three  or  four  dollars  a  week.  Hugh 
Galne,  who  was  a  journeyman  when  he  enmc  to  America, 
received  a  dollar  and  an  eighth  a  week  for  wages  after 
arrival  and  found  himself;  afterwards  he  liaa  a  small 
advance.  In  the  first  proposed  New  York  scale,  which 
is  also  the  earliest  in  this  country,  the  journeymen  asked 
for  certain  definite  sums,  very  small  in  comparison  to 
those  now  paid,  hut  evidently  an  advance  on  those  given 
at  that  time,  the  year  1800.  Compositors  on  book  work 
were  to  have  seven,  dollars  a  week,  but  those  on  daily 
papers,  a  moro  exhausting  occupation,  demanded  eight. 
All  pressmen  were  also  to  have  eight  dollars.  Board  for 
mechanics  was  then  worth  from  a  dollar  and  three-quar- 
ters to  two  and  a  quarteT  a  week.  AH  other  things,  ex- 
cept rent  and  some  kinds  of  food,  did  not  differ  much 
from  the  present  standard.  There  were  no  regular  hours, 
but  they  averaged  eleven  or  twelve,  and  remained  at 
eleven  until  about  1830,  when  tho  Legislature  fixed  the 
standard  of  hours  of  labor  at  ten  for  mechanics  when 
there  wns  no  special  agreement.  In  woolen  and  cotton 
factories  the  hours  remained  at  twelve  until  about  1808 
or  1869.  Piece-work,  of  which  there  was  little,  except 
on  press,  was  twenty-five  cents  a  thousand  ems  in  1800, 
Time-work  was  twelve  and  a  half  cents  an  hour.  In 
1609  rates  were  advanced,  tho  prices  demanded  being 
nine  dollars.  In  1815  a  strike  lasted  a  long  time  hide- 
cisivoly,  and  from  that  time  on  no  new  rates  were  made. 
From  nine  to  ten  dollars  a  week  was  asked,  but  some  men 
worked  for  seven  and  somo  for  eight.  This  tariff  prac- 
tically existed  from  1815  up  to  1850.  Twenty-five  cents 
were  given  on  morning  newspapers  in  the  earlier  half  of 
this  time.  Even  this  was  cut  do  wn  by  three  daily  papers 
about  1830.   No  high  prices  were  paid  in  any  positions. 


Three  foremen  united  in  1850  to  form  a  new  printing 
firm.  They  were  very  able  men,  and  each  afterwards 
made  a  fortune.  One  of  them,  whose  office  was  the 
largest  in  the  city,  received  twelve  dollars  a  week  where 
he  liiid  been  employed  ;  one  of  the  others  obtained  ten, 
and  the  third  nine.  AH  were  excellent  workmen  and 
good  managers.  In  only  one  case  did  the  proprietor  try 
to  retain  the  man  who  was  about  to  leave.  Out  of  the 
twenty-five  cents  the  workman  received  In  a  book  office 
m  1840  must  have  been  deducted  his  lost  time  in  making 
up,  then  estimated  at  two  cents  a  thousand.  In  1858 
weekly  hands  on  newspapers  received,  after  an  advance 
which  occurred  In  that  year,  twelve  dollars  a  week,  and 
book  and  job  hands  had  eleven.  Piece-work  was  on 
books  thirty  and  thirty -two  cents ;  on  weekly  newspa- 
pers thirty-one,  and  on  morning  newspapers  Uiirty-flve. 
The  schedule  immediately  previous  was  twenty-eight 
and  thirty  on  books,  and  on  newspapers  twenty-eight  and 
thirty-two.  There  was  no  advance  on  this  until  during 
the  late  war,  when  rates  rose  by  stops  to  sixty  cents  a 
thousand  on  morning  newspapers,  and  eighteen  dollars 
a  week  for  weekly  book  lunula.  'Phis  was  afterwards 
advanced  to  twenty  and  twenty -two  dollars,  but  the 
daily  rate  fell  off  to  fifty  five  cents.  Several  years  after 
the  war  ended  further  drops  were  made,  until  nearly  the 
present  rate  was  reached,  of  eighteen  dollars  a  week  for 
those  employed  on  book  and  job  work,  forty-six  cents  on 
morning  panel's,  and  forty  cents  on  evening  papers  and 
weeklies,  This  has  since  been  advanced  to  fifty  cents 
On  morning  papers.  Pressmen  receive  twenty  dollars  a 
week,  and  feeders  from  eight  to  fourteen  dollars  a  week, 
according  to  the  establishment  and  the  kind  of  labor 
performed.  This  is  one-half  more  for  feeders  than  was 
paid  six  years  ago.  Thoy  are  a  very  turbulent  and  un- 
easy set  of  large  boys  and  young  men,  compelled  to  labor 
at  low  rates  because  their  work  is  no  trade  and  is  easily 
learned,  and  yet  thoy  have  all  of  the  expenses  and  desires 
of  other  young  men,  Proof-readers  are  paid  from  the 
weekly  scale  to  throo  or  four  dollars  more.  Most  offices 
having  only  a  man  or  two  occasionally  employ  young 
men  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  a  week  on  job-work, 
but  in  all  of  the  large  oiiioes  the  full  scale  is  paid.  Just 
at  present  there  is  much  agitation  about  a  reduction  to 
nine  hours.  If  this  should  come  to  pass  it  is  not  likely 
that  weekly  Tales  will  bo  reduced,  as  a  man'3  expenses 
do  not  fall  off  when  his  hours  of  labor  are  shortened. 
The  present  rate,  considered  as  to  its  pnrtbnsing  capac- 
ity, Is  the  highest  ever  paid  in  New  York.  Kent  is  the 
only  thing  which  has  more  than  doubled  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  Some  articles  of  food  arc  nearly 
twice  as  high  ns  then,  but  some  are  no  higher.  Clothing 
as  a  whole  is  cheaper. 

Tho  associations  controlled  by  tlio  journeymen  in  this 
city  have  boon  numerous.  The  first  was  founded  In  l'JpB, 
having  for  officers  tho  next  year  Thomas  Ring  wood  as 
president,  and  Henry  O,  Soufliwiek  as  secretary,  It  ap- 
parently died  before  1790,  In  1 800  a  society  known  as  the 
Frankirn  Typographical  Association  was  established  for 
"the  promotion  of  harmony  among  journeymen  print- 
ers and  for  philanthropic  purposes."  John  Clough  was 
president  and  David  Bruce  vica-presldent.  After  1S04 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  it.  In  ISO'S  the  Typographi- 
cal EDocioty,  which  still  exists,  was  formed,  It  was  a 
trades-union,  and  made  that  a  prominent  feature.  The 
founder  was  David  H.  Reins,  Its  first  formal  meeting 
was  on  July  &  of  that  year.  Shortly  af  ter  i  t  i  nan gurated 
a  strike,  and  In  1815  was  occupied  with  another.  One 
of  its  earliest  proceedings  was  to  expel  a  member  for  rat- 
ting, and  soon  after  it  investigated  the  conduct  of  several 
members  who,  as  was  alleged^  worked  atFlatbush,  Long 
Island,  under  price.  The  first  president,  John  H.  Sher- 
man, spoke  disrespectfully  of  the  society  when  it  refused 
to  pay  a  bill  which. he  had  presented  before  it  was  audit- 
ed and  scrutinized,  and  he  also  wns  expelled.  In  1816 it 
asked  Thurlow  Weed,  one  of  Its  members,  who  had  some 
acquaintance  in  Albany  and  who  was  going  there  again, 
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to  boo  if  ho  OOuld  not  procure  it  a  legal  incorporation.  The 
idea  seemed  preposterous  to  the  membera  of  the  Legis- 
lature whom  he  consulted,  and  he  was  unable  to  obtain 
what  was  sought.  This  was  Weed's  first  experience 
■with  the  Legislature.  Subsequent  applijsH-tions,  how- 
ever, proved  succeasf ul,  and  in  1818  it  was  incorporated, 
but  with  a  clause  which  f  orbado  it  to  set  or  regulate 
prices,  The  society  accepted  this,  and  of  course  lost  its 
character  (13  a  trades-union.  It  was  from  Hint  time  solely 
a  benevolent  society,  Iia  original  object,  as  wo  losirn 
from  a  printed  circular  sent  out  by  it  in  1884,  was  "tho 
accumulation  of  a  fund  by  monthly  contributions  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  those  who  might  be  reduced  to 
want  by  Sickness.  Another  object  contemplated  wtta 
tlie  regulation  of  tho  trade  as  far  as  journeymen  were 
concerned.  With  tliese  views  tho  society  continued  for 
eight  years,  the  experience  of  which  convinced  its  mem- 
bers that  tlieir  labors  to  promote  in  any  efficient  manner 
the  last-mentioned  object  were  unavailing.5'  A  library 
was  established  by  them  on  November  1, 1838,  which 
lasted  about  sixty-five  years,  and  was  very  useful,  It 
numbered  about  three  thousand  volumes.  During  Its 
long  career  tho  Typographical  Society  has  helped  the 
flick,  the  widow  and  the  Orphan,  and  has  buried  the  dead. 
Nothing  has  been  squandered,  and  it  1ms  lost  very  little 
by  malfeasance  of  offiecre.  For  many  years  after  1840 
it  hold  a  festival  or  grand  dinner  on  Franklin's  birthday, 
and  the  addresses  made  at  these  meetings  have  preserved 
much  of  our  typographical  history.  In  its  first  decade 
it  was  favored  with  odes  by  Woodworth,  who  was  one  of 
its  members,  and  orations  by  others  on  each  Fourth  of 
July,  In  its  earliest  yews  It  Included  among  its  active 
members  Peter  Force,  the  Annalist ;  Lewis,  afterwards 
Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania ;  MotHs  and  Woodworth, 
tlie  poets  ;  Weed,  the  American  Warwick,  and  Johnson 
and  Conner,  the  type-founders.  Each  of  these  served 
on  many  committees.  The  membership  of  this  society 
never  exceeded  two  hundred,  and  it  is  now  rather  less 
than  a  hundred.  It  holds  its  meetings  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Typothetrc. 

It  was  felt,  after  tlie  abandonment  of  the  clause  regu- 
lating labor,  that  something  more  was  necessary,  and 
the  Franklin  Typographical  Association  was  formed  in 
Mayor  June,  1S81,  John  Wind t  being  president.  The 
membership  included  many  of  those  in  the  Typograph- 
ical Society,  with  some  Others.  A  list  of  prices  and  ac- 
companying circulfu*  for  the  information  of  the  trade 
Was  immediately  printed,  and  in  September  it  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Flanagan  that "  as  soon  as  a  correct  list  of  the  rats 
now  employed  in  this  city  can  be  obtained  the  Said  list 
be  printed  and  circulated  in  every  city  and  county  of  the 
Union."  In  February  ensuing  the  resolution  was  put 
into  operation.  It  is  understood  that  this  was  chiefly 
aimed  at  those  persons  employed  on  three  daily  papers. 
After  this  the  association  continued  in  existence  until 
1840,  when  the  last  minutes  appeared  in  the  record-books, 
but  it  had  an  occasional  meeting  until  1844.  Much  of 
its  time  was  occupied  with  projects  to  raise  tlie  price  of 
labor,  to  prevent  ratting,  and  to  punish  those  who  had 
ratted ;  hut  being  very  weak  in  numbers  its  members 
could  effect  little.  Circulars  were  received  and  sent  out 
by  them  denouncing  certain  workmen,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion the  officer  who  signed  the  circular  was  sued  for  libel. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  membership  ever  exceeded  one 
hundred.  One  of  tlie  members  admitted  sixty  years  ago, 
William  Newman,  survives  and  is  still  at  work.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  No,  6  since  its  beginning. 

The  irregular  methods  of  payment,  tlie  variation  in 
price,  and  the  fact  that  store  orders  were  occasionally 

flven  to  the  men  caused  the  establishment  of  New  York 
ypogruphleal  Union  No.  0.  The  number  of  this  union 
was  given  by  lot  a  year  or  two  after  at  a  conveution 
of  the  societies,  that  of  Indianapolis  being  No,  1.  The 
others  following  in  order  were  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati, 
Albany,  Columbus,  New  York,  Pittsburg  and  St.  Louis, 
the  last  of  these  being  No,  8,  The  Hew  York  union  was 


founded  in  December,  1340,  but  dales  Its  organization 
from  January  1,  1850,  The  preliminary  meeting  was 
held  in  Stoneall's  tavern  in  Fulton  street,  and  was  pre- 
sided over  by  John  L.  Brown.  Twenty -six  persons  were' 
present,  all  from  the  daily  papers  and  from  George  F. 
Nesbltt's  office.  Horace  Greeley,  who  was  the  last  person 
to  come,  brought  the  number  up  to  twenty-seven,  and 
was  chosen  the  first  president.  At  the  second  meeting 
twenty-sin  new  memliei'S  signed  tlie  roll.  It  afterwards 
increased  slowly  to  a  couple  of  hundred  members,  and  in 
1 859  numbered  B06,  These  were  mostly  ne  ivspaper  men . 
In  that  year  special  meetings  held  with  tho  object  of 
increasing  the  membership  were  productive  of  results. 
Among  tlie  very  active  officers  in  those  early  days  were 
Charles  W.  Colbura  and  Thomas  J.  Walsli,  both  now 
deEtd,  Mr.  Greeley  was  succeeded  as  president  by  Frank- 
lin J.  Ottarson,  one  of  the  writers  on  the  Tribune.  Since 
that  time  more  than  thirty  presidents  have  been  chosen, 
but  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  give  a  list  of  them. 
Wbon  tho  union  was  organised  the  Tribune  was  paying 
thirty -two  cents,  but  most  of  the  other  morning  papers 
only  gave  thirty  cents.  After  its  formation  all  alike  paid 
thirty-two,  and  in  18S3  rates  Were  raised  to  thirty-five 
cents,  at  which  they  stood  until  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
A  short  strike  took  place  when  prices  were  raised.  Dur- 
ing tlie  early  part  of  the  struggle  rates  were  advanced  to 
forty  cents  and  again  to  forty -five,  but  the  espouses  of 
living  increased  moi'e  rapidly  than  the  rate  of  wages. 
It  was  accordingly  resolved  in  July,  1864,  to  advanee  to 
sixty  cents,  which  was  paid  by  several  of  the  newspapers, 
but  was  resisted  by  others.  This  was  the  highest  rate 
wages  ever  attained  in  New  York,  but  it  did  not  buy  as 
much  at  that  time  as  thirty-five  cents  did  four  years  he- 
fore.  A  general  strike  followed,  Processions  paraded 
tlie  streets,  mass-meetings  were  held,  and  vigilance  com- 
mittees were  formed,  but  in  three  weeks  tlie  strike  was 
broken  anil  the  men  went  to  work  again  at  prices  vary- 
ing from  forty-five  fo  fifty  cents.  The  union  was  nearly 
destroyed.  A  compromise  was  finally  effected  by  which 
fifty  cents  was  paid,  adviuicing  later  to  htty-flve  cents, 
When  the  strike  occurred  in  the  year  mentioned  there 
were  no  moro  than  four  hundred  members  in  tlie  organ- 
ization, and  upon  its  failure  it  was  sometimes  found  dif- 
ficult to  get  a  quorum.  The  various  officers  labored 
earnestly  to  increase  tlie  number,  which  they  finally  suc- 
ceeded ui  doing.  Since  that  time  the  membership  has 
continually  increased,  and  now  the  union  has  on  its  rolls 
between  three  thOllsftnd  Ave  hundred  and  four  thousand 
names  of  members  in  good  standing.  In  1676  a  reduc- 
tion in  prices  on  newspapers  was  made  to  fifty  cents,  fol- 
lowed by  anothor  in  1877  to  forty-sis  cents.  This  &t»yed 
tho  rate  until  1387,  when  it  became  fifty  cents  again.  In 
1876  there  was  a  strike  to  resist  a  reduction,  which,  how- 
ever, was  successful.  There  was  a  financial  panic  in 
1873,  inflicting  great  injury  upon  many  occupations,  but 
particularly  upon  printing.  Reductions  began  then, 
which  continued  up  to  1877.  From  that  time  for  three 
or  four  y  sal's  many  offices  paid  tlieir  compositors  no  more 
than  two- thirds  of  the  nominal  scale,  the  union  being 
powerless  and  the  scale  suspended.  Another  strike  took 
place  in  1877.  In  1879  trade  began  to  revive,  and  with 
it  printing.  In  1983  the  men  felt  strong  enough  to  put 
the  scale  into  operation  again,  and  active  propagandist 
work  succeeded.  The  membership  gained  five  hundred 
In  a  year,  A  chapel  was  formed  in  nearly  every  office, 
oud  in  every  place  where  tlie  union  felt  itself  strong 
enough  a  card  or  certificate  of  membership  in  that  soci- 
ety was  demanded  from  every  new-comer.  This  work- 
ing-card was  introduced  shortly  after  the  war,  and  was 
an  easy  method  of  determining  whether  an  applicant 
was  what  he  professed  to  be.  In  1837  a  demand  was 
made  for  an  increase  in  prices  on  bookwork  to  forty  and 
forty-three  cents,  according  to  difficulty,  accompanied 
with  a  pledge  that  "in  accepting  this  scale  It  is  under- 
Stood  that  this  office  is  to  be  strictly  a  card  office."  This 
was  construed  by  the  Typothetoe  to  mean  that  the  pro 
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prietors  would  agree  to  examine  the  men  and  find  out 
whether  they  belonged  to  tho  union ;  if  they  did  not, 
they  would  bo  rejected.  The  employers  demurred  to 
this,  and  a  strike  took  place,  resulting  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  objectionable  clause.  It  lasted  two  weeks 
and  three  days,  and  cost,  according  to  official  figures, 
rather  over  twenty-seven  thousand  dollars,  or  about  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  a  day.  Seven  hundred 
men  want  Out,  three  hundred  rotuming,  and  four  hun- 
dred men  taking  the  places  of  those  ■who  loft.  The  new 
prices  had  been  granted,  but  in  1839  reductions  wore 
made  here  and  there  nil  over  the  city,  so  that  tho  pre- 
vailing rate  was  far  below  the  letter  of  the  tariff,  and  in 
that  yoar  representatives  of  the  Typothetaa  and  the  union 
came  together  and  changed  it  to  thirty-seven,  forty  and 
forty-three  cents,  at  which  it  remains  at  present.  The 
evening  newspaper  rate  is  forty.  An  office  bass  been  kept 
up  by  the  union  for  about  twenty-five  years,  Where  mem- 
bers can  pay  thoir  dues,  and  ■where  the  unemployed  can 
leave  their  names.  Shortly  after  this  was  begun  a  house 
of  call  was  opened,  this  and  the  office  of  the  union  now 
being  on  North  William  street.  The  principal  officers 
are  paid,  although  very  moderately.  Tho  ramilics  of 
deceased  members  receive  fist),  but  there  are  no  other 
benefits,  except  in  times  of  strike,  when  an  allowance  Is 
made  to  each  man  varying  from  $ 5  to  $7  for  single  men, 
and  $7  to  $9  for  married  men,  when  actually  out  of  work. 
If  the  strike  is  large  mi  assessment  is  mude  each  week 
upon  every  employed  member.  Rather  more  than  one- 
lialf  of  tho  compositors  in  the  city  belong  to  the  union, 
comprising  all  of  the  large  book  and  job  offices  with 
one  exception,  and  all  of  the  daily  papers  except  three. 
About  a  dozen  large  offices  are  free  offices,  or  where  both 
union  and  non-union  men  are  employed.  Most  of  the 
small  offices  pay  no  attention  to  the  union,  lis  present 
officers  are  John  A,  Kenney,  president ;  William  Fergu- 
son, secretary ;  and  John  p.  Sullivan,  trustee. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  unions  in  the  printing 
trades,  there  being  three  among  the  pressmen,  one  for 
the  feedoTB,  two  in  stereotyping  and  electrotyping,  one 
in  bookbinding  and  one  in  mailing.    The  German  com- 

f)oaitors  have  a,  scale  of  only  nine  hours,  as  have  the 
ithograpliers.  The  only  employers1  society  besides  the 
Typothetce  Is  that  of  the  stereotypers  and  elcctrotypers, 
which  holds  monthly  meetings  and  once  a  year  gives  an 
enjoyable  dinner,  and  that  of  the  photo-engraveTS,  just 
begun.    The  lithographers  have  a  national  association. 

Tho  master  printers'  society  in  New  York  is  called  the 
TypothetsB.  It  began  in  in  an  attempt  of  the  em- 
ployers to  fix  upon  a  new  scale  of  prices  to  charge  their 
customers.  They  first  came  together  on  December  36, 
1868.  At  their  preliminary  meetings  committees  were 
appointed  to  take  up  particular  subdivisions  of  the  trade, 
none  being  appointed  on  any  committee  except  such  as 
were  familiar  with  that  branch  of  work,  After  their 
labors  were  concluded  the  prices  agreed  upon  were  pub- 
lished, and  there  was  a  dinner  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel 
on  February  23, 1863,  at  which  John  F.  Trow  presided. 
Speeches  were  made  by  the  chairman  and  by  Benson  J. 
Lossiug,  Peter  0.  Baker,  H.  0.  Houghton  and  others. 
The  new  association  was  then  and  there  christened  the 
Typothetas,  and  officers  were  elected,  Cory  don  A,  Al- 
vord  became  president ;  John  W.  Oliver,  vice-presidont ; 
Theodore  L,  De  Yinne,  secretary ;  and  H.  Harmer  Sm  ith, 
treasurer.  The  times  were  not  propitious  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  association,  and  after  1807  it  did  not 
meet.  After  a  sleep  of  a  number  of  years  the  society 
was  reorganized  in  1383,  the  most  active  person  in  this 
work  being  Douglas  Taylor.  The  first  formal  meeting 
was  on  November  BO.  William  O.  Martin  was  elected 
president,  and  soon  afterwards  William  Charles  lagers 
became  secretary.  It  Wus  provided  that  a  dinner  should 
take  place  on  every  anniversary  of  Franklin's  birthday, 
and  tho  first  nf  the  series  was  hold  at  tho  Metropolitan 
Hotel,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  making  a  fine  address. 
Since  that  time  the  dinners  have  been  neld  either  at  Del- 


monico's  or  at  the  Brunswick,  aud  among  the  speakers 
upon  Franklin  have  been  John  BIgelow,  Carl  Schurz  and 
General  Ewing.  In  1688  it  entertained,  the  United  Ty- 
pothebB  of  America,  Shortly  after  the  society  began  It 
opened  rooms  at  10  Park  pkee,  which  have  since  been 
filled  with  hooks  and  decorated  with  engravings,  oil- 
paintings  and  statuary.  Many  historical  relies  are  also 
preserved  in  it.  Countless  conferences  havo  taken  place 
between  it  and  the  workmen  since  its  establishment,  and 
it  lias  once  conducted  tho  defensive  side  of  a  strike. 
Much  knowledge  has  been  imparted  by  its  members  to 
each  other  in  their  familiar  intercourse,  and  it  has  pre- 
vented disputes  aud  hstrd  feelings.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  prices  are  upon  the  whole  better  main- 
talned  than  they  were  before  Its  establishment,  and  that 
ruinous  competition  has  very  much  lessened.  The 
officers  of  the  society  from  its  rovival  in  1883  have  been 
as  follows :  Presidents,  William  0.  Martin  and  Theodore 
L.  De  Yinne ;  vice-presidents,  Jolrn  F.  Trow,  Theodore 
L,  Do  Yinne,  Douglas  Taylor  and  William  Charles  Rog- 
ers ;  secretaries,  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  William  Charles 
Rogers  aud  E.  Parke  Coby ;  corresponding  secretaries, 
William  Charles  Rogers  and  E.  Parke  Coby ;  recording 
secretaries,  Francis  E,  Fitch, Peter  De  Baun  and  W.  W- 
Pasko ;  treasurers,  Albert  B.  King  William  E.  llallen- 
heck,  John  Polhemus  and  Horace  U,  Polhemus  j  chair- 
men of  the  executive  committee,  Douglas  Taylor,  John 
Polhemus  and  K,  Harmer  Smith.  The  present  execu- 
tivo  committee,  besides  Mr.  Smith,  Comprises  James  W. 
Pratt,  Henry  Bessey,  Peter  De  Baun  and  Benjamin  H. 
Tyrrel.  Tho  late  Howard  Lock  wood  was  much  inter- 
ested in  its  work,  and  was  always  a  delegate  from  it  to 
the  conventions  of  the  United  Typothetie,  but  declined 
the  cures  of  office  in  the  local  society.  An  important 
committee  has  lately  been  appointed  to  celebrate  the 
two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  the  art 
of  printing  in  New  York.  This  committee  consists  of 
David  Williams,  Douglas  Taylor,  Joseph  J.  Littio,  Will- 
iam P.  Hamilton,  E,  Fiirke  Coby,  Theodore  B.  De  Yinne 
and  W.  W.  PasUo,  The  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Bradford's  birth  was  celebrated  in  1888  by  Trinity 
Church  and  the  Historical  Society.  Many  printers  were 
present.  Other  celebrations  in  1698  will  bo  by  the  His- 
torical Society  and  the  droller  dub, 

New  York,  London  and  Paris  constitute  the  three 
great  newspaper  centres  of  the  world.  As  was  previ- 
ously stated,  the  nrfit  newspaper  in  New  York  was  Brad- 
ford s.  It  began  in  1735,  Zengcr's  made  its  first  appear- 
ance in  1783.  Other  journals  were  established  from  time 
to  time,  none  of  them  being  particularly  noteworthy. 
When  the  Revolution  broke  out  the  best  newspaper  was 
the  Gazetteer,  published  by  James  Rivington.  He  was  in 
a  position  to  obtain  good  intelligence,  and  he  willingly 
lent  himself  to  the  promulgation  of  false  news  to  help 
the  British  Government.  When  hostilities  were  about  to 
commence  the  publishers,  who  had  taken  the  patriot  side, 
Holt,  Loudon  and  Anderson,  retreated  to  the  country, 
and  there  issued  their  papers,  if  they  could.  The  tory 
printers  remained,  and  by  an  agreement  among  them- 
selves issued  each  on  a  different  day.  Rivington  pub- 
lished tho  Royal  Gazette  on  Wednesdays  and  SaturdavB ; 
Hugh  Gaine  the  Mercury  on  Mondays ;  Robertson,  Mills 
&  Hicks  the  Royal  American  Gazette  on  Thursdays,  and 
Lewis  the  New  York  Mercury  on  Fridays.  Thus  there 
was  practically  a  daily  paper.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
■war  Rivington  and  Game  suspended  their  newspapers, 
but  remained  as  general  booksellers.  Some  of  the  others 
departed  to  places  within  the  Uritish  dominions,  where 
they  might  hopo  for  Success.  The  patriots  returned. 
The  Journal,  issued  by  Holt,  was  one  of  those ;  Loudon 
published  his  Packet,  and  Kollock  removed  to  New  York 
from  New  Jersey.  The  first  daily  paper  was  the  Dally 
Advertiser,  issued  in  1785  by  Francis  Childs  &  Co.  The 
Federalist,  written  by  Hamilton,  Madison  and  others,  was 
first  published  in  the  Independent  Journal,  issued  by 
J.  &  A,  McLean  In  Hanover  square.  In  1780  there  were 
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two  daily  papers  nod  one  semi-weekly,  one  tri- weekly  and 
one  weekly  paper.  The  Commercial  Advertiser,  the  old- 
est of  the  daily  papers  in  New  York,  began  in  1793,  being 
thon  ontitlod  the  Minerva.  It  was  edited  by  Noah.  Web- 
ster, who  is  down  in  the  Directory  as 1 1  printer,"  showing 
that  editor  and  printer  were  then  synonymous.  The  title 
of  the  paper  was  afterwards  changed  to  the  Commercial 
Advertiser,  Tlie  Shipping  and  Commercial  List,  a  semi- 
wuekly,  still  existing,  U  declared  by  its  publishers  to  have 
been  founded  in  17(15.  It  is  unquestionably  very  old. 
The  Evening  Post  was  begun  in  1801.  It  was  for  many 
years  Federalist,  then  Democratic,  afterwards  Republi- 
can, and  now  Mugwump.  During  all  this  time  it  has 
been  conducted  with  distinguished  ability.  It  Is  believed 
that  with  the  exception  of  these  throe  journals  there  arc 
none  now  in  New  York,  over  seventy  years  old.  In  1810 
there  were  seven  and  in  1830  eight  daily  papers,  The 
entire  circulation  in  the  former  year  was  9,170  a  day,  and 
in  the  latter  year  10,800  a  day.  The  largest  circulation 
of  any  one  daily  was  3,000.  Tlie  composition  on  the 
morning  dailies  ended  early  in  the  evening,  The  first 
side  had  then  been  worked  oil.  Three  pressmen  were 
employed,  one  to  Iwftt,  one  to  pull  and  tlie  third  as  fly. 
Tims  manned,  two  hundred  and  tifty  copies  an  hour 
could  be  printed  on  a  wooden  press,  and  three  hundred 
on  an  iron  one.  It  was  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to 
got  the  edition  off  at  five  in  the  morning,  to  begin  at  ten 
in  the  evening  on  tlie  second  side.  The  staff  of  the  largest 
dailies  consisted  of  an  editor  and  assistant,  one  or  two 
men  in  the  counting-room,  a  foreman  and  eight  compos- 
itors, and  four  pressmen,  with  a  couple  of  boys.  The 
entire  revenue  did  not  exceed  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Circumstances  began  to  change  just  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  penny  press.  The  Daily  Advertiser, 
Dwight's  newspaper,  put  in  an  English  cylinder  press 
in  1835  or  1836.  Others  followed  within  a  year  or  two. 
Weekly  newspapers  began  to  ha  ve  a  general  circulation. 
Tlie  Christian  Advocate  in  1838  printed  ten  thousand 
copies  weekly.  When  the  Sim  found  in  16ft6  that  it 
could  not  depend  with  any  certainty  upon  the  man  who 
turned  the  crank  of  its  press  it  put  in  a  steam-engine, 
which  enabled  it  to  print  for  ten  or  twenty  hours  at  a 
time  if  necessary,  Reporters  then  became  common.  In 
1330  no  attempt  was  made  at  gathering  news ;  in  1840, 
although  ill  arranged  and  giving  great  space  to  subjects 
uninteresting  to  the  general  public,  the  dailies  did  col- 
lect and  publish  some  local  information.  The  promi- 
nent man  in  this  change  was  James  Gordon  Bonnctt,  and 
his  most  valuable  reporter  was  William  Attree.  A  city 
department  with  a  local  editor  was  begun  in  1844  on  the 
Evening  Post.  In  184T  the  New  York  Tribune,  under 
George  Q-,  Foster,  organized  a  similar  department.  Two 
or  three  years  previously  Henry  J.  Raymond  did  the  entire 
reporting  on  that  paper,  with  the  exception  of  the  assist- 
ance ho  was  able  to  get  from  Mr.  Greeley.  In  1858  four 
editors  and  six  reporters  could  bring  out  a  newspaper  of 
full  size.  It  probably  would  circulate  twenty  thousand 
copies  at  two  cents  each,  and  bad  on  the  daily  advertis- 
ing patronage  of  a  little  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  Thirty-two  compositors,  five  proof-readers  and 
n  ve  weekly  hands  were  needed.  Much  of  tlie  matter  was 
scissored.  The  telegrapliing  bill  was  small,  and  so  was 
that  for  contributions  and  correspondence.  There  was  no 
stereotyping.  Each  morning  daily  paper  published  sev- 
eral evening  editions,  In  1861  and  1W63  stereotyping  was 
introduced.  This  rendered  it  possible  for  two  presses  to 
be  employed  simultaneously  on  the  same  side.  Subse- 
quent improvements  and  the  introduction  of  web  presses 
enabled  proprietors  to  employ  half  a  dozen  presses  at 
once  at  a  cost  no  greater  than  two  had  been,  Hoe  In- 
vented in  1847  his  lightning  press,  which  was  then  a  great 
step  forward.  Before  this  the  New  York  Sun  hud  benn 
compelled  to  go  to  press  with  its  second  aide  at  10  o'clock 
and  continue  printing  until  10  the  next  morning.  Kvery 
newspaper  did  not  demand  SO  rapid  a  press.  The  Daily 
Mirror  could  have  been  worked  off  on  a  hand-press  in 


1855,  and  the  New  York  Tribune  was  printed  on  an  or- 
dinary cylinder  press  in  1860.  The  Bullock  press,  first 
used  about  I860,  allowed  the  use  of  a  web  or  endless 
sheet  of  paper,  and  in  1866  it  was  coming  into  employ- 
ment. It  was  much  simpler  and  less  expensive,  and  did 
not  require  so  much  attendance.  Hoe  made  modifica- 
tions In  this  press,  and  finally  stopped  manufacturing 
the  lightning  press,  except  for  repairs.  The  new  style 
was  more  compact,  and  Raved  its  cost  in  a  couple  of  years 
in  economy  ot  labor.  AH  morning  and  noarly  all  even- 
ing daily  papers  arc  now  stereotyped,  and  in  the  larger 
journals  this  is  many  times  repeated.  Each  press  is  em- 
ployed only  for  a  short  time,  but  is  absolutely  required 
then.  The  reputed  circulation  of  the  newspapers  which 
surpassed  the  remainder  in  1860  was  63,000  and  B0, 000, 
the  former  being  issued  at  one  cent.  The  other  dailies 
between  them  might  have  a  little  exceeded  the  two  to- 
gether. At  present  several  dailies  circulate  beyond  one 
hundred  thousand,  one  claiming  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand.  Their  entire  circulation  must  exceed  a  mill- 
ion of  copies  a  day.    While  tlie  weekly  and  monthly 

Css  has  not  apparently  grown  with  such  rapidity,  ft 
been  because  each  periodical  has  taken  a  different 
field.  Few  pretend  to  give  general  news,  unloss  they 
are  issued  from  the  offices  of  the  dailies.  The  religious, 
trade  and  illustrated  pres3  is  particularly  strong.  Many 
of  these  journals  are  carried  on  with  distinguished  abil- 
ity. In  1893  there  were  43  daily,  5  semi-weekly,  384 
weekly,  10  ■bi-weekly,  ISO  semi-monthly,  1  issued  at  in- 
tervals of  three  weeks,  404  monthly,  11  bi-monthly  and 
SI  quarterly  publications.  Tho  total  number  was  915. 
Many  of  these  newspapers  wcro  in  foreign  languages, 
In  I860  there  were  17  daily,  10  semi-weekly,  133  weekly 
and  50  monthly  newspapers,  and  83  magazines  and  re- 
views, or  a  total  of  2W2. 

The  bookselling  and  publishing  trades  were  at  first 
merely  an  adjunct  of  printing.  There  were  no  separate 
publishers  until  after  the  Revolution.  Those  who  re- 
mained longest  were  Evert  Duyekinek,  who  was  in  busi- 
ness for  about  forty  years ;  Thomas  and  James  Swords, 
who  with  members  of  their  family  continued  from  about 
1760  until  18B5  ;  and  David  Longworth,  the  publisher  o£ 
the  Directory,  who  with  his  son  Thomas  published  this 
work  from  1795  until  1843.  David  Longworth  also  kept 
the  first  theatrical  bookstore  and  the  first  collection  of 
prints.  Separate  religious  publishers  began  about  lfll£, 
and  law  publishers  about  1818.  There  wurc  no  separate 
medical  publishers  until  much  later.  Before  Harper  & 
Brothers  attained  much  importance  tlie  Carvills  were 
the  leading  house.  Isaac  Riley  did  much  publishing. 
The  Appletons  followed  the  Harpers,  and  after  a  consid- 
erable interval  Seribner.  Dodd  &  Mend,  Kandolph,  Van 
Nostrand  and  others  are  now  in  existence.  Book  pub- 
lishing does  not  now  employ  more  firms  than  it  did  sixty 
years  ago.  This  is  partly  because  the  people  read  news- 
paper instead  of  books,  and  partly  because  much  more 
capital  is  invested  in  each  house,  and  its  out-tum  is 
greater.  There  arc  besides  many  libraries  where  books 
can  be  consulted  without  being  read,  The  publication 
of  prints  requires  considerable  capital,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral music-publishing  houses.  Among  the  books  which 
have  been  published  here  and  which  required  great  eapl- 
tat  may  be  mentioned  Appletou'sCyelcpffidla  in  sixteen 
volumes,  McClintock  &  Strong's  Cyclopaedia,  and  the 
Century  Diction  ary , 

New  York  State.— This,  the  most  populous  State 
in  Uie  American  Union,  has  also  more  printing-offices 
and  employs  more  workmen  than  any  other.  New  York 
city  was  tlie  first  place  in  the  State  in  which  printing  was 
carried  on,  the  art  having  been  established  there  in 
Albany  was  the  second,  a  press  beginning  its  work  in 
1773,  During  tlie  devolution  those  printers  who  had 
taken  up  the  popular  side  were  compelled  to  carry  On 
their  business  at  Fishkill,  Esopus  and  Poughkeepsie. 
Presses  were  established  very  soon  after  the  Revolution 
at  Albany,  Sag  Harbor,  Brooklyn,  Saratoga,  Watertown, 
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Peekskill,  Somers,  Goshen,  Newburgh,  Poughkeepsle, 
Kingston,  Hudson,  Catskill,  Lansingburgh,  Watetford, 
Troy,  Salem,  Pittsburgh,  Ballston,  Schenectady,  Johns- 
town, Herkimer,  Utica,  Oxford,  Cazetiovia,  Pcterboro, 
Manlius,  Batavia,  Cauandaigua,  Geneva,  Cooperstown, 
Otsego,  Owcgo,  Schoharie  and  Sherburne.  All  of  these 
towua  had  a  newspaper  and  printing-office  in  1810 ;  none 
except  Albany  had  any  In  1784.  Twenty-elx  years  had 
been  sufficient  to  establish  fifty-three  weekly  and  semi- 
weekly  journuls,  each  also  doing  job-work.  No  one  of 
these  places  had  at  that  time  a  population  exceeding 
three  thousand,  excepting  Albany,  which  had  about 
twelve  thousand,  Many  of  them  did  very  respectable 
bookwork,  Oooperstown  and  Lansingburgh  leading  In 
this  line.  There  were  no  book  or  job  ofllces  independent 
of  newspapers.  As  representatives  of  public  opinion 
these  journals  were  much  more  important  than  their  suc- 
cessors of  to-day.  The  first  daily  in  the  interior  was  at 
Albany,  and  the  nest  town  having  a  daily  was  Roches- 
ter. In  order  of  importance  from  the  book  and  job 
printer's  standpoint  the  cities  which  are  now  the  chief 
ones  are  Buffalo,  Albany,  Rochester,  Brooklyn,  Syracuse, 
Troy,  TJtiea,  Elmira  and  Poughkeepsle ;  but  in  newspa- 
pers alone  Brooklyn  is  the  chief  town.  Albany  does 
much  legal  printing ;  in  Rochester  florists'  and  horticul- 
turists'work  is  very  important ;  Buffalo  covers  all  fields 
of  printing,  and  draws  orders  from  a  long  distance. 
TTtica  was  once  the  chief  town  in  which  Welsh  printing 
was  executed,  and  alee  did  much  music  composition.  In 
1880  newspapors.  woro  published  in  all  of  the  sixty  coun- 
ties, 864  towns  each  having  one  journal  or  more.  Among 
the  noted  men  of  the  press  in  the  interior  have  been  Joel 
Munsell.  Jesse  Buel,  Charles  Van  Henthuyscn,  Tlrarlow 
Weed,  Benson  J,  Losing,  A.M.  Piatt,  Edwin  Croswell 
and  William  Williams.  A  press  association,  combining 
pleasure  and  business,  has  had  an  existence  for  about 
forty  years  among  the  publishers.  In  1340  there  were 
S4S  newspapers  ;  in  1850, 438 ;  in  I860,  54a ;  in  1870, 
835 :  in  1880,  1,411 ;  and  in  1804,  1,971,  There  is  only 
one  type-foundry  in  any  place  away  from  New  York 
city,  but  there  are  manyJlthograpuei's,  atereotypers  and 
binders.  Paper  is  manufactured  largely  in  this  State, 
and  there  are  besides  many  manufacturing  stationers. 
Presses  are  manufactured  In  several  places. 

New  Zealand.— A  British  colony  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific Ocean  consisting  of  three  islands.  Printing  began 
in  Now  Zealand  in  1834.  William  Colenso,  then  a  young 
man,  was  chosen  by  a  British  missionary  society  to  go 
out  as  a  printer  and  missionary  to  its  station  at  Paihla, 
New  Zealand,  where  he  was  to  print  the  New  Testament 
In  the  Maori  language.  Ho  was  not  half  supplied  with 
the  necessary  tools,  but  sailed,  hoping  to  get  along  by 
ingenuity,  and  believing  that  some  things  would  be  sent 
to  him.  After  a  voyage  of  seventeen  weeks  he  reached 
Sydney,  but  nine  weeks  more  elapsed  before  be  could  sail 
to  New  Zealand.  An  alphabet  and  grammar  had  been 
perfected  by  one  of  the  missionaries  there  and  Composi- 
tion immediately  began.  There  was  no  printing-paper, 
but  there  was  a  little  writing-paper,  with  which  twenty- 
five  copies  of  St,  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Ephcsians  and 
Philippians  were  printed  in  octavo,  the  work  being  com- 
pleted on  February  17,  1835.  Soon  after  some  paper 
was  received  from  England,  when  St,  Luke's  Gospel  was 
printed  and  bound.  On  May  10, 1830,  the  first  book  in 
English  was  issued.  It  was  a  report  of  the  New  Zealand 
TemperanceSoelety .  Since  that  time  the  art  has  spread 
rapidly,  Its  introducer  being  alive  three  years  ago,  al- 
though Over  ninety  years  of  age.  The  principal  towns 
in  regard  to  printing  in  that  country  are  Wellington, 
Auckland  and  Dunedin, 

The  latest  published  report  shows  that  in  1887  there 
were  181  registered  newspapers  and  1H5  printing-offices 
In  New  Zealand,  employing  1 ,909  males  and  108  females. 
The  value  of  material  used  was  £00,368  and  of  products 
£373,883 ;  the  Capital  invested  was  £331,133,  and  the 
horse  power  employed  was  293. 
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Newbury  Frees. — A  country  newspaper  press, 
made  at  Coxsackie,  N,  Y„  which  was  largely  used  for 
many  years.  Hand-power  was  employed.  A  small  job 
press  was  also  made  by  the  house,  A.  &  B.  Newbury, 
which  manufactured  the  country  press.  It  had  a  sta- 
tionary bed,  a  tympuu  and  a  movable  platen,  the  whole 
being  brought  together  by  pulling  over  a  handle, 

Nersrburyport.— Printing  in  Newburyport,  Mass. , 
began  in  1173,  Isaiah  Thomas  being  the  first  printer.  He 
had  as  a  partner  Henry  Walter  Tiugcs.  Ezra  Lnnt  after- 
wards  became  the  associate  of  Tiugcs,  and  subsequently 
both  were  succeeded  by  John  Mycall,  who  had  not  been 
bred  to  printing,  but  was  a  man  of  great  ingenuity.  He 
carried  on  the  business  from  about  1778  till  1796,  when 
he  retired.  He  died  in  1836,  There  are  now  three  daily 
and  two  weekly  papers  published  there. 

Newport.— James  Franklin  removed  to  Newport, 
R,  I,,  when  the  New  England  Courant  was  discontinued 
in  1733,  and  died  there  in  1785.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis 
widow,  Anne  Franklin,  The  daughters  were  instructed 
in  tbe  art,  and  became  swift  and  correct  compositors.  As 
soon  as  Mrs,  Franklin's  son  James  was  of  age  he  became 
tbe  partner  of  his  mother,  and  conducted  their  concerns 
in  his  own  name.  He  died  on  August  22,  1762.  His 
mother,  partly  alone  and  partly  with  Samuel  Hall,  ear- 
ried  on  business  until  her  death  soon  after  in  1763. 
Solomon  Southwick  succeeded  Hall.  In  1787  he  placed 
his  journal,  the  Mercury,  in  other  hands,  He  died  in 
1797,  It  was  his  son  who  was  prominent  in  Albany 
twenty  and  thirty  years  later.  Two  daily  and  two  week- 
ly papers  and  a  monthly  arc  published  there. 

Nenrfl. — In  tho  sense  of  newspaper  editors  the  event 
which  is  of  interest  at  present  to  their  leaders  and  has 
not  previously  been  published.  Different  newspapers 
have  different  constituencies  to  appeal  to,  and  that  may 
be  news  to  one  which  does  not  excite  the  slightest  curi- 
osity in  the  other.  A  trial  for  heresy  is  of  no  interest  to 
the  readers  of  a  sporting  paper,  and  hence  however  full 
an  abstract  such  a  periodical  might  publish  its  readers 
would  avoid  its  perusal.  If  the  report  were  continued 
the  journal  would  be  injured,  for  its  patrons  would  cease 
to  take  it,  The  finding  of  a  new  group  of  asteroids  would 
be  news  in  an  astronomical  paper,  but  not  to  a  metallur- 
gical Journal,  and  tho  discovery  of  a  hitherto  undescribed 
reef  outside  of  New  York  harbor  would  interest  the  Ship- 
ping List  and  the  Herald,  but  not  the  School  Journal  or 
the  Barbel's'  Review,  Special  or  class  journals  have  less 
news,  properly  so  culled,  than  general  newspapers,  The 
latter  collect  every  day  all  that  they  think  will  interest 
the  people,  and  ignore  that  which  they  believe  will  not. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  most  promlneut  daily  journals  of 
Mew  York  and  Chicago  devote  one-third  of  their  avail- 
able reading  matter  t*  crimes,  accidents,  trials  and  quar- 
rels. Speaking  philosophically,  it  is  of  no  particular 
consequence  whether  a  German  peddler  In  New  York 
kills  or  docs  not  kill  a  man  from  his  Own  Country.  He 
and  lis  victim  are  both  unknown  and  undistinguished, 
and  deaths  of  obscure  Germans  happen  in  a  groat  city  at 
the  rate  of  hundreds  in  a  week.  But  the  public  is  inter- 
ested in  a  murder  because  it  is  a  manifestation  of  ex- 
treme anger,  malice  or  cupidity ;  it  demands  the  particu- 
lars, and  no  general  newspaper  would  he  wise  which  did 
not  more  or  less  satisfy  tins  desire.  This  is  news  in  New 
York,  and  it  is  also  news  at  Albany,  New;irk  or  Scran- 
ton,  because  their  inhabitants  are  to  some  extent  familiar 
with  Mew  York  and  they  are  accustomed  t*  read  its  local 
news  with  considerable  fullness.  In  St.  Louis  or  Chicago 
it  Is  by  no  means  an  important  bit  of  news.  It  is  a  long 
way  off,  and  there  are  crimes  in  those  two  cities  or  their 
neighborhoods  which  claim  their  attention  more  strong- 
ly. That  news  is  most  valuable  which  relates  to  subjects 
near  by.  If  an  elephant  broke  loose  from  a  precession 
in  a  certain  loeality  and  ravaged  the  neighborhood  every 
man,  woman  and  child  there  would  desire  to  see  a  copy 
of  the  daily  newspaper  which  described  such  an  occur- 
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renc*  fully .  Thl  s  Interest  would  fade  and  die  Out  accord- 
ing to  Wis  remoteness  of  other  localities  from  the  scene  of 
action,  where,  although  it  would  be  worth  a  special  dis- 
patch, probably  very  few  people  would  on  this  account 
buy  a  eopy  of  a  journal  which  contained  a  full  report 
of  the  matter.  A  brief  summary  would  be  telegraphed 
over  the  whole  of  the  United  States, 

No  matter  is  news  which  has  previously  been  published 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  likely  to  have  reached  the  con- 
stituency of  a  journal.  The  comic  story  of  an  editor  In 
a  mining  town  who  heard  in  a  church  the  narrative  of 
Noah  and  the  Flood,  and  wanted  his  assistant  to  make  a 
big  spread  upon  it,  getting  all  the  particulars,  has  in  it 
an  element  of  truth.  This  would  be  most  prodigious 
news  had  we  not  been  familiar  with  it  all  our  lives. 
When  ail  event  has  grown  old  or  has  been  related  it  is 
no  longer  news.  The  French  and  Prussian  wa?  ended 
many  years  ago,  It  would  be  Impossible  to  intertsst  the 
public  in  a  narration  of  its  general  facta ;  hut  the  falsi- 
fication of  what  was  sent  from  Ems  at  that  time  was  not 
known  before  1893,  and  it  was  therefore  news  when  Bis- 
marck confessed  thnx  he  had  doctored  certain  dispatches. 
Hence,  in  a  general  Sense,  news  must  interest  mankind 
at  largo  ;  It  must  be  recent,  and  It  must  be  near.  What 
happened  yesterday  in  a  mining  camp  in  Colorado  is 
more  important  to  the  inhabitants  there  and  has  greater 
interest  to  them  as  news  than  the  Thirty  Tears'  War  or 
the  battle  at  ThermopylEO.  The  editor,  therefore,  who  is 
wise  in  a  worldly  sense  does  not  permit  the  background 
to  be  seen.  He  reports  in  full  everything  which  he  thinks 
his  patrons  care  about,  and  says  nothing  about  much 
greater  and  nobler  things  which  he  does  not  believe  they 
arc  interested  in.  The  faculty  of  knowing  what  is  news 
Is  very  valuable  to  an  editor,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  see 
where  news  is  likely  to  be  found.  He  aims  to  have  men 
accompany  the  advance  of  armies,  as  thoy  will  thus  bo 
able  to  describe  the  shock  of  battle,  and  he  places  them 
in  courts,  at  police  headquarters,  at  the  coroner's,  in 
financial  centres  and  at  the  exchanges.  Thus  little  hap- 
pens without  his  knowledge.  In  newspaper  language, 
to  have  news  which  a  contemporary  does  not  secure  or 
has  very  imperfectly  is  a  "beat ;  "  if  the  subject  is  Im- 
portant and  the  editor's  account  is  full,  while  the  others 
have  nothing,  it  is  a  "scoop," 

Four  years  ago  an  estimate  was  made  as  to  the  cost  of 
the  news  published  in  the  various  journals  of  the  United 
States.  That  which  is  sent  as  general  press  dispatches 
costs  (1,820, 000;  special  press  dispatches  cost  $3,250,- 
000;  aud  local  news  costs  $12,500,000,  This  includes 
both  the  pay  of  the  special  correspondents  and  the  toll  in 
telegraphy.  The  average  hill  each  month  on  the  Chicago 
Herald  was  $6,500 :  on  the  Philadelphia  Press,  $8,60(1 ; 
on  the  New  York  World,  $4,014 ;  and  on  the  St.  Louis. 
Globe-Democrat,  $11,660.  The  weekly  bills  of  a  New 
York  daily  paper  for  local  news  range  from  $l,BO0  to 
$3,400.  It  Is  supposed  thai  about  thirty-five  thousand 
persons  are  engaged  in  gathering  news  or  in  commenting 
upon  it. 

Hews  Agent, — One  who  sells  newspapers  at  a  stand 
Or  in  a  shop  or  store.  His  calling  is  very  much  like  that 
of  the  newsboy,  except  that  the  business  is  stationary 
and  customers  come  to  tlie  agent.  In  the  large  cities 
news  agents  are  supplied  Id  several  ways.  A  local  news 
agent  obtains  the  various  journals  from  their  delivery- 
roums,  and  supplies  by  wagon  a  certain  number  of  cus- 
tomers. The  newspapers  themselves  send  out  wagons 
to  deliver  their  own  journals,  and  the  great  news  com- 
panies do  the  same  thing.  Mtvny  small  dcalors  also  visit 
the  newspaper  region  and  get  their  own  psipers.  If 
the  number  of  papers  is  large  it  requires  considerable 
strength  to  get  them  homo,  as  they  are  very  heavy. 
Some  news  jigents  do  a  very  large  business.  There  are 
shops  where  several  thousand  journals  are  sold  In  a  day, 
and  there  are  other  uowb  agents  or  dealers  in  newspapers, 
magazines,  &c.,  who  do  a  large  distributing  business  as 
jobbers,  if  this  term  maybe  so  applied. 


News  Chases. — Chases  made  to  fit  single  pages  or 
two  pages  of  a  newspaper  worked  together.  They  differ 
from  book  chases  In  being  narrow  on  one  or  two  sides 
and  in  having  no  shifting  bars. 

Nsws  Companies. — Corporations  formed  for  vend- 
ing ne  wspapers,  periodicals  and  other  merchandise .  The 
largest  of  these  is  the  American  News  Company,  with  its 
principal  office  in  New  York,  formed  by  consolidation  of 
several  smaller  companies.  Of  many  newspapers  it  takes 
half  the  edition,  and  of  others  nearly  all.  It  is  a  book- 
seller and  stationer  as  well,  and  its  sales  are  said  to  fall 
below  only  one  or  two  houses  in  the  dry-goods  interest 
in  that  city  and  to  exceed  those  of  any  grocery  or  hard- 
ware establishment  there.  Newspapers  are  sold  on  only 
one  week's  credit.  Similar  but  smaller  establishments  are 
found  throughout  the  United  States  In  alt  of  the  largest 
cities.  A  retail  bookseller,  stationer  or  news  dealer  can 
buy  his  entire  supplies  of  one  of  these  companies,  as  they 
furnish  everything, 

Newe  Composing-Stick. — A  tool  often  made  of 
mahogany  lined  with  brass  for  the  sake  of  lightness,  and 
made  up  to  a  Axed  measure.— JacoM,  Such  a  stick  is 
unknown  on  American  newspaper  work,  in  which  only 
metal  is  employed.  Wooden  sticks  are  used  on  long 
measures  in  job-work 

News  House. — Printing-offices  for  that  class  of 
work — distinct  from  houses  which  lay  themselves  out 
for  bookwork  and  jobbing, — JatxM,  If  this  were  turned 
into  Lite  talk  of  the  trade  on  this  side  of  the  water  It 
would  be  said  they  are  printing-offices  where  the  com- 
position of  newspapers  is  executed. 

News  Quoins. — The  larger  kind  of  wooden  quoins 
are  thus  termed,  those  used  for  bookwork  being  of  a 
smaller  average.— Ja&M,  This  distinction  does  not  pre- 
vail In  America. 

Newsboy  or  Newsgirl. — A  boy  or  girl  who  sells 
newspapers  in  the  street  or  in  phices  of  public  resort. 
They  usually  buy  a  paper  which  sells  for  a  cent  at  Im-if 
a  Cent,  and  on  the  higher-priced  journals  they  get  from 
one-quwter  to  one-third  of  the  published  price.  Many 
of  them  are  friendless  children,  and  occasionally  one  will 
be  seen  no  more  than  six  years  old.  This  calling  is  very 
demoralizing  to  girls.  In  New  York  and  Brooklyn  phil- 
anthropic gentlemen  have  established  newsboys'  homes, 
where  lodging  can  be  obtained  for  a  few  cents,  and  where 
they  ore  otherwise  cared  for. 

NewBinatL — A  news  agent,  but  occasionally  the 
same  as  a  nowsboy  grown  large ;  a  newspaper  carrier. 

Newspaper  Chapea. — Specially  made  chases  to 
allow  of  the  pages  being  laid  closely  together  on  the 
machine , — Jaiobi. 

Newspaper  Slip  Galley. — The  English  name  for 
the  common  American  galley,  with  bottom,  end  and  two 
sides  wholly  or  partly  of  metal.   See  Galley. 

He^p&pers. — Printed  sheets  published  at  stated  in- 
tervals, chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  intelligence 
on  current  events.  The  Romans  wrote  out  an  account 
of  the  most  memorable  occurrences  of  the  day,  which 
were  sent  to  public  officials.  They  were  entitled  Acta 
Diurna,  and  read  substantially  like  the  local  column  of  a 
country  weekly  paper  of  to-day,  Before  the  invention 
of  printing  letters  were  written  regularly  by  persons  in 
the  chief  capitals  of  Europe  and  dispatched  to  those  who 
felt  an  interest  in  pn  bile  affairs,  For  this  the  correspond- 
ents woropaid.  The  earliest  English  journal  in  print 
was  the  Weekly  Newcs  from  Italy,  Gormanle,  <£c.,  in 
1633,  a  prior  newspaper  preserved  in  the  British  Museum 
which  contained  an  account  of  the  Spanish  Armada  be- 
ing regarded  us  a  forgery.  Tlie  first  attempt  at  reporting 
Parliament  was  made  in  1041,  and  the  fl rst  advertisement 
was  inserted  in  The  first  daily  newspaper  in  Eng- 
land was  the  Daily  Conrunt,  In  170S.  The  London  Times 
was  founded  in  1788.   Long  before  this  the  Spectator, 
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the  Rambled  anil  other  journals  had  appeared,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Bporinl  periodicals  hod  been  printed. 
The  Morcurc  Francois,  beginning  in  HJOS,  was  the  earliest 
French  newspaper.  The  earliest  German  newspaper,  the 
Frankfurter  Oberpostamts-Zeitung,  is  still  in  existence. 
It  began  In  1616,  In  Euasia  newspapers  originated  in 
1703,  and  in  Holland  In  lflOfl.  European  newspapers  are 
of  three  types.  Those  of  France,  Spain  and  Italy  give 
comparatively  little  n«wft,  but  much  criticism  and  origi- 
nal light  literature.  In  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies 
the  columns  of  a  journal  are  devoted  to  reporting  in  a 
colorless  way,  but  very  fully,  the  affairs  of  the  day,  and 
they  contain  elaborate  editorials  upon  public  affairs. 
Private  matters  secure  very  littlo  attention  except  when 
they  come  into  court.  Their  correspondence  and  edito- 
rialwriting  Is  generally  executed  by  men  of  high  educa- 
tion and  wide  information.  In  Germany  correspondence 
and  restatements  of  public  matters  are  the  beat  points. 
In  most  German  newspapers  there  is  little  reading  except 
of  the  dryest  kind.  The  chief  oontrcs  of  the  press  in 
Europe  arc  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and  Vienna,  although 
the  last  two  are  far  inferior  to  the  others.  In  Paris  daily 
newspapers  attain  their  highest  circulation,  pissing  in 
one  instance  considerably  beyond  half  a  million.  Lou- 
don, however,  spends  more  money  on  her  Journals  than 
the  other  three  capitals  together,  and  by  dint  of  perfect 
organization,  lavish  expenditure  and  excellent  facili- 
ties in  distribution  is  able  to  publish  newspapers  of  the 
greatest  value, 

In  America  the  first  journal  appeared  in  Boston.  It 
was  issued  on  September  35,  1690,  and  contained  such 
reading  matter  that  its  further  continuance  was  forbid- 
den by  the  General  Court.  The  next  was  also  in  Boston , 
being  the  News- Letter.  It  was  Issued  on  April  34, 17Q4 
and  Tasted  until  1778.  The  Boston  Gazette  was  issued 
on  December  21, 17141,  and  the  Philadelphia  Weekly  Mer- 
cury was  started  the  next  day.  On  November  16f  17SS, 
the  Gazette  was  begun  in  New  York,  In  1754  there  were 
four  newspapers  published  in  Boston,  two  In  New  York, 
two  in  Philadelphia  and  one  in  Williamsburg,  Ya.  In  1776 
there  were  thirty-seven  in  all  of  the  colonies.  Tho  early 
American  newspapers  were  very  small,  and  rarely  pub- 
lished home  news,  the  principal  portion  of  their  space 
being  given  up  to  extracts  from  foreign  newspapers. 
There  was  no  local  matter,  except  by  accident.  Circu- 
lations were  small,  and  the  publisher,  who  was  always 
the  printer,  wiis  obliged  to  eke  out  a  living  by  keeping  a 
miscellaneous  shop  and  by  attending  to  rtll  sorts  Of  com- 
missions. The  first  daily  paper  was  tlie  Philadelphia 
Daily  Advertiser,  which  began  in  1734,  Now  York  issued 
a  daily  paper  the  next  year,  but  Boston  did  not  have  one 
until  1796.  The  total  number  of  newspapers  published 
in  the  United  States  was,  in  1800,  200 ;  1810,  859;  1838, 
85&;  1S30, 1,000 ;  1840, 1,6S1 ;  1850,  3,800  ;  I860,  4,061 ; 
1870,  5,871 ;  1880, 11,814 ;  and  1890, 16,m  All  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  States  had  newspapers  in  1810,  and  in 
the  Western  States  at  that  time  Kentucky  had  13,  Ohio 
14,  Tennessee  6,  Indiana  and  MHeMgttn  each  1 ,  The  ear- 
liest newspapers  beyond  the  Alleghanics  were  in  Pitts- 
burg In  lT6e(  and  In  Lexington,  Ky,,  in  1787.  The 
earliest  daily  paper  away  f  rOm  tide-water  was  in  Koch  es- 
ter, N.  Y.,  in  1886.  Newspapers  were  published  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  at  San  Francisco,  as  soon  as  that  city  came 
under  the  control  of  the  Americans.  Of  late  every  town 
has  one  or  more  newspapers,  and  there  Is  scarcely  a  vil- 
lage so  small  that  one  has  not  been  attempted. 

The  advancement  of  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
hns  followed  that  of  the  development  of  roads,  railways 
and  steamboats.  A  New  York  newspaper  can  now  be 
read  in  Chicago  within  twenty-five  hours  of  its  issue. 
Fifteen  years  ago  it  would  have  taken  thirty -six  hours, 
and  thirty  yeara  ago  forty-eight  hours.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  century  it  would  have  taken  a  man  traveling  ex- 
press a  month  to  carry  it  to  Chicago,  This  improvement 
in  transit  has  rendered  tt  possible  to  sand  newspapers  in 
all  directions  to  great  distances.   Paper  has  lessened  in 
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cost.  In  1  SI 0  the  exertions  of  two  pressmen  worth  be- 
tween them  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  a  day's  work,  were 
requisite  to  print  twelve  hundred  sheets  on  both  sides. 
Now  on  the  ordinary  fly  Under  press  it  takes  one  man  half 
an  hour,  as  he  prints  equal  to  four  of  the  fmmer  sheets 
at  once.  Every  other  facility  has  been  increased.  The 
first  great  change  was  about  1817,  when  iron  presses  took 
twice  as  large  a  sheet  as  before.  In  1835  power-presses 
multiplied  Uicir  speed  by  four,  and  in  1847  this  was  again 
Quadrupled  by  the  lightning  press.  The  steamboat  in 
1807  made  a  great  improvement  in  communication  be- 
tween places  which  were  lying  upon  the  water,  giving 
them  far  better  facilities,  and  about  1830  railroads  were 
put  into  operation,  Thus  when  the  first  attempts  were 
made  to  publish  cheap  daily  newspapers  they  proved 
successful,  The  cities  had  grown  large  enough  to  re- 
quire many  copies  themselves,  and  inland  places  also 
bo  ught  largely.  The  Sun  in  New  York  w  as  the  first  suc- 
cess! ful  penny  daily.  It  was  speedily  followed  by  others 
lileo  the  Philadelphia  Ledger.  The  principle  of  selling 
tho  journal  to  the  carrier  or  newsboy  was  a  great  step  in 
advance,  and  that  of  demanding  prompt  pay  for  adver- 
tising was  another.  Successive  improvements,  detailed 
elsewhere,  have  much  strengthened  the  newspaper  press. 
The  nee  of  the  telegraph  has  equ:ilized  all  places  of  like 
size,  and  new  methods  applied  to  tlie  collection  of  news 
have  so  Increased  the  interest  felt  that  cities  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants  now  demand  more  copies  of 
newspaper's  than  those  of  half  a  million  did  thirty  or 
thirty-five  years  ago. 

Newspapers  call  for  the  largest  proportion  of  printing 
in  the  United  States.  There  is  no  town  in  which  print- 
ing is  done  in  which  a  newspaper  is  not  published,  and 
in  most  Instances  the  work  upon  them  takes  the  larger 
share  of  tlie  business.  The  revenues  of  the  newspaper 
printing-houses  far  exceed  those  of  book  and  job  offices, 
and  tlie  profits  on  similar  Investments  are  larger.  It  Is 
usual  to  divide  newspapers  into  two  classes,  general 
and  Special.  Many  are  devoted  to  Specialties,  as  lfl.w, 
trade,  agriculture,  or  religion.  Some  ore  collections  of 
niisccllariy  and  novels,  while  others  aTe  devoted  to  Sub- 
jects in  which  the  world  takes  very  little  interest.  They 
are  further  divided  as  to  frequency  of  issue.  Tho  daily 
press  is  more  powerful  than  the  weekly,  as  it  repeats  its 
urgmnents  and  Its  comments  day  after  day,  and  its  news 
is  given  when  it  is  fresh  and  the  greatest  Interest  Is  felt 
in  it.  There  are  besides  tri  weeklies,  semi-weeklies,  bi- 
weeklies, semi-monthlies,  monthlies,  bi-monthlies,  quar- 
terlies and  annuals.  Tlie  last  four  arc  generally  known 
as  periodicals,  a  term  which  really  applies  to  all  journals. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  establish  newspapers  which 
shtill  appear  twice  a  day,  but  without  success,  although 
morning  and  evening  editions  are  frequent,  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  a  morning  and  an  evening  paper  issued 
from  the  same  office,  taking  substantially  the  same  view 
of  public  questions.  An  early  edition  of  an  evening 
newspaper  has  been  tried,  the  journal  covering  all  of  the 
ground  from  midnight  until  1  or  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  late  editions  of  evening  papei'a  have  also  been 
published  containing  sporting  news. 

Daily  newspapers  are  issued  either  in  the  morning  or 
evening.  The  latter,  when  only  one  edition  is  put  forth, 
issue  at  about  8  o'clock ;  but  when  the  city  is  of  consid- 
erable size  its  earliest  edition  will  appear  at  about  1 
o'clock,  a  second  will  be  published  at  about  2:80,  and 
a  third  at  about  4  o'clock.  Frequently  more  editions 
than  three  are  demanded,  Every  page  is  not  made  up 
again,  only  two  or  three  needing  attention  on  an  eight- 
page  paper,  and  on  a  four-page  paper  perhaps  only  one. 
Tho  editors  are  usually  ot  work  at  8  o'clock,  and  they 
and  the  reporters  labor  until  about  the  time  of  going  to 
press.  In  New  York  and  some  other  cities  no  effort  is 
made  to  collect  for  the  noxt  day  any  independent  news 
of  what  happens  after  tlie  paper  is  ready,  or  to  publish 
anything  then  unreported,  but  morning  newspapers  give 
the  news  for  the  twenty-four  boors,   In  smaller  cities 
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the  practice  on  both  morning  and  evening  journals  is 
alike ;  everything  which  is  interesting  and  previously  nn- 
narrated  in  a  certain  journal  is  inserted,  no  matter  when 
it  happened.  When  the  journal  is  ■weak  pecuniarily 
much  of  the  matter  is  extracted  from  other  newspapers, 
sometimes  being  written  over,  but  more  commonly  bor- 
rowed, with  or  without  acknowledgment.  All  the  daily 
newspapers  devote  very  much  space  and  attention  to 
thoir  local  news.  In  the  smallest  towns  this  la  absolutely 
necessary,  if  the  paper  is  to  succeed.  In  such  towns  a 
column  of  brevier  copy  can  be  obtained  for  each  Ave 
thousand  inhabitants,  this  news  being  on  a  scale  of  such 
minuteness  as  to  interest  some  persons  in  every  street  or 
neighborhood.  If  tho  journal  in  a  city  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants  were  to  imitate  this  example  it  would 
have  too  mkich  local  copy,  although  much  more  impor- 
tant events  occur  there.  Telegraphic  news  is  obtained 
from  one  of  the  news  associations,  the  Associated  Press 
or  the  United  Press,  ivhich  charge  in  different  parts  of 
tlie  country  from  twenty  dollars  ft  week,  upwards,  If  the 
newspaper  cannot  afford  this  expenditure  tlie  American 
Press  Association  will  furnish  a  summary  of  the  news  of 
the  day  and  any  miscellany  which  may  be  desired.  The 
shape  is  that  of  stereotype  plates,  so  that  no  composition 
is  required.  Telegraph  copy  is  without  any  perspective. 
The  most  trifling  and  the  most  important  matter  is  sent, 
and  the  custom  of  most  editors  is  to  publish  all,  instead 
of  editing  what  is  received  and  thiowing  away  that  which 
is  worthless.  Morning  newspaper's  have  more  time  to 
prepare  their  copy  and  to  set  it  up  than  the  evening 
papers,  and  generally  they  are  richer.  They  buy  far  more 
copy,  and  they  liave  more  special  telegraphic  dispatches 
and  more  correspondence. 

Tri  weeklies  and  Semi-weeklies  are  not  now  so  common 
as  in  former  years.  As  a  rule  they  are  made  up  from 
daily  newspapers .  Many  country  dailies  havo  all  of  their 
reading  matter  on  two  pages  alongside  of  each  other. 
By  holding  these  two  pages  over  from  one  day  until  the 
next,  and  then  allowing  the  reading  matter  of  Tuesday 
to  back  that  of  Monday,  a  tri-weekiy  is  produced  with  a 
minimum  of  labor.  Bometimes  even  the  dates  are  not 
changed,  and  the  paper  has  the  same  head  inside  and 
outside.  Semi-  weeklies  are  got  up  with  a  little  greater 
care,  hut  not  much  more.  They  are  taken  from  three 
days'  issue.  Several  long-established  semi-Weeklies  have 
died  within  tlie  last  decade,  as  there  was  no  longer  any 
demand  for  them. 

Weekly  newspapers  are  more  important  than  any  other 
kind  except  dailies.  They  are  continually  multiplying, 
largely  because  readers  like  special  journals,  conveying 
particular  news  or  ideas,  and  largely  because  they  are 
published  conveniently  for  the  readers.  Most  post-offl  ces 
in  the  United  States  are  not  so  situated  that  their  daily 
malls  can  be  distributed  as  received.  A  visit  once  or 
twice  a  week  to  a  post-office  is  all  for  which  most  form- 
ers can  find  time,  and  in  many  cases  two  or  three  weeks 
elapse  between  calls,  By  agreement  with  neighbors, 
each  taking  turosin  going  to  the  post-office,  papers  and 
letters  can  be  obtained  more  frequently.  The  local  news- 
papers are  in  large  type ;  they  contain  tho  local  news  and 
a  sufficient  summary  of  other  matter,  with  a  proportion 
of  miscellany.  They  thus  become  very  important  factors 
in  country  life.   See  Weekly  Newspapers. 

Bi-weekly  and  semi-monthly  newspapers  are  usually 
issued  in  cities,  and  do  net  contain  general  news.  They 
are  published  at  such  intervals  because  their  circle  of 
readers  is  small,  or  because  there  is  not  enough  pecuniary 
return  to  justify  a  more  frequent  issue.  Occasionally, 
also,  they  are  controlled  by  the  fact  that  the  mails  are 
available  only  at  these  times. 

Monthly  periodicals  are  treated  to  some  extent  under 
Magazine,  Dut  some  real  newspapers  are  published  at 
intervals  as  long  as  this.  Bi-montblies  and  quarterlies 
are  really  magazines,  except  when  intended  to  be  given 
away,  and  annuals  and  semi-annuals  are  books  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes. 


Tlie  subdivisions  of  nowspapers  us  to  subject  are  very 
numerous.  Trade  journals  in  tlie  United  States  date 
from  183fl,  when  the  Eallroad  Journal  was  established. 
It  is  still  published.  Religious  newspapers  were  begun 
near  the  beginning  of  tlie  century,  and  agricultural  jour- 
nals at  about  tlie  same  time.  Excellent  papers  are  now 
published  concerning;  agriculture,  horticulture,  finance, 
banking,  printing,  education  religion,  secret  societies, 
advertising,  art,  the  army  and  navy,  books,  mechanical 
trades,  children,  commerce,  cooking,  fashions,  science, 
Insurance,  labor  unions,  machinery,  music,  sports,  medi- 
cines, law,  temperance,  real  estate,  paper,  stationery, 
lumber  history  and  biography.  The  total  number  of 
classes  would  be  two  or  three  hundred. 

Another  development  has  been  that  of  pnpers  in  for- 
eign languages.  Bradford  and  his  contemporaries  and 
tlie  Boston  printers  issued  books  in  Dutch,  Gorman  oud 
French,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  Revolution  tliat 
journals  in  foreign  languages  were  issued,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  German,  The  greater  number  of  these  peri- 
odicals are  now  in  German,  In  Pennsylvania  there  are 
many  American  families  In  which  German  is  spoken  more 
easily  than  English,  although  their  ancestors  came  here 
a.  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  there  htis  been  a  large 
immigration  of  Germans  for  the  last  fifty  years.  There 
are  now  about  five  hundred  German  newspapers  in  the 
United  States.  After  these  come  Danish,  Swedish,  Ital- 
ian, Spanish,  Portuguese,  Hebrew,  Chinese,  Dutch,  Bo- 
hemian, Polish,  Hungarian,  Welsh  and  Armenian.  Many 
other  languages  arc  spoken  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  but  there  are  not  enough  of  one  nation  in  any  one 
place  to  support  a  newspaper.  These  languages  die  out 
slowly.  The  Germans  began  to  conie  to  this  country  in 
numbers  in  1710.  For  eighty  years  after  1705  there  was 
Uttle  Immigration,  Yet  the  German-speaking  popula- 
tion steadily  increased.  Welsh  became  common  in  the 
vicinity  of  Utica-  in  1820,  and  to  this  day  in  some  neigh- 
borhoods that  language  is  as  important  as  English.  The 
number  of  Dutch  families  which  settled  New  York  col- 
ony did  not,  it  is  thought,  exceed  three  thousand.  There 
are,  however,  probably  more  than  three  thousand  fami- 
lies in  the  State  in  w  hich  Dutch  is  understood,  and  it  will 
take  another  century  for  this  language  to  die  out.  It 
never  had  many  schools ;  little  printing  was  executed  In 
it,  and  preaching  in  Dutch  ceased,  as  a  rule,  more  than 
ialf  a  century  ago. 

Tlie  various  persons  engaged  in  the  production  and 
publication  of  newspapers  are  publishers,  deliverers, 
mailing-hands,  carriers,  newsboys,  pressmen,  engineers, 
feeder's,  compositor's,  proof-readers,  draughtsmen,  stereo- 
typers,  editors,  reporters,  correspondents  and  advertising 
men.  Besides  these  are  the  usual  clerks  and  pollers.  No 
daily  paper  could  be  published  in  New  York  or  Chicago 
employing  less  than  a  hundred  persons ;  in  many  there 
will  be  three  or  four  hundred,  and  it  may  possfbly  reach 
in  some  coses  to  nearly  one  thousand.  Among  those 
charged  with  peculiar  and  responsible  duties  is  the  per- 
son who  reads  or  examines  all  of  the  copy  to  prevent 
duplication.  The  city  editor  keeps  a  diary  of  events  to 
come,  so  that  he  can  make  preparation  for  reporting  them 
as  the  time  draws  nigh,  and  there  should  be  another  per-' 
son  whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  with  close  attention  general 
events  In  tlie  same  way. 

On  one  (hilly  ne"-  aper  there  are  three  indexers,  who 
index  every  sv  i  any  importance  under  its  subject 
with  cross  ref  ,es,  not  onlV  in  that  journal,  but  in  its 
important  contemporaries.  Thus,  whatever  happens,  a 
reference  to  the  same  subject  is  almost  certainly  forth- 
coming. Still  another  is  an  obituary  writer,  who  receives 
all  of  the  clippings  relating  to  living  persons,  and  puts 
them  away  awaiting  the  time  when  death  shall  demand 
that  the  extracts  shall  be  brought  forth  again.  Many 
have  already  been  written,  Should  any  public  man  die 
half  an  hour  before  u  great  journal  gOm  to  press  the 
account  of  his  life  is  handed  to  tho  printer,  and  it  will 
appear  the  next  morning. 
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The  compensation  of  writers  on  newspapers  follows 
no  general  rule.  In  New  York  city,  where  the  highest 
prices  arc  paid,  tho  editor-in-chief  will  receive  from  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year  up  to  fifteen  thousand.  One  ob- 
tains more  than  twice  the  larger  sum.  Managing  editors 
receive  from  three  thousand  dollars  up  to  twelve  thou- 
sand, and  writers  of  leaders  from  two  thousand  to  six 
thousand.  City  editors  have  from  forty  to  eighty  dollars 
a  week ;  excellent  reporters  on  first-class  daily  papers  are 
paid  front  forty  to  sixty  dollars ;  good  reporters  from 
thirty  to  forty  on  the  same,  journals,  or  from  twenty -Ave 
to  thirty  on  papers  of  lower  standing ;  add  miscellaneous 
reporters  and  ■writers  on  daily  and  weekly  journals  got 
from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars.  Minor  editorial  positions 
are  worth  about  thirty  dollars.  On  weekly  papers  prices 
are  less.  An  editor  may  receive  fifty  dollars  a  week,  but 
on  many  lie  will  obtain  no  more  than  thirty- five.  On 
small  newspapers  the  uditors  will  reeetve  less,  and  the 
minor  writers  from  fifteen  to  twenty.  Much  copy  is 
written  on  the  dally  and  large  weekly  journals  by  Space, 
Which  see,  A  foreman  of  a  large  daily  paper  will  receive 
fifty  dollars  a  week.,  but  on  a  smaller  one  not  mere  than 
thirty-five.  The  publisher  Is  paid  from  three  to  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  u  yeur,  the  latter  figure  being  excep- 
tionally high. 

The  chief  centres  of  newspapers  in  this  country  are 
the  great  cities,  but  they  do  not  follow  the  order  of  size. 
Brooklyn,  the  fourth  city  in  magnitude,  lias  fewer  dailies 
and  fewer  weeklies  than  many  towns  no  more  tlian  a 
sixth  or  seventh  of  its  magnitude.  The  reason  is  plain. 
It  is  overshadowed  by  its  neighbor  across  the  river. 
Many  Brooklyn  people  never  see  a  Brooklyn  newspaper, 
although  they  are  constantly  buying  one  published  in 
New  York,  where,  of  course,  more  newspapers  are  issued 
than  In  any  other  city,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  coming 
next  on  about  an  equality-  After  these  come  Boston, 
St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati .  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans 
are  both  far  behind ;  but  San  Francisco  rather  surpasses 
the  last.  Bt.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  considered  by  their 
daily  press,  are  very  high  up  In  the  ranks,  Some  of  the 
small  cities  publish  many  more  newspapers  in  proportion 
to  their  population  than  the  larger,  and  those  are  fre- 
quently very  good.  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  August*,, 
Me.,  may  be  given  as  examples.  The  order  in  which. 
American  cities  stood  in  18B0  in  regard  to  daily  circula- 
tion was  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis, 
Cleveland,  Brooklyn,  Detroit,  New  Orleans,  Indianapo- 
lis, Washington,  Albany  and  Providence.  The  official 
returns  for  i860  have  not  yet  come  to  hand,  but  the  rel- 
ative standing  has  no  doubt  been  much  altered,  In  Pitts- 
burg five  papers  were  taken  by  seven  persons,  and  in 
New  York  and  Ban  Francisco  live  papers  by  eight  per- 
sons. In  Jersey  City  there  was  only  one  newspaper  to 
eleven  inhabitants,  and  in  Brooklyn  only  one  to  twelve. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  that  Pittsburg  and  San  Fmn- 
eiseo  have  no  competitors  in  their  own  region,  while  New 
York  journals  circulate  throughout  the  whole  country. 
Jersey  City  and  Brooklyn  arc  swallowed  up  by  Now 
York,  which  is  the  centre  of  all  news. 

A  daily  paper  is  not  generally  issued  in  towns  having 
less  than  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  Two  weekly 
newspapers  are  published  at  nearly  every  county  seat, 
and  one  In  other  villages  having  a  thousand  population. 
When  the  village  reaches  three  thousand  population  it 
has  two  weeklies,  and  when  it  has  five  thousand  popu- 
l&tion  there  are  three.  The  number  does  not  often  ex- 
ceed four  or  Ave  until  a  daily  paper  is  begun.  A  city 
with  twenty  thousand  population  will  nave  two  dailies, 
with  forty  thousand  three,  with  sixty  thousand  four,  and 
when  it  passes  one  hundred  thousand  there  may  be  five. 
After  this  point  One  is  added  to  each  fifty  thousand  until 
about  ten  are  published,  The  largest  number  of  dailies 
in  any  one  city  in  1880  was  39,  which  to  in  New  York. 
Philadelphia  had  34 ;  San  Francisco,  %l ;  Chicago,  18 ; 
Cincinnati,  12 ;  Boston,  11 ;   and  New  Orleans,  10, 


Brooklyn  had  only  H  and  Louisville  5.  In  New  York 
there  arc  now  41. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  newspapers  are  now 
sold  by  news  agents,  who  receive  as  their  own  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-half  of  the  whole  of  the  price  named  by 
the  publisher.  Li  the  cities  where  news  agents  do  not 
purchase  largely  the  carriers  must  be  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices and  collectors  must  be  employed.  The  receipts  for 
advertising  on  daily  papers  constitute  about  one-half  of 
the  total  income,  but  on  weeklies  and  all  others  30  per 
cent.  The  receipts  of  tho  doily  press  in  I860  were  esti- 
mated by  Mr.  North  at  143,703,113,  and  of  other  period- 
icals at  |45,300,  Bfll,  a  total  of  189,000,074.  It  would  be 
safe  to  estimate  that  tho  increase  for  the  last  twelve  years 
has  not  been  less  than  70  per  cent.,  when  we  consider  the 
prodigious  growth  of  the  newspapers  in  the  great  cities, 
the  diminution  of  the  price  of  paper  and  ink,  and  the 
assiduous  cultivation  of  the  art  of  gathering  advertise- 
ments. This  is  about  the  rate  for  the  preceding  decade, 
and  would  bring  up  the  total  for  to-day  to  {151,310,425. 

Newspapers,  as  a  rule,  are  not  very  long  lived.  Only 
one  or  two  of  those  which  started  before  the  Revolution 
are  still  in  existence,  and  the  number  which  have  main- 
tained their  footing  for  half  a  century  is  small,  even  when 
the  identity  of  a  present  paper  with  a  foimer  one  of  tho 
same  name  is  considered.  In  many  cases  there  are  gaps 
of  five  or  ten  years,  In  Now  York  only  one  newspaper 
is  a  hundred  years  old,  and  two  have  attained  the  age  of 
ninety.  A  list  of  the  deaths  of  dally  newspapers  in  New 
York  since  lflSO  would  considerably  escceeu  two  hundred. 
Each  represents  hopes  and  aspirations,  hard  work  and 
money.  The  suspended  newspaper  publications  in  1893 
in  the  whole  country,  according  to  Howell's  Newspaper 
Directory,  were  1,826,  and  the  new  journals  begun  wore 
3,731,  Many  end  competition  and  existence  by  consoli- 
dation with  oilier  periodicals, 

A  very  large  proportion  of  American  newspapers  are 
issued  On  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  patent  inside 
or  outside  plan.  By  this  method  only  a  part  of  the  mat- 
ter is  set  by  ttie  journal  itself,  as  It  purchases  the  sheet 
partly  printed.  The  price  to  the  customer  is  only  so 
much  a  quire,  and  for  three  to  silt  dollars  he  will  obtain 
paper  sufficient  for  the  whole  edition  of  an  ordinary 
country  weekly,  with  as  much  printing  upon  it  as  would 
cost  him  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars  for  composition. 
As  a  rule,  the  part  executed  before  it  reaches  the  coun- 
try printer  is  better  than  the  remainder,  and  the  reading 
matter  is  also  better.  In  the  central  office  three  or  four 
hundred  thousEmd  ems  are  set  up  each  week,  and  selec- 
tions from  this  quantity  of  matter  are  printed  in  two  or 
three  hnndTcd  newspapers.  Tims  the  cost  of  typesetting 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  paper  is  bought  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  pnesswork  is  executed  under  favorable  circum- 
stances. There  is  of  Course  some  delay  in  changing  from 
one  newspaper  to  the  other,  butpracti.ee  has  shown  many 
methods  of  saving  time.  Those  central  offices  generally 
rcservo  a  certain  proportion  of  space  for  advertising 
which  they  insert,  and  much  of  the  energies  of  their 
managers  are  taken  up  in  efforts  to  gather  such  notices. 
There  are  perhaps  twenty  co-operative  offices  of  this  kind 
in  the  United  States,  most  of  thein  belonging  to  one  of 
two  combinations,   See  Partly  PniNTEDNEwarAPaiiS. 

An  analysis  of  the  statistics  given  In  1890  by  George 
P.  Rowel  1  shows  that  the  weekly  panel's  represent  75  per 
cent,  of  all  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  the  coun- 
try, tho  monthlies  about  13^»  per  cent.,  and^  the  dailies 
i>%  per  cent.  The  remaining  &  per  cent,  is  di  vided  among 
the  semi-month  lies,  semi- weeklies,  quarterlies,  bi-week- 
lies, bi-monthlies  and  tri- weeklies,  then'  fiTjqucncy  being 
in  the  order  given.  The  United  States  and  tho  British 
Provinces  issue  newspapers  in  the  order  as  given  below, 
only  the  first  four  publishing  as  many  us  a  thousand  oacb, 
the  next  ton  beyond  five  hundred  each,  the  next  ten  be- 
yond two  hundred,  the  next  fifteen  beyond  a  hundred, 
snd  the  last  six  below  one  hundred.  Nevada  was  the 
smallest,  with  24,  and  New  York  was  the  largest,  with 
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1,778.  The  Territories  together  stand  halfway  and  pub- 
lish 390.  The  list  is  as  follows :  Now  Turk,  Illinois, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Dominiorj  of  Canada,  Kansas,  Iowo, 
Missouri,  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Nebraska, 
California,  Wisconsin,  Texas,  Minnesota,  New  Jersoy, 
Colorado,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
the  Territories,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Con- 
necticut, Maryland?  Alabama,  Maine,  Mississippi,  Louis- 
iana, Washington,  West  Virginia,  Oregon,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Florida,  South  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Vermont, 
District  of  Columbia,  Rhode  Island,  Montana,  Delaware 
and  Nevada.  Of  these  5,436  publications  issued  500 
copies  each  ;  3,341,  350  or  less ;  3,351,700 ;  S,0le,  1,000 ; 
1,181,  1,500 ;  013,  8,000 ;  503,  3,1500 ;  500,  3.000  ;  433, 
4,000  ;  and  384,  5,000.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-three 
circulated  between  7,500  and  10,000.  Those  going  be- 
yond this  were  fll5.  The  highest  number  classified  was 
150,000,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  six  or  eight 
periodicals  surpass  tills  figure,  One-fourth  of  all  Amer- 
ican readers  may  be  addressed  through  133  publications. 
Hew  York  prints  more  than  one-quarter  of  all  the  peri- 
odicals which  Are  sold,  and  Pennsylvania,  Illinois  and 
Massachusetts  print  more  than  another  quarter. 

The  amount  of  type  Set  on  each  newspaper  of  the 
daily  press  in  1890  averaged  74,147  ems,  -which  it  is  prob- 
able has  since  been  exceeded  by  at  least  ten  thousand. 
Tho  entire  quantity  then  set  by  (ill  of  the  daily  press  of 
the  United  States  was  60,140,306  ems.  If  we  take  tills 
to  average  minion  at  eleven  ems  to  the  inch  the  quan- 
tity would  make  a  line  ninety-five  miles  long  each  day, 
advancing  during  the  hours  of  composition  at  tho  rate 
of  nearly  ten  miles  an  hour.  It  was  ostimated  that  there 
was  in  use  on  these  newspapers  0,080,878  pounds  of  type. 
It  iu  impossible  to  estimate  the  capital  employed,  as  most 
journals  have  been  started  by  men.  without  means,  and 
the  growth  in  the  way  of  sules  ami  advertising  did  net 
require  as  great  a  corresponding  Increase  in  plant  or  in 
ready  cash  for  expenses.  On  weekly  newspapers  which 
are  paying  expenses  it  is  considered  tliat  capital  enough 
for  the  outgoes  of  three  months  is  sufficient,  and  most 
projectors  of  daily  newspapers  boliove  that  a  year's  ex- 
penses will  equal  the  amount  of  capital  required  to  put 
an  enterprise  of  that  kind  on  a  paying  basis.  Thus  for 
a  journal  published  at  an  expense  of  $500  a  day  $150,000 
would  be  required.  Part  would  be  sunk  in  each  of  the 
first  three  years,  but  in  the  fourth  year  the  paper  would 
make  a  moderate  profit.  In  ten  years  it  might  clear 
$80,000  or  $40,000  a  year.  If  there  was  little  competi- 
tion, or  the  competition  was  bo  weak  that  it  eoirid  be  dis- 
regarded, less  time  and  money  would  be  sufficient.  In 
the  weekly  the  rule  above  given  would  require  that  one 
costing  $100  a  weok  should  have  On  bund  ?l,30O  capital 
to  begin  with  hi  addition  to  its  typo.  There  are  twenty 
daily  panel's  in  the  United  States  which  are  estimated  to 
be  worth  over  $1,000,000  each,  and  two  or  three  are  said 
to  be  valued  at  $£,000,000  each.  This  valuation  would 
not  be  far  from  their  gross  receipts  each  year.  The  com- 
mon estimate  on  valuation  is  live  years*  net  profits ;  but 
few  publishers  would  sell  for  this. 

There  are  no  very  recent  statistics  relating  to  the  press 
of  the  whole  world.  The  latest  known  to  the  writer  are 
those  given  by  H.  P.  Hubbard  of  New  Haven,  in  1881, 
There  were  then  supposed  to  be  from  S3 ,000  to  85,000 
newspapers  in  existence,  11,000  or  13,000  being  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  now  in  the  United  States  and 
the  British  Provinces  ahout  30,000  newspapers,  and  prob- 
ably the  remainder  of  the  world  will  aiford  from  25,000 
to  S8,000.  In  18B1  Germany  had  5,529  newspapers,  Eng- 
land 3,460,  France  3,365,  Austria-Hungary  1,803,  Italy 
1,174,  Spain  750,  British  Amorica  0S4,  Belgium  591, 
Switzerland  513,  Russia  454,  the  Netherlands  435,  Aus- 
tralia 451,  British  India.  373,  Sweden  303,  and  Mexico  388. 
The  largest  circulations  were  in  tho  United  States,  Eng- 
land, Germany  and  France,  In  no  other  country  did  the 
newspaper  circulation  equal  one-quarter  of  that  of  the 
French  journals,  There  were  forty-nine  countries  in  all. 


With  the  greater  number  of  newspapers  the  largest 
expense  Is  composition,  but  those  with  large  circulation 
And  that  paper  is  the  greatest  item  of  cost,  and  editorial 
expenses,  including  telegraphing ,  come  second.  Taking 
the  outgoes  of  tho  New  York  Tribune  for  two  years  and 
tho  New  York  Sun  for  one  year,  the  following  analysis 
is  reached  :  Tribune,  1865 — Paper,  51  per  cent.;  com- 
position, 13  per  cent,;  editorial  expenses,  1"  per  cent,; 
pressroom,  *l  per  cent. ;  mailing,  0  per  cent.;  publishing 
office,  salaries,  3  per  cent.;  ink,  1  percent,;  advertising, 
1  per  cent.;  postage,  1  per  cent.;  United  States  tax  on 
advertising,  1  per  cent,;  gaslight,  1  per  cent. 

Tribune,  1806— Paper,  48;  composition,  10;  editorial 
expenses,  33;  pressroom,  5;  mailing,  4;  publishing 
offleo,  salaries,  3 ;  ink,  1 ;  advertising,  3 ;  postage,  1 ; 
United  States  tax  on  advertising,  1 ;  gaslight,  1. 

Sun,  1970 — Paper,  45  per  cant,;  coniposition,  10 ;  edi- 
torial expenses,  34;  pressroom,  7;  mailing,  1 ;  publish- 
ingofflce,  salaries, 3 ;  ink,  1 ;  postage,  3 ;  gaslight,  1, 

The  glue  and  mohisses  for  rollers  cost  one-tenth  as 
much  as  the  Ink.  That  varied  from  33  to  34  per  cent,  of 
the  other  pressroom  expenses,  and  was  ubullt  u  fortieth 
Of  the  amount  spent  on  paper,  The  total  expenses  of 
the  Tribune  in  the  first  year  given  -were  $043,107.86 ; 
in  the  second  $  885,158.30 :  and  for  the  Suu,  supposing 
the  week  published,  was  the  just  average  of  a  year,  they 
were  $834J53.4S. 

The  quantity  of  white  paper  consumed  upon  n  leading 
newspaper  Is  now  twice  as  great  as  at  the  times  when  the 
Tribune  and  Sun  made  theiT  statements.  Tlie  amount 
used  by  the  Boston  Herald  in  a  recent  year  was  worth 
$»in,000 ;  by  the  Boston  Globe,  $836,000  :  by  the  Chi- 
cago News,  $334,000 ;  and  by  the  New  fork  World, 
¥667,500.  One  newspaper  In  Atlanta,  (Ja.,  the  Consti- 
tution, needed  $63,000  worth  of  paper,  and  the  Journal 
of  Kansas  City  required  $53,000.  The  weekly  composi- 
tion bills  of  several  journals,  as  stated,  were  for  the 
Philadelphia  Ledger,  f  3,150;  the  New  York  Times, 
$3,000;  tho  New  York  Herald,  $8,760;  the  Boston 
Globe,  $4,100 ;  and  tho  Now  York  World,  $6,000. 

Nichols,  John,  a  printer  and  antiquary  of  the  last 
century  in  England,  was  bora  at  Mcrrie  Islington,  in  that 
country,  on  February  3, 1744-5,  and  became  apprenticed 
to  William  Bowyer,  the  distinguished  printer,  in  1757. 
When  he  was  bound  Nichols's  father  received  from  Mr. 
Bowyer  an  agreement  to  return  half  of  the  ap prentice- 
ship  fee  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years,  provided  the 
boy  behaved  as  was  expected  of  him.  This  sum  was 
honorably  paid  to  him  in  February,  1706.  In  that  year 
he  was  taken  into  partnership,  which  did  not  terminate 
until  the  death  of  Bowyer  in  1777.  The  printing  busi- 
ness was  large  and  lucrative.  In  1778  Nichols  began  a 
connection  with  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  subsequent- 
ly becoming  publisher,  editor  and  pnntcr.  He  followed 
this  with  Several  antiquarian  works  of  great  ability,  in- 
cluding Ills  Britunnica.  A  Hogi-aphioal  Life  of  William 
Hogarth  went  through  four  editions.  His  Memoirs  of 
William  tied  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject  of  the 
first  English  sterootyper.  In  1783  he  published  Anec- 
dotes of  Bowyer  and  Mirny  of  his  Literary  Friends,  which 
lias  remained  over  since  a  mine  of  literary  and  social  in- 
formation concerning  tlie  eighteenth  century.  Besides 
these  lie  edited  or  wrote  many  other  books,  the  total  num- 
ber of  his  works  being  sixty -seven.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Common  Council  of  London  from  1734  until  1811, 
with  the  exception  of  one  year.  In  1804  he  was  elected 
Master  of  the  Stationers'  Company,  and  during  his  term 
of  office  presented  that  body  with  a  number  of  oil  por- 
traits. His  thigh  was  fractured  in  1807,  and  not  long 
after  his  printing-offices  and  warehouses  were  destroyed 
by  fire.  He  bore  up  well  under  this  calamity,  and  died 
on  Xovember  36, 1826. 

Nicholson,  William,  a  scientific  man  of  England, 
who  on  April  £9,  17ii0,  obtained  a  patent  for  a  machine 
or  instrument  for  printing  on  paper  or  cloth,  embracing 
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the  first  suggestion  fur  machine  presses.  One  of  the 
primary  ideas  of  this  patent  was  printing  by  cy Ifndere, 
either  ordinary  or  rotary.  The  patent  is  a.  remarkable 
instance  of  thought  tmd  ingenuity,  and  although  no  ma- 
chine was  ever  Constructed  by  IvicholsOn  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  it  gave  much  impulse  to  the  ideas  of  suc- 
ceeding inventors.  It  was  claimed  by  Blades  that  it  was 
not  until  KOnig  saw  Kieholacm'e.  plana  that  he  really 
developed  auy  tiling  of  value.  Nicholson  was  the  author 
of  a  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  and  published  Nicholson's 
Journal  of  Science. 

Nick. — A  hollow  cut  or  cast  In  n  type  on  the  front 
for  the  compositor  to  see  and  to  feel  when  picking  it 
up.  It  also  servos  to  distinguish  one  font  from  another. 
Eiodies  which  are  neatly  alike  should  have  dissimilar 
uicka,  These  are  from  one  to  five,  and  (ire  grouped  to- 
gether Or  Spread  out  in  a  miirmer  best  Calculated  to  ac- 
complish this  object.  Two  nicks  at  the  bottom  tuid  one 
high  up  Eire  very  different  from  one  nick  at  the  bottom 
and  two  high  up.  Type-casting  machines  nearly  all 
require  peculiar  nicks  to  distinguish  one  letter  f  rom  an- 
other, so  that  they  can  be  mechanically  separated  when 
distributing ;  and  most  have  placed  them  upon  the  backj 
to  the  discomf  ort  of  the  hand-compositor  when  he  is  com- 
pelled to  use  the  same  letters,  Tlie  McMillan  machine, 
however,  has  them  upon  the  front,  and  dispenses  with 
the  font  nick.  In  France  all  type  is  nicked  upon  the 
back.  The  first  type-founders  do  not  appear  to  have 
known  ubout  a  nick,  as  type  fished  out  of  the  river 
Saime,  near  Lyons,  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  must  have 
been  made  in  the  fifteenth  century,  had  none,  and  there 
are  no  marks  of  a  nick  in  type  crushed  on  tho  face  of 
forms  printed  at  about  the  same  time.  Foot-nicks  are 
knosvn,  but  only  In  connection  with  typesetting  machin- 
ery. The  hollow  at  the  bottom  of  every  type  is  where 
the  Jet  has  been  broken  off  and  tlie  projection  smoothed 
away. 

Nickel  Face. — Electrotypes  are  often  nickel-faced 
when  they  are  to  be  used  with  colored  inks,  as  copper 
injures  tlie  color,  Niekel-faelug  is  also  employed  to 
give  increased  durability  to  the  plates.  It  is  said  to  ac- 
complish this  obj«ct  admirably.  Some  printed  have  all 
their  finest  ;(ob  fonts  nickeled,  and  claim  that  it  is  better 
than  coppeT, 

Night  Work. — Labor  at  night.  It  la  less  efficient 
and  costs  more  than  day  work,  as  it  is  more  exhausting 
to  the  workman,  and  he  is  occasionally  compelled  to  lose 
time  during  the  day  en  this  account,  ft  docs  not  seem 
that  really  efficient  work  can  be  done  hy  the  piece  by 
most  men  for  a  greater  number  of  hours  than  ten,  and 
each  hour  added  is  in  turn  less  productive  than  that  pre- 
ceding. For  this  reason  no  sensible  employer  likca  to 
do  night  work.  The  added  price  which  he  receives  does 
not  compensate  for  the  demoralization  of  bis  force.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  production  of  a  day 
after  working  a  considerable  part  of  the  night  is  leas 
than  that  in  a  day  preceding  when  the  men  have  hud  n 
night's  rest.  Employ  era  should  charge  their  Customers 
at  least  one-half  more  for  all  night  work  than  for  ordi- 
nary work,  and  where  the  local  scale  demands  one-half 
more  for  the  workmen  the  employer  should  receive  twice 
his  price  for  day  work.  If  tlie  work  is  to  be  for  only  one 
night  men  con  be  kept  up  until  13  o'clock ;  if  for  two  or 
three  nights,  no  later  than  11 ;  and  if  for  a  week  or  more 
not  later  than  10  o'clock..  If  for  any  reason  the  hands 
are  required  to  stay  up  until  3  or  4  in  the  morning  they 
should  be  allowed  to  come  down  later  than  the  usual 
opening  time,  and  an  extra  allowance  should  be  given 
them  in  money,  as  well  as  some  prevision  for  a  supper 
about  11  or  la.  Particular  attention  should  bo  paid  to 
ventilation.  Neglect  of  this  is  tlie  reason  why  so  many 
men  get  sleepy  at  an  early  hour,  or  find  it  impossible  to 
perform  their  usual  hourly  feisk.  late  at  night,  Men  in 
bad  health  should  always  be  excused,  nor  should  women 
be  kept  at  work  later  than  10  o'clock. 
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On  morning  newspapers  good  work  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected froin  the  men  at  every  hour.  Habit  has  made 
night  work  familiar  to  such  compositors.  If  distribu- 
tion is  done  in  the  afternoon  and  composition  begins  at 
7,  lftboi'  usually  ends  with  all  except  three  or  four  men 
at  3;B0  A.  M.  Enough  time  should  be  allowed  for  sup- 
per, say  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  at  about  11  o'clock. 
Hands  arc  entitled  to  demand  compensation  when  stand- 
ing around  at  night  because  they  have  nothing  to  do. 
They  should  either  be  allowed  to  set  bogus  or  be  paid 
by  time.  It  is  also  just  to  allow  soinetJimg  extra  for 
very  late  work,  say  when  detained  to  4.  o'clock  or  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning, 

Nipper-Gauge. — The  adjustable  gauge  resting  on 
the  tongues  of  the  feed-board  of  power-presses,  used  to 
give  the  proper  head  or  side  margin  to  tlie  form,  accord- 
ing to  its  position  on  the  bed  of  a  press. 

Nippers,— 1.  A  name  in  England  for  a  small  imple- 
ment used  for  correcting  type — especially  tabular  work 
— instesid  of  the  ordinary  bodkin.  It  is  known  in  Amer- 
ica as  tweezers,  and  is  very  little  used  in  good  offices,  as 
it  destroys  and  batters  much  type.  2.  The  appliances 
used  to  grasp  tlie  sheet  after  it  is  fed  to  the  gauges  in  a 
power-press,  and  to  hold  it  in  position  until  the  impres- 
sion is  received. 

Nipping-Press. — A  small  screw  standing  press  for 
the  more  expeditious  cold-pressing  of  sheets. 

Noiseless  Form -Carriage. — A  small  truck  with 
India-rubber  bauds  around  the  wheels.  It  is  used  for 
the  more  easy  removal  of  forms. 

NomparAl  (Sp.). — Nonpareil ,  six-point. 

Nomperiglla  (Ital,), — Nonpareil,  but  slightly  larger 
than  ours. 

Non  Colli  (Ft,). — Unsized,  unpasted,  unglued. 
Nori  CoupG  (Frr). — Uncut ;  the  leaves  not  out  open 
for  reading. 

Non  Rogilfi  (Ft.), — Uncut ;  leaves  untrimmed. 

Wcm- Society  Hands,— The  words  used  in  England 
to  designate  workmen  who  do  not  belong  to  the  various 
printers'  societies,  tlie  word  society  being  used  there  in 
the  same  sense  that  union  is  in  America.  They  are  there- 
fore non-union  hands. 

Non- Society  Houses. — Printing-offices  not  recog- 
nizing the  society  scale  or  open  to  society  hands,— Jtuxln. 

Nott-Untoii  Offices. — Those  printing-houses  which 
reject  the  rules  and  usages  of  tho  printers'  unions,  or 
which  are  not  under  their  control. 

Nonpareil. — A  small  type  much  used  in  hook  and 
job  offices  and  on  newspapers.  In  size  it  is  between 
agate  and  minion,  and  equals  in  body  hulf  a  pica.  By 
the  point  system  it  is  six  points,  several  larger  sizes  Of 
type  being  its  multiples,  as  tbrce-linti  nonpareil  or  live- 
line  nonpareil,  Twelve  lines  make  an  inch.  The  quan- 
tity of  type  of  less  dimensions  than  this  in  a  book  or  job 
ofttce  is  usually  very  small,  and  this  size  is  generally  em- 
ployed for  works  where  great  compactness  Is  necessary, 
ns  in  directories  and  dictionaries.  It  is  called  nonpareifle 
in  French,  Nonpareille  in  German,  nonpareil  in  Dutch, 
nompiiriglla  In  Italian,  and  nomparel  in  Spanish. 

This  line  is  set  in  Nonpareil. 

Nonpareil  Brass  Rule. — Brass  rules  east  on  non- 
pareil body  and  used  for  oorders  or  column  ruks. 

Nonpareil  Clumps. — Metal  leads  of  that  depth  in 
body.— ^J<Kobi.   In  America,  nonpareil  slugs. 

Nonpareil  Hecjlet. — Wooden  furniture  of  nonpa- 
reil depth  in  body, 

Nonpareil  Slags — Slugs  made  of  the  thickness  of 
nonpareil. 

Norm  (Ger.). — The  signature, 

Normand*  (Sp,),— Pull-face  extended  letter. 
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Norse. — The  proposed  nnrne  of  a  size  of  type  of 
which  the  body  shall  equal  two  and  a  hah"  points,  or  the 
half  of  pearl.   It  is  purely  theoretical. 

North,  Carolina. — One  of  the  Southern  seaboard 
States  of  Amorica,  next  south  of  Virginia,  Printing  be- 
gan at  New  Berne  in  1749,  as  stated  by  W.  W.  Holden  of 
Kaleijrh,  la  that  State,  but  according  to  Thomas  It  begun 
in  Woo.  The  North  Carolina  Gazette  was  then  issued  by 
James  Davis,  and  its  publication  was  continued  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  with  one  prior  suspen- 
sion. In  1764  tie  Cape  Fear  Gazette  was  printed  at 
Wilmington  by  Andrew  Stewart,  In  1178  there  were 
newspapers  printed  at  Now  Berne,  Wilmington,  Halifax, 
Edeuton  and  Hillsborough.  In  ISIS  there  were  three 
weekly  papers  at  Raleigh,  one  of  them,  the  Register, 
published  by  Joseph  Gales.  There  -were  also  weekly 
papers  at  New  Berne,  Wilmington,  Edenton,  Tarbor- 
ough,  Murfrees  borough,  Payette  villc  and  Warrenten. 
The  first  dally  paper  was  the  Raleigh  Register,  estab- 
lished in  1851.  The  total  number  ofperiodicais  in  1810 
was  10 ;  in  1840,  37 ;  1850,  fil ;  18*10,  74 ;  1SJ0,  M ;  1380, 
143.  During  the  last  mentioned  year  there  were  18  daily, 
118  weekly  and  10  other  periodicals.  In  189£  the  total 
number  of  newspaper  printed  waft  319,  out  of  which  31 
were  issued  daily  and  100  weekly.  The  population  is 
nearly  all  agricultural,  and  the  Cities  are  very  small. 
Raleigh,  the  capital,  Wilmington,  Ashevllle  and  Char- 
lotte do  more  printing  than  the  other  places.  Much  Im- 
provement is  going  on  in  this  State  and,  it  is  probable 
the  next  census  will  show  a  groat  change  in  printing. 
Hitherto  the  State  of  North  Carolina  has  been  almost 
entirely  agricultural. 

North  t)ftkota. — This  State,  formed  by  division 
from  Dakota  Territory,  lies  on  the  north  hne  of  the 
United  States,  at  about  the  centre  of  the  continent,  east 
and  west,  The  territory  had  in  1880  67  newspapers  in 
all,  the  oldest  having  been  founded  in  1871.  In  1893 
there  were  120  newspapers  in  the  State,  8  of  them  being 
daily  and  108  weekly  issues.  The  chief  towns  are  Fargo, 
Grand  Forks  and  Bismarck. 

Northumbrian  Machine. — A  rotary  machine 
made  for  newspaper  work,  employed  in  England, 

Norway. — Much  printing  is  done  in  Norway,  al- 
though the  country  is  not  rich.  A  few  years  ago  statis- 
tics were  compiled  which  showed  that  there  had  been 
issued  during  the  twelvemonth  preceding  950  books,  ISO 
periodicals,  109  political  tracts  and  916  legal  books,  pro- 
ceedings of  societies,  &c.  There  were  130  letter-press 
offices,  9  lithographic  offices  and  several  wood-engrav- 
ing establishments  in  the  country.  The  language  is  one 
of  the  Scandinavian  tongues,  aud  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  Danish. 

Norwich. — A  city  hi  Connecticut,  Printing  began 
there  in  1773,  the  printers  being  Timothy  Green,  the  3d, 
and  Judah  Paddock.  Spooner,  Robertsons  &  Trumbull 
followed  them.  John  Trambull  sided  with  his  native 
country,  aud  continued  printing  for  many  years.  He 
died  in  August,  1803.  Alexander  and  James  Robertson 
were  loyalists,  and  after  being  in  Albany  and  New  York 
went  to  Nova  Scotia  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, Two  daily  and  four  other  newspapers  are 
now  published  at  Norwich. 

Nota  di  Pajra  (Ital,). — The  compositor's  bill,  made 
out  on  a  piece  of  paper. 

Notation. — There  are  two  Common  systems  of  nota- 
tion of  (luantities,  the  Roman  and  the  Arabic,  The  latter 
is  suifleiently  explained  under  Arabic  and  Figures. 
The  Romans  depended  chiefly  upon  six  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet ;  I  was  one,  V  five,  X  ten,  L  fifty,  O  one  hundred, 
and  M  one  thousand.  When  a  figure  was  to  be  shown 
larger  than  one  of  these  simple  ones,  but  not  as  large 
as  flie  next,  the  additional  letters  required  to  bring  it  up 
to  the  proper  size  were  added  on  the  right,  the  larger 
nearest  to  trie  left.  If  a  smaller  letter  preceded  the  larger 


It  diminished  it  just  that  much.  It  became  a  rule,  al- 
though not  so  originally,  tliat  no  more  than  three  of 
one  Hud  should  be  together.  Thus,  instead  of  writing 
Xinr  it  is  written  XIV ;  instead  of  HII,  IV ;  instead  oi 
MDOCCC,  MCM.  10,  Oi- 1  with  a  reversed  C,  means  a 
D,  or  live  hundred. 

A  horizontal  line  drawn  over  any  figure  increases  it 
a  thousandfold.  In  printing,  Roman  numerals  are  gen- 
erally used  for  larger  subdivisions  than  are  made  by 
figures.  The  first  sheet  of  a  book  is  usually  numbered 
in  Roman,  as  it  contains  the  title,  preface  and  table  of 
contents,  winch  are  added  after  the  rest  of  the  book  is 
done,  the  main  portion  of  the  book  beginning  on  the 
second  or  even  perhaps  the  third  signature  with  pagel. 
It  is  perfectly  proper  t*  put  Roman  numerals  In  lower 
Case  in  their  appropriate  places,  aft  In  quotations  from 
the  Bible,  ns  Matt,  ii,  7 ;  Luke  lv,  81 ;  Rom.  xi,  9.  No 
period  is  required  after  them  in  such  a  Case,  as  they  arc 
not  abbreviations. 

The  names  of  numerals,  says  Astlo,  are  very  different, 
not  only  in  several  parts  of  Asia,  but  in  both  North  and 
South  America.  Small  stones  were  ueud  among  un- 
civilised nations ;  hence  the  words  calculate  and  calcu- 
lation appear  to  have  been  derived  from  calculus,  the 
Latin  for  a  pebble-stone.  Alphabetic  letters  had  also  a 
certain  numerical  value  assigned  them,  and  several  Greek 
characters  were  employed  to  express  particular  num- 
bers. The  combination  of  Greek  numerical  characters 
was  not  well  known  to  tho  Latins  bofore  the  thirteenth 
century,  although  Greek  numerical  characters  were  fre- 
quently used  in  France  and  Germany  in  episcopal  letters, 
and  continued  to  the  eleven tli  century.  But  of  all  the 
Greek  ciphers  the  episema  6av  was  most  in  use  with 
the  Latins ;  it  gradually  assumed  the  form  of  G  with  a 
tail,  for  so  it  appears  In  a  Latin  inscription  of  the  year 
390.  It  is  found  to  have  been  used  in  the  fifth  century 
in  Latin  manuscripts.  It  was  reckoned  for  6,  and  this 
value  has  been  evinced  by  such  a  number  of  monumental 
proofs  that  there  is  no  room  to  give  it  any  other.  Some 
of  the  learned,  including  Mabillon,  have  been  mistaken 
in  estimating  it  as  5,  but  in  a  posthumous  work  he  ac- 
knowledges his  error. 

Those  authors  were  led  into  thk  error  by  the  medals 
of  the  Emperor  Justinian  having  the  episema  for  5  ;  but 
it  Is  a  certain  fact  tliat  the  coiners  had  been  mistaken 
and  confounded  it  with  the  tailed  U,  for  the  episema  was 
still  in  use  in  the  fourth  century,  and  among  the  Latins 
was  estimated  as  six,  but  under  a  form  somewhat  differ- 
ent. Wherever  it  appears  in  other  monuments  of  the 
western  nations  of  Europe  of  that  very  century,  and  the 
following,  it  is  rarely  used  to  express  any  number  except 
S.  The  Etruscans  also  used  their  letters  for  indicating 
numbers  by  writing  them  from  right  to  left,  and  the 
ancient  Danes  copied  the  example  In  the  application  of 
their  letters. 

The  Romans,  when  they  borrowed  arte  and  sciences 
from  the  Greeks,  learned  also  their  method  of  using  al- 
phabetical numeration.  This  custom,  however,  was  not 
very  ancient  among  them.  Bef  ore  writing  was  yet  cur- 
rent with  them  they  made  use  of  nails  for  reckoning 
years,  and  the  method  of  driving  those  nails  became  in 
process  of  time  a  ceremony  of  their  religion.  The  first 
eight  Roman  numerals  were  composed  of  the  I  and  the  V. 
The  Roman  ten  was  composed  of  the  V  proper  and  the 
V  inverted  (A),  which  characters  served  to  reckon  as  far 
as  forty  :  but  when  writing  became  more  general  I,  V, 
X,  L,  C,  D  and  M  were  the  Only  characters  appropriated 
to  the  indication  of  numbers,  Tho  above  seven  letters, 
in  their  most  extensivo  combination  produce  668, 000, 
ranged  thus :  DCLXVIM.  Some,  however,  pretend 
that  the  Romans  were  strangers  to  any  higher  number 
than  100,000.  The  want  of  ciphers  obliged  them  to 
double,  treble  and  multiply  thdr  numerical  characters 
fourfold,  according  aa  they  had  occasion  to  make  them 
express  units,  tens,  hundreds,  &a  For  the  sake  of  brev- 
ity they  had  recourse  to  another  expedient ;  by  drawing 
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a  small  line  over  any  of  their  numerical  characters  they 
made  theui  stand  for  as  many  thousands  as  they  con- 
t£iined  units.  Thus  a  small  lino  over  I  made  it  1,000, 
and  over  X  expressed  10,000,  &C. 

When  tho  Romans  -wrote  several  units  following,  the 
first  and  last  were  longer  ilian  the  rest :  Imil ;  thus  vir 
after  those  sis  units  signified  scx-vir.  D  stood  for  500, 
and  the  perpendicular  line  of  this  letter  was  sometimes 
separated  from  the  body  (thus :  I~)  without  lessoning 
its  value,  M,  whether  capital  or  uncial,  expressed 
1,000.  In  the  uncial  form  it  sometimes  assumed  that  of 
one  of  those  figures :  01,-.,  CD.Oo,  pi.  Thecuuibent  X 
was  also  used  to  signify  a  similar  number.  As  often 
as  a  figure  of  less  value  appears  ljcf  ore  ft  Uglier  number 
it  denotes  that  so  much  must  bo  deducted  from  the 
greater  number ;  thus,  I  before  V  makes  4,  I  before  X 
gives  only  S),  X  preceding  C  produces  only  90,  and  even 
XX  before  C  reckons  for  no  more  than  SO.  Such  was 
the  general  practice  with  the  ancient  Romans  with  re- 
spect to  their  numerical  letters,  which  is  still  continued 
in  recording  accounts  in  the  English  Exchequer.  Iu 
ancient,  manuscripts  &  Is  ■written  1III,  and  not  IV ;  ft 
thus.  Villi,  and  not  IX,  &c..  Instead  of  V  five  units 
(UUt)  were  sometimes  used  in  the  eighth  century.  Half 
was  expressed  by  an  B  at  the  end  of  Oie  figures ;  CHS 
was  put  for  103^,  This  8  sometimes  appeared  in  the 
form  of  our  5- 

In  seme  old  manuscripts  those  numerical  figures  TjXL 
ait  used  to  ex press  SO.  The  Roman  numeral  letters  were 
generally  used  in  England,  France,  Italy  and  Germany 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  ancient  people  of  Spain  made  uso  of  the 
same  Roman  ciphers  as  we  do.  The  X  with  tho  top  of 
the  right-hand  stroke  in  form  of  a  semi-circle  reckoned 
for  40;  it  merits  the  more  particular  notice,  as  it  has 
misled  many  of  the  leomed.  The  Human  ciphers,  how- 
ever, were  continued  in  use  with  the  Spaniards  until  tiie 
fifteenth  century.  The  Germans  used  the  Roman  ciphers 
for  a  long  time  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  French. 

The  points  after  the  Homan  ci pliers  ■were  exceedingly 
various,  and  never  rightly  fixed.  It  is  not  known  when 
the  ancient  custom  was  first  introduced  of  placing  an  O 
at  top  immediately  after  the  Roman  cliaracters,  as :  A", 
L",  VI",  &c. 

Note. — An  explanatory  passage,  genorally  at  the  foot 
of  the  page.  This  is  very  common  in  books,  but  was  yet 
more  common  in  the  early  ages  of  printing.  There  are 
many  passages  too  long  for  insertion  in  tho  text,  or  which 
show  what  authorities  support,  deny  or  modify  the  aa- 
Eortions  there  made,  which  are  still  valuable,  and  which 
are  best  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  There  are 
several  systems  of  indicating  notes.  The  first  is  by  ref- 
erence marks,  the  second  by  superior  figures  or  letters, 
and  the  third  by  figures  or  letters  inclosed  iu  parentheses, 
By  dividing  these  latter  two  there  are  in  reality  live  ways, 
and  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  two  or  three  of  them 
shall  be  employed  at  once.  The  most  common  method  is 
with  reference  marks.  These  begin  with  an  asterisk  (*), 
a  dagger  (f),  a  doable  dagger  (f),  a  section  murk  (§),  a 
parallel  (||) ,  and  end  w  1th  a  paragraph  mark  (If).  Several 
Other  marks  ttre  known  and  arc  explained  under  Revek- 
liNCK  M Allies,  but  these  arc  all  that  are  commonly  used. 
Should  the  number  prove  too  great  for  a  page  they  are 
doablcd,  Two  stars  (**)  and  two  daggers  (ft)  follow  each 
other  down  to  the  end  of  the  marks,  and  on  the  third 
round  there  are  three.  Instances  are  not  known  of  their 
occurrence  beyond  this,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
have  been  employed  still  farther,  which  would  be  per- 
fectly proper  The  second  kind,  ■where  letters  or  figures 
at  the  top  of  a  word  arc  used,  are  coming  more  and  more 
into  vogue,  as  the  careful  distribution  of  ink  on  presses 
permits  these  small  characters  to  be  printed  very  clearly. 
They  are  usually  in  diamond,  pearl,  agate  or  nonpareil, 
tho  smaller  the  text  the  smaller  being  the  superior  letter. 
It  is  a  serious  fault  to  have  bourgeois,  brevier  or  minion 
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ilgunss  thus  used  with  a  long  primer  text.  The  bour- 
geois might  easily  be  confounded  with  the  long  primer, 
and  there  Is  not  as  much  difference  as  there  should  bo 
between  the  other  sizes.  The  superior  letter  must  be  so 
small  that  there  can  bo  no  opportunity  for  mistake. 
Where  letters  are  employed  they  are  generally'  in  Italic, 
as  in  the  word  here"  ,  but  Roman  frequently  occurs. 
Most  old-fashioned  printers  leave  out  the  J,  and  some 
the  ii.  With  figures,  4rTI  as  shown,  there  can  be  no  con- 
fusion in  finding  the  order  of  the  notes,  and  if  there  are 
no  superior  figures,  but  a  smaller  si.se  of  type  justified 
in,  they  are  more  quickly  Justified  than  letters,  as  an  em 
qumlnit  of  the  smaller  si>!e  will  fit  below  two  of  them  and 
an  en  quadrat  below  one  without  a  second's  loss  of  time. 
Superior  letters  and  figures  are  placed  directly  against 
the  words  to  which  they  indicate  reference,  but  other  ref- 
erence marks  are  separated  by  a  thin  space  or  hair  space. 
Either  of  thorn  can  be  inserted  before  or  af  tor,  but  it  is 
usually  better  to  place  tliem  after.  Letters  or  figures  in 
parentheses  are  separated  from  the  words  to  which  they 
refer  by  a  common  space,  or  even  by  an  en  quadrat,  and 
are  treated  as  words, 

Their  use  in  English  Is  not  very  extensive,  but  the  usual 
method  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  is  to  employ  them, 
The  letters  are  generally  in  Italic  (a),  as  is  here  shown, 
bat  sometimes  in  llomnn  (b)r  The  diilerence  in  the  usage 
of  the  three  does  not  seem  to  he  very  plainly  marked, 
but  In  a  volume  of  Byron's  poems  we  may  suppose  the 
asterisk  and  its  fellows  used  for  the  notes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  to  explain  particular  English  words:  the 
figured  references  relate  to  notes  at  the  end  which  arc 
long  and  complicated,  and  the  letters  refer  to  another 
series  at  the  bottom  giving  the  derivation  and  significa- 
tion of  foreign  words  employed  iu  the  text.  When  the 
notes  go  on  the  same  page  the  references  begin  and  end 
on  that  pftge,  the  next  page  storting  anew  with  an  aster- 
isk (*)  or  superior  (')  figure ;  but  when  cither  of  them 
refers  to  an  appendix  or  collection  of  notes  at  the  end  of 
a  chapter,  book  or  the  volume,  they  continue  until  the 
last  is  printed.  The  proposition  that  notes  shall  continue 
over  tho  two  pages  which  face  each  other  does  not  ap- 
pear to  bo  a  good  practice.  Each  note  makes  a  pm'a- 
graph  at  tho  bottom  of  the  page ;  but  where  two  short 
memoranda,  neither  filling  half  a  line,  come  together  it 
Is  good  usage  to  put  them  both  in  the  same  line,  separat- 
ing them  by  three,  four  or  more  ems.  The  usual  type 
for  notes  is  the  second  or  third  size  below  the  text,  the 
third  siw  more  commonly  with  pica,  JUngllsh  and  small 
pica,  and  the  second  si?.e  for  those  below  ;  hut  as  the 
limit  of  legibility  is  soon  reached,  and  as  few  offices  have 
much  type  below  nonpareil,  that  is  regarded  as  good  for 
bourgeois,  brovier  and  minion,  agate  for  the  three  sizes 
above  it,  pearl  for  nonpareil  and  agate,  and  diamond  for 
pearl  and  agate.  The  notes  arc  frequently  solid,  even 
when  the  text  is  leaded,  and  it  has  become  customary  to 
set  them  In  two  columns  with  a  reglct  between,  although 
the  text  runs  across  the  page.  The  reference  marks  and 
other  reference  characters  invariably  precede  the  notes, 
A  note  itself  can  have  a  reference.  Whore  this  is  the 
eiise  it  ought  not  to  be  indicated  by  the  same  kind  of 
marks  which  are  used  with  the  text.  If  those  are  in 
superior  figures  this  should  be  with  the  asterisk  and  other 
referouco  marks,  and  if  the  text  uses  the  referenco  mark 
then  the  secondary  note  should  have  the  superiors. 

Notes  may  be  foot  notes,  just  described,  centre  notes, 
marginal  notes,  or  cut-in  notes.  Centre  notes  are  rarely 
found  in  fin y  other  books  than  liiblcs,  where  they  stand 
between  the  two  columns,  They  liave  the  advantage  of 
being  protected  Erom  inj  nry  on  the  press,  to  which  mar- 
ginal notes  are  particularly  subject.  Marginal  notes  are 
usually  placed  on  the  outside  margin  of  pages,  on  the 
right  of  odd  pages  and  to  the  loft  of  even  pages.  Whore 
there  aro  to  bo  such  references  the  page  of  type  should 
be  rather  narrower  in  proportion  to  its  depth  thun  is  com- 
mon. The  width  given  to  them  varies  from  two  and  a 
half  to  four  ems  of  pica,  which  is  subtracted  from  the 
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margin,  and  tho  notes  arc  separated  from  the  text  a  lead 
or  two.  Very  small  type  ;»  used  for  marginal  notes, 
which  are  placed  against  tlie  matter  to  which  they  refer, 
if  they  are  not  crowded  out  of  position  by  a  prior  ref- 
erence. When  the  last  is  unfinished  whore-  the  text  is 
complete  enough  of  this  text  ia  taken  away  to  permit  the 
marginal  note  to  be  completed.  It  runs  across  tho  page, 
fit  the  foot,  although  starting  at  the  aide.  If  there  is 
another  series  of  notes  in  larger  size  the  marginal  notes 
continue  down  tlie  side  and  end  the  page  below  the  other 
notes.  Cnt-in  notes  haye  also  a  certain  width,  which 
varies  from  two  and  a  half  to  live  eius  plea.  It  ia  not 
so  imperative  to  have  a  very  small  type,  but  it  must  be 
minute  enough  not  to  he  easily  confounded  with  the  text. 
Such  notes  have  a  slightljr  greater  margin  at  the  side 
nearer  tlie  body,  It  is  considered  the  best  usage  to  have 
them  begin  below  the  first  line  of  a  paragraph,  and  they 
cannot  end  in  a  break-line  of  the  text.  They  con  also 
run  across  the  page,  If  incomplete,  and  precede  side- 
notas,  Foot-notes  are  frequently  separated  from  the 
main  mutter  of  the  puge  by  a  brass  rule,  but  it  ia  now 
more  common  to  employ  a  line  of  quadrats.  Sometimes 
a  short  brass  rule  or  two  or  throe  two-em  dashes  scparato 
the  text  and  the  notes. 

Note  Circular. — A  circular  printed  on  paper  of  note 
size.  Engine-sized  papers  are  preferable  to  tub-sized,  *is 
they  require  less  labor  in  making  ready.  Flat  letter,  10 
by  10  inches,  will  be  found  a  convenient  shape  if  the  cir- 
cular is  to  be  printed  on  three  pages,  and  sometimes  it 
■will  pay  to  employ  double  flat  letter,  16  by  SO  inches. 

Note  Headings. — The  headings  containing  name 
and  address,  with  business,  printed  at  the  top  ofa  slieet 
of  note-paper. 

Note  of  Admiration. — A  mark  of  punctuation, 
thus :  1  It  is  usually  called  an  exclamation  mark. 

Note  of  Exclamation.— The  same  marl:  tis  the 
note  of  admiration  (!). 

Note  of  Interrogation. — A  mark  of  punctuation, 
thus :  ?  It  Is  generally  known  as  an  interrogation  mark. 

Note-P&per. — A  small  size  of  writing-paper,  used 
for  correspondence.  The  usual  size  of  commercial  note 
is  8  by  10  inches,  but  it  is  sometimes  made  8%  by  10J^ 
inches.  The  usual  weights  per  ream  of  such  paper  are 
f  mm  three  and  a  half  to  seven  pounds,  the  former  being 
very  thin  and  tlie  latter  lieavy.  packet  note  is  9  by  11  J£ 
inches.  Bath  note  and  ladies'  note  are  small,  quarto- 
shaped  papers  of  variable  size,  about  0  by  10  to  7Js£  by 
11^  inches.  Commercial  note  is  the  usual  size  employed 
in  printing, 

Nottsi  Scotia,— One  of  the  British  colonies  In  Korth 
America,  situated  on  the  sea-coast  north  of  New  Eng- 
land, A  newspaper  was  started  in  Halifax  in  January, 
17  53,  by  Bartholomew  Green,  Jr. ,  who  died  within  six 
weeks,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  Buahell  of  Boston, 
For  a  long  time  it  was  not  issued  at  regular  periods, 


Antiiony  Henry  began  its  republf cation  In  1761.  In  1706 
another  paper  stalled.  There  are  now  published  in  that 
province  7  daily,  4.6  weekly  and  13  other  periodicals. 
Halifax  is  the  principal  seat  of  printing. 

Number. — 1.  Each  face  of  type  of  a  given  size  bns  a 
certain  number  given  to  it  by  the  founder  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  faces  in  his  establishment,  as  bourgeois 
So.  18  or  No.  16.  These  numbers  are  purely  arbitrary, 
one  founder's  No.  12  possibly  being  the  same  as  another 
founder's  No.  6,  the  other  No.  la  bearing  no  resemblance. 
%.  The  number  of  impressions  upon  auy  given  form. 
IjOng  numbers  are  those  where  many  impressions  are 
taken ;  short  nu label's  where  tlie  edition  is  a  few  hun- 
dred* or  thousands.  It  should  always  be  a  printer's  aim 
to  give  full  numbers  On  all  work. 

Nnmlieriocr, — Printing  figures  In  consecutive  order 
tipon  tickets,  blank-books,  election  tfcketn  or  any  other 
work.  This  is  usually  done  in  a  bindery,  the  msiohine 
employed  changing  the  figures  between  each  impres- 
sion. Machines  of  this  class  me  made  to  employ  four, 
five  or  six.  figure*. 

Numberiricr-M&cliiJle. — A  mechanical  appliance 
for  numbering  or  paging  purposes. 

Numeracitjn  (Sp.). — Numerals.  Numeraci6n  ro- 
mana  arc  Roman  numerals ;  numeraeidn  arahiga  aro 
Arabic  f  gures. 

Numerals. — Numbering  by  mean*  of  Roman  nume- 
rals, I,  II,  iii,  fv,  &e.,  instead  of  Arabic  figures,  1, 3,  3, 4,  E, 
i$XJ.  This  Is  the  common  language  of  a  printing-office, 
but  is  incorrect,  as  Arabic  figures  are  just  as  much 
numerals  as  tlie  others. 

NdmerO  (Sp,). — Number  or  copy  of  rt  periodical  or 
serial  publication ;  figure. 

Nnmeroter  (Fr.), — To  number,  to  page. 

Numeroteur  (Fr.}.— Numbering  machine. 

Nuremberg. — A  city  in  Germany  where  much  good 
work  is  executed,  but  famous  as  one  of  the  ciirlitsit  places 
iuto  which  printing  was  introduced.  Henry  Keller,  who 
was  a  witness  for  Gutenberg  In  bis  suit  at  law  in  1455, 
is  supposed  to  have  established  himself  as  a  printer  at 
Kureinberg  about  1469.  HI*  name  appears  for  the  first 
time  In  an  imprint  in  1473,  In  this  latter  year  Anthony 
Koburgor  began  to  print  in  that  city,  Jodocus  Badius, 
a  rival  in  Paris,  calls  him  the  prince  of  printKrs.  He 
had  twenty- four  presses  at  Nuremberg,  and  olllces  at 
Basle  and  Lyons.  He  printed  twelve  editions  of  the 
Bible  in  Latin  and  one  in  German.  His  most  curious 
work,  and  the  best  known  of  all  the  incunabula,  is  the 
Nuremberg  Chronicle,  a  summary  of  the  history,  geo- 
graphy and  wonders  of  the  world,  issued  in  14D3,  Three 
hundred  wood-cuts  wore  employed  to  illustrate  this  pub- 
lication, some  of  them  being  used  mFtny  times,  repre- 
senting one  object  in  one  place  and  another  object  in 
another  place.  Paris  of  Troy  and  the  poet  Dan  be  were 
represented  in  this  book  by  tlie  same  engraving. 
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THE  fifteenth  letter in  the  English  alphabet  j 
oval  in  form.  In  Greek  there  are  two  ehsir- 
aeters  for  o — the  3hort  or  oinleron,  and  the 
long  or  omega.  In  the  lower  cose  the  o  is 
made  a  little  higher  than  tlie  n,  to  correct 
the  optical  illusion  which  would  make  it  appear  smaller 
than  other  letters.  It  is  about  an  cn  quadrat  in  thick- 
ness, but  frequently  fulls  below.  Whon  tlie  capital  O  is 
used  alone  it  is  immediately  connected  with  a  substantive 
or  substantive  sentence,  Eind  requires  no  punctuation 
mark  or  mark  of  exciamatiou  after  it ;  where  Oh  t  is 
used  it  is  an  exclamation,  and  should  be  thus  spelled. 
O  in  inscriptions  signifies  optimus.  O  also  appears  on 
many  coins  and  as  the  initial  of  places  and  persons.  It 
la  the  name  given  to  the  nine  anthems  which  are  sung  in 
the Catholic  Church  nine  dijys before  Christmas.  O  with 
an  apostrophe  after  it  signifies  son  in  Irish  proper  names, 
as  O'Cormcll,  the  son  of  Council.  In  French  geography 
O  stands  for  ouest,  that  is,  west ;  in  German,  for  ost,  thut 
is,  east.  In  Masonry  it  is  used  for  Orient.  It  also  stands 
for  Ohio.  O.  P,  riots  signifies  Old  Price  riots.  As  a 
numeral  it  indicated  TO  with  the  Greeks,  and  in  Middle 
Latin  it  signified  11 ;  with  a  dash  over  it  this  letter  stood 
for  11,000. 

Obelisk. — Commonly  called  a  dagger,  thus ;  { ;  usu- 
ally serving  as  a  mark  or  reference  to  foot  notes.  When 
thus  employed  it  is  the  second  in  order,  fallowing  the 
asterisk.  In  German  printing  it  stands  for  deceased 
when  nfflied  to  the  name  of  a  person. 

Objectionable  Man. — On  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers the  objectionable  man  is  tlie  one  who  takes  care 
of  and  distributes  tiie  type  which  otherwise  would  be 
avoided  by  the  compositors,  such  as  heads  and  Italic.  It 
la  usually  the  rule  that  tlie  compositors  must  distribute 
every  line  In  which  there  is  a  word  or  letter  of  Roman, 
although  all  Of  tlie  remainder  may  be  Italic,  but  the  ob- 
jectionable man  distributes  every  full  line  of  Italic.  lie 
also  clears  away  all  heads.  His  duties  arc  also  to  save 
ail  headings  »nd  tables  which  arc  to  be  used  again,  and 
to  put  them  in  tholr  proper  places  on  the  standing-gal- 
ley, so  that  they  may  be  convenient  to  pick  up.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  that  part  of  tlie  standing- 
galley  where  these  savings  are  placed,  and  must  keep  it 
m  order.  In  some  offices  he  divides  up  once  a  week  all  of 
the  advertisements,  which  are  dead,  and  jrfves  a  certain 
portion  to  each  man,  thus  insuring  that  all  type  shall  be 
regularly  put  back  into  cases.  For  these  various  ser vices 
he  receives  a  fee  from  his  fellow-workmen,  a  quarter  or 
half  dollar  being  levied  each  week  upon  each  frame,  the 
whole  making  a  handsome  sum.  In  small  offices,  or  in 
those  in  which  the  heads  are  chiefly  in  Roman,  the  Italic 
Small  In  quantity,  and  there  arc  few  savings,  he  receives 
a  smaller  amount  and  sots  more  or  less  type  in  addition. 
He  is  chosen  to  this  position  by  his  fellow-workmen,  tlie 
majority  ruling.  The  title  is  derived  from  his  bundling 
the  objectionable  matter,  or  matter  which  compositors 
object  to  or  pass  by  in  distributing. 

Oblong. — This  is  the  reverse  of  upright  in  speaking 
of  any  particular  size,  as,  for  instance,  au  oblong  Bve, 
not  upright  8vo, — Jambi.  Oblong  octavos,  quartos  and 
so  on  are  those  in  which  the  page  is  much  wider  than 
usual,  the  width  being  greater  than  the  height. 
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Obra  (Sp.).— Work,  book. 

Occhio  (Ital.). — Literally  the  eye,  but  in  English  the 
face,  of  a  letter, 

Oct&YO. — A  sheet  of  paper  folded  into  eight  leaves. 
Commonly  speaking,  it  is  restricted  to  the  size  obtained 
by  folding  sheets  of  a  certain  determinate  magnitude  so 
that  the  leaves  shall  bo  not  less  thaufive  and  a  half  inches 
nor  more  than  eight  inches  in  width,  and  not  of  less  length 
than  eight  inches  nor  more  than  twelve.  The  ordinary 
octavo  of  tills  country  is  6  by  inches,  A  quarto  may 
be  no  higher  than  an  octavo,  but  it  is  wider,  and  the  duo- 
decimo may  be  as  wide  as  an  octavo,  but  it  is  Shorter  and 
then  has  a  scanty  margin.  Octavo  is  usually  printed  six- 
teen pages  at  a  time,  the  sheet  being  then  turned  and 
printed  again.  In  this  caso  two  complete  octavo  sheets 
are  printed.  Some  large  presses  will  take  on  sheets  of 
double  this  size,  In  America  the  largest  octavo  is  known 
as  imperial  octavo,  the  next  size  as  super-royal  octavo, 
the  next  as  medium  octavo,  and  the  last  as  crown  oc- 
Uivo.  The  sixes  of  tlie  leaves  fire  respectively  8  by  IS, 
7  by  10»£,  0  by  and  BJ£  by  SJ£  niches.  In  England 
there  is  a  slight  difference  on  account  of  tlie  paper  there 
used,  which,  as  to  its  measurements,  is  not  the  same  as 
that  made  in  America.  Octavo  is  ofton  abbreviated  in 
writing  as  8vo,  and  sometimes  pronounced  in  conformity 
therewith  eightvo. 

Octodecimo. — A  Sheet  folded  into  eighteen  leaves. 

Odd  Polios. — Those  pages  which  fall  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  a  book  and  are  numbered  1, 8, 6, 7,  &c. 

(B, — A  diphthong  of  frequent  use  in  Latin  and  the 
words  derived  from  that  language.  Many  editors  of 
elasslcsil  works  separate  the  hitters,  giving  them  ascoelo 
for  cffilo.  In  German  on  is  written  and  printed  as  0. 
Some  proper  names  are  exceptions, 

(Bid  (Fr.).— The  face  (of  a  type).    Literally  the  eye. 

Off. — Pressmen  are  said  to  bo  off  when  they  have 
worked  off  from  a  form  the  designated  number  of  copies. 
T/he  form  is  also  oil. 

Off-Cheek. — The  cheek  or  upright  post  of  the  haod- 
press  on  the  farther  side  f rom  the  workman. 

Off-Cut, — The  portion  of  a  sheet  of  twelves,  &c., 
which  is  cut  off  before  folding, 

Off  Its  Feet. — A  term  applied  to  type  when  it  is  not 
standing  upright.  If  type  are  thus  printed  from,  one 
side  of  each  type  will  have  a  heavy  impression  and  the 
other  a  light  one. 

Office. — The  room  or  shop  in  which  a  printer  works. 
AH  other  mechanics  are  employed  in  shops,  the  printer 
alone  in  an  office.  It  is  derived  from  tlie  Latin  officium  ; 
from  the  prefix  ob  and  f  acere,  to  make  or  do.  No  other 
word  is  used  by  American  printers  for  indicating  the 

f since  where  they  work.  Thomas,  in  hi  s  History  of  Print- 
ugt  generally  uses  printing-house,  and  so  do  all  the  older 
writers  on  typography.  When  used!  abstractly,  as  1 '  the 
office  desires  this  done,"  it  means  the  management  of  the 
printing-house,  The  word  office  h  applied  to  the  build- 
ing or  part  of  the  building,  the  presses  and  materials,  at 
the  counting-room,  together  or  separately. 

Offset. — That  portion  of  ink  whieh  leaves  a  newly 
printed  sheet  and  is  deposited  on  another  sheet.  Print- 
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ing-ink  is  ft  liquid,  although  tenacious,  and  when  applied 
by  tli  a  rollers  to  tho  types  it  is  still  in  a  moist  f  orm.  The 
impression  takes  away  most  of  tho  ink  from  the  typo  and 
deposits  it  upon  the  paper ;  but  none  of  these  operations 
causes  it  to  become  dry.  It  must  remain  in  a  wet  con- 
dition on  the  paper  for  some  time  before  losing  its  moists 
ure,  and  if  touched  in  the  meantime  by  the  fingers  or 
(mother  sheet  of  paper  some  of  it  will  smear  or  offset. 
It  is  therefore  on  object  in  printing  to  have  the  ink  dry 
as  soon  m  possible,  U>  have  a  porous  face  for  Hie  paper, 
that  it  may  sink  in  mOTe  quickly,  and  to  prevent  contact 
with  other  shoots.  No  press-builder  or  ink-maker  has 
been  able  to  realize  his  ideals  in  this  inatteT,  and  even 
on  the  very  best  presses,  with  the  finest  ink,  a  certain  pro- 
portion remains  in  a  moist  condition.  If  tho  paper  is  to 
be  used  immediately  several  plans  sue  known  for  decree- 
ing tlie  offset.  Powdered  chalk  or  magnesia  will  pre- 
vent the  impression  or  tho  paper1  from  bang  injured  by 
a  light  horizontal  contact,  although  it  will  blacken  if 
ruti  bed  horizon  tally.  Gum  copal  and  other  substances 
mixed  with  the  ink  make  it  glossy  and  prevent  it  from 
blackening  by  mere  contact.  When  sheets  (ire  run 
through  hot  rolls,  as  in  Grill's  hot-pressing  machine,  the 
heating  of  the  sheet  evaporates  the  moisture  and  the 
blankets  absorb  a  certain  portion.  In  Firm's  press  tho 
printed  sheets  pass  between  a  metal  roller  and  a  com- 
position roller,  the  last  touching  the  face  of  tho  sheet. 
This  composition  roller  discharges  on  a  metal  roller 
what  It  takes  up,  and  this  roller  is  continually  wiped 
by  another  contrivance.  In  some  cases  the  sheets  run 
against  paper  rollers  or  against  other  sheets  of  paper, 
which  are  renewed  at  short  Intervals.  Thus  the  offset 
is  reduced  to  very  small  proportions,  The  danger  of 
offset  is  the  reason  why  porfoctinc-presses  tire  very  little 
used  in  this  country.  In  England,  where  the  bulk  of  the 
work  is  done  upon  them,  the  second  side  can  always  be 
distinguished  from  the  first  by  the  slightly  darker  sur- 
face of  the  page. 

Off-Side  of  Press.— The  side  of  the  press  farthest 
from  the  workman. 

-Ohio. — One  of  the  Ave  American  States  formed  out 
of  what  was  known  as  the  Hortliweat  Territory.  It  is 
the  easternmost  of  all  of  the  States  wholly  settled  since 
the  American  Revolution,  and  lies  on  the  north  border 
of  the  Union,  adjoining  Ontario.  'Printing  was  begun 
in  Ohio  at  Cincinnati  in  1793  by  William  Maxwell,  who 
started  the  Ccntmel  of  the  North- Western  Territory, 
Nathaniel  Willis,  a  Boston  printer,  established  tho  Scioto 
Gazette  in  Chillicotho  in  1196.  No  exact  statement  has 
been  made  of  the  times  at  which  printing  was  introduced 
in  tlie  other  towriB  of  the  State,  but  in  1810  there  wove 
10  journals ;  in  1840, 133 ;  in  1850,  361 ;  in  1880, 840  ;  in 
1870,  395 ;  and  in  1880,  774  Of  these  56  were  daily 
papers,  In  1882  there  were  1,146  newspapers  in  all,  121 
issuing  dally,  Cincinnati  leads  all  of  the  other  cities  of 
the  State  in  regard  to  newspapers,  Cleveland  coming 
next,  but  at  a  long  interval.  The  former  has  13  daily 
and  75  other  periodleals ;  the  latter  6  daily  und.  67  other 
periodicals.  Other  important  cities  are  Columbus,  Day- 
ton, Toledo,  Akron,  Springfield  and  Zancsville.  Many 
others  print  half  a  dozen  papers  each.  Cincinnati  has 
very  extensive  printing-offices,  and  there  are  many  of 
them.  One  is  as  large  as  any  in  the  Union,  The  work 
in  this  city  is  largely  in  color-printing,  playing-cards, 
labels  and  books,  besides  general  job-work,  very  ex- 
tensivo  lithographic  works  are  located  here,  A  great 
deal  of  job  printing  is  done  in  Cleveland,  Toledo  and 
Springfield.  There  are  three  type-foundries,  two  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  one  in  Cleveland,  Book  publishing  is  exten- 
sively carried  on  in  Cincinnati,-  Cleveland  and  Dayton. 

Oiled  Paper.— Prepared  paper  for  copying  pur- 
poses. It  is  sometimes  used  for  set-off  sheets. 

Ojo  (Bp.).— Face  (of  type,  rules,  6k.).  Written  on  the 
margin  of  a  proof-sheet  or  copy,  the  word  ojo  corre- 
sponds to  our  Qy.  or  ?, 


Oklahoma,— A.  territory  in  the  centre  of  tha  Ameri- 
can continent  which  was  a  wilderness  three  or  four  years 
ago,  It  has  36  newspapers,  4  of  them  daily,  Guthrie 
and  Oklahoma  City  are  the  principal  towns. 

Oktav  (Qitr.).— Octavo. 

Old-Cnt, — Anything  pertaining  to  the  old  or  antique 
style. — JaaM. 

Old-Cut  Typei  Fonts  similar  to  tlie  Caslon  old- 
faced  type, — Jaiobi, 

Old  English.— A  term  among  book -lovers  to  indicate 
the  kinds  of  type  which  most  nearly  approach  those  used 
at  tho  beginning  of  printing,  but  more  widely  known  as 
black-letter. 

Old  Pace. — Another  name  for  the  kind  of  type 
known  as  old  style,  ;tscd  in  England. 

Old  Pelt,— An  appellation  for  an  old  pressman  in 
bygone  days. 

Old  Style.— Type  made  in  imitation  of  tlie  Iteman 
letters  used  before  the  beginning  of  this  century,  The 
standard  is  perhaps  the  letters  cut  by  C&slon  about  1750. 
It  went  out  of  use  in  England  and  America  at  about  the 
beginning  of  tho  century,  and  continued  unused  until 
1843,  when  it  was  ago  in  taken  up  in  England  and  shortly 
after  in  America.  The  type-founders  had  become  So 
thoroughly  convinced  that  old-style  typo  would  never 
again  be  called  for  that  nearly  all  of  them  destroyed 
their  matrices.  In  1843,  as  related  by  Talbot  Baincs 
Reed,  Mr.  Whittlngham,  of  tlie  Chiswick  Press,  in  Eng- 
land, waited  upon  William  Caslon,  tlie  type-founder,  to 
ask  his  aid  in  currying  out  the  ides  of  printing  in  appro- 
priate type  the  Diary  of  I^ady  Willoughby,  a  work  of 
fiction,  the  period  and  diction  of  which  were  supposed 
to  be  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L  The  original  matrices 
of  the  first  William  Caslon  liaving  fortunately  been  pre- 
served, Mr.  Caslon  uudertook  to  supply  a  small  font  of 
great  primer,  ' 1  So  well  was  Mr.  Whittiugham  satisfied 
with  tlie  result  of  his  experiment  that  he  determined  on 
printing  other  volumes  in  the  same  style,  and  eventually 
he  was  supplied  with  the  complete  series  of  all  tlie  old 
fonts.  Then  followed  a  demand  for  old  f uces,  whkh  has 
Continued  up  to  the  present  time,"  The  quantity  of 
printing  thus  done,  However,  was  inconsiderable  before 
i860.  Joel  Munscll  of  Albany  and  a  few  other  printers 
in  America  had  fonts  as  early  as  1856,  and  by  1863  or 
1B04  it  had  become  the  fashion.  After  1867  many  faces 
of  old  style  were  cut,  some  retaining  very  little  of  the 
ancient  peculiarities,  as,  for  Instance,  Bruee's  old  style 
No,  30,  and  others  exaggerating  the  angular  serifs  and 
other  peculiarities  like  tlie  Ronaldson  from  tlie  Johnson 
foundry.  Some  of  the  faces  produced  were  very  bad, 
the  punch-cutters  imitating  rude  and  badly  formed  char- 
acters of  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  when  the  taste  of 
letter-founders  had  not  been  cultivated.  The  effect  of 
this  introduction  of  an  old  Style  has  been  that  many 
printers  have  been  obliged  to  keep  twice  as  much  body 
letter  as  formerly,  part  in  old  style  and  part  in  new  style. 
Some,  indeed,  have  the  great  preponderance  in  old  stylo 
modernized,  and  some  offices  doing  only  jobbing-work 
have  no  Itoman  new  style ;  but  do  all  of  their  work  in 
old  style.  Lately  another  form  of  old  style  has  come 
in,  originally  brought  forth  in  tlie  Netherlands,  known 
sa  the  Elzevir  or  French  old  style.  It  does  not  answer 
so  well  for  extended  works  ss  either  of  the  two  other 
kinds  of  Itoman. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  old  style,  as  compared 
with  new  style,  are  the  peculiar  shapes  of  some  of  the 
letters  and  the  angularity  of  the  serifs.  In  new  style 
such  letters  as  T  nave  a  serif  ending  \  In  the  old  style 
the  letter  ends  This  peculiarity  is  found  in  all  of  the 
serifs  which  admit  of  it. 

In  all  of  the  original  Roman  diameters  after  much 
printing  was  done  a  little  of  the  heavy  stroke  at  the  top 
of  tlie  A  was  cut  out.  The  B  was  thinner  and  the  C  and 
D  were  thieker,   Tho  bottom  lino  of  the  ~E  projected 
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farther  than  the  top  line,  mid  in  the  G-  the  lower  ending 
to  the  curve  simply  thickened  as  a  perpendicular  bar, 
not  being  divided  nt  the  bottom  as  at  present.  J  fell 
below  the  line,  and  did  not  make  a  semi-drculiir  curve. 
In  K  the  two  projecting  bars  in  the  specimen  here  shown 
meet  the  upright  line  together ;  in  modern  letters  they 
do  not,  The  upper  one  alone  touches  the  perpendicular 
line ;  the  lower  one  joins  the  upper  one  before  it  ends. 
In  M  the  centre  triangle  was  more  obtuse  than  now,  and 
N  and  O  were  much  wider,    The  hitter  is  nearly  a  true 


circle.  Q  had  a  very  much  longer  tail  tlian  now,  but 
there  were  different  forms  for  it,  as  shown  in  the  exam- 
ple. These  were  also  much  wider  than  at  present,  The 
right-hand  stroke  of  the  E  extended  much  farther  than 
at  present,  In  T  the  arms  were,  wider,  tlie  V  and  V  were 
somewhat  thicker,  and  in  the  W  the  two  V's  somotimcs 
crossed  at  the  centre,  Y  and  Z  were  both  wider,  and  the 
&  represented  to  some  extent  the  ET  from  which  it  was 
formed.  The  character  herewith  does  not  truly  represent 
the  approved  form  used  a  century  and  two  centuries  ago. 
In  lower  case  there  was  more  disproportion  than  now 


between  the  ascending  and  descending  letters  on  one  side 
and  the  small  letters  on  the  other  aide .  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  all  genuine  old  style  the  face  was  smaller  than  at 
present,  particularly  bodywise.  Most  small  letters  now 
cover  five-ninths  up  and  down  of  the  body  of  a  certain 
face ;  in  the  earlier  yea  ta  it  rarely  passed  beyond  one-half. 
The  new  style  Roman  shown  Is  very  small  in  this  reapect, 
and  probably  is  no  larger  proportionally  than  the  size  just 
given.  The  old  style  is  smaller  yet.  Part  of  this  less- 
ened magnitude  is  restored  by  greater  comparative  thick- 
new,  The  c,  g,  m,  o,  t  and  z  are  very  wide ;  ft,  s  and  v 
are  narrow,  and  the  counters  in  b,  d,  g,  p  and  q  are 
large.  Curves  both  in  lower  case  and  capitals  are  more 
symmetrical  in  the  present  cut,  and  more  attention  h 
paid  to  exact  lining.  The  ends  of  the  j,  the  f  and  the  y 
have  a  dot  in  old  style,  but  it  Is  simply  an  enlargement 
of  the  previous  line,  and  not  a  symmetrical  one.  In  the 
e  the  cross-line  is  higher  up  than  at  present.  Much, 
however,  of  the  letter  used  m  England  in  the  last  cen- 
tury did  not  conform  to  all  of  these  rules,  and  tlie  present 
old  Style  has  taken  as  its  model  many  faces  very  distinct 
from  each  other.  These  have  been  much  modified  by 
the  type-founders,  the  faces  enlarged,  particular  letters 
changed,  more  angular  serifs  used,  and  everything  tried 
which  would  cause  one  so-culled  old  stylo  to  be  more 
desirable  than  another. 

Olvldado  (Sp.). — Out  (words  omitted  by  compositor). 
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On  Gtrass. — A  compositor  taking  casual  work  is  said 
to  be  on  grass.  This  is  a  good  English  definition,  but 
the  word  grass  Is  unknown  In  America  In  that  sense,  as 
is  smout  or  smouting.  One  person  employed  by  another 
workman  for  a  short  time  Is  here  willed  a  substitute,  com- 
monly shortened  to  "sub ;"  but  a  compositor  or  press- 
man who  takes  a  job,  no  matter  how  short,  from  an 
employer  is  not  a  substitute.   He  may  be  an  extra* 

On  Lines. — A  compositor  on  piece-work  in  England 
is  thus  described,   The  quantity  of  his  work  is  measured 

by  the  number  of 
lines  he  has  set. 

On  Piece.  —  A 

printer  engaged 
and  paid  by  the  re- 
sult of  work  done. 

On  the  Gath- 
ering -  Board.  — 

Work  in  course  of 

fathering  into 
ooks. 

On  Time. — 

When  a  man  is  paid 
by  the  hour  or  week,  ami  not  by  piece-work,  he  is  said  to 
be  On  time.  A  very  exact  account  of  time  should  be 
kept,  and  an  allowance  made  in  the  final  bill  for  proof- 
reading and  superintendence. 

One  Fold.— In  binding,  a  sheet  with  four  pages, 
which  requires  only  one  turning  or  fold  of  the  paper, 
Two  fold,  three  fold,  four  fold  indicate  respectively 
eight,  sixteen  and  thirty-two  pages. 

One -Sided.  Machine,— Ordinary  style  of  single 
cylinder  machines. — JacoH.    This  is  the  most  common 
kind  of  press  in  the  United  States,  but  the  ex- 
pression would  not  bo  understood  by  most 
American  pressmen. 

Ontario. — A  thriving  British  North  Ameri- 
can province,  formerly  known  aa  Canada  West. 
Some  historical  references  will  be  found  to  It 
under  CANADA.  There  are  now  published  in 
Ontario  507  newspapers,  44  being  dully,  Ta 
routo  is  the  chief  city,  and  does  much  printing. 
The  other  principal  towns  are  Hamilton,  Lon- 
don and  Ottawa., 

Open  Matter.— A  term  employed  l>y  print- 
ers to  express  fat  and  well-leaded  work.  It  also 
stands  for  work  having  many  blanks. 

Open  Spacing. — Wide  spacing  between  the  words 
of  a  line  or  dliferent  lines.    See  Si'Aciifo. 
Open  Work. — -Well  leaded  or  othcrwiso  fat  matter. 
Opening1. — When  a  compositor  has  copy  in  hand  un- 
finished, the  next  man  having  finished  his  take,  it  is  said 
that  tlie  first  is  in  the  opening. 

Oregon. — One  of  the  American  States  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Printing  began  at  Oregon  City  in  1848,  the  Ore- 
gon Spectator  then  being  published,  Tho  Oregon  Free 
Tress  was  issued  in  the  same  place  in  1848  by  George  L. 
Curry.  The  total  number  of  publications  in  I860  was  2  \ 
in  I860,  IS ;  in  18T0,  35 ;  and  in  18H0, 74,  there  being  then 
7  dally  and  <J7  other  periodicals.  In  1893  there  were  1T0 
newspapers  in  all,  of  which  IS  were  Issued  daily.  The 
principal  towns  in  that  State  in  respect  to  printing  are 
Portland  and  Balcm. 

Oriental  Type.— tetters  cast  for  one  of  the  Eastern 
languages,  such  as  Hebrew,  Syriac  or  Arabic.  These 
faces  cannot  be  procured  in  the  United  States  to  a-ny 
great  extent,  and  printers  must  obtain  their  supplies, 
except  in  Hebrew,  f rom  England  or  Germany.  If  there 
are  only  a  few  words,  they  can  be  drawn  much  larger 
than  needed,  thfin  photographed  and  a  process  cut  lie 
made.  When  estimatfug  on  the  composition  of  Oriental 
type,  if  the  quantity  is  small  and  there  is  no  expert  in 
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the  office,  ten  cunts  a  Word  to  tko  workman  is  not  too 
much  to  be  given,  with  the  customary  employer's  ad- 
vance, Very  likely  even  In  that  caw  the  latter  will  then 
loan  money. 

Original  (Sp.).— Copy,  manuscript, 

OtIr,  (Bp,).— Border. 

OrlaT  (Sp.). — To  put  awarder  around  a  Job,  &c. 

Ornamented, — Ornamented,  typo  is  that  which 
varies  from  the  regular  form  of  Roman  letter,  and  can- 
not he  well  enough  described  to  bo  under  a  particular 
head,  as  antique,  Gothic,  script  or  full-facc.  It  there- 
fore comprises  a  great  number  of  faeea  and  styles,  and 
each  kind  is  known  by  a  particular  number,  as  Orna- 
mented No,  72  or  Ornamented  No.  374  Mirny  among 
these  are  very  pretty  and  graceful,  but  others  are  mon- 
strosities. Many  varieties  of  ornamented  are,  however, 
known  in  the  specimen-book  of  one  foundry  under  a 
particular  title,  as  Long  Primer  Comwallis  Condensed 
No.  3,  in  another  aa  Gladstone  Condensed,  and  in  a  third 
as  Ornamented  No,  8&fh  Fancy  alone  dictates  these 
names.  Ornamented  typo  is  less  desirable  than  other 
job  type,  and  it  should  bo  bought  very  sparingly. 

On,  Hector,  an  old  printer  of  Philadelphia,  was  bom 
in  that  city  in  1810.  In  1833  he  became  foreman  of  Isaac 
Ashmead's  composing-room,  and  soon  after  started  in 
business  for  himself  at  237  Areh  street.  He  subsequent- 
ly romoveil  to  30&  Chestnut  street,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  Ootober  3, 1887.  His 
specialty  was  xylographie  printing,  and  almost  Ills  entire 
trade  was  in  labels  for  druggists  and  others,  lie  was  a 
very  ready  and  effective  speaker,  and  was  much  in  re- 
quest at  public  dinners.  Kb  memory  was  very  reten- 
tive, and  he  possessed  a  great  fund  of  reminiscence.  In 
18(16  and  1897  he  contributed  t*  the  Printer's  Circular  of 
Philadelphia  a  aeries  of  articles  upon  printing  in  that 
city  between  1800  and  1850,  which  were  very  valuable  as 
well  as  very  readable, 

Orthograpny. — The  art  or  practice  of  writing  words 
with  the  proper  letters  according  to  common  usage; 
spoiling.  If  every  language  had  suilleient  characters  to 
represent  all  of  its  sounds,  the  Spelling  following  tlie 
pronunciation  and  the  latter  never  varying,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  right  spelling  of  a  word,  and  any 
child  would  know  how  to  write  correctly.  All  lan- 
guages, however,  change  more  or  less  as  time  passes ; 
there  is  a  difference  in  usage  in  various  parts  of  tho  same 
country,  and  still  more  when  two  or  mora  nations  speak 
the  same  language ;  words  are  taken  from  other  lan- 
guages, remaining  unaltered  or  suffering  little  change ; 
new  words  are  coined  from  the  old ;  writers  differ  in 
their  belief  as  to  the  true  sound  or  true  spelling ;  and 
almost  always  the  alphabet  and  the  recognised  combina- 
tions of  the  alphabet  are  insufficient  to  represent  sounds 
invariably  in  the  same  way.  It  therefore  results  Uiat  in 
all  highly  cultivated  tongues  there  are  many  words  which 
violate  any  attempt  to  render  sounds  with  accuracy  in 
writing  or  in  print,  and  in  some  languages,  as  English 
and  French,  the  anomalies  are  very  numerous,  In  none 
is  there  any  serious  effort  to  represent  accent.  German, 
Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese .  Dutch,  Swedish  and  Ilim- 
ish  in  spelling  follow  tho  sound  of  the  voice  with  consid- 
erable accuracy,  which  is  not  true  of  tho  English  lan- 
guage. It  is  possible,  for  instance,  for  a  German  to  tell 
the  spelling  of  a  word  new  to  him  simply  from  follow- 
ing the  sound,  something  which  would  he  impossible  in 
English.  Thus,  in  the  line,  11  though  the  tough  cough 
ana  the  hiccough  plough  me  through,"  there  are  as  many 
sounds  to  the  conclusion  ough  as  tlicTo  aro  words.  Were 
it  possible  to  represent  these  sounds  in  German  each  word 
would  he  differently  ended,  nearly  as:  "Tho  thi  tof  caf 
and  thi  hickop  plau  mi  thru."  Tho  th  and  the  short  u 
do  not  exist  in  German,  The  difference  in  spelling  be- 
tween the  two  languages  shows  that  orthography  is  con- 
ventional. It  does  not  represent  the  best  spelling  in  any 


longuage,  hut  only  that  which  has  become  customary 
with  a  people. 

English  orthography  Is  probably  the  worst  known.  It 
was  not  very  good  among  the  Old  English  or  tho  Anglo- 
Saxons,  as  they  are  more  commonly  called,  and  words 
have  been  added  from  all  other  languages  ever  since 
without  any  attempt  to  determine  the  principles  upon 
whieh  they  should  be  admitted.  Many  original  English 
words  have  altered  their  spelling,  and  with  it  their  pro- 
nunciation. Ask  is  a  difficult  word  for  most  people  to 
pronounce,  and  many  illiterate  persons  say  ax.  Tlits  is 
really  the  older  form,  but  the  spelling  was  altered  and 
two  or  threo  centuries  of  reading  and  writing  among  the 
common  people  have  succeeded  in  changing  their  pro- 
nunciation to  correspond  to  the  written  form.  Under 
its  oldest  form,  from  A.  D.  4S0  until  A.  I>.  1066,  English 
added  some  Greek,  some  Latin  and  some  French  words ; 
in  no  case  entirely  respelling  them.  In  its  second  form, 
from  1006  until  three  centuries  after,  it  added  many 
French  words,  some  i^atin  and  a  few  Greek,  as  well  as 
altered  to  a  great  extent  the  spelling  of  the  words  in  use 
at  the  time  when  William  the  Conqueror  invaded  Eng- 
land. The  language  had  in  its  later  years  fewer  gram- 
matical variations  than  previously,  and  those  which  did 
not  remain  markedly  important  were  varied  In  spelling. 
Yet  this  did  not  advance  equally.  Some  forma  were 
Changed,  while  others  remained  unchanged.  Thus  in  a 
passsige  m  the  Saxon  Chronicle  we  find  comon  for  came ; 
thaet  foT  Hint ;  ud  for  now ;  gyt  for  yet ;  hact  for  hlght 
(called) ;  Rtcid  for  stood ;  westlg  for  waste ;  betwix  for 
betwixt ;  midd  ei  for  midi  lie,  andealle  for  all.  The  words 
and,  is,  of  and  on  are  now  spelled  as  then.  In  tho  third 
period,  covering  tho  next  two  centuries,  many  Italian 
words  were  added,  together  with  others  from  the  sources 
above  noted,  and  since  that  time  they  have  been  acquirer! 
from  all  other  languages.  Holland  gave  naval  expres- 
sions, France  those  of  war  and  cookery,  Italy  of  music 
and  the  fine  arts,  ancient  Itome  those  in  medicine  and 
law,  and  with  Greece  the  terms  of  science  and  abstract 
knowledge.  The  writer  who  introduced  a  foreign  word 
□r  coined  a  neologism  spelled  it  us  he  saw  fit,  and  after 
any  word  had  been  much  used  its  spelling  was  very  little 
altered.  Tho  pronunciation  of  ninny  has  changed,  so 
that  we  cannot  now  f  orm  any  idea  of  wliat  was  tlie  orig- 
inal pronunciation  of  a  worn.  Changes  In  spoiling  have 
been  largely  by  guesswork,  and  not  for  well-settled  rea- 
sons. In  ten  lines  of  a  hook  now  open  before  the  writer 
the  following  anomalies  can  he  picked  out ;  General 
for  Jcneral ;  exhibited  for  egzioited ;  language  for  lau- 
gwoj  ;  stmek  for  Struk  ;  action  for  ukshun  ;  Speak  for 
spek ;  already  for  alredy ;  expressed  for  cxpnest ;  tin? 
for  tru  ;  anil  wliereas  for  Lmraa.  There  are  many 
others  not  quito  so  striking. 

As  therefore  wo  have  no  rule,  and  can  deduce  none, 
we  are  driven  in  our  attempt  to  find  the  true  spelling  of 
a  word  from  analogy  with  pronunciation  to  authority. 
We  need  only  to  know  tlie  usage  to  determine  what  is 
right.  To  nearly  all  persons  this  means  a  dictionary. 
Few  have  that  acquaintance  witli  the  usage  of  tlie  best 
authors  which  will  enable  them  to  deeide  even  in  a  few 
cases,  and  professed  scholars  who  have  taken  up  tlie  study 
of  the  English  language  cannot  remember  the  whole. 
Accordingly  every  printing-office  and  nearly  every  writer 
or  author  takes  some  dictionary  as  a  guide,  Even  the 
weakest  of  them  represents  the  labor  and  knowledge  of 
several  learned  persons.  In  this  country  Webster  has 
been  the  chief  authority  for  many  years,  Worcester  being 
bis  only  competitor.  There  are  several  others,  but  none 
have  yet  been  largely  introduced.  In  England  the  or- 
thography is  more  stable,  having  been  Settled  to  a  great 
extent  by  Dr.  Johnson.  His  book,  revised  by  other  schol- 
ars, but  making  little  change  in  spelling  tho  words  which 
he  gave,  is  still  the  chief  English  authority.  The  plan 
of  Dr,  Johnson  was  to  give  tlie  orthography  as  ho  found 
it  in  books  printed  in  tlie  first  half  of  tlie  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  plan  of  Dr,  Wobster  was,  where  lie  found  two 
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forms,  to  indicate  ^fit  which,  was  preferable,  and  lie 
sometimes  changed  established  spelling  J  in  oilier  to  re- 
form some  of  the  grossest  abuses.  Subsequent  editors 
of  the  book  now  published  as1  Webster's  have  modified 
many  of  hie  spellings,  making  them  conform  more  close- 
ly to  the  older  dictionaries.  One  of  Ills  changes  was  that 
of  dropping  tha  k  in  musick,  physick  and  suck  words, 
and  this  Is  now  followed  in  England,  A  second  was 
dropping  the,  u  in  honour,  favour,  labour  and  such 
words.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  word  was  derived  by 
the  English  from  Latin,  which  lias  no  u  Id  such  places, 
and  not  from  Old  French,  which  has  this  letter.  Ap- 
parently the  difference  in  the  custom  in  England  and 
America  is  likely  to  1m  permanent.  English  printers 
rarely  spell  such  words  without  the  u,  and  only  one  print- 
ing-office in  the  United  States  spells  with  a  u.  A  third 
difference  between  Webster  and  Johnson  was  in  respect, 
to  doubling  the  1  in  such  words  as  traveller.  One  rule 
adopted  by  Webster  whs  that  ft  final  consonant  should 
not  be  doubled  unless  it  was  in  the  syllable  which  carried 
the  accent.  This  rule  was  accepted  by  Johnson,  but.  lie 
did  not  fully  cany  it  out.  The  modern  followers  of 
Johnson  say  that  Wehster's  method  might  Indues  some 
persons  to  say  trave-ler  and  love-lcr  instead  of  trnv-el-lcT 
and  lev-el-ler.  In  regard  to  this  public  opinion  seems  on 
this  class  of  words  to  incline  to  Johnson  and  Worcester. 
In  the  latest  edition  of  Webster  both  spellings  arc  given. 
Where  there  was  a  very  faulty  method  of  spelling  Web- 
ster sometimes  undertook  to  alter  the  orthography  to 
suit  what  he  thought  was  right.  Thus  lie  spelled  comp- 
troller controller,  molasses  mel&sses,  bridegroom  bride- 
goom,  feather  f ether,  and  7-ine  zink.  All  of  these  spell- 
ings, exoopt  the  first,  have  been  silently  abandoned  by 
his  recent  editors. 

Printing-offices  must  practically  adopt  one  of  these 
dictionaries  as  authority  and  cause  their  compositors  and 
proof-readers  to  amend  their  work  by  It,  Reliance  upon 
Webster's,  Worcester's  or  the  Century  Dictionary  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  it  is  followed  in  any  other  re- 
spect than  in  regard  to  spelling.  It  cannot,  be  an  author- 
ity in  compounding,  for  that  depends  upon  the  relation 
of  the  words  to  the  whole  sentence.  Division  can  be  fol- 
lowed or  made  to  correspond  to  the  derivotlon ;  but  in 
regard  to  spelling,  unless  some  lexicon  is  thus  adopted 
as  an  arbiter,  the  proof-reader  or  tho  compositor  never 
knows  when  he  Is  to  be  overruled,  The  authority  may 
hR  an  author  of  whom  he  never  heard.  The  great  num- 
ber of  technical  and  scientific,  terms  now  in  use  can  only 
be  assembled  in  a  dictionary,  and  no  printer  can  buy  all 
of  the  special  vocabularies  of  the  language.  This  Dic- 
tionary of  Printing  Contains  several  thousand  words 
peculiar  to  tlie  printing  art ;  electricity  probably  has  as 
many  in  Hint  calling ;  and  music,  military  science  and 
machinery  arc  a  few  among  the  other  occupations  which 
have  a  large  special  word  fist.  For  immediate  reference 
there  is  nothing  except  a  general  dictionary,  although 
special  lexicons  embracing  technical  words  may  exist. 

It  has  long  been  hoped  that  some  reform  would  take 
place  In  English  orthography,  In  Cherokee  a  child  of 
ten  years  of  age  learns  to  read  fluently  in  a  month,  un- 
derstanding what  it  reads  ;  and  in  German,  as  before 
Said,  there  Is  a  pretty  close  agreement  between  sound 
and  spelling.  An  English  person  can  Icara  to  read  Ger- 
man aloud  in  throe  days  well  enough  for  on  educated 
German  to  understand  him,  although  to  the  reader  it 
conveys  no  signification,  Fortunately  that  language 
was  never  much  corrupted  by  foreign  mixtures,  nor  was 
there  much  printing  In  it  when  Luther  fixed  iis  standards. 
Since  that  time  its  tendency  has  been  to  simplicity,  al- 
though there  aTe  still  some  anomalous  forms.  Seyn  and 
many  such  words,  thus  spelled  two  hundred  years  ago, 
changed  naturally  to  sein,  and  of  late  there  have  been 
reformers  who  have  endeavored  to  drop  silent  letters,  as 
the  h  in  theil,  a  part.  The  new  spelling  is  tell.  Tlie 
revised  orthography  has  been  taken  up  by  tlie  govern- 
ment; hut,  judged  from  an  American  standpoint,  the 


change  seems  little,  and  most  i>f  the  German  works  now 
published  in  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland  and  the 
United  States  pay  no  attention  to  the  new  theory. 
French  orthography  has  much  altered  Since  tho  time  of 
Itabelals,  but  it  is  still  chaotic.  Many  words  have  been 
changed  within  a  century.  Ho]  laud  affords  the  only  in- 
stance known  of  a  real  change  in  orthography  accom- 
plished in  a  short  space  of  time,  The  government  ninety 
years  ago  commanded  the  new  Spelling  to  be  used  in  the 
schools,  the  public  offices  and  the  army  and  navy,  and  it 
soon  superseded  the  old.  Yet  tho  differences,  although 
considerable,  do  not  appear  so  in  comparison  with  the 
whole  number  of  words  In  the  language,  It  had  before 
that  an  orthography  which  would  seem  to  our  spelling 
reformers  as  more  phonetic  than  anything  of  which  they 
could  dream.  An  example  is  given  from  the  first  four 
verses  of  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Luke,  the  old  ex- 
tract being  that  of  Dort  in  1637  and  the  now  in  tho  spell- 
ing of  the  present  day : 

Old, — L  Ende  opsiende  sagh  hy  de  rijke  hare  gaven 
in  do  schatkfste  werpen. 

3.  Ende  hy  sagh  oock  een  Belter  arme  weduwe  twee 
kleyne  penmnghskens  daer  in  werpen, 

8.  Ende  hy  seyde ;  Waerllck  ick  segge  u,  dat  dese 
anno  weduwe  meer  dim  allc  heeft  in  geworpen. 

4.  Want  die  alle  hehben  vim  haven  overvloet  gewor- 
pen tot  de  gaven  Godts ;  maer  dese  heeft  van  hacr  ge- 
breck  alio  den  lecftoclit  die  sy  hadde  dacr  in  geworpen. 

New. — 1.  En  opiicnde,  ^ag  hij  de  rikenhuane  gaven 
In  de  Schatkist  werpen. 

2.  En  hij  zag  ook  eene  zekcre  arme  weduwe  twee 
kleino  peuningen  daarin  werpen. 

8.  En  hij  zeide :  Waarlijk  ik  zegge  u,  dat  deze  arme 
weduwe  meer  dan  alleu  heeft  in  geworpen, 

4.  Want  die  alien  hebben  van  hunnen  overvlocd  ge- 
worpen tot  de  gaven  Gods :  maw  des*  heeft  van  haar 
gebrek  al  den  leeftogt,  dien  scij  had,  daarin  geworpen. 

For  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  attempts  have  been 
made  to  change  tha  spelling  of  English  in  some  particu- 
lars, so  as  to  render  it  more  philosophical.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  has  advocated  the  new  fashion,  and  it  has  been 
followed  in  this  by  perhaps  a  hundred  other  newspapers. 
The  new  orthography  has  received  the  sanction  of  several 
learned  bodies,  and  the  proposed  amendments  seem  to  he 
sensible,  considered  by  themselves.  The  changes  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Drop  uc  at  the  end  of  words  like  dialogue,  cata- 
logue, &c,  where  the  preceding  vowel  Is  short,  Thus 
spell  demagog,  epilog,  synagog,  &e.  When  the  preced- 
ing vowel  is  long,  as  in  prorogue,  vogue,  disembogue, 
retain  final  letters  as  at  present. 

3.  Drop  dual  e  in  such  words  as  definite,  infinite, 
favorite,  &c.,  when  the  preceding  vowel  is  short.  Thus 
Spell  opposlt.  preterit,  hypocrit,  requigit,  <fec.  When  the 
preceding  vowel  is  long,  as  in  polite,  finite,  Unite,  &c,, 
retain  present  forms  unchanged. 

8.  Drop  final  te  in  words  like  quartette,  coquette, 
cigarette,  Ac.  Thus  spell  cigaret,  roset,  epaulet,  vedet, 
gasiet,  <fec. 

4.  Drop  final  me  in  words  like  programme.  Thus 
spell  program,  oriflam,  gram,  Ac. 

5.  Change  ph  to  f  in  words  like  phantom,  telegraph, 
phase,  &c.  Thus  spell  alfabet,  paragraf ,  filosofy,  font-tic, 
fotograf ,  &c. 

6.  Substitute  e  for  the  diphthongs  ie  and  ce  when  they 
have  the  sound  Of  that  letter,  Thus  spell  eolian,  esthetic, 
diarrhea,  subpena,  esof  agus,  atheneum,  &c. 

N.  B. — No  change  In  proper  names. 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  change  will  evoT  be  effected. 
Comparatively  few  words  are  altered,  and  if  English  Or- 
thography Is  ever  to  be  made  sensible  another  reforma- 
tion must  begin  when  this  Is  accomplished,  and  after 
that  another,  and  so  on  to  the  end.   The  language  all 
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the  whHf=  would  be  in  a  Stfd*  of  transition,  and  old  per- 
sons could  never  be  sure  of  their  orthography .  Scarcely 
One  word  in  ten  is  now  spelled  as  pronounced,  and  to 
attempt  to  Improve  the  Orthography  of  the  tongue  five 
hundred  words  at  a  time  out  of  a  total  of  two  hundred 
thousand  would  seem  to  bo  a  very  curious  way  of  attain- 
ing the  required  end.  Webster's  orthography  has  made 
no  headway  in  England ;  savour  and  honour  still  have  the 
unnecessary  u,  although  condemned  by  all  philologists 
there  as  well  as  here,  and  probably  not  twenty  well- 
known  words  have  been  changed  'in  spelling  fn  the 
mother  country  since  the  year  1&10.  No  sensible  man 
will  attach  much  importance  to  the  claim  that  the  deri- 
vation of  tho  word  la  shown  by  tho  spelling,  as  many 
words  have  been  altered  in  deference  to  a  false  origin, 
and  others  indicate  no  derivation  at  all.  Children  and 
illiterate  persona  could  learn  to  read  much  more  easily, 
arid  the  pronunciation  of  uncommon  words  could  be 
indicated  so  that  any  one  would  know  the  proper  way. 
There  is,  however,  too  great  an  inertia  to  Overcome,  and 
there  are  too  many  persons  to  be  consulted  who  would 
themselves  derive  no  advantage  from  a  new  spelling. 
Books  arc  written  for  thoso  who  can  already  read  with 
ease.  They  are  accustomed  to  the  old  spelling ;  the  new 
form  seems  unduly  familiar.  Highly  educated,  persons 
will  dislike  it,  as  highly  educated  Englishmen  dislike  the 
spelling  of  words  like  labor  and  favor.  If  no  more  than 
the  rules  of  the  Philological  Association  were  followed 
it  would  he  difficult  to  develop  interest  enough  to  have 
them  adopted ;  if  a  enmpl«te  change  were  to  be  made 
many  vested  interests  would  be  affected.  The  new  or- 
thography would  be  offensive  to  all  who  had  lonrnod 
to  spell  in  a  prior  generation.  Compare  the  following, 
which  has  the  long  vowels  doubled,  the  short  ones  re- 
maining as  now,  with  the  present  orthography : 

"Thow  hipoocrit,  furst  kast  owt  thee  beem  owt  of 
thihi  oon  n,  and  then  shalt  tliow  see  clccrli  tu  kast  owt 
thee  moot  owt  ov  thii  bruthur's  ii." 

Even  this  Is  to  a  considerable  extent  imperfect,  as  char- 
acters aTe  needed  for  th  and  other  sounds.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  newspapor  which  aims  at  a  general  circula- 
tion would  invite  ridicule  by  printing  its  paragraphs  in 
this  way,  or  having  half  of  the  changes.  Neither  would 
books  intended  to  be  read  by  any  except  scholars  be  pub- 
lished in  tills  form  of  orthography.  Book  publishers 
would  oppose  a  new  orthography,  because  it  would  di- 
minish the  sales  of  their  books  for  years ;  newspaper 

fiublishers,  because  their  journals  would  have  less  circu- 
ation ;  and  printers,  because  thisir  compositors  would  de- 
mand increased  pay  and  their  proof-readers  would  take 
more  time.  AH  fonts  must  be  sorted  up  anew.  We  now 
know  that  where  e  occurs  three  times  in  tho  lower  case 
n  is  found  twice  and  u  once ;  but  no  one  could  tell  us 
in  what  proportions  they  would  run  with  an  amended 
orthography,  independently  of  the  new  characters,  such 
as  oo,  the  two  th's  and  the  diphthongs,  which  must  bo 
bought.  It  probably  would  require  20  per  cent,  more 
of  the  alphabetical  sorts  to  make  the  font  run  out  even. 
For  these  reasons  it  ia  doubtful  whether  the  Change  will 
ever  be  seriously  contemplated,  The  sluggishness  and 
the  unwillingness  of  tho  trade  to  change  are  very  remark- 
able. Even  to  this  day  v  and  i  come  at  the  end  of  the 
alphabet,  because  two  forms  of  i  and  u  did  not  exist  at 
the  time  when  printing  was  invented,  and  in  England  the 
figures  are  yet  at  the  top  of  the  capital  case,  because  such 
was  the  usage  two  centuries  ago.  Colleges  and  school- 
masters are  lending  this  reform  very  little  aid,  and  edit- 
ors, reporters  and  authors  h  a  vc  no  desire  to  Change.  The 
movement  comes  from  a  few  well-educated  persons,  and 
has  awakened  no  response  elsewhere. 

The  most  common  rules  for  the  English  orthography 
of  the  present  day  are  those  which  were  laid  down  by 
Dr.  Johnson  himself  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
and  even  they  are  not  strictly  followed  anywhere,  Bach 
writer  and  each  dictionary  maker  thinks  himself  at 


liberty  to  vary  somewhat.  As  stated  by  Savage  these 
rules  are : 

I.  — Monosyllables  ending  with  f,  1  or  s,  preceded  by  a 
Single  vowel,  double  the  final  consonant ;  as  Staff,  mill, 
pass,  &c.  The  only  exceptions  are  of,  is,  as,  has,  was, 
yes,  his,  thus,  this  and  us. 

II.  — Monosyllables  ending  with  any  consonant  except 
f,  1  or  s,  and  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  never  double 
the  final  consonant ;  excepting  only  add,  ebb,  butt,  egg, 
odd,  err,  inn,  burr,  purr  and  buzz. 

III.  — Words  ending  in  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant, 
form  the  plural  of  nouns,  the  persons  of  verbs,  verbal 
nouns,  past  participles,  comparatives  and  superlatives 
by  Changing  y  into  i  J  as  spy,  spies ;  I  carry,  thou  ear- 
nest ;  he  carrioth  or  carries ;  carrier,  carried  \  happier, 
happiest. 

The  present  participle  in  ing  retains  tho  y  that  i  may 
not  be  doubled ;  as  carry,  carrying ;  bury,  burying,  &c. 

But  y,  preceded  by  a  vowel,  in  sueh  instances  as  the 
above,  is  not  changed ;  as  boy,  boys ;  I  cloy,  he  cloys, 
cloyed,  &c.;  except  in  lay,  pay  and  say,  from  which  are 
formed  laid,  paid  and  said,  and  their  compounds,  unlaid, 
unpaid,  unsaid. 

IV.  — Words  ending  with  y,  preceded  by  a  consonant, 
upon  assuming  an  additional  syllabic  beginning  with  a 
consonant,  commonly  change  y  into  i ;  as  nappy,  happi- 
ly, happiness.  But  when  y  is  preceded  by  a  vowel  it  is 
very  rarely  changed  in  the  additional  syllable  \  as  coy, 
coyly ;  boy,  boyish,  boyhood ;  annoy,  annoyance,  an- 
noyed ;  iny,  joyless,  joyful,  &c 

V.  — Monosyllables  and  words  accented  on  the  last 
syllable,  ending  with  a  single  consonant  preceded  by  a 
single  vowel,  double  that  consonant  whon  they  take  an- 
other syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel ;  as  wit,  witty ; 
thin,  thionish ;  to  abet,  an  abettor ;  begin,  beginner ; 
but  if  a  diphthong  precedes,  or  the  accent  is  on  the  pre- 
ceding syllable,  the  consonant  remains  single;  as  toil, 
toiling  ;  offer,  offering  ;  maid,  maiden,  <fce. 

VI.  — Words  ending  with  any  double  letter,  except  1, 
and  taking  ness,  less,  ly  or  ful  after  them,  preserve  the 
letter  double ;  as  harmlessness,  carelessness,  carelessly, 
stiffly,  successful,  distressful,  4c.  Tho  remainder  of  this 
rule,  as  given  by  Savage,  ib  not  generally  followed  in 
America.  Ha  writes  fulness,  skilful,  while  we  write  full- 
ness, skillful.  He  gives  two  other  examples,  skilless  and 
fully.  The  former  word  is  never  heard  or  written,  and 
the  latter,  as  well  us  the:  other,  ccmeiS  under  a  rule  not 
given  by  him,  that  three  identical  letters  cannot  come 
after  each  other,  except  in  the  possessive  ease,  when  we 
can  say  Voss's  Lexicon,  Hoss's  property. 

VII.  — Ness,  less,  ly  and  ful  added  to  words  ending 
with  silent  e  do  not  cut  it  off;  as  paleness,  guileless, 
closely,  peaceful,  lovely,  except  in  a  few  words,  as  duly, 
truly,  awful. 

VIII- — Mcnt  added  to  words  ending  with  silent  e 
generally  preserves  the  e  from  elision ;  as  abatement, 
chastisement,  incitement,  &e.  The  words  judgment, 
abridgment,  acknowledgment  are  deviations  from  the 
rule.  Like  other  terminations  it  changes  y  into  i  when 
preceded  by  a  consonant;  as  accompany,  accompani- 
ment; merry,  merriment, 

IX.  — Able  and  ible  when  incorporated  into  words 
ending  with  silent  e  almost  always  cut  it  ofl  ;  as  blame, 
blamable ;  cure,  curable ;  sense,  sensible,  ifcc. ;  but  if  e  or 
g  soft  comes  before  e  in  the  original  word,  the  e  is  then 
preserved  in  words  compounded  with  able ;  as  change, 
changeable ;  peace,  peaceable,  &<•. 

X.  ^When  ing  or  ish  is  added  to  words  ending  with 
silent  e  the  e  is  almost  universally  omitted ;  as  pTnce, 
placing ;  lodge,  lodging ;  slave,  slavish ;  prude,  prudish. 

XI.  — Words  taken  into  composition  often  drop  those 
letters  which  are  superfluous  in  their  simples,  as  handful 
and  withal. 

The  plural  number  of  nouns  is  generally  formed  by 
adding  a  to  the  singular ;  as  dove,  doves ;  face,  faces ; 
thought,  thoughts.   But  when  the  substantive  singular 
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ends  in  x,  eh  soft,  ah,  as  or  s  we  add  efl  in  the  plural ;  as 
box,  boxes  ^  chiiTch,  cfmrchtss ;  bish,  lashes;  kiss,  kisses. 
If  the  singular  ends  in  cli  hard  tlie  plural  is  formed  by  a 
alone ;  as  monarch,  monarchs ;  distich,  distlehs.  Nouns 
which  end  in  o  sometimes  have  os  added  in  the  plural ; 
as  cargo,  cargoes  ;  echo,  ochoes;  hero,  heroes;  volcano, 
volcanoes ;  negro,  negroes ;  potato,  potatoes ;  manifesto, 
manifestoes ;  wo,  woes ;  but  sometimes  they  are  spelled 
cargos,  cchos,  hero*,  volcauos,  uegros,  potatos  and  mani- 
festos. To-day  wo  la  rarely  used.  It  ia  nearly  always 
spelled  woe,  and  forms  its  plural  woes.  The  following 
are  never  spelled  with  an  e  before  the  a :  Folios,  juntos, 
nunctes,  punctilios. 

Nouns  ending  in  f  or  f  c  are  rendered  plurnl  "by  the 
change  of  these  terminations  to  ves  when  there  is  the 
accom  ponying  change  of  sound :  as  loaf,  loaves ;  half, 
halves ;  wife,  wives.  Those  in  which  the  sound  ia  uot 
changed  do  not  change  the  spelling,  except  to  add  s ; 
as  gncf,  griefs ;  relief,  reliefs ;  reproof,  reproofs.  But 
soma  foini  two  plurals  and  are  pronounced  differently ; 
as  staff,  staffs,  or  staves. 

Nouns  which  have  ym  the  singular,  with^  no  ether 
vowel  in  the  same  syllablo,  change  it  into  ies  in  the 
plural;  as  beauty,  beauties;  fly,  flics;  but  the  y  is  not 
Changed  where  there  is  another  vowel  in  the  same  syl- 
lable ;  as  key,  keys ;  delay,  delays ;  whiskey,  whiskeys ; 
monkey,  monkeys;  attorney,  attorneys, 

Proper  nouns  become  pluraliaed  by  adding  s ;  as  Cic- 
ero, Ciceros;  Bruce,  Braces ;  Mackay,  Maekays;  Day, 
Days,  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  take  their  plural  by 
adding  an  apostrophe  with  the  letter  s ;  as  A's,  It's  ami 
O's ;  mind  your  p's  and  q's. 

Borne  woids  follow  an  old  plural,  either  derived  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  or  originating  fu  the  transition  time 
between  the  Conquest  and  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  as 
oxen,  chilrti*n,  men,  aldermen,  geese,  teeth,  Lists  of 
these  will  bo  found  in  the  lurger  grammars,  as  well  aa 
the  words  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  Hebrew  and  Greek 
languages;  as  chcnibiin,  indices,  effluvia,  magi,  meta- 
morphoses. Many  of  these  have  both  regular  and.  irreg- 
ular plurals.  As  examples  may  bo  given  critcrjons, 
criteria ;  media,  mediums ;  memoranda,  memorandums. 
Sometimes  there  are  differences  of  meaning  between  the 
two,  aa  hi  indices  and  indexes. 

In  Scotch  orthography  a  is  frequently  need  for  o ;  as 
aith  for  oath,  anc  for  One,  twa  foT  two,  hanie  for  home. 

Qu  is  in  Scotch  generally  substituted  for  w  ;  a?  qulia 
for  who,  quhair  for  where,  quhilk  for  which.  U  is  often 
substituted  for  the  English  oo,  as  gnid  or  gude  for  good, 
stude.  for  stood. 

In  dialect  stories,  uow  very  common,  an  effort  is  made 
to  represent  the  woids  which  vary  from  the  ordinary  pro- 
nunciation fis  phonetically  as  the  English  letters  will  per- 
mit, It  to  he  done.  Elisions  ore  shown  by  apostrophes, 
accented  syllables  are  sometimes  ludterited  by  an  acute 
vowel,  and  two  dots  over  a  letter  Indicate  a  diaeresis,  It 
is  wrong,  however,  In  either  dialect  stories  or  poems  or 
any  other  matter  to  create  ti  new  spelling  simply  because 
many  of  the  other  words  arc  altered,  although  the  pro- 
nunciation remains  unchanged,  In  the  foil  owing  so  veni-1 
words  are  wrong : 

"Wall,  I  Bwaow,"flcd  ho;  "I'd  a  bin  a  fyulc  to  do 
slch  a  thing." 

3ed  is  here  misused  for  said^  and  bin  for  been.  The 
latter  was  Hawthorne's  shibboleth  to  tell  whether  a  ni;m 
who  applied  to  him  for  aid  when  he  was  consul  at  Liver- 
pool was  a  fellow-countryman.  All  Americans  who  pro- 
nounce English  correctly  say  sed  and  bin,  and  spell  said 
and  been.  Much  must,  however,  bo  allowed  to  autliors. 
A  misspelling  occasionally  seen  is  to  insert  a  capital  let- 
ter In  the  centre  of  a  man's  surname,  as  BoDine,  AtLce, 
GaNun.  These  three  are  actual  examples,  hut  the  rea- 
soning upon  which  they  are  supported  is  indefenaibte. 
A  capital  fiannot  be  used  in  the  sent  re  of  a  word.  In  the 
cases  of  MaeLean,  YauAartsdaalen,  [Jeliuun  or  O'Neill, 
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these  aro  really  two  separate  words,  in  which  the  space 
may  or  may  not  be  left  out.  Custom  has  sanctioned  this 
spelling,  and  not  the  other.  Greek  and  Latin  proper 
names  must  follow  copy,  whether  Porikles  or  Pericles, 
Cocaur  or  Ca5sai.  Some  of  the  reformed  Greek  spellings 
appear  very  repulsive  to  the  eye,  accustomed  as  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  have  been  for  centuries  to  have  a 
conventional  form.  There  aro  also  exact  transliterations 
of  East  Indian  words  and  of  Early  English  proper  names. 
Foreign  place  names  are  genendly  determined  by  a 
reference  to  a  good  gazetteer,  but  as  many  of  them  are 
almost  unknown  It  has  generally  been  Hie  custom  to  let 
the  spelling  of  minor  localities  he  decided  by  the  copy. 
The  printer  cannot  be  expected  to  lluve  works  minute 
enough  to  verify  all  of  them.  Of  some  there  has  never 
been  a  determination  of  the  true  form,  oven  among  those 
reafdent  near  the  place  and  best  qualified  to  judge.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  New  York  is  a  strait  called  Hell 
(lute  and  Hurl  Gate ;  in  New  Hampshire  is  a  mountain 
known  ns  Moose  Hillock  or  Moosiluuke,  and  in  Western 
Now  York  is  a  village  which  has  now  been  settled!  for 
over  a  hundred  years  and  of  which  the  name  is  spelled 
Skoyz,  Scawaco,  Schoys  and  twenty  other  ways.  No 
printer  can  decide  these  things.  Tho  United  States  Gov- 
ernment lately  appointed  a  commission  to  determine  tho 
spelling  of  geographical  names,  which  will  eettlo  many 
of  them. 

Quotations  from  foreign  languages  must  follow  copy, 
except  in  oiiicea  where  these  languages  are  made  a  spe- 
cialty. A  proof-render  should  have  a  moderate  acquaint- 
ance with  Latin,  German  and  French,  but  it  need  not  be 
vary  profound.  So  far  as  foreign  phrases  or  words  are 
given  in  dictionaries,  he  should  correct  the  proof  to  con- 
form to  them ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  expect  an  English 
proof -reader  to  know  that  veult  is  an  old  form  in  French 
for  vent,  or  that  there  is  another  word  in  Latin  for  horse 
besidea  eouus.  Neither  can  accenta  be  provided  for  all 
foreign  tongues.  Some  have  a  dot  under  certain  letters, 
as  under  a  in  Hlnduatanee  ;  others  a  curve  over  the  ep  as 
in  Eskimo,  and  others  a  stroke  across  the  lower  bar  of 
a  p,  as  in  Mayan.  In  books  whore  these  are  necessary 
the  editor  muat  be  tho  authority  for  their  use. 

Ortografla  (Ital.  aud  Sp.). — Orthography. 

Qter  (Fr,),— To  take  away, 

Ounce  Maft.— A  medical  sign,  thus :  %  . 

Out — A  compositor  is  said  to  be  out  when  he  has  com 
posed  all  of  his  copy.  An  out  is  also  a  word  or  number 
of  words  omitted  while  setting.  This  is  very  frequent 
with  some  compositors,  but  tho  habit  can  be  overcome 
by  attentfon  and  by  reading  the  lines  as  they  arc  com- 
posed, 

Out  Of  Boards.— When  a  volume  is  cut  hyfore  the 
boards  are  affixed  it  is  done  out  of  boards.  Nearly  the 
wholo  of  common  work  is  done  cut  of  boards. 

Out  of  CondltJoil.— Printing  rollers  not  in  good 
order  for  working. 

Out  of  Copy. — When  a  compositor  has  finished  his 
portion  of  copy,  or  the  whole  of  die  copy  in  hand  is 
finished. 

Out  of  His  Time. — An  apprentice  who  luis  com- 
pleted his  Indentured  term  is  thus  described. 
Otit  of  Letter- — When  type  Is  nil  used  up, 
Out  of  Register. — A  sheet  is  out  of  register  when 
the  pages  do  not  hack  accurately  upon  each  other.  This 
defect  comes  largely,  when  the  workman  knows  bis  busi- 
ness, from  the  fact  that  wood  is  used  for  the  interior  fur- 
niture of  tho  forms.  This  contracts,  swells  and  warps 
continually.  When  this  is  the  case  nothing  can  be  done 
except  to  rectify  It  by  changing  pieces,  by  enlarging  and 
diminishing  tliem,  and  by  inserting  or  taking  out  leads, 
A.  good  device,  when  a  form  muat  be  very  exact  and 
there  is  enough  work  to  justify  it,  is  to  take  a  piece  of 
btass  like  a  column  rule  and  cut  out  where  the  pages 
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should  come.  This  is  set  directly  over  the  pages.  If 
they  are  the  least  out  of  register  tho  hollows  will  Dot 
take  in  the  pages,  and  the  projections  cannot  enter  the 
gutters,  Another  one  going  mo  long  way  will  insure 
accuracy  In  length.  Bad  register  sometimes  results 
when  the  forma  are  not  properly  locked  up.  The  forma 
may  lift  and  Still  be  skewing. 

Out  Of  SortB.— When  a  certain  letter  has  been  sot 
out,  the  case  having  no  move,  the  compositor  is  said  to 
be  out  of  sorts. 

Out  of  Trath— When  a  book  is  not  cut  square. 
Out  of  Use. — When  type  or  other  material  lias  been 
unemployed  for  a  long  time. 

Out  F&jre.— The  first  or  signature  page  of  a  sheet:. 

Outer  PoiJQ. — Tho  form  containing  tho  first  page 
of  a  hook,  the  corresponding  page  on  the  next  signa- 
ture, and  so  on. 

Outer  Tympsn. — The  larger  tympan,  into  which 
the  inner  one  fits. 

Outside  ReajnB. — Beams  of  papeT  made,  up  entirely 
of  outside  or  damaged  sheets. 

Ontsides. — The  top  or  bottom  sheets  of  a  roam,  often 
damaged  and  called  retree.  Probably  from  the  French 
retiree,  or  withdrawn ;  the  sheets  not  up  to  the  standard. 

Orals. — Bonders  or  frames  oval  in  form,  made  of 
brass. 

Overlay, — 1.  To  secure  proper  effects  in  printing  by 
melius  of  graduated  impression  between  the  impressing 
surf !«;e  and  the  sheet,  using  different  thicknesses  of  paper 
for  that  purpose.  2,  The  sheet,  piece  of  paper  or  pieces 
of  paper  placed  between  the  form  and  impression  surface 
to  secure  a  graduated  Impression.  This  overlay  may 
either  be  a  small  piece  of  paper  anywhere  upon  the  cyl- 
inder or  tympan,  or  it  maybe  elaborate,  made  of  several 
thicknesses  of  paper,  and  intended  to  bring  out  the  vari- 
ous effects  of  wood-cuts.  In  mast  New  York  offices  the 
former,  or  simple  work,  is  knowu  as  patching,  and  in 
these  offices  the  word  overlay  is  restricted  to  the  care- 
fully considered  and  prepared  combination  used  with 
wood  engravings.  The  term  overlay  is  also  loosely  but 
inaccurately  given  to  the  additional  sheets  of  paper  or 
other  substances  intended  to  increase  or  to  soften  tho  pres- 
sure everywhere.  These  are  really  blankets.  Tho  press- 
man -when  he  lays  his.  form  upon  the  press  lias  perhaps  in 
one  place  some  very  open  matter,  with  many  leads  and 
innny  break-linos ;  in  another  there  is  solid  matter ;  hi  a 
third  there  is  s-ivond  engraving,  'with  many  clack  places, 
and  in  a  fourth  is  an  outline  engraving,  Should  there 
be  an  equal  pressure  every  whei'e  the  open  matter  would 
indent  the  paper;  it  would  look  too  black,  and  possibly 
would  be  crushed.  This  wouid  also  happen  with  the 
outline  engraving,  while  the  wood-cut,  with  many  solids 
tmd  requiring  much  ink,  would  be  insufficiently  provided 
with  tho  latter  and  would  present  a  gray  appearance. 
The  art  of  the  pressman  is  to  apply  pressure  to  each 
place  as  it  shall  be  needed,  so  that  the  part  which  re- 
quires much  color  and  much  impression  shall  get  it,  and 
that  which  needs  little  shall  he  relieved  of  a  part  of  the 
pressure.  If  the  form  is  all  of  type  the  problem  is  com- 
paratively easy,  although  it  takes  much  experience  to 
judge-  as  to  inequalities  and  the  amount  of  patching  re- 
quired; but  if  there  are  cuts  of  different  kinds,  inter- 
mixed with  type,  the  problem  is  very  difficult,  and  in 
addition  to  much  experience  and  manipulative  skill  calls 
for  an  artistic  eye,  so  us  to  perceive  the  fine  points  of 
tlie  engraving  and  to  judge  whether  an  increase  of  ink 
and  pressure  in  any  one  place  will  enhance  its  Clearness 
or  its  beauty.  Those  who  follow  this  branch  of  the  art 
Should  accustom  themselves  to  the  examination  of  en- 
gravings and  paintings,  so  as  to  see  how  great  artists 
have  accomplished  their  work.  The  eye  must  be  edu- 
cated in  order  to  judge  effects.  This  is  best  attained  by 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  printing  of  wood  engravings  us 


practiced  in  good  offices,  using  this  term  ;is  including  all 
xylographic  work,  including  process  cute. 

When  the  form  is  first  put  on  the  press  it  must  be 
made  perfectly  level,  Pieces  of  paper  are  pasted  beneath 
the  piatus  or  cuts,  if  they  happen  to  be  low,  in  order  to 
raise  them  tu  the  proper  height.  Cuts  which  are  too  high 
must  be  shaved  down. 

After  the  underlay  is  completed  and  register  is  made 
a  tight  sheet  is  drawn  on  the  cylinder  and  a  few  waste 
sheets  are  run  through  the  press  to  obtain  a  steady  im- 
pression, after  which  tho  impression  is  pulled  on  the 
tight  sheet  or  packing  on  the  cylinder.  The  cut  over- 
lay is  then  pasted  on  the  packing  in  the  most  exact  posi- 
tion, foT  unless  tins  is  done  iiCeurotely  the  cut  Overlay  is 
rendered  ineffective  in  producing  the  results  sought. 
The  making  ready  then  begins.  Tho  cylinder  of  ovcry 
press,  if  properly  set,  carries  for  making  ready  between 
seven  and  eight  sheets,  which,  when  in  position  on  the 
cylinder,  must  be  even  with  the  cylinder-bearers ;  other- 
wise the  cylinder  and  the  hod  will  not  travel  at  the  same 
Speed,  a  requirement  indispensable  for  good  register. 
The  first  sheet  is  then  pulled,  and  the  purts  which  ap- 
pear heavy  are  Cut  Out  and  the  lighter  parts  life  patched 
with  manilla  puper  as  maybe  required.  When  this  sheet 
is  cut  away  and  patched  it  is  put  On  the  cylinder,  and  a 
second  sheet,  on  which  there  is  less  patching  up  to  be 
douc  than  on  the  first,  is  then  pulled.  This  second  Sheet 
is  next  prepared  in  like  manner  and  put  on  the- cylinder, 
after  which  the  third  and  final  sheets,  on  which  the  mark- 
ing out  and  patching  up  are  of  the  mostdelieate  charac- 
ter, are  manipulated  similarly  to  the  first  and  second 
slieels.    Tills  completes  the  making  ready  of  the  fortu. 

A  cut  overlay  differs  ^ from  patching  by  the  greater 
cjitc  and  elaboration  in  its  preparation,  and  by  tlie  fact 
that  the  overlay  is  prepared  as  far  as  possible  before  the 
f orm  goes  to  press.  When  a  cut  for  winch  an  overlay 
is  to  be  made  is  received  it  is  put  into  tlie  hands  of  the 
pressman  and  is  Uien  placed  on  a  hand-press,  where  a 
number  of  different  proofs  are  taken  on  different  thick- 
nesses of  paper,  say  from  five  to  seven.  Tlie  proofs  are 
then  laid  out  for  the  ink  to  dry.  The  overlays  are  cut 
from  these  sheets.  Sometimes  the  overlay-cutter  will 
work  with  an  artist's  proof  before  him  to  guide  him  In 
making  his  overlays,  but  as  a  genortd  thing  on  experi- 
enced man  docs  not  use  any  model.  It  takes  at  times 
from  three  to  five  sheets,  besides  a  foundation  sheet  or 
covering  sheet.  Great  judgmout  must  be  exercised  in 
cutting  out  from  tlie  sheets  and  also  in  pasting  together 
the  overlays  thus  obtained. 

In  really  artistic  work,  such  for  instanee  as  Cole's  re- 
productions of  paintings  by  the  old  masters,  a  proof  ia 
taken  by  the  artist  himself  or  hy  a  man  who  makes  a 
specialty  of  proving  wood-euts  for  artiste  and  tlie  trade. 
By  delicate  manipulation  and  by  putting  a  little  more 
pressure  here  or  there  tlie  engraving  is  shown  in  a  state 
which  can  hairlly  be  rivaled  by  the  printer,  except  as  to 
the  full  blacks.  There  be  has  something  of  an  advan- 
tage, as  his  machine  is  stronger.  Should  the  pressman 
have  one  of  these  proofs  to  look  at  lie  is  able  to  ascertain 
what  results  he  ought  to  attaiu,  and  can  make  an  effort 
in  that  direction ;  but  generally  ho  has  only  the  block 
or  plate,  and  must  experiment  with  that.  Experienced 
men  are  able  to  obtain  exceedingly  good  results,  when 
the  difficulties  of  ascertaining  what  the  engraver  intend- 
ed are  considered.  As  a  rule  the  cuts  require  much  pres- 
sure, but  from  this  the  light  portions  arc  excluded.  The 
cutting  is  dene  with  a  knife,  variously  formed,  but  fre- 
quently like  that  of  a  shoemaker.  The  end  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  wide  V,  and  is  so  made  that  tlie  hlnde  can  cut 
either  to  the  right  or  tlie  left.  Others  are  very  sftnilur  to 
tho  erasers  used  by  bookkeepers,  but  all  have  a  point  and 
two  cutting  edges.  In  cutting  the  blade  docs  not  go 
perpendicularly  through,  but  slantingly,  bo  that  there  is 
no  sudden  break  off  of  the  paper.  Borne  pressmen  on 
some  paper  tear  the  edges.  As  one  proof  is  cut  the  part 
or  parts  retained  are  added  to  tho  overlay,  each  in  its 
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exact  place,  line  matching  line.  A  failure  in  this  respect 
destroys  tho  entire  value  of  the  overlay.  The  paste  is 
common  bookbinder's  paste,  rather  stiff.  Many  press- 
men dab  a  small  quantity  on  the  left  hand,  at  its  back, 
just  where  the  thumb  joins  on,  and  use  the  forefinger  of 
the  other  hand  to  put  on  the  requisite  amount  of  paste. 
If  too  much  is  used  it  gushes  out  at  the  aide  when  pres- 
sure is  applied,  and  is  too  long  in  drying.  By  adding  in 
certain  places  and  taking  away  in  others  the  cut  overlay 
is  at  length  completed  and  is  affixed  to  the  foundation 
sheet.  If  the  engraving  is  of  great  variety  and  of  high 
merit  the  work  is  not  then  completed.  It  will  ba  found 
that  it  is  necessary  here  and  there  to  relieve  the  pressure, 
and  occasionally  more  must  bo  added. 

Experienced  men  in  very  delicate  cases  sometimes  use 
the  very  finest  and  thinnest  of  tissue  paper  rubbed  down 
at  Its  edges.  When  an.  overlay  of  ordinarily  thick  paper 
Is  put  upon  one  paTt  of  an  engraving  its  thickness  to 
some  extent  relieves  the  pressure  upon  tho  part  next  to  it, 
and  that  must  be  reinforced.  Again,  the  part  next  to  a 
blank  has  au  undue  pressure,  which  must  be  relieved  by 
cutting  away  or  scraping  down  the  sheet  directly  above 
it.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  crush  a  tender  line,  An 
engraving  should  not  all  be  printed  in  a  uniform,  gray 
hue.  This  may  do  well  enough  for  a  background  or  a 
sky,  but  in  engravings  some  parts  are  or  should  he 
charged  with  color,  some  liaving  a  considerable  amount 
and  others  very  little.  Parts  will  be  completely  blank. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  apply  pressure  wherever  the 
darkest  color  is  to  come,  and  to  take  away  nearly  tho 
wliole  where  there  is  to  ba  a  light  spot,  accentuating  and 
heightening  the  contrast.  Typo  must  be  printed  of  ex- 
actly an  oven  color  throughout,  no  matter  now  many  or 
how  few  the  engravings  scattered  through  it,  Specimens 
should  be  taken  of  the  first  sheet  to  compare  with  sub- 
sequent ones,  so  that  exactly  the  right  color  may  he  pre- 
served ;  and  this  must  not  be  allowed  to  vary.  Neither 
must  the  edge  of  the  type  near  a  cut  be  either  faint  or 
heavy.  After  all  the  overlaying  Is  done  the  last  sheet 
is  drawn  smoothly  and  evenly  over  the  cylinder,  and  the 
form  Is  ready  for  printing. 

Can!  overlaying  is  used  upon  illustrated  papers  and 
other  work  whore  much  pressure  and  much  ink  must  be 
had  in  particular  cases,  other  parts  being  graduated 
down,  although  there  is  hardly  enough  time  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  work  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  sheet  of  three, 
four  or  five  ply  cardboard  Is  affixed  to  the  packing.  The 
different  results  are  obtained  by  the  varying  thickness  of 
this  board.  Where  it  is  not  cut  away  at  all  is  the  fullest 
black ;  where  ono  thickness  is  cut  out  the  ordinary  black 
is  shown ;  when  two  arc  cut  out  the  ordinary  middle 
ground  is  left ;  but  when  more  is  detached  the  blanks 
or  light  spots  are  seen.  This  method  admits  of  great 
quickness,  and  when  an  error  has  been  committed  a  little 
patching  can  also  be  resorted  to. 

Both  underlaying  and  overlaying  seem  to  have  been 
known,  many  years  ago  ;  but  the  modern  method  of  con- 
sidering them  of  great  importance  was  plainly  a  long 
while  in  coming  to  maturity.  Very  little  Overlay  is  visi- 
ble in  the  Penny  Magazine  or  in  similar  work  of  the 
decade  between  1330  and  1840,  and  an  early  New  York 
price-list  asks  for  the  pressman  on  cut-work  only  sis  and 
a  quarter  cents  a  token  extra  pay,  thus  showing  that 
there  was  vory  littlo  time  occupied  in  making  ready. 
Adams,  the  engraver,  who  undertook  in  to  get  out 
an  illustrated  Bible  for  the  Harpers,  was  the  first  who 
spent  much  time  in  making  ready.  Since  that  time 
more  and  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  matter. 
Alvord,  a  New  York  printer,  who  in  his  day,  between 
1344  and  1870,  had  a  great  reputation,  had  a  number  of 
safes  full  of  overlays  whieh  lie  had  saved  after  using 
once,  expecting  to  use  them  again.  The  introduction 
of  dry  printing  and  of  surfaced  papers  enabled  great  ad- 
vances to  be  made  in  presswork,  and  with  each  advance 
a  more  perfect  make-ready  became  necessary.  The  chief 
illustrated  magazines  now  require  four  days  to  get  ready 
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a  form  when  largely  Illustrated  with  the  best  engravings ; 
minor  magazines  take  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  half.  The 
time  that  the  press  is  stopped  on  account  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  overlays  should  properly  be  charged  against  the 
job,  unless  an  increased  price  is  mimed  per  token  or  per 
thousand  for  this  very  reason,  or  unless  the  run  is  so  long 
that  die  original  preparation  becomes  insignificant.  If 
no  press  is  stopped  the  time  of  the  cutter  of  overlays 
should  bo  taken  and  doubled,  this  then  being  added  to 
the  bill.    See  TJhdekiiAY  and  Presbwokk. 

A  new  method  of  making  overlays  has  lately  been  at- 
tempted. It  is  practically  painting  the  foundation  sheet 
with  a  strong  paint  which  is  laid  most  thickly  on  the  spots 
where  the  full  blacks  are,  and  less  thickly  on  the  middle 
tints.  The  advantage  is  that  the  Overlay  Can  be  applied 
much  inoTe  quickly ;  but  thick  paint  would  be  apt  to 
crumble  and  break  under  pressure,  especially  if  there 
was  enough  dryer  in  it  to  enable  the  work  to  be  used  in 
a  few  minutes.  It  is  not  believed  that  this  method  has 
been  tried  in  tho  United  States. 

Overllne. — In  an  interlinear  translation  the  line  con- 
taining the  text  which  is  to  be  translated,  which  is  over 
the  gloss. 

Overplus, — The  plus  or  over  copies  of  a  definite 
number  in  printing. — JaaM. 

Overrunning. — Carrying  words  backward  or  for- 
ward in  correcting,  or  doing  the  same  with  portions  of 
columns  or  pages,  These  are  very  slow  operations,  It 
is  not  permissible  to  space  badly  in  order  to  insert  words 
ov  to  take  them  out,  and  therefore  eight,  ten  and  twenty 
lines  must  frequently  be  gone  Over  before  a  line  is  gained 
or  lost.  The  largest  space  allowable  on  ordinary  meas- 
ures inbookwork  is  two  three-em  spaces,  and  the  smallest 
is  a  five-cm  space.  On  work  where  these  alternatives  arc 
permitted  the  compositor  must  take  that  which  is  most 
as.  peditious.  If  the  paragraph  then  happens  to  be  rather 
widely  Spaced  and  the  amount  to  be  got  in  fa  no  more 
than  a  oouple  of  words,  it  will  generally  l>e  found  easiest 
to  take  In ;  but  if  there  is  half  a  line  and  the  matter  is  not 
widely  Spaced  it  would  be  quicker  to  drive  out.  A  little 
run-over  galley  would  be  very  convenient  for  this  pur- 
pose, a  number  of  grooves  being  in  it.  Nothing  is  per- 
missible in  ordinary  measures  in  ovoiTunning  which  is 
not  permitted  in  setting  i  n  the  first  place.  Ilair-spaem  jj, 
for  instance,  is  not  sanctioned.  On  daily  newspapers  it 
is  considered  proper  to  apace  as  widely  as  an  cm  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  in  on  Out  or  taking  out  n  doublet, 
Hunning  over  of  pages  must  be  done  witii  great  cure, 
particularly  if  they  are  imposed.  If  tho  furnituro  is  not 
wooden  and  there  arc  no  cuts,  it  would  be  bottcr  to  wet 
the  type,  although  this  is  against  the  customs  of  the 
trade.  Care  should  be  taken  in  overrunning  that  a 
break-line  does  not  come  at  the  head  of  a  page  or  column. 
All  of  the  other  minuthe  must  also  be  observed. 

Overseer. — A  foreman.  This  word,  as  applied  to  a 
printing-office,  is  English.  It  is  never  thus  used  in  tho 
United  States. 

Overtime.— Work  in  addition  to  tho  usual  number 
of  hours,  ThiB  Is  never  profitable  to  the  employer,  and 
rarely  to  the  workman,  as  he  loses  much  the  next  day. 
Overtime  should  be  charged  for  at  an  increased  price, 
both,  by  tho  employer  and  the  workman. 

Own  Faper.^A  book  is  said  to  have  a  proof  on  its 
own  paper  when  the  proof  is  taken  on  a  sheet  of  the  size 
and  quality  to  be  used  for  the  edition. 

Oxford. — This  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  great  univer- 
sities of  England,  where  printing  was  practiced  within  a 
year  of  its  introduction  id,  "Westminster.  There  is  in- 
deed a  St.  Jerome  at  Cambridge  which  declares  at  the 
end  that  it  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1467,  several  years 
before  Caiton  began.  In  1964  Richard  Atkyns  of  Lon- 
don declared  in  a  book  which  he  then  issued  that  Fred- 
erick Corsellis,  an  under-workman  for  Gutenberg,  had 
been  a  printer  at  Oxford  at  a  very  early  period.   He  Said 
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that  when  the  art  of  printing  made  some  noise  in  Europo 
Thomas  Bourchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  moved 
King  Henry  YI.  to  use  all  possible  means  to  procure  it 
to  be  brought  to  England.  The  king  approving  the 
proposal  dispatched  Robert  Turnour  (who  was  then 
master  of  the  robes  and  high  in  favor  with  the  king) 
into  Flanders,  furnished  with  money  for  the  purpose. 
One  thousand  mar  its  were  judged  necessary,  towards 
which  sum  the  archbishop  contributed  three  hundred. 
Tumour  took  as  his  assistant  William  Caxton,  a  man  of 
abilities  and  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  these  two 
found  means  to  bribe  and  entice  over  into  England  one 
Frederick  Oorsellis,  an  under-workman  in  the  printing- 
house  at  Haarlem,  where  John  Gutenberg  had  lately  in- 
vented the  art,  and  was  then  personally  at  work.  Oor- 
sellis was  immediately  sent  down  to  Oxford  under  a 
guard  to  prevent  his  escape  and  to  oblige  him  to  the 
performance  of  his  contract.  He  produced  the  book 
above  mentioned,  but  without  any  name  of  the  printer. 

The  assertion  of  Atkyns  rested  upon  an  alleged  rec- 
ord at  Lambeth,  which  has  not  since  been  seen  by  any 
writer.  The  event  must  have  happened  before  1459,  for 
Edward  IY,  was  proclaimed  in  that  year,  yet.  no  fruits 
followed  until  1447,  eight  years  after.  Both  Caxton  and 
Junius  are  silent  as  to  this  transaction,  although  the  lat- 
ter had  the  strongest  Interest  to  use  the  story,  as  it  re- 
dounds to  the  credit  of  Holland.  A  biographer  of  Arch- 
bishop Bourchier  living  Shortly  after  does  not  allude  to 
the  matter,  although  it  would  have  been,  if  true,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  of  the  prelate's 
Jife.  We  know  from  court  documents  that  Gutenberg 
was  not  in  Haarlem  at  about  the  time  given,  for  he  was 
in  Mentz,  There  was  besides  a  reason  why  Atkyns 
should  fabricate  such  a  story.  He  was  engaged  in  an 
expensive  suit  at  law  with  the  Company  of  Stationery, 
and  desired  to  show  that  their  privileges  were  usurpa- 
tions, the  credit  of  printing  in  England  first  belonging 
to  the  king,  from  whom  lie  bad  a  license  to  do  things 
which,  conflicted  With  them.  Nothing  additional  has 
ever  been  known  of  Oorsellis  OTthc  Oxford  claim.  There 
was,  however,  the  date  In  tho  book ;  but  a  wrong  imprint 
is  not  uncommon,  and  it  is  easy  for  a  letter  to  drop  out 
on  its  way  to  press.  If  an  X  is  added  tho  St  Jerome  will 
bo  the  first  production  in  regular  order  of  the  Oxford 
press,  being  followed  the  next  year  by  two  books,  one 
on  Original  Bin.  The  printers  of  these  years  arc  known. 
They  were  Theodoric  liood,  a  German  from  Cologne,  and 
Thomas  Hunte,  an  Englishman.  Rood  was  alone  till 
1482,  taking  tlunte  into  partnership  in  that  year.  Dur- 
ing the  first  eight  yeaTS  they  printed  fifteen  books  and 
used  seven  different  kinds  of  typo.  One  peculiarity 
about  the  St.  Jerome  is  that  the  capital  Q  is  always 
turned  sidewiso,  as :  £>.  Later  books  use  it  correctly. 
Between  1486  and  1517  no  books  from  Oxford  are  known. 
In  1517  John  Scolar,  a  German,  printed  a  few  books,  and 
continued  through  tho  next  year,  but  stopped  in  1J519, 
Printing  also  ceased  at  about  this  time  in  Cambridge, 
York,  Tavistock,  St,  Albans,  Canterbury  and  Worcester, 
which  Bagf  Ord  attributes  to  Cardinal  Wolscy's  interfer- 
ence. In  1585  printing  was  resumed  in  Oxford.  The 
Earl  of  Leicester  presented  a  pross,  and  the  university 
made  n  grant  of  £190.  Under  Joseph  Barnes,  the  first 
university  printer,  the  press  rapidly  rose  to  prominence. 


It  had  much  good  Greek  type  from  the  beginning.  A 
particularly  splendid  example  of  this  character,  which 
had  appeared  in  an  edition  of  St,  Ckryaostom  at  Eton 
in  1610-18,  was  added  to  the  treasures  of  this  printing- 
house  soon  after,  It  was  of  great  primer  size,  with  many 
ligatures.  Archbishop  lnua  in  1633  gave  direct  encour- 
agement to  the  press.  In  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  the 
learned  Orientalist,  was  appointed  archi-typOgraphus, 
and  in  lo67  Dr.  John  Fell  presented  a  complete  type- 
foundry.  This  is  the  person  of  whom  the  linos  were 
written  "I  do  not  love  thee,  Dr.  Fell,"  &c.  In  1677 
other  gifts  of  type  and  matrices  were  made  by  Francis 
Junius.  For  the  last  two  hundred  years  this  press  has 
been  issuing  works,  many  of  them  costly  and  some  of 
a  kind  so  unremuneratlve  that  they  would  have  been 
printed  nowhere  else.  The  University  Press  >it  Oxford 
is  a  printing-office,  a  type-foundry  and  a  publishing 
house.  In  flic  latter  capacity  it  provided,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  similar  press  at  Cambridge,  for  tho  ex- 
penses attending  the  late  revision  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
from  these  two  offices  was  issued  the  first  edition  of 
that  work.  The  standard  of  correctness  and  high  ac- 
curacy in  proof-reading,  and  the  presentation  of  the 
learned  side  of  printing  there  attained,  have  been  accom- 
plished more  completely  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  English-speaking  world,  and  all 
Other  printers  are  indebted  to  them  on  this  account,  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  as  showing  the  conservatism  tooth  of 
Englishmen  and  printer's,  that  tins  offico  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  tho  Bible  side  and  the  other  the  learned 
side,  in  which  the  types  arc  not  alike  in  length.  They 
agree  neither  with  each  other  nor  with  any  other  British 
standard.  The  Bible  side  height  is  slightly  above  the 
ordinary  English  height,  but  the  Learned  Bide  height  is 
about  the  same  as  the  French  height.  The  latter  office 
is  commonly  known  as  the  Clarendon  Press,  and  the 
former  as  the  University  Press.  Both  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  one  person,  Horace  Hart.  The  building  has  a 
frontage  of  stone  350  feet  in  length,  and  there  are  two 
wings,  each  about  SO0  feet  long.  There  is  a  fine  entrance, 
adorned  with  Corinthian  cohunns.  This  loads  into  a 
pleasant  quadrangle,  with  green  turf  and  fine  old  trees, 
and  having  In  the  centre  a  largo  fountain,  The  Univer- 
sity Press  makes  its  own  paper,  ink,  type,  stereotypes 
and  electrotypes,  and  maintains  a  complete  engineering 
establishment  for  making  and  repairing  machinery,  ft 
owns  three  paper  mills.  Many  platon  machines  (somo- 
what  similar  to  tho  American  Adams)  are  still  used  in 
its  pressroom.  Wetting  down  is  done  in  a  peculiar  way. 
The  paper  is  laid  out  in  piles  on  a  revolving  table. 
There  is  a  reservoir  overhead,  and  a  boy  plays  on  each 
successive  portion  of  paper  with  a  hose  having  a  sort  of 
waterpot  rose  at  one  end.  Sheets  are  dried  on  lines 
strung  aero  S3  rooms.  Most  work  is  executed  in  the 
Bible  department  from  movable  types,  instead  of  from 
stereotypes  or  electrotypes,  Consequently  there  la  much 
material.  One  quarto  Bible  requires  twenty  tons  of  type. 
There  is  a  font  of  Chinese,  requiring  about  five  thousand 
pounds.  Steam-printing  or  machine-printing  was  intro- 
duced there  in  1834.  There  aje  several  other  printing- 
offices  in  Oxford  and  a  number  of  newspapers . 

Oxford  Comers.— Borders  with  mortised  corners, 
thus :  + , 
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k  THE  sixteenth  letter  in  English.  The  capital 
aud  amiill  lcfcLer  hair  much  resemblance.  It 
Is  not  among  those  oliaracters  most  used, 
lu  the  lower  case  it  is  a  descending  letter, 
and  "when  revei'aed  docs  not  differ  greatly 
from  a  d  except  hy  having  a  serif  extend  completely 
across  the  long  body  mark,  while  in  the  d  it  is  oidy  found 
at  one  side.  By  apprentices  it  is  easily  mixed  with  q, 
which  looks  like  p  when  scon  in  a  looking-glass.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  expression  of  minding  your  p's  and 
q's  comes  from  this.  In  Low  Latin  P  signified  according 
to  llgotion  100,  but  according  u>  liaronius  7.  In  music 
p.  signifies  piano  (softly),  S,  P.  &,  p.  is  an  abbreviation 
for  St.  Peter  aud  St.  Paul,  a3  on  the  Papal  seals.  On 
medals  P.  stands  for  various  names  of  persons,  places 
and  qualities,  as  pater,  populus,  pius,  perpetuus,  pon- 
tifcx,  proconsul,  &c.;  P.  P.,  pater  patrire ;  S.  P.  Q.  It,, 
Scnatus  Populusquo  Romanus ;  P.  M„  Pontifex  iVlaxi- 
mus ;  C.  P.,  Constantinopolis.  In  speaking  about  books 
p.  is  an  abbreviation  for  paget  and  pp.  for  pages ;  the 
latter  is  used  In  German  as  a  sign  for  &c.  Tlic  Arabians 
have  no  p,  and  neither  liuve  Hie  Hebrews,  who  use  a  ph 
instead.  On  vialting-caiils  p.  p.  c,  p.  f.  s,  a.,  or  p.  d.  a. 
we  tthbreviations  for  pour  prendre  eongG,  pour  fairo 
scs  adieus,  or  pour  dire  adieu,  and  signify  the  taking 
of  leave.  L,  P.  in  printing  is  an  abbreviation  for  long 
primer  ;  8.  P.  for  small  pica,  and  &.  P.  for  great  primer. 

Pacchettista  (Iia.1.), — A  compositor  who  makes  up 
type  into  pages. 

Paoorietto  (Ital.), — Lines  matlc  up  together  so  that 
they  may  be  taken  off  the  compositor's  galley.  They 
are  not  pages,  ready  to  go  on  the  stone,  but  must  lie  re- 
turned to  the  galley  to  be  made  up. 

Paechettoni  (Ital,). — A  certain  number  of  packets 
or  pacchetti  joined  together  to  be  proved  aud  collected. 

Packer. — The  warehouseman  specially  told  off  for 
packing  up  work. — Jac&bi. 

Pad. — A  quantity  of  paper  of  the  sumo  elxe,  gummed 
or  glued  together  at  one,  two  or  thit:e  sides,  so  that  a 
pcrfeotly  (lat,  level  surface  may  be  user!  to  write  on,  the 
sheet  being  then  torn  oil.  It  has  been  much  used  to 
economize  waste  places  of  paper,  It  may  be  printed  or 
imprinted. 

Fadeloup,  Alitoine  Michel,  a  celebrated  French 
binder,  who  between  1730  and  175&  produced  a  number 
of  line  bindings  which  liave  never  been  surpassed  in  sym- 
metry and  elegance.  He  improved  on  both  Boyei-  and 
Du  Seuil  by  adding  a  number  of  small  ornamental  de- 
tails, which  liave  been  Imitated  or  copied  by  all  of  his 
successors. 

Facje. — One  side  of  a  leaf ;  the  quantity  of  matter 
made  up  at  one  tunc,  and  which  is  encircled  by  margin 
on  all  sides.  It  consists  of  a  folio  or  head-line,  some- 
times with  reading  and  sometimes  without,  a  blank- 
line,  the  text,  and  a  blank-line  which  contains  the  sig- 
nature whenever  that  occurs.  If  the  folio  lias  only  the 
page  number  that  figure  Is  placed  in  the  centre,  but  if  it 
has  a  caption  the  latter  takes  its  place,  and  the  paging 
is  at  the  right  or  left,  as  the  page  happens  t*  bo  odd  or 
even.  The  style  most  commonly  followed  for  the  head- 
ing for  many  yeara  was  to  make  use  of  small  capitals, 
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but  Italic  capitals  of  a  smaller  sine  arc  now  much  em- 
ployed, as  well  as  Italic  lower-euse  letters  capitalized 
of  the  same  size  as  tho  text  or  sometimes  larger.  The 
blank-line  beneath  is  tho  size  of  the  text  in  ordinary 
work,  but  In  some  it  is  diminished.  If  the  page  is  lead- 
ed a  laid  Is  inserted  there  also.  Some  times  a  brass  rule 
passes  across  the  page,  but  this  has  now  become  old 
fashioned.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  is  the  foot-line, 
consisting  of  quadrats  of  tho  same  body  that  is  used, 
above,  and  with  a  lead  between  it  and  the  other  matter 
if  that  is  leaded.  Tlic  width  of  the  pjige  is  us  to  the 
length,  In  moat  approved  octavos,  as  4  is  to  7;  but  in 
duodecimos  and  quartos  the  width  is  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length,  being  nearly  as  3  to  5.  Pew  pages  ai-e 
now  made  up  double  the  lengtli  of  tho  measure.  Some 
offices  have  a  rule  that  the 
hypothennse  nf  the  page,  or 
a  line  drawn  from  one  corner 
diagonally  to  another  cor- 
ner, shall  bo  the  square  root 
of  tho  sums  of  the  square  of 
the  base  and  altitude  of  the 
page,  Tint  is,  if  tho  page  is 
four  inelies  wide  its  length 
must  be  such  that  the  line 
drawn  from  the  corners  diag- 
onally opposite  shall  be  eight 
indies  long.  This  would 
uaiko  the  problem,  allowing 
a  to  be  tire  width,  or  four 
inches;  and  &  the  hypothe- 
nusc,  or  eight  inches,  to  find 
the  viduo  of  x,  or  the  length.  t*qx. 
If  a*  equals  1(1  and  ¥  equals 

64,  as  we  flud  would  be  the  case,  the  answer  is  that  the 
length  is  tlic  root  of  the  difference  between  10  aud  64, 
or  ^48.  This  Is  as  nearly  as  wo  can  make  It  7.  Prac- 
tically this  is  worked  out  in  a  printing-office  by  laying  a 
lead  at  the  end  of  the  galley  and  then  taking  a  number 
of  loads  of  the  same  measurement,  letting  them  rest 
agiiinst  a  cut,  and  pushing  them  down  the  galley  o  little 
distance,  Take  two  leads  of  the  same  length,  placing 
them  end  to  end,  having  the  same  direction.  Let  tlic 
farther  end  of  one  touch  the  inner  comer  of  the  galley 
and  the  end  of  the  other  touch  the  outside  of  the  fust 
lend  down  the  galley,  and  the  proper  length  of  the  page 
is  shown. 

Page -Cord, — A  particular  kind  of  coid,  of  small 
size,  used  for  tying  up  pages  of  tyiw.  It  should  be  both 
strong  anil  flexible,  and  in  size  should  not  exceed  the 
twentieth  of  iin  inch  in  diameter, 

Fage-Ganfre. — A  piece  of  notched  vcglet  used  for 
making  up  pages  to  a  uniform  length. 

Fa^e  Hangs. — When  a  form  is  badly  locked  up  the 
comera  of  the  pages  got  out  of  square  and  are  said  to 
hang. — Juctibt, 

Page  Paper.— Pieces  of  still  paper  or  wrapper  upon 
which  pages  of  typo  are  placed  m  order  to  release  gal- 
leys. 

Pacre  Padre  (Fr.j. — Even  page ;  la  belle  page,  the 
odd  page, 
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P&gina  (Ital,  and  Sp,). — -A.  page.  In  Italian,  how- 
ever, there  is  HO  ocoent. 

Fagitla  Cortn  O  Lang  a  (Ital.), — A  short  or  long 
page, 

Fagina  Dispart  (Ital.}. — The  lirst  page  of  a  signa- 
ture ;  odd  page. 

Pagination. — The  paging  of  a  book. 

Fagine  Blanche  (Ital.). — The  pages  which,  contain 
do  characters. 

Paging  Ink. — A  special  ink  made  for  paging  or 
numbering  machines, 

Faging-Machines, — Mechanical  apparatus  for  au- 
tomatic numbering,  used  on  blank-books  or  tickets. 

Faglnieren(<Jcr,). — To  number  the  pages,  To  num- 
ber leaves  is  called  folirrcn. 

Painters'  Etchings. — Etchings  made  by  persons 
■who  are  not  professional  engravers,  the  needle  and  aqua- 
fortis only  being  used. 

Fair  of  Cases- — The  two  cases  of  typo,  upper  and! 
lower  respectively,  aro  said  to  be  a  pair. 

Pale  Color. — When  the  sheets  are  worked  off  with 
too  little  ink. 

Paleatina  (Bp.). — Condensed  antique  letter.  In 
Italy,  body  34  of  the  Italian  series,  which  is  equal  to  a 
combined  pica  and  English  in  our  scries. 
Paleta,  (Sp.).— Palette,  Ink-knife. 
Palimpsest,  also  Codex  RescriptuB. — The  name 
given  to  a  parchment  or  other  piece  of  writing  material 
from  which,  after  it  had  been  written  upon,  the  first 
writing  was  wholly  or  in  part  removed  for  the  purpose 
of  using  the  page  for  writing  upon  a  second  time.  Many 
manuscripts  of  el  aSsiCEd  writers  were  thus  treated  during 
the  Middle  Ages.   The  text  of  some  of  these  has  since 
been  recovered  by  washing  or  nibbing  off  the  secondary 
writing  and  fresnoning  up  tlie  original  by  chemicals, 
finally  tracing  it  over  with  new  ink, 
Pallet- — The  tool  used  for  finishing  across  backs. 
Pallet  Knife. — An  article  used  for  taking  ink  from 
the  can  arid  for  spreading  it  on  the  table,  or  for  mixing 
purposes, 
Falmear  (Sp.). — To  plane  (a  form). 
Palmer,  Front  W.(  the  Public  Prititer  at  "Well- 
ington, was  bom  in  Manchester,  Dearborn  County,  led,, 
on  October  11,  1837.   At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he 
became  an  apprentice  in  the  printing-office  of  Adolphus 

Fletcher,  publisher  of 
the  Journal  in  Jumes- 
tOwn,  Chautauqua 
County,  N.  Y,;  served 
tho  full  term  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship ;  worked 
one  year  as  a  journey- 
man in  the  office  of  J. 
&  E,  Winchester,  pub- 
lishers of  the  New 
World,  IS ew  York  city ; 
returned  to  Jameatow  u 
and  served  something 
more  than  a  year  in  tho 
double  capacity  of  edi- 
tor of  the  paper  and 
foreman  of  the  office  ; 
purchased  a  half  Inter- 
est in  the  paper,  which 
he  retained  for  a  period 
of  about  ten  years, 
meantime  having  editorial  charge  of  the  paper.  In  1858 
ho  sold  his  interest  in  the  Journal  establishment  and  re- 
moved to  Dubuque,  la,,  where  in  connection  with  E.  F. 
Unham  he  became  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Dally  and 
Weekly  Times  of  that  city.  In  1860  he  was  elected  State 
Printer  of  Iowa,  and  in  the  spring  of  1931  purchased  the 
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Iowa  State  Register,  published  at  Pes  Moines,  which  up 
to  that  time,  had  been  issued  only  as  a  weekly.  Mr. 
Palmer  established  a  daily  edition  of  that  journal,  which 
■was  continued  thereafter.  He  was  elected  for  four  suc- 
cessive terms  as  State  Printer,  and  in  1868  was  elected 
as  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Des  Moines  Dis- 
trict. He  served  four  years  in  that  capacity,  and  in  1878 
removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  became  one  of  the  owners 
and  editor-in-chief  of  the  Inter  Ocean  of  that  city.  In 
the  spring  of  1ST}  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant 
postmaster  of  Chicago,  which  office  he  held  until  June, 
1885,  In  18SH  he  was  appointed  Public  Printer  by  Presi- 
dent Hai-rison  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  tit  this  writing 
(April,  1393)  I*  the  Incumbent  of  that  office. 

Palmer,  Samuel,  a  printer  of  Loudon,  who  brought 
out  a  History  of  Printing  in  quarto,  He  engaged  to 
assist  him  in  the  historical  part  a  man  named  Papiat,  a 
broken  Irish  bookseller,  of  whom  he  liad  a  great  opinion, 
Pupiat,  however,  (lid  nothing  except  to  delude  Palmer 
with  fair  promises.  He  finally  found  he  must  get  some 
one  else,  and  George  Psalmanazar,  whose  bold  forgery 
of  a  History  of  Formosa,  Including  a  specimen  of  its  lan- 
guage and  the  rules  of  its  grammar,  will  forever  render 
him  notorious,  took  held  and  finished  it.  In  the  mean- 
time Palmer,  who  was  to  have  written  the  practical  part, 
went  into  bankruptcy  and  died,  and  that  part  of  the  book 
which  Psalmanazar  had  written  was  brought  out  at  the 
expense  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Palmer  served  his 
time  with  Jolm  Uuntou,  and  it  was  In  Palmers  office 
that  Franklin  worked  for  a  while.  His  death  was  in 
173S. 

Palo  (Sp.,.— Stem  of  a  letter  j  de  palo  redondo,  round 
or  Scotch  faced ;  de  palo  ehnpudo,  lean  fciued, 

Palaminaa  (Sp.).— Brackets  to  support  galleys,  or 
for  other  purposes. 

Pales  de  Cargar  or  de  Altura  (Sp,), — Bearers. 

PalOs  de  Imposioicjn.  (Sp.). — Furniture  (for  im- 
position). 

Pamphlet. — Any  work  which  does  not  exceed  five 
sheets,  and  which  is  usually  done  up  In  a  paper  wrapper. 
An  extra  Charge  on  composition  Is  involved  for  this  class 

of  work.— Jawbt.  The  preceding  definition  Is  according 
to  the  London  usage,  and  would  make  a  pamphlet,  strict- 
ly considered,  amount  to  no  more  than  eighty  pages ;  but 
in  the  United  States  the  word  has  a  much  w filer  extent, 
and  would  include  any  unbound  book  which  was  toler- 
ably thin,  particularly  If  there  was  no  intention  of  bind- 
ing It.  There  is  usually  no  extra  charge  for  composition 
of  such  works  In  America,  Although  from  the  lose  of  time 
In  malting  them  up  and  fitting  the  furniture  there  might 
very  well  be. 

Panel. — 1.  Tho  space  between  the  bands  La  book- 
binding. It  is  also  applied  to  beveled  and  sunk  sides. 
3.  In  composition  a  design  which  is  inclosed  between 
four  rules. 

Fanelinw.— An  effect  produced  by  shapes  or  forms 
of  wood  worked  under  the  leather  in  binding.  A  Bome- 
what  similar  result  is  attained  with  stamps  and  dies. 

Pantograph, — An  instrument  for  drawing  on  a  re- 
duced or  enlarged  scale.  The  principle  is  that  a  lever 
touches  at  two  points  simultaneously,  one  with  a  abort 
arm  on  an  object  if  it  is  to  be  reproduced  on  an  enlarged 
scale,  wlille  the  long  arm  touches  the  replica.  The  con- 
verse is  the  practice  if  a  large  object  is  to  be  reproduced 
on  a  smaller  scale.  The  end  which  is  to  make  the  repro- 
duction has  a  knife  or  cutting  instrument  if  a  design  is 
to  be  engraved ;  and  it  has  a  pen  or  pencil  if  it  only 
copies  a  drawing.  Of  the  former  class  Is  the  machine 
used  to  cut  wood-type,  A  type  is  properly  secured  in 
one  place  and  a  piece  of  wood,  type  high,  in  another. 
The  edges  of  the  letter  are  carefully  traced  at  one  end ; 
at  the  other  is  a  rotary-cutter  or  routing-machine,  which 
cuts  away  all  of  the  surface  which  is  uot  needed. 
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Papa  (Ital.), — "  Dead  horse,"  Work  which  has  been 
paid  for  in  anticipation,  and  coinsequently  that  from 
which  the  compositor  ain  get  nothing  in  the  future, 

PapeL  Picado  (Sp,), — Stained  or  mildewed  paper. 

Paper. — A  materia]  usually  manufactured  in  thin 
sheets,  formed  of  vegetable  fibre,  and  depending  upon 
the  quality  of  such  fibres  to  felt  or  interlace  themselves 
together.  All  vegetable  fibres  em  be  used  for  making 
paper,  but  these  are  the  strongest  which  are  least  brittle 
and  in  which  the  interlacing  is  the  moat  complete .  Taper 
is  manufactured  most  largely  of  linen  or  cotton  rags, 
hemp,  jute,  esparto,  straw  and  wood,  alone  Or  mixed 
with  each  other  or  with  other  substances,  and  hy  the 
differences  in  these  materials,  the  blenching  and  Color- 
ing substances  and  the  method  of  making  present;  many 
appearances,  It  is  employed  in  many  arts, cut  its  largest 
and  best  known  use  is  as  a  material  upon  which  to  print 
and  write.    See  Papee-Makim, 

Paper  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  the  an- 
cients, whose  writings  were  upon  parchment,  vellum, 

Snpyrus  and  to.  Had  the  inhabitants  of  Euro™  la  the 
[iddle  Age*  been  as  solicitous  about  booh*  find  knowl- 
edge as  wore  the  liomnns  at  tlio  time  of  Augustus  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  have  obtained  materials 
upon  which  to  write.  The  papyrus  which  supplied  the 
first  approach  to  modern  paper  was  an  aquatic  plant 
growing  in  Egypt,  and  paper  made  from  it  was  manu- 
factured in  large  quantities  m  that  country .  Herodotus, 
who  lived  nearly  rive  hundred  years  before  tho  Christian 
era,  states  that  it  was  used  as  a  material  upon  which  to 
write  long  before  hie  time,  Some  papyrus  manuscripts 
have  been  found  which  appeared  to  be  severid  thousand 
years  old, 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  time  paper  as  now  known  was 
first  made.  It  probably  came  from  the  East.  Pates  have 
been  assigned  as  early  as  104  A.  D.,  but  it  is  undoubted 
that  it  was  known  in  Europe  before  tlie  invasion  of  Eng- 
land hy  Wlllisim  the  Coniiuererin  1066.  Paper-mills  wore 
in  operation  In  France,  Germany  and  Italy  by  the  year 
1300,  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  have  had  paper  in  use 
for  many  centuries.  Paper  was  largely  used  for  playing- 
cards  a  century  before  the  invention  of  printing,  and 
another  use  for  it  was  found  in  the  block  books,  which 
preceded  Gutenberg's  invention  by  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  The  i  mpro vement  of  pn  iiting  caused  a  greatly 
increased  demand  for  paper,  and -mills  were  started  every- 
where in  Europe.  The  earliest  calls  for  anything  except 
printing  and  writing  which  caused  an  increased  manu- 
facture were  those  for  wall-paper  and  for  wrapping,  both 
of  which  are  still  Very  large  parts  of  the  total  product. 
Wrapping-paper  preceded  the  other, 

It  is  generally  Mieved  that  a  person  named  Tate  built 
the  first  paper-mill  in  England  at  l>artford,  In  Kent,  in 
14BS.  Paper,  however,  was  then  made  much  better  in 
Holland  and  France  than  in  England,  and  so  continued 
for  two  centuries.  In  1660  official  documents  state  that 
there  was  neither  white  writing-paper  nor  printing-paper 
manufactured  in  the  kingdom.  Brown  paper  was  the 
chief  paper  produced.  Within  five  years  from  the  time 
When  the  manufacture  of  white  paper  was  first  regularly 
prosecuted  In  tlie  mother  country  a  mill  was  established 
in  the  American  colonies. 

Paper  was  first  manufactured  in  America  in  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia.  William  Bradford,  the  printer,  found 
a  paper-maker  among  the  immigrants  to  that  city,  and 
in  conjunction  with  four  of  his  neighbors  established  a 
paper-mill  InCrermiratown,  which  the  Rlttcnhouse  family 
conducted  for  several  generations,  Bradford  also  estab- 
lished the  second  paper-mil  1,  at  JilLsahetuport,  N,  J.  The 
first  mill  in  Kcw  England  was  at  Milton,  on  the  Nepon- 
aot  Kiver,  in  Massachusetts,  a  little  below  the  head  of 
tidewater.  This  was  what  is  known  sis  a  tide-mill,  power 
being  gained  from  tlie  head  derived  from  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide.  On  September  IS,  1738,  the  Goneral 
Court  of  Massachusetts  granted  to  Daniel  Henchman, 


Gillam  Phillips,  Benjamin  Faneuil,  Thomas  Hancock 
and  Henry  Dering  the  privilege  of  erecting  this  mill. 
In  the  first  fifteen  months  they  wore  to  make  one  hun- 
dred and  foity  reams  of  brown  paper  and  sixty  reams 
of  printing-paper.  In  tile  third  year  they  were  to  make 
writing-paper  In  addition. 

Two  other  early  American  paper-mills  were  those  in 
Delaware  County,  Pa.,  ono  built  by  Thomas  Willcos, 
where-  the  paper  which  was  used  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  the  manufacture  of  paper  money  was  made,  and 
the  other  by  the  Dunkards  m  Ephrata.  The  first  mill 
in  New  York  colony  was  at  Iioslyn,  Hugh  Oaine  being 
concerned  in  It ;  and  very  soon  after  one  was  begun  in 
the  eity  of  New  York  on  land  leased  from  Trinity  Church. 
Franklin  helped  to  establish  about  eighteen  paper-mills. 
In  170ft  there  were  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Delaware  forty  mills,  manufacturing  to  the  extent  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  annually.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  paper  was  one  of  tlie  articles  upon  which 
a  duty  was  levied  by  Parliament,  Against  which  the  col- 
onists protested.  Chlorine,  which  has  rendered  so  im- 
portant a  service  in  tlie  manufacture  of  paper,  was  dis- 
covered in  1774,  and  us  soon  as  its  availability  was  found 
out  by  paper-mnlters  was  immediately  put  to  use,  greatly 
Increasing  the  whiteness  of  the  product.  All  paper  be- 
fore this  was  dingy  in  color.  In  1787  there  were  many 
mills  everywhere,  TJie  ordinary  size  then  was  two  vats 
eacb.  Such  a  mill  employed  ten  men  and  as  many  boys 
and  girls.  It  required  a  capital  of  about  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  could  produce  from  two  to  three  thousand 
reams  annually,  worth  from  three  to  three  and  a  half 
dollars  a  ream.  The  size  of  the  sheet  of  paper  was 
about  three-quarters  of  that  of  medium,  or,  say,  IE  by  30. 
Large  mills  had  four  vats.  The  trituration  of  the  rags 
for  the  pulp  was  performed  by  beating  them  in  mortars 
or  troughs,  in  which  pestles  or  stampers  were  employed. 
These  were  superseded  by  the  rag-engine  or  Hollander, 
so  called,  which  was  invented  in  Holland  about  the 
middlo  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  which  is  still 
employed  in  paper-making.  Tho  paper  made  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  industry  was  sent  to  market  un- 
bleached and  uncalendered.  Several  days  were  required 
to  produce  a  sample  of  dry,  finished  p:iper.  The  speed 
of  working  with  tlie  same  number  of  help  increased 
twenty-four  times  In  the  half  century  before  1848.  It 
has,  of  course,  been  groatlyaugmentcd  since  then. 

Since  1810,  when  Isaiah  Thomas  published  Ms  History 
of  Printing,  there  have  been  available  statistics  of  the 
growth  of  the  American  paper  trade.  In  that  year  for- 
eign paper  was  still  imported,  but  the  greatest  propor- 
tion of  paper  consumed  was  made  in  the  United  States. 
There  were  twenty-one  mills  in  this  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware  alone,  and 
ten  in  only  five  counties  of  New  York  and  Maryland. 
Kleven  of  the  mills  had  together  a  capital  of  $300,000 
and  180  workmen,  and  made  annually  $150,  OtX)  worth 
of  paper.  Five  years  prior  to  this  a  dealer  in  paper 
appeared  in  Kew  York ;  in  1913  there  were  two,  and  ten 
years  later  five  or  sis.  Before  that  time  printers  were 
obliged  to  hold  laTgc  stocks  of  paper  in  the  winter  sea- 
son. The  consumption  of  paper  in  New  York  or  Phil- 
adelphia in  1312,  the  two  cities  then  being  about  equal 
in  size,  would  not  have  exceeded  one  hundred  small 
reams  daily,  each  probably  not  weighing  over  eighteen 
pounds.  There  was  very  little  variety  in  sizes,  and  there 
were  only  three  Common  makes — a  heavy  wrapping 
paper,  a  thin  paper  in  which  to  wrap  up  neat  articles  of 
attire  or  the  choicer  kinds  of  food,  and  a  book  or  news 
paper.  To  this  the  letter-mills  added  a  fourth,  a  hard, 
heavy  paper,  but  with  very  little  polish.  In  1816  the 
flTst  steam  paper-mill  went  into  operation  at  Pittsburg. 
It  employed  forty  persons  and  tinned  out  $30,000  worth 
of  paper  annuity.  In  1817  the  first  cylinder  machino 
for  making  paper  was  put  into  operation.  It  was  de- 
signed by  Thomas  Gilpin,  and  wag  employed  in  his  mills 
on  the  Brandywine.  Tho  total  manufacture  in  the 
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United  States  in  1330  was  supposed  to  be  worth  about 
$3,000,000. 

In  18B5  the  manufacture  of  paper  byFourdrinier  ma- 
chinery began  at  Springfield,  Mass.  Three  years  later 
the  newspapers  of  the  whole  Union  were  estimated  to 
consume  104,400  roams  of  paper  yearly,  worth  $500,000, 
and  those  of  New  York.  15,000  reams,  worth  four  to  five 
dollars  a.  ream.  The  whole  paper  manufacture  was  esti- 
mated to  have  a  value  of  $6,000,000,  and  to  employ  up- 
wards of  ten  thousand  persons.  Large  q  uautlticsi  ot  rags 
were  imported  from  Germany  and  IWy.  Straw  paper 
began  to  be  somewhat  extensively  used  for  wrapping  in 
Philadelphia.  It  was  also  employed  in  printing  Niles's 
Weekly  ttcgister,  being  regarded  as  the  best  and  cheap- 
est paper  then  made  for  that  purpose.  It  was  princi- 
pally made  at  Chambersburg  by  machinery,  and  cost  less 
than  two  dollars  a  ream,  imperial  size. 

The  production  of  paper  in  the  United  States  Of  Amer- 
ica in  I860  wus  valued  at  £10,197,177.  There  were  443 
mills,  having  a  capital  of  $7,300,384,  and  using  material* 
to  the  value  of  $5,555,929.  The  number  of  male  hands 
was  3,885,  and  of  female  hands  S,fl50.  During  the  suc- 
ceeding decade  was  first  Introduced  largely  and  perma- 
nently for  news  purposes  some  other  material  than  cot- 
ton rags.  The  Philadelphia  Ledger  was  printed  in  1858 
on  straw  paper,  and  the  Albany  Evening  Journal  ou  the 
same  kind  of  paper  in  1856.  Basswood  had  been  used 
by  Matthew  Lyon  in  Vermont  before  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  and  other  mills  occasionally  tried  other  sub- 
stances. Wood  as  a  material  for  pulp  -was  made  the 
subject  of  a  patent  in  1830,  and  in  l&M  Messrs.  Watt 
&  Burgess,  of  London,  took  out  a  pittent  in  the  United 
States.    Successive  improvements  lutve  brought  up  the 

Eroduct  to  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence.  While, 
owever,  straw  was  used  largely  at  the  time  of  the  civil 
war,  the  extensive  use  of  wood  did  not  begin  until  after 
the  close  of  the  war.  The  total  product  of  paper  in  1860 
was  valued  at  $81 ,216,803.  Tt  is  noteworthy  that  be- 
tween 1340  and  1930  paper  and  pasteboard  were  used  for 
making  many  articles  which  hud  before  been  made  on  a 
very  email  scale  or  else  were  unknown.  Job  printing 
too,  was  almost  entirely  the  creation  of  these  years,  and 
lithography  was  much  extended,  "both,  requiring  vast 
amounts  of  paper. 

The  earliest  use  of  paper  that  we  know  of  in  the  United 
States  was  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  soon  after  Daye  began 
printing,  A  Bible  was  there  printed  on  pot  psiper,  nearly 
equivalent  to  foolscap,  and  which  was  worth  six  shU  lings 
a  ream.  This  at  ten  pounds  to  the  ream  would  be  fifteen 
cents  n  pound,  The  common  price  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  waB  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  dollars 
a  ream,  these  reams  probably  weighing  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  pounds.    This  would  bo  about  twenty  cents  a 
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pound.  After  the  Introduction  of  machinery  book  and 
news  papers  steadily  fell  in  price,  the  latter  being  held 
in  1855  at  eight  cents  a  pound.  Statistics  are  not  avail- 
able for  the  years  after  hand-paper  went  out  until  about 
1S50.    When  the  civil  war  began  values  increased,  as 


rags  were  difficult  to  obtain,  Common  nows  reached 
twenty-two  cents  a  pound,  book-paper  thirty-flvc  cents, 
and  first-rate  writing-paper  cost  sixty  cents. 

The  differences  between  the  prices  then  and  now  are 
very  great.  A  table  is  given  showing  the  prices  in  cents 
per  pound  of  the  most  usual  varieties  on  May  38, 1865, 
as  corrected  by  Charles  Magarge  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  on  March  4,  1863,  as  corrected  by  the  Paper  Trade 
Journal.  It  will  be  noticed  that  some  of  tlio  subdivis- 
ions do  not  correspond.  There  is  now  no  straw  news  ; 
manilkts  arc  at  present  made  of  excellent  qualities,  and 
sized  and  calendered  book  and  extra  steed  and  calend- 
ered book  are  now  one  and  the  same. 

Paper  is  manufactured  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  but  principally  in  the  Eastern,  Middle  and  Cen- 
tral Western  States.  The  quantity  of  paper  made  in 
the  United  8tates  has  increased  very  rapidly.  The  num- 
ber of  firms  engaged  in  the  business  has  doubled  since 
1840,  and  the  product  has  increased  twenty-five  fold, 
although  the  price  is  now  much  loss  than  it  was  at  that 
time.  The  figures  given  are  partly  from  the  United 
States  census  and  partly  gathered  by  Mr.  Howard  Lock- 
wood.    They  arc  : 


Year. 

Firms, 

1840. 

4315 

ia». 

1SG0. 

1S70. 

1B73. 

lauo. 

774 

1HB1. 

TO 

1885. 

80S 

180-1. 

Capital. 


4n,3Qti,oao 
■13,483.858 


Hands. 


4,790 


Wages. 

Product 
Value, 

ftlO.000,000 
5>,W1,03Q 

tWt«,4» 
10,187,177 

OS,  475,885 
UD,101^B1 

Ontpnt^ 
Tons, 

400,000 

rnooo 

1.030,000 

CS,EOC,0OO 
85,000,000 
124,O0O,«M 

The  amount  in  187J  was  S17, 000  tons.  As  given  by 
Mr.  Lockwood  tho  trade  is  divided  into  twenty-two  dis- 
tinct classes,  besides  miscellaneous  mills.  The  largest 
production  is  of  book  and  news,  which  is  about  a  quarter 
of  the  whole,  and  three-quarters  as  much  is  sold  as  wood 
pulp,  which  is  used  by  the  other  paper-mills,  besides  the 
book  and  news  mills.  In  Uiis  sense  it  Is  a  raw  product. 
Chemical  fibre,  also  for  this  purpose  a  raw  product,  is 
about  one-ninth  of  the  whole.  Straw  fibre  and  palm 
fibre,  although  formerly  made,  were  not  manufactured 
iu  1803.  All  of  the  fibres  and  pulps  together  furnished 
about  33  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Next  to  book  and  news, 
of  the  completed  product,  were  manilla,  strawboard, 
straw  wrapping-paper,  writing-paper,  wrapping-paper, 
building,  roofing  and  sheathing,  hanging  and  curtain, 
wood-pulp  board,  card  and  colored.  Of  those  chiefly 
used  m  printing,  estimating  book  and  news  to  be  100, 
writing  would  be  17,  blotting  1J^  and  card  13  per  cent. 
It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  latter  is  very  largely 
used  in  other  occupations  than  printing.  In  book  and 
news  the  increase  since  1881  has  been  304*^  per  cent., 
in  blotting  Sfil,  in  writing  181,  and  in  cards  S34>£.  The 
greatest  quantity  of  paper  is  produced  in  New  York, 
which  furnishes  a  little  less  than  a  quarter ;  Massachu- 
setts has  a  tenth,  and  next  follow  Maine,  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  closed  by  Wisconsin.  These  six  States  make 
06  per  cent,  of  all  the  paper  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

There  are  many  siKos  and  styles  of  paper  used  by 
printers,  as  well  as  some  employed  by  those  in  other  oc- 
cupations. The  mast  common  hinds  of  printing- paper 
arc  book  and  news,  map,  card,  colored  or  cover,  enam- 
eled, surfaced,  plate,  envelope,  writing  and  lodger,  blot- 
ting, copying,  carbon,  tissue,  manilla,  wrapping,  bond, 
pardnnent,  and  papers  in  combination,  as  pasteboard. 
Book-paper  is  the  standard  by  which  all  other  paper  is 
measured,  but  is  not  used  so  "largely  in  this  country  as 
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news,  that  employed  for  newspapers.  Ths  difference 
between  a  low  grade  of  one  and  a  high  grade  of  the  otlier 
Is  little,  acd  much  book-paper  Is  employed  in  printing 
newspapers.  Generally,  however,  'lie  latter  are  not  cal- 
endered, a  lower  grade  of  material  is  used,  and  so  much 
pains  is  not  taken  with  the  chemicals  aud  the  manipula- 
tion. The  most  ordinary  size  of  hoot-paper  is  34  hy  38, 
which  ia  also  the  most  common  in  news ;  but  in  the  hitter 
33  by  33,  38  by  43  and  S3  by  46  arc  also  much  called  for, 
the  hist  usually  being  of  greater  weight  to  the  area  and 
better  quality  than  the  smaller  sizes.  In  newspapers 
these  sizes  are  chiefly  determined  by  the  number  of  col- 
umns of  type  on  a  page  and  the  number  of  pages,  Tho 
widths  of  these  columns  are  from  two  inches  to  two  and  a 
half,  but  generally  about  two  and  a  quarter.  These  be- 
ing taken,  with  the  thickness  of  the  column  rules  added, 
gives  the  size  of  paper  for  width,  and  adding  one- ha  If 
more  gives  the  length.  Tlley  are  three(  four,  live,  si.\, 
seven  and  eight  columns  wide,  and  sometimes,  Jjnt  rarely, 
nine  and  ten.  With  the  smallest  eight  pages  will  go  on 
one  side  of  the  paper ;  with  the  five,  six  or  seven  column 
four  pages,  and  with  the  greater  ones  two.  In  book  and 
job  work  it  is  now  a  matter  of  pure  fancy  as  to  size  on 
book-paper's,  and  any  manufacturer  will  make  any  size 
to  order,  tinder  Dimensions  op  Paper  all  of  these 
various  sizes  are  given.  Some  paper  ia  imported  of 
qualities  different  from  that  here  made,  A  rough  and 
bulky  book -paper  is  manufactured  by  hand  at  one  place 
in  America,  and  in  many  places  abroad,  costing  from 
three  to  five  times  as  much  as  ordinary  book-paper^  Flat 
newspaper  is  made  as  large  as  sixty  or  sixty -five  inches 
wide,  but  web  paper  is  made  seven  feet  in  width.  It  is 
not  now  common  In  America,  to  call  many  of  the  sizes 
by  any  distinctive  mimes,  but  they  are  known  by  tbeir 
dimensions,  and  it  Is  beat  always  to  order  in  this  way, 
Fourdrinier  paper  is  a  name  which  defines  the  method  of 
manufacture  by  the  most  improved  machine,  Papers 
thus  mado  show  equal  strength  when  torn  in  any  direc- 
tion, and  aTe  thicker  for  their  weight  than  cylinder 
payors,  Cylinder  paper  is  that  mnde  by  a  machine  in 
which  the  fibres  are  laid  by  the  machine  ulwjiys^  fn  the 
same  direction.  It  tears  or  splits  more  readily  in  that 
direction. 

Writing-paper  is  paper  with  a  proportion  of  glue  or 
sizing  and  of  ft  smooth  surface.  The  ink,  without  Hie 
size,  would  penetrate  through  the  poTes  of  the  paper  !ind 
render  each  lino  thicker  than  it  should  be.  It  sometimes 
has  the  same  name,  but  it  docs  not  always  match  print- 
ing-papers in  size.  It  is  sold  in  many  sizes,  both  flat  and 
folded,  and  the  commoner  kinds  can  be  found  doubled 
and  quadrupled,  often  of  very  great  advantage  in  secur- 
ing economy  of  work,  in  printing.  Wove  paper  is  mado 
without  any  watermarking  or  other  impression  than  i3 
made  by  the  weave  of  wire-cloth  or  felt.  Laid  paper  has 
a  watermarking  of  equidistant  parallel  lines,  Copper- 
plate paper  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  book-paper.  It  is 
unsized,  is  calendered  on  one  side  and  rough  and  un- 
finished on  the  other.  Plate  paper  fs  the  highest  grade 
of  book  stock  and  of  equal  finish  on  both  sides.  It  is 
made  both  calendered  imd  uncalendered.  For  the  best 
wood-cut  work  the  unsized  is  to  be  pref erred.  Map- 
paper  is  a  thin,  hard,  sized  paper  of  considerable  tough- 
ness. Tinted  or  toned  papers  are  mado  to  older,  of  all 
sizas  aud  kinds,  but  aro  usually  to  bo  found  in  stock 
only  in  cream  color.  It  is  beat  when  using  tinted  papers 
to  get  at  once  enough  and  a  little  more  than  is  required 
for  a  certain  book,  as  a  tint  is  difficult  to  duplicate.  It 

cost$  a  f ruction  more  than  plain  white.  Colored  papers 
of  tile  ordinary  sort  are  used  On  posters,  handbills  and  for 
much  other  work.   ThciT  colors  arc  usually  dull. 

Enameled  papers  are  painted  or  coated  with  a  colored 
substance,  which,  of  course,  adds  both  to  the  weight  and 
thickness.  They  are  largely  used  for  covers.  Surfaced 
or  coated  paper  is  that  which  is  coated  with  some  sub- 
stance to  which  a  very  smooth  surface  can  be  given. 
This  is  now  much  employed  on  the  first-class  magazines 


and  on  illustratod  books.  It  increases  tho  weight  per 
ream  and  the  price  per  pound,  Tissue  paper  is  very 
thin,  often  used  in  binding  opposite  to  plates.  Wrap- 
ping-papers are  made  from  straw,  maniUa  stocks  and 
other  substances.  Immense  quantities  are  used,  but  not 
by  printers,  Manilla  paper  Is  of  all  grades,  some  being 
very  fine,  Envelopes  are  made  of  all  kinds  of  paper  ana 
of  all  colors.  Hard  writing-papers  are  to  be  preferred  to 
soft  writing-papers,  and  tub-sized  and  loft-dried  papers 
nne  better  than  those  not  thus  treated.  Engine-sized 
paper  is  sized  in  the  pulp,  Plated  paper  is  that  which 
has  been  polished  by  pressure  between  metal  plates. 
Cold-pressed  paper  has  a  hard  and  rough  surface,  and  is 
very  thick  for  its  weight,  receiving  no  calendering  what- 
ever. It  is  a  difficult  paper  to  write  or  print  upon.  Plain 
paper  is  that  which  is  unruled.  Perfect  paper  has  been 
carefully  inspected,  sheet  by  sheet,  and  is  free  from 
Specks,  wrinkles  and  all  imperfections.  It  is  also  known 
as  tlie  first  sorting,  >l  paper  is  that  which  is  not  up  to 
the  first  sorting,  but  in  which  the  imperfections  arc  triv- 
ial, perceptible  only  to  the  expert.  N  paper  is  a  much 
infeiior  quality,  in  which  specks  and  wrinkles  are  moro 
common.  R  or  retina  is  another  .term  for  W  paper. 
Casse  paper,  or  outsitlcs,  is  the  imperfect  jwiper  usually 
found  in  tho  outside  quires  of  folded  writing-paper,  and 
ctisse,  oassie,  or  broken  paper  was  once  a  common  name 
for  the  two  outside  quires  of  eacli  ream  or  bundle  of 
book-pjiper,  because  they  were  frequently  broken  in 
transit  and  were  always  of  Inferior  sheets.  Off  color 
is  the  term  given  to  paper  of  gray,  dull  or  unplcasing 
color.  It  is  usually  the  result  of  accidental  impurity  in 
the  water  used  in  manufacture.  Ledger  papers  are  the 
best  qualities  of  writing-paper,  large  in  size.  Bond 
papers  are  made  of  the  finest  writing-paper  stock,  with 
4  special  view  to  strength.  They  are  usually  uncalend- 
ered. Blotting-paper  is  an  unsized  and  uncalendered 
paper,  usually  very  thick,  but  sometimes  thin.  Copy- 
ing-papers are  used  in  copying-books,  being  thin  and  rea- 
sonably strong.  Indian  paper  is  used  by  engravers  on 
wood.  It  i  S  very  tli  in  and  very  difll  Cult  to  break  by  fold- 
ing. Carbon  papers  ai-e  employed  in  making  copies  by 
a  stylus,  and  oiled  paper  is  used  to  protect  from  mois- 
turo  the  unused  leaves  of  a  copying-book. 

Much  paper  is  converted  into  boxes.  As  thin  paper 
would  have  very  little  strength,  the  kind  used  Is  very 
heavy,  and  in  fact  it  is  generally  straw-board.  The 
rough  material  is  covered  by  finer  paper  or  by  cloth, 
and  is  scored,  creased  and  bent  as  well  us  pasted  by 
machinery.  Tiic  paper-box  industry  is  very  largo  and 
employs  many  persons. 

A  profit  should  be  obtained  on  paper  by  the  printer 
as  well  as  upon  all  of  the  other  parts  of  his  work.  On 
small  jobs,  where  the  paper  costs  no  more  than  ten  or 
twenty  dollars,  an  allowance  of  £5  per  cent,  would  be 
justifiable,  and  from  S  to  10  percent,  even  on  quantities. 
When  the  customer  furnishes  tho  paper  this  cannot  be 
done,  but  every  expense  connected  with  handling  it 
should  be  reckoned.  It  is  usually  delivered  on  the  side- 
walk, and  must  be  ttiken  in  ;  on  much  work  it  requires 
to  be  cut.  If  it  is  the  printer's  own  paper  there  is  a 
waste  from  tom  and  imperfect  shcetsand  from  spoiling 
on  the  press.  Ihy  pressing  and  packing  should  be  add- 
ed, and  if  folding  is  done  that  should  be  included.  The 
waste  on  short  orders  or  on  very  particular  work  will 
always  exceed  6  per  cent. ;  on  long  orders  and  loss  par- 
ticular work  it  may  not  exceed  3  or  4  per  cent.  Paper 
frequently  euts  to  waste.  Thus  a  handbill  5  by  10  inches 
would  waste  paper  on  all  sizes  except  3/&  by  40,  and  that 
is  procured  with  difficulty ;  on  34  by  33  a  very  large 
waste  would  occur.  In  orders  received  by  the  thousand 
full  count  ought  always  to  be  given  or  even  a  surplus, 
and  that  necessitates  laying  out  more  paper  than  is  to 
be  sent  to  the  customer.  Perhaps  a  thousand  and  fifty 
sheets  will  be  necessary  for  one  thousand  perfected  de- 
liveries, When  printing  is  done  by  tho  ream  the  loss 
from  shortage  falls  on  the  customer.   It  is  always  well 
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to  Consider  whether  economy  of  paper  find  pressworlc 
Cannot  be  obtained  by  u  different,  size  of  paper  than 
might  at  tlrat  tliought  occur  to  the  printer  or  customer. 
For  instance,  a  lSmo  can  frequently  he  printed  more 
easily  as  a  l&ino,  a  little  atrip  of  paper  on  one  side  saving 
one-quarter  of  the  preSswork. 

The  proportionate  weight  of  one  paper  to  smother  is 
easily  ascertained,  A  pamphlet  printed  on  %i  by 
puper,  weighing  forty-four  pounds,  is.  to  be  printed  with 
Uie  same  weight  for  the  same  area  on  paper  23  by  IS2. 
The  former  sized  paper  has  an  area  of  933  square  inches ; 
the  latter  of  704 .  Thus  the  result  is  found  by  the  com- 
mon rule  Of  proportion— 933  :  704::  44  1  83^.  Paper  33 
or  34  pounds  would  be  substantially  an  equivalent. 

Paper-Boards, — 1.  A  term  applied  to  cheap  bind- 
ings in  boards,  but  with  paper  instead  of  cloth  sides, 
3,  Boards  used  in  the  'wetting  department  between  the 
different  reams  while  in  Hie  screw-press, 

Paper-Bench. — The  standing  bank  or  horse  upon 
which  paper  is  placed  in  the  pressroom, 

Paper-Cloth. — Paper  made  with  a  cloth  face  to  per- 
mit it  to  be  folded  without  breaking. 

Pftper-Ctrtter. — A  machine  for  cutting  paper. 
M ueh  of  the  work  in  a  job  office  is  done  upon  small 
paper,  although  ths  sheets  furnished  by  a  doalcr  are,  as 
a  rule,  large  and  must  bo  divided.  Occasionally,  even 
on  book  or  newspaper  work,  a  part  must  bo  taken  off 
the  edge  to  adapt  the  paper  to  the  necessities  of  the 
printing-office.  In  country  offices  this  is  particularly 
required,  for  the  printer  may  often  be  miles  from  where 
paper  is  gold,  and  some  demands  are  for  very  peculiar 
Sizes,  Thus  a  small  quantity  30  by  might  be  Wanted, 
und  nothing  nearer  than  3S  by  46  he  at  hand,   A  strip 
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three  indies  wide  would  be  tiiken  from  one  side,  and  one 
six  inches  wide  from  the  other.  Paper-cutting  machines 
are  also  used  for  squaring  paper  and  for  trimming  its 
edges.  Until  a  late  period  this  cutting  was  done  with  a 
sharp  knife,  a  small  quantity  being  placed  upon  a  table 
and  a  weight  laid  upon  it,  the  man  also  leaning  upon 
tho  paper  with  one  liand  if  possible.  This,  however, 
was  felt  to  be  a  slowand  inaccurate  process,  and  makers 
of  binders'  machinery  in  the  three  great  Eastern  cities 
each  attempted  to  furnish  something  better.  As  origi- 
nally constructed  the  paper-cutter  consisted  of  a  table,  a 
framework  Of  timber  or  metal  over  it,  and  a  knife  fitting 
in  a  groove.  The  knifo  wns  moved  Ijackwanl  and  for- 
ward by  the  hand,  the  paper  being  held  by  a  clamp. 
Tliis  blade  or  knife  was  originally  short,  but  it  then 
became  longer,  extending  the  width  of  the  table,  and 
moved  to  and  fro  for  a  short  distance.    The  power  was 


given  by  the  machinery,  This  was  regarded  In  early 
days  as  a  very  good  cutter.  Most  cutters  now  built  are 
very  massive  and  of  great  size.  They  are  capable  of 
cutting  the  largest  sheets.  The  paper  must  be  held 
with  perfect  steadiness  while  cutting  is  going  on,  and 
therefore  a  clamp,  consisting  of  a  plate  upon  the  end  of 
a  largo  threaded  screw,  is  moved  rapidly  down  upon  the 
paper,  which  it  holds  securely,  Generally  this  is  ope- 
rated by  hand,  but  sometimes  it  is  started  into  motion  by 
the  Drat  movement  of  the  cutter  and  requires  no  other 
attention.  Nearly  all  knives  are  now  of  the  entire  width 
and  have  a  sliding  motion  at  the  same  time  that  they 
descend.  Ingenious  contrivances  regulate  the  knife  the 
paper,  tho  Teturn  of  the  knife,  the  gauge  and  all  of  the 
other  details. 

Paper  to  he  cut  should  first  be  accurately  piled  up  and 
the  gauge  set.  If  to  bo  cut  into  half  the  top  sheet  should 
be  carefully  folded  in  the  centre.  To  cut  into  thirds  or 
flf  tlis  it  is  better  to  measure,  as  well  as  in  all  sizes  smaller 
than  fifths.  Allowance  must  always  be  made  for  waste 
and  for  error.  It  would  therefore  he  better  if  paper  were 
ffl  be  cut  into  elevens  to  make  the  flint  cut  so  that  three 
parts  would  bo  on  one  side  and  eight  on  the  other.  The 
cuts  on  the  last  can  be  determined  by  folding  into  halves 
at  tho  top  each  time  until  four  folds  or  eight  parts  are 
made,  and  thou  the  other  three  can  bo  divided.  When 
the  paper  leaves  a  large  margin  the  latter  can  frequently 
be  utilized  for  other  work.  Two  or  more  forms  or  jobs 
are  often  printed  together  and  aro  then  cut  apart. 

Paper  Hangings. — See  Wail-Pateh. 

Paper-Kialfe. — A  knife  usee;  in  the  warehouse  for 
cutting  up  paper  or  for  opening  the  edges  of  a  book. 

Paper  Letters. — Typo.    Thus  used  in  1682. 

Paper-Making. — The  manufacture  of  paper  con- 
sists in  the  combination  of  vegetable  fibres  reduced  to  a 
state  of  subdivision  in  water  into  a  sheet.  All  kinds  of 
vegetable  fibres  may  be  used  in  this  combination ;  but 
some  are  of  little  value.  In  most  cases  the  material  is 
the  refuse  of  other  manufacturing  processes  or  a  by- 
product so  inconsiderable  iu  value  as  not  to  bo  desirable 
for  other  uses.  Cellulose  is  the  name  given  to  vegetable 
fibres  of  any  description  when  divested  of  all  of  the  rtsin- 
ous  or  gummy  substances,  which  are  generally  known 
as  in  crusting  materials,  and  which  serve  to  cement  or 
bind  tiic  fibres  together.  Pure  linen  and  cotton  are  good 
types  of  cellulose.  As  a  chemical  substance  cellulose  is 
white,  translucent,  somewhat  heavier  than  water,  taste- 
less, without  odor,  possessing  do  nutritive  qualities  and 
is  not  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  or  oil.  If  boiled  in  dilute 
acid  it  is  gradually  converted  into  o  substanee  known  as 
hydro-cclhilose,  When  boiled  for  a  longer  time  in  water 
under  high  pressure  it  is  also  changed. 

The  earlier  forms  of  paper  as  known  to  its  were  mode 
by  hand,  and  this  method  of  manufacture  continues  to 
this  day,  although  on  a  comparatively  limited  scale,  most 
of  the  product  being  now  made  on  machines.  Under  the 
ancient  system  of  making  paper  by  hand  the  rags  were 
washed  in  water  and  piled  upon  each  other,  being  left  in 
that  condition  until  they  became  so  tender  that  the  fibres 
could  be  separated  by  the  fingers.  This  practice  fre- 
quently led  to  a  loss  of  the  material,  because  putrefac- 
tion would  sometimes  ensue  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
heated  rags.  After  the  rags  hiid  become  aufllcfantly 
tender' they  were  beaten  in  a  chest  or  trough  by  stampers 
until  they  were  Sufficiently  Separated  and  broken  up  into 
fibres  of  tho  requisite  length.  These  stamps  or  heaters 
were  afterwards  superseded  by  tho  Hollander  or  beating- 
engine,  which  has  continued  in  uso  to  the  present  day. 
In  making  paper  by  liand  the  pulp  is  carried  to  what  is 
known  as  a  working-vat,  which  is  a  vessel  made  of  wood 
or  stone  about  five  feet  square  and  four  feet  de«p.  iiaring 
at  tho  top.  The  pulp  being  misted  therein  with  water  is 
heated  by  means  of  a  steam-pipe  located  in  the  vat,  an 
agitator  being  provided  therein  for  the  purpose  of  uni- 
formly mixing  the  ptdp  and  water  by  keeping  tho  con- 
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tenia  of  the  vat  in  motion,  TThe  mold  for  making  the 
paper  constats  of  a  wooden  frame  with  wooden  bars  run- 
Ding  across  about  am  inch  and  a  half  apart  flush  with  the 
top  edge  of  the  frame.  Upon  those  bars,  lengthwise  of 
the  frame,  are  laid  wires,  fifteen  or  twenty  to  tho  inch, 
parallel  to  each  other.  The  decked  which  is  a  movable 
frame  made  to  fit  very  neatly  upon  the  mold,  forms  ■with 
the  latter  a  kind  of  shallow  trtiy  with  a  wire  bottom  re- 
sembling a  sieve.  Tie  pftper  manufactured  In  the  mold 
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as  thus  constructed  is  called  "wove"  paper.  When, 
however,  coarser  wires  are  laid  at  equidistant  intervals 
— say  an  inch  apart — transversely  of  the  wires  which 
form  tho  bottom  of  the  mold,  the  paper  made  thereon 
receives  the  watermark  or  impression  of  the  Cross  "wires 
and  thereby  acquires  the  name  of  "laki"  paper.  The 
vatman  dipping  the  mold  into  tho  vat  containing  the 
fluid  pulp  takes  up  as  much  of  the  latter  as  is  necessary 
to  form  a  sheet  or  paper.  Great  dexterity  is  a  feature 
of  this  process,  tho  skill  of  eye  and  hand,  acquired  "by 
experience,  serving  the  workman  to  make  a  perfect  sheet 
of  paper  and  to  succeed  this  with  other  sheets  equally 
perfect  aud  of  even  weight,  A  peculiar  shaking  motion 
is  given  to  the  mold  to  cause  the  proper  intermixture 
or  interweaving  of  the  fibres  so  aa  to  secure  uniformity 
of  texture.  After  tlie  sheet  Is  thus  formed  the  deckel  is 
token  off  and  the  mold  is  slid  along  a  small  shelf  to  an 
assistant  known  as  u  coucher,  who,  taking  the  mold, 
turns  it  upside  down  on  a  piece  of  felt  upon  which  he 
deposits  the  newly  made  sheet,  and  then,  removing  the 
mold,  places  another  piece  of  felt  upon  the  sheet,  and 
tbig  la  continued  until  six:  or  eight  quues  are  in  the  pile, 
which  is  then  placed  in  a  standing-press,  where  It  Is  sub- 
jected to  great  pressure.  When  tills  pressure  Is  relaxed 
the  felts  are  taken  out  by  the  layer,  Who  separates  them 
into  one  pile  and  the  sheets  of  paper  into  another.  The 
paper  is  again  pressed  by  itself  to  remove  the  felt  marks 
and  remaining  moisture  as  far  as  possible,  aftor  which 
the  sheets  of  paper  are  separated,  again  pressed  and  then 
transferred  to  a  loft  to  dry.  After  drying  the  paper  is 
taken  down  and  laid  neatly  in  heaps  to  be  sized.  The 
size  is  made  of  pieces  of  skin  cut  off  by  the  curriers  be- 
fore tanning,  or  sheep's  feet  or  any  other  matter  contain- 
ing much  gelatine.   These  Substances  ate  boiled  In  a 


copper  to  a  Jelly,  to  which,  when  strained,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  alum  is  added,  The  workman  then  takes  several 
quires  of  paper  and  spreads  the  sheets  out  In  the  tub  con- 
taining the  size  properly  diluted  with  water,  taking  care 
that  they  shall  be  equally  moistened.  After  sizing  the 
superfluous  gtse  is  pressed  out  and  the  paver  is  parted 
into  sheets.  After  being  once  more  pressed  it  is  placed 
in  the  drying-room,  whero  it  is  dried  slowly.  When 
the  paper  is  thoroughly  dry  it  is  carried  to  the  finish- 
ing-house, and  is  again  pressed  pretty  hard.  It  is  then 
looked  over  by  women,  who  with  small  knives  tako  out 
the  knots  and  imperfections  and  separate  the  perfect 
from  the  imperfect  slieets,  The  paper  is  again  pressed, 
given  to  the  finisher  to  be  counted  Into  reams  and  done 
up.  These  reams,  being  pressed  and  tied  up,  are  sent  to 
the  warehouse  for  sale,  A  good  iiuishcr  can  count  two 
hundred  reams  or  06,000  sheets  in  a  day. 

Paper-making  is  carried  on  in  some  towns  of  the  Old 
World  just  as  it  was  rive  hundred  years  ago._  At  Amain 
in  Italy  there  are  seven  ancient  mills  in  which  rags  are 
beaten  by  hammers.  Only  one  of  these  has  a  beating- 
engine, 

At  present  nearly  all  paper  is  made  by  machinery. 
The  theory  of  its  manufacture  Is  the  same  as  that  of 
hand-made  paper,  but  each  of  the  operations  is  per- 
formed on  ti  much  larger  scale.  Bugs  no  longer  furnish 
the  principal  portion  of  the  raw  material,  but  many  sub- 
stances, obtained  more  easily  and  cheaply,  are  employed 
instead.  Wood,  esparto,  straw,  jute, hemp,  waste  paper, 
&c.,  are  other  materials  most  in  vogue,  scone  or  these 
being  employed  after  they  have  served  their  purpose  in 
another  capacity,  oid  rope,  bagging,  waste  of  cotton  and 
linen  being  among  the  kinds  of  "  stock  "used  by  paper- 
makers.  The  manufacture  of  paper  begins  with  the  first 
process  required  to  put  these  materials  into  shape,  In 
making  wood  pulp  it  begins  with  cutting  the  log  Into 
billets,  which  are  then  put  in  contact  with  the  periphery 
of  a  grindstone  contained  in  a  machine  known  as  a  wood- 
pulp  grinder,  and  which  tears  orT  the  fibres.  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  wood  fibro  tho  pulp  wood  is  cut  into  Chips 
or  small  disks  and  is  then  boiled  in  an  alkaline  or  acid 
solution  in  a  closed  vessel  known  as  a  digester,  the  chem- 
icals in  the  solution  separating  the  fibre  from  the  incrust- 
ing  substances,  which  are  dissolved  in  and  carried  off  by 
the  spent  liquor  when  the  digester  is  emptied.  Esparto 
or  Spanish  grass  is  cleaned  and  sorted  by  hand  on  sort- 
ing-tables, and  is  then  boiled  in  an  alkulinc  Solution. 
Straw  is  steeped  in  milk  of  lime  and  then  boiled,  or  after 
cleaning  it  is  cut  into  short  lengths  and  placed  in  a 
digester  in  which  it  is  boiled  with  a  solution  of  caustic 
soda.  The  butt  ends  of  jute  and  all  other  fibres  of  the 
plant  unavailable  for  spinning  purposes  are  utilized  for 
paper.  This  stock  is  boiled  with  solutions  of  alkali  in 
rotary  boilers.  Hemp,  generally  the  product  known  as 
mnmlla  in  the  form  of  old  rope  and  worn-out  bagging, 
follows  tlie  same  course  as  jute.  Waste  paper  is  dusted, 
sorted  and  boiled  in  alkaline  solutions,  preferably  in  sta- 
tionary tubs.  Cotton  and  linen  waste  are  passed  through 
cutters,  thcu  through  threshers,  after  which  tliey  are 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  Caustic  soda  in  rotary  boilers. 
After  tho  preliminary  preparation  for  each  class  of  stock 
the  pulping  and  manufacture  into  papor  is  conducted 
upon  the  same  general  principle  or  oxactly  the  same  as 
when  lags  are  used.  This  being  tho  caso  the  method  of 
converting  rags  into  paper  on  the  machine  will  be  dc~ 
scribed. 

The  method  of  making  paper  from  rags  consists  In  first 
breaking  tho  bales  and  putting  the  rags  In  a  thresher  or 
dusting-machine.  After  passing  through  the  rags  are 
sorted  by  hand,  women  being  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  separating  all  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes,  pieces 
of  metal,  bone,  india-rubber  or  leather  are  removed,  and 
seams,  hems  and  knots  are  loosened.  These  women  cut 
the  rags  into  small  pieces.  Standing  before  a  large- 
bladed  knife,  which  has  its  back  towards  her,  the  sorter 
draws  tlie  cloth  against  it.  Her  table  or  bos  is  covered 
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with  wire-cloth,  so  that  dust  can  fall  below.  Machine- 
cutting  is  used  for  the  more  common  qualities  of  paper. 
In  many  mills  the  cut  rags  are  passed  through  several 
duster?,  that  is,  first  through  a  devil  or  railroad  duster 
and  then  through  an  open  cylinder  duster,  and  are  fin- 
ally delivered  at  or  near  openings  in  the  floor  of  the 
rag-room,  underneath  which  the  mouths  or  manholes  of 
large  boilers  called  rotaries  tuc  brought.  The  rags  be- 
ing filled  into  the  boilers,  in  which  a,  solution  of  soda 
ash,  caustic  soda  or  lime  in  water  has  been  placed,  tho 
manhole  openings  in  the  rotaries  are  closed,  steam  is  in- 
troduced to  the  interior  through  the  journals  on  which 
the  boilers  rotate,  and  the  rags  ore  boiled  under  pressure 
for  several  hours.  The  object  of  boiling  is  to  extract 
or  destroy  the  fatty,  glutinous  and  coloring  substances 
which  surround  the  pure  fibre.  After  the  rags  have 
"been  boiled  for  the  necessary  length  of  time  the  rotation 
of  the  boilers  is  stopped  at  the  point  where  the  manholes 
are  turned  towards  the  floor  of  the  boiler-room,  so  that 
whan  the  manholes  are  opened  the  rags  are  discharged 
on  the  drainer  bottom  beneath  the  boilers.  After  being 
thus  discharged  the  rags  are  conveyed  in  trucks  to  tho 
washing  and  beating  engines.  The  rags  may  be  first 
washed  in  one  engine  and  then  Beaten  in  another,  or  the 
process  of  preparing  the  pulp  may  be  carried  out  in  the 
same  machine.  This  engine  (so  called)  is  an  oblong' 
shallow  vat,  with  circular  ends,  divided  lengthways  by  a 
partition  called  the  inidfeather,  which  runs  half  of  the 
length.  On  ono  side  is  an  iron  cylinder  Or  roll  On  the 
face  of  which  are  set  at  equidistant  intervals  steel  bars 
or  knWes  fastened  parallel  with  tho  shaft.  Another  act 
of  knives  is  fixed  rigidly  on  the  bottom  of  the  tub  direct- 
ly under  the  roll,  so  that  the  edges  of  both  sets  of  knives 
face  and  almost  touch  each  other.  The  rags  with  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  water  having  been  placed  in  the  tub, 
power  is  applied  to  the  shaft  currying  the  roll ;  the  lat- 
ter in  turn  rotates  and  by  its  action  creates  a  current 
bringing  tho  rags  successively  under  it,  where  they  are 
acted  upon  by  the  two  sets  of  Knives  described  and  grad- 
ually reduced  to  a  state  of  subdivision.  The  washing- 
engine  has  one  or  two  cylinder  washers,  which  are  low- 
ered into  and  partially  submerged  in  the  mass  of  stock 
and  raised  when  their  work  is  completed ;  these  are 
round  or  octagonal  cylinders  of  framework,  covered  with 
wire  gauze.  They  revolve,  causing  a  current  in  the  fluid 
beneath ;  a  certain  portion  of  the  dirty  water,  however, 
passes  into  the  cylinder.  At  the  end  of  this  Cylinder  is 
an  outlet  for  the  escape  of  this  water,  while  in  another 
place  in  the  engine  a  Continual  supply  of  fresh  water  is 
afforded.  Tims  the  rinsing  is  continually  going  on,  and 
at  the  end  of  from  three  to  five  hours  the  stock  is  suffi- 
ciently cleansed.  Tho  roll  is  covered  with  a  box,  so  that 
particles  of  the  rags  shall  not  be  thrown  out  and  the 
water  spilled  on  the  floor.  During  these  operations  tho 
rags  have  become  much  disintegrated,  and  they  are  now 
known  as  half-stuff. 

Bleaching  is.  the  next  operation.  This  is  accomplished 
by  adding  to  the  half-stuff  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime,  and  later  a  small  portion  of  sulphuric  acid,  which 
quickens  the  action  of  the  chlorine.  The  half -stuff  Is 
emptied  into  a  chest  or  drainer  below  by  raising  o  valve. 
One  drainer  will  contain  many  times  the  quantity  of 
stuff  that  an  engine  docs,  and  here  the  bleaching  process 
is  concluded.  After  the  bleaching  the  pulp  must  be 
washed  to  free  it  from  the  chlorine  and  other  chemical 
products  adhering  to  it.  For  this  purpose  it  is  a»ain 
put  through  the  engine,  the  roll  of  which  is  raised  to 
avoid  cutting  the  fibTO.  When  the  washing  is  complete 
the  Toll  is  lowered  and  the  stock  is  beaten  to  the  required 
fineness  and  is  afterwards  sent  to  the  stuff -chest.  This 
Operation  completes  the  preparation  for  actual  paper- 
making.  What  follows  is  the  supply  of  the  fibre  to  the 
machine  and  its  change  into  a  firm,  even  sheet. 

The  materials  used  In  this  manufacture  differ  largely 
in  their  availability.  Those  which  interlace  or  felt  to- 
gether most  easily  and  firmly  are  the  boat,    These  are 


round,  ribbed  fibres,  such  as  hemp  and  flax  ;  smooth  or 
feebly  ribbed  fibres,  as  esparto,  jute,  New  Zealand  flax, 
dwarf  palm,  hop  and  sugar  cane ;  flbro-cellular  sub- 
stances, like  the  pulp  obtained  from  the  straw  of  wheat 
and  rye  by  the  action  of  caustic  lye ;  flat  fibres,  as  cotton 
and  those  obtained  by  the  action  of  caustic  lye  upon 
wood,  and  imperfect  Substances,  ns  the  pulp  obtained 
from  sawdust.  Long ,  flexible,  elastic  fibres,  oven  though 
comparatively  smooth  in  thoir  exterior,  intertwine  read- 
ily and  felt  into  a  strong,  tough  sheet.  Cotton  fibre  Is 
long  and  tubular,  and  when  dry  the  tubes  collapse  and 
twist  on  their  axis,  which  adds  much  to  their  availabil- 
ity in  paper-making,  The  filaments  of  linen  are  jointed 
like  the  sugar  cane,  and  these  joints  add  much  to  their 
strength.  The  fibre  of  straw  is  short,  pointed  and  pol- 
ished,  and  cannot  of  itself  make  a  strong  paper.  Wood 
fibre  (lifters  very  much.  Yellow  pine  lists  a  long,  soft 
and  flexible  fibre,  much  like  cotton,  but  oak  ana  other 
woods  havo  short  circular  fibres  which  possess  no  flexi- 
bility.  Very  short  fibres  make  very  weak  paper. 

The  stuff-chest  being  filled  with  water  and  constantly 
agitated,  the  pulp,  which  is  then  clean  and  free  from  any 
chemical  admixture,  is  pumped  into  a  regulating-box  or 
supply -box  by  means  of  a  pump  called  the  stuff-pump. 
Through  this  a  regular  supply  of  pulp  is  furnished  to 
the  machine.  A  sand-trap  aetg  as  a  receptaele  for  sand 
or  grit.  When  the  stuff  reaches  the  Fourdrinier  machine 
it  does  so  through  a  pipe  containing  a  stream  of  water 
which  flows  rapidly.  After  passing  through  the  screens 
and  other  preliminary  parts  the  pulp  is  deposited  upon 
a  wire-Cloth,  which  has  both  a  forward  and  a  lateral  mo- 
tion. It  is  a  huge  belt  upon  which  the  pulp  is  deposited 
evenly,  still  in  a  liquid  condition,  Tho  water  oozes  out 
through  the  bottom  and  falls  into  a  depression  below, 
from  which  the  minute  particles  are  afterwards  extracted 
as  they  flow  away.  The  wire-cloth  is  constantly  vibrated 
hy  means  of  a  shake  attachment  by  which  some  of  the 
fibres  are  thrown  athwart  the  machine,  while  the  lay  of 
fibre  in  the  other  direction  is  accomplished  by  the  motion 
or  travel  of  the  wire-cloth.  This  Cloth  is  supported  for 
its  whole  distance  by  small  rollers  placed  pretty  closely 
together.  The  fabric  is  thin,  the  wires  are  small,  and  it 
is  essenti  al  that  the  mold  shall  be  level .  The  pulp  is  pre- 
vented from  spreading  beyond  the  edges  of  tho  wire  by 
endless  rubber  bands  or  straps,  known  as  deckels,  which 
run  on  each  side  on  top  of  the  wire,  and  thus  determine 
the  form  or  width  of  the  paper.  They  continue  about 
two-thirds  the  distance  of  the  run  of  tlic  wire-cloth,  by 
which  time  the  paper  is  formed,  although  still  in  a  wet 
and  pulpy  condition.  At  thiB point  is  placed  the  dandy- 
roll,  a  cylindrical  frame  covered  with  wiro-cloth,  which, 
running  on  the  pulpy  paper,  presses  tho  fibres  more 
closely  together.  Upon  this  dandy-roll  are  frequently 
letters,  monograms  or  pictorial  designs,  which  can  be 
seen  in  the  perfected  paper  hy  holding  it  up  to  the  light. 
This  is  generally  accomplished  by  having  some  of  the 
wires  project  a  little  more  than  usual,  or  by  listening 
other  wires  over  them,  thus  causing  the  paper  to  be  a 
little  thinner  in  those  places,  hut  lately  in  some  plnocs 
the  wires  have  been  depressed  where  the  design  occurs, 
thus  making  the  paper  thicker  against  it.  The  web 
then  passes  over  the  Suction-boxes  by  which  air  and,  of 
course,  water  are  drawn  through  by  a  suction-pump. 
The  next  operation  lust  as  the  paper  leaves  the  wire-cloth 
is  to  pass  it  under  the  couch-rolls,  from  which  it  goes  to 
the  first  press  or  set  of  rolls  which  squeezes  out  more 
moisture,  and  thence  t*  the  second  press.  By  this  time 
the  web  has  become  comporatively  free  from  moisture, 
has  acquired  some  tenacity,  and  needs  to  have  its  remain- 
ing moisture  expelled  by  heat.  Up  to  this  point  no  heat 
has  been  used. 

After  leaving  the  second  press  the  paper  passes  to  Che 
dryers,  a  series  of  iron  cylinders  heated  by  steam  ;  these 
are  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  In  diameter,  and  many 
of  them  are  used.  The  web,  always  accompanied  with  a 
felt  or  belt  of  duck,  passes  over  and  under  these  crlin- 
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ders,  receiving  heat  from  each  of  them  and  becoming 
drier  and  more  compact  as  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  tan- 
chine,  It  ta  a  true  paper  before  it  touches  any  one  of 
these  cylinders,  but  by  its  passage  between  them  loses 
the  moisture  which  formerly  took  five  days  to  dissipate 
by  the  method  of  hanging  up  to  dry.  When  it  has 
passed  through  all  of  these  cylinders  it  enters  a  scries  of 
polished  iron  rolls,  known  as  calenders,  to  give  the  paper 
a  surface.  They  are  pressed  together  by  screws  or  level's 
and  weights.  Leaving  these  rolls  the  paper  is  wound  on 
reels  and  from  thence  goes  to  the  cutters,  where  it  is  cut 
into  sheets  and  afterwards  supercalendered  If  needed. 
When  the  paper  is  wanted  In  rolls  it  Is  carried  through 
to  a  shaft  upon  which  it  is  wound  without  being  (jut. 
The  paper-making  machine  thus  roughly  described  is  the 
Poubprimikm  Machine  (which  sec),  invented  in  Franco 
just  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and 
justly  regarded  as  a  marvel  of  ingenuity  and  painstaking. 
It  has  since  been  much  improved  in  aft  of  its  details,  but 
is  in  theory  substantially  the  same  as  when  first  brought 
out.  A  cheaper  machine  is  the  cylinder  machine  in 
which  there  Is  no  Literal  motion  to  the  wire-cloth  ;  con- 
sequently the  paper  felts  only  one  way.  It  is  stronger 
in  the  direction  of  its  length  than  the  paper  made  by  the 
Fourdrlnier  machine,  but  weaker  the  othorway,  the  felt- 
ing being  well  accomplished  in  one  direction  only.  In 
this  a  hollow  cylinder,  covered  with  a  wire  web,  rotates 
in  a  vat  Containing  the  pulp,  which  is  deposited  on  tho 
surface  of  the  cylinder  as  it  emerges  from  the  fluid  eon- 
tents  of  the  vat.  This  kind  of  machine  is  extensively 
used  in  the  United  States  for  making  wrapping-papers, 
straw  and  binder's'  boards,  and  hanging  papers,  When 
sized  papers  are  made  the  pulp  is  sized  in  the  engines,  a 
vegetable  siie  being  used.  Animal  sizing  is  done  on  the 
machine,  the  web  passing  through  a  trough  in  which  a 
solution  of  gelatine  is  placed. 

Paper  is  suporealondcred  by  passing  it  between  a 
scries  of  rolls,  some  of  which  are  of  chilled  iron,  while 
the  Others  ore  made  of  sheets  of  paper  or  disks  of  cotton 
placed  on  an  iron  shaft,  then  compressed  until  they  form 
a  compact  mass,  after  wliich  they  are  turned  off  like  iron. 
The  paper,  cut  into  sheets,  is  fed  sheet  by  sheet  into  the 
super-calenders,  being  guided  by  devices  which  carry  It 
through  the  series  of  rolls,  until  at  length  it  is  deposited 
in  a  box  where  it  is  sorted  hy  an  operative.  Sheet  cal- 
enders are  only  necessary  where  the  paper  hns  been  sized 
on  thu  surface!  imd  dried  in  sheets ;  if  it  has  been  sized 
in  the  engine  or  On  the  machine  and  dried  in  the  web  it 
can  be  glased  in  web  calenders,  put  up  into  bundles  and 
frames  and  sold.  This  method  is  followed  if  tlie  product 
is  ordinary  news.  Paper  is  loaded  or  filled  with  other 
substances  to  fill  up  tho  pores  and  interstices.  Part  of 
this  is  done  to  make  the  paper  appear  more  solid  or  to 
make  it  heavier,  and  part  of  it  is  to  give  a  better  surface. 
Tho  loading  material  for  ordinary  qualities  is  kaolin  or 
China  clay,  and  for  tlie  better  qualities  sulphate  of  lime 
or  pearl  hardening.  The  quality  of  clay  used  on  the 
beat  book-paper  designed  for  illustrations  is  very  good. 
No  matter  how  much  care  is  exorcised  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  there  are  little  ridges  and  hollows  upon 
its  surface,  similar  to  those  found  upon  the  rind  of  an 
orange,  Hy  surface-coating  the  paper  it  is  made  much 
smoother,  and  a  wood-cut  can  be  printed  with  tlie  great- 
est delicacy.  The  clay  is  worked  up  into  a  thin  cream 
with  water,  and  then  flows  into  the  pulp  when  in  tlie 
beating^ngine.  In  surfaced  papers  the  mixture  is  ap- 
plied by  brushes  or  rollers,  and  scraped  and  rolled  smooth 
by  other  brushes  and  rollers.  Paper  is  given  a  color  or 
tint  by  placing  in  the  pulp  in  the  engine  some  coloring 
substance  which  dissolves  very  slowly ;  by  adding  a  col- 
ored liquid ;  by  using  rags  which  are  already  colored, 
and  by  employing  two  substances  which  In  mixture  give 
the  shade  required.  Blue  Is  used  considerably  hi  writing- 
apers,  and  a  buff  in  many  printing-papers,  Tt  h  very 
esiroble  to  have  the  same  paper  always  of  tlie  same 
color,  but  nature,  while  providing  us  with  the  raw  roa- 
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terluls,  does  not  enable  us  to  make  pure  white  paper 
from  them.  Paper  in  practice  always  inclines  to  blue  or 
yellow,  and  it  is  considered  expedient  to  keep  each  prod- 
uct Shaded  a  little  either  one  way  Or  the  other.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  a  little  coloring  mutter.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  tell  whether  a  shade  Of  buft  does  not  vary  from 
another  shade  of  the  same  color,  but  it  is  quite  easy  to 
tell  whether  a  buff  or  bluish  tint  prevails. 

The  largest  amount  of  paper  is  now  made  from  wood. 
Until  about  1855  no  substance  other  than  linen  and  cot- 
ton rugs  was  used,  except  in  rare  instances,  for  news  and 
book  paper.  Tho  successive  chan  ^os  have  brought  wood 
to  tho  front,  and  most  of  the  ordinary  grades  of  paper 
arc  now  manufactured  from  this  material,  which  docs 
not  seem  likely  soon  to  be  dislodged,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  anything  can  be  cheaper  or  more  easily  handled. 
There  is  no  calling  in  which  mom  ingenuity  has  been 
exhibited  than  that  cf  paper-making ;  but  the  character 
of  the  manufacture  Is  such  that  the  different  processes, 
while  sufficiently  different  for  the  expert  to  recognise 
readily,  cannot  be  explained  to  the  general  reader  with- 
out lengthy  description,  for  which  there  is  not  space. 

Paper-Molding. — Stereotype  molding  by  the  paper 
or  patent  process, 

Paper  Prooess. — Stereotyping  by  means  of  paper 
molds,  called  tlie  new  or  patent  process— distinct  from 
plaster  process. — Jaeoii.  The  paper  process  is  used  in 
the  United  States  foT  vcTy  Jittlo  besides  newspapers,  as 
so  much  more  clearness  and  sharpness  can  be  obtained 
by  clectrotyping  that  there  is  no  comparison  between 
the  two, 

Paper  the  Case, — Lining  the  bottoms  of  cases ;  usu- 
ally done  now  by  tlie  manufacturers  before  the  bottom 
of  the  case  is  fastened  cn.  The  paper  used  is  thin  but 
tough,  and  prevents  letters  from  sliding  under  the  par- 
titions. 

Paper  Up. — To  tie  up  In  paper  sorts  or  type  tem- 
porarily out  of  use.  It  is  the  general  custom,  und  in 
offices  of  ordinary  size  the  best  custom,  to  take  the  leads 
from  between  the  lines,  to  distribute  the  heads  and  blank- 
lines,  as  well  as  those  which  contain  ornamental  type  or 
an  undue  proportion  of  unusual  sorts,  and  then  to  tie  up 
tlie  page,  afterwards  wrapping  it  in  paper.  The  pages 
are  piled  upon  each  other.  In  some  large  offices  the 
leads  are  left  in. 

Papering  Up. — Covering  tlie  edges  of  a  book  after 
they  are  gilt  to  protect  them  while  the  volume  is  being 
covered  and  finished. 

P&peterle. — A  box,  plain  or  ornamental,  filled  with 
paper  and  envelopes  to  match.  _  This  is  its  signification 
in  tho  stationery  trade  of  tlie  United  States,  but  the  woid 
in  French  means  paper  ware  or  made  of  paper,  as  well 
as  a  paper-mill, 

Papier  {Fr.  and  Ger.). — Paper ;  gcgl&ttetes  papier, 
glazed  or  calendered  paper, 

Papier  Ingres.— A  French  hand-made  paper  used 
for  drawing  purposes. 

Papler-Mach^. — Mashed  paper;  a  composition  of 
paper  cuttings  boiled  in  water  and  beaten  to  a  pulp, 
which  is  hardened  by  glue  or  size  until  it  is  exceedingly 
tenacious,  tlien  being  used  as  material  for  ornamental 
articles  of  household  furniture,  portfolios,  &a.  In  the 
system  of  stereotyping  known  as  the  papier-machfi  proc- 
ess a  combination  of  blotting  and  tissue  paper  is  em- 
ployed In  making  tlie  matrix. 

Fapiers  Incasaables  (Fr,).— Tough,  paper,  used 
for  maps ;  literally,  unbreakable  paper. 

Fappe  (Ger.).— Cardboard. 

Papyrograph. — A  small  mechanical  apparatus  for 
duplicating  letters,  &o, ,  first  written  by  hand  with  a 
Chemical  ink  upon  a  prepared  substance.  Prom  this 
material  a  large  number  of  copies  can  be  taken, 
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Papyrus.. — A  kind  f>f  read  formerly  Cultivated  in 
Egypt.  It  was  grown  In  the  delta  or  Lower  Egypt, 
l)u1>  no  longer  exists  there,  although  Still  found  in  some 
places  elsewhere.  The  plant  itself  is  the  paper  rush,  or 
Cyperus  antiquorum,  called  bord  by  the  modem  Egyp- 
tians, distinguished  by  its  tall  prismatic  or  triangular 
and  tapering  stem,  growing  to  the  height  of  about  ten 
feet,  surmounted  by  a  downy  flower.  It  appears  to  have 
been  abundant  in  Egypt  at  the  early  period  of  the  fourth 
dyniisty.  On  monuments  of  the  reign  of  Chephren  and 
Cheops  men  are  represented  bearing  bundles  of  this  plant 
which  they  have  gathered,  or  forming  it  into  the  light 
boats  by  which  they  crossed  tbe  marshes  or  the  Nile. 
The  principal  site  of  its  cultivation  was  the  alluvial 
ponds,  whero  it  is  represented  reaching  tho  height  of 
ton  feet  in  the  delta.  As  early  as  the  fifth  dynasty  it 
appears  in  the  hieroglyphics ;  but  as  the  plant  has  grad- 
ually disappeared  from  Egypt  some  naturalists  have 
supposed  that  it  was  not  Indigenous,  but  introduced 
from  the  ^Niger  or  Euphrates,  where  It  is  still  found 
native,  and  that  it  has  become  extinet  for  want  of  neces- 
sary culture.  It  has,  however,  been  seen  as  late  as  the 
nineteenth  Century  On  the  borders  of  Lake  Mcnaaleh,  in 
Upper  Egypt  and  in  Abyssinia.  Some  think,  indeed, 
that  tho  term  papyrus  comprehended  two  or  throe  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  roods,  such  as  the  Cypcrns  dives,  which 
is  still  cultivated  in  Egypt,  and  that  tho  disappearance 
of  the  Cyperus  papyrus  is  due  to  the  monopoly  of  tho 
Roman  contractors  or  publieani,  who  restricted  its  cul- 
ture to  a  few  localities.  According  to  Pliuy  it  grew  ten 
feet  above  and  two  in  the  water,  besides  striking  deep 
roots  into  the  Nilotic  mud  hi  the  pools  or  marshes.  The 
papyrus  was  one  of  those  plants  which  tlie  ancients 
converted  to  a  multitude  of  usos.  Its  elegant  and  light 
flowers  wore  woven  into  crowns ;  its  pith  or  pulp  was 
boiled  and  eaten  and  considered  the  primitive  food  of 
Egypt ;  the  root,  on  the  contrary,  was  dried  and  used 
for  fuel ;  the  bark  was  manufactured  into  matting,  sails 
and  ropes,  bedding  and  clothes.  The  priests  used  it  only 
for  sandals,  and  sandals  of  it  remain  to  the  present  day 
In  the  collections  of  the:  British  Museum.  Boxes  were 
also  made  of  its  stems,  trimmed  and  tied  at  the  ends  and 
middle  ;  and  in  an  ark  or  box  of  papyrus  the  youthful 
Moses  was  placed  among  the  standing  pools  of  papyri. 
At  the  time  of  Homer  it  was  used  by  the  Greeks  for 
rigging,  and  Antigonus  used  for  the  cables  of  his  fleet 
papyrus  grown  in  Syria.  The  ancient  Greek  name  for 
the  material  was  bublos,  but  it  was  not  applied  by  prose 
writers  to  books,  Tlie  most  remarkable  use  of  this  plant 
was  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  tama,  which  appears 
In  the  bands  of  gftrihes  on  the  earliest  monuments  in 
square  sheets  or  long  scrolls.  The  process  of  manufac- 
ture, as  described  by  Pliny,  was  to  cut  ofC  both  ends  of 
the  plant.  The  portion  used  was  neither  the  outer  bark, 
nor  the  inner  pith,  but  some  twenty  layers  or  polliclos  un- 
der tlie  rind  surrounding  the  triangular  stalk,  those  near- 
est the  centre  being  the  unost,  which  were  separated  by  a 
needlo.  Those  were  laid  side  by  sido  upon  a  board,  and 
other  layers  were  placed  at  right  angles  on  them  so  as 
to  cover  them,  and  tho  whole  was  cemented  with  Nile 
water,  or  more  probably  with  a  fine  glue.  By  continu- 
ing this  process  it  was  possible  to  make  tlie  piece  of  any 
length  and  breadth  required ;  and  the  whole  was  pressed, 
beaten  with  a  hammer  and  rubhed  with  a  tooth  or  shell. 
It  was  then  pared,  smoothed,  laid  in  tho  sun,  bound  to- 
gether and  rolled  out.  Tho  size  and  quality  of  this  paper 
differ  considerably,  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  sheets 
being  one  foot  six  inches,  or  the  lesser  cubit ;  but  some 
sheets  are  not  more  than  four  inches,  while  the  quality 
varies  from  a  coarse  and  stringy  to  a  silky  material  re- 
markably fine  and  smooth.  The  length  was,  of  course, 
arbitrary,  the  longest  pieces,  such  as  the  hieroglyphical 
ritual  at  Ley  den,  measuring  sixty  feet,  while  other  por- 
tions do  not  exceed  a  few  inches.  The  darkness  of  color 
Is  probably  owing  to  tlie  greater  age,  those  of  the  oldest 
period  being  generally  the  darkest  and  almost  of  a  sienna 


color,  the  material  having  nurbomzed  with  age,  while  tlie 
later  arc  generally,  though  not  always  white ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  th  e  contact  of  th  e  ritnals  with  the  hot 
bitumen  of  tho  mummies  has  in  many  instances  rendered 
the  color  darker ;  the  hieratic  historical  papyri,  said  to 
lave  been  found  in  vases,  are,  however,  extremely  dark. 
Papyri  are  found  under  various  circumstances,  but  prin- 
cipally in  connection  with  the  mummies,  as  in  their 
hands,  under  their  arras,  between  their  legs  or  under  the 
bandages  stretched  all  over  them  like  a,  shroud.  They 
are  generally,  however,  of  a  cylindrical  form  rolled  upon 
themselves,  the  first  page,  of  course,  being  outwards,  and 
those  of  letters  are  sealed  with  a  clay  seal.  The  rituals 
are  often  placed  In  wooden  CaSCS  made  In  the  shape  of 
Osiris  hidden  in  niches  made  for  that  purpose,  or  in  the 
hollowed  body  of  the  deity,  or  else  in  a  niche  in  the  ped- 
estal so  skillfully  covered,  joined  and  painted  as  to  elude 
detection  by  the  eyo.  The  historical  and  documentary 
papyri  are  said  to  be  found  fn  vases,  boxes  and  coffins, 
Tlie  ink  with  whloh  the  Egyptians  wrote  on  this  ma- 
terial was  an  animal  carhOn,  apparently  mixed  with  oil. 
They  used  for  the  purpose  a  long  rectangular  palette  or 
canon,  having  two  small  Cells  or  hollows  which  held  a 
small  quantity  of  red  and  black  ink.  The  pens  used 
wore  a  thin,  cylindrical  and  fibrous  rood,  the  ends  of 
which  when  split  form  a  kind  of  natural  brush.  Tlie 
writing  is  according  to  the  nature  of  tho  document ;  tho 
hieroglyphical  in  vertical  lines  of  thin  linear  hieroglyphs, 
the  hieratic  and  demotic  in  broader  and  thicker  charac- 
ters, generally  about  ten  Hues  to  &  page  of  nine  or  elevKn 
inches  long,  and  in  block  and  red  characters.  Composi- 
tions Of  the  nature  of  books  are  written  witli  great  care 
and  regularity ;  official  documents  with  less  caro  aid 
with  characters  of  larger  dimensions  at  tho  commence- 
ment. Tho  religious  compositions  are  ornamented  with 
pictures  or  vignettes,  traced  with  great  delicacy,  and 
sometimes  brilliantly  colored  with  simple  colors  and  even 
gilded. 

Pacruet  (Pr.).— A  packet,  a  piece  of  matter  tied  up. 
On  the  Continent  of  Europe  it  is  common  for  the  com- 
positor to  oinpty  directly  upon  a  galley  laid  on  his  case. 
If  tho  type  is  large  or  the  measure  narrow  the  galley 
soon  becomes  full.  A  certain  portion  of  the  matter, 
without  regard  to  the  length,  Is  then  tied  up  iuid  put 
one  side.  It  is  cot  a  page  or  an  ctcu  fraction  of  a  page ; 
it  may  be  much  more  or  much  less.  It  is  simply  some 
type  tied  up  temporarily  to  await  convenience  for  im- 
position and  proving. 

Faquete  fSp.). — Package ;  a  piece  of  composed  mat- 
ter when  tied  up, 

PaquBtaro  (Sp.). — Stand  or  cabinet  for  holding  the 
pages  or  packages  of  type ;  also  piece  compositor,  or 
one  who  sets  only  straight  matter. 

Paquetier  (Fr.).^One  who  makes  up  into  pages, 
ties  up  the  matter  and  puts  it  away. 

Par.— Abbreviation  used  in  the  reading  department 
of  an  English  office  for  the  words  parenthesis  or  para- 
graph. 

Paragon. — The  size  of  type  next  larger  than  great 
primer,  and  next  smaller  than  double  small  pica.  It  is 
Only  used  as  display  letter,  being  too  large  for  books. 
About  three  and  a  half  lines  make  an  inch.  On  tho  point 
system  it  is  calculated  at  twenty  points.  This  type, 
Hansard  remarks,  is  the  only  one  known  under  the  same 
name  in  all  countries,  In  French,  however,  it  is  entitled 
petit  parangon  (little  paragon),  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
next  size  larger,  which  is  called  gros  parangon.  The 
Italians  call  it  parangonc. 

Parag-fafo  (ItaL). — A  section  mark,  or  g.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  this  docs  not  correspond  at  all  to  tlie  Eng- 
lish name, 

Paragraph-— A  verse;  the  matter  contained  be- 
tween one  break-line  and  the  next.  No  exact  rules  exist 
to  show  when  a  now  paragraph  should  bo  begun.  The 
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plan  generally  adopted  is  to  begin  one  when  the  souse 
changes.  This  is,  however,  very  much  at  toe  will  of  the 
author  or  printer,  A  paragraph  is  usually  indented  an 
em  quadrat.  This  is  sufficient  when  the  measure  does 
not  exceed  twenty-five  or  thirty  cms  of  the  typo  used ; 
but  it  the  measure  goes  much  beyond  this  it  is  better  to 
employ  two  ems,  and  In  very  Jong  ones  three  ems.  In 
some  good  leaded  work  matter  even  narrower  than  thirty 
ems  is  indented  an  em  and  an  en.  Much  must  be  left  to 
authors  in  the  making  of  paragraphs.  Some  desire  a 
great  number,  and  others  prefer  long  ones,  tti  conver- 
sation It  is  usual  to  break  up  the  matter  into  paragraphs 
for  each  new  speaker  and  for  each  interruption.  Para- 
graphs should  not  end  with  two  or  three  letters,  even  if 
&  whole  word,  and  in  books  designed  for  permanence  at 
least  an  eighth  of  the  black-line  should  be  filled  up  with 
the  last  words  of  the  paragraph,  The  last  line  of  a  para- 
graph  ahould  not  come  at  the  head  of  a  page.  An  even 
paragraph  is  where  a  bit  of  copy  is  given  to  a  composi- 
tor and  he  is  told  to  begin  and  end  even.  Tims  he  makes 
no  indentation  and  spaces  the  Inst  line  ho  that  the  last 
word  of  his  take  completely  fills  it  out.  A  hanging  par- 
agraph is  where  the  first  line  begins  flush  and  the  second 
and  succeeding  lines  are  indented.  A  mark  for  authors 
or  editors  to  indicate  a  paragraph  is  T,  and  when  it  is  do- 
sired  that  no  paragraph  shall  be  mado  a  line  runs  from 
the  end  of  one  paragraph  to  the  beginning  of  the  next. 
It  is  also  denoted  by  "  No  IT."  In  some  books  and  mag 
azines  the  first  word  of  a  chapter  or  instalment  is  not 
indented,  but  runs  out  llush, 

Pfi.TigTK.pli  Mark. — The  paragraph  was  formerly 
prefixed  to  such  mutter  as  authors  desired  to  distinguish 
from  the  ordinary  contents  of  their  books,  find  to  give 
their  readers  an  idea  of  the  beginning  or  seine  important 
division  of  a  new  subject.  At  present  paragrapii marks 
are  used  chiefly  in  Bibles  to  show  the  parts  into  which 
a  chapter  is  divided.  In  Common  Prayer-Books  para- 
graphs arc  put  before  the  matter  which  directs  the  order 
of  the  service,  and  which  is  called  the  Rubric,  because 
the  lines  were  formerly  printed  in  red,  The  paragraph 
mark  is  the  sixth  and  last  in  order  of  the  usual  reference 
marks,  following  the  parallel,  and  Is  thus  shown :  %, 

Parallel. — A  reference  mark  for  foot-notes,  indicated 
thus:  ||. 

Farangroia  (Sp.). — Great  primer  or  eighteen  points. 
Previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  IMdot  system  this  was 
tlie  Standard  body,  as  pica  er  Cicero  is  now. 

FattttUfonaje  (Sp,). — Justification  together  of  let- 
ters of  different  bodies. 

Faranrjonar  (Sp,). — To  justify  letters  of  different 
bodies  in  one  line. 

FarftnfjoTiare  (Ital.). — To  justify  one  body  in  with 
another  or  with  several  otliers. 

Pfccftngone  (Ital,). — Body  eighteen  of  tlie  Italian 
scries.  It  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  paragon,  which  is 
body  twenty  of  the  American  scries. 

Pftl&hment  (Ft.,  piircbemln  ;  Ger,,  Pergiiment).— A 
writing  material  formed  from  Skins,  SO  prepared  that 
they  are  as  thin,  smooth  and  white  as  possible.  It  has 
been  known  from  the  earliest  time,  but  is  now  made 
very  superior  to  what  it  was  anciently,  if  wo  niay  Judge 
by  inspection  of  old  manuscripts.  The  ait  of  making 
parchment  consists  in  certain  manipulations  necessary 
to  make  the  skins  of  animals  of  such  thinness,  flexibil- 
ity and  firmness  as  may  be  required  for  the  different 
articles  in  which  this  substance  is  needed.  Although 
the  skins  of  all  animals  may  be  applied  to  this  use  only 
those  of  tlie  sheep  or  the  she-goat  are  used  for  parch- 
ment ;  those  of  calves,  kids  and  dead-bom  lambs  for  vel- 
lum ;  those  of  the  lie-goat,  she-goat  and  wolves  for  drum- 
heads, and  those  of  the  ass  for  battledores.  All  of  these 
skins  are  prepared  in  the  Same  way,  with  Slight  varia- 
tions, which  need  no  particular  detail. 


They  are  first  of  all  prepared  hy  the  leather-dresser. 
After  they  are  taken  out  01  the  lime-pit,  slaved  and  well 
washed,  they  must  be  set  to  dry  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
vent their  puckering  and  to  render  them  readily  worked. 
The  small  manufacturers  make  use  of  hoops  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  the  greater  employ  a  horse  or  stout  wooden 
frame.  This  is  formed  of  two  uprights  and  two  cross- 
bars solidly  joined  by  tenons  and  mortises  so  as  to  form 
a  strong  pfeee  of  carpentry,  which  is  fixed  against  a  wall. 
These  four  bars  are  perforated  all  over  with  a  series  of 
holes  of  such  dimensions  as  to  receive  slightly  tapered 
boxwood  pins  truly  turned,  or  even  iron  bolts.  Hiich  of 
these  pins  is  pierced  through  with  a  hole  like  the  pin  of  a 
violin,  hy  means  of  which  tlie  strings  used  in  stretching 
the  skin  may  be  tightened.  Above  the  herse  a  shelf  is 
placed  for  receiving  the  tools  which  the  workman  needs 
to  have  always  at  hand.  Li  order  to  stretch  the  skin 
upon  tlie  frame  larger  or  smaller  skewers  are  employed, 
according  as  a  greater  or  smaller  piece  of  it  is  to  be  laid 
hold  of.  Six  holes  are  made  in  a  straight  line  to  receive 
the  larger,  and  fouT  to  receive  the  smaller  sltewers  or 
pins.  These  small  slits  are  made  with  a  tool  like  a  Car- 
penter's chisel  and  of  the  exact  size  to  admit  the  skewer. 
Tlie  string  around  the  skewer  is  affixed  to  one  of  the 
bolts  on  the  frame,  which  arc  turned  around  by  means 
of  a  Uoy  like  that  by  which  harps  and  pianos  are  tuned. 
The  skewer  is  threaded  through  the  skin  while  the  latter 
is  in  a  state  of  tension. 

Everything  being  thus  prepared,  and  tlie  skin  well 
softened,  the  workmsin  stretches  it  powerfully  by  means 
of  the  skewers ;  he  attaches  tlie  cord  to  the  skewers  and 
ilxes  their  ends  to  the  iron  pegs  or  pins,  lte  then 
stretches  the  skin,  first  with  his  hand  applied  to  the  pins, 
and  then  with  the  key.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that 
no  wrinkles  arc  formod.  The  skin  is  usually  stretched 
more  in  length  than  in  breadth,  from  the  custom  of  the 
trade ;  although  extension  in  breadth  would  be  pref- 
erable in  order  to  reduce  the  thickness  of  that  part  of 
the  skin  which  lies  against  the  backbone  of  the  animal, 
The  workman  then  takes  the  fleshing  tool,  a  semicircular 
double-edged  knife  fastened  into  a  double  wooden  handle. 
It  is  sharpened  by  u  steel.  The  workman  seizes  a  tool 
in  his  two  bunds,  so  us  to  place  tlie  edge  perpendicularly 
to  tlie  skin,  and  pressing  it  carefully  from  above  down- 
wards removes  the  fleshy  excrescences  and  lays  them 
aside  for  making  glue.  He  then  turns  around  the  herse 
■upon  the  wall  in  order  to  gain  access  to  tliu  outside  of 
the  skin  and  to  scrape  it  with  the  tool  inverted  so  as  to 
run  no  risk  of  cutting  the  epidermis.  He  thus  removes 
any  adherent  filth  and  squeezes  out  some  water.  The 
skin  must  next  be  ground.  For  this  purpose  it  is  sprin- 
kled upon  the  fleshy  side  with  sifted  chalk  or  slaked 
lime,  and  then  rubbed  in  all  directions  with  a  piece  of 
pumice-stone  four  or  five  inches  in  area,  previously  flat- 
tened upon  a  sandstone.  The  lime  soon  gets  moist  from 
the  water  contained  in  the  skin.  The  pumice-stone  is 
then  rubbed  Over  the  otlier  side  of  the  skin,  but  without 
chalk  or  lime.  This  operation  is  necessary  only  for  the 
best  vellum  or  parchment.  The  skin  is  next  allowed  to 
dry  upon  the  frame,  being  carefully  protected  from  sun- 
shiue  and  from  frost.  When  it  is  perfectly  dry  the  white 
color  is  to  be  removed  by  rubbing  it  with  the  woolly  side 
of  a  lamb-skin,  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  fray  the 
Surface,  a  circumstance  of  which  some  manufacturers  arc 
so  much  afraid  as  not  to  use  either  chalk  or  lime  in  the 
polishing.  Should  any  grease  bo  detected  upon  it  this 
must  be  removed  by  steeping  it  in  a  lime-pit  for  ten  days, 
then  stretching  it  anew  upon  the  herse,  after  which  it  is 
transferred  to  the  scraper.  The  workman  employs  here 
an  edge  tool  of  the  same  shape  as  the  fleshing-kmfe,  but 
larger  and  sharper.  He  mounts  the  skin  upon  a  frame 
like  the  herse  above  described,  but  he  extends  it  merely 
with  cords  without  skewers  orpins,  and  Supports  it  gen- 
erally upon  a  piece  of  raw  calf-skirt  strongly  stretched. 
The  tail  of  the  skin  being  placed  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  frame,  the  workman  first  pares  off  with  a  sharp  knife 
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any  considerable  rongimes&es  and  then  scrapes  the  out- 
side surf ace  obliquely  downwards  with  the  proper  tools 
uotil  it  becomes  perfectly  smooth.  The  fleshy  aide  needs 
do  such  operation,  and  indeed  were  both  sides  scraped 
the  skin  would  be  apt  to  become  too  thin,  the  only  object 
of  the  scraper  being  to  equalize  Its  thickness.  What- 
ever irregularities  remain  may  be  removed  with  a  piece 
of  the  finest  pumice-stone  well  flattened  beforehand  upon 
a  fine  sandstone.  This  process  is  performed  by  laying 
the  rough  parchniont  upon  an  oblong  plank  of  wood  in 
the  form  of  a  stool,  tbeblank  being  covered  with  a  piece 
of  soft  parchment  stuffed  with  wool  to  form  an  elastic 
cushion  for  the  grinding  operation.  Only  the  outside 
surface  has  to  be  pumiced.  The  celebrated  Strasbourg 
vellum  is  prepared  with  rem arkably  fine  pumice-stones. 
If  any  small  boles  happen  to  be  mode  in  the  parchment 
they  must  be  neatly  patched  by  cutting  their  edges  thin 
and  pasting  on  small  pieces  with  gum-water. 

The  skins  for  drum-heads,  sieves  and  battledores  &re 
prepared  in  the  same  manner.  For  drums  the  skins  of 
asses,  calves  or  wolves  are  employed,  the  lftst  being  pre- 
ferred. Asses'  skins  are  used  for  battledores.  For  sieves 
the  skin  of  calves,  she-goats  and,  best  of  all,  he-goats  nre 
employed.  Church  books  are  covered  with  the  dressed 
skins  of  pig*. 

Parchment  for  printing  purposes  is  imported  from 
Europe  and  is  sold  to  the  trade  by  the  roll  of  sixty  skins. 
An  average  siz*  is  about  four  hundred  square  inches,  at 
a  general  value  of  about  forty  cents  each.  In  ordinary 
work  one  out  of  four  skins  is  spoiled  upon  the  press,  so 
that  an  additional  quantity  must  always  be  allowed  for. 
The  gloss  should  be  taken  off  by  slightly  damping  the 
surface,  but  not  wetting  it. 

Fardear  (Sp,).— To  be  greyish  (said  of  ink  of  poor 
quality). 

Pardoe  Machine. — A  rotary  machine  adapted  for 
newspaper  work  invented  by  J.  Pardoe,  in  England. 
Parentesi  (I tal.).— Paten theses. 
Parentis!  Quadra  (It'll.).— Brackets. 

FaTenthese  (fJer,),  Parenthes*  (Fr.). — A  parcn> 
thesis. 

Parenthesis, — A  mark  generally  used  in  couples,  as 
(),  indicating  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  sentence  which 
is  explanatory  to  the  main  sentence.  In  the  plural  the 
word  is  parentheses,  but  this  is  applied  only  to  more  than 
one  parenthetical  sentence  with  its  marks.  A  paren- 
thesis mark  may  be  either  ( or ),  the  sentence  inclosed  be- 
tween the  two,  or  tlie  two  marks  taken  together.  Tery 
little  use  is  now  made  of  parenthesis  marks  compared 
with  the  custom  of  the  last  century.  Then  it  was  fre- 
quently employed  where  we  now  have  commas.  For  in- 
stance, in  Addison's  time  sentences  were  punctuated  as 
follows :  "  I  confess  (said  he)  that  there  fs  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  statement."  At  the  present  day  no  one  would 
use  them  thus.  The  present  custom  Is  to  employ  them 
only  where  the  comma  or  the  dash  would  be  clearly 
wrong,  The  punctuation  of  the  parenthesis  differs  hi 
different  offices.  In  some  the  parenthesis  is  treated  as 
a  part  of  the  sentence,  and  its  punctuation  is  interwoven 
with  it.  Thus  when  it  is  said  that  "  in  Lincoln  County, 
(Nebraska,)  this  course  is  followed,"  the  word  Nebraska 
is  judged  to  be  necessarily  connected  with  the  remainder 
of  the  sentence,  just  as  it  would  be  if  the  parenthesis 
was  omitted,  and  the  punctuation  follows  the  ordinary 
rules.  Sometimes  the  comma  preceding  the  parenthesfg 
is  omitted ;  but  tbe  prevailing  and  best  usage  is  to  treat 
the  parenthesis  as  foreign  to  the  sentence,  to  punctuate 
it  according  to  its  own  matter.  Thus,  in  a  report  in  a 
New  York,  newspaper  of  the  appointments  to  office  it 
says:  "The  President  remarked  to  Governor  Flower 
(who  had  just  arrived  in  Washington),  but  not  in  a  seri- 
ous way,  that,"  &c. 

Pari^ini  (Ital.). — An  Italian  type,  next  smaller  than 
nnup&rqil. 


Faring. — Reducing  the  edges  of  leather  by  forming 
(i  gradual  slope. 

Fartng-Knife, — The  knife  used  in  shaving  leather. 

PftTia,— The  chief  city  of  France;  it  has  long  been 
very  active  in  printing  and  book  publishing.  Much 
copying  was  done  there  long  before  the  invention  of 
printing,  and  there  were  publishers  and  lenders  of  man- 
uscript as  early  as  the  year  14(10.  When  printing  began, 
as  it  did  in  1464,  it  was  much  employed,  and  Parisian 
printers  soon  attained  a  high  rank.  This  beginning 
wsis.  through  the  agency  of  the  College  of  the  Borbonne, 
I'Allemandc  de  la  Pierre  being  the  prior,  and  Ouillaume 
Fiehiit  a  doctor  of  laws,  They  succeeded  in  getting 
there  three  German  printers,  Ulrica  Gering,  Michael  Fri- 
burgcr  and  Martin  Grants.  Under  the  article  Pranoh 
an  account  is  given  of  those  who  have  been  most  famous 
in  Paris  since  then,  and  it  is  ■unnecessary  to  recapitu- 
late them.  The  most  famous  in  early  days  were  the 
Stephenses,  better  known  to  English  readers  under  the 
Anglicized  form  of  their  name  than  under  the  French 
form,  Estlenne.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century 
appeared  Hie  Illdota,  who  are  still  caiTylng  on  business 
ana  whose  work  casts  a  lustre  on  all  other  printers. 
Many  famous  masters  of  the  craft  have  come  up  there 
within  recent  days. 

The  condition  of  the  art  in  Paris  is  excellent  under 
one  point  Of  view.  The  abundance  of  artists,  the  skill 
of  hand  which  they  have  there  attained,  and  the  moder- 
ate expense  which  a  publisher  is  obliged  to  incur  in  pre- 
paring a  sumptuous  book  havo  caused  a  great  number 
of  fine  works  to  be  issued.  These  are  indeed  excellent 
both  in  their  illustrations  and  their  letter-press.  There 
is  a  large  number  of  rich  persons  who  live  in  Paris  the 
year  round  and  to  whom  these  books  arc  addressed. 
Paris  is  much  more  the  intellectual  centre  of  Fmnee  than 
London  is  of  England, as  in  the  latter  Country  there  are 
many  persons  who  might  dwell  in  the  capital  and  do 
not,  while  in  Franco  it  is  an  exception  to  lind  any  per- 
son of  means  and  ability  who  does  not  live  in  Pans  if 
he  can.  This  stimulates  life  in  Paris  at  the  expense  of 
the  provinces.  Lithography  is  carried  on  to  perfection. 
Newspaper  printing  is  poor,  and  the  ordinary  job-work 
is  also  poor. 

The  French  national  printing-ofneo  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world,  and  contains  much  which  is  not  equaled 
elsewhere.  The  foundation  is  due  to  Francis  I.,  who 
on  January  17,  1SS8,  nominated  Conrad  Ncobar  as  his 
printer  for  Greek  with  a  salary  of  one  hundred  golden 
crowns,  and  the  next  year  appointed  as  successor  Robert 
Estienno,  who  was  already  royal  printer  for  Latin  and 
Hebrew,  In  1#&0  Louis  XIII.  established  a  workshop 
called  the  Iinprimerie  Boyale,  and  intrusted  its  control 
to  Neural  and  Mettaycr,  who  alone  wore  authorized  to 
print  edicts,  ordinances,  rules,  declarations  and  other 
royal  documents,  Among  those  who  directed  it  after 
tins  dLtc  or  were  prominent  in  its  affairs  were  Mabre- 
Cramoisy,  Jean  Anisson,  Garamond  and  Grand  jean,  In 
1694  Philippe  Grandjean,  the  engraver  of  the  king,  was 
charged  to  prepare  some  new  faces  of  type.  His  labors 
and  those  of  his  successors  did  not  end  until  1T45,  when 
they  had  cut  in  French  nineteen  Soman  faces,  ranging 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  Each  of  these  fonts 
contained  by  the  express  order  of  the  king  curtain  mnrks 
on  a  number  of  the  characters  which  would  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  diameters  employed  in  other  houses, 
A  few  of  these  distinctions  are  still  used  in  the  national 
printing-office,  other  establishments  beinj?  expressly  for- 
bidden to  Imitate  them.  These  signs  consist  in  the  doub- 
ling of  the  upper  mark,  nearest  to  the  stem  of  the  letters 
b,  d,  h,  i,  j,  k  and  1.  _  The  oval  part  of  the  letter  b,  for 

example,  continues  its  stroke  lifter  Uie  prolongation  of 
the  perpendicular  line  which  f 01TOS  an  oval,  and  there  is 
consequently  n  serif  in  the  middle  of  the  letter  as  well  as 
at  ite  top.  These  marks  arc  not  very  large,  but  are  easily 
distinguished.    So  jealously  does  the  national  piinting- 
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office  guard  ita  use  of  those  letters  that  it  refused  to  lend 
the  editors  of  the  admirable  dictionary  now  Appearing 
in  the  Typologie-Tucker  tho  use  of  them  in  the  article 
upon  the  government  establishment.  The  Imprimerie 
Roynle  changed  its  name  to  the  Imprhncrio  Nationale 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  was  afterwards 
called  the  Imprhnerle  de  la  Rcpublique.  Tho  director 
was  beheaded.  In  1311  Firmiu  Didot  arranged  the  char- 
acters and  enriched  it  with  a  beautiful  collection  of 
Oriental  types.  In  1813  tiylvestre  de  Sacy  became  the 
inspector  of  this  portion  of  the  establishment,  which  hog 
increased  in  magnitude  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  and  has  now  types  which  will  enable  it  to  com- 
pose works  in  two  or  throe  hundred  different  languages. 
The  name  cf  the  establishment  has  often  been  changed 
within  the  hundred  and  forty  year's  which  have  passed 
sinco  the  convocation  of  the  States  General.  In  front  of 
the  building  Is  a  beautiful  statue  of  Gutenberg,  Many 
complaints  have  lately  been  made  by  the  printers  of  Pails 
and  other  cities  of  Prance  that  this  oflice,  the  largest  in 
the  country  and  sustained  by  taxation  upon  the  people, 
competes  for  work  of  a  certain  clnss  with  commercial 
printers,  executing  such  Orders  for  a  less  price  than  they 
can  afford  to  charge. 

There  is  more  variety  in  customs  in  Paris  thau  in  the 
United  States.  Different  offices  have  different  regula- 
tions, As  a  rule,  however,  ten  hours  are  worked,  run- 
ning from  7  to  9  or  from  8  to  7  o'clock.  An  hour  is 
allowed  for  deje  finer,  or  breakfast,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  This  is  a  substantial  meal.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
is  allowed  for  refreshments  in  some  places  at  4  P.  M. 
Wages  are  generally  paid  each  week,  in  some  places  on 
Monday,  and  In  others  on  Saturday ;  a  number  pay  only 
every  fortnight.  Overtimo  is  generally  worth  one-third 
more  than  day-work.  The  usual  pay  for  compositors 
on  ordinary  work  is  fourteen  cents  a  thousand  ens,  and 
weekly  hands  get  about  the  same  price  per  hour.  Read- 
ers receive  from  A 18  to  $27  a  fortnight,  Copy-boys  ore 
little  used,  proofs  being  read  by  collating,  or  by  the 
thumb,  as  it  is  called,  Hand-pressmen  get  from  f  T.SG 
to  $10.50  a  week,  and  power-pressmen  from  $10  to  $13 
a  week.  The  compositor  wears  when  at  work  a  black 
linen  blouse  which  extends  to  his  knees  ;  pressman  wear 
a  short  blue  jacket. 

In  1888  Paris  had  1,848  periodical  publications,  ot  just 
about  double  those  of  New  York.  Of  these  94  were  de- 
voted to  politics;  38?  to  trade,  finance  find  commerce; 
83  were  literary  and  political  reviews;  80  religious,  and 
the  remainder  were  divided  among  the  various  idesis  and 
occupations  of  men.  They  are,  ho  we  vet,  smaller  than 
those  in  New  York,  and  it  is  probable  mors  money  is 
paid  in  the  latter  place  on  its  journals  for  writing,  com- 
position and  paper  than  is  expended  in  Paris, 

Parisians  (Sp.). — Pearl  or  five-point. 

Fkrr&fo  (Sp.). — Paragraph ;  the  sign  %.  Pftrrafo 
frances,  paragraph  set  iu  triangular  shape. 

Fare. — A  contraction  in  England  for  paragraph  or 
short  articles  unrelated  to  others. 

ParSOna,  John  Da-vis,  a  printer  and  publisher  of 
Albany,  N.  Y. ,  was  bom  in  the  village  of  New  Baltimore, 
Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  on  April  ST,  1813.  He  was  tlie 
son  of  Stephen  Parsons  and  Hannah  Thome  Parsons. 
In  18S3  the  family  removed  to  Albany.  When  n  lUUe 
over  thirteen  years  old  his  school-days  ended,  and  John 
D.  Parsons  entered  tlie  employment  of  Daniel  McGla- 
shan,  who  had  a  small  book  and  job  office  and  published 
a  campaign  sheet  mimed  the  Signs  cf  the  Times  in  the 
interest  of  Andrew  Jackson.  In  1S30  liis  employer  died. 
Parsons  then  set  up  tho  type  composing  the  plant  in 
fonts,  boxed  it  and  sold  it  to  other  printers  for  the  benefit 
of  the  heirs,  and  sought  employment  elsewhere,  This 
was  obtained  at  Melfercher  &  Mcpherson's,  and  after 
their  failure  he  worked  for  Stone  &  Munsell,  15.  t&  9. 
Skinner,  Hoffman  &  White,  and  Anally  in  1335  for  Pack- 
ard &  Van  Benthuysen,  who  were  sub-contractors  for 
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Edwin  Croswell,  tlie  State  printer,  In  1840  the  State 
printing  went  to  Thurlow  Weed,  and  Mr.  Parsons  went 
with  it  to  Hoffman,  White  &  Visscher,  who  were  the  sub- 
contractors. After  Mt.  Weed's  contract  had  expired 
Carroll  &  Cook  of  Troy,  who  secured  it  for  themselves, 
discharged  Mr,  Parsons,  who  was  the  rule  and  figure 
compositor,  and  placed  in  his  stead  Cornelius  "Wendell, 
afterwards  Congressional  printer.  In  1843  a  son  of  Thur- 
low Weed,  James B,  Weed,  who  fdsO  had  been  discharged 
by  Carroll  &  Cook,  formed  a  copartnership  with  Mr.  Par- 
sons under  the  firm  title  of  Weed  &  Parsons,  and  four 
years  after  the  proprietors 
of  the  Albany  Evening 
Journal,  Thurlow  Weed, 
George  Dawson  and  Vis- 
sclier  Ten  Eyck,  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  firm.  Their 
place  of  business  was  on 
James  street,  Albany.  A 
new  building  was  erected 
on  Columbia  street  in  1  SCO. 
The  business  wns  singu- 
larly successful.  In  1871, 
after  about  seventeen 
months'  occupancy,  the 
building  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  the  loss  being  about 
|800,000.  It  was  rebuilt, 
and  in  sis  months  was 
again  occupied.  Formany 
years  this  office  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  printing  houses  in  the  United  States, 
executing  printing,  binding,  electrotyping,  stereotyping 
and  publishing.  At  times  it  has  employed  two  hundred 
compositors,  all  of  its  other  work  being  on  an  extensive 
scale.  It  did  tho  Legislative  printing  for  ton  years,  and 
for  thirty  years  it  has  executed  the  department  printing 
for  the  State  of  New  York.  It  also  did  the  printing  for 
the  last  Constitutional  Convention.  It  was  a  union  office 
years  ago,  but  became  non-union  about  1874.  Mt.  Par- 
sons has  been  a  very  skillful  manager  of  a  printing-office. 
In  1887  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  master  printers'  conven- 
tion in  Chicago  whicli  formed  the  United  Typothctfo,  and 
has  since  been  frequent  in  his  attendance  upon  meetings 
of  the  craft.  He  is  now  the  only  surviving  partner  of 
the  firm,  but  is  still  strong  and  active,  although  seventy- 
eight  years  of  age. 

Farticrala:f8  Of  Sale. — A  class  of  Work  which 
comes  under  tlie  head  of  legal  or  auctioneer's  work. — 

Jaeabi. 

Partly  Printed  Newsp&pera. — Very  nearly  eight 
thousand  newspapers  iu  the  United  States  mid  Canada 
aro  printed  partly  in  one  place  and  partly  in  another. 
This  is  dono  on  the  ground  of  economy.  If  two  good 
journals  aTo  published  fifty  miles  apart,  both  being  car- 
ried on  in  the  usual  manner  of  country  newspapers,  it  Is 
probable  that  over  one-half  of  the  rending  matter  in  one 
would  be  just  as  available  for  copy  in  the  other,  and  con- 
sequently if  there  was  any  method  by  which  they  could 
exchange  this  matter  a  very  decided  economy  would  re- 
sult f rom  it.  Such  a  saving,  however,  is  better  effected 
from  some  central  office,  where  not  only  two  newspapers 
can  be  served,  but  where  several  hundred  can  each 
retrench  somewhat  on  their  expenses.  The  Story  and 
miscellaneous  matter  on  the  first  page,  the  agricultural 
matter  on  the  last  page,  and  the  news  on  the  second  page 
are  just  as  good  for  one  as  for  another,  and  if,  in  defer- 
ence to  customers,  political  matter  suited  to  the  readers 
of  each  journal  can  bo  given,  there  are  few  country  edit- 
ors who  will  not  feel  that  they  have  been  relieved  from 
much  responsibility.  They  will  have  as  good  copy  as 
they  would  themselves  have  selected,  it  will  be  better 
printed,  and  some  money  will  also  bo  saved. 

To  print  a  part  of  n  newspaper  in  one  office  and  to 
complete  it  in  another  is  not  new.    It  was  occasionally 
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practiced  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  Albany  newspapers  as 
far  book  as  1846  used  to  issue  supplements  containing 
the  laws  or  the  Governor's  message  which  they  sold  to 
other  newspapers,  with  or  without  changing  Hie  head. 
The  development  of  this  idea,  as  at  present  practiced, 
is  due  to  A,  N,  Kellogg  and  A.  J.  Aikins,  two  Western 
newspaper  editors,  who  during  the  Civil  War  were  com- 
pelled on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  hands  to  get  a  part 
of  their  journals  printed  elsewhere.  A  dispute  exists 
between  their  friends  as  to  priority,  Both  dovclopcd 
the  idea.  By  1888  it  was  well  defined  and  well  known. 
A  putillalier  was  charged  a  certain  price  per  quire  lor  a 
six-column  folio,  and  proportionate  prices  for  larger  ox 
smaller  sheets,  ho  agreeing  to  allow  the  central  office  to 
insert:  thirty,  forty  or  fifty  inches  of  advertising  in  each 
issue.  If  more  should  be  required  an  alio  wance  in  monoy 
would  be  made  to  the  publisher ;  if  lees,  the  central  office 
said  nothing  about  it,  but  filled  up  the  space  with  read- 
ing matter.  Some  publishers  objected  to  giving  this 
great  amount  of  space  to  foreign  advertisers,  and  others 
objected  to  giving  any  at  all.  Part  of  the  newspapers 
desired  their  miscellany  upon  the  third  and  fourth  pages, 
leaving  the  first  and  second  for  news  and  other  things. 
Then  there  was  a  difference  as  to  polities  and  as  to  relig- 
ion and  temperance,  Muny  hard-headed  editors  thought 
the  latter  two  classes  of  matter  were  of  no  value  in  ordi- 
nary journals,  while  others  insisted  upon  them.  Some 
ludicrous  errors  have  resulted  from  Kepublicun  matter 
being  printed  in  Democratic  newspapers,  and  from 
recipes  being  inserted  in  temperance  newspapers  show- 
ing how  sauces  can  be  prepared  with  burnt  brandy  or 
with  wine.  One  Jewish  newspaper  in  New  York,  pub- 
lished in  its  household  department  a  method  of  cooking 
pork  chops ;  but  on  the  whole  extraordinary  vigilance  is 
exercUed,  arid  It  is  pretty  safe  to  rely  upon  what  is  re- 
ceived. The  Subdivision  is  far  greater  thtin  ill  former 
years,  most  newspapers  now  having  some  special  direc- 
tions which  they  wish  to  have  followed.  They  are  given 
their  choice  of  matter,  and  can  insert  their  own  adver- 
tisements ot  have  none  on  the  part  sent  to  them.  The 
size  is  at  their  option,  and  also  the  day  of  publication. 
The  printing  must  bo  executed  early  enough  to  make  it 
quite  certain  that  it  reaches  the  local  office  in  time  to 
have  the  second  side  printed.  Most  of  these  offices  have 
about  two  hundred  customers,  and  the  proper  handling 
of  them  requires  great  care,  A  memorandum  of  those 
issued  might  read  Monday  88  Tuesday  33,  Wednesday 
38,  Thursday  55,  Friday  ;3T  and  Saturday  113.  There  are 
also  bi-weeklies  and  Semi-monthlies,  as  well  as  monthlies. 
An  analysis  of  any  one  of  these  days,  even  the  lovgost, 
would  show  that,  with  a  dozen  shapes,  with  four  or  five 
regular  kinds  of  matter,  and  with  half  instructed  as  to 
special  matter,  it  must  be  a  surprise  indeed  When  the 
only  change  required  is  that  of  the  heading  of  the  news- 
paper, wherever  found. 

These  journals  are  popularly  known  as  patent  iusldes 
or  outsides,  according  to  whether  the  matter  supplied  is 
on  the  inside  or  outside  of  the  sheet.  Their  offices  are 
well  fitted  up  and  have  much  type,  and  their  presswork 
as  a  rule  is  very  creditable.  They  charge  printers  so 
much  a  quire  for  a  certain  els*,  either  with  or  wfthout  a 
IftTgcr  price  for  the  beginning  quire.  This  is  usually 
not  much  beyond  what  the  printer  himself  must  give  for 
paper  in  small  quantities  bought  on  credit.  The  central 
office,  however,  buys  for  cash  and  obtains  a  quantity. 
It  has  then  to  make  the  necessary  changes  and  to  do  the 
presswork,  which  in  nearly  all  cases  causes  a  loss  to  be 
shown,  1  or  instance,  if  for  two  dollars  ten  quires  are 
Obtained,  the  paper  costing  one  dollar  And  twenty-five 
cents,  the  change  taking  an  hour's  time  of  a  man  worth 
thirty  cents  an  hour,  and  the  presswork  half  an  hour  of 
a  press  worth  ten  dollars  a  day,  two  dollars  and  five  cents 
are  already  spent ;  but  the  employer  ought  to  add  in  jus- 
tice to  himself  twenty  or  thirty  cents  to  the  compositor's 
time,  thus  paying  for  the  use  of  the  building  and  the 
miscellaneous  expenses.    The  receipts  of  the  office  are 


largely  from  advertising,  and  if  there  shall  be  enough 
from  this  source  to  counterbalance  the  charges  above 
mentioned  and  to  pay  for  the  share  of  composition  odd 
wear  and  tear  of  material  the  business  is  profitable.  Ap- 
parently there  should  be  four  or  five  dollars*  worth  net  of 
advertising  in  each  number  to  secure  this  result.  Nearly 
oil  of  the  business  done  in  a  co-operative  printing-offlee 
is  for  spot  cash.  Customers  are  too  weak  to  justify  giv- 
ing credit.  Tlie  average  circulation  of  such  journals  as 
arc  printed  in  country  towns,  it  is  stated,  does  not  rise 
above  two  hundred  copies  in  the  West  and  f  onr  hundred 
in  tlie  East,  Of  the  Whole  number  of  tills  kind  of  jour- 
nals issued  the  proportion  is  far  less  in  the  East  than  in 
the  West.  Many  journals  thus  printed  also  use  plates 
or  matter  set  up  in  some  city,  which  is  then  stereotyped 
and  sent  out. 

Much  complaint  has  arisen  from  time  to  time  among 
journeymen  respecting  the  injury  they  claim  to  have  re- 
ceived from  patent  outside  offices  and  from  oifices  where 
ready-set  matter  is  furnished,  It  is  plain  that  where  two 
compositors  are  employed  when  Hie  work  isdono  athome, 
and  afterwards  by  use  of  co-operative  matter  one  is  dis- 
pensed with,  the  latter  receives  an  injury,  unless  he  can 
immediately  find  another  place.  Many  strikes  have  oc- 
curred on  this  account,  and  many  cases  have  been  carried 
on  appeal  to  the  International  Union.  The  question  is 
as  yet  by  no  means  settled.  Partly  printed  sheets  are  a 
great  advantage  to  offices  which  desire  to  reduce  ex- 
penses or  which  desue  to  continue  publication,  although 
a  strike  is  in  progress.  It  has  therefore  been  proposed 
to  boycott  those  who  employ  any  other  than  union  work- 
men or  who  sell  sheets  or  plates  to  non-union  offices. 
The  opponents  of  this  policy  declare  that  these  journals 
really  increase  tlie  amount  of  labor  which  workmen  re- 
ceive, They  render  it  possible  for  offices  to  be  estab- 
lished every  where.  ]Vfore  newspapers  are  therefore  sold 
and  more  job  printing  is  collected.  It  is  indisputable 
that  the  number  of  compositors  in  the  United  States  in- 
creases very  rapidly.  They  have  doubled  their  numbers 
since  the  Revolutionary  War  every  twelve  years,  while 
the  population  has  only  doubled  in  every  twenty-six  or 
twenty-seven.  Part  of  the  reason  for  tills  increase  is  the 
facility  with  which  printing-offices  can  be  established  in 
small  places, 

Fasador  (Sp.). — Key  (piece  of  metal  used  for  fasten- 
ing rollers,  &c.f  in  their  places). 

Fasar  el  Ajuste  (Sp.).— To  pass  the  make-up ;  said 
in  offlecs  where  each  compositor  makes  up  his  own  com- 
position and  passes  the  muke-up  to  the  next  In  turn. 

Fagar  las  Foswtae  (Sp.).— To  examine  the  sheets 
of  a  work  to  see  that  none  arc  missing  or  duplicated, 

FaB&r  las  Proebas  (Sp.). — To  revise  or  look  over 
the  proofs, 

Faeigraphy. — A  system  of  universal  writing  which 
may  be  understood  and  used  by  all  nations. 

Fasaer  (Fr.),— To  pass,  to  go  beyond;  passer  les 
cassetins,  to  overrlow  the  boxes. 

Passing  trie  Galley.— In  slip-work,  when  a  com- 
positor has  finished  his  copy  he  passes  the  galley,  if  not 
already  filled,  to  the  next  in  order, — Jticote.  In  this 
country  the  custom  of  passing  the  galley  in  this  way  has 
gone  into  disuse.  Formerly,  when  a  compositor  had 
set  his  matter,  he  began  making  it  up.  The  take  rarely 
ended  with  a  page.  He  therefore,  after  putting  tlie  folio 
head  and  the  blank -line  upon  it,  followed  them  with  as 
much  matter  as  he  had  left  over,  and  then  took,  the  gal- 
ley with  the  incomplete  page  to  the  compositor  whose 
take  came  next,  who  in  turn  made  up.  The  page-gauge 
went  with  tlie  galley.  Now  all  matter  Is  made  up  by 
the  office,  and  this  delivery  of  the  galley  from  one  work- 
man to  another  is  no  longer  required .  walloys  are  passed 
in  American  newspaper  oflices  on  account  of  correction. 
Usually  four  marks  make  a  galley  passable.  The  com- 
positor who  has  tlie  first  error  on  the  galley  corrects  down 
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to  the  next  take  which  has  four  errors.  The  first  man 
takes  out  fill  of  the  slugs  which  precede  his  successor's 
take  and  closes  up  the  matter. 

Passing  the  Make  -  Up- — As  each  compositor 
finishes  his  copy  he  makes  up  his  matter  into  pages,  and 
then  passes  the  make-up  to  the  next  in  order.— -Jaeribi. 
This  is  the  same  operation  described  in  the  definition  of 
Pasbdjb  the  Galley, 

Pasta.  (Sp,).— Composition  (for  rollers).  Speaking  of 
paper  it  is  said  to  be  of  bucna  Or  main  pasta,  awarding 
to  its  quality. 

Paste. — Art  adhesive  which  eon  be  made  from  flour 
or  from  any  starchy  substance,  That  which  Is  most  gen- 
erally used  by  bookbinders  is  derived  from  wheat  flour. 
It  is  made  '"to  a  thin  cream  with  woteT  and  boiled.  It 
is  then  tolerably  stiff,  and  may  be  diluted  with  water  ao 
as  to  bring  it  into  any  required  condition.  It  is  some- 
times of  advantage  to  add  a  little  common,  glue  to  the 
paste.  When  paste  is  kept  for  a  long  time  it  moulds, 
dries  up  and  sours.  A  few  cloves  form  perhaps  the  best 
preventive  in  small  quantities ;  on  a  larger  geale  carbolic 
add  may  be  used ;  salicylic  acid  is  a  good  preservative, 
a  few  grains  added  to  the  freshly  prepared  paste  com- 
pletely preventing  souring  and  moulding.  Rice  makes 
a  beautifully  transparent  paste. 

Paste  and  Scissors.— Matter  copied  from  journal 
to  journal  is  sarcastically  so  termed.  —Jacobi, 

Paste -Downs. — The  blank  fly-leaves,  sometimes  col- 
ored, at  either  end  of  a  book  which  are  pasted  down  on 
the  covers, 

Paste  Paper, — An  end  paper  prepared  by  the  binder 
from  n  compound  of  paste,  coloring  matter  and  a  little 
soap,  The  mixture  is  made  a  little  thicker  than  cream. 
It  is  spread  upon  two  sheets  of  paper  with  a  paste-brush 
They  must  then  be  laid  together  with  tlieir  colored  sur- 
faces faeing  each  other,  and  when  separated  they  will 
have  a  curious  wavy  pattern  on  them.  The  paper  should 
be  hung  up  to  dry  on  a  string  stretched  across  the  room, 
and  when  dry  glazed  with  a  hot  iron.  A  great  deal  of 
this  is  used  in  Germany  for  covering  Ijooks, 

Paste-Points. — Very  fine  points  used  for  Tory  close- 
ly registered  work  on  a  hand-press. 

Paste -Wash. — Paste  diluted  by  water. 

Pasteboard- — A  thick  and  stiff  paper  product  made 
by  pitting  sheets  of  paper  together  until  the  required 
thickness  is  reached.  This  can  he  done  either  by  hand 
or  by  machinery. 

Pastel  Op.) —Pi ;  type  over  Inked. 
Patch  Up. — To  overlay  or  bring  -up  an  impression- 
sheet  with  pieces  of  thin  paper. — Jaiscbi. 
Pate  (Fr,),— Pi. 

F&te  a  Rouleaux  (Fr.).— Keller  composition. 
Patent  Boilers. — Boilers  of  a  special  composition 
protected  by  letters  patent, — Jaaobi, 

Patent  Space.— A  space  the  thickness  of  two  five- 
em  spaces,  used  in  a  few  places  in  New  York  in  order 
to  have  more  even  spacing;  It  has  been  employed  for 
about  fifty  years. 

Patent  Type. —The  specially  hard  type  made  by  the 
Patent  Type- Founding  Company,  in  London,  England. 

Fatrices.— The  punches  used  In  making  letters,  so 
called  In  contrast  with  the  matrices  or  matrixes. 

Patron  (Sp,). — Tympan-sheet,  or  sheet  on  which  a 
form  is  made  ready. 

Pattern-Board.— Pieces  of  pasteboard  cut  to  the 
size  of  the  leaf  of  any  particular  book  by  binders  and 
used  by  them  as  gauges  to  determine  the  exact  dimen- 
sions of  that  work.  Such  a  devioo  is  also  used  by  print 
ers,  two  patterns  being  placed  together  over  two  pages 
of  type,  and  sufficient  furniture  Being  placed  between 
the  metal  so  that  the  patterns  shall  touch,  and  only  touch. 
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Payne,  Roger,  a  celebrated  bookbinder  of  the  last 
century,  was  born  in  Windsor  Forest  in  1780,  and  began 
his  art  with  Joseph  Pote,  bookseller  to  Eton  College.  He 
afterwards  obtained  employment  from  Thomas  Payne, 
in  London,  who  established  him  In  business  before  1770. 
They  were  not  related,  although  of  the  same  name.  His 
taste  was  classical  and  his  workmanship  excellent,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  his  dissolute  habits  he  would  have 
accumulated  a  fortune.  He  was  fully  employed  by  the 
book-lovers  of  that  day,  but  his  method  of  living  en- 
tailed disease  and  poverty  upon  him.  He  died  on  No- 
vember 30, 1797  .and  was  burled  at  the  expense  of  his 
friend  Thomas  Payne,  who  had  allowed  him  a  weekly 
sum  for  eight  years  before  his  death. 

Fear- Wood, — The  woocl  of  the  common  pear-tree, 
used  for  engraving  when  boxwood  cannot  be  obtained. 
It  Is,  however,  too  soft  for  small  work. 

FearL — A  very  small  sizo  of  type,  and  next  io  dia- 
mond the  smallest  regularly  made  by  type-founders.  It 
is  between  diamond  and  agate  in  size,  and  in  body  equals 
Lalf  of  a  long  primer.  About  fifteen  lines  make  an  inch. 
By  the  point  system  it  is  five  points.  It  is  sometimes 
used  for  advertisements  in  well-printed  weekly  papers, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Illustrated  London  News;  Bibles 
and  pocket  dictionaries  employ  it;  it  is  used  for  notes 
and  references  in  standard  works,  and  in  job  printing  it 
is  needed  for  orders  of  dancing.  In  French  it  has  two 
names,  Parisienne  or  Sedanoisc,  and  It  Is  Perl  in  German, 
The  I>utch  name  is  joly  or  peerl,  and  the  Italian  occhla 
di  mosca. 

TM»  IM  It  in  I*«rl. 

Feari  Diamond. — A  size  of  type  as  made  by  the 
Patent  Type-Founding  Company,  London.  It  is  in  Bize 
between,  pearl  and  diamond, 

Pearl  Ash. — Carbonate  of  potash.  When  this  is  di- 
luted it  is  used  as  a  wash  for  type. 

Pedestal  Ink -Table. — A  small  ink- table  on  a  single 
leg  or  pedestal. 

Peel. — A  pole  having  at  its  end  a  transverse  piece, 
used  to  hang  up  damp  sheets  for  drying. 

Peeling. — A  process  of  preparing  overlays  by  skiv- 
ering or  thinning  down  the  hard  edges  of  an  illustra- 
tion,— Jmabi, 

Peine  (Sp.). — Boiler-rack  in  machine  presses. 

Pelts.— Untanned  sheep  skin*  used  for  balls. 

Pen. — An  instrument  used  for  writing.  The  ancients 
employed  a  reed,  which  was  split  and  then  brought  to 
a  point.  Quills  of  birds  were  converted  into  pens,  but 
when  these  first  <;ame  Into  use  is  not  known,  although  it 
is  supposed  in  the  fifth  century.  The  oldest  account  is 
a  passage  of  Isidore,  who  died  in  684  A.  D. ,  and  who, 
among  the  instruments  employed  for  writing,  mentions 
reeds  and  feathers.  There  exists,  also,  a  poem  on  a  pen, 
written  in  the  same  century,  and  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Aldhelm,  the  first  Saxon  who  wrote  in  Latin.  Alcuin, 
the  friend  and  teacher  of  Charlemagne,  mentions  writ- 
ing-pens in  the  eighth  century.  After  that  time  proofs 
exist  which  put  the  question  of  their  use  beyond  dispute. 
Mabillon  aaw  a  manuscript  Gospel  of  the  ninth  century 
In  which  the  Evangelists  were  represented  with  pens  in 
their  hands.  The  word  calami  properly  signifies  the 
reeds  which  the  ancients  used  in  writing.  Modern  au- 
thors often  use  the  word  as  a  Latin  term  for  pens,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  same  was  employed  to  signify  quills 
before  the  time  of  Isidore.  Heeds  were  used,  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  introduction  of  writing-pens.  In 
convents  they  were  retained  for  n  long  time  for  the  ini- 
tials only.  By  some  letters  of  Erasmus  to  Eeuchlin  it 
appears  that  the  former  received  three  reeds  from  the 
latter  and  expressed  a  wish  that  Kenchliu,  when  he  pro- 
cured more,  would  send  some  of  them  to  a  certain  learned 
man  in  England.  Quills  for  some  reason  were  about  the 
year  1433  extremely  rare  in  Venice,    KVe  learn  from  the 
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familiar  letters  of  learned  men  of  that  time  that  they 
were  equally  troubled  by  the  rarity  of  quills  and  by  tbe 
difficulty  of  making  good  ink.  Steel  pens  have  now  been 
in  use  since  about  1B80,  and  since  about  1845  they  have 
superseded  quills.  There  arc  still,  however,  a  few  peo- 
ple who  use  the  latter,  and  all  large  stationers  keep  a 
stock  on  hand.  Gold  pens  me  much  favored,  and  within 
the  last  dozen  years  fountain  pens,  with  which  from  a 
hundred  to  a  thousand  words  can  be  written  without  re- 
filling, have  been  much  in  demand. 

Pencil, — 1.  A  small  brush  of  camel's-hair,  used  by 
painters.  2.  Something  used  to  write  with  which  does 
not  require  ink.  Black  pencils,  which  arc  most  numer- 
ous, are  made  of  graphite,  winch  is  first  finely  ground 
and  then  mixed  with  Clay  or  some  otlier  substance  to  give 
it  hardness.  The  whole  is  generally  inclosed  in  a  Cuse  of 
cedar  or  otlier  wood  which  doe?  not  splinter  easily ;  but 
Sometimes  the  leads  are  used  to  charge  a  Channel  which 
holds  th em  and  gives  them  the  necessary  stiffness.  Other 
substances  are  used  to  make  colored  pencils.  Blue  pen- 
cils ore  generally  employed  by  editors  on  daily  newspa- 
pers to  mark  out  superfluous  or  objectionable  matter,  as 
its  mark  is  very  easily  seen.  A  "blue-pencil  fiend"  is  a 
term  very  often  applied  by  reporters  to  those  who  thus 
revise  copy. 

PennaylTania.— This  State,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant In  the  American  Union,  Was  the  second  in  which  the 
printing  art  was  carried  on.  William  Bradford  began 
printing  and  publishing  "  near  Philadelphia"  in  1GBS, 
and  continued  in  the  exercise  of  this  art  until  1G93, 
when,  having  been  imprisoned  for  several  mouths,  lie 
removed  to  New  York,  leaving  the  colony  without  a 
press  for  a  number  of  veal's,  See  Bbadtokd,  Wiltjam, 
and  PHrLAUELPaHA..  The  second  printer  was  Reynier 
Jan  sen,  who  wrought  from  1690  to  1105,  and  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Tiberius  Johnson.  Andrew  Brad- 
ford, who  had  learned  hie  trade  with  his  father  in  Hew 
York,  began  in  partnership  with  him  another  house  in 
Philadelphia,,  which  continued  for  many  years.  The 
Saners  carried  on  the  most  ex  tensive  business  in  Phila- 
delphia and  (Jermantown  before  the  separation  from 
Great  Britain  ;  and  Franklin  was  also  a  very  productive 

firtnter,  Philadelphia  was  a  very  important  place  in  rc- 
atlon  to  the  art  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  bos  maintained  its  position  ever  since.  The 
places  in  which  the  printing  trade  was  exercised  before 
the  Revolution  were  PliiLidelphia,  German  town,  Eph- 
rata,  Lancaster,  Bethlehem  and  York,  More  than  four 
thousand  separate  works  are  now  known  to  have  been 
issued  before  1783.  German  printing  began  in  173$.  rind 
since  tliat  time  has  always  been  a  very  important  branch 
of  the  business. 

The  printers  mentioned  by  Thomas  begin  with  Jacob 
Taylor  as  the  successor  of  Keynier  Jansen,  but  he  did 
not  consider  Taylor  as  a  real  printer,  but  only  as  a  con- 
tractor. Kcimer  was  tbe  one  from  whom  Franklin  ob- 
tained his  first  work.  Hall,  Franklin's  partner,  was  a 
very  valuable  man  to  him.  Printing  began  In  Lancaster 
in  1751,  and  about  1746  Ephrata  guined  a  press  in  order 
to  explain  the  peculiar  views  of  the  Bunkurds,  This 
was  a  very  important  publishing  house,  issuing  among 
other  works  the  largest  book  brought  out  in  America 
before  the  Revolution.  After  the  Revolution  printing- 
offices  were  established  at  Pittsburg  in  1786,  at  Beading 
in  1780,  Chambershurg  in  1790,  Harrisburg  in  1731, 
Wilkesbiirre  in  1795,  Huntingdon  in  1797,  Northumber- 
land in  1798,  Norriatown  in  1790,  Doylestown  in  1800, 
Williamsport  in  1808,  and  Eric  in  180S.  After  the  war 
ended  Philadelphia  became  the  most  important  publish- 
ing centre  in  the  United  States,  publishing  and  distribut- 
ing more  books  than  Boston,  and  retaining  this  position 
far  many  years.  Pittsburg  had  an  important  newspaper 
press  and  published  a  few  books,  The  other  towns  in 
the  State  were  small,  Lancaster  being  the  largest,  and  it 
has  not  been  until  within  a  very  short  period  that  any  of 


the  cities  have  passed  beyond  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
population,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  already  men- 
tioned and  Allegheny  City. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  there  were  seven  news- 
papers in  Philadelphia,  one  in  Germantown  and  one  in 
Lancaster.  The  total  number  published  in  the  State  in 
1810  was  71  j  in  1840, 187 ;  in  1850,  810 ;  in  I860,  887 ;  in 
1870,  B40 ;  and  in  1680,  373,  In  the  last  year  there  were 
t*S  daily,  078  weekly  and  303  other  periodicals.  In  1883 
there  were  108  daily,  614  weekly  and  331  other  periodi- 
cals, er  1,408  In  all.  In  this  respect  Pennsylvania  ranks 
third  among  the  States  of  the  Union,  New  York  publish- 
ing 1,971  and  Illinois  1 ,438.  In  this  State  there  aro  three 
type-foundries,  several  machine  shops  devoted  principal- 
ly t*  bookbinders'  and  printers'  work,  many  paper-mills 
and  places  where  paper  is  sold,  and  a  very  large  book- 
selling and  publishing  trade.  The  newspaper  towns 
rank  in  importance  as  follows :  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 
Seranton,  Reading,  Harrisburg  and  Erie. 

Pertnj-a-Ltiiier.— One  who  writes  for  newspapers 
by  the  line,  applied  in  contempt  occasionally  in  this 
country  to  reporters,  but  In  England  used  to  describe  a 
class  of  writers  who  scarcely  exist  here,  but  who  are 
numerous  there.  They  ure  unattached  reporters  who 
sell  news  to  any  and  all  newspapers  which  will  take  it. 
There  arc  unattached  reporters  here,  but  they  rarely 
handle  strict  nows,  confining  themselves  generally  to  one 
specialty,  and  they  send  in  their  copy  to  only  one  or  two 
newspapers.  The  penny  a  line  was  once  the  regular  rate 
of  payment  In  London,  but  it  is  now  three  halfpence, 
witli  a  minimum  of  a  shilling  to  a  half  crown,  according 
to  the  newspaper,  for  each  paragraph. 

Per  Mark. — A  mark,  ^p,  used  In  commercial  matter 
to  indicate  that  the  word  per  is  to  lie  understood  there, 
as  8  T$  cent. ,  $150  100  bushels.  It  Is  a  reproduction  in 
type  of  a  contraction  existing  long  before  the  invention 
of  printing. 

"Percer  (Fr,). — To  pierce,  to  point. 

Perder  or  Ganar  (Sp,), — To  gain  or  make  a  line  in 
making  up  pages.  The  true  meaning  of  perder  is  to 
lose,  and  of  ganar  to  gain.  Thus,  wldle  these  two  words 
are  usually  opposite  In  definition,  they  are  equally  appli- 
cable typographically,  as  they  express  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing one  fine  lass. 

Perdido  (Sp.).— Overshoots,  to  allow  for  spoilage 
and  waste  in  working  a  form. 

Perfect  Paper. — Beams  of  paper  made  up  to  a 
printer's  ream,  that  is  510  sheets,  are  said  to  he  perfect. 
— Jasobi.  In  this  country  it  simply  means  paper  in  which 
all  of  the  sheets  arc  equally  good. 

Perfect  Ujl. — This  is  the  printing  of  the  second  side 
of  the  paper  in  half-sheet  or  sheet  work. — Jaeotti, 

ferfeotinf/. — The  act  of  printing  the  second  side  or 
reiteration  of  a  sheet. 

Perfectlng-Machine — A  double  cylindrical  ma- 
chine which  prints  both  sides  of  the  sheet  at  one  opera- 
tion. There  are  many  varieties  of  this  kind  of  press,  In 
the  Applcgath  &  Cowper  perfecting-machine,  consider- 
ably used  at  prcsent_  in  England,  the  sheet  is  reversed 
between  the  two  cylinders,  ite  track  resembling  that  of 
a  horizontal  £/:.  At  the  first  cylinder  the  sheet  receives 
the  impression  from  the  first  f orm,  and  at  the  second  the 
Impression  from  the  second.  Tliis  is  the  original  per- 
fecting-press  as  invented  by  KiVnig,  afterwards  improved 
by  Applcgath  &  Cowper.  Part  of  each  cylinder  is  cut 
away  to  facilitate  the  return  of  the  carriage.  Between 
the  two  cylinders,  and  in  ordor  to  regulate  the  track  of 
the  sheet,  there  are  two  wooden  drums,  against  which  the 
tapes  work,  and  these  drums  reverse  the  sheet,  which  is 
run  out  by  tapes  to  a  delivery -board  between  the  two  cyl- 
inders. The  small  cylinders  aro  called  register  drums, 
because  they  regulate  the  time  required  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  sheet  from  one  cylinder  to  another.   So  far 
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perfecting-prcsses  have  not  been  much  used  in  this  coun- 
try, ns  the  faint  trace  of  ink  ]cf  t  by  one  side  upon  the 
impression  cylinder  nnd  by  it  passed  on  the  other  side 
destroys  the  beauty  of  the  presswork.    See  Puess. 

Perfecting-FreM. — A  press  in  which  both  Hides  are 
printed  before  it  ia  deliverer!, 

FerfU  (8p.). — The  hair-lines  of  ordinaiy  type. 

Perforating  -  Machine. — A  mechanical  contriv- 
ance for  perforating  purposes,  by  wliieh  little  holes  are 
made  in  a  Sheet  of  paper  in  order  to  facilitate  tearing 
opart  at  some  future  time.  They  may  be  mere  needle 
points,  or  else  they  may  be  a  tenth  or  a  twelfth  of  an 
inch  in  dimeter. 

Ferfors. ting-Rule. — A  dotted  rule  standing  high 
in  a  form,  of  type  which  would  partly  cut  the  paper  in 
printing,  One  disadvantage  ■with,  such  rules  is,  that  they 
also  cut  the  rollers. 

Fergameiit  (Ger.). — Parchment. 

PergamentdeckeL  (Ger.}, — The  parchment  spread 
over  the  tympan. 

Period. — A  mark  of  punctuation,  indicating  tlie 
completion  of  an  ordinary  sentence.  It  is  a  very  thin 
letter,  sometimes  being  no  thicker  than  a  five-cm  space. 
It  ia  also  a  mark  of  abbreviation,  as  in  Dr. ,  Col. .  No. ,  for 
doctor,  colonel,  number.  In  this  caso  it  does  not  exclude 
other  marks  of  punctuation  which  follow  it,  but  does 
not  take  another  period  after  it  when  a  sentence  ends 
with  an  abbreviated  word.  In  the  punctuation  followed 
by  the  beat  offices,  however,  it  takes  tills  mark,  aa  con- 
cluding- after  a  parenthetfcnl  sentence ,  although  there 
may  have  been  an  abbreviated  word  ami  a  period  before, 
as  for  example :  "  The  gentleman  will  not  deny  that  lie 
lias  been  influenced  by  the  example  of  the  eminent  states- 
man who  resides  at  Lexington,  Ky.  (Mr.  Clay)."  Periods 
are  used  by  many  printer's  to  divide  dollars  from  cents 
Instead  of  a  space  or  an  en  quadrat,  as  £8. 50  instead  of 
$8  50.  Tills  fa  In  analogy  with  the  practice  with  deci- 
mal fractions ,  Some  newspapers  and  some  books  do  not 
employ  periods  for  certain  well-known  and  very  common 
abbreviations,  as  Mr  Smith,  Gen  Gr;tnt,  Dr  Bibby,  They 
are  also  frequently  Omitted  in  ship  news  and  in  lists  of 
ntunes  in  daily  papers.  Tlie  use  or  a  colon  for  an  abbre- 
viation Seems  almost  entirely  to  liavc  ended,  the  period 
taking  its  place.  In  figure-work  the  period  ia  often  cast 
upon  an  en  body  to  f  acili  (ate  ease  in  j  ustiflcation,  Some- 
times periods  separated  an  oni  or  two  are  employed  in 
the  aame  way  as  leader's,  From  the  ease  with  which  they 
penetrate  the  paper,  however,  and  from  their  tender  face 
this  is  not  to  be  recommended  except  upon  fine  books 
with  small  editions  and  excellent  presswork.  Some- 
times periods  are  used  to  indicate  a  hiatus  or  an  omis- 
sion. They  are  then  separated  an  em  quadrat  or  more 
from  each  other.  Periods  are  very  often  omitted,  with 
Other  murks  of  punctuation,  from  title-pages,  particular- 
ly where  they  ouenr  at  the  end  of  Hues,  and  are  f  requently 
dropped  by  job  printers  at  tlie  end  of  lines  where  much 
thin  spacing  must  take  place  to  get  in  the  words.  The 
same  practice  prevails  with  newspaper  hends.  Periods 
are  frequently  mnnnfactured  from  colons  by  breaking  off 
the  top  point,  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  good  practice. 
This  character  is  also  known  as  a  full  stop  or  full  point. 

As  a  mark  of  punctuation  it  does  not  afford  so  much 
occasion  for  remark  as  most  of  the  other  points.  It  is 
the  longest  pause,  and  is  commonly  said  to  require  four 
times  as  much  time  as  the  comma,  or  twice  that  of  a 
semicolon,  Some,  however,  give  it  six  times  the  space 
of  a  comma.  It  ought  not  to  be  used  until  the  comple- 
tion of  a  sentence,  and  therefore  the  practice  of  ending 
one  clause  of  a  sentence  with  a  period  and  following  it 
by  an  em  quadrat  and  then  beginning  the  next  sentence 
with  a  copulativo  conjunction,  aa  "  And,"  ia  to  be  severe- 
ly reprehended. 

Periodicals. — In.  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  all 
publications  which  appear  at  regular  intervals  arc  pcri- 
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odicala ;  but  the  term  is  generally  restricted  to  those 
which  sire  not  devoted  chiefly  to  news,  and  which  are 
Issued  In  numbers  more  than  a  weels  apart.  They  com- 
prise reviews,  magazines,  annual  registers  and  several 
other  varieties,  covering  almost  the  entire  field  of  human, 
knowledge.  The  first  Journal  of  tlie  character  of  a  re- 
view was  the  Journal  des  Savants,  established  in  1608. 
Its  success  save  vise  to  I/iS  Kouvelles  de  la.  Bepublique 
des  Lettrea,  oy  Baylc  ;  Lc  Mercuin,  by  Vise ;  Le  Journal 
de  Trevous,  by  P.  Cation,  a  Jesuit ;  in  Italy,  to  the  Gior- 
nalo  do'  Literati,  and  in  Germany  to  the  Acta  Erudito- 
ruui.  In  England  the  first  review  of  this  sort  waa  the 
Monthly  Review,  begun  in  1749.  The  Gentleman's  Mag- 
azine, founded  at  about  that  time,  has  endured  to  this 
day,  In  America  the  earliest  periodical  was  the  General 
Mtignzinc  and  Historical  Chronicle,  in  1841.  _  Dannie's 
Portfolio,  begun  in  18(11,  liad  a  wido  popularity.  Tho 
Worth  American  Kevlew,  founded  in  1815,  soon  became  a 
worthy  representative  of  American  literature.  Godey'a 
Magazine,  Graham's  Magazine  and  tlie  Knickerbocker 
Magazine  supplied  our  wants  before  1SG0.  Since  the  es- 
tablishment of  Harper's  Magazine,  In  I860,  many  others 
have  been  begun,  and  the  fleld  is  now  a  diversified  one, 
American  magazines  arc  probably  better  printed,  illus- 
trated and  written  than  those  of  any  other  country. 
There  were  published  in  1892  in  Newfoundland,  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  and  the  United  States  IDA  quarterly 
periodicals,  arid  of  those  published  at  Jess  intervals  there 
were  «7  hi-monthlies  and  3,886  monthlies,  a  total  of  3,137 
issued  at  various  Intervals,  Of  these  New  York  pub- 
lished 6BG,  Pennsylvania  360,  Illinois  344,  Ohio  308, 
Massachusetts  1&9,  Missouri  12ft,  Iowa  137,  Michigan  81, 
Indiana  8fl,  Calif oraia  7©  and  Ontario  19. 

Pertcidico  (Sp.}. — Periodical ;  any  publication  with 
a  regular  time  of  issue, 

Ferla  (Sp.). — Four-point  body, 

Ferlee,  Ralph  H. ,  an  ink-manufacturer  of  New 
York,  was  bom  in  183S  in  Somerset  County,  N.  J.,  and 
originally  was  in  a  mercantile  occupation.  Family  rea- 
sons, however,  rendered  it 
desirable  that  he  should 
relieve  his  father-in-law, 
George  Mather,  of  some  of 
the  responsibilities  which 
then  rested  upon  him  as  a 
manufacturer  of  inlt,  and 
ho  entered  the  ink  busi- 
ness In  1853.  Mi'.  Mather, 
an  able  and  kindly  man, 
whose  business  began  in 
l81o,died  in  1861,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  firm  of 
George  Mather's  Sons,  of 
which  Mr.  Perlee  was  a 
member,  the  othcrpartnor 
being  S.  Talmage  Slather, 
son  of  tlie  founder.  The 
latter  died  In  1887,  Since 
that  time  the  firm  hus  re- 
organized as  a  joint-stock  company,  under  the  title  of 
George  Mather's  Sons'  Company,  Mr.  Perlee  being  pres- 
ident. It  has  factories  at  Long  Island  City  and  Jersey 
City,  with  offices  in  New  York. 

Permanent  Colors.— Inks  which  do  not  readily 
fade.  Ordinary  block  Inks  are  permanent,  but  many 
colored  inks  change  after  use.  In  particular  the  bril- 
liant colors  derived  from  aniline  fade.  It  is  therefore  a 
habit  of  many  ink-makers  to  manufacture  a  red  or  a  blue 
which  of  itself  would  be  dull,  and  then  mix  or  charge  it 
with  a  brighter  hue  of  the  same  color  extracted  from 
coal  tar.  Thus  when  tlie  job  Is  printed  the  color  is  ■very 
bright,  and  even  after  the  lapse  of  years  is  still  visible, 
as  tlie  permanent  pigment  remains, 

Persian  Cbb©b,— Cases  of  a  special  lay  for  works  in 
the  Persian  language, 
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PeroUm  Morocco. — An  imitation  morocco  leather. 

Persian  TjrpB. — The  characters  used  in  composing 
Persian  ate  thirty-two  in  number.  There  are  four  forms. 
The  Sishki  -was  borrowed  from  the  Arabians,  -who  in- 
vented the  characters  ;  the  T&leek  is  the  most  beautiful 
handwriting  used  by  the  Persfans ;  the  Nustaleek  is  com- 
pounded ofthe  Nishkl  and  Tflleck,  but  is  not  as  beautl- 
f  nl,  and  the  Shekestah  seems  to  bo  a  character  which  has 
been  much  simplified  for  the  sake  of  speed  in  uniting, 
Characters  to  Compose  Persian  must  he  Obtained  from 
English  or  German  foundries. 

Personal  (Bp.). — The  body  of  employees  In  a  print- 
ing establishment. 

Petit  Tyrapan  (Fr.).— The  inner  tympan. 

Pettibone,  Amos,  a  printer  of  Chicago,  was  bora  nt 
Brasher  Falls,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y.„  on  Decem- 
ber 30. 1848,  and  with  his  parents  removed  to  Illinois  in 
1S50,  whore  he  lived  upon  a  farm  in  the  summer  and  at- 
tended school  in  the  winter  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War.  lie  then  enlisted  in  company  D,  Seventy- 
fourth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  serving  with  it  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  settled  In  Chicago  in  18GG,  and 
soon  after  became  connected  with  the  firm  of  Culver, 
Page,  Hoyne  &  Co.,  who  carried  on  business  in  station- 
ery, printing  and  binding.  He  remained  with  them  until 
their  failure  In  1883,  and  In  1835  established  the  firm  of 
Pettibone,  Wells  &  Co.,  of  which  ho  is  now  a  member. 
He  took  on  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Chicago 
Typothctffl  and  of  the  United  TypothetsB,  and  in  1880 
succeeded  Howard  Lockwood  as  chairman  of  the  eseen- 
tive  committee  of  the  latter  body,  being  twice  re-elected. 
In  this  position  he  has  done  much  good  work. 

PettUione,  Fhilo  Foster,  a  printer  and  stationer 
of  Chicago,  eldest  son  of  the  Ecv,  Phjlo  C.  Pettibone,  a 
minister  Of  the  Congregational  Church,  was  bom  on 
April  88,  1841,  at  Mercer,  Pa,  Soon  after  his  birth  the 
family  removed  to  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  a  few  years 
afterwards  to  Stockholm,  N.Y.   He  was  educated  at 

the  district  school  at 
Stockholm,  St.  Law- 
rence Academy,  Pots- 
diim,  N.  Y.,  and  Beloit 
College,  Beloit,  Wis., 
graduating  with  honor 
from  the  last  named 
institution  in  the  class 
of  1803.  Wishing 
some  practical  bust 
ness  training  he  at 
once  accepted  tempor- 
ary employment  as 
traveling  agent  for 
tire  old  stationery  and 
printing  house  of  Cul- 
ver, Page  &  Hoyne. 
This  was  his  first  busi- 
ness experience.  In 
1363  he  was  offered  a 
permanent  position 
with  the  house.  In  ac- 
cepting this  he  aban- 
doned designs  of  pro- 
fessional study  and  devoted  himself  with  earnest  pur- 
pose to  the  stationery  and  printing  business.  In  1868  he 
was  admitted  to  a  small  participation  in  the  profits,  and 
in  1S71,  when  the  business  was  incorporated,  he  became 
a  stockholder  and  director.  In  1881  he  severed  life  con- 
nection with  Culver,  Page,  Hoyne  ife  Co, ,  and  assisted  in 
establishing  the  printing  and  Stationery  house  of  Brown, 
Pettibone  &  Kolly,  now  P.  F.  Pettibone  &  Co.  While 
not  a  practical  printer,  his  entire  business  life  has  been 
in  connection  with  the  prin  ting  business.  Near  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  he  served  for  a  few  months  as  a  private 
in  Company  A,  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth  Illinois 
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Volunteers.  Tie  has  been  actively  identified  from  their 
organization  with  the  Chicago  Typothetai  and  the  United 
Typothetse  of  America.  He  is  an  able  and  skillful  writer 
and  a  most  eloquent  speaker, 

Fflster,  Albert,  an  early  printer  of  Bamberg,  and 
one  of  those  who  are  said  to  have  discovered  the  art  of 
printing.  He  printed  in  the  year  14©  the  Book  of  Four 
Stories,  and  an  examination  of  Its  types  showed  their 
identity  with  those  employed  on  the  Bible  of  thirty-gix 
lines.  The  Characters  are  much  worn  and  are  by  no 
means  as  good  as  those  employed1  on  the  earlier  book. 
Later  researches  have  shown  that  he  printed  at  least  one 
work,  the  Book  of  Fables,  in  1481.  Sixteen  books  and 
pamphlets  in  all  have  been  attributed  to  him,  but  his 
claims  to  eight  of  them  have  been  disproved.  He  had 
only  one  size  and  f»ce  of  type,  and  it  hid  evidently  been 
used  on  Latin  only  until  a  fate  period ;  for  while  the  cliar- 
actcrs  employed  in  that  language  were  worn  the  w,  k 
and  s,  used  in  German,  wcro  sharp  and  well  defined. 
Nothing  is  known  as  to  Poster's  birth  or  death. 

Phalanx. — A  subdivision  of  the  force  of  &  compos- 
ing-room, first  devised  by  Horace  Greeley.  In  his  day 
the  hours  on  morning  papers  were  far  longer  than  they 
are  now,  and  in  Order  to  relieve  the  men  as  much  as  pos- 
sible tbey  were  divided  into  sections  or  phalanxes.  One 
phalanx  was  let  off  When  the  copy  began  io  slack  Up, 
say  at  about  1  o'clock.  The  second  phalanx  went  an 
hour  later,  the  third  perhaps  at  about  &30  o'clock,  and 
the  last  phalanx,  when  the  paper  was  entirely  finished. 
The  first  men  off  were  expected  to  be  also  the  first  in  the 
morning. 

Philadelphia. — The  principal  city  in  Pennsylvania 
and  now  numbering  over  a  million  of  souls.  It  was  the 
first  place  in  the  United  States  south  of  Boston  and  Cam- 
bridge in  which  printing  was  done.  Wujjam:  Btud- 
boed,  of  whom  a  full  account  appears  elsewhere,  was  the 
first  printer,  and  the  first  work  was  an  almanac.  He  left 
Philadelphia,  for  New  York  in  1088,  and  for  several  years 
no  press  was  in  operation.  In  1699  BeynicrJan&en  began 
to  print  and  continued  until  170S.  Jacob  Taylor  con- 
sulted with  the  Assembly  in  1713  concerning  the  print- 
ing for  tliat  body,  and  it  has  been  supposed  from  this 
that  he  was  a  printer.  No  proof  of  this  appears,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  now  inferred  that  he  was  simply  ft  con- 
tractor or  person  delegated  to  make  a  bargain.  Andrew 
Bradford,  the  son  ofthe  original  printer,  who  had  learned 
his  trade  in  New  York,  Went  to  Philadelphia  in  171 8  and 
remained  there  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1743.  Until 
1733  he  was  the  only  printor  in  the  colony,  He  carried 
on  many  occupations  besides  printing,  as  his  office  was 
a  place  where  a  multitude  of  commissions  were  left  to 
be  executed.  In  the  year  mentioned  a  second  printing 
house  was  opened  by  Samuel  Keimer,  The  latter  was 
ignorant  of  presswork  and  was  a  religious  visionary.  He 
was  also  immethodical  in  his  business  ways,  and  did  not 
attain  success.  In  1723  Benjamin  Franklin  arrived  in 
the  city  which  he  was  to  make  his  future  home,  and  was 
employed  at  intervals  by  both  Keimcr  and  Bradford. 
The  latter  was  a  successful  man,  and  on  December  S3, 
171ft,  published  the  American  Mercury,  the  first  news- 
paper printed  in  Pennsylvania.  Franklin  proved  to  be 
a  successful  and  ingenious  journeyman,  tmd  the  father 
of  one  of  the  apprentices  employed  in  Keimor's  office, 
Hugh  Meredith,  furnished  the  money  necessary  to  estab- 
lish the  young  man  and  Franklin  In  business.  This  was 
before  1730.  Meredith  withdrew  after  a  time  and  Frank- 
lin continued  alone.  In  1748  Franklin  formed  a  copart- 
nership with  David  Hall,  which  lasted  for  eighteen  years. 
The  latter  was  an  excellent  Scotch  workman,  and  man- 
aged the  affairs  of  the  printing  house  while  Franklin  was 
absent  from  the  country  or  engaged  In  public  business 
at  home.  Andrew  Bradford  was  succeeded  in  busi- 
ness by  William  Bradford,  son  of  the  William  Brad- 
ford of  New  York  who  was  a  plumber.  He  continued 
till  1730  alone,  when  he  received  his  son  Thomas  as  a 
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partner,  When  the  Bevohition  broke  out  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  contest,  as  did  Mb  sou.  William  .Brad- 
ford was  a  colonel.  Thomas  Bradford  continued  the 
business  up  to  1814.  Other  early  printers,  who  confined 
themselves)  largely  to  German,  were  Joseph.  OrelliiiB, 
Godliart  Armbrttster  and  Anthony  Armbruster.  Henry 
Miller,  William  Dunlap,  Andrew  Steuart,  'William  Sel- 
lers, William  Goddard,  John  Dunlap,  Robert  Aitken  and 
others  were-  printers  of  the  middle  of  the  hist  century, 
In  Germantown  Christopher  Sauer  and  his.  sons  carried 
on  business  after  1739.  Saucv  was  also  a  paper  manu- 
facturer and  a  binder,  and  when  new  types  were  neces- 
sary he  was  able  to  cast  them.  In  1743  he  issued  from 
his  press,  on  a  German  long  primer  type  and  In  that 
language,  an  edition  of  the  Bible  in  quarto.  It  was 
nearly  three  years  in  the  press,  His  son,  of  the  Same 
name,  was  also  a  skillful  workman  and  carried  on  busi- 
ness on  an  enlarged  scale.  He  published  a  weekly  news- 
paper. In  1773  he  set  up  a  type-foundry,  the  first  in 
British  America.  Printing-ink  of  the  best  quality  was 
made  by  Mm,  and  ho  manufactured  his  own  presses. 
His  reputation  was  very  high  and  his  profits  were  large  ; 
but  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  his  estate  was  con- 
fiscated, as  he  did  not  take  sides  with  the  colonists,  re- 
mainingneutral.  Christoplier  Sower  the  third,  Daniel 
Sower,  David  Sower  and  Samuel  Sower  followed  them, 
the  spelling  of  the  name  having  been  changed.  They 
seom  all  to  have  been  good  workmen  and  good  mom. 
During  the  Revolution  the  eity  was  held  alternately  by 
the  English  and  Americans,  the  latter  retreating  to  safe 
places  in  the  country  when  there  was  danger,  Aitken 
printed  the  Bible  there  towards  the  close  of  the  war, 
finding  that  there  was  a  scarcity  of  this  book ;  but  it  was 
completed  so  abort  a  time  before  peace,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  fresh  importation,  that  there  was  very  little 
made  by  him  in  this  venture.  After  the  close  of  the  war, 
from  the  fact  that  Consrross  sat  there  and  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  also  held  its  sessions  in  the  city,  Phil- 
adelphia became  even  more  important  than  it  had  been 
as  a  publishing  centre.  The  first  daily  paper  was  estab- 
lished there  in  1784,  and  there  also  was  die  seat  of  one  of 
tha  two  chief  booksellers  in  the  United  States,  Mathew 
Carey.  Unlike  Thomas,  his  principal  rival  to  the  north, 
Carey  issued  many  original  works  of  high  value,  Thomas 
confining  himself  Chiefly  to  works  whose  worth  had  been 
ascertained  by  prior  publication.  For  forty  ycora  Phil- 
adelphia was  the  centre  of  the  book  trade,  and  in  losing 
Its  primacy  still  mado  a  very  excellent  second.  Thomas 
Dobson  was  an  early  printer  and  bookseller  of  learning 
who  reprinted  Recs  s  Cyclopaedia  with  many  additions. 
William  Young  and  William  Fry  were  of  the  generation 
which  sprang  up  at  tho  close  of  tho  Revolution,  the  lat- 
ter for  many  years  bearing  the  reputation  of  being  tho 
hast  printer  in  the  country.  Barlow's  Columhiaa  was 
from  bis  press,  Bradford  &  Inakeep,  the  former  from 
the  family  which  gave  the  first  printer  to  Philadelphia 
and  New  Tort,  published  the  first  edition  of  Irving's 
Knickerbocker.  Abraham  Small's  imprint  Is  well  re- 
membered, as  is  that  of  William  Brown.  In  the  latter 
office  glue  rollers  Were  first  tried,  buckskin  rollera  hav- 
ing been  experimented  with  by  Hueh  Maxwell  about 
1815.  Among  other  of  the  early  Philadclphians  wove 
John  C.  Clark  and  Matthias  Rasor,  who  founded  a  firm 
which  is  still  in  business.  Lydia  Bailey  and  Jane  Aitken 
carried  on  printing-offices  with  success,  each  having  a 
good  line  of  trade,  In  Isaac  Ashmead's  otilee  it  is  said 
that  machine-presses  were  ilrst  employed  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  pattern  being  that  of  Treaidwell.  The  sheets 
were  33  by  18  inches,  mud  horse-power  was  first  used, 
being  succeeded  by  steam  after  a  couple  of  years. 

In  1810,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  there 
wore  SI  printing-offices  in  Philadelphia,  and  108  print- 
ing-presses. Tho  number  of  volumes  annually  printed 
in  die  city  was  estimated  at  half  a  million.  In  1834 
there  were  flfi  printing-offices,  with  11S  presses,  support- 
ing about  150  workmen. 
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Stereotyping  was  begun  about  1817  by  Jedediah  Howe, 
who  was  a  man  of  enterprise  and  skill,  hut  who  did  not 
live  long.  His  establishment  was  taken  by  John  Fagan, 
who  did  excellent  work,  Lawrence  Johnson  reached 
Philadelphia  a  short  time  before  Mr.  Howe's  death,  and 
also  began  Stereotyping.  There  was  no  bitter  rivalry 
between  the  two,  and  the  business  of  each  rapidly  in- 
creased. Johnson  finally  consolidated  his  stereotype  es- 
tablishment with  the  type-foundry  f ormcvly  belonging 
to  Bhmy  &  Ronaldson,  and  in  time  became  eminent  as 
a  type-founder.  Since  that  time  Philadelphia  has  had 
many  excellent  stereotypers,  as  it  now  has  many  excel- 
lent electrotypers, 

In  1811  Conger  Sherman,  who  founded  what  has  for 
many  years  been  the  principal  commercial  printing  house 
in  Philadelphia,  reached  that  city.  He  entered  Fry's 
office  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  assiduity,  and 
about  1830  began  business  for  himself.  His  trade  grew 
rapidly,  Tillinghast  E.  Collins  and  Philip  Q,  Collins. 
King  &  Baiid  and  a  multitude  of  others  succeeding  them 
and  their  contemporaries  have  for  fifty  years  kept  up  tho 
reputation  of  that  eity  for  good  work. 

Type-founding  began  in  1705  as  a  permanent  business 
by  ISinny  &  Ronaldson,  but  there  had  been  prior  founders 
there.  Christopher  Saner  or  Sower  began  a  foundry  in 
Ccormantown  in  1773.  His  principal  workman  was  Jus- 
tus Fox,  who  afterwards  carried  on  the  business  until  he 
died,  in  1805.  AH  of  the  early  castings  were  for  German, 
but  after  tho  Revolution  some  Roman  punches  were  cut. 
Jacob  Bay  began  a  second  foundry  in  Germantown  two 
or  three  years  later  than  Sower.  Another  foundry  outfit 
was  bought  in  Paris  by  Dr.  Franklin  far  his  grandson, 
Benjamin  F,  Bache,  but  was  little  used.  John  Baine, 
a  Scotch  type-founder,  came  to  America  and  settled  in 
Philadelphia  about  17S5.  His  grandson  accompanied 
him.  They  were  good  workmen  and  had  full  employ- 
ment. Baine  died  in  1790,  and  his  grandson  soon  after 
relinquished  business.  Among  those  who  joined  BInny 
&  Ronaldson  when  they  began  was  Adam  Q-.  Mappa, 
who  had  been  a  typo-founder  in  Holland  and  afterwards 
in  New  York.  The  Binny  &  Ronaldson  foundry  was  vety 
successful,  and  for  a  number  of  years  was  tho  only  one 
In  America,  It  passed  Into  the  possession  of  Lawrence 
Johnson  and  associates,  and  later  has  been  known  as  the 
MacKcllar,  Smiths  &  Jordan  Company,  Collins  &  Mc- 
Loester  have  carried  on  business  in  that  city  for  many 
years,  aud  there  Iifive  been  a  number  of  other  establish- 
ments there  since  tho  year  18Q0,  many  of  them,  however, 
having  been  short-lived.  The  nutnufaeturo  of  printing- 
presses  in  America  was  practically  begun  as  a  business 
in  Philadelphia  with  Adam  Bamage,  a  Scotchman,  who 
immigrated  there  soon  after  the  Revolution.  His  only 
predecessor  died  just  before  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain.  The  presses  manufactured  by  Ramage  were 
made  of  wood,  bat  after  the  introduction  of  the  iron 
press  were  remodeled  aud  made  in  some  considerable 
portion  of  iron.  Printing-ink  was  manufactured  in  Phil- 
adelphia for  the  trade  about  the  year  1805,  although  it 
had  been  made  for  more  than  a  century  by  private  indi- 
viduals for  their  Own  use.  One  of  the  earliest  houses  still 
exists,  and  there  are  several  other  ink  makers.  There  are 
two  or  three  press-builders.  Stereotyping,  as  has  been 
stated,  was  introduced  about  1817,  and  electrotyping  be- 
gan about  1S60.  In  book  publishing  tho  trade  of  Phil- 
adelphia has  always  been  very  important.  The  J.  B. 
Llppincott  Company  is  the  largest  distributing  house  in 
the  Union.  Much  religious  printing  Is  done  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  it  has  a  fine  business  in  the  subscription- 
book  lino.  Newspapers  have  been  published  continu- 
ously in  Philadelphia  since  the  date  of  the  venture  of 
Andrew  Bradford,  and  daily  newspapers  for  over  a  cen- 
tury. These  journals  have  always  been  respectable, 
but  were  not  distinguished  for  enterprise  until  within 
the  last  two  decodes,  when  the  dally  papers  began  to 
move  forward  with  great  activity.  They  are  now  char- 
acterized by  ability  as  well  as  fairness.    In  185)3  there 
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were  IS  daily  and  370  other  periodicals.  Many  of  these 
are  housed  in  magnificent  edifices. 

Lithography,  steel  engraving  and  process  engraving 
are  very  largely  (tarried  on  in  the  city,  In  bookbinding 
Philadelphia  mates  a  very  favorable  comparison .  Every 
requisite  for  tliifl  or  any  of  the  other  trades  connected 
with  publishing  can  be  obtained  there. 

Pjionography,— See  Shorthand. 

Fhonotypy. — The  art  of  printing  with  types  repre- 
senting the  sounds  of  the  human  voice.  This  had  been 
attempted  many  times,  but  more  seriously  and  on  a  larger 
scale  In  English  about  1648,  when  punches  were  made 
for  the  additional  characters  required,  and  newspapers 
were  printed  in  tiic  new  types.  The  changes  consisted 
primarily  in  dropping  the  redundant  characters  and  de- 
vising new  letters  to  express  the  sounds  which  are  now 
imperfectly  indicated  or  are  grouped  together  under  a 
single  letter.  Thus  there  is  one  ordinary  Bound  to  the 
letter  t,  that  found  in  the  word  ten ;  but  in  the  word  this 
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for  nU'Sirfanra. ;  ami  ysir  re- 
ward'' cal  b*  gm\  omf  yi  cal 
bi  bt  iil  drtn  Or  of  Hiist :  Gm* 
hi  iz  kind  uii'ttf  bx  UnOaajk'ful 
And  ts  tax  Jul. 

30  tii  y»  borfW  mui  aiful, 
6i  yar  fa'bur  j)\io  n  naursi- 
fi-l, 

5fJ  Dud  not,  and  yi  col  not 
bi  rjurid- :  fcondsnr  not,  and  yr 
cal  not  bi  bocdrmd, ;  iorgn', 
and  yi  cal  bi  fcrgivn : 

38  G*v,  and  jtl  eat  b*  givn 
unty  yn1:  gvd  rnc^nr,  prrsl 
d<fn,  and  cekn  tsgfr'iitjr,  and 
run'in  o'vur,  cal  mm  giv  in'ltf 
yirr  tij  iLiiB.  F^f  wrb  be  s*ni 
mrjur  but  yi  nut  wisel,  It 
cal  bi  niHurd  Is  yif  agm* 

34  And  hi  spal;  a  pVTfttil 
i.m'tH  Scm, :  Kan  fee  blind  Isd' 
&e  blind"!  cal  bo  not  ho3  fol 
juris  !>c  dxC'T 

40  Ac  djsi'pl  ix  not  abu.v 
hi!  irtasLlur:  but  e'vurx  wun 
bat  iz  purftkl  cal  be  az1  hn 
martur. 

41  And  qi  bihaldcsl  Jjcp  be 
mot  t>Eit  ii  in  6i  hru'iiur'z  i1, 
but  pursiT'esl  not  be  him  bat 


is  nor^ga'bur  figz,  nor  it 
bram'bJ-b™  gwoitf  be  great.. 

45  A  gird  man  tfl'ov  bi  «rd 
injur  d>v  hu  hart  brji]irf>  forB 
bat  qic  iz  gud'f  and  an  ivl 
man  it  ov  bi  ivl  tri-jnr  n*  h<z 
(llrl  brin/tO  fnr8  bat  qic  iz 
r?l :  fiarov  bi  abund'ana  ov  i)t 
hart  tijji  mad  spik  e&. 

4G  5  And  qi  kol  yi  rnr,  Lord, 
Lord",  and  <i«  ooi  be  Biije  qic 
I  se.I 

47  HuboeVux  kamiS  ts  mi, 
and  hrt  c3  mi  ic'irjz,  and  da  eJ 
bem,  I  wil  ca  yu  In  bum  hi  iz 
lifc  i 

4S  Hit  ie  lik  a  man  qi i  bill 
b  hrps,  and  Jigd  d/p1,  and  led 
be  ftfnde cun  on  a  roll';  and 
qen  is  flud  arfji1,  5s  stnm  bit 
Ti'hiinttit!l  updn-ftfit  b<[araiid 
kvd  nut  celt'  it,;  (or  it  woa 
fqind'cd  upon'  a  rot. 

49  Cut  he  bat  hxr  eS,  sad 
dsffl'  iiM, n  lilt  s,  maQ  bal 
wibtpl1  a  fffmdo'cun  bllt  a  h(f* 
upon'  bx  urd\  agfnsf  qit  be 
Strain  did  hurt  Tj  hiimnlb,  and 
imi'dialh  it&l1 ;  and  bcririn 
ov  bat  hqia  woz  gret» 


Bint  act  riuiH  oonewcK'a  thomettc  ithw  tk&taxsnt. 


the  t  is  not  sounded  at  all,  nor  is  the  h,  Tb  forms  an 
arbitrary  mark  for  a  new  sound  which  hairs  no  resem- 
blance either  to  t  or  h,  but  lias  more  analogy  to  f  or  z. 
This  combination,  again,  is  not  alone  used  for  th  as  in 
this,  but  for  another  which  is  analogous,  that  of  th  in 
thin.  There  is  no  method  of  telling  wlileli  sound  shall 
be  heard.  In  some  of  the  dictionaries  the  th  in  though 
la  pronounced  in  analogy  to  tlnn,  while  others  give  it  & 
resemblance  to  Hits.  In  phthisic  the  t  sound  alone  Is 
heard.  ThuB  there  are  four  ordinary  methods  of  inter- 
preting the  letter  t.  Borne  other  letters  have  a  far  jrrcatcr 
variety.  There  can  "be  no  question  that  the  present  sys- 
tem is  very  chaotic  and  unworthy  of  a  language  no  great 
as  English,  and  tbe  reformers  have  therefore  determined 
to  add  ejctru  letters  for  th,  Ttl,  ng  and  other  sounds  now 
unrepresented ;  to  differentiate  the  vowels  now  indicat- 
ing different  vocal  movements,  as  in  make,  roAt,  mar, 
father ;  to  devise  new  forms  for  the  diphthongs,  to  dis- 
card unnecessary  characters,  and  to  show  the  accent. 
Many  of  these  changes  hava  been  noted  by  the  use  of 
accents,  others  by  small  capitals  in  the  centre  of  words. 


but  a  few  by  new  marka  heming  a  resemblance  cither  to 
some  character  in  Qix-ek  or  in  English.  The  whole  num- 
ber required  in  English,  according  to  some  authorities, 
would  l>e  thirty-six,  but  according  to  others  forty -four 
characters  will  he  requisite.  These  again  must  be  in 
Italic,  small  capitals  and  capitals. 

Photo- AqtiatintB, — These  are  pictures  which  are 
printed  from  intaglio  copperplates.  The  process  is  said 
to  be  simpler  than  the  plioto-gruvure.  It  is  adapted  for 
reproducing  portraits  direct  from  life. 

Ptioto-CausttcB. — This  name  is  given  to  photo- 
lithographs  produced  in  half-tone  by  means  of  a.  Heiaen- 
bach  ruled  negative. 

Photo-EHeotrOtyiJea. — Many  processes  have  been 
proposed  for  producing  electrotypes  from  gelatine  relief 
surfaces,  Among  the  most  successful  are  those  of  Paul 
Pritsch  of  Vienna,  18G7 ;  Alphonse  Q.  Poltevln  of  Paris, 
1963 ;  Paul  Einlle  Placet  of  Paris,  1384;  W.  A.  Lcggo 
and  ft.  H.  Desharats  of  Quebec,  186S ;  W.  H.  Mumler 
of  Boston,  1875.  All  of  th,ese  consist  substantially  in 
exposing  a  Sheet  of  chromatijsed  gelatine  under  a  nega- 
tive to  tiie  aotlon  of  light.  The  effect  is  to  render  the 
parts  reached  by  the  light  insoluble  and  non-absorbent 
for  water,  ■while  the  parts  protected  by  the  negative 
remain  soluble  in  warm  water  and  other  solvents  and  re- 
tain the  property  of  absorbing  cold  water  and  swelling. 
After  the  exposure  under  the  negative  the  gelatine  Is 
either  simply  soaked  in  water  to  swell  the  whites,  or  it 
Is  Seated  with  warm  water,  acetic  acid  or  some  other 
solvent  to  "wash  them  away.  In  cither  case,  by  making 
molds  of  wax  or  plaster  it  is  easy  to  electrotype  a  copper 
relief  block  for  typographic  printing,  By  the  use  of 
Meisenbach  or  other  grained  negatives  half-tone  effects 
are  obtained. 

Photo  -SnrjraYlug,— See  Pbocebs  Pbimtikg. 

Photo-Engravinge. — in  America  this  term  is  ap- 

Slied  to  type-metal  relief  blocks  for  typographic  print- 
ig.  These  blocks  have  been  made  from  gelatine  reliefs, 
plaster  molds  being  used  for  casting  the  type  metal.  The 
MOSS  process  bclnngs  to  thia  cLias:.  It  Is  SFiid  that  the 
peculiarity  consists  in  first  taking  a  mold  from  the  gela- 
tino  relict  with  a  mixture  Of  asphaltum,  rosin,  sulphur 
and  india-rubber,  and  with  this  mold  making  a  second 
mold  in  plaster-of-paris  for  the  casting  of  the  type 
metal, 

Photo-Gravities. — Numerous  processes  have  been 
invented  for  producing  copper  intaglio  plates  by  the  aid 
of  photography,  beginning  with  the  process  of  Niepce, 
1687.  In  some  of  these  processes  the  picture  was  etched 
into  the  copper ;  in  others  a  mold  Was  prepared  and  the 
plate  was  elcetrotyped  into  existence.  Many  firms  m 
Europe  and  this  country  now  prepare  theso  plates,  and 
the  results  are  very  fine.  The  processes,  however,  are 
rarely  given  to  the  public. 

The  process  of  Woodbury,  1870-2,  which  was  worked 
with  the  best  results  by  Goupil  &  Co, ,  of  Paris,  consisted 
In  preparing  Just  such  a  gelatine  relief  nlm  as  was  made 
in  the  Woodbury  type  process.  There  was  one  modifi- 
cation, which,  consisted  In  adding  a  gritty  powder  HUe 
pulverized  glass  to  thy  gelatine  to  produce  a  grain  in  the 
relief  film.  This  relief  is  used  to  make  a  mold  which  is 
needed  for  clectroty ping  the  final  copperplate.  Another 
process  consists  in  coating  the  metal  with  chroma tlzcd 
gelatine,  exposing  under  a  transparent  positive  and  etch- 
ing through  the  gelatine  with  peroliloride  of  iron, 

Photo-Litho g~ra phy . — In  this  process  the  work  is 
placed  on  the  stone  by  means  of  photography  instead 
of  being  drawn  by  hand. 

Photo  -  ZincograptiB.  —  This  name  is  sometimes 
given  to  pictures  printed  from  zinc  plates  to  which  the 
design  hjis  been  transferred  in  adhesive  transfer-ink  from 
paper.  The  plate  Is  then  treated  with  acid  to  sink  the 
whites,  thus  pnjduemg  a  low  relief. 
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Photographic  Cards. — Cords  used  for  mounting 
photographic  prints. 

PI. — Type  broken  down  and  in  complete  confusion. 
If  simply  turned  around  it  is  squabbled.  PI  must  be 
distributed  Immediately .  If  in  small  quantity,  not  more 
tbun  a  handful  mid  without  admixture  of  other  letter,  it 
can  be  distributed  just  as  it  is  found ;  but  whore  there 
is  much  of  it,  and  particularly  when  fonts  are  mixed,  it 
should  be  set  up  and  looked  over  carefully  for  wrong 
fonts.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  give  apprentices  pi  to  set  dur- 
ing their  first  few  days  at  work,  for  they  should  start  out 
with  type  arranged  as  it  should  be  in  the  case,  and  they 
can  very  easily  learn  bod  habits  while  bundling  the  pi, 
In  large  quantities,  as  when  n  form  is  pied,  men  should 
be  put  on  l)y  the  hour,  composing  it  first  and  then  dis- 
tributing it.  Compositors  who  are  in  the  habit  of  filling 
quadrat  boxes  or  other  boxes  with  pi  should  be  dis- 
charged. It  is  an  old  custom  to  pick  up  the  types  under 
the  cases  and  put  thein  into  each  man  s  stick  or  a  piece 
of  paper  lying  in  his  case ;  hut  it  is  often  doubtful 
whether  this  type  ia  ■worth  distributing  after  falling  such 
a  distance  and  then  being  stepped  on  as  well  as  covered 
with  grit  and  dirt.  A  fertile  source  of  pi  comes  from 
leaving  pages  and  jobs  unsupported  on  the  stone,  A 
slug  at  the  foot  with  an  old  Stereotype  piste  against  it 
and  a  tpmin  loosely  weilgod  against  a  stick  tit  the  side 
would  prevent  this.  Mneh  pi  comes  from  letting  forms 
stand  on  Jctter-boards  and  then  picking  them.  The  last 
ia  Something  which  should  be  resorted  to  only  in  the  most 
c* tremo  cases.  There  is  a  groat  loss  of  money  in  picking, 
even  if  the  lines  do  not  afterwards  fall  down.  Forms 
kept  standing  with  wooden  furniture  or  wooden  quoins 
should  he  tested  every  day  or  two,  but  with  metal  furni- 
ture and  quoins  once  a  'week  ia  enough. 

Pi  Chtngj  an  ingenious  Chinaman  who  about  the 
year  1041  invented  the  process  of  printing  as  carried  on 
by  the  Chinese. 

Pica. — The  largest  ordinary  stae  of  boot  type,  one 
size  larger  than  small  piea  and  one  smaller  than  English. 
Bis  lines  make  an  Inch,  It  Is  the  standard  of  measure- 
ments for  leads,  furniture,  rules  and  width  and  length 
of  pages,  which  are  computed  by  picas  and  nut  by  inches 
and  unctions  of  an  Inch.  It  Is  Also  the  standard  of  the 
point  system,  being  divided  by  it  into  twelve  equal  parts 
called  points.  The  common  leads  in  a  printing-office, 
known  as  six-to-pica,  are  two  points  in  thickness ;  non- 
pareil, which  is  half  as  large  as  pica,  is  six  points.  Pica 
is  much  used  for  sermons  and  works  in  which  space  is 
not  much  regarded ;  auctioneers'  catalogues  have  nearly 
always  been  set  in  this  type,  and  it  is  frequently  used 
for  the  body  of  jobs  in  job  offices,  There  are  many 
display  faces  of  the  pica  size.  In  French  this  Is  called 
Cicfero,  being  the  game  to  German,  medlaan  In  Dutch, 
lettura  in  Italian  and  lectura  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 

This  is  Pica  Roman. 


Pica  Clumps. — Pieces  of  metal  of  pica  depth  in 
body  are  thus  known  in  England. 

Ploft  Ref/let,— Wooden  furniture  of  the  thickness 
of  pica. 

Pick  Brush. — A  brush  which  is  used  to  removo 
picks. — Southward. 

Pick  Bortfl. — To  take  a  letter  or  letters  from  matter 
not  yet  distributed,  live  or  otherwise,  for  use  elsewhere. 
This  is  sometimes  necessary,  except  In  offices  with  very 
great  quantities  of  material.  For  Instance,  in  a  direct- 
ory under  the  letter  A,  all  of  the  capitals  of  that  kind 
may  be  used  in  the  first  two  forms,  and  the  total  quan- 
tity of  letter  may  not  be  more  than  enough  to  set  up  four 
forms,  although  the  letter  A  extends  to  the  third  signa- 
ture. Composition  goes  on,  the  men  turning  for  A  in 
the  last  two  forms,  which  contain  the  end  of  A  and  the 
beginning  of  B.    When  the  first  two  signatures  are 
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printed  (ind  the  type  is  laid  up  the  form  is  picket!  for  A, 
which  is  inserted  where  it  is  needed.  The  work  eould 
not  wait  for  all  of  the  matter  to  be  distributed.  A  sim- 
ilar thing  would  happen  with  each  of  the  other  letters. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  picking  is  not  required, 
Matter  is  kept  standing  too  long.  It  is  better  to  distrib- 
ute jobs  sis  soon  as  they  are  worked  off  than  to  permit 
the  matter  to  stand  on  stones,  standing-galleys  and  let- 
ter-boards on  the  presumption  that  the  order  may  some 
day  be  repeated.  Tiie  compositor  spends  too  much  time 
in  looking  for  sorts  in  forms,  while  he  ought  to  be  able 
to  find  them  instantly  in  cases. 

Pick -Up. — A  line  or  lines  whieh  a  compositor  can 
take  from  a  dead  form  or  from  a  standing-galley  and 
use  in  one  of  bis  takes  without  freshly  composing  the 
matter.  Pick-ups  arc  very  frequent  on  some  of  the  daily 
newspapers.    Some  forbid  their  use. 

Picker. — A  corrector  or  finisher  of  stereotype  plates. 
In  olden  times  a  fine  bodkin  was  thus  termed, 

Picking.—  Touching  up  or  repairing  stereotype  or 
electrotype  plates. 

Picking  Up  Starapfl. — An  English  Slang  expres- 
sion for  picking  up  typo. 

PiekH. — Spots  occasioned  by  dirt  which  gets  into  the 
hollows  of  the  letter  and  chokes  up  the  face. 

Pictures,  —  Graphic  representations,  Illustrations 
were  printed  before  bookB,  and  formed  ono  of  their 
principal  attractions  after  the  art  of  printing  was  In- 
vented, They  appealed  to  every  eye.  The  first  form 
was  painting  in  water  color,  the  second  in  oil  colors,  and 
the  third  stenciling.  Wood-engraving  preceded  print- 
ing by  letters  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  century.  Cop- 
perplate engraving  came  last  of  all  the  earlier  arts.  Pic- 
tures arc  still  a  great  attraction  in  books,  but  are  now- 
produced  chiefly  by  process  plates. 

Pie. — Type  broken  or  indiscriminately  mixed. — Jo- 
eobi.  This  spelling  is  used  to  some  extent,  but  Ameri- 
can authority  is  clear  that  pi  is  preferable. 

Fie  fSp.). — Foot-line  or  sing.  Pie  do  imprenta,  im- 
print of  an  office. 

Pie  di  MoBOB.  fltal.,  literally  fly's  foot}.— A  para- 
graph mark,  or  T- 

Piece-Work. — Work  paid  for  by  result,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  fixed  scale  of  Charges ;  distinct  from  time- 
work.  Work  is  usual  Jy  most  valuable  to  the  employer 
when  he  Can  thus  rcgulato  it.  Prcsswork  Was  once  done 
by  the  piece ,  the  price  being  so  much  a  token .  The  com- 
positor in  the  United  States  takes  for  his  standard  a 
thousand  ems,  but  in  England  a  thousand  ens. 

Pieced. — Any  space  of  a  book-eover  which  has  an- 
other leather  upon  it,  as  a  lettering  piece. 

Piecing  Leads. — In  wide  measures  of  type  the  leads 
required  are  usually  pieced,  because  long  leads  are  apt 
to  got  bant  or  broken,  and  because  as  the  demand  for 
them  is  small  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  keep  a  stock  on 
hand.  When  pieced  the  joint  should  not  follow  for  a 
number  of  lines,  but  the  lung  and  short  pieces  should 
alternate  on  either  side.  If  eighteen  and  twenty -four  ems 
are  used  together  they  should  be  thus  placed  after  the 
tirst  line  and  after  the  next  as  twenty -four  and  eighteen. 

Pierce,  Richard,  an  early  Boston  printer.  His 
books  bear  date  from  lfi84  to  lt)90, 

Pierre  (Ft.).— Stone. 

Pigeon-Holes. — Unusually  wide  spaces  found  be- 
tween words  in  any  printed  matter,  caused  by  careless- 
ness or  want  of  good  taste  by  the  compositor ;  also  shelves 
in  an  office,  divided  into  square  sections  to  bold  a  number 
of  papers,  i&c. 

PigB. — A  term  of  derision  once  applied  to  pressmen 
by  compositors,   The  pressroom  was  called  a  pigsty. 

Pigskin. — The  shin  of  the  pig,  used  as  a  material  for 
binding ;  common  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, but  now  almost  in  disuse.   It  Is  very  durable. 
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PigUtj\ — A  pressroom  was  formerly  sometimes  thus 
designated  by  compositors. 

FIIb  of  Books. — A  stack  of  books  bound,  or  in 
sheets,  if  gathered. 

Pile  of  F&per  (or  work). — A  stack  of  printed  or 
unprinted  paper. 

Pin-Mart..— A  little  mark  at  the  side  of  each  letter 
made  by  tbe  type-founder.  It  is  occasioned  by  a  projec- 
tion in  the  mold. 

Pin  Tiokets. — Tickets  of  small  aize  to  be  affixed  to 
packages  and  roll*  of  dry  goods. 

PLacettSS  (Fr.). — Pincers,  tweezers. 

Pinched  Post. — A  aize  of  writing-paper  in  Eng- 
land,   It  Is  a  small  po^t  size,  14^  by  19  Inches, 

Ftnnad  Coses. — Those  cases  which  have  each  box 
pinned  down  at  the  corners  by  a  pin  which  passes  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom ;  tliia  makes  the  joining  far  more 
secure. 

Flflon  (8p.). — Pinion ;  a  quoin  made  on  the  principle 
of  a  pinion. 

Pins. — French  brads  or  nails  used  for  mounting  plates 
on  wood. 

Plnaaa  (8p.), — Tweezers ;  grlppers, 

Flnaetta  fltal.)  —  Pincers.  ""Without  this  instru- 
ment," gravely  remarks  the  author  of  sin  Italian  book  on 
typography,  "the  compositor  could  not  work." 

Ptijuer  (Fr,). — To  point,  to  prick. 

Pttruftr?  dee  Lettreo  (Fr.). — To  pull  out  letters  -with 
a  bodkin. 

Plsar  (So,). — To  take  an  impression ;  to  run  waste 
sheets  in  order  to  dry  the  form,  &c. 

Plao  (Sp.). — The  block  or  mounting  for  stereotype  or 
electrotype  plate&. 

Plstero  (8p.).— Small  oiler. 

Pittsburg. — The  first  city  west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  in  which  a  printing-press  was  established. 
On  July  30,  1T86,  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  wns  established 
there  by  J.  Scull  &  Hall.  Business  has  grown  steadily 
since  then,  as  Pittsburg  is  a  great  manufacturing  centre. 
It  now  publishes  eighty  newspapers,  twelve  of  them  be- 
ing daily.  Several  of  these  have  very  fine  buildings  and 
arc  excellent  property.  Job  printing  is  carried  on  hero 
by  sixty  or  seventy  establishments,  some  of  them  being 
large  and  doing  excellent  work. 

Placard. — In  America  this  word  has  only  a  literary 
use.  Printers  do  not  employ  it.  As  denned  by  South- 
ward, placards  are  in  England  large  punted  sheets,  in- 
tended to  be  posted  on  walls  and  to  be  read  by  passers- 
by,  sometimes  at  a  considerable  distance,  They  are  also 
called  broadsides,  posting-bills  and  bills.  Tlie  chief  de- 
scriptions are  proclamations,  official  regulations,  auc- 
tion bills ;  sermon,  bazaar,  lecture,  theatre  and  meeting 
notices  -,  tradesmen's  bills,  contents'  bills  and  lost  and 
found  bills. 

Plain  Finish. — In  bookbinding  a  simple  creasing  in 
blank  en  each  aide  of  the  bands  on  the  back  of  the  book, 
with  no  gilding  except  the  title. 

Platn,  Rule.— Brass  rule  containing  only  a  single 
straight  line  upon  its  surface. 

Plana  (Sp,),— Page  of  matter;  plana  corta,  short 
pgge ;  plana  lnrga^Jong  page  ; 

^jj^jjjjj^JJj  piece  of  wood  used  for  leveling 
pLifrnE,  the  type  before  locking  up. 

There  are  also  proof-planers, 
used  for  taking  proofs ;  these  are  of  wood,  covered  with 
cloth  ot  india-rubber. 


Planing  Down.— The  act  of  leveling  the  typo  by 
means  of  a  wooden  planer.  This  should  not  be  done 
with  great  force,  for  if  the  form  is  properly  locked  up 
little  is  required  to  give  an  even  surface.  Should  any- 
thing rise  above  the  level  in  such  a  form  it  is  a  proof 
that  there  is  something  beneath  the  type.  The  form 
should  be  unlocked,  the  handful  lifted,  and  tlie  stone  and 
bottom  of  the  handful  each  examined.  It  is  usual  to 
plane  down  a  form  twice,  the  first  time  being  when  the 
furniture  is  all  properly  arranged  and  the  quoins  are 
somewhat  tightened.  The  second  Is  when  the  whole  is 
ready  and  nothing  more  is  to  be  done  except  to  take  the 
form  off  the  stone.  The  theory  of  this  second  planing 
is  that  the  typo  is  liable  to  spring  somewhat,  occasioned 
by  the  locking  up,  and  it  should  be  forced  down  again 
to  a  level,  Many  good  workmen,  however,  plane  down 
only  once.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  moving  the 
planer  about  that  It  shall  not  fall  with  force  upon  the 
type ;  neither  must  the  planer  be  held  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  or  so  above  the  surface  of  the  form  and  then  allowed 
to  strike  the  face  with  each  blow  of  the  mallet.  The 
planer  should  bo  immovable  while  receiving  tlie  Impact. 
Noisy  and  long-continued  planing  down  is  very  injuri- 
ous to  the  type.  While  planing  down  it  is  usual  to  see 
that  the  furniture  slso  touches  tlie  bottom  everywhere. 
A  quoin  placed  against  a  wooden  piece  and  lightly 
tapped  will  accomplish  this. 

Pinning -Machine. — A  machine  used  for  planing 
the  backs  of  stereotype  or  electrotype  plates  or  squar- 
ing up  plates  and  blocks.   Bee  Eiectrotypenq. 

Planlien  (Qer.). — The  process  of  sizing  boards  In  a 
book  bindery ,  making  them  more  lasting  and  suitable  for 
writing  on  with  ink, 

Plank. — The  mahogany  or  other  wood  out  of  which 
tlie  coffin  of  a  wooden  hand-press  was  made.  When  com- 
pleted tills  word  rather  expressed  the  article  made  than 
the  material  used. 

Plant. — This  term,  as  used  in  England,  covers  the 
whole  of  the  working  ni[itertal  of  a  printer — machines, 
type,  &C.  W  ithitt  a  few  y  ears  it  has  also  been  introduced 
in  the  same  sense  into  America. 

Plantin,  Christopher,  an  eminent  printor  of  Ant- 
werp who  flourished  there  two  hundred  years  ago.  Ho 
was  born  near  Tours,  in  France,  in  1(514,  and  studied  his 
art  under  the  king's  printer  at  Caen.  He  established 
himself  at  Antwerp,  where  he  published  in  1656  a  duo- 
decimo volume,  which  In  the  dedication  he  describes  as 
the  first  blossom  from  the  garden  of  his  printing-press. 
Plantin  gradually  extenderl  his  business  until  In  1076, 
when  he  was  visited  by  De  Thou,  celebrated  as  the  patron 
of  fine  printing,  he  had  seventeen  presses  in  constant  em- 
ployment and  was  spending  over  two  hundred  florins  per 
day  in  wages  to  his  workmen.  His  office  was  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  city  of  Antwerp,  and  he  became  so  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  his  typography  that  tlie  King  of 
Spain  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  architypographuR, 
with  a  very  handsome  salary  and  a  species  of  patent  for 
printing  certain  religious  works,  with  which  he  almost 
exclusively  supplied  both  Europe  and  the  Indies.  The 
King  Of  Franco  endeavored  to  prevail  upon  Plautin  to 
return  to  France,  but  he  preferred  to  remain  in  Antwerp, 
and  finally  established  branch  printing  houses  at  Leyden 
and  Faiis.  Plantin  was  exceedingly  liberal  In  his  ex- 
penditures, retaining  the  services  of  a  number  of  men  of 
great  learning  as  the  correctors  of  his  press,  and  lavish- 
ing large  sums  upon  all  of  the  details  of  his  business  In 
order  to  insure  accuracy  and  beauty.  He  died  in  lflftP 
and  left  a  largo  property  to  be  divided  among  his  chil- 
dren. He  had  no  son,  and  Ms  three  daughters  having 
married  men  connected  with  typography,  either  as  prac- 
tical printers  or  correctors  of  the  press,  Plantin  left  his 
establishment  to  them  as  their  dower.  John  Moret  or 
Moretue,  the  husband  of  the  second  daughter,  succeeded 
Plantin  in  the  principal  establishment  at  Antwerp,  and 
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the  office  was  in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  until 
avery  lato  date.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  produc- 
tions of  Fbwitiu's  press  was  tho  celebrated  Polyglot  Bible, 
issued  in  1573  by  authority  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  It 
was  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Chaldaie  and  Syriac,  and 
formed  eight  folio  volumes.  Forty  workmen  were  em- 
ployed continuously  on  this  Bible  for  four  years,  and  the 
labor  alone  cost  40,000  crowns.  There  Were  only  five 
hundred  copies  printed,  and  u  laTgo  portion  of  the  edi- 
tion ~mia  lost  in  a  wreck  at  sen  on  the  passage  to  Spain. 
The  office  itself  continued  in  tho  possession  of  successive 
members  of  the  family  down  to  1875,  when  Edouard 
Joseph  Jloretus  cedeef  it  to  the  city  of  Antwerp  for 
1,300,000  francs,  to  be  forever  maintained  as  a  public 
institution  under  the  name  of  the  ilusee  Plautin.  The 
last  proprietor  of  the  famous  Ofncina  died  at  Antwerp 
on  June  38,  1880,  but  there  still  remain  descendants  of 
Ilia  brother. 

The  museum  consists  of  a  number  of  buildings  inclos- 
ing a  square.  These  are  known  as  tho  printers'  work- 
shops and  the  corrector's  rooms.  There  aro  several 
stones,  some  of  the  rooms  in  tliem  having  been  tho 
counting-rooms  and  offices  of  the  establishment,  whilo 
others  were  the  domestic  apartments  of  tho  members  of 
the  family.  The  old  pressea,  type,  foundry  and  materi- 
als of  Plantln  and  hia  sucoeseors  have  all  been  carefully 
preaerved,  as  well  aa  the  account-books  and  correspond- 
ence. It  is  regarded  by  all  printers  who  have  visited  it 
as  &  museum  of  great  value  and  beauty. 

Plaster  Stereotype — Stereotype  plnles  cast  from 
plaster  molds. 

Plate.— 1,  The  bottom  or  vridc,  flat  part  of  a  stick. 
8.  The  engraved  copper  Or  steel  sheet  of  metal  used  by 
copperplate  printers.  8.  A  stereotype  or  electrotype 
page.  This  is  the  most  common  use  of  the  word.  4.  An 
illustration  of  any  kind  inserted  in  a  book. 

Plate-Marked. — The  impression  mark  of  tlie  outer 
edge  beyond  the  printed  part  of  a  copperplate. 

Plate-Paper, — 1.  A  heavy,  spongy  paper  manufac- 
tured expressly  for  printing  from  incised  plates.  It 
receives  the  most  delicate  lines  freely  and  takes  tlie  im- 
pression of  printer's  ink  readily.  2.  A  soft  paper  of 
good  quality  used  for  wood-cut  printing. 

Plate  Printing. — This  term  is  now  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  description  of  printing  formerly  called  cop- 
perplate printing,  tbe  namo  fraving  been  changed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  general  substitution  of  steel  for  copper 
plates,  It  differs  radically  from  typographical  printing 
in  the  fact  that  the  hollows  of  the  plate  used,  instead  of 
Its  elevations,  are  reproduced  on  the  printed  sheet,  the 
philosophy  of  the  process  being  that  pressure  on  the  elas- 
ticity of  cloth  blankets  forces  moist  paper  to  enter  the 
indentations  of  a  plate  and  take  up  all  the  black  ink  from 
it.  The  surface  of  the  plate,  after  being  supplied  with  a 
more  liquid  ink  than  that  used  in  typographic  printing, 
ia  carefully  elennsed  before  each  impression  so  that  no 
ink  may  bo  deposited  upon  the  paper  printed  except  that 
which  sinks  into  the  depressions  of  the  plate.  Plato  or 
copperplate  printing  continues  to  furnish  tho  highest 
type  of  artistic  excellence,  no  other  system  of  printing 
being  capable  of  producing  specimens  equal  to  first-class 
mezzotint  and  line  engravings. 

Platen. — In  a  hand-press  the  piece  directly  over  tlie 
type  which  gives  the  impression  to  the  pages  when 
forced  down  upon  them.  In  a  wooden  hand-press  this 
was  made  of  mahogany,  nineteen  inches  long,  thirteen 
inches  wide  and  four  inches  thick.  Its  long  v?uy  was 
transverse  to  the  bed  of  the  press.  When  the  form  whs 
printed  only  ono-half  of  it  was  under  the  platen  at  once, 
and  after  that  had  been  pulled  and  the  pressure  taken  off 
the  bed  was  moved  in  a  little  farther  and  another  pull 
taken.  The  size  of  the  bed  was  medium,  or  nearly  that ; 
the  size  of  the  platen  was  half-medium,  On  the  upper 
side  of  tlie  platen  four  iron  hooks  were  placed,  which 
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served  to  attach  it  to  tlie  hose.  In  the  centre  on  top  was 
an  iron  plato  eight  inches  long,  four  inches  broad  and  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  which  had  in  its  centre  another 
frame  half  an  inch  high.  The  end  of  the  spindle  moved 
in  a  brass  platen  pan  centred  with  one  of  steel.  The 
platen  of  an  iron  press  is  only  a  little  smaller  than  the 
bed,  In  an  Adams  press  the  platen  is  Immovable  and 
tlie  lied  is  forced  up  against  it. 

Platen  M&chLne. — A  prinrtng-machinewhicliliasa 
flat  and  not  cylindrical  impression. 

PlatLna  (Stp.). — The  bed  of  a  press ;  also  an  Imposing 
stone  Or  plate. 

Flatine  (Fr.).— Platen, 

Flatten,— Another  mode  of  spelling  the  word  platen, 
Flayintj-CardB. — One  of  the  oldest  forma  of  print- 
ing,  preceding  topography  by  a  number  of  years.  By 
an  old  decree  of  the  Senate  of  Venice,  dated  in  1441,  ft 
seems  that  the  "art  and  mystery  of  making  cards  and 
printed  figures"  which  had  been  In  use  to  that  city  had 
fallen  to  decay  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of 
printed  playing-cards  which  were  being  made  outside 
of  Venice.  Before  1440  the  art  was  practiced  in  Ulm, 
Augsburg,  Nuremberg  and  probably  elsewhere.  Cards 
may  have  bean  produced  by  stencil,  but  it  is  more  prob- 
able that  they  were  printed  by  tho  ordinary  wine-press. 
The  ruder  kinds  wcro  in  black  only,  but  the  finer  were 
colored,  either  by  hand  or  by  stencil.  The  rude  forms 
now  in.  use  on  the  court  cards  are  copied  after  designs 
of  tlie  day,  about  the  year  1500.  They  have  remained 
substantially  unaltered  up  to  tlie  present  time,  although 
many  artists  and  engravers  have  tried  to  introduce  more 
modern  figures.  Cards  are  now  manufactured  only  in 
places  which  make  a  specialty  of  this  business,  compris- 
ing in  the  United  States  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  es- 
tablishments, In  most  countries  of  the  Old  World  the 
manufacture  is  a  monopoly,  from  which  the  government 
reaps  a  profit.  In  the  United  States  almost  all  of  the 
processes  are  executed  by  machinery,  and  nowhere  has 
there  been  shown  greater  care  in  making  cards  even, 
smooth  and  bright.  Inequalities  which  could  not  be 
noticed  by  most  people  would  interfere  with  cutting  and 
shuffling  among  those  who  malic  their  livelihood  by 
games  of  cards,  and  tho  manufacture  must  be  of  so  high 
a  degree  of  excellence  that  no  exception  to  them  can  be 
taken.  Tlie  processes  as  carried  on  in  the  great  card 
factories  are  to  a  large  extent  secret,  and  in  describing 
the  manufacture  the  details  will  be  given  as  they  are 
where  much  hand-work  is  intermixed. 

The  cardboard  consists  of  several  thicknesses  of  paper, 
each  large  enough  for  forty  cards,  if  for  the  plain  cards 
of  one  pack,  or  of  twelve  cards,  if  for  the  court  cards. 
They  may  also  he  for  the  whole  fifty-two.  The  French 
and  Russian  cards  are  often  very  thin,  hut  those  made 
in  England  and  America  are  in  fourfold  thickness — two 
sheets  of  coarse  paper  to  form  the  foundation  and  two 
of  finer  texture  for  the  fronts  and  backs.  All  of  the 
papers  arc  purposely  selected  in  reference  to  certain  de- 
sirable qualities,  especially  those  for  the  front  and  back, 
which  must  take  paste  and  paint  well  and  must  polish 
well.  The  sheets  are  opened  out  on  a  table,  and  the 
paste  Is  applied  with  a  large,  soft  brush.  The  two  Inner 
sheets  to  form  the  foundation  or  main  substance  areT 
when  pasted  together,  subjected  to  pronesses  of  cool 
drying,  warm  drying  and  hydraulic  pressure  until  thoy 
become  a  thin,  smooth,  tough  sheet.  The  sheets  for  tlie 
fronts  and  backs  of  tho  cards  undergo  much  preparation 
before  they  are  pasted  on.  If  the  cards  are  to  be  white 
the  paper  receivea  a  kind  of  silicious  or  enamel  coating, 
in  order  that  the  black  and  red  pips  of  the  plain  cards 
and  the  guy  colors  of  tlie  court  cards  may  come  out  sharp 
and  clear.  If  the  cards  are  to  have  colored  hacks,  a 
ground  color  and  one  or  more  pattern  colors  are  laid  on 
with  a  brush.  The  outer  sheets  of  paper  when  thus  far 
prepared  are  pasted  to  the  foundation,  and  then  the  four- 
fol  d  paper,  now  become  o&Tdbotud  or  carton,  is  dried  and 


pressed  In  various  ways  until  it  'becomes  douse  anil  com- 
pact in  surface.  The  fronts  or  faces  of  the  plain  cards 
are  simple  enough ;  they  represent  merely  rod  and  black 
pips,  the  Dumbors  varying. 

Games  of  cards  have  been  devised  in  some  countries 
in  which  the  number  of  tart  has  varied  from  seventy- 
eight  to  a  hundred  and  twenty ;  but  the  almost  universal 
number  now  is  fifty -two,  of  which  forty  arc  spotted  or 
pip  cards,  while  the  remainder  wo  court  cards.  In  Eng- 
land and  America  cards  an?  in  four  suits — hearts,  dia- 
monds, clubs  and  spades,  two  red  and  two  black.  For 
the  Bake  of  near-sighted  persons  Messrs,  Do  La  line  some 
years  ago  introduced  four  colors  for  easier  distinction. 
Tliey  were  red  hearts,  blue  diamonds,  green  clubs  and 
black  spades.  The  public,  however,  did  not  roceive 
them  with  favor.  The  printing  is  done  upon  a  cylinder 
press,  the  designs  being  upon  electrotype  plates,  There 
are,  however,  peculiarftles  In  the  mixing  of  the  ink  In 
order  to  give  it  more  lustre  than  usual.  Polishing  the 
cards  Is  required  to  bring  out  their  true  brilliancy.  Hot 
plates,  rollers  and  polishing  surfaces  are  all  employed 
for  this  purpose.  Imperfect  cards  are  not  sold  by  first- 
class  makers  to  their  trade,  but  are  disposed  of  to  dealers 
who  make  a  specialty  of  this  kind  of  cords,  and  are  then 
sold  to  the  public  without  a  manufacturer's  label. 

Pleoas  (Sp.).— Rules. 

Pleg&derfl  (Sp.).— Folder,  folding-knife ;  the  piece 
of  metal  or  bone  used  by  press-feeders. 
Pli  (Fr.).— Fold. 

I*i£efro  (Sp,).^-Shcet ;  pliogo  de  aceite,  oiled  sheet 
placed  on  a  cylinder  to  provent  offsetting;  pliego  de 
eomprooar,  revise  sheet ;  pliego  de  prensa,  press-proof; 
pliego  do  principles,  sheet  containing  the  Introductory 
matter  of  a  book. 

Flier  (Fr,)  — To  fold. 

FlOraOS  (Sp.). — Pieces  of  load  placed  In  the  fountain 
of  a  press  to  confine  the  ink  to  a  certain  apnea ;  plomos 
de  cargaT,  leaden  weights  used  to  press  the  paper  after 
wetting. 

Plow. — The  Instrument  used  for  cutting  the  edges  of 
a  book  when  it  is  in  the  lying-press. 

Flow-Kiiife.— The  knife  attached  to  the  plow. 

Plugging. — Bepoiring  or  altering  a  wood-en  graving 
and  replacing  tho  imperfect  spot  by  inserting  a  plug, 
which  is  dressed  down  to  tho  surface  to  be  newly  en- 
graved upon. 

Plus. — The  copies  left  beyond  any  given  mimher  in 

printing  oil. 

Plus  Mark.  A  sign  in  arithmetic,  meaning  in  addi- 
tion to ;  thus :  +. 

FoeVtieo  (Sp,). — Name  given  to  a  Roman  letter  of  a 
somewhat  condensed  face. 

Poetry. — Setting  poetry  is  attended  with  some  diffi- 
culty, and  much  is  seen  in  print  which  has  not  boon  prop- 
erly composed.  The  lines  should  be  as  near  the  middle 
of  the  page  as  possible.  Wore  every  poem  so  written 
that  each  line  had  a  like  number  of  syllables  there  could 
be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the  indenting,  as  the 
space  In  the  stick  would  average  alike ;  but  in  verse, 
such  as  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  has  lately  contributed  to  the 
World  newspaper,  or  like  Southern  Thnlaba,  no  such 
computations  can  be  made.  Where  matter  of  irregular 
length  or  unequal  syllables  rhyme  together  or  are  inter- 
spersed among  each  other  each  portion  Is  to  he  regarded 
as  a  whole,  and  each  line  must  be  regulated  by  its  rela- 
tion to  the  others.  The  longest  line  goes  in  the  centre 
of  the  page,  always  having  oven  ems  before  it.  If  one 
measure  abruptly  changes  and  a  succession  of  shorter 
or  longer  lines  follow,  the  latter  take  new  indentations. 
Lines  which  rhyme  with  each  other  are  indented  alike. 

The  easiest  to  consider  is  the  ten-syllable  or  eight-syl- 
lable  measure,  In  which  each  line  rhymes  with  that  Which 


succeeds.  The  following,  from  Bradford's  tombstone, 
is  an  example : 

Render,  Tefl&ct  how  soon  you'll  Quit  tills  stage  j 
You'll  And  but  few  attain  to  suoh  ait  age. 
Mfe'8  full  of  pain,  Lo  1  here's  a  place  for  rest. 
Pronare  to  moot  your  God ;  then  yon  are  blest. 

Scott,  in  a  tribute  to  Dryden,  shows  the  eight-syllable 
measure ; 

AM  Dryden,  In  ImmoTtal  strain, 
Han  raise*!  the  Table  Round  asain, 
But  that  a  ribald  king  and  court 
Bade  him  toil  on  to  make  them  sport; 
Demanded  for  their  niggard  pay 
Bnt  for  their  souls  a.  loosnr  lay. 
Licentious  aaefre,  snug,  and  play. 

The  lines  which  follow  are  part  of  a  religious  poem 
published  in  1T53 : 

Great  blest  Master  Printer,  come 
Into  Thy  composing-room : 
Make,  O  mtJco  onr  souls  and  senses 
The  upper  and  the  lower  eases ; 
And  Thy  large  alphabet  of  sraeos 
The  letter,  which  being  ever  fit, 
O  Lasts  Thou  to  distribute  It. 

The  most  common  form  of  verse  is  when  the  second 
and  fourth  lines  rhyme.  An  example  of  this  la  given 
from  the  pen  of  James  Beatty,  a  delegate  to  the  seven- 
teenth session  of  the  International  Typographical  Union : 

The  Mosnoms  from  the  dahlia  fall. 

Like  snow-flakes,  o'er  tins  garden  lane ; 
The  Wuo-oyed  violet  droops  and  dies 

That  lovimt  bonds  were  wont  to  train. 
Alone  the  purple  aster  blooms 

Amid  the  dead  leaves  round  it  blown ; 
Whilst  o'er  the  meadow  bleak  and  bsre 

The  north  winds  surge  with  dreary  moon. 

Tlio  same  rhymes  are  shown  in  a  larger  and  a  shorter 
measure  in  verses  by  Bulwer : 

By  the  muddy  eroeslnft.  in  the  crowded  Streets, 
Stands  a  little  maid  with  her  basket  fall  of  posies, 

Profferinc  all  who  pass  her  choice  of  knitter!  nweete. 
Tempting  Age  with  hsuftfs-aase,  oourtlne  Yonth  with  rOSSS. 

Age  disdains  tho  hc&rt'a-easo, 

Love  rejects  the  roses  i  ■ 
tendon  lfle  Is  huay— 

Who  oa.n  stop  for  posies  f 

The  irregular  stanza  gives  the  most  difficulty.  Jjengtli 
of  line  and  rhyme  must  both  be  considered.  The  follow- 
ing is  from  the  Printers'  Iteglster  of  1873 ; 

A  sons  to  the  Press  the  Printing-Press  1 

of  the  good  old-faehlonedklnd, 
Ere  the  giant  machine,  with  its  pulse  of  steam, 
BlEowa  It  out  of  mind- 
In  the  days  or  yore 
Our  fathers  hoar 

By  hie  sturdy  limbs  have  wrought ; 
Of  iron  or  oak. 
His  teachings  spoke 

The  lurucuage  of  burning  thought, 

Another  irregular  verse  is  as  below.  It  is  from  the 
pen  of  William  Oland  Bourne,  a  poet  and  printer  of  New 
York,  and  is  addressed  to  B,  I\  fi.  Morse : 

0  wondrous  Hand  l 
That  c&uffht  da  subtle  spirit  of  the  skies, 

And  down  the  allk^n  wire 

Led  on  the  living  flro 
TO  mwt  the  passion  of  his  watchful  eyes— 

And  with  one  spark  of  light. 

To  pour  upon  the  sight, 
A  world  of  rapture  as  it  onward  files  I 

One  form  of  poetry  now  much  used  is  the  five-lined 
stanza,  as  follows, : 

No  good,  of  worth  Suhllme,  will  Heaven  penult 
To  light  on  man,  as  from  the  passlne  air ; 

The  lamp  of  Genius,  though  by  Nature  lit, 
If  not  protected,  pruned  and  fed  with  c&ro 
Soon  (lies,  or  runs  to  waste  with  fitful  glare. 

Blank  verse  is  set  with  uniform  indentation  when  in 
the  ordinary  ten-syllabled  line ;  but  occasionally  a  fan- 
tastic metre  is  adopted  for  this,  giving  hi  one  place  a  few 
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syllables  and  in  another  many,  They  must  be  arranged 
according  to  length  of  line  when  the  discrepancy  Is  very 
great.  The  following  extract  from  one  of  the  English 
translators  of  Homer  will  exhibit  the  ordinary  form  of 
blank  verse ; 

Thus  as  he  spake,  preat  Heater  stretched  his  arms 
To  take  bis  child :  bnt  baok  the  Infant  shrank, 
Cryinjr,  and  sought  his  nurse's  sheltering  breast, 
Seared  by  the  brazen  helm  and  horsehair  plume. 
That  nodded,  (earfuL  on  the  warrior's  crest. 
Laughed  the  fond  parents  both  and  from  his  brow 
Ileotor  the  c-jiBtiue  removed,  and  sat  It  down 
All  gllUcrSnj;  upon  the  ground  ;  then  kissed  his  child 
Anil  danced  htm  In  bis  arms. 

It  should  he  noted  that  there  are  occasional  rhymed 
lines  in  the  blank,  verse  of  the  great  authors,  Frequent- 
ly a  stanza  ends  with  them. 

The  six-lined  stanza  is  also  much  used.  Dyer's  well- 
known  lines  in  this  form  read  thus : 

My  mint!  to  me  a  kingdom  is, 

Such  B*f*ont  ipyft  therein  I  And 
Tliftt  tt  excels  aft  other  Wise 

That  earth  sifcrds  ur  tfows  by  kind : 
Though  much  I  want  which  most  would  have, 
Yet  Btlll  my  mind  forbid b  to  cravo, 

Another  form  of  verse  is  ns  in  Ben  Jonson's  well- 
known  song : 

Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair. 

Mow  the  «un  fa  laid  to  sleep; 
Seated  In  thy  sIItot  chafr. 
State  In  wonted  manner  keep. 
Hesperus  entreats  thy  l\£ht, 
Qoddess  excellently  bright. 

The  variation  occasioned  by  fewer  syllables  in  a  Hue 
is  veil  shown  In  the  following  from  Punch.  The  Am- 
perzand  is  the  short  and,  or  the  twenty-seventh  letter 
(and,  per  se,  and) ; 

Of  all  the  types  In  a,  printer's  hand 

Commend,  me  to  the  Ampersand, 

For  be'a  the  gentleman,  seems  to  me, 

Of  the  typographical  aomp&nle. 
O  my  nice  little  Ampersand. 
My  graceful,  b^w  on-like  Ampersand, 
Nothing  that  Cadmus  ever  planned 
Equals  my  elegant  Ampersand  I 

When  &  line  is  longer  than  the  measure  it  turns  over 
into  the  next  one,  being  then  indented  enough  to  pre- 
vent it  from  being  confounded  with  the  other  lines.  If 
the  measure  is  very  long,  as  for  instance  fourteen  bj11(l- 
blcs,  it  will  turn  over  in  any  ordinary  newspaper  and.  in 
most  hooka  not  of  especial  width.  Blank  verse  often 
has  a  redundant  syllable,  sometimes  two,  and  In  some 
cases  even  three,  thus  making  the  lines  very  lone.  It  is 
not  on  infraction  of  good  taste  in  an  elegant  hook  if  such 
lineB  cannot  come  in  to  allow  them  to  project  Slightly 
into  the  margin,  as  we  now  do  with  pictures.  This  is 
only  in  case  where  there  is  not  more  than  a  line  or  two 
of  such  length  in  a  page.  Indenting  on  solid  matter  for 
the  lines  which  do  not  rhyme  with  the  first  is  usually  an 
cm,  but  in  leaded  matter  two  ems  or  an  em  and  a  half 
ore  yery  often  used,  In  irregular  verse  some  printers 
indent  an  em  for  each  syllable  which  is  omitted,  It  is 
usual  in  -well-printed  books  lu  poetry  to  space  between 
tho  words  With  an  en  quadrat,  all  linos  being  filled  out 
in  tho  blank  portion,  and  no  greater  and  no  less  spacing 
being  used  elsewhere.  The  views  of  printers  in  regard 
to  this  usage  vary.  Some  would  employ  nothing  larger 
then  a  patent  space ;  others  think  two  three-em  spaces 
are  not  too  much  in  double-leaded  matter.  Initial  letters 
may  he  used  hi  poetry,  and  notes  can  be  attached  to  any 
part  which  requires  explanation.  In  a  regular  measure, 
where  a  succession  of  lines  follows  the  same  rules,  it  is 
usual  to  consider  quotation  marks  as  coming  before  the 
line  proper,  and  the  capital  which  begins  lines  with  the 
capital  which  begins  the  answering  line.  In  acme  hymn- 
books  long  lines  of  thirteen,  fourteen  and  fifteen  sylla- 
bles, which  are  really  eights  and  sevens,  two  sevens  and 
sevens  and  sixes,  are  divided  into  two,  the  second  line 


biking  no  capital.  The  omission  of  capitals  has  also 
been  followed  in  some  Latin  books,  on  the  ground  that 
the  ancients  did  not  follow  the  custom  of  capitalizing. 
This  theory  would  leave  out  the  spaces  between  the 
words,  because  Cicero  and  Catullus  wrote  fn  one  long 
line,  It  is  not  considered  in  good  taste  in  setting  poetry 
to  Italicize  freely,  nor  to  use  Small  capitals.  Between 
each  stanza  or  verse  in  solid  matter  a  blank-line  is  usu- 
ally employed ;  hut  if  leaded  the  additional  lead  is  also 
given.  When  in  dialogue  one  verse  ends  short  and  the 
interlocutor  also  has  a  short  line  at  the  beginning,  the 
two  short  lines  making  one  of  the  regular  measure,  it  Is 
UB.na)  to  begin  tlie  indentation  on  Una  second  verse  on  a 
line  with  the  ending  of  that  preceding  it.  Very  narrow 
measures  of  poetry  on  a  wide  page  should  be  set  up  in  a 
narrow  stick,  and  the  redundant  margin  should  be  sup- 
plied with  metal  furniture. 

All  verse  is  not  constructed  so  smoothly  and  with  the 
metre  so  accurately  shown  and  tho  accent  so  well  denned 
as  in  Gray's  Elegy  or  in  Poo's  verses.  Shakespeare, 
Burns,  Pope,  Dryden,  and  in  fact  nearly  all  of  out  great 
authors,  have  lines  which  cannot  be  scanned,  imperfect 
rhymes  and  wrong  accents.  The  compositor  and  proof, 
reader  should  therefore  be  careful  in  regard  to  altera- 
tions and  emendations.  Every  part  of  every  poem  is  not 
filed  up  and  polished,  and  the  reader  desires  more  to 
know  what  the  author  says  rather  than  wbat  he  might 
say  if  he  had  spent  much  more  time  and  patience  upon 
his  lines.  Writers  in_  verse  are  allowed  manf  licenses. 
They  place  the  adjectivos  after  nouns,  abbreviate  words 
and  elide  vowels,  use  old  words  and  antiquated  forms  of 
them,  and  apply  them  in  unusual  senses.  All  of  these 
are  permitted,  thus  making  the  printer's  task  much  more 
difficult  than  it  would  be  with  the  clear  and  perspicuous 
prose  of  Oobbett  or  Sydney  Smith, 

In  no  description  of  matter  is  there  greater  liability  to 
error  than  in  poetry.  There  are  so  many  unusual  words, 
and  they  are  employed  in  so  many  strange  senses  that 
this  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at.  Unusual  caro  and  patience 
must  therefore  be  oxorcised  by  the  printer,  and  words 
which  are  strange  must  not  therefore  bo  decided  to  be 
orrors  except  upon  conclusive  proof .  After  reading  the 
galley  in  the  Tegular  way  and  correcting  the  ordinary 
and  most  obvious  errors  it  should  be  revised  and  read  a 
second  time.  Tlie  ne.it  step  is  to  col  late  tl  le  whole.  The 
proof-reader  takes  the  copy  in  one  hand,  reads  a  line,  and 
then  examines  the  revise  to  see  that  it  conforms  exactly. 
When  a  strange  word  is  found  it  should  be  looked  up  in 
a  dictionary.  It  probably  will  bo  discovered  there,  but 
may  not  be.  One  great  source  of  error  is  in  the  substi- 
tution of  one  word  for  another.  The  boy  may  read  the 
copy  correctly,  but  the  proof-reader  understands  it  as 
something  else.  Thus  cheat  is  substituted  for  chief, 
fame  for  fane,  or  seat  for  seed.  There  is  a  continual 
tendency  to  imagine  that  the  word  rend,  is  of  common 
instead  of  uncommon  use,  and  sometimes  the  wrong 
word  makes  as  good  sense  as  the  original,  if  not  better, 
Thus  in  a  poem  of  Cowper  the  line 

Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade 

is  often  printed 

Some  boundless  continuity  of  shade. 

The  latter  might  seem  the  better  and  more  reasonable 
warding,  but  it  is  not  that  of  the  author.  Where  words 
are  used  out  of  their  common  meanings  the  manuscript 
should  be  strictly  examined  to  see  whether  the  word 
which  the  compositor  has  used  is  really  that  written.  If 
the  author  understands  versification  well  the  metre  should 
also  be  considered,  as  that  would  frequently  give  the  clue 
to  tho  doubtful  word.  The  author  should  also  have  tho 
proof  at  least  twice.  If  he  cannot  road  it,  on  account  of 
distance  or  illness,  ho  should  name  some  friend  who  will 
give  the  proof  scrutiny, 

PoirrnGe  (Pr.) —A  handful. 

Poinpon  (Ft.). — A  punch. 
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Point  Holes. — The  punctures  made  in  the  shoots  by 
the  pins  or  spurs  of  the  points. 

Point  Screws. — Screws  for  fastening  the  points  on 
the  tympan. 

Point  System.— Sea  Staudaedb  of  Type. 

FoLnt-at-Ytrgule  (Fr.).— Tlie  semicolon. 

Points  (Fr,), — A  bodkin. 

Pointer. — The  layer-on  on  &  machine  who  points  the 
second  Side  Of  a  Sheet  in  printing.  —Jaafbi. 

Points. — 1.  Needle-like  projections  from  the  tympan 
willed  penetrate  the  paper,  After  the  first  Bide  is  worked 
off  the  sheets  when  turned  sjre  placed  on  the  same  points, 
which  insures  a  perfect  register,  3,  Tho  marks  of  punc- 
tuation.  See  Punctuation. 

Fotnturos  [Ft,).— Points. 

Polo.— A  slang  expression  for  a  wages  "bill. — Jacobi. 
FoJea  (Sp.). — Pulley ;  also  the  rolls  Or  small  wheels 
of  the  Toilers,  Ac-.,  hi  machine  presses. 

Poles. — A  series  of  wooden  supports  used  in  drying 
printed  work. 

FolhemuS,  John,  a  printer  and  publisher  of  New 
York,  was  horn  near  Haverstraw,  Rockland  County, 
N.  Y,,  on  December  IS,  1336.  He  was  first  employed  in 
a  cotton  factory,  and  afterwards  upon  tho  Morns  and 

Lenigh  canals,  going 
to  Hew  York  and  en- 
tering a  printing-office 
in  1843.  He  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  as 
a  skillful  hand-press 
man  aod  afterwards  as 
a  powor-press  man.  In 
18B3  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  John 
De  Yries  as  Polhemus 

&:DoVrie9,at6e  Cort 
landt  Street,  their  work 
being  chiefly  auction 
catalogues.  By  labor- 
ing long  hours,  fre- 
quently being  at  work 
until  8  or  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  some 
Capital  was  accumu- 
lated, and  In  1865  the 
partners  separated,  Mr.  Polhemus^  taking  new  quarters 
at  100  Nassau  street.  There  ho  originally  occupied  only 
the  top  floor,  but  as  business  increased  lie  added  those 
helow  it.  He  began  at  once  the  policy  of  accumulating 
type  so  that  he  might  be  provided  for  emergencies. 
Often  his  purchases  have  exceeded  twenty  thousand 
pounds  In  a  year.  His  class  of  work  has  been  law,  peri- 
odica and  tabular  and  statistical  work.  Lately  he  re- 
moved to  1S1  Pulton  street.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
original  Typothetee,  founded  in  1863,  and  on  its  revival 
in  1883  again  joined.  He  has  been  its  treasurer  and  the 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  and  has  been  a 
delegate  to  all  of  the  annual  convention*,  except  the  first. 
At  the  session  held  in  New  York  he  acted  as  the  host, 
being  constantly  in  attendance  on  behalf  of  the  enter- 
tainment committee.  In  1891  he  visited  Europe,  and  on 
his  return  was  handsomely  entertained  by  his  friends  at 
a  banquet  on  September  23, 18fll. 

Police  (Ft,). — The  list  of  the 'various  kinds  of  letters 
which  make  a  font, 

Polish  Language. — This  consists  of  twenty -four 
letters,  q  and  v  being  omitted.  They  are  used  only  in  for- 
eign proper  names.  Many  accents  are  used,  peculiar  to 
that  tongue,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  accents.  These 
are  b,  c,  I,  m,  n,  p,  s,  w  and  T.  There  are  two  forms  of 
the  lnttur  letter.  All  of  those  above  given  take  an  acute 
accent,  except  the  1,  which  has  n  crossbar  near  the  top. 
In  the  capital  form  it  lias  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
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pound  sterling  mark.  Tho  language  bears  much  an- 
alogy to  the  other  tongues  of  the  Slavonic  group.  Much 
has  been  written  in  Polish,  but  at  the  present  day,  ow- 
ing to  the  repressive  policy  of  the  Russian  Government, 
there  are  few  writers  of  note.  The  centres  of  Polish 
literary  activity,  and  especially  of  periodical  literature, 
aro  Warsaw,  Wilna,  Posen,  Cracow,  Lemherg  and  Paris, 
the  latter  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  Polish  emigration. 
There  are  several  Polish  newspapers  issued  in  the  United 
States,  there  being  8  in  Illinois,  S  in  Michigan,  1  in  Min- 
nesota, 8  in  New  York,  S  in  Ohio,  3  in  Pennsylvania  and 
1  in  Wisconsin, 

Polisher. — A  steel  instrument  used  In  bookbinding 
for  giving  a  gloss  to  tho  leather  after  finishing, 
Folisa  (Etp.), — Type-founder's  scheme  or  schedule, 
FoliisBa  (Ital . ). — The  hill  of  type  -p  the  whole  quantity 
of  a  duly  Assorted  font. 

Polling'  Backwards- — When  a  compositor  design- 
edly retards  the  finishing  of  his  copy  in  order  to  secure 
a  better  take  next  time,  oven  though  he  may  lose  more 
in  the  end  by  idling,  it  is  called  polling  backwards. — 

Jaeabi. 

PolyautogT&phjr. — The  act  of  multiplying  copies 
of  one's  own  handwriting  or  of  manuscript  by  printing 
from  stone ;  a  species  of  lithography. 

Polyglot.— A  book  printed  in  a  number  of  languages. 
This  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  very  desirable  way  of 
uniting  various  versions  for  tho  sake  of  comparison,  out 
modern  scholars  as  a  rule  now  prefer  to  have  their  lan- 
guages separated,  each  in  a  separate  volume,  Almost 
the  only  work  for  which  much  polyglot  printing  Is  done 
at  the  present  day  Is  the  Bible.  Here  the  language  re- 
quires to  bo  critically  studied,  and  a  comparison  with 
another  version  will  sometimes  instantly  clear  up  a  dif- 
ficulty. Bagstor  of  London  is  the  largest  publisher  of 
polyglot  Bibles.  He  issues  one  edition  in  eight  lan- 
guages, In  the  printing  of  polyglot  works,  when  two 
or  more  versions  of  the  same  work  are  on  one  page  in 
parallel  columns,  each  paragraph  begins  on  a  line  with 
the  other  paragraph  in  the  other  part.  If  one  of  the 
texts  Is  more  important  than  another  it  may  be  in  largo 
type,  wider  measure  and  leaded,  while  that  which  is  less 
important  is  solid,  In  small  typo  and  narrow  measure. 
In  three  languages  it  is  usual  to  put  the  main  text  in  the 
centre  and  the  others  at  each  side.  With  four  languages 
two  would  be  at  the  top  and  two  at  the  bottom ;  with 
five  the  main  text  at  tlie  top  or  in  the  Centre,  and  tho 
other  four  ranged  around  ft.  Should  any  printer  to 
whom  this  work  va  unfamiliar  receive  an  order  to  print 
a  book  of  this  kind  he  will  find  it  worthwhile  to  visit  a 
theological  seminary  and  ask  the  librarian  for  permission 
to  look  at  some  of  his  polyglot  books.  Some  of  these 
are  miracles  of  typographical  ingenuity. 

Polyglot  Founders, — Those  founders  who  alone 
were  authorized  to  cast  typo  by  the  decree  of  Oie  Eng- 
lish Star  Chamber.  Four  persons  were  named. 

Polytype. — When  a  number  of  letters  are  cast  to- 
gether, each  to  be  separated  afterwards.  It  has  been 
thought  by  many  printers  that  this  would  be  an  easy 
method  to  make  type,  as  twenty  or  thirty  could  be  east 
together  and  then  sawed  apart,  A  distinguished  Phila- 
delphia printer  spent  many  thousands  or  dollars  in  at- 
tempting to  accomplish  this  feat,  but  failed,  as  the  bodies 
could  not  be  so  sawed  out  as  to  leave  them  perfectly 
square  to  each  other,  and  it  was  also  difficult  to  give 
them  the  proper  margin  at  the  side,  thus  placing  the  let- 
ters at  a  suitable  distance  apart.  The  word  polytype 
has  also  been  applied  to  a  stereotype  process  and  to  a 
method  of  making  logotypes. 

Fonctnation  (Fr.), — Punctuation, 

Portadft  (Sp.).— Title-page. 

Forta-Pigina  (Sp.).— Porte-page,  page-oarrier.  A 
card  or  sheet  of  paper  placed  under  pages  to  facilitate 
handling  them. 
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Forta-FagLna  (Ital.) . — A  piece  of  pasteboard  or  sev- 
eral thicknesses  of  paper  upon  which  the  packet  or  page 
ia  laid  so  that,  it  may  bo  moved  or  put  away. 

Porter,  George  IT.,  wfis  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in 
1832,  lived  there  all  of  his  life,  and  died  there  on  July  4, 
1886.  In  1841  or  1849  he  was  appointed  manager  of  the 
Merchants'  Exchange  mid 
News  Rooms,  whiuh  for 
many  years  wene  the  ship- 
ping and  commercial  head- 
quarters of  the  city.  In 
1850  lie  established  tho 
Baltimore  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. A  few  years  after- 
wards lie  established  a 
weekly  letter  -  sheet  and 
the  Price-Current  printing 
Loose.  In  1833  he  wsJ 
elected  tet  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  In  1860  lie 
was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Water  Board  of  Balti- 
more .  He  was  uninterrupt- 
edly and  actively  connected 
with  these  six  positions  to 
tlie  day  of  his  death ;  and 
in  addition  thereto  lie  was 
foT  twenty-seven  years  the  commercial  editor  of  the  Bal- 
timore Sun.  He  was  also  Interested  in  the  Dally  Produce 
Report. 

In  1874  William  Pinknoy  Hamilton,  now  of  the  firm  of 
Iloward  Lockwood  &  Co. ,  Now  York,  became  an  equal 
partner  with  Mr.  Porter  in  three  of  his  enterprises,  and 
continued  as  such  for  five  yen's, 

Portsmouth,  J#,  tt. — In  1755  several  influential  in- 
habitants exerted  themselves  to  establish  a  press  at  this 
place.   Daniel  Fowle,  who  had  been  arrested  and  irn- 

f>risoned  In  Boston  on  a  charge  of  having  publislied  a 
ibel  against  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  removed 
to  Portsmouth  in  1758,  His  nephew  Robert  was  taken 
in  partnership  in  1764,  but  ten  years  later  the  firm  was 
dissolved,  Daniel  continuing  In  business  until  his  death, 
in  1787.  Furbor  &  Itusaell  had  a  Second  printing  house. 

Portugal. — Printing  is  supposed  to  lntve  been  intro- 
duced into  Portugal  about  1470  or  1474,  Lciria  being  the 
first  town  in  which  the  art  was  practiced.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Lisbon  about  1489,  which  is  tho  date  of  an 
edition  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  thought  to  have  been 
issued  in  that  city.  The  first  printers,  as  in  most  Euro- 
pean countries,  were  Germans,  who  brought  with  thein 
their  presses  and  type.  In  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  however,  the  German  masters 
had  disappeared  and  the  business  was  entirely  in  tho 
hands  of  native  proprietors.  The  National  Printing- 
office  at  Lisbon  was  founded  In  1788  by  the  Marquis  of 
Pombal.  A3  first  projected  this  Was  intended  partly  AS 
a  school  for  the  art  where  every  branch  could  be  learned 
by  young  men.  This  intention  was  not  at  once  carried 
out ;  but  later  tho  plan  was  more  fully  developed.  Tho 
Iristory  of  the  National  Printing-Office  is  nearly  coinci- 
dent with  that  of  tue  art  in  general  in  Portugal  from  the 
time  of  Its  organization,  since  from  its  position  as  a  pro- 
tected government  institution  it  held  for  many  years 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  printing  of  the  country,  not 
confining  itself  to  government  work,  but  taking  con- 
tracts from  private  publishers  and  others  whenever  it 
could  get  them,  The  production  of  playing-cards  was 
secured  to  it  absolutely  until  1833,  and  brought  a  consid- 
erable income  to  the  king's  coffers ;  but  this  branch  de- 
clined rapidly  in  consequence  of  private  competition 
vttf.T  the  removal  of  the  monopoly  in  that  year.  The 
first  manager  of  tho  national  office,  Miguel  Manescal  da 
Costa,  directed  its  affairs  foT  thirty-two  years,  and  on 
his  death  a  commission  was  appointed  to  conduct  It. 
After  an  extended  trial  this  was  found  unsatisfactory, 
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and  it  was  again  placed  under  tho  management  of  one 
person,  A.  da  Costa,  an  energetic  man,  who  introduced 
the  first  Stanhope  press.  It  was  during  the  troublous 
times  of  1803  that  the  government  established!  the  first 
paper-mill ;  but  tho  royal  family  were  obliged  to  retire 
to  Brazil,  where  the  scat  of  government  was  set  up,  and 
the  mill  had  hardly  got  started  when  the  whole  plant 
was  destroyed  by  the  invading  army  of  Napoleon,  It 
is  only  within  recent  years  that  this  industry  has  been 
revived  by  private  parties. 

About  1830  lithography  in  a  crude  form  was  Intro- 
duced, and  languished  in  a  backward  condition  for  many 
years.  In  1843  tho  first  cylinder  press  was  set  up  and  a 
letter-foundry  was  added  about  1844 ;  stereotyping  and 
electrotyping  outfits  were  also  put  in  later,  hut  the  busi- 
ness was  much  injured  by  the  competition  of  French 
founders,  who  opened  branches  in  Lisbon  in  1850. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  technical  School  in  connection 
with  the  national  office  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the 
craft  in  Portugal  in  elevating  the  standard  of  the  work- 
men and  of  their  product  by  a  thorough  education  in  all 
the  branches  of  the  art.  Of  late  yesirs  the  husiness  has 
suffered  much  from  foreign  competition,  as  has  been  the 
case  with  Spain ;  and  the  recent  financial  distress  of  the 
country,  together  with  the  establishment  of  the  republic 
in  Brazil,  has  well-nigh  ruined  the  publishers  and  printers 
alike. 

Few  trustworthy  data  are  obtainable  relative  to  Por- 
tuguese periodicals  either  in  Europe  or  America,  In  the 
United  states  there  have  been  a  number  of  newspapers 
started,  but  the  population  which  should  support  them 
is  too  small  and  unstable  to  make  them  successful.  At 
present  the  only  publications  aro  two  issued  in  New 
York,  one  in  Massachusetts  and  two  in  California. 

Wages  in  Portugal  are  In  the  best  offices  for  foreman 
per  day,  $1.65 ;  compositors,  to  83  cente  ;  appren- 
tices, 35  to  41  cents;  foreman  of  the  pressroom,  S1.85 ; 
pressmen,  54  to  7S  cents ;  laborers,  40  cents ;  bookfokU 
ers  and  binders,  6£  cents;  apprentices,  Bl  cents.  The 
Iiouts  of  work  are  nine  a  day,  and  all  work  is  done  on 
time.  Each  man  is  supposed  to  do  a  job  a  day,  or  two 
pages  of  bookwork,  consisting  of  eighty  to  one  hundred 
lines.  In  most  offices  men  work,  half  of  Sunday,  gener- 
ally at  distribution  or  clearing  away. 

Portuguese  Language. —  The  iclationship  be- 
tween the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  languages  is  so  close 
that  the  general  rules  for  one  aro  with  few  exceptions 
applicable  to  the  other;  it  will  therefore  not  be  neces- 
sary to  note  here  more  than  essential  differences,  as  the 
remarks  under  the  head  of  Bpauiaii  Language  will  cover 
points  not  mentioned. 

The  Portuguese  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-five  let- 
ters, which  are  the  same  as  in  English,  except  w,  which 
is  used  only  in  a  few  foreign  womls.  No  fixed  system 
of  accentuation  baa  as  yet  been  adopted,  but  the  follow- 
ing marked  letters  are  generally  employed :  &  e  i  6  li, 
As  6,  pa  o,  The  two  latter  indicate  nasal  sounds ; 
While  the  Cedilla  (c)  gives  the  letter  c  the  value  of  s  be- 
fore a,  o  or  u,  as  in  French.  Ordinarily  the  accents  are 
not  much  used  on  the  capital  letters ;  E  (is),  however', 
is  required  to  distinguish  from  E  (and),  while  O  and 
Q  are  considered  essential.  The  combinations  Hi  and  nil 
have  the  same  value  as  the  Spanish  11  and  fl  or  the  French 
liquid  ill  and  gn,  and  being  considered  as  equivalent  to 
a  single  letter  must  not  he  separated  In  dividing  words 
at  tho  end  of  a  line,  as  tra-ba-lho,  com-pa-nhia,  The 
general  rides  for  division  aro  the  same  as  for  Spanish 
and  French ;  but  iu  many  words  silent  letters  are  re- 
tained, which  must  be  carried  over  witli  the  following 
consonant,  e,  g.,  fru-cto  (pronounced  fru-to),  dls-tri-cto, 
cs-cri-ptor,  Ma-gdo-le-na,  Cous-tru-cCftO,  &c.  Neither 
must  eh  nor  the  liquids  1  and  r  preceded  by  another  con- 
sonant ho  divided :  cn-ehu-to,  la-drflo,  li-vro,  tem-plo, 
&e.  On  tho  other  hand,  s  followed  by  another  conso- 
nant should  be  separated  in  divisions,  even  though  It 
may  form  part  of  a  radical  component  of  the  word : 
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cons-ton-te,  eS-plen-dtH1.  Th,  being  aotrnded  as  a  sim- 
ple t,  must  not  Ik  Separated ;  eo-tho-ii-eo,  &&, 

The  Portuguese  Case  Is  laid  similarly  to  the  Spanish, 
the  extra  accents  being  accommodated  in  the  upper 
right-hand  aide. 

Post. — A  size  of  printing-paper,  30  by  10  Indies. — 
■TuxM.  In  America  folio  poet  is  17  by  3J9  inches,  and 
according  to  one  English  authority  there  are  two  sip;es 
of  post  used  in  England,  large  and  small  post  ;  the  former 
ib  lfl^  by  31  inches,  and  the  latter  is  15J^  by  19J£. 

Postage  Stamps. — Adhesive-  stamps  applied  to  let- 
ters. They  have  been  in  use  In  England  sWc  about 
1840.  In  1847  Congress  Crst  authorized  their  use  in  the 
United  States.  They  were  of  two  denomination  a,  Ave 
and  ten  cents,  the  former  bearing  a  portrait  of  Franklin 
and  the  latter  of  Washington.  In  1851  postage  was  re- 
duced to  three  cents,  and  a  new  aerioB  of  stamps  came 
in.  There  were  many  in  the  possession  of  Southern  past- 
musters  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  a  new  issue  was 
provided  In  1331.  Since  that  time  many  new  designs 
have  been  made  consequent  upon  reduction  of  rates  and 
demands  for  different  purposes.  During  the  three  years 
after  Stamps  were  first  Introduced,  from  1847  to  1851, 
only  about  4,000,000  of  them  were  sold.  In  18SS,  after 
the  throe-cent  postago  was  introduced  and  prepayment 
was  mode  compulsory,  64,000,000  Stamps  were  then  re- 
quired. These  cost  the  government  a  little  more  than 
seven  cents  a  thousand.  Stamped  envelopes  are  regard- 
ed by  the  Fast-Office  as  better  than  envelopes  to  which 
a  stomp  has  been  affixed,  as  it  obviates  the  danger  of 
the  latter  fulling  off  in  the  mails,  and  It  also  lessens  the 
number  of  letters  which  go  to  the  Dead-Letter  Ofllcc. 
The  first  stamped  envelopes  were  issued  in  1358,  and 
■were-  of  the  denominations  of  three  and  sis  cents,  and  in 
18615  the  ten-cent  stamped  envelope  was  added.  In  1880 
there  was  a  new  scries,  including  a,  one  and  a  four  cent 
I; tump,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  new  series  was 
required.  There  are  now  seven  sizes  of  stamped  enve- 
lopes On  three  different  qualities  of  paper.  Stationers 
and  printers  have  justly  objected  to  the  competition  of 
the  government  with  them  by  the  manufacture  of  these 
envelopes  and  the  printing  of  a  return  request.  The  sup- 
port of  the  government  is  obtained  by  taxation  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  surely  unjust  and 
unequal,  after  taking  the  money  of  the  trade,  to  enter 
into  direct  competition  with  it,  The  government  not 
only  makes  these  envelopes  and  sells  them  at  the  cost  of 
production,  but  prints  the  return  request  gratuitously 
when  an  order  is  given  fur  a  Certain  number.  This 
practice  has  now  been  followed  for  years,  although  Con- 
gress lias  been  memorialized  against  it  by  boards  of 
trade,  stationers  and  Typotheta;  societies,  but  so  faT 
without  avail. 

Stamped  newspaper-wrappers  are  also  furnished  by 
the  Post-Office  Department.  The  flrst  design  was  adopt- 
ed In  1831,  the  department  selling  1,000,000  wrappers 
during  the  tirst  three  months  following  the  Issue.  They 
Ori  ginally  had  Only  a  two-cent  stamp .  In  Oct© her,  1870, 
the  one-cent  stamp  was  added. 

PaStal-Oards. — Cards  issued  by  the  Post-Offlee  au- 
thorities designed  to  have  a  message  written  on  one  side 
and  an  address  on  the  other.  They  are  very  largely 
printed  upon,  and  wyrk  upon  them  constitutes  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  jobbing  done  by  a  printer.  The 
first  were  used  in  Austria  in  1869 ;  in  Germany,  England 
and  Switzerland  in  1870 ;  Belgium  in  1871 ;  Norway  and 
Russia  In  1STS,  and  in  the  Trilled  States  In  May,  1873. 
They  became  very  popular  at  once.  During  tbe  first 
two  months  of  their  use  in  the  United  States  31,000,000 
were  used,  and  for  the  following  year  the  amount  rose 
to  90,000,000.  In  1878  the  number  rose  to  200,000,000; 
in  1890,  388,000,000 ;  and  in  1891  to  over  400,000,000, 
The  government  gets  these  cards  made  for  thirty-five 
cents  a  thousand,  or  at  the  rate  of  thirty  for  a  cent, 
Lately  three  sizes  have  been  made. 


Foatal-Tubee. — Tubes  of  various  sizes,  made  of 
paper  or  thin  strawboard,  for  protecting  paper  or  prints, 
going  through  the  post. 

Postcard  Size, — The  official  size  for  inland  cards, 
which  in  England  is  1%  by  S  Inches ;  for  English  foreign 
cards,  6%  by  8%  inches. 

Foster. — A  printed  bill  of  a  large  size.  By  a  dis- 
cussion which  appeared  some  year's  ago  in  ITotes  and 
Queries  It  appears  that  the  name  arose  from  the  practice 
of  affixing  Mis  to  the  posts  in  front  of  the  theatres, 
taverns  and  public  offices.  They  must  then  have  been 
very  small  compared  with  those  at  present  made.  The 
regular  size  for  posters  is  now  38  by  43  inches,  and  it 
would  bo  regarded  as  incorrect  to  use  the  term  as  ap- 
plied to  anything  smaller  than  half  of  this  size.  Some 
posters  fire  printed  on  a  larger  size  of  puper  than  that 
given  above,  but  most  largo  posters  are  now  on  two, 
four,  six  or  eight  sheets,  printed  separately  but  put  to- 
gether by  the  bill-poster  at  his  stands,  Sizes  as  large 
us  thirty-two  single  sheets  are  known.  The  printing  of 
posters  of  largo  sue  is  usually  in  the  hands  of  establish- 
ments chiefly  devoted  to  this  purpose,  as  special  typo, 
borders  and  cuts  are  required,  and  the  customers  are 
different  from  ordinary  commercial  men,  A  single  or 
double  sheet  can  be  executed  in  most  job  offices  or  size. 
Twenty-four  or  thirty  line  pica  is  large  enough  for  a 
single-sheet  poster,  and  wood  type  of  this  dimension  is 
kept  on  hand  by  most  printers.  With  each  successive 
enlargement  of  the  size  of  the  bill  larger  type  is  demand- 
ed, until  single  letters  are  made  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
entire  bed  of  a  press.  Letters  five  feet  high  have  been 
cut,  but  this  would  be  very  exceptional.  All  concerns 
doing  theatrical  printing  need  type  three  feet  high  and 
a  great  quantity  of  the  sizes  below  that.  Usually  the 
very  largest  sizes  of  an  office  are  somewhat  condensed. 
Metal  type  Is  not  made  of  a  greater  size  than  twelve-line 
pica,  and  above  four-line  pica  wood  typo  is  usually  the 
cheaper.  In  small  offices  which  do  single-sheet  posters 
a  pair  of  cases  of  double  small  pica,  or  some  heavier  face 
thin  Roman,  arc  needed  for  the  body  of  a  bill.  In  larger 
offices  double  English  and  double  great  primer  should 
also  be  provided,  each  in  two  cases.  Very  large  bills 
having  much  typesetting  are  usually  electrotyped  or 
Stereotyped  in  sections  and  then  blocked,  as  no  office 
could  aiiord  to  keep  up  tiie  quantity  of  type  needed  for 
such  a  purpose  in  the  hope  that  it  might  occasionally 
be  employed.  An  office  devoted  to  posters  usually  has 
many  cuts  of  its  own  and  regularly  employs  an  artist  to 
make  drawings  for  it  and  an  engraver  to  cut  its  designs, 
which,  are  usually  on  pine  wood  and  can  be  engraved 
very  rapidly.  Lines  and  dots,  of  course,  must  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  magnitude  of  the  engraving.  In  such 
places  also  words  and  lines  made  up  of  words  are  en- 
graved in  answer  to  special  demands.  Lithography  has 
of  late  made  vast  inroads  Into  the  printing  from  pine 
blocks. 

The  nouses  which  execute  large  posters  in  the  letter- 
press way  arc  very  few,  probably  not  exceeding  thirty  in 
the  Union.  They  need  much  capital,  and  they  must  bo 
good  judges  of  men,  for  theatrical  and  show  managers, 
who  are  their  best  customers,  are  not  sound  risks  in  the 
same  sense  as  publishers  or  merchants,  Each  company 
has  a  great  variety  of  printing  executed  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season,  supplemented  by  some  as  It  Is 
going  on,  and  the  requisite  amount  is  sent  to  the  man- 
ager from  time  to  timo  as  ho  directs,  or  according  to  an 
itinerary  he  prepares  at  the  beginning.  Besides  this, 
individual  actors  often  require  printing.  Much  of  tbe 
work  is  executed  in  colors.  In  making  estimates  for 
posters  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
they  require  much  more  ink  than  any  other  kind  of  work, 
as  a  poster  which  cannot  easily  bo  read  at  some  distance 
is  not  a  good  pester. 

foster  Chaees. — LaTgo  chases  without  crossbars 
adapted  for  broadstdo  work. 
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Poster  Stick. — A  long  wooden  composing-stick, 
Poster  Type. — Large,  heavy  types,  suitable  for  post- 
era.  Between  two  line  and  twelve  line  they  may  be  of 
wood  or  motal.  Above  that  size  they  uit  always  of 
wood,  and  below  two  lino  arc  always  of  metal,  A  G/er- 
nian  type-founder,  Herr  Pappelbaum,  3ms  invented  brass 
poster  types.  They  are  said  to  bo  light,  durable,  nearly 
as  cheap  as  wood,  and  accurate  in  body,  height,  lining 
and  width.  They  are  unaffected  by  moisture  or  atmos- 
pheric changes,  and  are  easily  clettneed, 

PoBtetft  (Sp.).— The  quantity  of  printed  sheets  placed 
to  dry. 

Postilla  (Ital.). — A  aide  note  or  cut-in  note. 

Pot. — A  size  of  wri  tine-paper  in  England  1 S}^  h  y 
inches ;  printing  paper,  18  by  18  inches.    The  latter  in 
also  made  and  sold  of  double  size. 

Potajeria  (Bp.), — Name  given  to  the  signs,  <fce.p 
which,  not  being  frequently  used,  are  not  kept  in  the 
ordinary  cases. 

Potash. — An  alkali  used  in  solution,  much  diluted, 
In  printing-oftices,  for  dissolving  the  ink  spread  upon 
the  type, 

Pott 61,  Charles,  a  press-manufacturer,  commonly 
known  as  C.  Potter,  Jr.,  to  distinguish,  him  from  his 
father,  whoso  name  was  tho  same,  waa  born  in  Madison 
County,  N.  T. ,  on  April  81, 1834,  but  from  his  thirteenth 
till  his  twenty-aecond  year  hia  residence  waa  in  Jefferson 

County  of  that  State. 
In  1&4B  he  removed  to 
Westerly, R.I.  In  1855 
he  began  as  a  maker 
of  printing-presses,  his* 
first  venture  in  that  line 
being  a  press  for  print- 
ing in  colors,  invented 
by  George  H.  Babcock, 
the  boiler-manufactur- 
er, He  also  built  tho 
Davis  oscillating  press. 
He  continued  in  manu- 
facture until  the  close 
of  the  Rebellion,  al- 
though lie  had  not  yet 
succeeded  in  builjjmg 
up  a  profitable  business 
and  was  considerably 
in  debt,  In  1864  ho 
stopped  the  manufact- 
ure of  the  oscillator  and 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  tho  mulling  of  cylinder 
presses.  The  business  then  rapidly  increased,  and  in 
1866  he  waa  able  to  pay  oft*  all  hia  indebtedness.  In  1879 
he  associated  with  himself  Horace  W.  Fish  and  J.  M, 
Titsworth,  and  later  P.  E.  Titaworth,  the  firm  being  for 
years  C.  Potter,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  out  at  present  the  Potter 
Press  Company.  The  works  are  at  Flainfleld,  N.  J. 
Many  varieties  of  presses  are  produced.  Mr.  Potter  has 
been  a  leading  member  of  the  Seventh-Day  Baptist 
Church,  a  trustee  of  the  principtd  seminary  of  that  de- 
nomination, Alfred  University,  at  Alfred,  N.  T.,  and  a 
liberal  benefactor  to  it,  having  endowed  the  chair  of 
history  and  political  Science. 

Found.  Mark. — 1.  An  arbitrary  mark,  £,  used  to 
denote  a  pound  sterling  or  other  pound  value  in  money. 
In  old  American  hooks  accounts  are  kept  in  colonial 
pounds,  that  of  New  Turk  being  worth  |3.50,  The 
mark  ia  derived  from  the  I,atin  libra,  a  pound.  3.  A 
mark,  Ifc,  derived  liko  the  other  from  the  Latin  libra,  but 
employed  in  measurements  of  weight,  This  mark  ia 
alike  hi  tho  singular  and  plural,  never  taking  s  in  the 
latter  case.  Neither  docs  it  require  a  period  to  show 
that  it  is  an  abbreviation. 


,1-AxHfJ  W,  PH*TT, 


Pousaiere  du  Papier  (Fr.). 
the  outside  filaments, 
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-The  face  of  the  paper, 


Pratt,  James  W„  a  printer  of  New  York,  was  born 
in  Queen's  County,  Ireland,  on  February  S,  He 
entered  a  printing-office  at  an  early  age,  hut  his  first 
employer  having  died  before  the  expiration  of  his  ap- 
prenthseship  lie  finished  his  time  in  the  office  of  Portions 
&  Gibbs,  Dublin,  in  the  year  1855.  In  the  fall  of  the 
same  year  he  came  to 
Now  York.  He  was 
employed  in  various 
houses  in  New  York 
until  1858,  when  he 
went  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  engaged 
in  the  type-foundry 
of  L.  Johnson  &  Co., 
there  having  charge 
Of  the  job-type  depart- 
ment. He  returned  to 
New  York  in  the  early 
part  of  1860,  and  in 
the  fall  of  that  year  be- 
gan business  for  him- 
self. For  many  years 
he  was  at  the  corner 
of  Gold  and  Fulton 
streets,  but  Is  now 
at  Ferry  and  Gold 
streets.  He  was  an 
original  member  of  tho ,  Typotheluo  of  New  York,  has 
been  a  member  of  its  executive  committee  for  the  last 
sis  yeais,  and  was  a  delegate  to  tlie  conventions  of  the 
United  Typothetsa  at  Toronto  and  Chicago.  In  1860  he 
was  appointed  by  the  mayor,  although  opposed  to  Mm 
in  politics,  aa  a  commissioner  to  investigate  the  methods 
of  printing  employed  by  the  city  und  suggest  improve- 
ments, 

Pr^cifli— An  abstract  or  compendium  of  a  paper  or 
document. 

Preface. — The  Introduction  ov  explanation  of  an 
author  as  to  the  origin  or  purposes  of  his  book.  It  is 
always  found  at  the  beginning  of  a  work,  and  is  gener- 
ally short.  In  some  cases,  however,  a  prcfaco  would  well 
make  a  treatise  of  itself.  It  is  the  usual  rule  to  set  pref- 
aces in  type  One  size  largor  than  that  employed  in  tho 
hody  of  the  hook,  and  occasionally  it  is  set  in  two  sizes 
larger.  If  it  is  comparatively  short  It  is  probably 
doublo  leaded.  When  the  space  will  admit  the  begin- 
ning is  sunk  a  little  more  than  is  common  in  chapter- 
headings.  If  head-pieces  are  employed  it  is  also  proper 
to  use  one  here,  The  pages  are  folioed  with  numeral 
letters  instead  of  figures.  The  preface  comes  next  after 
the  title,  the  blank  page  after  the  title  and  the  dedica- 
tion and  its  blank,  Sometimes  it  is  set  in  Italic,  and  the 
lines  generally  run  across  the  page,  whether  thoso  in 
the  hotly  of  the  book  do  or  do  not. 

Preliminary,— Any  matter  coming  before  tie  main 
test  of  a  work — title,  preface,  contents,  &c. 

Premiere  Licrae  (Ft.). — Initial  line,  first  line. 

Premiere  Page  (Fr.). — The  first  page  (of  the  text), 

Frensa  (Sp.).— Press.  The  term  is  usually  applied 
to  the  hand-press ;  machine-presses  being  known  as 
moquinaa. 

Prenaiata  (Sp.), — Pressman. 

Prentiss,  John,  the  oldest  printer  and  newspaper 
publisher  In  New  England,  died  at  Keeno,  N.  H.,  on 
Juno  6, 187S,  He  founded  the  New  Hampshire  Sentinel 
in  1799,  and  conducted  it  for  forty-nine  years.  At  his 
death  he  was  ninety-five.  This  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
example  of  longevity  among  printers  in  the  United 
States. 

PrescoVt,  WiHham  B,,  president  of  the  Intima- 
tion Typographical  Union,  was  lK>rn  in  1904  at  Thom- 
hill,  near  Toronto,  Ontario.   He  was  apprenticed  to  the 
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printer's  trade  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  and  in  Febru- 
ary, 18Sflj  joined  the  Toronto  union,  of  which  he  was  the 
presiding  officer  for  three  successive  terms.  He  also 
filled  several  other  very  important  positions  In  labor 
matters.  In  1891  lie  was  elected  the  president  of  the 
International  Union,  and  has  since  been  twice  re-elected. 

Ho  is  the  youngest 
inau  who  has  ever  oc- 
cupied this  position. 

Fresi6n  (Sp.).— 
Impression  or  press- 
ure of  Die  platen  or 
cylinder  on  the  form 
(also  termed  aprlete). 

Presque  Unique 
(Fr,,  almost  unique). 
—A  print  or  honk  of 
which  It  is  believed 
there  can  he  very  few 
copies  in  existence, 
perhaps  not  more  than 
two  or  three.  A  rare 
hook,  if  at  all  desira- 
ble, is  worth  much 
more  than  a  hook  of 
which  many'  copies 
exist,  Unique  is 
when  only  one  copy  is  known,  presque  unique  when  not 
more  than  three  or  four  exist,  and  very  rare  when  a  dozen 
at  most  could  be  found. 

Frees. — 1.  The  machine  or  apparatus  used  in  a  print- 
ing-office for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  impression  upon 
types  or  blocks  which  have  previously  heen  inked,  and 
thus  transferring  it  to  a  sheet  of  paper.  There  are  runny 
othor  kinds  of  press,  hut  the  nb<m  Is  the  only  one  which 
interests  printers,  cscept  the  [Standing  Press  and  the 
Hydraulic  Press,  which  sec.  In  England  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  restrict  the  term  press  to  the  earlier  and 
simpler  contrivance  moved  by  a.  man's  arm,  while  the 
larger  and  more  complicated  apparatus  is  known  as  ma- 
chine. This  use  does  not  prevail  in  America ;  all  are 
alike  presses,  distinguished  when  needful  by  the  addition 
of  a  word,  as  hand- press  or  power-press.  The  Hajtd- 
Prbss  is  sufficiently  described  in  the  article  with  that 
heading,  and  this  description  will  kike  up  only  the  more 
elaborate  mechanisms.  They  are  roughly  divided  into 
letter-press  and  lithographic  presses,  the  latter  differing 
chiefly  from  the  former  in  connivances  to  moisten  the 
form,  different  inking  appliances,  a  greater  distance  be- 
tween the  bed  of  the  press  and  its  impression-cylinder, 
and  contrivances  to  make  unequal  thicknesses  of  stones 
reach  and  touch  the  impression-cylinder  whore  necessary , 
See  LiTitooitArnr.  Lfitter-prcss  presses  comprise  all 
of  the  remainder.  They  are  jobbing,  platen,  cylinder, 
type-revolving  and  web  presses.  The  last  two  are  uacd 
almost  exclusively  on  newspaper  work,  or  at  lefist  on 
work  where  very  rapid  performance  is  desirable.  Platen 
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presses  were  once  regarded  as  very  desirable,  but  are  now 
little  required,  while  jobbing  and  cylinder  presses  com- 
prise much  the  greatest  part  of  those  employed  in  ordi- 
nary book  and  job  offices.  All  have  come  up  since  1814 
when  the  London  Times  was  first  printed  by  mstchinery. 

Printing  increased  very  rapidly  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  after  it  was  discovered  how  colored  rags 


could  be  made  available  for  white  paper,  and  hew  paper- 
making  could  be  carried  on  at  a  tithe  of  the  cost  previ- 
ously necessary,  the  editions  of  books  and  of  newspapers 
■were  greatly  enlarged.  Desire  of  information  concern- 
ing the  state  of  Europe,  tike  success  or  failures  of  Napo- 
leon and  the  details  of  battles  had  much  strengthened 
the  newspapers  in  a  pecuniary  sense  as  well  as  Increased 
their  circulations.  Tliey  were  disposed  to  look  favor- 
ably at  auy  now  invention  which  would  enable  them  to 
increase  their  product,  and  to  spend  money  on  the  hope 
that  something  would  come  of  the  Investments  thus 
made.  It  was  impossible  during  the  lifetime  of  Pus, 
Hurke  or  Pitt  to  print  more  than  sis  thousand  copies  of 
a  newspaper  on  one  side  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 
This  would  necessitate  the  constant  movement  of  the 
ress  during  the  entire  time,  no  respite  being  granted 
!or  meals  or  for  stoppages.  Such  a  feat  might  be  per- 
formed by  six  men;  hut,  allowing  for  sickness  or  for 
temporary  absence,  eight  would  he  req  uired.  The  sec- 
ond side  would  demand  as  many,  and  if  composition  was 
twice  executed,  as  has  frequently  been  done  since,  eight 
more  would  be  needed,  or  twenty -four  men  in  all,  to  get 
out  Bix  thousand  copies  of  a  journal  within  twelve  hours 
after  the  last  copy  was  set.  England  was  engaged  in  a 
life  and  death  struggle.  Multitudes  more  of  persons 
would  have  bought  newspapers  if  they  could  have  ob- 
tained thein  with  sufficient  promptness.  In  this  attitude 
of  affairs  Friedrich  Kouig,  a  young  German,  arrived 
from  his  native  country  with  the  belief  that  he  had 
solved  the  difficulty  which  would  attend  the  construc- 
tion of  a  mechanical  press,  Several  English  printers 
immediately  engaged  him  in  experimenting  upon  the 
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work  he  claimed  to  be  able  to  do,  and  in  1811  he  printed 
oil  a  press  of  his  own  construction  a  sheet  of  the  Annual 
liegister.  It  is  believed  by  many  English  printers  that 
Xonig  really  had  no  success  until  he  became  informed 
as  to  the  ide:is  of  William  Nfcholson,  a  scientific  man  of 
repute,  who  a  number  of  years  before  had  taken  out  a 
patent  for  improvements  in  printing-presses,  none  of 
which,  however,  had  he  put  into  practice.  In  1814  the 
Times  succeeded  in  completing  its  press  and  the  neces- 
sary arrangement,  and  the  twenty  or  thirty  pressmen  of 
the  establishment  were  pensioned  off  until  they  could  get 
new  places. 

The  results  of  Konig's  success  were  Immediately  ap- 
piirent,  Able  engineers  analyzed  what  had  been  done 
and  Saw  other  methods  of  accomplishing  the  same  re- 
sult. The  machine  was  much  simplified,  new  ideas  were 
evolved,  and  by  1834  the  cylinder  press,  substantially  as 
we  now  have  it.  had  heen  devised.  Its  parts  were  not 
adjusted  so  nicely,  little  details  needed  looking  after,  the 
weight  and  strength  required  to  be  greatly  increased, 
and  the  machine-shops  demanded  new  appliances  ;  but 
the  central  ideas  were  there. 

In  this  line  of  improvement  America  did  not  lead.  Bhe 
waited  until  printers  came  from  abroad  who  described 
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what  they  had  seen,  ond  then  imitated  as  well  as  she 
could  the  mechanism  of  which  she  bad  heard.  The  first 
American  maker  wu  Treadwell,  who  about  189G  was  in 
England  showing  an  improved  hand-press.  On  his  re- 
turn t»  Boston  he  devised  a  power-press  upon  ■which  one 
book,  at  least  was  printed.  His  printing-office  was  bumed 
(Iowd  about  1834,  destroying  his  machine,  which  is  un- 
derstood to  have  been  a.  platan  press,  He  was  followed 
by  Dow,  Tufts  and  Adams,  each  having  presses  somK- 
what  similar  to  the  others.  All  of  these  were  from  Bos- 
ton or  that  neighborhood.  In  New  York  Hie  first  press 
was  made  by  the  older  Booth,  the  grandfather  of  the 
printer  now  carrying  oq  business  in  that  city.  In  183S 
he  printed  a  Murray's  Grammar  in  a  marble  building 
which  must  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  Broome 
street.  Treadwell's  presses  were  adopted  veryearly  by 
Fanshaw  of  New  York,  the  Bible  Society  and  Tract  So- 
ciety printer,  who  employed  Adams  as  his  engineer. 
Many  of  Tread  well's  ideas  afterwards  appeared  in  the 
Adams  press,  when  it  was  finally  brought  out,  about 
1830.  In  1835  or  1836  Mnjor  Mordecai  Irlunasseh  Noah, 
tho  leading  writer  of  light  editorials  of  his  day,  imported 
a  cylinder  press  from  Great  Britain,  upon  which,  how- 
ever, tho  freight  charges  and  duty  were  so  high  that  the 
Major  was  unable  to  take  the  machine  out  of  bond. 
Dwight,  the  editor  of  another  paper,  did  this,  set  tho 
press  iu  operation  and  for  several  years  two  doily  papers 
were  printed  by  it,  It  is  said  that  it  was  by  his  repairs 
to  this  machine  that  Richard  M.  Hoe,  then  a  boy,  first 
acquired  his  knowledge  of  power-presses,  In  18S0  Mr, 
Fanshaw  mortgaged  his  printing-office  to  the  Bible  So- 
ciety in  order  to  obtain  enough  TreodweU  presses  to  do 
the  society's  work,  which  had  much  increased.  When 
he  had  obtained  them  they  numbered  ten,  the  size  of 
each  being  a  medium  and  a  half.  About  1830  Kobcrt 
Hoe,  tbe  rounder  of  the  firm  of  B.  Hoe  &  Co. ,  began 
making  cylinder  presses,  one  of  the  earliest  being  used 
by  Van  Benthuysen  in  Albany,  and  another  early  one 
being  employed  on  the  Commercial  Advertiser  of  New 
York.  About  this  time  also  Adams  began  his  work. 
These  two  firms  continued  for  thirty  years  to  manufact- 
ure nearly  all  of  the  presses  In  America,  having  Only 
one  competitor  for  any  length  of  time,  dud  having  rivtila 
for  a  few  years  only.  The  two  did  not  compete,  as  Hoe 
did  not  make  platen  presses  and  Adams  did  not  manu- 
facture cylinder  presses.  Hand-presses  continued  most 
in  use.  In  1337  Harper  &  Brothers  had  thirty-seven 
hand-presses  and  one  machine  press,  the  latter  not  being 
much  used.  The  establishment  of  cheap  newspapers  in 
1883  gave  fresh  impetus  to  the  manufacture  of  cylinder 
presses,  and  the  latter  Soon  required  steam-engines  to 
propel  them,  as,  although  man-power  was  sufficient,  It 
was  irregular  and  unsteady.  The  New  York  Sun  was 
the  first  newspaper  in  America  to  make  this  substitu- 
tion, At  about  the  same  time  Fanshaw  and  Harper  & 
Brothers  employed  a  horao  or  a  mule,  elevated  in  tho 
morning  by  tacklo  to  an  upper  story  and  let  down  at 
night  by  the  same  means. 

It  was  not  expected  in  these  earlier  years  that  these 
presses  would  do  the  best  work,  or  in  any  way  equal  the 
production  of  hand-presses,  Thoy  were  tried  on  news- 
papers, cheap  pamphlets  and  almanacs,  where  the  greater 
speed  would  make  up  for  any  falling  off  in  quality. 
When  they  came  in  for  other  work  it  'was  the  platen 
rather  tkaa  the  cylinder  press  which  took  the  lead. 
Much  printing  was  done  upon  tho  Adams  press  for  book- 
publishers,  and  this  continued  the  favorite  with  them 
until  long  after  the  Civil  War,  The  ey Under  press  when 
it  was  employed  upon  job-work;  turned  out  its  cheapest 
quality.  While  here  and  there  printers  did  reasonably 
good  bookwork  upon  cylinder  presses  before  1850,  it  was 
not  until  about  that  date  that  delicate  work  was  attempt- 
ed. In  New  York  Oliver  Brothers  and  Francis  Hart 
began  experiments  in  this  line  almost  simultaneously. 
I*aper  had  previously  bean  wet  down,  They  dispensed 
with  it  when,  possible,  thus  saving  the  time  during  which 
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the  paper  was  in  preparation  :uid  that  which  was  neces- 
sary to  dry  It  and  press  it  afterwards.  Thus  three  or 
four  days  were  saved,  Dry  printing  had  previously 
been  practiced  by  William  0.  Martin  upon  the  hand- 
press  with  success.  When  a  job  was  thus  completed  the 
surface  was  much  more  lustrous  and  beautiful  tlian  when 
it  had  been  wet  find  af  forwards  dried.  Jobbing  contin- 
ued to  be  done  npon  dry  paper  with  the  cylinder  more 
and  more  largely  each  year,  until  it  was  the  exception 
In  1300  to  wet  down  circulars,  programmes  or  tho  like. 
During  the  previous  decade  job  presses  worked  by  tho 
foot  had.  been  considerably  empioy«d,  and  their  use  dur- 
ing tbe  war  was  much  extended,  as  there  were  then  two 
makes  of  a  kind  far  superior  to  any  tiling  which  had  pre- 
viously boen  known.  Little  job  presses  had  been  in  use 
somewhat  since  1830,  but  they  hod  been  uncertain .  They 
broke  down  easily  and  were  hard  to  repair.  Among 
others  were  several  varieties  of  the  Ruggles  press,  which 
was  considered  the  best ;  the  Lawyer  and  the  first  Gor- 
dons. The  Franklin  and  Degencr  presses,  which  were 
operated  between  1800  and  1870,  did  excellent  work  and 
could  be  depended  upon.  Their  out-turn  was  nearly  all 
upon  dry  paper,  with  a  paper  packing. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  18f>0  Andrew  Campbell,  a  man 
of  a  highly  inventive  mind,  brought  out  a  new  press. 
The  three  establishments  now  known  as  the  Cottrell,  the 
Potter  and  the  Babcock  had  also  a  beginning  before  the 
war,  the  present  heads  of  these  houses  then  being  to- 
gether in  one  town  in  Now  England.  From  1840  to  1855 
Hie  only  maker  of  cylinder  presses  besides  E.  Hoe  &  Co, 
was  A.  B,  Taylor,  who  before  the  earlier  date  had  been 
the  foreman  of  the  machine  shop  of  the  Hoe  establish- 
ment. Taylor  had  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  trade. 
Since  1860  a  large  number  of  new  houses  have  begun, 
each  introducing  some  improvements  or  fancied  improve- 
ments, and  press-building  has  steadily  increased  both  for 
number  of  presses  and  for  quality ,  In  general  it  may  bo 
said  that  American  cylinder  presses  ate  firmer  and  stiller 
than  those  of  any  other  country,  and  the  readiness  whieh 
their  makers  have  shown  in  adopting  the  suggestions  of 
pressmen  and  publishers  has  enabled  most  excellent  work 
to  be  turned  out. 

Conditions  also  wore  changing  in  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  printmg-houscB  of  tho  Union,  and  presses 
needed  to  be  made  so  that  they  were  adapted  to  their 
qualifications.  As  late  as  18TB  the  Adams  press  was  re- 
garded as  highly  desirable  to  purchase  by  men  about  be- 
ginning business.  It  lias  since  passed  almost  entirely 
Out  of  use.  A  full  description  Of  it  will  be  found  under 
the  head  Ajiams  Pirtfiss.  it  was  an  adaptation  of  the 
theory  of  tho  hand-press  to  machinery.  It  needed  much 
power  to  make  the  impression,  as  on  the  Jargev  presses 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  square  inches  wcTe  exposed  to 
pressure  at  onco.  On  the  cylinder  press  a  line  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  wide  by  forty  or  fifty  inches  long  only  was 
needed.  Thus  while  the  Adams  could  successfully  print 
double-medium  forma  each  addition  in  size  required 
much  more  power  and  much  heavier  castings.  Ten 
years  after  the  war  it  was  thought  that  the  cylinder 
would  do  as  good  work  as  the  Adams  on  every  thing  ex- 
cept stereotype  plates,  then  beginning  to  he  superseded, 
ana  therefore  there  was  no  need  of  obtaining  any  new 
and  very  large  Adams  presses ;  but  after  this  time  the 
custom  was  introduced  of  saving  prcsswork  by  impos- 
ing twelves  as  sixteens  and  twenty-fours  as  thirty-twos. 
The  ordinary  Adams  press  could  not  handle  these,  as  it 
was  not  large  enough ;  hut  the  cylinder  could.  Thus  this 
work  was  no  longer  held  for  it.  Thirty  years  ago  stereo- 
type plates  broke  under  the  action  of  the  cylinder  press, 
and  publishers  were  accordingly  unwilling  to  have  their 
books  thus  printed,  desiring  to  have  the  work  executed 
upon  the  Adams.  To-day  the  plates  are  electrotypes,  and 
the  danger  that  they  will  thus  break  is  infinitesimal. 

One  of  the  most  marked  features  in  the  history  of  the 
press  in  Amerloa  for  the  past  thirty  years  lias  been  tho 
great  variety  of  forms  which  it  has  usSUEieu.    It  was 
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previously  remarked  that  nearly  all  p  res  see  in  America 
between  1840  and  18E5  were  manufactured  by  two  firms. 
This  is  not  the  ease  now,  Over  thirty  are  at  present  en- 
gaged in  the  work,  some  prodLiehig  very  little,  but  others 
manufacturing  on  a  large  scale,  All  early  putenta  have 
expired,  and  the  success  of  any  machine  of  to-day  de- 
pend* rather  upon  its  assemblage  of  old  ideas  and  excel- 
lence of  workmanship  than  any  other  qualities.  There 
is  little  difference  in  theory  between  many  of  the  maker's. 
Distribution  has  been  very  much  increased ;  the  strength 
la  much  greater  where  the  force  of  the  Impression  comes ; 
it  is  easier  to  get  at  the  cylinder  to  make  ready,  and  lit- 
tle accessories  are  attended  to.  Satisfactory  presses  are 
mmle  by  all  of  the  larger  makers  and  by  nearly  all  of 
the  smaller  ones.  Since  the  general  introduction  of  dry 
printing  and  the  great  Increase  in  the  number  of  wooa 
and  process  cuts  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  perfect 
smoothness  and  regularity.    The  register  is  excellent. 

English  and  American  inventions  in  machine-presses 
may  be  tabulated  as  below,  the  English  dates  being  taken 
from  Southward,  and  a  few  addedas  to  American  inven- 
tions, In  some  cases  the  letter  will  he  marked  hy  a  star, 
this  corresponding  nearly  to  the  date  of  actual  introduc- 
tion when  Impossible  to  be  Stated  with  more  denniteness. 
It  does  not  generally  include  the  inventions  of  the  last 
twenty  year? : 

jSiitflffe  Cylinder  Maehlna. 

Hiohoifjon's  protected  machine   i™> 

KMe's  first  cylinder  machine  -  ,  ,  1811 

KiJnJ«'9  twofoodflr   1SH 

ApplOfiiitll  *  Cowtiiir'ftTtnUfs  fuui'-fi^lvr  ,    ......  1887 

Kofi's  sinsio  cylinder   l&M 

Sewno  Uowton,  double  waplcr  pros*  .  iSSB 

Helper  raaehlno  tJoVil>ln^>  iBSs 

A.  B.  Taylor,  cymidar  pregs  MfrHl 

Hoe,  double!  cylinder  181$ 
J.  a.  rTorthrnp,  cylinder.  IMS 
Mlddleton  two-feeder 184E 

Burdlok's  cylinder   .1049 

Mftln's  machine  (jobbing  ,   .   ,  ,   ,  IBM 

Oosdon  cylinder  16SS 

uuernsey's  cylinder  

Montague's  oylinder  

Beaumont's  cylinder  

soulby's  TTlverstonian  (Jotbliii;)  

Davis's  OBoUletDi  

Newbury's  oylinder  

Ba.booc5k'D  oscillator  

lteynolds's  oscillator  ............ 

Sanson's  Wharfedale  

Ingle's  machine  (Jobl)lng>  ,  .  .  .   ,  , 

Bremner*s  BeJIe  Sauvage 

Campbell's  cylinder  

Potter's  oscillator  

Degener's  oylinder  


iflBS 
1662 
1*63 
166S 

isse 
iBGa 
lees 

18GB 

im 

ISSfl 

tw 
isai 
1M 
ISO? 
1809 
1BT4 
1SS£ 


Keilugg's  cylinder 

Hsrrlld's  improved  Main  

Bteainor'*  improved  Dalle  Snuvajire  ...... 

PareoiiB'a  Oraplilo  two  fuader  (cuts)  ...... 

NewBum's  Anglo  Araeilean  (cuts  and  hard  pnekinjr)  . 

TtifeatiAi;  Itfftitiiriim, 
Konlc'e  1S14 

cvTrpf's  tew 

flOYrecr  A  Applc^nth'a   1MB 

Drydon's  drop  bar  ,   1B20 

Napier  grlpper    ,   1BS4 

Anglo-iwrteta   1BB0 

Dryden'a  Anelo-Preneli  ,   1BB0 

Dcyis's    .   ,   ,   1B80 

Dawson's  ,   .  .  ,  .  1884 

Payne's   ,  ,   .  ,  .  168& 

New»ura*a  1B8C 

Sauvte's  (M&rinonl)  1688 

Large  Size,  for  F-ookwork. 
Kttnlg'B  experimental  maahhie 
KCmlg'fl  screw  platen  .... 

Treadwell's  

Booth's  

Tuft'B  

Ada.ma  

Napier's  platen  ...... 


US  04 

,  1610 


Small  Jot  .Vrt(^I(ii>. 

Rngjrks  *1840 

Taokeii  *18J7 

Gordon  *13E0 

Gordon's  Frwiklin  *1BK8 


tfmotl  Job  J.'iU-'i*!^, 

Cropper's  Minerva  (an  Engliab  Gordon)  1RS0 

Deiteiier  '1661 

Gaily 's  *18CS 

Breniner'a  pliifeiii  18TO 

Godfrey's  griper  platen  18BS 

Powell's  Improved  Gordon  (Uiifillsli)  

Ilatary  MacJiiaei. 

Nicholson's  pmjfwit    1T90 

.Bacon  4  uoiiMn's  prlsniatia  machine  1818 

f.^owpei^s  cuiTed  stereo-macliino  1S16 

Dudcer'B  ,   .  .   ,  lflST 

Rowland  Hill's  ,   ,  ,  1985 

Kepler's  projeuted  rotary   l&TT 

Wilkinson's  ,   ,  *IS43 

Hoe's  Lightning  type-revolving   1847 

Applecatn's  vertical  cylinder   l&itj 

Bullock  wnh  machtne  ■  ,  1S5) 

Walter  presB   18S0 

Xarinoitl  single-sheet  maohina   1SB? 

Victory  woo  printing  and  foldiiy;   lfpil) 

WhitoiriaTB  rotHjy   1810 

Foster's  movuhlp  type  web  rutfuy   ISTi 

Hoe's  rotaTy  web,   1S?B 

Marinonl  Totjuy  web   ISIfl 

Wharfedale  rotary  wel)   IKS! 

Thia  list,  it  ■will  readily  be  seen,  is  very  imperfect,  and 
does  not  come  down  to  a  late  period.  Most  of  our  pres- 
ent makers  fire  unrepresented. 

The  primary  type  of  the  cylinder  pr^ss  ii;  that  invented 
by  Kunig.  A  form  pushes  Uodfir  tin  impression-cylinder, 
sind  between  the  two  is  a  sheet  of  psqjer  which  moves 
around  the  circumference  of  the 
drum.  While  the  drum  is  a  cir- 
cle its  parts  are  curves,  and  the 
umallei*  the  part  taken  the  less 
the  deflection  from  u  straight 
line.  When  a  (1  ruin  two  or  three 
feet  in  diameter  is  livid  upon  !i 
plane  surface  all  that  touches  is 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  or  bo.  Thus  Lt-1-1  N  I  I  I  I  I  .u 
when  the  paper  ia  passed  hetween  mnonr  or  the  cYLrn- 
tlie  circle  and  the  bed  it  is  in  effect  OEC 
applying  little  plane  surfaces  in 
succession  to  each  part  of  the  form.  All  of  the  letters 
su-e  touched  imd  touched  equally.  If  the  plane  surfaces 
all  gave  pressure  at  tlie  Siime  time  all  'would  be  released 
at  once.  There  ■would  "be  a  severe  strain  upon  the  ma- 
chinery sil  the  moment  the  maximum  was  roachedj  and 
there  'would  be  a  secondary  strain  in  relieving  the  platen ; 
hut  by  the  efrevdur  method  no  more  than  the  width  of 
a  lead-pencil  is  touched  at  the  same  time,  and  strength 
sufficient  f or  tills  ia  strength  for  all.  Neither  is  there  a 
stopping  of  the  motion  at  any  time.  It  h  continuous. 
Thus,  as  recent  trials  show,  it  is  possible  to  print  on  a 
Cylinder  press  at  a  rate  full  one-half  faster  than  could  be 
done  on  a  platen  press,  while  on  larger  sizes  tiio  dispro- 
portion wonld  be  still  greater.  It  does  not  seem  prac- 
ticable on  a  platen  press  to  pass  beyond  a  certain  area, 
Bomewliat  loss  than  a  couple  of  thousand  square  inches. 
Thore  is  no  reason  why  on  a  cylinder  press  three  thou- 
sand square  inches  could  not  bo  printed,  and  on  the  web 
presses  five  or  six  thousand.  The  component  parts  of 
a  press  are  the  cylinder,  the  bed,  the  lower  framework, 
the  foundation,  the  mechanism  which  moves  the  bed,  the 
feed-board,  the  fly,  the  fountain,  the  ink  table,  the  rollers 
and  the  grippcrs.    There  ate  some  little  parts  besides. 

The  most  common  pnnHng-moehine  in  this  country  is 
the  single  cylinder.  The  sheet  is  fed  so  that  the  impres- 
sion is  made  between  it  and  the  form  lying  flat  upon  the 
bed,  and  passes  still  farther  on  until  it  m  caught  and 
taken  away.  The  paper  must  be  held  to  the  revolving 
portion  up  to  the  moment  that  the  Impression  is  com- 
plete and  thou  withdrawn ;  the  type  must  be  inked  by 
rollers,  and  the  cylinder  can  remain  in  contact  with  the 
form  foT  the  fraction  of  an  inch  only.  The  form  must 
also  be  able  to  return  to  the  place  from  which  it  started 
without  interference  from  the  cylinder.  However  the 
revolving  portion  moves,  whether  steadily  or  intermit- 
tently, its  motion  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  return 
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movement  of  tie  bed,  and  the  latter  will  not  be  able  to 
get  by,  Konig  solved  the  problem  in  one  way  by  witting 
away  portions  of  the  cylinder,  and  Napior  Solved  it  in 
mother  way  by  raising  the  cylinder  at  the  proper  timo 
long  enough  to  allow  the  bed  to  pass  under.  The  rotary 
machine  does  not  experience  this  difficulty,  as  all  move- 
ment ia  forward. 

It  is  evident 'with  So  great  a  force  applied  against  the 
bed,  an  equal  force  against  the  axles  of  the  cylinder,  and 
the  necessity  for  a 
movement  of  th* 
bed  and  rollers, 
that  the  frame- 
work of  a  press 
must  be  very 
Strong,  In  fact 
these  foundations 
are  usually  very 
massive  and  in  as 
few  pioces  as  pos- 
sible. When  put 
together  by  bolts, 
nuts  and  screws 

everything  must  be  perfectly  solid,  for  the  bed  with 
its  load,  comes  Into  continual  concussion  with  the  ends, 
and  the  centre  ia  also  strained  where  the  impression 
force  is  applied,   The  bed  and  its  supports  arc  strained 


UFFBH  FAKT  Off  A  CTXTNDER  PF.tVt- 
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down  and  the  cylinder  and  its  axles  are  forced  up,  It 
is  therefore  neoesaary  to  make  ample  provision  for  all 
of  this.  The  bed  is  always  shorter  than  the  framework. 
On  some  presses  it  projects  at  the  end  of  each  move- 
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meat  or  of  one  of  the  two  movements,  but  this  Is  where 
much  of  the  other  end  has  no  part  of  the  bed  over 
it,  It  ia  uncovered.  The  bed  is  either  upon  sllding- 
w«vs  or  upon  rollers,  over  which  It  Blips.   These  are 


'When  the  bed  is  sustained  upon  tracks  the  part  which 
projects  and  touches  the  truck  is  polished  finely  and  is 
made  very  even  and  level,  In  the  tracks  there  may  be 
and  probably  are  friction-rollers,  which  are  as  close  to- 
gether as  is  convenient.  Often,  however,  thehed  is  sus- 
tained by  something  resembling  a  railway-truck.  The 
wheels  move  on  a  rail  or  in  a  groove  which  confines  them 
so  that  there  shall  be  no  lateral  motion.  Every  effort  is 
mude  to  insure  evenness  of  pressure,  so  that  each  wheel 

shall  bear  its  own 
load.  In  another 
form  of  this  the 
bed  is  supported 
by  two  trucks  of 
six  wheels  each. 
Each  wheel,  of 
course,  should 
hear  one-twelfth 
of  the  Whole 
weight.  The  bed 
has  a  liability  to 
sag,  no  matter 
how  thick  it  may 
be,  if  supported  only  at  the  ends ;  but  by  having  a,  mul- 
titude of  wheels  the  weight  is  distributed  over  the  "whole 
of  them. 

The  bed  moves  back  and  forth  from  two  to  five  feet, 
according  to  lis  size,  its  propulsion  being  accomplished 
in  several  diflierent  ways.  By  the  sector  movement  a 
crank  pushos  forward  a  lever,  upon  the  top  of  which  is 
a  geared  segment  of  a  cylinder.  The  gearing  fits  into 
similar  teeth  above,  and  the  bed  is  thus  movedbaek and 


aileron  iuiyumuht. 

forth .  B  represents  the  bed ,  B  the  crank,  and  C  the  place 
where  the  connection  is  made  with  the  driving-wheel. 
The  nearer  to  the  pivot  of  the  sector  the  crank  is  fitted 
the  greater  the  speed  of  movement.  Another  method  ia 
that  adopted  on  some  English  presses.  A  revolving  cyl- 
inder is  so  placed  that  it  runs  from  one  end  of  the  press 
to  the  other.  In  it  we  grooves  about  an  inch  in  depth, 
being  really  a  screw  with  female  threads  running  from 
end  to  end ;  a  pin  fits  into  ono  of  these  grooves,  along 
which  it  moves  as  the  drum  turns.  When  the  pin  reaches 
one  end  it  follows  the  groove,  which  has  passed  around 


heyolyiro  dhum  hovxhest. 


well  oiled.  It  is  very  firmly  held  so  that  it  cannot  move 
laterally,  and  the  rollers  and  shdeways  arc  carefully  ad- 
justed so  that  the  bed  shall  be  exactly  level.  The  whole, 
however,  may  be  upon  what  is  known  as  the  railway - 
truck.  The  bed  is  usually  in  two  parts,  one  being  the 
ink  table  and  the  other  the  place  of  deposit  of  the  form. 
The  latter  is  only  a  little  larger  than  the  largest  sheet  of 
paper  which  can  be  worked. 


the  circumference,  find  the  bed  Is  stopped  for  tlie  length 
of  tfme  it  takes  until  the  pin  falls  into  the  Other  groove, 
when  It  begins  its  backward  motion.  It  is  not  stopped 
or  caught  fast  when  tho  one  groove  crosses  the  other,  for 
the  bed  is  in  motion  and  pushes  the  pin  across  the  open- 
ing. In  tho  Napior  platen  press  there  is  a  groove  In  a 
huge  wheel  set  diagonally  under  tho  bed,  with  which  Is 
Connected  a  pin,  as  in  the  preceding  machine.   At  the 
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moment  of  impression  the  bod  and  pin  are  lifted  from 
contact  with  the  beveled  drum,  falling  again  as  soon  as 
that  ends.  Tlie  commonest  movement  is  perhaps  that 
by  a  geared  Crank  movement.  In  order  to  do  work 
quickly  tho  bed  must  move  backward  and  forward  with 
great  rapidity.  In  an  hour  there  are  only  thirty-six  hun- 
dred seconds,  and  for  a  speed  of  a  thousand  to  be  attained 
in  this  time  only  a  little  over  a  second  and  a  half  con  be 
allowed  each  way ;  for  fifteen  hundred  only  a  second, 
and  for  two  thousand  only  three-quiirters  of  a  second. 
¥rom  this  must  be  subtracted  tho  amount  necessary  for 
reversutl  and  for  slaeking  up.  The  tied  is  heavy  and  re- 
quires much  power  to  move  It,  and  its  reversal  racks  and 
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jars  the  whole  machine  unless  speed  is  lessened  before 
tho  end  is  reached.  The  slackening  must  be  done  by  the 
motivo  power  itself.  In  tho  geared  crank  movement 
the  arm  is  either  farther  advanced  or  nearer  than  at  any 
other  time  when  the  end  of  the  bed  is  reached,  and  con- 
sequently slows  up  itself,  In  the  movement  given  here- 
with, used,  among  other  manufacturers,  by  Potter  and 
Hoe,  the  crunk  comes  to  a  complete  rest  when  the  bed 
Is  at  the  end,  the  stoppage  ana  beginning  again  being 
imperceptible.  Another  plan  is  where  the  geared  wheel 
lies  down  instead  of  being  on  its  edge.  Avery  ingen- 
ious and  complicated  movement  is  employed  upon  tho 
presses  of  KBnig  &  Bauer,  of  Germany,  It  consists  of 
u  combination  of  three  geared  wheels  lying  upon  their 
sides,  By  their  use  the  speed  is  checked  in  the  easiest 
and  most  noiseless  way,  the  gearing  passing  around  the 
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inner  side  of  tho  circumference  of  a  great  geared  wlicel. 
While  movement  of  the  jnechanism  generally  is  going  on 
the  back  and  forth  motion  is  stopped  for  a  brief  time. 

In  addition  to  tlio  contrivances  for  slowing  up  and 
easing  the  roversal  caused  by  the  motive  power  buffers, 
springs  and  air  springs  are  also  largely  employed.  _  It 
Is  expedient  to  help  the  mechanism,  Powerful  coiled 
springs  have  been  more  used  than  any  thing  else,  but 
compressed  air  is  also  well  known  and  is  very  useful,  It 
offers  no  resistance  when  tile  impact  begins,  as  it  Is  then 
in  the  state  of  diffusion  in  which  it  is  found  In  nature, 
but  increases  its  opposition  very  rapidly  until  the  piston 
can  hardly  bo  driven  into  the  last  half  inch  of  a  cham- 
ber. Both  wire  springs  and  air  springs  diminish  the  noise 
of  the  concussion  very  much. 

Above  the  lower  foundations  of  the  press  rise  other 
parts  destined  to  bold  the  cylinder.  This  is  determined 
very  much  by  the  form  and  shape  of  the  drum,  whether 
it  is  large  or  small.  This  cylinder  Deed  not  he  more  than 
three  or  four  Inches  greater  in  circumference  ttutn  the 


narrow  way  of  the  form  placed  upon  the  bed,  or  It  may 
be  three  or  four  timos  as  much.  Tile  upright  posts  at 
each  side  dWcr  also  in  respect  to  strength,  If  the  cyl- 
inder rises  and  falls  more  mechanism  is  required  than 
when  it  has  no  other  motion  tlum  turning  on  Its  axle, 
Konig's  first  cylinder  press  had  a  part  of  the  Impressing 
surface  cut  away  hi  three  places.  Thus  three  sheets 
wore  In. process  of  printing  at  one  time,  the  motion  of 
the  cylinder  being  Intermittent.  It  is  never  cut  away 
at  present  in  more  than  one  place,  and  tho  cylinder,  of 
course,  must  he  weighted  on  tliat  side  to  keep  tho  equi- 
librium. Tho  theory  of  the  cylinder  is  exactly  that  of 
the  mathematician  concerning  the  circle  ;  it  is  composed 
of  ail  infinite  number  of  sides.  The  circumference  of  a 
drum  ranges  from  forty  inches  to  over  a  hundred,  and 
each  of  these  inches  is  deflected  very  little  from  a 
straight  lino.  At  tho  acme  of  pressure  It  seems  to  be 
altogether  straight.  But  in  order  to  do  good  work  the 
cylinder  must  be  truly  circular  and  the  bed  must  meet 
It  squarely.  The  one  cannot  yield  to  the  other  ajid 
meet  It  half  wot,  because  both  are  hold  rigidly  In  their 
places.  The  only  change  In  position  which  the  cylinder 
can  make  is  to  he  raJsed  the  fraction  of  an  inch  to  per- 
mit the  form  to  return  under  it ;  but  it  can  bo  slackened 
iu  speed.  If  geared  throughout  with  tho  bed,  the  cir- 
cumference of the  geared  wheel  being  exactly  equal  in 
length  to  that  of  tho  gearing  which  is  upon  tho  lied,  tho 
rotation  of  the  cylinder  becomes  slower  when  the  bed 
moves  slowly,  Is  more  rapid  when  the  bed  gains  moro 
speed,  and  in  all  respects  conforms  to  It.  But  in  many 
cases  the  cylinder  is  only  in  gear  with  the  bed  at  the 
moment  the  impression  is  taken,  tho  bed  and  Cylinder 
both  moving  at  a  uniform  Rite  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  this  operation.  When  completed  the  gearing 
is  disconnected,  the  bed  slowing  up,  but  the  cylinder 
still  moving  as  before.  It  is  usual  in  the  former  cause 
to  liavo  additional  connections  between  tho  bed  and  the 
cylinder  so  that  no  slipping  can  occur. 

The  eyhndor  is  hollow,  and  usually  answers  a  double 
purpose.  Part  of  it  is  the  impressing  surface  and  part  is 
the  receptacle  of  the  grippcrs  or  metallic  fingers  which 
eatch  the  sheet  when  it  is  fed  down  to  the  mark.  An 
open  space  is  here  left  in  tho  drum.  When  the  revolu- 
tion is  complete  the  fingers  open,  seize  the  sheet  in  clos- 
ing and  carry  It  to  where  the  point  of  delivery  is  reached, 
when  they  again  open.  In.  most  eases  this  Is  accom- 
plished by  tripping.  The  cylinder  is  carefully  ground 
to  a  true  circle  and  is  of  great  strength,  but  ought  to  be 
as  light  as  possible,  consistent  with  stiffness  and  dura- 
bility. In  prosscs  which  do  not  have  rising 
and  falling  cylinders  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  surface  of  the  drum  is  Cut  away.  In  those 
which  do  rise  and  fall  no  part  is  cut  out. 
When  rising  is  necessary  the  aile  upon  both 
sides  is  elevated  by  a  wedge,  screw  or  knee- 
joint  aetion,  which  is  withdrawn  when  the 
Impression  is  to  be  taken,  and  the  whole  is 
securely  clamped  until  this  is  complete.  Then 
the  clamping  is  removed  and  the  cylinder  is 
again  raised,  The  axle  of  the  cylinder  as  Well 
as  its  surface  must  be  exactly  parallel  to  the 
bed,  and  both  must  be  truly  horizontal. 

The  shoots  are  first  placed  upon  the  feed- 
board,  which  inclines  somewhat;  towards  the 
cylinder,  but  only  sufficient  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  the  paper  downward.  On  some 
English   presses  the  inclination  id  much 
steeper  than  is  thought  by  American  press-  khhi-joiht 
builders  to  be  desirable,    At  the  lower  end 
there  is  a  gauge  against  which  the  sheet  is 
laid,  as  well  as  a  gauge  upon  one  or  the  other 
side.   The  sheet  is  laid  against  these  gauges,  and  when, 
the  proper  time  arrives  it  is  seized  by  the  grfppers,  which 
hold  the  beginning  of  the  sheet  firmly,  and  the  circular 
motion  keeps  the  remainder  of  the  paper  pretty  close  to 
the  drum.  To  prevent  the  sheet  from  falling  tapes,  rods 
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and  wires  are  also  used,  the  two  latter  being  bent  to  the 
form  of  tha  cylinder.  Thus,  while  they  are  not  exactly 
against  It,  they  are  near  enough  to  prevent  the  p*per 
from  falling.  On  the  other  side  there  are  similur  con- 
trivances. Usually  tapes  alone  are  employed  hero,  or 
the  delivery  depends  Only  upon  gravity,  the  sheet  fall- 
ing upon  tire  fly ;  but  the  regular  and  equal  movement 
Is  much  facilitated  by  tapes,  which  run  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  fingers  of  tlio  fly.  These  are  depressed  until 
the  sheet  is  in  its  right  place,  when  they  begin  their  up- 
ward motion.  Sometimes  as  the  cylinder-grippers  are 
relaxing  another  pair  of  grlppers  seizes  the  paper  and 
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carries  it  away.  If  done  quickly  the  sheet  will  float  al- 
most horizontally  through  the  air.  The  fly  is  an  impor- 
tant adjunct  to  the  press.  It  has  fingers  like  u  rake,  hut 
much  longer.  It  lies  with  the  ends  close  up  against  the 
cylinder  whon  the  sheet  is  delivered ;  but  as  Boon  as  that 
movement  is  complete  it  turns  part  of  a  circle  on  its  axle 
and  delivers  the  sheet  of  paper  upon  tlio  top  of  those 
previously  printed.  Tlie  earnest  flies  did  this  with  a  re- 
sounding ultip,  but  those  now  employed  can  be  mado  to 
descend  as  lightly  as  desired.  Until  within  a  few  years 
it  was  necessary  on  any  good  work  to  take  off  the  printed 
paper  very  often,  each  time  evening  up  its  edges ;  but 
by  contrivancos  now  known  as  joggers  each  sheet  is 
moved  to  its  proper  place  at  once.  By  different  methods 
on  different  presses  sheets  can  he  delivered  white  side  up 
or  printed  side  up,  or  can  be  delivered  at  tha  front  of 
the  press. 

The  initing  apparatus  on  a  cylinder  press  is  usually 
fivefold,  It  consists  of  a  fountain,  or  receptacle  for  ink  ; 
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ft  fountain-roller,  or  roller  which  first  receives  the  ink ; 
an  ink  table,  or  place  wlicre  the  distribution,  can  take 
place ;  distributing-rollers,  which  turn  over  the  particles 
of  ink  and  keep  them  in  continual  motion ;  and  form- 
rollers,  whieh.  actually  apply  the  ink  to  tho  form.  All 
are  necessary  on  good  work.  The  fountain  is  really  a 
long  trough  or  box  filled  or  partly  filled  with  ink.  At 
the  side  where  it  is  intended  to  discharge  this  ink  there 
are  round  holes,  slits  or  a  crevice  extending  tlic  whole  dis- 
tance. Against  those  interstices  is  a  gate  or  knife-blade 
which  can  bo  moved  up  whon  ink  is  desired  to  flow  more 
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freely,  or  further  closed  when  too  much  ink  Is  given  out. 
Tiie  ink  is  viscid  and  moves  very  slowly ,  and  unless  the 
opening  is  large  very  little  will  pass  out  in  an  hour. 
Against  this  the  fountain-roller  roekss  or  moves  at  cer- 
tain intervals,  each  time  taking  a  little  away.  It  falls 
upon  the  ink  table,  which  in  most  presses  is  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  bed  upon  which  tho  form  lies,  but  nine-tenths 
of  an  inch  higher.  Here  the  ink  is  stripped  off,  and  the 
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distributing-rollers  then  keep  it  in  constant  motion  over 
the  surface.  They  are  usually  set  at  an  angle,  so  that  the 
same  part  of  the  bed  shall  not  be  touched  twice  by 
the  same  part  of  tlio  roller.  Sometimes  preliminary  roll- 
ers do  the  first  part  of  the  distribution,  the  eylindor 
against  which  they  revolve  being  of  rnetiil.  Tie  part  of 
the  ink  table  nearest  the  cylinder,  whieh  is  covered  with 
distributed  ink,  as,  it  passes  towards  the  cylinder  goes 
under  the  form-rollers  and  imparts  to  them  their  color, 
of  course  with  additional  distribution,  and  they  in  turn 
roll  the  form  on  its  backward  motion.  Four  form-rollers 
are  usually  thought  sufficient  for  the  last,  but  there  may 
be  more  than  a  dozen  or  fourteen  altogether.  Each  of 
the  composition-rollers  is  usually  held  down  in  place  by 
metal  rollers  of  a  much  smaller  size,  and  there  arc  usu- 
ally contrivances  by  wliich  there  is  a  slight  vibratory 
motion  to  all  of  the  rollers.  It  is  in  respect  to  distribu- 
tion that  the  present  presses  are  most  In  advance  of  those 
of  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  On  some  presses 
distribution  can  go 
on  while  impression 
censes,  the  cylinder 
being  tripped  or 
raised.  In  the  cut 
showing  distribution 
T)  and  V  are  parts  of 
the  fountain,  T  tho 
ink  table,  W  the  dis- 
tributing rollers,  I  the 
form  rollers  and  C  the 
cylinder. 

The  cylinder'  ma- 
chine lias  several 
forms.  It  had  for- 
merly nearly  always 
a  large  Cylinder,  the 
early  pressmen  thinking  better  work  could  be  done  there- 
by ;  but  the  present  preference  is  for  a  small  cylinder.  A 
stop-cylinder  is  where  the  impression  having  been  tuken 
the  cylinder  stops  until  tlio  next  impression  is  ready  to 
be  made ;  a  two-revolution  press  Is  where  there  fire  two 
revolutions  to  the  cylinder  to  each  complete  impression, 
one  rotation  being  executed  while  the  form  and  paper 
are  beneath,  and  the  other  rotation  while  the  form  is  re- 
turning. A  thrce-re  volution  press  is  similar  to  the  above, 
but  two  of  the  rotations  arc  executed  when  the  impres- 
sion is  not  going  on.   Some  presses  are  so  made  that 
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when  the  form  goes  back  the  cylinder  goes  back  with  it, 
never  completing  a  revolution.  In  this  case  two-thirds 
of  the  cylinder  is  superfluous,  mid.  some  manufacturers 
have  cut  it  away,  as  in  the  Davis  aad  Potter  press  in 
1855.  This  press  was  scon  by  the  writer  at  obout  that 
time  and  did  good  work.  Another  fonn  of  tlia  cylinder 
press  is  the  two-cylinder.  It  is  evident  that  as  a  form 
only  requires  a  apace  of  about  three  feet  longitudinally 
for  a  large  daily  paper,  and  the  cylinder  above  it  requires 
no  more,  a  lengthening  of  the  bed  of  the  press  three  feet 
would  enable  another  cylinder  to  be  fitted  there  and  give 
another  feeder  standing  room .  While  the  f orm  wos  pass- 
ing to  reach,  the  farthest  cylinder  It  could  print  a  sheet 
on  the  first,  thus  doubling  the  performance  of  the  press 
in  the  same  time.  Of  course,  the  expense  of  making  the 
press  would  be  largely  increased,  but  the  question  of 
time  ia  sometimes  of  vast  importance,  This  principle 
could  be  applied  oven  to  three,  four  or  five  cylinders,  or 
in  fact  to  any  number  of  them,  the  only  question  being 
as  to  how  long  the  press  should  be.  Practical! y  this  plan 
has  never  been  used  for  more  than  two  cylinders,  and 
uauully  also  the  impression  is  not  given  to  both  on  toe 
forward  movement,  but  to  one  on  the  forward  move- 
ment and  one  on  the  return,  the  feeders  thus  being  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  press.  ^  The  cylinders  lift  in  turn. 
One  form  of  the  double-cylinder  machine  has  been  the 
perfecting-p  r  e  s  s . 
With  one  of  these 
presses  when  tha 
white  paper  is  fed 
it  passes  around 
the  cylinder,  and 
instead  of  drop- 
ping or  being  car- 
ried away  is  still 
firmly  held  and 
passed  through  un- 
der the  second  cyl- 
inder, when  the  re- 
iteration is  printed. 
The  practical  ob- 
jection to  this  has 
bean  great  on  ac- 
count of  the  ink 
spreading  oyer  tlic 
surface.  It  is  very 
decided  economy  both  in  labor  and  in  speed,  but  the  in- 
jury occasioned  by  the  transfer  of  the  ink  has  been  and  is 
very  difficult  to  overcome.  Ink  being  a  fluid,  although 
thick,  depends  upon  the  action  of  time  to  render  it  dry 
and  solid ;  but  tho  impressing  surface  of  the  second  cyl- 
inder cannot  fail  to  take  some  of  the  ink  which  ia  upon 
the  printed  side,  and  this  rubs  off  on  the  next  sheet. 
Many  contrivances  have  been  employed  to  counteract 
this  defect,  nearly  all,  however,  depending  upon  the  In- 
terposition of  some  substance  which  shall  first  take  off  all 
of  the  superfluous  ink.  Whatever  this  is  it  must  itself 
be  moved  away  or  cleaned,  or  It,  too,  will  blacken  tho 
surface  against  which  it  is  used.  The  most  offectivo 
plans  seem  to  be  to  have  the  paper  which  has  been  print- 
ed upon  one  aide  pass  against  a  roll  or  belt  of  clean  paper 
which  Is  continually  moving  its  position.  It  takes  only 
the  Surplus  and  speedily  dries,  when  its  turn  comes  to 
receive  more  ink  its  former  charge  has  become  dry  or 
nearly  so.  Another  plan  is  that  used  by  Firm  in  this 
country  and  Alauzet  in  France.  The  paper  passes 
against  a  composition  roller,  which  takes  the  excess  of 
ink ;  that  rotates  again&t  a  steel  roller,  which  is  wiped 
continually, 

Still  another  stylo  is  the  double  feeder  or  four-feeder, 
The  bed  Is  flat,  but  tha  cylinder  prints  two  slieets  in  a 
complete  rotation.  Double  feeders  were,  once  largely 
used  on  newspapers,  but  liave  now  been  superseded  by 
Swifter  and  hotter  presses.  The  example  here  given  is 
of  &  well-known  English  press,  the  two-feeder  Bremner 
machine, 
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The  style  of  press  known  as  the  platen  is  sufficiently 
described  under  the  head  of  AdAUb  PaSss.  This  is  the 
only  form  of  a  platen  press  which  has  been  In  use  in 
America  for  fifty  years.  The  job  presses  are  also  platen 
presses,  but  of  a  smaller  and  lighter  make.  It  has  not 
been  found  desirable  to  make  cylinder  presses  smaller 
than  medium  in  size,  and  below  this  the  job  presses  have 
monopolized  nearly  all  of  the  work  for  many  years. 
There  ure  two  other  kinds  still,  the  TYtE-KisvoLViNCt 
Phess  and  the  Wbb  Press,  which  will  be  described  un- 
der those  heads.  The  former  was  once  very  extensively 
employed  by  newspapers ;  bnt  it  has  now  gone  out  of 
use,  except  for  some  Special  work ;  tho  latter  is  of  great 
■value,  is  much  employed,  and  is  likely  to  be  still  more 
so  in  the  future.  Improvements  are  constantly  being 
made. 

The  word  written  at  the  head  of  the  llrst  page  of 
each  signature  when  all  of  the  proofs  have  been  read 
and  the  matter  is  resdy  to  be  printed.  The  previous 
revise  should  be  carefully  looked  at,  the  folios  and  head- 
lines examined  and  the  ends  of  lines  noticed,  even  if  the 
proof  has  not  been  rend  again.  Stower  remarks  on  this, 
and  his  words  sue  so  true  that  they  have  been  copied  by 
most  writers  on  typography  since  :  "  A  proof -sheet  hav- 
ing duly  undergone  this  routine  of  purgation  may  be 
supposed  to  be  as  free  from  errata  as  tho  nature  of  the 

thing  will  admit, 
anu  tha  word 
'  Press '  may  bo 
written  at  the  top 
of  the  llrst  page  of 
it.  This  is  on  im- 
portant word  to 
every  reader.  If  he 
have  suffered  his 
attention  to  be 
drawn  aside  from 
the  nature  of  his 
proper  business 
and  errors  should 
be  discovered 
when  it  is  too  late 
to  have  them  cor- 
rected, this  word 
'Press'  is  as  the 
signature  of  his 
death-warrant  of  his  reputation ;  and  if  he  is  desirous 
of  obtaining  excellence  in  hia  profesaion  will  occasion 
an  uneasiness  of  mind  which  will  but  ill  qualify  him  for 
reading  other  proof-aheets  with  more  care  and  correct- 
ness. A  reader,  therefore,  should  be  a  man  of  one  bufii- 
nesa,  always  upon  the  alert,  all  eye  and  all  attention. 
Possessing  a  becoming  reliance  on  his  own  powers,  he 
should  never  be  too  confident  of  success,  Imperfection 
clings  to  him  on  every  side ;  errors  and  mistakes  assail 
him  from  every  quarter,  His  business  Is  of  a  nature 
tli  at  may  render  him  obnoxious  to  blame,  but  enn  hardly 
be  said  to  bring  1dm  any  very  large  Btock  of  praise.  If 
errors  escape  him  he  is  justly  to  be  censured,  for  perfec- 
tion is  his  duty.  If  hb  labors  ore  wholly  free  from  mis- 
take, which  is,  alas  I  a  very  rare  case,  ha  has  done  no  more 
than  he  ought,  and  consequently  can  merit  only  a  com- 
parative degree  of  commendation,  in  that  he  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  more  successful  in  his  labors  alter 
perfection  than  some  of  his  brethren  in  the  same  em- 
ployment." 

3.  Press  is  also  much  used  to  denote  the  productions 
of  a  printing-office.  In  this  sonse  tho  newspapers  to-day 
are  deemed  by  them  selves  to  be  the  press.  Psesr,  Lib- 
erty Of  the,  is  treated  under  that  head. 

Frees  Blankets.— Blanket*  used  as  tympana.  They 
are  sometimes  laid  in  between  the  two  tympans  when 
made  of  other  material, 

Press  Clubs. — Associations  which  have  become  very 
common  in  the  United  States.  They  owe  their  beginning 
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to  the  necessity  which  is  felt  by  newspaper-writers  of 
having  some  place  where  their  work  ran  lw  carried  on 
while  their  own  offices  one  inaceessiblc,  or  where  they 
can  work  at  leisure.  In  New  York  thero  are  the  Press 
Club,  thn  German  Proas  Club  and  the  Women's  Press 
Uiub.  The  first  two  of  these  are  open  twenty  hours  out 
of  tho  twenty-four. 

Preiw-Glrthlng. — The  webbing  whieh  checks  the 
running  in  or  out  of  the  press -carriage. 

Press  Gooa. — When  the  pressmen  are  at  work. — 

Slower. 

PiBflfl,  liberty  Of  the. — The  liberty  of  every  chv 
iwn  to  print  what  he  chooses.  This  will  not  prevent 
him  from  being  hold  to  account  afterwards  in  the  courts 
for  anything  which  may  be  considered  against  public 
morality  or  which  may  be  libellous.  In  tlie  early  ages 
of  civilization  there  was,  of  course,  no  printing,  and  In- 
dividuals who  wished  to  hold  up  others  to  contempt  or 
to  criticise  matters  In  which  otbm  were  concerned  wcro 
compelled  to  do  so  verbally  or  by  pictures  or  writing. 
This  they  did  at  much  risk  if  the  persona  thus  attacked 
had  power ;  but  none  of  these  things  could  he  done  ex- 
cept in  person.  There  was  no  post-office  by  which  in- 
vectives or  criticism  could  be  sent  to  another  town,  there 
to  have  on  efioct ;  but  when  printing  was  invented  the 
power  of  one  who  criticised  another  or  stated  facts  which 
might  be  disagreeable  to  some  other  person  was  wonder- 
fully increased.  Only  a  fow  people  could  hear  Ms  voice, 
and  probably  not  half  a  dozen  would  read  a  letter,  while 
the  printed  sheet  circulated  everywhere,  going  to  distant 
towns  as  well  as  to  places  close  by,  and  being  preserved 
for  centuries.  Hence  those  in  authority  at  once  attempt- 
ed to  suppress  comments  upon  themselves  and  upon 
public  affairs  generally,  and  did  so  to  a  great  extent. 
As  population  and_  wealth  grew  greater,  however,  and 
presses  multiplied,  it  became  impossible  to  continue  the 
policy  of  repression,  and  the  rigorous  rules  onca  existing 
have  been  greatly  relaxed  everywhere.  The  theory  by 
which  complete  subjection  of  the  press  was  maintained 
was  that  as  it  was  so  mighty  for  evil  it  ought  to  be  lidd 
strictly  to  accountability  in  order  that  nothing  injurious 
to  morals,  to  religion  or  to  magistrates  and  people  in  au- 
thority should  be  published.  Adverse  Criticism  of  the 
acts  of  the  government  had  a  tendency  to  overthrow  it, 
and  was  thus  in  the  highest  sense  an  injury  to  the  com- 
munity. Almost  every  conceivable  opinion  may  thug 
bo  rendered  libellous  or  injurious.  It  seems  to  be  the 
general  idea  of  those  who  are  in  power  that  opposition 
to  them  must  be  factious,  and  this  belief  extends  to  re- 
publics as  well  as  to  monarchies!  The  right  of  printing 
rests  upon  the  same  grounds  as  the  right  of  speech,  the 
art  only  giving  circulation  and  permanence  to  what  was 
before  spoken,  Newspapers  take  up  and  state  what  has 
previously  been  thought  and  Uttered  by  men.  There 
would  be  no  value  in  representative  governments  if  this 
liberty  of  reporting  and  criticising  could  not  be  exer- 
cised, for  we  may  conceive  of  a  legislature  consisting 
of  comparatively  few  members  being  bought  up,  which 
would  be  impossible  with  a  press.  The  power  of  the 
Slaveholding  oligarchy  in  the  Southern  States  before 
the  Civil  War  did  not  prevent  criticism  of  their  acts,  nor 
did  the  laws  in  France  under  Charles  X,  prevent  that 
analysis  and  denunciation  of  hia  government  by  the  press 
there  which  resulted  in  his  downfall.  In  the  tJnitod 
States  the  overthrow  of  what  was  known  as  the  "  Tweed 
ring is  a  recent  instance.  Manyattacks  have  been  made 
insidiously  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  all  countries. 
That  which  should  be  opposed  by  all  who  desire  to  see 
it  remain  free  is;  1,  A  license  system.  8.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  mails,  or  an  attempt  hy  post-office  officials  to 
determine  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  carried.  3.  A  com- 
pulsory imprint.   4.  A  sum  of  money  as  caution  money. 

5.  A  tax  on  advertisements,  on  circulation  or  on  paper. 

6.  A  sworn  statement  as  to  responsible  editor  or  pub- 
Usher.  7.  A  strict  libel  law,  in  whieh  the  truth  is  not 
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to  be  given  In  evidence,  as  proving  the  statement  or  in 
mitigation  of  damages.  8.  The  holding  of  appointive 
offices  by  editors  or  publishers. 

Press  Look-Up  Chaoes. — Large  chases  specially 
made  to  allow  of  small  jolis  being  locked  up  inside  them 
on  the  press. 

Press-Fin. — A  bar  of  iron  used  UK  u  lever  for  stand- 
ing-presses ;  a  smaller  kind  for  lying-presSeS. 

Prese-Platee.— The  iron  plates  placed  at  intervals 
Sn  the  hydraulic  press. 

Preaa-Proof,— The  flnal  proof  passed  by  the  author 
or  publisher  for  press.  It  Is  also  the  last  proof  of  the 
proof-reader.  See,  for  some  remarks  under  this  head  by 
Stow(!r,  the  article  Fkesb,  suhiU vision  8.  Again,  a  press- 
proof  is  a  final  proof  made  of  an  electrotype  or  stereo- 
type plate. 

Press-Revise. — A  sheet  from  a  form  upon  the  press 
to  see  if  all  corrections  marked  fn  the  press-proof  have 
been  made. 

Press-Reviser. — The  reader  who  has  the  charge  of 
revising  the  final  proofs. 

Freea-Rollera. — The  rollers  used  upon  a  liand-presa 
in  Kngland,  as  distinguished  from  machine-rollera. 

Pressroom. — The  room  where  presswork  is  done. 
In  most  establishments  it  is  one  of  the  lower  Floors,  as 
there  the  vibration  is  least,  and  thero  the  difficulty  of 
erection  is  at  its  minimum.  Presses  require  a  long  time 
to  set  up,  It  has  been  found  in  recent  removals  of  print 
ing-offlces  in  .Now  York  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
workmen  to  take  down  a  dozen  presses  in  one  place  and 
erect  them  in  another  under  a  time  of  less  than  three 
days  to  a  press,  while  in  many  cases  a  week  on  an  aver- 
age was  required.  Large  presses  should  be  near  a  main 
shaft,  while  those  at  a  distance  from  one  should  be  the 
lightest  and  smallest.  It  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  pressroom  should  be  warm.  The  pressman  may  not 
require  it,  but  rollers  will  not  do  good  service  below  a 
certain  temperature.  Thus,  if  there  are  windows  all 
around  and  there  ig  reason  to  believe  there  will  be  cold 
weather  in  winter,  extra  steam-pipes  or  stoves  will  be 
required,  Hot-air  pipes,  discharging  under  the  press  or 
at  its  end,  would  serve  effectually.  On  the  other  hand 
the  room  must  not  be  too  hot.  In  the  summer  time 
rollers  may  melt. 

ha  very  large  establishments  book  and  news  paper  is 
generally  stored  in  a  room  apart,  while  cards,  envelopes 
and  flat  paper  are  kept  in  the  cfllee,  but  in  moderate- 
sized  offices  book  and  news  must  generally  be  placed 
in  some  corner  of  the  pressroom.  This  should  be  in  a 
dry  place,  At  present  few  offices  have  facilities  for  wet- 
ting down  paper  unless  a  dally  j  oumal  is  printed.  There 
are  special  contrivances  for  wetting  down  rolls  of  paper 
for  a  wcl)  press,  Which  will  be  spoken  of  under  that  liead, 
but  if  a  daily  paper  with  a  moderate  edition,  printed  on 
a  flat  bed,  is  to  lie  wet  a  vat  and  tables  are  necessary.  A 
space  of  fifty  square  feet  is  sufficient,  ot  even  on  emer- 
gency much  less,  flood  troughs  should  bo  provided  for 
washing  forms.  Eeceptacles  should  also  be  at  hand  for 
Tollers  whieh  should  insure  them  from  being  gnawed  by 
rats  and  mice  and  keep  them  at  an  even  temperature. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  make  any  provision  for  casting 
rollers,  as  nearly  all  offices  of  any  size  now  buy  theirs 
ready  made.  Many  make  an  agreement  with  the  roller- 
maker  by  whieh  ho  shall  furnish  them  with  all  of  the 
rollers  needed  for  a  year  at  a  set  price  per  month.  In 
this  case  when  a  roller  crocks,  gets  hard  or  gets  old  it  is 
sent  to  the  roller-maker,  who  replaces  it.  A  freight  ele- 
vator or  lift  is  very  desirable  to  the  pressroom  if  it  is  in 
the  basement  below  the  street  Or  on  one  of  the  upper 
stories.  Paper  is  very  heavy,  and  there  are  many  other 
heavy  articlos  around  a  printing-office  which  render  it 
desirable  to  have  an  elevator.  Even  if  the  pressroom  is 
on  the  main  floor  there  is  much  work  for  the  elevator. 
Trucks  or  low,  heavy  wagons  to  bo  drawn  by  hand  are 
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very  useful  tor  tho  transportation  of  work.  They  should 
have  rubber  tires  to  the  wheels.  Presses  are  arranged 
as  near  to  the  windows  as  possible,  consistent  with  facil- 
ities in  handling  the  paper  and  going  around  the  ma 
chines.  The  ends  are  usually  against  the  windows,  their 
length  being  Across  the  room.  Suttlciant  alleyways  must 
he  allowed  for  the  paper,  both  when  received  and  when 
taken  away.  Inks  should  he  carefully  put  away  when 
no  longer  required,  the  covers  to  the  tubs,  barrels  or 
kegs  being  closed  over  to  prevent  the  admission  of  dust. 
Whon  opened  again  the  skin  which  forms  on  the  surface 
should  be  thrown  away,  as  it  cannot:  be  incorporated  'with 
the  rest  of  the  Ink,  forming  strings  and  chunks.  Here 
also  should  be  the  varnishes,  coarser  bronzes  and  dusting 
colors.  Expensive  inks  and  bronzes  should  "be  locked  up 
in  a  closet,  and  It  will  do  no  harm  to  lock  Tip  tho  Ordi- 
nary Inks  if  it  can  be  done.  A  well-organized  pressroom 
has  one  or  more  papeiMMitters,  very  likely  a  folding-ma- 
chine, and  possibly  a  mailing-machine.  These,  except 
the  paper-cutters,  are  really  no  part  of  the  pressroom, 
but  need  to  lie  cured  for  just  as  much  as  if  they  were. 
The  forcmun  of  the  room  usually  has  charge  of  tdie  whola 
of  them.  Ijirge  and  substantial  paper-cutters  are  of 
more  value  than  those  which  can  just  do  the  work, 

Tho  foreman  of  a  pressroom  is  responsible  for  all  of  its 
work.  Unless  under  other  directions,  he  receives  and 
receipts  for  paper,  examines  the  packages  to  see  whether 
the  quantity  and  quality  ordered  is  there,  and  in  like 
manner  receives  and  takes  care  of  all  inks,  curds  and 
other  materials.  When  a  job  ia  done,  or  when  enough 
is  finished  to  Justify  a  delivery,  he  notifies  tho  office  or 
bindery  and  turns  over  the  product  to  them.  If  directed 
to  do  up  tlie  packages  and  send  them  away  he  does  so, 
although  this  is  most  commonly  attended  to  by  the  ware- 
house department.  Ho  has  a  book  in  which  are  recorded 
the  quantities  of  paper  and  other  articles  received,  and 
the  amount  used  on  each  job  or  order  is  also  shown.  The 
latter  subtracted  from,  the  former  will  show  the  amount 
on  hand.  He  keeps  an  account  with  each  pTess,  showing 
the  number  of  impressions  taken  each  day  and  on  whose 
account.  This  in  the  first  place  ia  a  general  book  of  per- 
formance, m  follows ; 


sheet  is  sent  back  to  tlie  foreman,  who  inserts  it  in  his 
book,  From  this  cither  the  foreman  or  tho  manager  can 
tell  how  much  work  Campbell  No,  2  did  in  three  months, 
and  whether  in  the  time  it  was  employed  its  performance 
was  as  good  as  tlie  Cottrell  No.  1,  From  it  he  can  tell 
the  average  cost  of  his  presswork  as  compared  with  Its 
theoretical  coat ;  the  labor  executed  by  each  pressman 
and  feeder ;  tho  ■number  of  times  each  press  brake  down, 
and  in  fact  all  details.  They  can  be  summarised  In  many 
different  ways.  In  the  example  here  given  the  price  as 
set  down  is  the  employer's  price  to  his  customer,  but 
If  reduced  one-third  and  considered  as  the  cost  it  will 
equally  answer  the  purpose.  Each  week  or  month  the  ex- 
penses thus  found  should  be  added  together  in  the  count- 
rug-room,  with  the  charges  for  superintendence;,  heat, 
power,  insurance  and  all  other  miscellaneous  expenses 
and  compared  with  charges  for  the  work,  If  the  latter 
are  less  thun  the  former  this  portion  of  the  office  is  run- 
ning at  a  loss ;  if  on  an  equality  It  Is  also  losing,  tor  all  of 
the  money  charged  is  not  collected.  There  must  be  a 
considerable  surplus  in  order  to  make  any  profit.  The 
foreman  enters  tho  orders  which  he  receives  as  they  come 
in  and  notes  when  they  are  finished.  Ho  receives  these 
orders  usually  upon  his  tickets,  and  thou  he  indorses  them 
when  tliey  leave ;  but  he  must  also  enter  the  headings 
and  tima  m  a  book,  and  he  must  keep  a  wages-book. 

An  allowance  ought  always  to  be  made  by  a  pressman 
for  waste.  This  on  small  orders  should  not  be  less  than 
fl  per  cent.,  and  on  larger  orders  from  1%  to  2)^  per  cent. 
In  tlie  estimates  on  ink  where  there  is  a  separate  charge 
a  certain  quantity  must  be  left  for  waste,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  exactly  how  much  will  bo  used.  On  high- 
priced  ink  this  is  frequently  very  important,  as  a  pound 
or  nearly  that  will  be  left  on  the  rollers  and  in  the  foun- 
tain. Estimates  on  ink  are  comparatively  trustworthy 
when  common  bookwork  or  newspaper  work,  is  consid- 
ered, but  illustrated  newspapers  and  some  other  work 
sometimes  quadruple  tlie  other  amount.  A  pound  n 
token  is  not  unusual  on  some  of  these  oidens.  Colored 
inks  with  a  metallic  basis  aro  far  heavier  than  those  with 
a  vegetable  pigment  for  a  foundation.  Nothing  sur- 
passes black  ink  in  extending  power,   It  is  formed 
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This  schedule  should  he  on  a  large  sheet  of  ruled 
paper  with  enough  lines  and  subdivisions  upon  it  to  tell 
all  of  the  details  of  tlie  matter,  At  the  centre  of  this 
sheet,  up  and  down,  should  be  a  blank,  so  that  tlie  sliest 
can  bo  set  in  a  book  and  stitched  there,  On  tlie  loft  is 
this  table,  while  on  tho  right  are  blanks  for  other  details, 
as,  for  example,  the  name  of  the  pressman  and  feeder, 
the  length  of  time  stopped  from  accident  or  from  failure 
to  obtain  paper  or  suitable  iuk,  tlie  stoppage  through 
alterations  and  their  amount,  the  amount  to  do  charged 
against  overlay,  and  the  nature  of  any  accident  or  other 
circumstance  which  "will  account  for  greater  or  less  per- 
formances, This  is  completed  early  in  tlie  morning  and 
sent  to  the  counting-house,  whcTe  it  Is  examined  by  the 
manager,  If  he  indicates  any  alteration  lie  does  so  in 
red  ink ;  the  sehedulo  is  then  copied  by  the  bookkeeper 
into  Ilia  book  of  accounts  with  the  press,  and  the  original 


from  soot,  and  tho  blacker  tho  ink  is  the  less  it  weighs 
per  pound. 

Estimates  on  pressworlt  are  regulated  by  the  size, 
value  and  speed  of  the  press ;  the  wages  paid  to  press- 
men and  fecdm ;  the  quantity  of  the  paper  and  the  time 
given  to  its  preparation ;  the  value  of  the  Ink  or  bronwo 
used ;  time  given  to  overlays  and  making  ready ;  size 
and  nature  of  the  form  and  the  baste  required.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  TypothctEO  lately  made  a  report 
on  tlie  question  us  to  what  prices  should!*  charged.  It 
believes  that  a  small  eighth-medium  press  should  earn 
about  $5  a  day,  while  quarter  and  half  medium  presses 
should  earn  $6;  but  if  operated  by  experienced  press- 
men instead  of  boys  from  $  1".  SO  to  $  9  are  required.  Flat- 
cap,  medium  and  super-royal  drum  cylinders  with  boy 
feeders  should  oam  fid  a  day.  Stop-cylinders  of  this 
size  with  extra  pressmen  should  earn  $13  a  day.  So 
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should  ordinary  double-medium  (24  by  88)  and  double 
super-royal  (58  by  43),  either  drum  or  two-revolution 
machines,  costing  from  $3,000  to  $4,000.  Stop-cylin- 
ders of  these  sizes  on  tine  work  ought  to  earn  flfl  a  day. 
Double  Imperial  {B&  by  40)  and  all  machines  up  to  the 
size  30  by  54  should  earn  $15  a  day,  hut  Stop-cylinders 
$18  a  day.  The  largest  machines  (40  by  80  inches  and 
larger)  should  earn  not  less  than  $16  a  day.  When  ex- 
tra flue  'work  is  to  be  done  on  a  small  press,  and  tkia  press 
has  to  be  managed  by  a  workman  at  higher  wages  than 
is  usual  for  a  press  of  this  class,  the  rate  per  day  should 
he  proportionately  increased.  Papers  which  are  extra 
thin  and  hard  to  feed,  which  are  overcharged  with  elec- 
tricity when  delivered  to  the  pressroom,  which  are  of 
flimsy  fabric  and  difficult  to  handle,  should  be  at  an  ex- 
tra rate.  Coated  or  surfaced  papers  ought  also  to  be 
higher.  Cutting  of  overlays  in  advance  is  worth  seventy- 
five  cents  an  hour.  For  very  small  type  an  extra  charge 
should  be  made. 

In  the  selection  of  presses  for  a  new  office  it  ia  gener- 
ally best  to  have  them  all  of  one  kind  or  from  one  maker. 
Thus  the  men  get  thoroughly  accustomed  to  One  press 
and  know  what  tain  he  done  with  It,  When  there  are 
many  kinds  accidents  may  happen  on  one  which  the 
pressman  there  employed  will  not  exactly  knew  how  to 
rectify. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  present  day  in  this 
department  is  electricity.  The  paper  after  it  Teaches  the 
fly  shows  an  unwillingness  to  leave  it,  or  when  it  docs 
will  not  fall  squarely  and  evenly  in  its  place,  but  rubs 
over  the  surface,  thus  smutting  two  sheets.  Nothing 
certain  is  yet  known  as  to  its  management,  Three  plans 
have  been  tried.  One  is  to  have  wires  extend  through 
and  under  the  press,  drawing  off  the  electricity  as  soon  as 
it  is  generated ;  another  is  to  have  the  air  near  the  fly  dry 
and  not,  and  the  third  is  to  have  the  whele  pressroom 
moist,  somewhat  like  a  laundry.  Both  of  tho  latter  plana 
have  operated  well  under  some  circumstances,  and  the 
former  method  has  occasionally  effected  a  relief ;  but 
the  true  remedy  seems  to  be  to  got  the  paper  from  tho 
mill  in  a  non-electrical  condition.  Then  no  difficulties 
arise.  It  is  understood  that  many  of  the  paper-makers 
are  willing  to  make  such  contracts, 

PreaB-Stcme.^-The  stone  formerly  used  to  make  the 
bed  of  a  wooden  hand-press.  It  was  of  marble  or  pur- 
beck,  and  was  slightly  smaller  than  the  coffin  to  admit 
of  being  bedded  m.  This  was  done  with  sawdust  or 
paper,  and  enough  was  put  in  to  raise  it  a  little  higher 
titan  the  surface  of  tlie  coffin.  Its  width  would  have 
been  in  an  Ordinary  press  eighteen  inches,  and  its  length 
two  feet.  This,  it  must  he  recollected,  was  the  largest 
form  which  could  then  lie  printed,  the  size  being  about 
medium.  Two  pulls  had  to  be  taken,  the  platen  being 
only  13  by  10  inches. 

l-Vesne  (Jr.).— Press, 
PreflBB  a  Bras  (Fi\). — Hand-press, 
Presse  a  Dorer  (Fr.). — A  gold  stamping  or  emboss- 
ing press, 

Frease  a  P6dale  (Fr.). — A.  press  worked  by  foot- 
power. 

Presae  a,  Timbre  (Fr,), — Stamping-press, 
Preaaa  a  Traachefller  (Ft.).— Aq  edge-gilding 
press. 

Freesier  (Fr.).— A  pressman. 

Presslay  Blocks. — Blocks  of  wood  used  for  fining 
up  a  standing-press  when  there  are  not  enough  books. 

Pressing- Boards. — The  glazed  boards  which  are 
used  for  pressing  printed  sheets. 

PresBma.n, — Ono  who  labors  at  a  press;  the  work- 
man who  is  in  charge  of  a  press.  In  England  this  term 
is  applied  chiefly  to  a  hand-press  man,  the  workman  on 
a  power-press  being  called  a  machine-minder,  but  there 
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the  word  Is  also  applied  to  those  who  work  on  newspa- 
pers as  writers.  Ixl  this  sense  it  is  never  so  employed  In. 
America, 

Preflsmeiflter  (Ger.). — The  pressman. 

PreflawOrk. — The  work  executed  upon  a  press,  It 
consists  in  keeping  the  press  clean  and  in  order;  in  put- 
ting on  and  taking  off  forms ;  in  supplying  tlie  machine 
with  rollers  and  keeping  them  in  good,  condition ;  In 
having  the  proper  ink  and  in  putting  the  machine  in  mo- 
tion, supplying  It  with  paper  and  taking  away  the  print- 
ed result.  Presswork  also  implies  having  the  forms 
properly  mado  ready,  with  their  proper  underlays  and 
overlays,  and  in  fact  ovory  species  of  labor  which  relates 
to  the  press,  including  washing  the  forms.  The  erection 
or  removal  of  a  machine-press  is  not  properly  speaking 
a  part  of  presswork,  although  fifty  years  ago  when  cyl- 
inder presses  were  uncommon  it  might  have  been  deemed 
a  part  of  tlie  duty  of  the  pressman  when  needed.  At  the 
present  day  the  press  Is  erected  by  a  machinist,  who  tries 
it  and  sees  whether  ft  will  work  properly,  When  he 
finishes  the  work  of  the  preaaman  begins.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  work  done  upon  presses — One  of  posters, 
Common  newspapers  and  other  tilings,  in  which  little  at- 
tention is  paid  to  nicety,  and  the  other  where  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  got  good  results.  The  former  is  usually 
printed  with  soft  packing,  a  rubber  or  blanket  stretched 
against  the  cylindor,  and  tho  latter  with  hard  packing, 
when  between  the  metal  of  the  cylinder  thero  arc  only 
mill-board  and  paper.  Different  methods  are  required 
to  got  good  results  out  of  either  of  these,  and  a  knowl- 
edge ofhow  they  may  be  obtained  is  a  necessary  part  of 
a  pressman's  education.  Upon  either  of  these  packings 
there  may  be  a  necessity  of  applying  more  pressure  at 
some  particular  part,  and  tlie  workman  sliould  know  how 
to  do  this.  The  form  must  be  made  even,  so  that  the 
surface  shall  be  exactly  lovel,  which  is  dono  by  under- 
laying. He  must  also  see  that  the  rollers  are  in  proper 
condition  and  in  thoir  proper  places,  tho  supply  of  mk 
sufficient  and  everything  in  order.  For  tho  presswork 
the  pressman  in  charge  is  responsible.  He  may  not 
have  mode  tho  overlays,  but  if  ho  finds  anything  wrong 
about  them  he  must  call  the  attention  of  tlie  foreman  to 
what  he  has  discovered  j  if  he  himself  hns  prepared  the 
overlays  he  should  rectify  any  fault  afterwards  noted. 
A  pressman  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  Chi- 
cago usually  h  as  charge  of  two  Dresses.  In  some  towns 
he  takes  charge  of  three,  but  this  is  generally  regarded 
as  bad  policy.  Each  of  the  presses  has  a  boy  or  young 
man  as  feeder,  whose  duty  it  is  not  only  to  stroke  in  the 
sheets  but  to  do  all  other  work  he  is  told  to  perform.  In 
this  respect  he  is  exactly  like  a  laborer ;  his  occupation 
is  not  a  trade.  The  pressman,  on  the  contrary,  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  any  other  work  than  presswork  or 
that  which  facilitates  It.  He  cannot,  for  instance,  be  ex- 
pected to  take  care  of  a  steam-engine,  except  by  special 
agreement,  nor  to  deliver  work.  The  feeder,  if  a  boy  or 
man,  lifts  up  his  own  paper  upon  the  feed -board ;  if  a 
girl  this  labor  is  performed  for  her.  Whatever  maybe 
required  in  lifting,  cleaning,  handling  OT  moving  that 
is  within  the  feeder's  strength  sliould  bo  performed  by 
Iiim.  Much  of  the  time  of  the  pressman  is  taken  up  in 
seeing  whether  his  work  looks  properly,  whether  tlie 
sheets  have  too  much  or  too  little  color,  whether  the  roll- 
ers are  working  as  they  should,  and  whether  any  im- 
provement is  possible.  Should  he  discover  anything 
wrong,  as,  for  Instance,  that  some  of  his  paper  Is  not  cut 
squarely,  he  should  report  the  matter  to  the  foreman.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  foreman  as  often  sis  possible  to  sco  that 
the  work  is  up  to  the  standard  which  has  bom  given,  and 
for  this  purpose  ho  should  continually  be  inspecting  the 
performance  of  the  presses.  Details  respecting  many  of 
the  points  of  presswork  will  be  found  under  the  names 
of  the  presses,  as  well  as  under  Makes  a  Bjcadt,  Over- 
laying, Rollers  and  Underlaying.  Bee  also  Press 
Eind  Pressroom. 
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Prestonioji  MacMie. — An  English  rotary  ma- 
chine adapted  for  newspaper  work  and  equally  available 
for  typo  or  stereotype  platoa. 

Prices. — The  old  prices  of  articles  used  by  printers 
are  given  In  Stower's  Printers'  Grammar,  issued  in  1308, 
A  frame  was  worth  £1  4s.;  cases,  14s.  per  pair  ;  great 
primer  and  above,  3s,  2d,  per  pound  ;  English  and  pica, 
2s.  4d.;  long  primer,  2s.  3d.;  brevier,  4s. ;  nonpareil,  7s.; 
diamond,  13s.:  two-line  bourgeois  nod  above,  plain,  3s, ; 
two-line  nonpareil,  4s,  fld, ;  two-lino  brevier  and  above, 
open,  6a.;  two-line  nonpareil,  open,  7s. ;  script,  4b.;  mu- 
sic, 8a, ;  orientals  and  flower;,  double  the  price  of  the 
body ;  wood  type,  six  to  eight  Hue,  3d.  each  letter ;  tea- 
line.  4d. ;  fourteen-llne,  Cd,;  twenty-line,  9d, ;  thirty- 
line,  Is. ;  and  forty-lioCj  Is.  4d.  Four-to-pica  leads were 
Is.  lfld.  per  pound;  six-to-pica,  3(9.;  eight-to-pica,  4s.; 
and  fourteen-to-piea,  10s.  Octavo  galleys  were  Is.; 
quarto  galleys,  ls.M.;  composing-sticks,  8s.  fld.;  double 
pica  reglet  per  dozen,  3s.;  English  reglot,  3s.  Sd. ;  and 
nonpareil  the  same.  Bide  and  foot  sticks  were  from 
Is.  Bd.  to  3s.  per  dozen ;  quoins,  Ids.  per  thousand ; 
Toyal  chases,  £l  14s.  per  pair:  demy,  £1  lis.  6d.:  royal 
letter-board,  6s,;  common  size  printing-press  (wood), 
£81 ;  foolscap,  £31 ;  Stanhope  press  by  Walter,  £78 
10e.  ;  by  Shield,  £63 ;  printing-Ink,  all  prices,  all  for 
black,  no  colored  being  included,  beginning  at  Is,  4d. 
per  pound  and  rising  to  10ft,  <5d,;  book-press  and  bar, 
£E  Ba.,  and  with  Iron  screw,  £18  13a. 

Prima. — The  first  word  of  a  sheet.  The  ending  of 
one  slgnuture  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  is  always 

p,  w, 

shown  on  the  copy  by  a  mark  [which  indicates  both  this 
f  not  and  the  number  of  the  puge  us  above,    The  next 
signature  will  be  G  and  tlie  page  will  be  87. 
>  Prima  Prove  (Ital),— First  proof. 
Prime  (Ft.  and  GJer,), — The  prima, 
PrlmeblAtt  (Grer.).— The  first  sheet  of  a  book. 
Primentatfel  (Gkr.),— The  list  of  signatures, 
Prince  Of  Wales  Note-Paper.— A  siao  of  writ 
lug-paper  used  in  England,  i}4  lj7  3  inches. 

Princeton  Press. — A  press  made  in  Princeton, 
N .  J.,  by  John  T.  Boblnson  before  the  Civil  War,  The 
bed  was  stationary,  and  a  revolving  cylinder  traveled 
over  the  form,  movod  by  geared  wheels  at  the  end, 

Print, — 1,  The  impression  from  an  engraving,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  engraving  itself.  A  print  may  be 
in  good  or  had  condition ;  it  may  be  from  wood  or  from 
steel,  or  any  other  material  and  in  any  form.  It  must, 
however,  be  printed.  %,  That  which  is  printed,  in  dis- 
tinction from  that  written,  painted  or  spoken ;  "  His 
writing  was  as  plain  as  print."  "  Out  of  print "  signifies 
that  booksellers  no  longer  publish  a  certain  book  ami 
that  they  do  not  keep  it  in  Stock.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  it  would  be  lord  to  get. 

Printer. — 1.  One  who  follows  the  occupation  of  a 
printer,  cither  as  a  workman  or  an  employer.  A  practi- 
cal printer  is  one  who  knows  how  to  do  with  his  own 
hands  the  work  of  a  printing-office,  A  printer  may  be 
either  a  compositor  or  a  pressman.  Bom  are  printers, 
end  one  has  no  right  to  claim  this  title  more  than  the 
other.  It  would  not  have  been  thought  necessary  to  In- 
sert this  latter  explanation  only  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
frequently  wrongly  used  by  uneducated  workmen.  A 
printer  who  works  for  leas  than  the  recognized  rates  is 
called  a  "rat,"  and  those  who  thus  work  are  said  to  be 
"  ratting,"  This  is  regarded  as  a  term  of  great  oppro- 
brium among  printers.  A  non-union  man  or  a  man  who 
fights  the  union  is  not  necessarily  a  rot.  Organizations 
Of  printers  in  the  United  States  are  known  as  unions  and 
In  Great  Britain  as  societies.  Thus,  one  who  docs  not 
belong  to  them  ib  a  non-union  or  non-society  man.  Such 
men  sometimes  speak  of  their  places  of  work  as 1 '  free  " 


offices,  as  any  One  is  free  to  work  in  them.  2.  In  Eng- 
lish dally  newspapers,  the  foreman,  who  in  book  offices 
is  known  as  the  oversoer. 

Printer's  Devil. — A  term  often  applied  to  the  jun- 
ior apprentice  in  a  printing-office,  ifceDEvn, 

Printer's  Joiner. — One  who  makes  cases,  stands, 
reglet,  furniture,  &c,  for  printers. 

Printer's  Beam. — A  perfect  ream  of  518  sheets. — 
Jaeoii. 

Printers'  Marks. — In  olden  times  many  printers 
had  their  own  particular  emblems,  and  were  identified 
by  these  mui'ks.  The  subject  is  very  interesting ;  but  is 
too  long  to  be  entered  into  fully  in  a  concise  work  liko 
this.   See  Devices,  Pjuhteeb'. 

Printery-— A  term  applied  to  a  printing-office. 

Pri^rting1. — The  art  of  Impressing  types,  covered 
with  ink,  upon  paper  or  other  smooth  substances,  This 
definition  really  belongs  to  letter-press  printing,  other 
kinds  of  printing  modifying  it  considerably .  It  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  construct  an  explanation  which  shall 
embrace  all  that  it  should  embody  and  no  more  than  it 
ought,  as  stamping  in  clay  and  impressions  in  metal  with 
steel  dies  are  not  printing,  although  they  are  impressions. 
Printing  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  Typo- 
graphic printing  with  type,  wood-engravings  and  elec- 
trotypes depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  linos  printed  are 
raised  lines ;  that  upon  them  ink  is  deposited,  and  that 
pressure  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  from  above  removes  most 
of  the  Ink  and  deposits  it  upon  the  paper.  Incised  print- 
ing, generally  known  as  copperplate  or  steel-plate  print- 
ing, is  where  furrows  or  scratches  are  made  upon  the 
face  of  a  plate  of  polished  metal.  Into  these  ink  is  de- 
posited, the  part  which  is  left  during  inking  upon  the 
surface  being  wiped  away  before  the  impression  is  taken. 
Pressure  upon  the  paper  which  is  laid  upon  the  plate 
forces  it  Into  all  of  the  furrows,  and  the  result  is  a  very 
Sharp  and  Clean  impression.  The  third  kind  of  printing 
Is  the  chemical  or  lithographic,  Upon  the  surface  of  the 
stone  rests  a  drawing  made  with  greasy  ink.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  stone  is  moistened  with  water.  The  Ink 
used  for  each  impression  adheres  to  the  greasy  drawing, 
but  is  repelled  by  the 
water.  When  the  press- 
ure is  applied  the  ink 
leaves  the  stone  and  ad- 
heres to  the  paper.  Lith- 
ography is  fully  treated 
under  that  head,  and  in 
this  article  little  will  be 
given  besides  a  general 
description  of  letter-press 
printfng,  every  topic  be- 
ing more  fully  dwelt 
Upon  elsewhere. 

The  Assyrians  attained 
to  a  Species  of  printing 
somewhat  similar  to  the 
blind-tooling  of  a  book- 
binder. Letters,  pictures 
and  arbitrary  signs  were 
impressed  upon  the  sur- 
face of  soft  clay  which 
■was  afterwards  baked. 
They  wei^e  skillful  In  this 
art,  and  succeeded  in 
making  their  tablets  and 
cylinders  with  neatness 
and  permanence.  The 
Egyptians  used  stamps 
for  like  purposes.  In 

China  printing  from  raised  surfaces  was  invented  nearly 
a  thousand  years  ago,  and  before  Gutenberg  or  the  al- 
leged If  ester  were  in  existence  the  Chinese  art  had  been 
introduced  into  Japan.  The  desire  of  the  multitude  to 
have  an  innocent  amusement  led  to  the  stenciling  and 
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printing  of  playing-cards  in  tho  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  religious  primers  and  children's  books 
were  multiplied  by  the  same  agencies.  The  invention 
of  printers  ink  and  the  comparative  ease  with  whieh 
paper  could  be  obtained  In  the  fifteenth  century  only 
needed  to  be  supplemented  by  the  invention  of  movable 
metal  types.  This  was  accomplished  some  time  between 
1440  and  1450,  and  printed  impressions  from  the  types 
thus  inside  are  still  in  existence  and  are  much  sought  for, 
their  dates  being  at  various  times  since  1450.  Tho  work 
was  rude ;  in  many  examples  it  waa  badly  exeeuted. 
After  1463  printing  spread  rapidly  all  over  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Italy  was  for  many  years  the  chief  seat  of 
productive  industry  In  this  line,  Germany  being  second 
and  France  third  \  but  within  a  hundred  years  tha  art 
was  known  everywhere  in  Europe,   At  first  the  press 
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was  no  more  than  the  ordinary  wine-press ;  but  very  soon, 
or  possibly  almost  at  onee,  a  movable  bed  was  adopted, 
together  with  a  frisket.  No  change  waa  adopted  for 
many  years,  when  Wlllem  Blaew,  a  map-maker  of  Am- 
stenlfl.nit  made  n  number  of  improvements.  This  re- 
mained the  standard  for  presses  until  1803,  when  Lord 
Stanhope  introduced  iron  instead  of 'wood  as  a  material, 
and  made  many  other  changes.  Lntcr  improved  forms 
were  brought  forwnxd,  including  the  dymer,  Washing- 
ton and  Smitn  presses  in  America,  and  the  Albion  in 
England,  which  have  maintained  their  hold  until  the 
present  time  on  much  work,  but  which  have  been  super- 
seded to  a  large  extent  by  machine-presses,  Improve- 
ment in  type-foundhig  began  very  early.  The  original 
sizes  were  large  ones,  i>ut  printing  hud  not  been  carried 
on  very  long  before  long  primer  and  brevier  ceased  to  be 
Hie  smallest:  sizes  of  type,  and  nonpareil  was  introduced. 
Type  was  originally  cast  by  the  printers  themselves,  and 
it  a  sort  was  missing  or  deficient  new  letters  could  be 
cast  at  Once,  while  irdundanfc  Sorts  supplied  the  metal 
if  nothing  else  was  ut  hand.  Italic  and  small  capitals 
were  Boon  added,  and  Chur Miters  were  out  for  Greek, 
Syriac,  Coptic  and  many  other  languages  which  used 
neither  the  Roman  nor  tho  Fraktur  letters.  With  the 
increase  of  the  art  and  the  greater  size  of  the  establish- 
ment* the  trade  becamo  subdivided,  and  improvements 
were  introduced  into  each  department.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago  most  of  the  rules  under  which  Eng- 
lish and  American  printers  work,  in  regard  to  style  and 
form,  bad  been  evolved  and  were  In  use  in  England, 
Paper,  the  prime  necessity  of  the  Calling,  was  known 
several  centuries  before  it  waa  necessary  to  employ  it  in 
printing,  but  it  was  very  course  and  imperfect  in  texture. 
Baskcrvillc,  a  printer  of  Birmingham,  who  had  been  in 
earlier  life  a  japanner,  introduced  the  plan  of  hot  press- 
ing the  sheets.  Cold  pressing  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  known  previously.  By  iot  pressing  much  gloss 
could  be  given  to  the  surface.  The  first  great  improve- 
ment in  the  manufacture  of  paper  was  in  1774,  when 
chlorine  waa  discovered,  making  it  pOssiblo  to  manufact- 
ure white  paper  from  rags  which  were  not  white.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  century  tho  Fourdriuier  machine 
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come  into  operation,  by  which  the  process  of  paper-mak- 
ing was  immensely  accelerated.  Larger  sheets  could  be 
made,  and  prices  of  the  finished  product  were  far  less 
than  before.  Successive  improvements  have  carried  this 
machine  to  a  very  high  stage  of  perfection. 

Not  far  from  the  year  1400  ink,  another  necessity  for 
the  printer,  was  first  made  with  boiled  linseed-oil  or  some 
equivalent  material  mixed  with  a  pigment.  Ail  Inks  be- 
fore that  day  were  admixtures  of  a  pigment  with  water. 
Other  substances,  such  as  vinegar,  might  liave  been  in- 
troduced, but  they  were  only  secondary  to  the  water  and 
coloring  matter.  The  first  ink  was  made  with  much  care, 
but  it  afterwards  deteriorated,  and  in  most  countries  the 
period  between  1710  and  1340  showed  a  very  inferior 
quality.  Modern  improvements  have  changed  the  kind 
of  product,  that  now  used  being  much  more  easily  han- 
dled, better  mixed  and  drying  more  cjiiick- 
ly.  Very  few  improvements  were  discov- 
ered in  any  of  the  arts  of  the  bookmaker 
until  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  At  that  time  every  European 
country  and  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
had  printing-presses  in  operation ;  but 
there  were  few  elsewhere.  Since  1800, 
however,  every  department  has  changed 
its  procedures.  The  ait  has  become  pop- 
ularized ;  its  processes  have  been  quick- 
ened, and  the  audiences  to  which  It  ap- 
peals have  been  greatly  enlarged.  The 
earliest  hooka  were  those  on  theology,  law 
and  medicine.  A  hundred  years  elapsed 
before  popular  works  were  Common, 
newspapers  began  later.  Originally  they 
contained  very  little  matter  of  interest; 
but  the  Napoleonic  wars  resulted  in  a  great  change  in 
those  of  France  and  England,  Journals  likewise  became 
more  numerous  elsewhere.  When  the  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper  were  available  swifter  and 
stronger  presses  were  required.  The  latter  could  be  ob- 
tained by  the  employment  of  iron  as  the  material  for 
construction :  but  celerity  demanded  an  entirely  new  con- 
struction, Tliis  was  given  by  Konig,  an  ingenious  (Jer^ 
man,  who  in  1814  printed  the  London  Times  on  a  press 
of  fiU  contrivance.  Other  engineers  attacked  the  same 
problem,  and  in  ten  years  a  great  variety  of  flat-bed  cyl- 
inder presses  had  been  invented.  In  18243  they  were  in- 
troduced into  Germany,  and  shortly  after  into  France.  In 
America  flat-bed  presses  effecting  an  impression  similar 
to  the  hand-press  were  in  use  in  Boston  and  New  York  as 
early  as  132-3 ;  but  it  was  not  until  182G  or  1838  that  a  cyl- 
inder press  was  employed  on  tills  side  of  the  water.  At 
about  the  Same  time  rollers  made  of  a  com  position  of  glue 
and  molasses  were  substituted  for  the  balls  which  hod 
been  employed  for  the  four  previous  centuries.  Roads, 
which  until  1800  had  been  in  a  terrible  condition  in  all  Eu- 
ropean countries  except  France,  began  to  be  constructed 
much  better  everywhere ;  steamboats  were  in  use  after 
1807,  and  railroads  came  twenty  years  later.  These  im- 
provements placed  tho  rural  population  of  each  country 
in  close  connection  with  its  cities  and  enabled  publishers 
to  deliver  their  hooks  and  newspapers  with  case.  News- 
papers increased  very  rapidly.  In  1S00  thero  wore  prob- 
ably not  a  thousand  different  journals  published  in  the 
wliole  world ;  it  is  believed  that  there  aits  now  nearly 
fifty  thousand.  The  close  competition  between  printers 
and  publishers  compelled  each  to  make  every  effort  to 
increase  the  quality  of  the  out-turn  at  a  given  price,  or 
to  Increase  the  production  at  a  lower  price,  .Printers 
had  larger  establishments,  and  their  trade  became  sub- 
divided. It  was  common  seventy  years  ago  to  find  ex- 
pert pressmen  who  were  at  the  same  time  expert  com- 
positors ;  now  no  one  professes  to  be  equally  skillful  in 
each  department,  and  most  men  only  know  one  of  them, 
Even  these  classes  are  subdivided.  Compositors  are  job- 
bers, news  hands  and  book  hands.  Many  have  never 
worked  in  moro  than  one  line.    The  ait  of  lithography 
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began  in  Germany  about  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  has 
made  great  strides  since  1825.  Letter-press  printers  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  very  much  work  can  he  better  done 
by  this  process  than  by  their  own,  Between  twenty  and 
thirty  years  ago  machinery  was  invented  which  would 
enable  the  lithographer  to  execute  his  prosswork  at  a 
greatly  accelerated  rate,  and  since  that  time  a  great  deal 
hits  been  done  in  competition  with  type-printers.  In 
poster  portraits,  for  instance,  lithography  has  a  monop- 
oly. The  colors  which  are  used  by  it  vary  from  seven,  to 
fifteen  on  ordinary  work,  hut  double  and  even  triple  this 
on  some  occasions,  A  great  change  has  been  visible  this 
century  in  copperplate  printing.  Copper  itself  Is  rarely 
used,  steel  being  substituted.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  last 
century  almost  till  engravings  Of  merit  were  made  by 
this  method ;  but  the  blocks  of  Bewick  showed  that 
many  engravings  could  bo  executed  as  well  upon  wood 
as  upon  copper,  and  the  Improvements  In  presses,  en- 
abling larger  and  more  delicately  executed  work  to  be 
printed  without  crushing  or  slurring,  havo  brought  for- 
ward what  is  really  a  now  art.  The  prints  taken  from 
them  hove  a  softness,  clearness  and  delicacy  previously 
unequalcd,  together  with  great  strength  and  power. 
Copper  and  stool  engraving  havo  been  comparatively 
neglected,  except  in  bank-notes  and  similar  evidences 
of  indebtedness.  Here  the  utmost  care  is  displayed  in 
engraving  and  printing.  Portraits  as  well  as  maps  are 
frequently  made  on  copper  or  steel ;  but  there  is  little 
general  commercial  use  for  the  art  in  America,  and  com- 
paratively little  elsewhere.  Most  printing  of  copper- 
plate work  la  executed  In  the  same  manner  as  it  was  done 
three  centuries  ago,  processes  being  the  same.  A  new 
art  which  enters  largely  into  printing  of  the  present  day, 
and  which  lias  very  seriously  interfered  with  wood-en- 
graving, is  process  engraving.  In  this  the  action  of  light 
reproduces  the  lines  of  a  drawing  or  the  closest  details 
or  a  photograph.  It  is  very  much  cheaper  than  any  of 
the  other  reproductive  arts,  and  gives  every  part  with 
the  closest  accuracy.  This  method  was  unknown  in 
18flS ;  it  began  to  be  considerably  used  twenty  years  ago, 
but  is  new  everywhere  an  indispensable  adjunct  in  print- 
ing. Many  processes  and  varieties  are  known.  Stereo- 
typing, or  a  method  of  bringing  together  types  in  a  solid 
mass,  of  making  a  cast  from  a  page,  has  now  been  known 
for  about  two  hundred  years,  wed  in  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century  produced  stereotypes  Substantially  as 
they  are  still  made,  although  not  with  the  improved  ap- 
pliances ancl  methods  now  known ;  but  the  opposition  of 
workmen  and  the  covert  antagonism  of  employers  ren- 
dered his  labors  nugatory.  About  1800  Lord  Stanhope, 
who  had  spent  considerable  money  in  attempting  to  solve 
anew  the  problem,  began  making  plates.  His  method 
superseded  that  of  Didot  in  France,  and  was  introduced 
into  Germany  before  1830,  It  was  a  great  step  forward. 
It  was  improved  in  America,  but  the  plaster  process  has 
since  been  entirely  superseded  by  electrotyping.  Pager 
somewhat  like  a  pulp  was  introduced  as  a  material  for 
a  matrix,  on  the  newspapers  of  London  and  New  York 
about  XSHSu.  It  possessed  the  quality  of  bending  without 
breaking.  It  could  therefore  be  hiken  from  a  flat  form, 
curved  as  it  should  be,  and  then  have  the  metal  poured 
upon  it,  producing  a  cylindrical  plate.  This  is  indis- 
pensable in  printing  daily  newspapers.  Electrotyping 
has  been  in  use  on  some  objects  for  more  than  seventy 
years,  but  experiments  wore  made  more  than  fifty  years 
ago  with  it  in  relation  to  type.  In  1843  a  hook  was  print- 
ed in  New  York  with  electrotyped  cats,  but  the  art  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  introduced  before  1849  or 
lf!50.  The  galvanic  process  enables  the  finest  details  U> 
be  followed,  and  Its  use  for  such  purposes  has  cnablod 
it  to  drive  its  sister  ait  completely  out.  No  printing- 
office  requires  two  different  sete  of  apparatus  producing 
on  general  work  substantially  the  samo  result. 

The  great  cheapening  of  paper  in  the  countries  of 
Europe  and  America  seventy  and  eighty  years  ago  not 
only  accelerated  the  newspaper  press,  but  gave  a  great 


impulse  to  book  publishing.  Many  more  books  were 
printed,  and  men  who  did  nothing  except  write  them, 
although  not  of  commanding  genius,  became  common. 
Schools  were  established  everywhere  in  America,  and 
many  more  -were  instituted  in  England.  "The  school- 
master was  abroad/'  and  his  pupils  required  knowledge. 
This  they  were  afforded  by  Brougham,  Lindner,  Knight 
and  others.  The  machine-press  was  used  on  these  works, 
and  the  opportune  discovery  that  cloth  stretchedover 
pasteboard  made  a  covering  good  enough  for  ordinary 
books  reduced  the  cost  of  binding  to  one-third.  Edi- 
tion binderies  became  common.  The  publisher  no  longer 
relied  upon  wealthy  or  aristocratic  families  as  his  solo 
purchasers,  but  his  Docks  were  sold  everywhere.  They 
were  made  more  attractive  by  wood-cuts,  and  the  cost  of 
reccmposttion  was  done  away  with  by  the  use  of  stereo- 
typing, Another  form  in  which  publishing  is  differently 
conducted  from  that  which  existed  in  the  early  years  of 
the  century  Is  in  the  preparation  of  polygraphs  or  of  en- 
cyclopaedias and  dictionaries.  These  were  infrequent 
during  the  reign  of  George  LIT. ;  they  are  now  numerous. 
The  subscription-book  trade  has  become  large  and  so  has 
the  production  of  magazines. 

Of  all  fcho  influences,  however,  which  have  increased 
the  demand  for  the  printing  art  the  greatest  is  the  mul- 
tiplication of  newspapers.  It  was  to  aid  the  London 
Times  in  getting  out  its  edition  quickly  that  the  first 
succossf id  power-press  was  made,  and  it  Was  by  news- 
papers that  demands  were  made  for  a  still  quicker  press 
and  for  the  use  of  steam  as  a  motive  power.  In  tins  the 
newspaper  just  mentioned  took  a  very  important  and 
lionorable  part,  Its  enterprise  and  its  great  wealth  gave 
it  means  to  conduct  experiments,  and  it  was  in  its  office 
that  many  improvements  were  flist  introduced.  In  some, 
as  in  rotary  presses,  it  happened  by  circumstances  to  be 
second,  although  endeavoring  to  be  first.  The  successive 
improvements  on  newspapers  were  tlio  porfectlng-press, 
the  two-feeder,  the  four-feeder,  the  type-revolving  rotary 
and  the  web  press,  the  latter  having  been  made  possible 
by  the  use  of  stereotyped  cylinders.  No  daily  paper  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  probably  printed  more  than 
two  thousand  copies  a  day ;  one  in  France  now  much  ex- 
ceeds half  a  million,  and  a  large  and  amply  filled  one  in 
London  passes  beyond  a  Quarter  of  a  million.  The  rev- 
enue derived  from  the  sales  and  the  advertisements  has 
permitted  the  employment  of  experts  in  the  manufacture 
of  all  appliances,  and  has  much  stimulated  invention.  A 
problem  with  which  American  newspapers  are  now  en- 
gaged is  the  production  of  engravings  in  several  colors 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  copies  an  hour. 
Such  printing  has  already  been  done,  but  without  good 
results  artistically.  One  effect  of  the  growth  of  news- 
papers has  been  that  a  new  occupation  has  been  created 
in  connection  with  it — that  of  writing  every  day  for  im- 
mediate publication.  Many  of  those  persons  who  do 
this  also  devote  considerable  time  to  the  preparation  of 
books,  so  that  both  the  book  publishers  and  the  news- 
papers have  now  sufficient  assistants  of  ability  to  meet 
their  heeds.  When  Jeffrey  was  conducting  the  Edin- 
burgh Beview  seventy-five  years  ago  he  had  consider- 
able difficulty  in  finding  writers ;  that  difficulty  no  longer 
exists.  Another  result  of  the  increase  of  printing  In 
newspapers  has  been  the  creation  of  newsdealers  and 
advertising  agents. 

Until  about  1830  very  little  was  known  in  America 
about  what  we  now  term  job-work,  and  still  less  else- 
where. AH  tradesmen's  bills  were  carefully  written  out ; 
business  cards,  if  there  was  a  necessity  for  having  them, 
were  engraved,  and  all  of  the  various  small  work  of  the 
i  ob  printer  was  unknown .  Punch-cutters  had,  however, 
begun  engraving  what  is  now  known  as  fancy  letter,  and 
each  succeedingdecado  saw  a  great  increase  in  the  nuni- 
ber  of  styles.  When  small  presses  came  into  vogue  an 
easy  method  of  printing  earns  and  circulars  was  avail- 
able, and  about  1853  colored  inks  began  to  be  regularly 
manufactured,    There  thus  grew  up  a  class  of  work  of 
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great  beauty  judged  by  former  standards,  to  execute 
which  only  certain  men  were  available.  With  this  small 
work  were  associated  pamphlets,  circulars  and  reading 
matter  in  the  form  of  books,  but  intended  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  personal  interests.  Originally  all  Jobs 
were  executed  in  connection  with  newspapers,  the  owner 
of  the  newspaper  also  conducting  the  job  office ;  but 
when  newspapers  began  to  assume  their  present  great 
proportions  it  was  seen  that  equal  Care  could  not  bo  ex- 
ercised over  each,  and  that  therefore  the  job  offices  might 
better  be  parted  with.  In  all  villages  which  have  passed 
beyond  a  thousand  inhabitants  there  is  generally  a  job 
office ;  small  cities  have  several,  and  larger  ones  have  at 
least  one  office  to  every  three  thousand  population,  Sev- 
eral of  these  in  the  United  States  employ  in  their  various 
departments  over  five  hundred  hands  each ;  one  employs 
nearly  a  thousand.  The  work  is  complex  beyond  de- 
scription, and  every  effort  has  been  made  by  those  who 
supply  them  -with  tools,  machinery  or  other  things  to  im- 
prove them  and  give  them  variety.  More  variation  has 
been  made  in  Such  articles  within  thirty-five  years  than 
in  the  whole  previous  history  of  the  art. 

One  of  the  improvements  which  have  not  yet  become 
of  much  commercial  importance  is  in  regard  to  the 
method  of  setting  type.  Formerly  every  type  was  labori- 
ously plocad  in  the  stick  by  Imad,  Now  machines,  oper- 
ated with  keyboards  and  struck  like  pianos,  do  this  labor 
very  much  more  quickly  and  at  very  much  less  cost  than 
formerly,  The  first  machine  used  for  any  extent  of  time 
was  the  Ml  telle],  which  was  employed  about  lBflB,  but 
there  has  been  a  continual  succession  ever  since.  The 
letters  are  either  dropped  into  a  channel  or  thoir  matrices 
are  brought  together  and  a  solid  line  is  cast  from  them. 
Nearly  throe  hundred!  machines  of  all  kinds  are  now  in 
use  in  America,  and  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  soon  exceed  a  thousand,  These  im- 
provements are  not  known  in  the  United  States  alone, 
hut  are  found  in  all  countries,  A  device  produced  In 
Germany,  which  proves  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  printer, 
will  before  a.  great  time  be  in  use  in  Chicago,  in  Mel- 
bourne  and  in  Edinburgh. 

A  summary  of  the  progress  of  printing  in  tho  Ukited 
BtAIkS  will  be  given  under  that  head,  and  much  will  be 
found  respecting  its  general  history  elsewhere  Fcrhaps 
tho  most  marked  feature  of  the  changes  of  the  last  cen- 
tury has  been  the  groat  increase  in  importance  of  Amer- 
ica in  this  respect.  Little  printing  was  executed  in  the 
United  States  in  1793;  less  probably  than  in  Ilolland, 
Denmark  or  Bavaria  at  the  same  time.  It  long  ago 
passed  by  all  of  those  countries,  more  printing  being 
now  executed  in  each  of  several  States  of  the  Union  thun 
in  either  of  them.  In  its  totality  more  printing  is  done 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Germany,  France  or  Eng- 
land. More  capital  is  employed ;  more  men  are  given 
work  •  more  sheets  are  printed.  Our  great  production 
is  in  four  branches — newspapers,  magazines,  Job  print- 
ing and  school-books.  In  the  first  oncT  third  of  these  the 
quantity  executed  is  probably  double  that  of  any  other 
land.  In  books  of  special  knowledge  wo  are,  however, 
still  far  behind  the  presses  of  England  and  Germany. 

Details  of  various  matters  relating  to  the  growth  and 
improvement  of  the  art  will  be  found  under  each  of  the 
technical  heads,  but  more  particularly  under  Ihvention 
of  Pbtnttno  and  Tyfckhiaphy,  the  last  being  intended 
to  contain  any  new  matter  in  reference  to  the  origin  of 
the  calling.  'For  an  explanation  of  the  way  the  art  is 
now  divided  and  carried  on  see  PnmTT«G-Oi'l',ies!. 

The  principal  practical  books  of  reference  for  printers 
in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  business  are  as  follows,  the 
more  important  historical  works  being  Indicated  by  a 
Star  and  the  practical  ones  by  a  dagger :  *Moxon's  Me- 
chaniek  Exercises,  London,  1630 ;  *8mith's  Printer's 
Grammar,  I<ondon,  17S3;  *Encyclop()Wiia  Britannica, 
ninth  edition,  article  Typography  ;  invention  of  Print- 
ing, by  Theodore  h.  tfe  Vinne,  New  Tort,  1878 ;  *Lifo 
of  William  Oaxton,  by  William  Eladcs,  London,  1876 ; 


*History  of  Printing,  by  Isaiah  Thomas,  Worcester,  1810 ; 
Stowcr*s  Printer's  Grammar,  London,  1808 ;  Adams's 
Typograpma,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  1635  tilllSSO; 
*-Wypographfa,  by  Thomas  Curson  Hansard,  London, 
1SH& ;  *History  of  Newspapers,  by  Frederick  Hudson, 
New  York,  1872 ;  *Census  of  1880,  monograph  upon 
newspapers,  by  8.  N.  D.  North ;  -fTypogropbia,  by  J. 
Johnson,  London,  18S4;  American  Printer,  by  Thomas 
MaeKellar,  Philadelphia,  various  dates  since  18&6 ; 
Printer's  Grammar,  by  Thomas  Lynch,  Cincinnati, 
858 ;  jPractical  Printing,  by  John  Southward,  London, 
1863 ;  {Dictionary  of  Printing,  by  John  Savage,  London, 
1843 ;  *fAmerican  Encyclopaedia  of  Printing,  by  J.  Lu- 
ther Rlngwalt  and  Jessie  E&ngwalt,  Philadelphia,  1873 ; 
Printers' vocabulary,  by  Charles  Thomas  Jacobi,  Lon- 
don, 1888 ;  fPunctuntlon,  by  Henry  Beadnell  London, 
1835;  fPunctuation,  by  John  Wilson.  Cambridge,  1871 ; 
^Printer's  Prico-List,  by  Theodore  L.  Pe  Thine,  New 
York,  1873 ;  Process  Engraving,  by  W.  T.  Wilkinson, 
London,  1800 ;  f Process  Engraving, by  C.  Schr&ubstadt- 
er,  Jr.,  St,  Louis,  1861 ;  fLa  Compositeur,  paT  0.  Daupe- 
ley  Gouverneur,  Paris,  1880 ;  *tDictionnairo  Typo-Lith- 
ographlque,  par  Henry  J.  Tucker,  Paris,  1883-1866  ; 
flirustrirte  Encyklopiidle  der  Graphlschen  Kftnste, 
von  Alexander  Waldo w,  Leipslc,  1884 ;  *Illustrirte 
Geschichte  der  Buchdruckerkunst,  von  Karl  Faulmann, 
Vienna,  1882 ;  J  Rules  and  Usages  of  the  Trado,  published 
by  the  Typothetae,  New  York.,  18DS ;  PimtU^Machines 
and  Machine-Printing,  by  Frederick  J,  F,  Wilson,  Lon- 
don, 1880 ;  -fHnndtjuch  der  Buchdruckerkunst,  von  J.  H. 
Bachmann,  Weimar,  1876;  Manuale  di  Tipografia,  da 
Giulio  Pozzoli,  Milan,  1801 ;  Handbuch  der  Buchdmck- 
erkunst,  von  Cari  August  Fmnke,  Welmur,  1886 ;  Elec- 
trotyping  and  Stereotyping,  by  Frederick  J .  F.  Wilson, 
London,  1881. 

Prlnting'-HOTiB©. — An  ancient  term  for  a  printing- 
office. 

Printing  in  Colors- — By  color  a  printer  under- 
stands einery  other  hue,  tint  or  pigment  than  black. 
Even  white  to  him  is  a  color.  It  has  long  been  very 
desirable  to  discover  some  method  of  handling  colors  so 
that  they  may  he  printed  without  a  largely  increased 
expense,  thus  diversifying  the  work.  Much  more  fine 
printing  would  undoubtedly  be  executed  if  this  difficulty 
could  bo  conquered.  The  early  printers  left  a  blank 
space  at  the  beginning  of  chapters  for  initial  letters, 
which  were  afterwards  painted  In  by  some  skillful  hand. 
These  black  and  heiivy  pages  were  much  improved  by 
this  practice.  After  a  httle  the  letters  were  printed  in 
red  instead  of  being  drawn,  the  form  going  on  the  press 
a  second  time  for  this  purpose.  From  that  time  until 
now  printers  have  occasionally  attempted  printing  a  por- 
tion of  their  wotIs  in  colors;  but  the  processes  followed 
have  been  very  expensive ;  few  jimtete  have  charged 
enough  for  their  work,  and  consequently  have  nearly 
always  lost  by  it.  Customers  fail  to  see  why  this  work 
should  be  so  costly,  and  many  offices  decline  to  under- 
take its  production  at  all,  as  it  is  generally  a  thankless 
job. 

Several  causes  have  united  to  damp  the  enthusiasm  of 
those  who  love  bright  colors,  Excepting  for  type-work, 
the  colors  are  too  staring,  too  perceptible,  if  compounded 
as  men  generally  mis  two  or  three.  It  is  a  waste  of  ink 
to  cover  the  rollers  and  to  wash  them  off  again ;  the 
fountains  and  the  ink  table  must  be  cleansed^  wasting 
still  more ;  and,  worst  of  all,  it  is  impossible  to  work  one 
color  over  another  until  the  first  has  completely  dried, 
as  a  certain  portion  will  rub  off.  Fow  printers  have  had 
experience  in.  this  line,  and  each  time  new  experiments 
have  been  required.  Thus  little  progress  has  been  made 
except  in  houses  doing  little  other  work,  and  these  have 
not  been  profitable  enough  to  demand  much  capital, 

The  easiest  way  to  print  in  colors  is  to  set  up  the  whole 
form  and  lay  it  on  the  bed.  Then  raise  the  lines  or  let- 
tors  to  be  first  printed  by  underlaying  them  with  thick 
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cardboard  not  thicker  than  a  nonpareil,  the  form  being 
then  locked  up  again.  To  allow  for  the  height  of  the 
type  the  packing  on  the  cylinder  is  partly  cut  away  in 
these  places.  When  the  first  color  is  printed  take  out 
the  Unas  of  letters,  All  up  the  space  with  quadrats  of  the 
same  size,  and  then  print  it  again  with  the  second  color. 
Another  plan,  after  a  form  is  all  carefully  set  up,  proved 
and  corrected,  is  to  divide  it  into  two,  placing  the  part 
which  is  to  ho  printed  in  One  Color  in  one  chase  ana  the 
other  color  in  another  chase.  AH  of  the  furniture  must 
be  of  metal,  and  the  chases  must  be  perfectly  square  and 
true.  These  forms  are  worked  one  after  the  other,  the 
red  lines  of  the  one  fitting  exactly  into  the  blanks  of 
Hie  black..  When  more  than  two  forma  are  required,  aa 
for  instance  with  three  or  four  colors,  it  fa  frequently 
found  expedient  to  make  electrotype  plates,  then  cutting 
away  the  parte  which  are  not  to  be  printed.  One  plate 
is  required  for  each  color.  Itt  doing  this  care  must  he 
taken  that  the  electrotypes  are  exactly  equal  in  size  and 
trimmed  perfectly  square.  ^  The  copper  upon  them  is 
acted  upon  by  some  mineral  inks,  and  therefore  it  is  often 
desfr&ble  to  nave  the  plate  covered  with  nickel  in  the  bat- 
tery, that  not  suffering  any  change  through  menairuil 
action.  The  difficulty  which  arises  in  laving  two  or 
more  forma  is  in  regard  to  register,  as  there  is  a  possibil- 
ity that  the  second  form  may  not  strike  in  exactly  the 
proper  placo.  This  danger  has,  however,  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  modern  presses,  which  are  very  exact. 

Another  method  of  printing  in  colors  may  be  men- 
tioned. The  rollers  are  divided  into  parts,  eaoh  of  a 
few  inches  in  length,  and  against  each  one  of  them  are 
separate  fountains  containing  a  different  color  of  ink. 
When  printing  begins^  the  sixteenth  page  may  be  in 
septa,  while  the  first,  its  inseparable  companion,  is  in 
blue.  This  work  is  host  done  on  open  forms.  The  Toll- 
ers vibrate  as  usual,  or  they  can  he  held  rigidly  in  their 
places.  When  this  plan  can  be  adopted  it  is  the  swiftest 
and  cheapest  of  all  color  work  on  flat-bed  presses. 

Painted  sheets  are  frequently  seen,  Such  sheets  can 
bo  obtained  from  the  paper-manufacturer,  who  has  only 
to  paint  one  of  the  rollers  against  which  the  paper  comes 
after  it  has  reached  nearly  the  end  of  the  machine.  The 
paint  is  a  soft  water-color  or  dye,  and  is  supplied  to  the 
roller  by  brushes  rotating  In  little  vats  beneath.  Tlie 
same  device  can  be  used  when  the  paper  is  wet  down 
from  the  roll.  It  must  then  he  Unwound  and  wound  up 
again,  and  the  chargo  of  color  can  be  imparted  at  the 
same  moment. 

Three  great  difficulties  arise  in  keeping  up  the  purity 
of  the  color — tho  certainty  of  offset  and  the  difficulty 
of  determining  what  the  effect  of  a  certain  mixing  of 
colors  or  the  Superposition  of  one  color  upon  another 
may  bo.  The  pigments  aro  not  pure  coloring  matter, 
and  they  aro  not  transparent.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
predicated  from  a  study  of  color  abstractly  what  the 
effect  of  the  admixture  of  one  ink  with  another  may  be. 
Bed,  blue  and  yellow  when  mixed  together  ought  theo- 
retically to  form  a  white ;  hi  effect  they  form  a  dull 
brown.  Equal  quantities  of  black  mid  white  do  not 
give  a  black  somewhat  lightened ;  they  form  o  mouso 
color.  Thug  the  results  Of  admixture  must  be  taken  as 
shown  in  practice.  Conjointly  with  this  must  be  con- 
sidered the  coat  of  each  ink  and  its  extensibility,  or 
power  of  covering  the  lines  properly.  Some  inks  have 
so  much  weight  that  three  times  as  much  is  required  to 
cover  a  form  as  will  be  necessary  with  another  ink.  Un- 
less, therefore,  there  is  some  great  advantage  in  tho  heav- 
ier ink,  the  lighter  one  should  ho  used.  The  most  com- 
mon ink  is  n  black,  and  its  quality  is  also  the  finest.  An 
Ordinary  black  ink  costing  one  dollar  per  pound  ia  usu- 
ally  as  good  as  a  five-dollar  colored  ink.  White  ink  is 
also  cheap.  Wherever,  therefore,  black  can  he  used  in 
colored  printing,  or  wherever  white  or  black  can  be  used 
to  advantage  in  combination  with  another  color,  It  should 
be  done,  as  the  cost  is  less.  There  are  two  common 
methods  of  diluting  or  spreading  out  color,    One  is  by 


the  use  of  white  ink  and  the  other  by  that  of  varnish,  or 

Erinting-ink  without  an  admixture  of  the  pigments.  It 
as  practically  been  found  on  small  work,  where  the 
quantity  is  not  very  great,  that  white  ink  is  preferable. 
The  purpose  is  better  answered. 

■Whoever  enters  upon  printing  in  colors  on  small  work 
as  a  specialty  must  have  a  considerable  variety  of  inks 
from  the  factory,  As  a  mle  they  should!  bo  full-bodied, 
or  having  as  great  an  amount  of  pigment  in  them  as  the 
varnish  will  properly  hold  and  admit  of  working  well, 
There  should  be  at  least  a  light  and  dark  green,  a  light 
and  dark  yellow,  a  light  and  dark  blue,  a  bright  red  and 
a  dark  red,  a  purple,  an  olive,  an  orange  and  a  gray.  Be- 
sides these  there  must  be  black,  white  and  varnish,  with 
the  various  bronzes,  which  are  glittering  particles  laid 
on  the  varnish  after  the  work  is  printed  instead  of  color- 
ing-matter mixed  into  the  varnish  before  printing,  All 
colors  can  be  procured  from  the  printing-ink  manufact- 
urers if  there  is  time  enough  to  wait,  but  those  who  aspire 
to  be  masters  in  chromatic  typography  Should  also  mix 
many  of  their  colors,  and  occasionally  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  them  to  do  so.  Caution  is  necessary  that 
varnishes  incompatible  with  each  other  shall  not  he  thus 
joined,  The  plan  recommended  by  Earhart  in  his  hook 
Is  to  take  the  original  inks  by  measure  instead  of  weight, 
determining  the  quantity  in  orass  rings  of  various  diam- 
ters  like  those  employed  as  borders  around  Jobs.  They 
are  laid  on  a  marble  slab,  and  thus  after  measurement 
the  inks  can  easily  be  taken  out  with  a  knife  and  mixed 
with  each  other.  After  determination  of  sines  the  out- 
side of  the  rings  should  be  marked,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  difficulty  at  a  future  time  in  ascertaining  the  quantity 
which  they  hold.  The  mixing  should  be  very  thorough. 

One  thing  should  continually  be  kept  in  mind  by  the 
color-printer  who  desires  to  have  his  work  give  him  some 
return  In  money  as  well  as  enhance  his  reputation.  Ho 
must  keep  down  the  cost  of  his  inks,  and  he  must  en- 
deavor to  execute  his  work  (n  as  few  printings  as  possi- 
ble. A  deep  blue  will  usually  answer  for  -the  dark  color 
of  a  job,  and  therefore  there  will  be  no  need  of  a  black. 
A  deep  blue  over  a  red  or  a  rose  hike  -will  also  give  nearly 
the  effect  of  a  black.  With  two  colors  a  third  Con  be 
made,  one  being  printed  over  the  other ;  with  three  col- 
ors five  can  be  made,  and  with  five  Or  six  a  very  large 
number  indeed.  The  lower  color  partly  shows  -through 
and  modifies  the  upper  color,  in  some  cases  very  little 
change  being  effected,  but  in  others  very  much.  When 
the  foundation-color  is  very  deep  the  bright  one  super- 
imposed loses  most  of  its  brilliancy ;  but  when  one  bright 
color  is  placed  over  another  which  is  also  bright  the  re- 
sult is  frequently  admirable.  Among  these  double  print- 
ings which  look  the  best  are  yellow  over  red,  yellow  over 
purplo,  yellow  over  gray,  blue  over  rose  lake,  orange 
over  blue,  orange  over JF®?,  green  over  red,  and  rose 
lake  over  deep  blue.  Those  which  are  not  happy  arc 
black  over  yellow,  purple  over  green,  purple  over  yel- 
low, green  over  purple  and  blue  over  yellow.  Red  over 
deep  blue  differs  little  from  red  oveT  black ;  yellow  over 
deep  blue  and  yellow  over  black  are  much  alike,  the  lat- 
ter having  a  green  tint ;  and  blackish  hues  are  produced 
by  blue  over  red,  deep  blue  over  red,  deep  blue  over  rose 
lake,  and  of  course  all  the  cases  where  black  is  printed 
over  any  dark  color.  The  most  brilliant  simple  colors 
aro  the  reds,  yellows  and  oranges,  the  showiest  com- 
pounds being  red  over  yellow,  yellow  over  red,  yellow 
over  gray,  orange  over  green,  Orange  Over  gray,  rose 
lake  over  yellow,  and  gray  over  yellow.  Tho  greatest 
blackness  is  attained  by  blue  over  black,  the  next  by 
black  over  blue,  then  black  over  black,  and  last  by  black 
over  dark  red,  Peculiar  colors  well  worth  a  trial  may  be 
found  in  red  over  green,  red  over  gray,  red  over  bine, 
red  over  deep  blue,  red  over  black,  yellow  over  red,  yel- 
low over  purple,  yellow  over  gray,  yellow  over  blue, 
yellow  over  deep  blue,  yellow  over  black,  blue  over  red, 
blue  over  rose  lake,  orango  over  blue,  orange  over  green, 
orange  over  gray,  green  ovor  red,  green  over  gray,  pur- 
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plo  over  gray,  deep  blue  over  tosc  lake,  row  lako  over 

freea,  row  lake  over  gray,  rose  lake  over  blue  or  deep 
lue,  toss  lake  over  black,  gray  ovot  red  and  gray  over 
yellow ;  medium  green  over  scarlet,  deep  orange  over 
dark  green,  lemon  yellow  over  magenta,  medium  green 
over  magenta,  deep  orange  over  mtramarlne,  magenta 
over  lemon  yellow,  violet  over  lemon  yellow,  lemon  yel- 
low over  violet,  scarlet  over  medium  green,  deep  orange 
over  medium  green  and  medium  green  over  deep  orange. 
These  colors  can  bo  much  altered  and  toned  down  by 
having  one  of  tho  two  blocks  or  letters  in  tint  lines.  If 
these  lines  are  very  close  together  the  color  will  be  much 
unlike  what  it  will  be  if  tliey  are  far  apart, 

By  the  admixture  of  colors  an  endless  variety  can  be 
made.  The  easiest  and  cheapest  mixtures  are  with  white 
and  black.  A  common  method  is  to  print  a  bright  colon1 
in  a  central  line ;  the  same  color  mixed  with,  considerable 
white  is  used  for  a  background  or  for  a  border,  and  the 
same  mixed  with,  a  great  deal  more  white  is  used  in  the 
least  important  parts.  The  effect  is  frequently  very 
happy.  A  mixture  of  black  alone  with  any  other  color 
is  usually  speaking  inadvisable ;  but  black  and  white  are 
mixed  with  red,  yellow  or  blue  occasionally  with  much 
success.  Black  is  frequently  relieved  with  a  little  red  or 
blue,  thus  constituting  the  so-called  art-blacks;  but  the 
farther  tho  result  is  removed  from  a  true  black  or  n  black 
inclining  to  blue  the  less  becomes  its  legibility.  As  a 
rule  only  the  tint  used  for  the  main  part  of  a  large  form 
is  in  these  modified  blacks  ;  most  combinations  in  small 
quantities  are  made  with  other  colors,  In  Earhart's  dia- 
grams many  very  effective  color's  are  shown,  some  of 
which  ore  unusual,  No  name  can  be  given  to  most  of 
them,  as  they  do  not  bear  close  resemblance  to  any  nat- 
ural object  which  has  a  well-know^  color.  They  arc 
abundant,  howovcr,  in  cinnamons,  olives,  dark  greens, 
chocolates,  and  all  of  the  middle  tints.  An  examina- 
tion of  these  shows  that  the  original  colors  are  frequent- 
ly not  compounded  as  would  be  imagined.  For  instance, 
admixtures  of  black  and  yellow  often  have  a  greenish 
tinge,  thus  proving  that  there  must  have  been  a  portion 
of  blue  in  the  black,  It  is  the  lack  of  knowledge  hy  tbe 
printer  of  the  Ingredients  first  used  Which  frequently 
baffles  him  in  his  efforts  to  obtnln  a  certain  effect.  A  con- 
venient method  of  experimenting  in  colored  inks  is  to 
take  red,  yellow  and  blue  of  about  the  same  grade  and 
mix  them  according  to  proportions,  Many  customers 
will  not  object  to  having  an  order  executed  in  a  tint  if 
not  too  bright,  and  some  of  these  combinations  can  be 
tried  on  very  ornate  work.  They  can  ba  mixed,  for  ex- 
ample, as  follows,  the  colors  being  abbreviated  and  the 
quantities  denoted  by  figures;  Y  I,  B  1 ;  Y 1,  B 1,  R 1 ; 
Y 4,  B  t ;  Y8,  B2,H1 ;  R  8,  B  1  ;  Y  2,  B  10,  lift,  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  these  changes  would  run 
into  the  thousands,  and  if  green,  orange  ana  purple  were 
added  no  computation  could  be  made  as  to  tbe  total  pet- 
mutations.  The  printer  who  is  experimenting  in  this 
matter  needs  to  keep  a  note-hook  and  to  mark  in  it  both 
tho  successf  uland  unsuccessful  effects,  with  a  little  of  the 
printing,  if  possible. 

One  form  of  color-printing  now  popular,  is  the  mono- 
chrome. Engravings  f  requentlyhave  an  added  beauty 
lent  to  them  Dy  this  method.  Blue,  burnt  umber  and 
sepia  have  been  much  used  for  this  purpose.  Engrav- 
ings have  also  been  printed  in  two  colors,  neither  adher- 
ing to  nature,  but  with  happy  effects, 

Clearness  and  brilliancy  are  imparted  to  color-printing 
by  n  second  presswork  exactly  over  the  lines  of  the  first. 
As  in  a  house  three  coats  of  paint  are  better  than  two, 
so  two  impressions  give  a  bettor  color  than  ono  to  the 
printed  sheet.  In  many  cases  where  this  should  be 
thought  desirable  a  cheap  color  may  be  used  for  the  first 
impression.  There  is  a  peculiar  richness  to  double  im- 
pressions not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  Weak  colors  par- 
ticularly, sucIl  as  yellow,  ate  improved,  The  finest  black 
is  made  by  printing  blue  over  bliiek.  Many  bronzes  have 
a  new  tinge  added  to  thero  by  subsequent  prcsswork, 


Recent  researches  into  the  principle  of  color  have  in- 
duced a  number  of  photographers  and  printers  to  hope 
that  they  can  print  direct  from  process  plates  which  have 
not  been  manipulated  with  the  chisel,  and  that  in  four  or 
five  printings,  possibly  in  three,  all  colors  and  tints  can 
be  represented.  This  theory  is  very  different  from  tho 
ono  now  prevailing  in  color-printing.  It  demands  in  the 
first  place  transparent  inks  which  shall  give  the  same 
effect  when  one  is  laid  over  another  as  when  tho  two  are 
mixed.  At  present  yellow  over  black  produces  one  tint, 
black  over  yellow  another  tint,  and  tho  mixture  still  an- 
other. The  colors  really  should  be  so  transparent  that 
there  can  be  no  appreciable  difference  between  them, 
Secondly,  there  must  be  a  method  of  modifying  the  plate 
SO  that  an  orange  which  is  chiefly  red  can  be  shown  as 
well  as  an  orange  which  Is  midway  between  red  and  yel- 
low. Otherwise  there  will  be,  out  of  tbe  three  original 
colors,  Only  eight  in  all,  the  red,  yollow  and  green  being 
supplemented  by  the  orange,  gTccn  and  purple,  and  all 
of  them  by  the  grayish  brown  which  is  the  result  of  the 
combination  of  the  whole.  These  two  ob  j  ccts  are  accom- 
plished by  photographing  an  object  three,  four,  five  or 
as  many  times  as  it  may  bo  desirable  in  succession,  be- 
tween the  lens  and  tho  nogativo  there  being  colored 
glasses  which  will  stop  out  some  of  the  rays.  One  kind 
of  glass  stops  out  all  rays  except  the  red,  another  kind 
transmits  only  the  blue,  and  another  kind  the  yollow. 
The  rayB  of  the  sun  pick  out  these  colored  beams  better 
than  the  artist  possibly  can,  showing  the  most  insignifi- 
cant proportions  of  one  hidden  in  another  and  predom- 
inating color.  Three  plates  are  made.  When  the  first  is 
printed  all  of  the  rod  appears ;  the  second  shows  the  yel- 
low, and  the  third  tho  blue.  When  these,  are  complete 
all  of  tbe  colors  are  there  as  in  nature.  Such  is  the 
theory,  and  to  make  this  theory  practice  much  ingenuity 
has  been  shown.  The  process,  it  is  understood,  origi- 
nated in  France,  but  several  firms  are  now  engaged  in  per- 
fecting it  in  America.  The  difficulty  of  turning  masses 
of  color  without  sharp  outlines  or  figures  into  lines,  as  is 
necessary  for  reproduction  on  the  press,  is  something  felt 
in  all  process  work ;  but  the  ordinary  limit  of  fineness 
in  plates  is  about  the  one  hundred  and  fortieth  part  of 
an  inch,  Should  lines  of  the  same  thickness  be  used  in 
color-work  it  would  be  difficult  to  cause  them  to  be  faint 
enough  where  the  proportion  of  one  color  was  small,  and 
numerous  enough  where  the  proportion  was  groat.  It 
would  be  hiud  to  grade  their  relative  proportions.  Yet 
this  is  necessary  if  a  close  rosomblance  to  tho  original  is 
demanded.  The  second  color  will  always  obscure  tho 
first,  and  the  compound  of  all  colors  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  white.  At  present,  therefore,  each  plate  must 
be  doctored.  Here  parts  must  be  toned  down,  and  there 
lines  and  masses  must  be  strengthened.  To  how  great 
an  extent  this  will  be  required  depends  upon  each  sub- 
ject. After  the  plates  are  finished  and  the  colors  ex- 
perimentally printed,  a  few  copies  being  completod,  an 
experienced  artist  must  be  called  in  to  subdue  or  height- 
en the  negatives  or  plates.  This  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
cheaper  and  better  plan  than  that  now  followed,  but  It 
requires  very  Ingenious  manipulation  and  a  high  artistic 
sense.  It  should  perhaps  be  stated  that  some  of  the  work 
executed  in  this  manner  in  three  printings  has  been  ex- 
amined by  printing  experts  of  New  York.  They  declare 
that  thoy  think  the  general  appearance  could  not  he 
equaled  under  loss  than  seven  or  eight  printings  by  the 
present  method,  and  that  tho  reproduction  is  very  pleas- 
ing  and  natural, 

The  greatest  difficulty  under  which  the  color-printor 
labors  is  offset,  He  avoids  this  at  present  by  allowing 
his  sheets  to  dry  from  one  to  six  days,  which  prevents 
him  from  taking  hurried  jobs.  A  certain  proportion  of 
ink  will  leavo  the  sheet  upon  which  it  is  printed  and  at- 
tach itself  to  whatever  touches  its  surface,  whether  it  is 
the  linger,  the  fly,  the  motal  portion  of  the  machine,  the 
offset  sheet  or  the  sheet  printed  immediately  before  or 
after  It,    Blaok  ink  dries  tolerably  well  in  a  day,  but  in 
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many  cases  this  is  only  a  superficial  drying ,  Underneath 
the  surface  the  ink  lias  not  solidified.  If,  tlierefore,  at  the 
cud  of  that  day  this  sheet  passes  through  the  press  again, 
and  a  portion  of  the  ink  from  the  second  presawork  covers 
a  part  of  the  printed  surface  received  from  the  first  press- 
work  It  is  probable  that  the  new  ink  will  more  or  less 
liquefy  the  crust.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  second  print- 
ing being  dry  in  twonty-four  hours,  it  is  probable  that  it 
will  take  twice  that  time.  Thia  tendency  to  liquefaction 
□f  the  lower  strata  happens  with  each  new  impression 
and  hinders  the  last  from  drying.  Wot  only  does  the  first 
printed  ink  get  soft  and  mix  with  that  from  the  second 
printing,  but  it  is  t«m  away  and  deposited  upon  the 
roller,  thus  deteriorating  all  of  the  color  afterwards  laid 
upon  the  types.  The  more  rapidly  thia  is  done  the  greater 
the  danger.  A  number  of  methods  for  counteracting  this 
Injury  are  known.  Chalk  or  powdorcd  magnesia  upon 
the  surface  will  prevent  the  offsetting,  unless  under  con- 
siderable pressure ;  but  the  hues  are  dulled.  Inks  are  now 
made  which  dry  very  quickly,  the  oxidization  proceeding 
very  fast ;  but  in  none  do  they  take  less  than  six  hours 
to  pass  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state.  Passing 
through  hot  rolls,  after  the  manner  of  (Jill's  hot-rolling 
machine,  dries  the  ink  very  rapidly,  but  the  paper  wrin- 
kles somewhat.  All  methods  of  artificial  drying  with 
heat  are  subject  to  this  objection.  The  plan  of  using  a 
composition  roller  to  take  off  extra  ink  ana  that  of  using 
offset  sheets  are  spoken  of  before.  There  remains,  then, 
only  the  plan  of  mixing  the  ink  with  something  which 
hits  no  offsetting  quality,  but  adheres  better  to  itself 
Own  to  any  other"  thing.  It  also  generally  gives  a  gloss. 
Which  of  those  plans  shall  be  adopted  depends  upon  the 
pressman  or  upon  him  who  directs  the  pressman.  All 
of  the  methods  are  imperfect, 

Of  late  the  proprietors  of  daily  papers  have  attempted 
to  print  advertisements  or  portions  of  their  issues  In  col- 
ors. In  some  respects  the  conditions  have  been  unfavor- 
able. The  best  blues,  yellows  and  reds  could  not  be  em- 
ployed,  as  they  were  too  costly  and  hung  to  the  paper 
with  too  great  a  tenacity but  of  the  register  thore  could 
be  no  doubt.  In  printing  a  daily  newspaper  the  web 
runs  over  one  type-cylinder  under  the  impression-cylin- 
der, the  former  being  inked  by  rollers  which  touch  it  con- 
tinually. After  the  paper  has  passed  between  them  it  is 
cut  off,  pasted  and  folded ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  same  web  from  proceeding  from  a  Cylinder 
printing  black  to  another  printing  red,  a  third  blue  and 
a  fourth  yellow.  Could  the  offset  be  avoided  a  dozen 
cylinders  In  succession  might  be  omployod  in  this  way, 
thus  finishing  a  picture  at  once  in  many  tints.  The  first 
type-cylinder  is  in  black.  Out  of  it  are  cut  by  the  chisel 
the  parts  which  are  not  to  be  printed.  The  next  type- 
cylinder  has  nothing  upon  it  except  the  few  lines  which 
are  to  be  printed  in  tho  succeeding  color,  and  the  third 
cylinder  has  still  other  words  or  portions  of  the  design, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  form  being  blank.  The  method 
of  preventing  offsets  at  present  practiced  is  to  use  an  ink 
with  very  little  oil  in  it,  practically  a  water-color. 

Reference  is  made  to  the  articles  In  this  Dictionary 
upon  Count  and  PaniTiKa  Iwk,  and  to  the  diagram  in 
the  former.  The  most  valuable  book  on  the  subject  is 
Earhart's  Color-Printer,  which  is  full  of  knowledge,  and 
Shows  how  desired  effects  can  best  be  accomplished, 

P rlnti rtg-Inli.— The  substance  used  to  render  legi- 
ble and  permanent  the  impression  made  by  type  upon 

fiapcr.  It  is  of  many  colors  and  many  grades.  It  bears 
ittle  resemblance  to  other  inks,  m  writing-ink  sinks  into 
paper  and  dries  there.  Printing-ink,  on  the  contrary,  is 
more  like  a  paint.  It  Ues  chiefly  on  the  surface,  dries 
slowly  and  formB  a  hard  and  unalterablo  solid  upon  the 
top.  It  has  peculiar  qualities.  It  must  change  from 
the  Soft  adhesive  form  m  which  it  is  applied  to  the  type 
to  become  perfectly  hard  and  dry  after  it  has  been  de- 
posited on  or  transferred  to  the  paper.  This  change  of 
condition  must  have  a  certain  rate  of  progress  and  to 
some  extent  be  under  control.  When  manufactured 


some  time  generally  elapses  before  the  product  Is  used, 
and  during  this  period  it  should  not  alter  in  the  smallest 
degree,  In  fact  when  the  air  is  excluded  from  It  it 
should  keep  for  any  length  of  time.  During  its  appli- 
cation to  the  type  its  solidification  should  bo  as  slow  as 
possible.  The  Change  of  State  Should  not  be  accom- 
panied by  the  deposition  of  consolidated  matter  in  the 
ink,  as  this  impedes  the  pressman  and  proves  a  loss  to 
the  printer.  Printing -ink  should,  moreover,  have  an  ole- 
aginous character  it  ought  to  bo  very  glossy  and  per- 
fectly free  from  any  granular  appearance.  If  on  the  ex- 
traction of  a  small  portion  from  a  mass  it  leaves  only  a 
short  thread  suspended  it  is  considered  good.  The  best 
test  of  its  consistency  is  the  adhesion  wlilch  It  shows 
■upon  pressing  the  finger  against  a  quantity  of  it.  Hav- 
ing been  applied,  Its  action  must  be  confined  to  a  very 
slight  penetration  into  the  paper — just  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent its  detachment  without  materially  injuring  the  sur- 
face of  the  latter.  It  likewise  ought  to  dry  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time. 

Printing-ink  is  composed  of  two  different  substances, 
one  an  oil  or  gum  and  the  other  a  coloring  matter.  Of 
the  latter  any  kind  which  can  be  ground  or  triturated 
may  be  used ;  hut  the  pigment  is  of  a  higher  character 
tlu in  that  used  by  painters,  and  it  must  be  better  ground 
and  better  prepared.  The  materkl  for  black  inks  is  usu- 
ally obtained  by  the  combustion  of  tar,  naphtha,  rosin  or 
other  substances  which  yield  muck  smoke.  In  America 
the  principal  coloring  matter  used  in  ordinary  inks  is 
gasblack,  the  gas  being  burned  out  at  the  gas-wells  and 
the  soot  gathered.  It  is  very  light.  A  barrel  contains 
only  fifteen  pounds,  and  if  packed  by  hydraulic  pressure 
it  weighs  no  more  than  fifty  pounds.  It  has  no  particu- 
lar grain,  breaks  easily  in  the  fingers,  and  Is  of  u  dull, 
grayish  black.  The  quality  of  the  ink  very  largely  de- 
pends upon  the  quality  of  the  lampblack  or  carbon-black 
obtained.  Several  different  degrees  of  fineness  can  be 
made  from  the  same  combustion.  Whatever  substance 
is  used  bums  with  considerable  smoke,  and  the  soot 
made  is  cither  carried  off  into  the  air  or  deposited  in  tho 
sides  of  tho  chimnoy  or  smoke  conductor.  No  fire  can 
exist  without  the  consumption  of  much  carbon  and  the 
introduction  of  much  atmospheric  air.  The  cunen  t  must 
be  continually  in  motion  at  the  discharging  end  of  the 
chimney.  Consequently  all  of  the  flue  particles  which 
are  thus  carried  away  are  lost  to  the  manufacturer.  The 
particles  which  are  deposited  at  the  sides  of  the  flue  on 
Shelves  Or  in  pockets  arc  saved ;  the  hcaviost  and  coars- 
est arc  first  dropped,  as  the  current  of  air  is  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  them.  Then  the  next  heaviest  are  de- 
posited, and  this  lodgement  continues  until  the  end, 
when  the  finest  are  left.  Nature  docs  the  selection.  Af- 
ter the  carbon-black  reaches  the  factory  it  is  ground  and 
reground,  if  necessary,  after  which  it  is  mixed  with  oil. 

Linseed-oil,  rosin-oil  or  Canada  balsam  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  causing  the  little  particles  of  black  to  spread 
equally  upon  the  rollers,  to  be  applied  evenly  to  the  type 
and  to  cause  it  to  adhere  to  the  paper,  There  it  dries, 
but  still  adheres  in  drying.  The  varnish  or  oil  does  not 
modify  the  color,  which  depends  upon  the  pigment. 
There  are  two  usual  varnishes,  one  made  with  linsccd-oi] 
and  the  other  with  rosin-oil.  The  former  is  used  for  the 
better  qualities,  and  the  latter  for  the  lower  grades, 
Linseed-oil  is  purified  by  digesting  in  partially  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  for  some  hours  at  tho  temperature  of  boil- 
ing water.  Afterwards  the  impurities  are  allowed  to 
subside,  the  acid  being  then  washed  away  with  repeated 
additions  of  hot  water.  The  water  after  this  treatment 
is  pale  and  turbid,  and  if  flic  acid  is  completely  washed 
out  thore  is  Scarcely  any  Odor.  By  rest  the  oil  clarifies, 
and  has  then  a  pale  lemon  color,  and  dries  muck  more 
rapidly  than  before.  The  purified  oil  is  next  partially 
rosinified  by  heat.  For  this  purpose  it  is  introduced  into 
large  cast-iron  pots  and  boiled  until  inflammable  vapors 
are  freely  evolved.  These  are  ignited  and  allowed  to 
burn  for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  they  are  extinguished 
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by  placing  a  tight  cover  over  the  boiler,  Ebullition  of 
the  oil  is  continued  until  on  Cooling  a  firm  akin  forms 
on  its  surface,  known  by  placing  a  drop  on  a  slate  or 
other  smooth,  cold  surface.  While  boiling  continues, 
which  la  for  two  or  three  days,  the  varnish  is  constant 
ly  in  motion.  The  object  of  boiling  is  to  render  the  oil 
stiffer  and  more  tenacious  Roam-oil  is  made  by  putting 
rosin  into  huge  retorts  whore  it  is  distilled  and  redistilled. 
Roam-oil  ia  incompatible  ■with  some  colors  ;  it  docs  not 
form  a  food  compound  with  linseed-oil,  and  is  best  used 
separately .  When  the  Tarnish  and  the  pigment  have 
each  been  properly  prepared  the  two  are  ground  to- 
gether. This  la  done  by  a  machine  in  which  there  are 
two  rollers  close  to  each  other,  rotating  in  opposite  di- 
rections, and  one  much  faster  than  the  other.  On  these 
rollers  rests  a  moss  of  luk.  Between  these  the  ink  Is 
ground  very  thoroughly,  and  the  process  is  completed  by 
another  grinding.  The  varnish  is  alike  through  its  en- 
tire extent,  as  is  the  coloring  matter,  and  tho  object  of 
the  grinding  ia  to  mis  the  whole  together,  so  that  there 
maybe  no  more  of  the  pigment  in  any  one  portion  than 
another.  The  relative  quantities  of  varnish  and  color- 
ing matter  vary  in  different  work.  The  ink.  employed 
in  lithography  is  much  stiller  and  heavier  than  that  em- 
ployed in  typographic  work,  having  more  coloring  mat- 
ter In  a,  given  quantity ;  perhaps  one-half  more  is  em- 
ployed, If  much  varnish  ia  used  more  space  will  be 
covered.  Greater  blackness  is  imparted  by  employing 
more  coloring  matter,  and  a  still  greater  gloss  by  the  use 
of  Oanjida  balsam  or  of  gum-copal. 

Besides  gas-soot,  blacks  from  ivory,  grapevines,  bones 
and  other  substances  are  used,  The  latter  kinds  of  black 
are  imported.  That  made  from  grapevines  is  used  for 
steel  plates,  For  the  higher  grades  refined  petroleum  la 
burned.  Other  substances  used  for  varnish  are  Canada 
balsam  and  turpentine.  Ink  prepared  solely  from  var- 
nish and  coloring  matter  dries  very  slowly ;  but  this  is 
counteracted  by  mixing  with  driers  or  substances  which 
oxidize  rapidly  upon  exposure  to  tho  air.  The  article 
most  largely  used  for  this  purpose  is  lead  in  all  of  its 
forms.  Manganese  is  also  much  employed.  By  the  ac- 
tion of  oxygen  upon  these  substances  the  varnish  mixed 
with  them  is  rapidly  solfdified.  Soap  in  its  fine,  trans- 
parent form  is  frequently  used.  Ink.  into  which  soap 
has  been  incorporated  lias  more  affinity  to  paper  than 
to  typo,  and  comes  oft  easily.  It  also  imparts  a  certain 
gloss.  All  substances  which  in  a  pulverized  state  yield 
color  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  inks,  whether 
vegetable  or  mineral.  Some,  however,  like  ultramarine 
blue,  are  very1  hard  and  intractable ;  and  others  which 
have  a  brilliant  color  in  nature  are  not  available.  See 
Oolqr,  Aniline  colors  are  much  utilized  at  present, 
cither  by  themselves  or  in  combination  with  other  sub- 
stances. They  were  introduced  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago,  but  were  at  once  objected  to  because 
they  faded  rapidly,  Since  that  time  much  improvement 
has  been  made  in  them,  and  some  are  now  reasonably 
permanent.  Colors  of  an  inferior  brilliancy  are  now 
stained  with  aniline  solutions,  giving  tho  printed  matter 
great  beauty  when  it  ia  first  turned  off,  and  keeping  this 
Brightness  for  a  long  time  when  not  exposed  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  When  so  exposed,  however,  the  aniline  is 
destroyed  by  the  light,  and  only  the  duller  and  more 
durable  color  remains.  As,  however,  the  greatest  portion 
of  job-work  is  looked  nt  only  for  a  few  days  or  weeks, 
this  has  not  prevented  the  use  of  this  distillation  from 
coal-tar.  The  aniline  materials  are  chiefly  imported. 
The  color  used  the  most  is  black.  After  this  follow  red, 
yellow  and  blue ;  green  comes  last.  Much  white  is  cm- 
ployed.  Many  colore  are  formed  by  an  admixture  of 
two  or  more  pigments.  Thus  black  as  ordinarily  made 
has  a  tendency  to  grayness,  -which  is  prevented  by  the 
admixture  of  charcoal  or  a  blue.  8ee  PaiNTiNa  nr  Coi- 
oes.  Ink  is  packed  in  barrels,  kegs,  tubs  or  cans,  and 
lately  some  fine  inks  have  been  put  into  collapsible  tubes 
like  those  employed  by  artists. 


There  are  many  varieties  of  inks,  Hie  lowest  grade 
is  that  employed  upon  almanacs  and  Cheap  newspapers. 
Some  dally  newspapers  feed  their  presses  with  Ink  from  a 
tank  with  Which  communication  is  effected  by  pipes.  Of 
courso,  such  inks  must  bo  very  fluid.  Other  inks  are 
thoao  for  ordinary  bookwork,  fine  bookwork,  cuts  and 
cuts  on  surfaced  paper.  .Newspapers  require  ink  of  less 
substance  than  that  which  is  needed  for  bookwork,  which 
must  be  tolerably  stiff.  For  wood-cuts  the  ink  must  be 
fine.  The  qualities  of  the  material  to  which  the  ink  is 
applied  furnish  an  additional  guide  in  this  matter ;  thin 
paper  must  have  a  soft  Ink,  which  works  clearly  and  is 
not  too  adhesive.  Posters  with  large  wood-types  require 
a  semifluid  Ink,  but  one  not  surcharged  with  oil.  Ink 
for  surfaced  paper  should  bo  very  fine,  but  with  little 
adhesion,  as  otlienrise  it  will  tear  off  tho  surface  of  the 
paper. 

Printing-ink  or  any  substance  resembling  it  was  not 
known  to  the  ancients.  It  made  its  first  appearance  not 
very  far  from  the  time  when  painting  in  oil  began,  about 
the  year  l4tK),  Prior  to  that  time  painting  had  been  in 
water-colors.  Printers  required  for  the  use  of  their  art 
an  admixture  of  oil  with  coloring  matter,  just  as  the 
painters  did,  but  needed  it  more  exactly  prepared  and 
with  a  greater  proportion  of  fluid.  Dc  Vinne  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  invention  of  printing-ink  was  concurrent 
with  that  of  types  and  by  the  same  man.  They  were 
necessary  complements  to  each  other.  For  many  years 
printers  were  obliged  to  make  their  own  ink.  as  they  did 
their  tools,  and  there  was  a  great  difference  between  re- 
sults. Some  made  an  ink  which  was  very  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, while  others  prepared  that  which  was  gray,  weak 
and  indistinct,  much  of  it  having  Very  little  affinity  to 
the  paper,  because  the  linscod-oii  had  not  been  properly 
boiled.  It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  color  on  early 
printod  sheets  was  alwfvys  good.  What  leads  to  the  gen- 
eral conviction  among  bibliographers  that  the  printing 
of  the  cradle  age  has  never  since  been  excelled  was  the 
size  of  tho  type,  the  width  of  its  body-marks  and  the  firm- 
ness of  its  serifs  and  hair-lines,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
a  slow  impression  was  given  on  wet  paper  with  abun- 
dance of  ink.  If  the  reader  will  turn  back  to  page  41 
and  look  at  the  fac-simile  of  the  Bible  of  thirty-six  lines 
there  given  he  will  see  that  it  would  be  possible  on  wet, 
rough  paper  to  use  at  least  one-half  moro  ink  than  is  there 
shown,  and  ho  knows  that  the  original  from  which  this 
reproduction  was  made  was  sharper  and  more  distinct 
than  its  copy.  All  early  books  were  printed  with  full 
color,  and  the  pages  were  set  oif  with  pointed  letters  in 
bright  red,  blue  or  green,  at  the  head  of  chapters.  Out 
present  taste  is  for  fine  hair-lines  and  the  least  ink  pos- 
sible, so  that  there  shall  be  no  grayness,  The  ink  con- 
tinued to  vary  greatly  from  that  time  until  the  present 
century,  In  most  countries  and  most  places  tt  was  poor, 
To  this  there  were  many  exceptions.  The  improvement 
in  tho  ink  of  to-day  began,  however,  with  Baskerville, 
who  made  an  ink  fsir  better  than  his  Contemporaries. 
Bulmer  some  years  later  succeeded  in  equaling  him,  and 
in  Hansard's  opinion  Rulmer's  Shafeospeare  was  as  fine  a 
specimen  of  presswork  as  was  ever  aeon.  "  O  f  the  whole 
nine  volumes,  from  the  first  till  the  last,  being  as  many 
years  in  hand,  the  same  harmony  of  tint  and  richness  of 
color  prevail  as  If  the  ink  had  all  been  made  at  one  time 
and  the  last  sheet  inked  by  the  same  hand  in  the  same 
hour  as  the  first ;  this  single  work  probably  comprises 
more  pages  than  all  that  Bodoni  ever  printed." 

Nearly  all  of  tho  first  printers  of  America  made  their 
own  ink.  They  could  not  depend  upon  the  regularity  of 
tho  vessels  which  traded  to  England.  Rogers  &  Fowle 
of  Boston  were  the  first  printers  of  this  country  who  could 
make  good  ink.  This  was  between  1743  and  1750.  We 
see  by  the  productions  of  Parker,  Itivington  and  Frank- 
lin tliat  they  succeeded  in  manufacturing  or  Importing  a 
very  good  quality.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  the 
trade  was  in  great  straits  for  ink.  One  of  the  prominent 
printers  of  Philadelphia  used  fish  oil  as  his  medium  for 
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incorporating  lampblack.  No  regular  manufactory  ex- 
isted ia  the  United  States  before  the  year  1300,  although 
the  productions  of  Isaiah  Thomas  and  Mathew  Carey 
■were  vary  creditable.  In  1305  the  Faustus  Association 
of  Boston,  an  organization  of  employing  printers,  recom- 
mended the  ink  mada  by  J.  M.  Dunham  of  Cambridge- 
port  as  the  best.  It  ia  plain,  therefore,  that  there  were 
then  more  makers  than  one  In  the  country.  At  about 
the  same  time  Charles  Johnson  of  Philadelphia  begun  its 
manufacture,  and  a  short  time  later  Prout  of  New  York. 
Both  were  successful,  The  former  establishment  still 
exists,  while  the  latter  lasted  to  the  timo  of  the  Civil  War. 
In  1819  George  Mather  and  J.  W.  Donnington,  two  press- 
men of  New  York,  united  in  the  manuf  acture  of  this 
article  and  were  successful  from  the  beginning,  although 
Donninghm  withdrew  after  a  year.  An  offshoot  from 
Mather's  establishment  was  that  of  J.  Or,  Lightbody,  and 
about  1833  H.  I).  Wade  began  business.  Since  that  time 
many  others  have  been  added,  who  will  not  be  particu- 
larized, hut  whose  productions  are  most  excellent.  It  is 
believed  that  there  are  now  about  thirty  printing-ink 
makers  in  the  United  States,  their  manufactories  being 
chiefly  in  the  outskirts  of  the  large  cities. 

Colored  inks  were  first  regularly  made  by  Booth  of 
New  York,  who  was  a  printer  and  who  began  theatrical 
and  show  printing.  They  were  for  his  own  use.  Until 
1840  very  little  was  used  except  vermilion,  After  that 
time  much  was  importod  from  Germany  and  England, 
and  Wade  began  their  manufacture  almost  concurrently 
with  his  entrance  Into  this  trade.  All  makers  now  pro- 
duce colored  Inks  of  whatever  shade  or  quality  may  bo 
desired.  Some  hook  and  wood-cut  inks  arc  Still  import- 
ed from  England,  and  inks  of  all  kinds  come  from  Ger- 
many. The  production  of  ink  is  no  longer  empirical, 
but  is  carried  on  by  rule  and  watched  by  chemists  who 
have  received  a  thorough  technical  training,  Ink  is  now 
very  much  cheaper  than  at  any  former  time.  For  six 
cents  a  pound  or  less  the  great  daily  newspapers  are  sup- 
plied with  the  kind  they  need ;  that  which  costs  twice  or 
three  times  this  sum  wdl  answer  for  weekly  papers,  and 
ordinary  bookwork  is  executed  upon  that  which  varies 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents,  That  which  Is  worth 
from  sixty  Cents  to  a  dollar  will  do  very  Superior  work, 
while  the  proportion  for  which  a  finer  quality  is  required 
is  very  small.  Stower  gives  the  values  at  the  time  his 
book  was  published,  the  year  1608.  The  highest  rate 
was  10s.  ChL,  probable  present  equivalent  $3  ;  second 
quality  Ts.  6d.,  present  value  $1;  third  grade  6s.,  present 
value  50  cents;  fourth  grade  3s,  fld.,  present  value  25 
cents ;  fifth  grade  Is.  ffd.,  present  value  13  cents ;  sixth 
grade  Is.  4*1,,  present  value  1  cents.  The  lowest  grade, 
however,  was  probably  better  than  our  present  lowest 
grade,  except  In  manipulation,  and  the  highest  grade 
was  not  as  good  as  our  two-dollar  ink. 

Printing-Office — The  place  where  printing  is  car- 
ried on.  In  printing  alone  is  a  manufactory  or  workshop 
designated  as  an  office.  This  arose  from  the  practice  of 
the  earlier  printers,  whose^  works  were  chiefly  in  Latin, 
and  who  adopted  a  convenient  Latin  term.  Sec  Office. 
Occasionally  it  is  now  Called  a  printing-house,  an  appel- 
lation which  formerly  was  very  common.  To  use  the 
term  shop  or  factory  is  in  American  ears  highly  incor- 
rect. A.  printing-office  is  the  building  or  portion  of  the 
building  employed,  at  work  in  printing,  with  all  of  its 
appurtenances,  or  it  is  the  machinery,  tools  and  stock 
therein  contained.  The  workmen  in  a  particular  place, 
following  nu  old  ISnglish  usage,  are  frequently  spoken 
of  as  a  CffAPifL,  which  sec. 

PrhitIiig--0fflces  are  usually  divided  into  four  portions, 
the  composing-room,  pressroom,  counting-room  and 
warehouse.  It  may  also  have  attached  to  it  a  stereotype 
or  electrotype  foundry,  newspaper  offices  and  folding- 
room.  Binderies,  engraving  and  photo-engraving  de- 
partments, lithographic  rooms  and  stationery  and  book- 
selling departments  are  frequently  connected  with  Die 
printing-office,  and  may  be  indispensable  to  a  particular 


establishment,  but  they  are  not  parts  of  it.  They  are 
other  occupations  earned  on  in  or  near  the  same  build- 
ing, The  composing-room  in  an  office  of  any  size  is 
usually  on  the  top  floor  of  the  structure  which  contains 
it.  The  most  approved  form  is  that  in  which  the  cases 
can  be  placed  around  the  sides  of  the  room,  the  stones 
being  In  the  centre.  If  built  for  a  printer  this  room 
should  never  be  less  than  ten  feet  high,  the  windows 
ascending  to  the  top  hut  not  going  down  to  the  floor. 
They  should  also  be  wide.  If  the  room  is  largo  there 
should  be  akyligbts  in  the  centre ;  and  if  very  large 
these  skylights  should  be  so  contrived  that  light  may  be 
thrown  into  the  centre  of  the  lower  floors.  If  there  is 
much  composition  and  comparatively  little  presswork 
two  or  three  floors  may  be  assigned  to  the  compositors 
and  one  to  the  pressroom ;  but  if  the  contrary  is  the 
case  the  pressrooms  should  have  several  floors.  Jt  is  not 
well  to  place  a  few  compositors  in  a  pressroom,  or  a  press 
or  two  In  a  composln  e-room .  Where  the  size  of  the  com- 
posing-room can  be  determined  apart  from  the  exigen- 
cies Of  the  pressmen  a  room  twenty-five  feet  wide  is  as 
good  as  any ;  but  a  pressroom  should  be  at  least  thirty- 
six  feet  wide.  This  gives  two  rows  of  presses,  each  with 
its  end  towards  a  window.  Much  care  should  be  taken 
to  have  a  strong  building,  the  floor  of  which  can  sustain 
all  of  the  weight  likely  to  be  placed  upon  It.  It  is  inju- 
dicious to  pile  great  heaps  of  lithographic  stones,  of  type- 
cases,  of  papered- up  matter  or  oilpaper  upon  each  other 
on  upper  floors,  Tliie  should  be  done  on  the  lower  or 
basement  floor,  if  at  all.  If  composition  is  divided  be- 
tween two  or  more  rooms  it  is  better  to  have  it  separated 
by  class  of  work  and  material  than  by  any  other  way,  an 
assistant  foreman  being  provided  for  each  room.  The 
pressroom  is  usually  on  the  lowest  floor,  as  it  Is  more  con- 
venient to  put  in  the  presses  there  and  easier  to  handle 
the  paper,  Besides,  the  vibration  is  less,  Underneath  the 
pressroom  are  usually  to  be  found  the  vaults  or  places 
for  storing  plates,  Here  also  can  be  placed  papered-up 
matter  which  is  to  be  kept  for  a  long  time,  and  if  the 
room  is  dry  some  of  the  paper  can  be  placed  there.  To 
make  the  vaults  valuable  they  should  be  divided  from 
the  remainder  of  the  basement  by  brick  walls  and  iron 
doors,  and  it  would  be  better  to  have  them  entirely 
arched  over  with  brick.  Tho  counting-roam  should  be 
convenient  ana!  accessible,  Many  offices  lose  much  work 
because  they  will  not  provide  a  convenient  place  for  cus- 
tomers, who  will  not  climb  long  flights  of  stairs  nor  at- 
tempt to  pass  through  dark  corridors.  If  the  office  is 
at  all  large  the  counting-room  should  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  one  for  a  private  office  and  the  other  for  the 
general  work  of  the  bookkeeper  and  clerks  and  other  as- 
sistants. Everything  about  the  establishment  should  be 
known  tliere,  and  in  addition  to  the  books  of  accounts, 
strictly  so  Called,  it  is  desirable  to  have  other  books  kept 
which  shall  show  other  details,  as,  for  instance,  the  sup- 
ply of  paper,  the  contents  of  the  stereotype  vaults  and 
the  state  of  delivery  of  printed  work.  .For  much  of  this 
labor  women  can  conveniently  be  employed. 

The  warehouse  contains  the  paper  as  it  comes  from  the 
mill  and  tho  printed  sheets  after  they  leave  the  press- 
room and  before  they  reach  the  bindery.  If  the  estab- 
ment  does  book  publishing  the  books  not  to  be  immedi- 
ately delivered  are  also  Stored  here.  Here  the  sheets  are 
hung-up  to  dry,  and  here  are  the  standing-presses.  The 
sheeta  are  dried  and  presaod  and  then  deliverod  to  the 
bindery.  If  they  are  to  be  kept  a  long  time,  or  even  over 
a  week,  thoy  are  neatly  tied  up  with  a  heavy  wrapper 
around  them  and  put  away.  It  is  better,  of  course,  to 
have  them  folded,  The  heavy  deliveries  come  through 
this  department,  except  on  bound  work,  winch  is  taken 
care  of  by  the  bindery.  System  and  care  are  requisite 
in  every  case. 

It  is  a  necessity  in  tho  management  of  a  prtnting-ofliee 
that  every  Item  of  cost  shall  be  known  and  estimated. 
Nothing  is  too  small  and  insignificant  for  this  purpose. 
Labor  and  materials  used  are  never  omitted  by  any  em- 
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plover,  hut  a  multitude  of  little  expenses  are.  At  tho 
end  of  each  year  alt  of  tho  expanses  for  whatever  pur- 
pose should  be  added  together,  including  a  fair  amount 
for  the  services  of  tlie  proprietor  or  proprietors,  and  the 
receipts  should  also  be  taken.  The  latter  may  be  unduly 
low  from  losses,  or  they  may  be  small  because  collections 
have  not  been  made,  In  the  former  case  the  business 
should  not  be  adjudged  to  have  been  unsuccessful  sim- 
ply because  one  or  two  failures  have  occurred.  When 
an  inquiry  has  been  made  with  diligence  as  to  the  stand- 
ing of  a  customer,  and  the  best  authorities  have  replied 
that  ho  is  worthy  of  credit,  the  printer  is  not  to  he  severe- 
ly blamed  because  in  some  cases  of  this  kind  the  infor- 
mation is  worthless.  If,  however,  he  has  more  to  collect 
sit  the  end  of  one  year,  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of 
business  done,  than  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year  it 
shows  Wrong  management.  The  amount  outstanding 
never  ought  to  exceed  two  months'  receipts.  The  ex- 
penses of  all  kinds,  including  deterioration,  placed  in 
conjunction  with  the  sums  which  ought  to  1m  cItsvwd  out 
by  the  proprietor,  should  be  reckoned  and  thon  an  allow- 
ance made  for  profit,  including  interest  on  the  capital 
with  which  the  business  is  conducted.  This  allowance 
for  profit  ought  not  to  be  less  than  15  per  cent.,  and  the 
least  possible  sum  upon  which  business  can  be  conduct- 
ed would  be  10  per  cent.  Thus,  if  a  printing-office  has 
#20,000  capital  and  does  840,000  worth  of  work  its  ex- 
penses of  all  kinds  ought  not  to  be  over  $35,000.  The 
uncertainty  and  variableness  of  the  occupation  demand 
on  average  return  at  least  as  high  as  this  in  order  to  make 
up  for  losses  In  B0m.fl  years  and  the  constant  need  of 
renovation  and  improvement.  Every  employing  printer 
should  make  himself  familiar  with  paper  and  ink,  know- 
ing what  they  cost  and  how  they  can  be  used .  Ho  should 
also  familiarize  himself  with  the  exact  performance  of 
his  presses,  so  that  he  may  not  bo  misled  in  estimating. 
Every  little  detail  must  be  watched,  and  nothing  taken 
for  granted.  If  the  printing-office  is  not  large  tho  proofs 
in  page  form  should  be  looked  over  by  him  more  or  less, 
and  he  should  always  see  proofs  of  title-pages  and  im- 
portant matters.  It  U  important  to  know  now  the  work 
is  progressing,  and  wliat  are  the  capacities  of  the  older 
and  more  valuable  workmen.  Nothing  should  over  be 
decided  from  caprice,  but  according  to  rule,  Rules, 
however,  as  to  misconduct  can  frequently  be  made  too 
severe,  and  it  is  wiser  sometimes  to  overlook  a  fault  than 
to  punish  it.  As  a  rule  tho  foremen  are  hold  responsible 
for  their  men,  and  must  not  bo  interfered  with.  Yet  this 
government  should  be  under  tho  control  of  tho  house. 

Branch  printing-offices,  generally  speaking,  aro  un- 
profitable, To  render  the  trade  remunerative  the  mas- 
ter's eye  should  be  upon  the  work,  and  this  cannot  bo 
done  in  two  places  at  once.  There  can  be  no  objection, 
however  to  offices  for  the  collection  and  delivery  of 
work.  Opinions  among  printers  are  divided  as  to  the 
expediency  of  employing  canvassers.  They  are  tempted 
to  cut  down  prices  in  order  to  get  work,  and  there  is, 
therefore,  n  double  expense  on  all  jobs  thus  procured, 
first  for  commissions  and  second  on  reduced  prices. 
When  canvassers  aro  thus  employed  10  per  cent,  is  the 
usual  amount  paid,  IS  being  the  highest.  The  canvasser 
does  not  receive  his  commission  until  the  work  is  paid 
for.  See,  on  the  general  theory  of  the  conduct  of  a  print- 
ing-office, Cost  op  Phobucttou. 

Probebogen  (Ger.).— Proof-sheet. 

Procesa  Printing'  or  Engraving. — A  method  by 
which  engravings  are  made  by  the  aid  of  photography. 
Until  about  twenty  years  ago  no  work  of  this  hind  was 
done  commercially,  although  several  methods  had  long 
been  known  to  scientific  men,  and  a  few  plates  from 
which  impressions  were  taken  had  boen  prepared.  Since 
then  photo-mechanical  processes  of  many  kinds  have 
been  discovered,  the  procedures  have  been  unproved  and 
a  great  demand  has  grown  up.  All  of  thorn  are  cheaper 
than  good  wood  or  copperplate  engraving.  The  first  to 
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attempt  this  class  of  work  was  Nicephore  Niepoe,  who 
some  time  prior  to  1887  succeeded  in  producing  etched 
metallic  plates,  using  the  bitumen  of  Judea  as  his  resist. 
This  substance  is  rendered  insolublo  by  light,  and  hy 
coating  metallic  plates  with  it,  exposing  them  in  the 
camera  and  fixing  with  oil  of  lavender,  Kicpce  obtained 
a  reversed  pieture  in  bitumen  on  metal.  That  Is,  Where 
the  high  lights  fell  on  the  plate  the  bitumen  remained, 
having  been  rendered  insoluble  In  the  oil  of  lavender  by 
the  action  of  the  light.  Where  the  shadows  fell  tho 
bitumen  retained  its  solubility  and  was  washed  away. 
On  applying  an  etching  agent  the  unprotected  metal 
was  attacked  and  dissolved,  and  the  positive  picture  was 
corroded  into  tho  surface  as  in  ordinary  etching.  On 
cleaning  the  plato  it  could  be  used  for  printing  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  plate  etched  in  the  usual  way  from  a 
drawing  in  wax  made  by  hand.  The  pictures  were  called 
heliographs.  Niepce's  process  wiijj  not  a  success,  as  the 
pictures  Were  indistinct  and  deficient  in  Sharpness,  and 
nothing  further  was  accomplished  in  the  art  of  photog- 
raphy until  1639,  when  Dagucrre  announced  his  great 
discovery  of  the  dagucrrotypc. 

^  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  correct  and  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  tho  various  photo-cn  graving  processes.  In  gen- 
oral  terms,  howover,  it  may  be  said  that  they  depend 
upon  the  difference  in  sonsfbility  of  portions  of  the  sub- 
stances used  as  the  plate  or  covering  for  the  plate  de- 
pending upon  the  light.  In  nearly  all  of  the  materials 
the  light  portions  are  hardened,  while  the  darker  por- 
tions remain  soft.  If,  as  in  several  processes,  the  plate 
is  covered  with  water,  the  soft  parts  swell  and  are  high. 
The  light  parts  do  not  swell  and  are  low,  compared  with 
the  remainder  of  the  plate.  Thus,  when  an  electrotype 
is  made  the  low  parts,  Which  aro  the  blacks,  are  the 
highest,  and  the  high  parts,  which  are  tho  whites,  are 
the  lowest.  Tho  chief  substances  used  are  bitumen, 
gelatine,  chromatid  gelatine,  albumen  and  gum  arable. 

It  is  possible  by  taking  choice  of  these  processes  to 
make  plates  for  relief  printing  or  to  be  treated  as  copper- 
plate. Tho  latter  method  is  commonly  known  as  photo- 
gravure. The  lines  are  etched  into  the  surface;  hut 
more  work  is  done  by  the  various  relief  processes.  The 
defects  of  all  of  them  are  that  the  Hues  are  indistinct  and 
the  elevation  above  the  rest  of  the  plttte  is  very  slight. 
To  Increase  this  many  expedients  aro  rc&ortcd  to  so  that 
the  contrast  may  be  as  great  as  possible.  In  all  photo- 
engraving the  negatives  are  touched  up  more  or  less, 
The  high  lights  are  rendered  still  more  bright  by  white 
chalk  or  other  substances,  and  the  black  parts  are  dark- 
ened and  made  more  emphatic  by  pencil  or  pen.  In  some 
cases  parts  arc  rubbed  out.  Similarly,  when  the  plate  is 
made  it  is  manipulated  in  order  to  remedy  any  defect. 
In  etchings  the  graver  is  used  to  supplement  the  action 
of  the  light. 

The  various  processes  are  classified  by  Professor 
Oliandler  thus : 

1.  Those  in  which  the  picture  is  molded  in  gelatine  col- 
ored by  a  jjigment,  as  the  "Woodbury  type  Or  photoglyph. 
2.  Those  in  which  the  picture  is  printed  in  printing- 
ink.  (A)  Collotype  processes  (llchtdTuck,  phototype), 
in  which  the  picture  is  printed  from  a  gelatine  surface,  as 
albertype,  artotype,  indotint  or  autoglyph,  heliotype  and 
leimtype.  (B)  Processes  in  which  the  picture  is  printed 
from  stone,  as  photo-lithograph,  photo-caustic  and  inlt- 
photo.  (O)  Processes  tn  which  tlie  picture  is  printed 
from  a  metallic  relief  surface—"  typographic  or  block 
printing,"  as  a,  swelled  gelatine  processes.  1*,  Photo- 
electrotype  (copper) ;  2a,  photo-engraving  (type  metal), 
Photo-etehings,  t> :  14,  Photo-zincograph  (by  transfer) ; 
34,  zlncotype  (direct  photo  on  plate  with  albumen  or 
bitumen);  3iT  typogravnre  (copper) ;  chromo-typo- 
gravure  (several  plates).  (D)  Processes  in  which  the 
picture  fs  printed  from  an  intaglio  copperplate,  as  photo- 
gravure, photo-aquatint  and  Gotipil  gnivure. 

The  first  necessity  in  photo-engraving  hj  a  good  neg- 
ative, If  the  original  is  a  drawing  or  painting  a  negativo 
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must  bo  made  from  this  so  that  the  typo  picture  shall  be 
a  positive :  but  it  is  very  generally  a  photograph  made 
from  a  negative,  and  that  again  from  nature.  Most  pic- 
tures in  photo-engraving  are  executed  by  the  wet  collo- 
dion process,  Such  negatives  must  be  well  made  In  every 
respect  or  the  engraving  will  be  a  failure. 

Many  methods  are  known  In  photo-engraving.  That 
which  is  most  used  in  newspapers  and  for  Outline  work 
is  known  ae  zinc  etching.  Other  metals  are  used  ;  but 
from  the  fact  that  zinc  ua  chiefly  employed  they  ate  all 
generally  known  by  this  name.  Dmwings  arc  made,  gen- 
erally speaking,  of  about  twice  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  cut  desired  and  photographed  upon  the  plate.  The 
paper  should  be  pure  white  to  obtain  the  best  results, 
and  the  drawing  h  done  in  black  ink.  The  zinc  must 
be  pure  and  of  a  good  quality.  1°  thickness  it  is  from 
one-sixteenth  to  one-fourteenth  of  an  inch.  After  being 
cut  into  pieces  of  the  desired  size  it  should  be  polished 
with  pumice-stone,  finishing  with  willow  charcoal  and 
olive-oil,  buff  and  rouge.  The  finer  the  polish  the  better 
the  plate.  The  zinc  Is  then  sensitized  by  covering  it  with 
a  solution  made  of  bichromate  of  potash,  distilled  water 
and  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  to  &  froth.  This  is  poured 
several  times  over  the  plate,  which  is  slanting.  Itls  then 
dried  over  a  gas  or  oil  stove.  Borne  etchers  grain  the  sur- 
face at  thia  tune,  but  some  before  the  Sensitizing  Solution 
is  employed.  For  this  a  bath  consisting  of  one  quart  of 
water,  one  dram  of  nitric  acid  and  one  ounce  of  saturated 
solution  of  zinc  is  employed.  In  four  or  five  minutes  it 
will  become  gray  and  acquire  a  very  fine  tooth  or  grain, 
The  sensitizing  is  done  in  a  dark  room,  and  the  zinc  is 
then  placed  in  a  printing-frame.  The  negative  being  in 
the  frame,  film  side  Up,  the  coated  sine  7s  placed  upon 
it,  face  down,  judging  the  propor  position._  The  zinc  is 
laid  flat  down  upon  too  negative,  and  a  piece  of  brown 
paper  is  put  over  the  back  of  the  zinc.  The  back  of  the 
printing-frame  is  then  secured  in  its  proper  position, 
the  crossbars  are  fastened  down,  and  the  pressure-screws 
are  applied  evenly  and  gently.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
remove  all  dust  or  grit,  as  a  very  small  particle  will  break 
the  glass,  Even  pressure  being  ap  plied,  exposure  to  sun- 
light or  other  light  from  two  to  eight  minutes,  as  may  be 
required,  for  the  former,  but  from  six  to  thirty  minutes  in 
the  latter,  follows.  The  plate  la  Inked  with  printer's  or 
lithographic  ink  until  it  ts  covered  evenly  but  thinly. 
It  is  then  taken  from  the  dark  room,  where  thia  operation 
has  been  performed,  and  laid  face  upwards  in  a  shallow 
tray  with  enough  water  barely  to  cover  its  surface. 
After  about  five  minutes  a  piece  of  clean  cotton  is  rubbed 
against  the  surface  with  an  easy  circular  motion,  The 
engraving  then  appears  in  the  form  of  black  lines  against 
a  bright  background,  The  plate  is  washed  thoroughly  in 
running  water,  the  surplus  water  being  token  up  with  a 
damp  cloth,  and  it  is  then  heated  over  a  stove  to  a  degree 
not  hotter  than  the  hand  Can  comfortably'  bear.  Should 
any  lines  be  imperfect  they  can  be  touched  up  with  print- 
er's ink  thinned  with  turpentine  and  applied  with  a  fine 
brush..  Blank  spaces  of  great  size  should  also  do  painted 
in,  thus  saving  much  manipulation. 

The  surface  of  the  plate  showing  the  picture,  but  still 
being  flat,  is  next  covered  with  dragon's  blood  triturated 
to  an  impalpable  powder.  This  protects  the  lines  of  the 
engraving  when  the  plate  Is  placed  In  the  acid  bath, 
where  all  the  ports  not  bo  protected  are  eaten  away,  the 
lines  being  left  In  relief.  It  is  carefully  brushed  over 
the  surface,  and  when  properly  executed  the  drawing  is 
seen  to  be  of  a  reddish-brown  color  against  a  perfectly 
clean  background  of  polished  metal,  The  plate  is  then 
put  into  an  oven,  the  powder  melting  and  combining  with 
the  ink.  As  soon  as  this  Is  done,  which  can  be  known 
by  the  drawing  being  of  a  bright,  deep  brown  instead  of 
a  dull  red.  the  plate  should  be  removed.  The  back  and 
edges  of  the  plate  are  painted  with  asphalt  varnish  to 
prevent  the  acid  from  attacking  the  zinc  in  these  parts. 
The  plate  is  then  heated  slightly  to  expel  the  turpentine 
from  the  varnish.  When  cool  it  will  be  ready  for  etch- 
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ing.  This  is  performed  in  a  little  etching  tub  or  box 
20  by  34  inches.  Nitric  acid  and  water  constitute  the 
solution.  The  tub  should  be  rocked  so  as  to  make  sure 
that  the  whole  plate  is  equally  affected.  A  grayish  de- 
posit, which  can  be  removed  by  a  brush  while  the  rock- 
ing continues,  soon  forms.  If  any  fine  lines  show  signs 
of  giving  way  the  plate  must  be  taken  out,  washed  andre- 
tonched,  Or  even  gummed,  inked,  dried  and  repowdered 
as  at  first.  If  nothing  of  this  kind  is  discovered  the  etch- 
ing ceases  in  eight  or  ton  minutes,  the  eating  away  being 
very  slight.  The  lines  are  again  inked  and  powdered 
and  the  plate  is  heated,  another  bath  being  then  given 
with  a  stronger  solution.  This  is  repeated  according 
to  the  work,  the  number  of  etchings  being  from  three  to 
eight.  Touching  up  may  be  requisite  at  any  stage.  The 
plate  is  then  routed  and  finished. 

Printing  with  asphalt  differs  somewhat  from  printing 
with  albumen .  One  ounce  of  pure  asphalt  is  mixed  with 
fifteen  ounces  of  benzole.  The  coating  is  flowed  over  the 

I)lato  in  the  dark  room,  the  plate  being  afterwards  slight- 
y  warmed  so  as  to  drive  off  all  the  benzole.  The  print- 
ing is  executed  in  tie  same  way  as  with  albumen,  but 
takes  much  longer.  It  requires  from  fifteen  minutes  in 
sunlight  to  two  or  three  hours  In  diffused  light.  Recti- 
fied turpentine  is  poured  into  a  shallow  porcelain  or  glass 
dish  to  the  depth  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  raid  then 
the  exposed  plate  is  laid  in  it.  The  trayis  rocked  gen- 
tly, when  the  print  will  gradually  moke  its  appearance. 
When  completely  developed  the  entire  plate  will  appear 
as  if  covered  with  a  scum.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  bath 
of  benzine.  This  removes  the  remaining  turpentine  and 
leaves  a  clear,  sharp  print,  After  washing  and  drying 
the  plate  is  exposed  to  sunlight  for  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes, which  hardens  the  asphalt.  The  other  processes 
are  much  like  those  with  albumen,  except  that  gumming 
up  is  practiced,  as  is  also  sometimes  done  with  that. 
Gum  arabic  is  employed  after  the  first  etching,  to  pre- 
vent the  lines  from  being  under-eaten. 

Half -tone  plates  are  made  by  passing  the  rays  of  light 
from  a  negative  through  a  screen  which  Is  ruled  or  dot- 
ted, A  photograph,  although  a  perfect  picture,  cannot 
be  printed  in  the  typographic  way,  for  there  is  no  relief 
to  the  black  portions,  and  the  white  parts  are  lust  as  high 
as  any  of  the  remainder  of  the  plate.  The  printing-plate 
must  have  these  parts  broken  up  in  some  method  so  that 
tho  light  spots  show  very  little  and  the  black  parts  very 
fully.  This  is  accomplished  very  thoroughly  by  screens, 
generally  of  glass,  upon  which  have  been  printed  by  pho- 
tography the  kind  of  ruling  or  dotting  desired.  Pictures 
to  be  copied  in  half  tone  should  be  rich  in  contrast  and 
full  of  detail.  The  closer  the  lines  are  together  the  finer 
will  be  the  engraving,  but  also  the  more  difficult  to  print. 
Sometimes  lines  as  coarse  as  eighty  to  the  inch  are  made, 
but  generally  speaking  one  hundred  and  thirty  or  forty 
are  required.  The  screens  are  generally  crossed  by  other 
screens  or  turned  around  after  one  exposure  for  a  second 
ono,  so  that  the  lines  shall  intersect.  With  a  half-tone 
it  is  impracticable  in  zinc  etching  to  powder  the  surface 
several  times,  The  acid  Used  is  in  a  very  diluted  form. 
Very  great  care  is  required  to  make  good  half-tones. 

Gelatine  processes  are  slower  and  more  difficult  to 
carry  out  than  those  cn  zinc  or  copper.  The  substance 
is  brittle  when  dry,  and  Is  easily  affected  by  atmospheric 
conditions.  Plates  made  by  it  take  a  long  time  to  finish. 
By  the  washout  process  a  sheet  of  sensitized  gelatine  h 
exposed  beneath  a  suitable  negative.  The  soluble  por- 
tions are  afterwards  washed  away,  giving  a  relief  plate. 
The  gelatine  used  has  boon  previously  rotted,  so  that  as 
soon  as  the  exposure  is  made  the  parts  not  needed  can 
be  washed  out.  The  swelled  gelatine  process  is  that  by 
which  the  film  Is  soaked  in  cold  water  until  those  portions 
representing  the  whites  of  the  original  have  absorbed 
the  liquid,  the  lines  not  swelling  on  account  of  the  light 
having  deprived  them  of  the  power  of  absorbing  water. 
From  this  a  plaster  of  paris  cast  is  made,  and  from  that 
again  a  wax  mold,  necessary  for  the  production  of  an 
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electrotype.  Both  the  washout  and  swelled  gelatine 
processes  require  much  manipulation,  and  neither  is 
commercially  of  the  same  value  as  the  zinc  processes. 

In  the  collotype  reproductions  from  nature  ram  be 
made  without  a  drawing  or  a  screen,  The  actinic  my  a 
act  directly  upon  a  prepared  gelatine,  which  swells  oi- 
remains  fixed,  according  to  the  degree  of  light.  The 
film  of  gelatine  takes  ink  from  tho  roller  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  action  of  light  during  such 
exposure,  Great  skill  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  the 
press  num. 

For  further  information  upon  this  subject  see  SchrauV 
stHdter's  Photo-Engraving  and  Wilkinson's  Photo-En- 
graving, and  in  this  Dictionary  under  the  heads  Ainreit- 
nra,  AiMWrYPES,  Cuuomo,  Chrowo-Lit  KiXiRA  Pin, 

CHKOMO-TYPOGBATTJItEB,  COLLOTYPES,  GrOUPIl,  GrBAY- 
ctkbb,  Heijdtyfe,  Lndotest,  LeihttTUb,  PilCH'o- Aqua- 
tint, Photo-Caustic,  Pjioivj-EuscTnoTr^E,  Fuoto 
EsraHAvraQ-.  PHOTO-LiTTtoortAPii,  PuOio-ZlNOOGHATn, 
Ttpookavtibb,  WooDBUitTrrrB,  Zlncottpe. 

Profit  ShRrtnff. — Tins  is  the  term  usually  employed 
to  denote  the  division  of  u  portion  of  the  profits  of  an 
establishment  among  the  workmen,  although  they  have 
no  proprietary  rights.  It  is  believed  by  some  persons 
that  this  will  increase  the  production  of  a  shop  or  fac- 
tory, bring  tho  employer  into  closer  relation  with  his 
hands  and  lessen  the  friction  between  organised  labor 
and  capital.  Under  certain  conditions  and  in  certain  in- 
dustries this  ia  no  doubt  true  ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  is  a  general  remedy  or  not. 

At  a  meeting  of  tha  New  York  Typothete  some  years 
ago  this  plan  was  discussed  on  both  sides  with  much 
ability.  One  mm  then  reported  that  It  had  tried  it  ad- 
vantageously ;  hut  it  has  since  been  abandoned  in  its 
office.  Another  Arm  has  since  attempted  It  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions.  It  has  not  yet  ceased  its  di- 
vision, but  the  increased  production,  Care,  economy  and 
foresight  predicted  hn,vo  not  been  attained.  80  small  is 
the  gain  in  this  way  that  it  is  almost  imperceptible. 

Frolonrrado  (Sp.). — Oblong;  said  of  a  sheet  when 
folded  the  long  way. 

Proof. — The  correctness  of  a  book  is,  as  a  French 
writer  somewhat  fancifully  expresses  it,  its  soul.  No 
pains  or  care  elsewhere,  no  elegance  of  material  can 
make  up  for  deficiency  hi  thia  respect.  To  rend  well 
adds  much  to  tho  espouse  of  a  work,  but  it  is  a  necessity 
for  any  one  who  desires  to  obtain  or  maintain  a  position 
as  a  good  employing  printer,  The  responsibili  ty  cannot 
be  thrown  off  on  authors,  editors  or  customers,  for  they 
have  not  the  necessary  skill.  To  obtain  it  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  reading-closet,  and  to  persons  profession- 
ally trained  to  detect  and  mark  errors. 

The  business  of  a  proof-reader  is  of  four  kinds,  lie 
must  collect  and  arrange  the  copy  which  the  compositor 
has  set  -,  he  must  read  and  revise  it  as  many  times  as 
shall  be  necessary ;  he  must  put  away  this  copy  so  that 
it  can  be  referred  to  as  long  as  the  work  is  in  progress, 
and  he  must  finally  bundle  it  up  and  put  it  away,  either 
for  preservation  for  some  considerable  time,  for  return 
to  the  author  or  for  destruction.  Different  usages  exist 
about  each  of  these  details  in  different  offices,  and  those 
customs  only  will  bo  hero  stated  which  may  be  regarded 
as  good.  If  others  are  mentioned  the  reasons  for  dissent 
will  be  given.  When  a  new  work  has  Seen  placed  in 
hand,  with  five  or  sis  men  at  work  upon  it,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  there  will  be  no  proof  before  the  second 
day,  as  if  the  lakes  are  somewhere  near  a  galley  long, 
and  perhaps  have  from  four  to  sis  thousand  ems  in  each, 
and  the  cases  must  be  put  np  and  letter  distributed,  tho 
succession  of  three  or  four  galleys  will  not  come  about 
at  Once.  Even  if  the  takes  are  only  three  or  four  stick- 
ful*] In  length,  and  eight  or  ten  men  are  working  upon 
the  matter,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  groat  deal  will 
be  ready  on  the  first  day.  Almost  all  work  done  hi  the 
United  States  Is  proved  npon  tho  galley,  the  practice 
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winch  existed  before  the  war  of  Imposing  and  then  prov- 
ing having  died  out.  No  attention  will  consequently 
be  paid  to  the  latter  method  in  this  place,  as  it  is  a  great 
loss  to  tho  compositor  and  no  advantage  to  the  office. 
Twice  or  three  times  as  much  Btoiie  room  must  he  pro- 
vided, and  much  more  type  will  be  injured  in  correcting. 
TV  lien  the  proof  is  toiken,  which  is  generally  upon  a  proof- 
press,  but  occasionally  with  a  planer  or  a  proof -brush, 
and  sometimes  upon  a  hand-press,  and  it  has  gone  into 
the  proof-room,  the  sheets  which  have  been  composed 
must  also  be  collected  and  taken  there.  All  foremen  do 
not  keep  a  schedule,  as  they  should,  showing  where  copy 
has  been  placed.  If  they  had  such  iv  record  it  would  only 
be  necessary  to  look  at  it  to  tell  which  men  had  takes, 
and  then  by  going  to  them  the  Sheets  could  be  picked  Up 
very  quickly.  Perhaps  as  good  a  plan  as  any  is  to  have 
each  man  as  he  completes  his  tako  go  up  to  the  fore- 
man's desk  with  it,  laying  it  down  in  a  certain  definite 
place,  and  then  ask  for  more  copy.  Some  men,  however, 
will  delay  this  return  until  they  want  more  copy,  and  the 
take  will  lie  on  their  case  while  they  are  distributing  or 
perliaps  while  they  have  a  half  day  off.  It  Is  therefore 
valuable  on  this  account,  if  for  no  other,  to  keep  a  sched- 
ule of  the  work  in  hand,  with  the  name  of  the  compos- 
itors working.  The  copy  being  taken  into  the  reading- 
closet  and  plfLccd  in  Order  by  the  Copy-holder,  it  is  at 
once  seen  whether  a  take  is  missing,  and  if  SO  the  man 
who  lias  retained  it  can  very  easily  be  found.  The  proof 
ought  to  bo  on  good  book-paper,  with  a  reasonably  wide 
margin  on  both  sides ;  if  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  will  be  a  bad  proof  an  extra  margin  should  be  allowed. 
The  paper  is  slightly  damped,  No  pains  should  bo 
spared  to  secure  a  good  proof,  for  upon  that  depends  the 
detection  of  many  of  the  errors.  The  roller  should  be 
In  first- rule  condition,  and  the  ink,  without  being  stiff, 
should  be  well  triturated  and  ought  to  be  well  distrib- 
uted. Care  must  be  taken  in  lifting  the  proof  from  the 
type,  as  a  too  quick  movement  will  sometimes  leave  par- 
ticles of  paper  in  many  places.  Finally  tho  galley  must 
be  washed.  This  would  not  have  been  mentioned,  as  it 
is  a  matter  of  course,  had  not.  a  very  eminent  French 
printer  lately  directed  that  the  ink  on  forms  which  had 
been  repeatedly  proved  for  fastidious  authors  was  some- 
times caked  in  and  must  be  washed  off.  They  not  only 
onght  to  be  washed  then,  but  every  time  that  a  proof  is 
tuken,  except,  of  course,  when  a  number  of  proofs  arc 
to  be  pulled  one  after  another. 

The  copy-holder,  having  found  all  his  sheets  and  the 
proof  which  relates  to  them,  puis  them  together  and 
waits  until  the  reader  is  at  liberty,  The  reader,  having 
completed  the  work  upon  which  he  was  engaged  while 
the  copy-holder  is  preparing  the  new  proofs,  takes  up 
this  first  galley  of  a  new  work  and  begins,  after  casting  a 
hurried  glance  down  the  matter  to  see  what  it  is  like, 
The  copy-holder,  who  sits  near  him — so  near  that  by 
bending  over  the  proof-reader  can  look,  at  a  doubtful 
word,  or  at  least  so  near  that  he  can  take  the  sheet  out 
of  his  hand — begins  reading  aloud  at  a  moderate  rate  of 
speed  and  continues  doing  so  until  the  galley  is  finished. 
When  the  proof-reader  says  ' '  Hold  "  lie  stops  i  whoa  he 
says  "Go  on"  he  docs  so ;  when  he  is  told  "Read  that 
again," or  "Read  the  last  two  lines  again,"  he  does  so. 
He  does  riot  read  rhetorically,  but  rather  like  a  machine, 
without  emphasis  and  without  discrimination.  If  well 
trained  he  spells  out  each  proper  name  which  has  two  or 
more  orthographies,  as  Douglas  and  Douglass,  Rathbnn 
or  Rathbone,  whitiey  or  Whiteley.  The  same  thing  is 
observed  with  all  foreign  words  and  all  geographical 
names,  as  well  as  with  all  words  which  are  very  uncom- 
mon, such  as  "rathe,"  "pinguid,"  "cecity, ""brachy- 
cephalous."  On  each  of  these,  when  there  is  any  room 
for  doubt,  the  proof-reader  will  himself  look  so  as  to 
make  certain  that  he  is  making  no  mistake.  The  boy 
should  repeat  ambiguous  or  doubtful  sentences,  or  those 
in  which  there  are  many  interlineations  and  alterations. 
Occasionally  in  a  knotty  bit  of  copy  he  should,  after  once 
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going  over  it,  hand  it  to  his  principal,  who  will  follow 
it  for  a  few  lines  or  even  a  page  to  make  sure.  There 
cornea  occasionally  mtoaprinting-omce  some  copy  which 
muat  be  followed  exactly,  but  to  do  this  requires  that  all 
of  the  punctuation  marks  shall  be  read  as  well  as  the 
text.  A  joke  which  appeared  in  the  papers  at  the  time 
this  article  was  written  would  thus  be  read ; 

But  cap  They  cap  (Mud  cap  Exceeding  cap  Fine  eap 
period  dash  commence  quote  Poor  cap  fellow  exclama- 
tion But  cap  why  did  you  reject  him  in  such  a  summary 
way  interrogation  close  quota  commence  quote  Well  cap 
comma  lie  apostrophe  S  the  editor  of  that  Moonshine 
cap  italic  Magazine  cap  italic  comma  and  rejected  One 
of  my  poems  once  period  I  eap  just  thought  t  cap  apos- 
trophe (1  let  him  know  that  two  can  play  at  that  game 
period  close  quota  dash  Life  italic  period. 

This,  would  be  comparatively  ^y  to  some  of  the  dia- 
lect stories,  ia  which  the  humor  Is  all  in  the  dialect,  or 
some  abstruse  calculations.  It  is  related  in  a  biography 
of  an  English  journeyman  printer  that  to  secure  accu- 
racy in  a  Welsh  book  printed  in  London  two  women 
compared  it  lottor  by  letter  with  the  original,  neither 
knowing  a  word  of  Welsh,  and  it  ia  certain  that  some  of 
the  early  printers  adopted  this  plan  to  make  their  classi- 
cal editions  still  more  accurate.  The  reader  should  ac- 
company the  boy  as  closely  as  possible,  his  eye  being  at 
tlie  place  in  the  copy  when  the  last  word  was  read.  If 
the  work  is  not  one  of  unusual  dispatch  it  is  common  to 
read  two  or  three  galleys  on  the  same  work  before  send- 
ing any  out,  and  this  plan  would  almost  certainly  he 
adopted  on  the  first  part  of  a  new  work.  After  this  is 
finished,  while  the  boy  ia  gathering  up  his  next  batch  of 
proof  or  perhaps  endeavoring  to  decipher  it  before  he 
attempts  to  read  it  aloud,  the  proof  -reader  is  looking  at 
the  details  of  the  proof  which  bo  could  not  examine 
when  he  was  keeping  even  with  the  boy.  The  proof- 
reader does  not  originate  style ;  he  follows  tiiat  of  the 
office.  Sometimes  with  the  first  shest  of  a  work  he  has 
directions  what  rules  to  follow.  This  work  follows  Web- 
ster, that  Worcester,  a  third  must  be  closely  punctuated, 
a  fourth  must  be  followed  strictly  as  to  punctuation,  and 
a  fifth  Icayos  all  of  theso  questions  to  the  proof -reader. 
Each  of  the  dictionaries  differs  as  to  spelling  and  divis- 
ion, and  if  one  is  to  be  followed  it  must  be  frequently 
consulted.  Often  a  new  word  will  appear  not  yet  hi  the 
dictionary.  Sometimes  there  will  he  an  old  one  or  a 
provincial  expression  like  the  Scotch  word  blate  or  the 
southern  word  floe.  This  constant  examination  of  au- 
thorities consumes  much  time ;  but  there  are  Other  tilings 
for  which  the  proof-reader  must  look  out,  where  the  com- 
positor is  continually  trying  to  evade  bis  watchfulness. 
Three  divisions  one  after  the  other ;  pigeonholes  or  stair- 
cases, occasioned  by  too  great  spacing  or  spaces  forming 
regular  steps  up  and  down ;  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  cap- 
italizing ;  bad  spacing ;  punctuation  too  close  or  not 
close  enough — these  are  some  of  the  things  for  which  a 
proof-reader  must  loot.  The  ordinary  compositor  in 
setting  type  makes  on  error  in  every  one  Or  two  hundred 
letters  which  he  sets,  but  discovers  a  portion  of  them 
before  ho  empties  his  stick.  Some  men  will  not  make 
more  than  one  error  in  three  or  four  thousand  letters, 
but  all  make  some.  The  proof-reader  in  going  over 
their  work  may  la  one  reading  take  90  per  cent,  of  these 
errors ;  he  may  possibly  run  jib  high  as  $Q  per  cent. ;  but 
he  cannot  discover  them  oil.  This  shows  the  advantage 
of  repeated  readings,  the  errors  becoming  less  by  each 
successive  examination.  The  work  of  the  first  reader 
must  some  time  come  to  a  close ;  he  has  marked  at  the 
beginning  of  each  take  the  mime  of  the  compositor  who 
set  it ;  at  the  head  of  the  galley  he  has  marked  "1st," 
and  at  the  foot  his  own  initials.  The  boy  then  takes  it 
out  and  gives  it  to  the  first  man  who  has  an  error, 

Crapelet  in  his  very  interesting  and  suggestive  work 
Speaks  about  two  other  methods  of  reading,  to  which 
might  be  added  a  third.   One  is  to  read  by  the  thumb ; 


that  Is,  to  collate  the  proof  with  the  copy,  following  the 
latter  with  the  thumb.  This  is  sometimes  necessary  iu 
algebra,  music  and  in  work  in  foreign  languages,  and  it 
lias  been  known  to  bo  used  with  success  on  other  works ; 
but  it  is  very  slow  and  trying,  and  it  costs  an  office  more 
than  the  other  way.  Further  on  some  cases  will  he  men- 
tioned where  it  ought  to  be  used  as  a  supplement  to  the 
other  reading,  butin  general  it  is  too  tedious.  Another 
plan  Is  to  have  the  proof-reader  occasionally  read  to  the 
copy-holder.  This  is  also  defective,  as  the  boy  will  some- 
times lose  Ins  ptace ;  but  on  dally  newspapers,  where  the 
copy-holder  is  as  good  a  reader  as  the  other  man,  it  works 
well.  Greater  speed  and  less  fatipue  are  thus  attained. 
The  third  plan  is  that  which  nearly  all  authors  have  to 
adopt,  and  which  is  the  plan  of  all  editors.  The  proof 
is  read  silently  with  occasional  references  to  copy,  there 
being  no  eopy-holder.  Many  errors  can  thus  he  weeded 
out,  but  there  is  great  danger  of  mistakes  In  proper 
names  and  also  of  outs  and  doublets.  In  reading  much 
depends  upon  the  eopy-holder.  If  a  boy  he  needs  two 
or  three  years'  pructiee  to  make  him  as  efficient  as  he 
ought  to  he,  but  in  the  meantime  he  ib  growing  up  and 
desires  some  more  lucrative  position  than  that  of  copy- 
boy.  Another  lad  must  be  taken  on.  The  experience 
of  Now  York  has  lately  been  that  young  women  make 
very  good  copy-holders.  They  are  quick  and  active, 
soon  learn  to  read  well  and  are  content  to  stay  in  the  oc- 
cupation. Experienced  girls  should  be  paid  a  little  more 
than  one-half  the  wages  of  a  journeyman.  Thus  in  New 
York  ten  dollars  a  week  will  secure  one  with  much  prac- 
tice,  Boys  are  worth  five,  six  or  seven. 

This  proof,  known  as  the  first  proof,  now  goes  out  to 
the  compositor  who  set  it,  or  to  the  first  one  on  the  gal- 
ley who  has  an  error.  When  the  compositor's  work  is 
done  a  revise  is  taken  which  is  sent  to  the  author,  and 
another  is  kept  for  the  oftlco.  That  which  is  sent  to  the 
author  is  marked  "A.  P.,"  with  date  and  hour,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  time  when  it  was  sent  to 
him.  Before  this  is  done,  however,  It  is  carefully  com- 
pared with  the  first  proof,  and  any  errors  which  may 
have  escaped  correction,  as  well  as  all  of  the  new  errors 
made  by  the  compositor,  are  indicated.  Any  other  mis- 
hikes  which  may  he  Seen  in  going  hastily  over  it  arc  also 
marked.  These  are  copied  on  the  office  revise,  and  then, 
and  not  until  then,  should  the  date  line  be  added.  The 
errand-boy  should  be  immediately  dispatched  with  it  if 
the  author  is  in  town,  and  If  not  it  should  at  once  be  sent 
by  mail,  the  copy  accompanying  It.  Some  readers  then 
finish  their  revise  so  far  as  they  can,  while  others  wait 
until  the  proof  from  the  author  comes  back  with  the 
copy,  and  then  proved  with  their  further  work.  It  can- 
not really  be  completed  without  the  copy ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  mny  be  much  slack  time  before  its  re- 
turn, and  there  might  bo  a  very  busy  time  when  it  does 
return.  The  reader  of  the  second  proof  begins  at  its  be- 
ginning and  reads  it  carefully  all  the  way  through,  The 
errors  found  in  the  first  proof  are  obvious.  Points  of 
doubtful  decision  in  capitalizing  In  spelling,  in  punctu- 
ation are  deferred  to  the  second  reading.  It  must  be 
laid  down  as  a  canon  that  the  author  and  not  the  com- 
positor or  proof-reader  is  responsible  for  the  wording  of 
the  book  and  its  facts  ;  yet  all  authors,  however  accom- 
plished, fall  into  errors,  even  on  subjects  with  which  they 
are  thoroughly  familiar,  and  nearly  all  of  them  would 
feel  obliged  to  a  proof -Tender  who  points  them  out.  It 
is  easy  to  write  Henry  Til.  when  Henry  VIII,  is  meant ; 
to  make  a  false  addition  in  a  tabic ;  to  say  Concord, 
Mass.,  when  Concord,  N.  EL,  is  intended  ;  to  fix  the  date 
of  the  American  treaty  with  France  in  1776  instead  of 
1  777,  or  to  say  that  Abram  S.  Hewitt  was  the  nephew 
of  Peter  Cooper  when  he  was  in  reality  the  eon-in-law. 
These  things  and  others  like  them  the  proof-reader 
should  queiy,  either  with  Or  without  the  true  answer. 
He  must  decide  no  ticklish  points  in  grammar,  but  plain 
cases  of  the  disagreement  of  the  verb  and  its  nominative 
may  be  changed  without  reference.    The  author  may 
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use  old,  common  Or  vulgar  phrases,  but  thefts  Cannot 
he  corrected  by  the  reader.  Lengthy  may  shock  him, 
or  talented  or  reliable ;  he  may  think  big  or  got  or 
■whaling,  in  the  sense  of  punishment,  undignified.  These 
however  are  questions  for  the  author,  and  not  for  him. 
His  business  is  to  weed  out  errors  and  not  to  write  the 
book  or  pamphlet.  The  punctuation  should  follow  the 
usual  rule  of  the  office,  as  few  authors  know  mud)  on 
this  subject.  If  they  think  they  do,  however,  they 
should  be  followed.  The  Same  remark  applies  to  capi- 
talizing. A  mark  once  made  by  an  author  for  a  word 
to  be  capitalized  in  a  certain  position  should  result  in 
having  that  word  always  capitalized  in  the  like  place. 
Hyphens  used  for  compounds  ought  to  follow  the  same 
rule.  If  the  author  wants  them  hyphenized  freely  it 
ought  to  be  done ;  if  he  does  not,  hut  strikes  them  out, 
the  work  should  bo  consistent;  as  far  as  possible.  Yet  if 
an  inconsistency  docs  exist  the  proof  reader  should  not 
take  it  to  heart.  This  must  often  be.  Among  things 
which  should  be  looked  at  after  the  proof  ia  gone  over, 
every  doubtful  sentence,  every  proper  name  and  every 
figure  having  bean  compared,  an  examination  should  be 
made  of  several  things  which  might  easily  escape  notice, 
as,  for  instance,  a  lead  left  out  or  two  leads  inserted  in 
one  place ;  the  regularity  of  spacing,  the  sequence  of 
divisions  and  their  correctness,  and  the  regular  order  of  a 
number  of  figures  or  letters  which  were  intended  to  fol- 
low each  other.  Quotations  from  the  Bible  and  Shake- 
speare should  be  verified.  Before  the  second  proof  is 
taken  the  place  whore  the  compositor  left  off  on  his  copy 
should  be  marked  on  that  page  as  I  ,  the 

perpendicular  bar  being  the  end  of  the  one  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next.  After  it  should  be  written  on  the 
text  * '  Galley  $ , y  and  so  on  through  the  entire  work.  The 
proof  after  it  has  been  completed  goes  out  to  be  cor- 
rected, and  is  then  made  up  in  book  form.  A  mark  sim- 
ilar to  that  given  previously  comes  whore  the  last  page 
of  type  ends,  and  the  galley  which  had  it  has  the  word 
on  the  margin  "  8ig.  9. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  proof  is  now  sup- 
posed to  be  finished,  except  for  the  detection  of  errors 
occasioned  by  the  make-up  and  for  the  correction  of 
those  which  wore  omitted.  In  some  offices  a  revise  is 
sent  to  the  author  marked  "  A.  It.  P.,"  with  date  and 
hour,  It  is  the  better  custom  to  do  so.  There  Is  also  a 
revise  for  the  office.  This  is  read  at  once  and  tho  errors 
are  noted,  In  reading  a  revise  more  ought  to  he  looked 
at  than  just  the  error  which  has  been  committed.  That 
may  be  uncorrected,  while  the  very  same  word  a  line  or 
two  above  or  below  has  been  changed.  An  out  or  a 
doublet  ought  to  be  read  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of 
the  matter  which  has  bean  run  over,  The  folios  ought 
to  be  read  successively,  as  well  as  the  head-lines,  and  the 
signature  Calculated  to  see  if  it  Is  right  for  the  page 
where  it  appears.  For  instance,  signature  IT  must  come 
In  a  sixteen  On  page  356  plus  one,  or  Sti?.  Every  line  In 
capitals,  small  capitals  or  Italic  ought  to  be  read  care- 
fully over  in  addition  to  all  of  the  other  readings.  When 
this  is  completed  and  the  author's  corrections  have  been 
consolidated  with  them  a  press  revise  is  taken,  at  which 
the  reader  looks  Only  to  See  if  those  already  marked  have 
been  corrected.  On  this  proof  he  writes  "Press"  and 
the  date,  and  it  is  then  ready  to  be  printed.  When  the 
work  is  printed  the  first  sheet  goes,  after  It  has  been 
folded  hy  the  pressman,  to  the  foreman,  who  looks  at  it 
for  a  moment,  and  if  It  seems  to  bo  right  gives  the  order 
to  go  on.  If  the  foreman  is  an  experienced  man  with  a 
good  eye  he  can  form  a  very  good  idea  of  how  the  proof 
is,  and  a  hasty  look  at  tho  folios,  the  signature,  the  titles 
and  so  forth  sometimes  prevents  an  astonishing  blunder 
being  made.  On  some  neat  work  this  proof  Is  read  for 
bad  letters  in  order  to  make  the  impression  better.  Much 
depends  upon  the  co-operation  or  the  author  in  regard 
to  making  a  book  free  from  errors,  where  no  more  Is 
done  by  the  office  than  in  the  programme  laid  down. 
This  is  entirely  sufficient  for  reprint  and  it  passes  in 


manuscript,  and  such  reading  as  is  mentioned  here  will 
cost  at  least  ton  cents  a  thousand  in  New  York,  Chicago 
or  Philadelphia,  and  may  cost  more,  The_  author,  how- 
ever, should  interest  himself  to  prevent  mistakes.  It  is 
his  book,  and  if  he  has  had  experience  in  bookmaking  he 
ought  to  winnow  out  a  very  huge  percentage  of  errors. 

The  most  difficult  works  require  still  more  care  than  is 
here  laid  down.  Such  works  as  dictionaries  will  imme- 
diately occur  to  every  one  ;  but  there  is  a  great  list  of 
smaller  books  which  require  the  utmost  care,  and  some 
of  them  must  proceed  with  considerable  speed.  Leslie 
Stephen's  Dictionary  of  English  Biography  would  not 
occur  to  most  scholars  as  requiring  extra  pains.  Yet 
three  thousand  pages  of  this  are  prepared  in  a  year  with 
close  resemblance  in  style  and  with  very  many  difficult 
passages,  In  very  few  cases  will  two  articles,  except  con- 
cerning persons  hi  the  same  family,  be  in  the  same  hand- 
writing and  follow  each  Other.  There  are  extracts  in  a 
doaen  languages.  In  such  a  work  as  this,  Instead  of  send- 
ing out  an  author's  proof  as  soon  as  the  first  proof  is  cor- 
rected, it  is  read  again  by  copy  and  corrected,  then  read 
by  the  editor  and  one  or  two  of  his  assistants,  and  then 
sent  out,  A  revise  would  be  sent  in  every  case  Where 
there  were  any  considerable  number  of  changes.  After 
this  returns  a  couple  of  the  editors  will  each  read  it 
again,  and  then  the  chief  proof-reader  will  try  it  for  the 
last  time,  This  does  not  exclude  a  page-proof  from  the 
electrotype  for  bad  letters  and  so  on.  Generally  speak- 
ing, an  electrotype  is  more  accurate  than  type,  for  there 
is  no  Chance  of  letters  dropping  out  at  the  end  of  lines. 
In  Webster's  Dictionary  of  1858  proof  was  sent  out  to  a 
dozen  different  poisons,  who  each  read  It,  and  It  Is  un- 
derstood that  the  Century  Dictionary  received  move  than 
forty  readings,  Works  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  read  at 
least  twice  by  copy  in  the  printing-office,  and  should  as 
well  receive  one  reading  besides,  and  no  work  of  erudi- 
tion should  go  out  which  has  not  been  read  twice  or 
thrice  in  addition,  It  is  frequent  for  publishers  to  get 
an  espert  to  sit  in  their  office  and  read  proof  for  them, 
the  printing-office  having  nothing  to  do  with  him.  On 
these  large  works  an  abundance  6?  type  must  be  provid- 
ed, certainly  enough  to  keep  the  hands  employed  on  them 
going  for  two  or  three  months.  Somebody  is  sure  to  de- 
lay, ond  some  one  is  certain  to  keep  his  copy  hack  until 
the  last  moment,  On  much  work,  but  not  on  this,  it  Is 
well  for  the  proof-reader  to  dispense  with  his  copy-holder 
on  one  reading  and  to  collate  the  text  with  the  print, 
This  ought  always  to  be  done  in  poetry,  where  any  far- 
fetched word,  if  it  is  not  proeoic,  is  allowed,  and  as  a 
consoquence  a  vory  large  vocabulary  Is  used.  Many  of 
these  words  sound  like  others  and  can  easily  be  mistaken 
for  them. 

In  reading  foreign  languages  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  their  rules  are  different  from  ours.  Some  of  them 
we  disregard,  as  the  way  the  French  have  with  quota- 
tions, and  in  regard  to  the  use  of  spaces  before  punctu- 
ation marks,  as  well  as  compounding  proper  names ;  but 
there  are  other  rules  which  are  invariable.  A  good  office 
in  a  city  ought  always  to  have  accents,  and  they  should 
be  put  properly  in  their  places.  Frequently  they  mark 
a  wide  distinction  of  meaning.  In  French,  a  without 
an  accent  means  hn;  but  with  one,  to.  The  punctua- 
tion in  French  is  entirely  dependent  upon  grammatical 
connection,  and  does  not  follow  sound  as  much  as  In 
English.  When  taking  up  this  language,  or  any  of  the 
common  tongues  of  Western  Europe,  the  copy-holder 
Should  pronounce  the  words  in  the  way  most  natural  to 
him,  as  he  understands  no  foreign  tongue,  giving  its 
words  the  English  sounds,  This  secures  the  reader 
against  outs  and  doublets.  After  this  reading  is  done 
the  corrector  must  then  go  over  it  by  himself  before  the 
compositor  gets  it.  If  the  copy  is  all  in  manuscript  very 
little  can  be  done  with  It  even  by  the  proof -reader,  unless 
he  understands  the  language,  Casual  French  and  Ger- 
man words  should  be  looked  up  in  the  dictionaries  to  see 
whether  thoy  are  spelled  right  and  whether  the  accents 
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are  right.  It  does  Dot  always  follow  that  the  copy  is  in- 
correct when  the  aceents  arc  placed  differently  from  the 
position  given  in  the  hook,  AH  languages  are  in  a  state 
Of  change,  and  French  no  less  than  others.  There  is,  too, 
on  old  orthography  in  French,  Geoaan^Dntch  and  other 
languages.  Sous  was  Once  soubs,  semaine  was  once  flep- 
maraa,  and  etre  estre.  Bei  in  present  German  was  once 
bey,  and  Waldo w  spells  theil,  a  part,  as  tail.  Dutch  or- 
thography was  changed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Latin,  Greek  and  other  dead  languages ;  Pol- 
ish, Bohemian,  Welsh,  Basque  and  other  European  lan- 
guages not  closely  related  to  Latin  or  English ;  and  the 
tongues  of  the  East,  such  as  Arabic,  Persian,  Sanskrit 
and  Hebrew,  must  tie  followed,  for  it  la  rarely  indeed  that 
the  proof-lender  or  compositor  knows  enough  about  any 
of  these  to  load  any  correctness  to  the  work.  The  proof 
must  depend  upon  the  editor. 

Correcting  in  the  form  as  above  mentioned  was  form- 
erly much  practiced  in  America,  and  is  still  the  common 
method  of  British  hook  offices.  The  matter  is  set  up  as 
usual,  The  compositor  who  has  the  first  take  gets  his 
gauge  from  the  foreman,  &s  well  as  his  instructions  about 
sinking  the  first  head,  style  for  folios  and  amount  of 
spacing  out,  and  then  proceeds  to  make  np  as  far  as  he 
goes.  He  passes  the  make-up  to  the  next  man,  who  gets 
his  pages  ready,  when  he  in  turn  passes  to  the  tldrd  man. 
The  last  man  who  makes  up  Imposes  the  form  and  proves 
it,  or  in  a  large  office  gives  it  to  a  certain  man  who  la 
charged  with  this  duty.  After  the  sheet  has  been  read 
the  workman  who  has  the  first  error  marked  takes  up  the 
form,  places  it  on  the  stono,  unlocks  it,  corrects  his  por- 
tion, and  then  calls  the  next  man.  This  proceeds  until 
it  reaches  the  last  man  who  has  an  error.  When  his  cor- 
rections are  completed  he  locks  up  the  form  and  it  is 
again  proved,  when  the  same  process  is  repeated.  To 
facilitate  his  work  he  either  sets  up  his  corrections  in  a 
stick,  or  he  brings  over  his  case  to  the  stone,  laying  It 
upon  the  top  of  a  stool.  This  antiquated  and  awkward 
way  Should  be  at  Once  abolished  in  any  office  where  it 
exfcts.  It*  advantages  are  that  fewer  brass  galleys  are 
required,  which  would  be  necessary  if  galleys  were  to  ho 
proved ;  the  author  and  counting-room  can  sea  a  proof 
in  the  form  in  which  tho  work  will  finally  be,  and  there 
is  some  danger  of  error  in  transposing  matter  from  gal- 
leys to  the  form  when  it  Is  not  afterwards  read  by  copy , 
The  first  two  objections  are  trivial ;  to  scrutinize  the 
proof  again,  as  might  be  required  with  the  third,  might 
take  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour  on  a  full  octavo 
form.  The  battering  of  type  by  tweesens  and  bodkins 
is  very  great  when  corrections  are  made  in  the  form. 
The  loss  of  time  to  compositors  is  immense.  More  than 
one-tenth  of  their  time  is  passed  at  the  stone.  It  Is,  ■be- 
sides, very  exhausting. 

J&iKtp&w-r  Reading. — In  a  newspaper  the  problems 
ore  very  different  from  these  in  a  book  office.  Here 
expedition  must  oe  tho  chief  point.  Proof-readers  are 
rarely  chosen  for  these  places  unless  they  are  good,  prac- 
tical printers,  with  much  reading  in  English,  quick  eyes 
and  a  good  understanding  of  manuscript.  Their  proofs 
follow  one  invariable  rule  as  to  style,  from  which  they 
are  not  at  liberty  to  vary.  What  is  capitalized  to-day 
must  be  capitalized  to-morrow,  As  a  consequence  there 
is  a  consistency  and  a  regularity  about  them  in  this  re- 
spect which  many  book  offices  would  be  glad  to  equal. 
A.  dictionary  Is  given  them  as  a  model  for  Spelling  and 
division,  from  which  they  aro  not  allowed  to  deviate, 
and  In  compounding  they  follow  a  uniform  rule,  Proof 
is  read  only  once  on  daily  papers,  and  is  then  revised. 
Both  the  reader  and  copy-holder  are  men,  and  both  are 
supposed  to  be  expert  readers.  They  take  turns  in  hold- 
ing copy,  except  in  some  few  cases,  changing  about  with 
each  galley.  The  one  who  holds  the  proofreads  aloud 
to  the  copyholder,  unless  it  is  supposed  to  be  something 
on  which  extra  care  is  required.  This  relieves  each  man 
from  the  great  strain  on  his  voice  Which  reading  for  sev- 
eral hours  would  occasion.    Proofs  are  taken  up  from 


the  table  in  rotation  on  ordinary  news  matter.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  four  proof-readers  and  a  reviser  can  read  for 
thirty-two  men. 

Jti  Printing.— Reading  in  this  kind  of  work  must 
be  very  careful,  but  it  does  not  require  the  education 
needed  for  either  of  the  others.  The  reader  should  he 
quick  to  detect  wrong  fonts,  bad  letters,  false  spacing 
and  errors  in  style.  He  should,  also  he  able  to  mark 
wrong  lines  and  wrong  methods,  and  to  point  out  how 
changes  should  be  made.  For  these  reasons  he  should 
be  an  expert  Job  printer.  Where  a  number  of  men  are 
working  on  miscellaneous  jobs  it  would  be  strange  in- 
deed if  some  of  them  did  not  mistake  a  line  or  commit 
an  error  in  getting  up  a  card  or  programme,  or  that  some 
change  would  not  brighten  up  a  given  job  very  much. 

Proof-readers  need  to  be^  careful  and  considerate  in 
their  dealings  with  compositors  and  with  authors,  the 
latter  being  very  irritable  and  the  former  frequently 
making  mistakes  which  they  would  not  have  made  if 
they  con  Id  have  had  the  entire  copy  before  them.  They 
should  never  indulge  in  spirituous  liquors  in  antici- 
pation of  or  during  their  tour  of  duty.  Their  studies 
should  have  been  the  same  as  those  of  the  compositor, 
but  they  should  also  acquire  a  very  careful  knowledge 
of  grammar,  punctuation  and  orthography,  Much  cur- 
rent reading  its  Indispensable.  It  is  well  to  know  £Yencb , 
German,  Latin  and  (jreek,  t>ut  these  are  not  necessary. 
Less  and  less  work  is  done  In  dead  languages,  and  for 
tile  commoner  foreign  languages  compositors  and  proof- 
readers can  be  engaged.  ^  A  knowledge  of  history,  bi- 
ography and  geography  is  very  valuable.  The  closet 
should  be  well  stocked  with  books  of  reference,  An 
English  dictionary,  one  of  French  and  one  of  German  ; 
a  cyclopaedia,  a  dictionary  of  biography  and  one  of  geog- 
raphy ought  all  to  be  there.  In  English,  Webster's  and 
Worcester's  seem  to  be  nearly  equally  good,  and  Hie  Cen- 
tury Dictionary  is  now  ready  for  use.  If  more  English 
dictionaries  arc  obtained,  Latham's  Todd's  Johnson  is 
very  valuable,  as  is  Richardson's,  which  gives  copious 
citations  showing  the  meaning  of  words  as  they  are  used 
by  the  best  authors.  The  New  English  Dictionary,  edit- 
ed by  Dr.  Murray,  while  in  some  respects  more  valuable 
than  any  of  these,  will  not  be  ready  for  a  generation, 

Borne  of  the  words  relating  to  proofs  may  here  be 
noticed.  A  first  proof  Is  that  which  is  first  read  after 
the  compositor  has  done  his  work ;  a  second  proof  fol- 
lows It,  The  latter  is  not  always  a  revise.  A  revise  is 
when  the  second  proof  notes  and  marks  the  errors  on  a 
first  proof  which  have  remained  uncorrected,  as  well  as 
marks  any  now  mistakos  which  have  originated  during 
correction.  In  a  revise,  however,  all  other  errors  which 
have  or  Can  be  found  are  incorporated,  A  proof  which 
contains  many  errors  is  said  to  be  foul  or  dirty,  while 
one  in  which  there  are  few  is  clean,  To  pull  a  proof  is 
by  modern  usage  to  take  it  in  whatever  manner ;  but  the 
word  is  gradually  going  out  of  use  with  the  practice  of 
taking  one  upon  a  hand-press.  According  to  South- 
ward in  England  the  rectification  of  the  errors  and  im- 
perfections of  composition  is  Called  correcting,  and  the 
process  of  examining  and  pcrnBing  the  proof  and  mark- 
ing the  errors  upon  it  is  called  reading.  Hence,  reading 
and  correcting,  although  both  applicable  to  the  proof, 
have  specific  meanings,  and  for  the  sake  of  distinction 
it  is  said  that  typo  matter  is  corrected  and  the  proof  is 
read,  These  distinctions  are  not  observed  in  America. 
The  corrector  is  here  generally  known  as  a  proof-reader, 
his  work  is  called  reading  or  proof-reading  and  his  marks 
are  Corrected.  The  closet,  thus  called  in  England,  Is 
commonly  known  as  the  proof-room  here.  The  mark 
used  by  many  proof-readers  after  the  marginal  emenda- 
tion is  called  the  separatrix .  Corrections  not  occasioned 
by  an  inaccuracy  of  the  compositor,  as,  for  instance,  the 
substitution  of  one  word  for  another,  are  generally  indi- 
cated by  a  circle  or  ring  running  around  the  word.  In 
some  offices  the  compositor  does  not  Correct  this,  but 
passes  the  galley  to  the  office  hand,  while  in  others  he 
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LPRANKLLN  AND  MEREDITH. 
rSU  Meredith  came  accordingly  in  the  evening, 
r  t$-l~vfhcn  we  talked  my  affair  over.  He  had  con- 
ceived a  great  regard  for  mc,  and  was  very  un- 
willing ihat^  ^hould^eavel'Thc/1house  -'while^Jje 
remained  in  it^  He  dissuaded  me  from  returning 
to  my  native  country,  winch  I  began  to  think  of ; 
he  reminded  me  his  credits  began  to  be  uneasy ; 
that  he  kept  his  shop  miserably,  sold  often  without 
profit  for  ready  money^  and  often  trusted  without 
rninrrH  with  nut  keeping  accounts  ;  that  he  must 
therefore  fail,  which  would  make  a  vacancy  [  might 
profitjir_   [  objected^riy  wan?  of  ready  moneyo 

CHetnen  let  meToiJw  that'll  is  father  had  ah  igh 
opinion  of  mc,  and  from  some  discourse  that  had 
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passed  ^tween  them  lie  was  sure  he  would  advance 
money  to  Set  lis  up  if  1  would  enter  into  partnership 
with  him,  ^'Mv  time  says  he,  ^ ill  be  out  with 
Keimer  in  die  spring  ;by  that  time  we  may  have 
our  presses  and  types  in  from  London,    [am  sensi- 
ble I  am  no  workman  ;  if  you  like  it  your-^fin  the 
business  shall  be^set  against  the  stock  I  furnish,  and 
we  will  share  the  profits  equajv."  ^liisfelher  was^  0  A^j 
in  town  and  approved  of  iy  the  more  asfre-eajiN  ' 
[  had  great  influence  with  his  son,  had  prevailed  on" 
him  to  abstain  long  from  dramdnnkLng,  and  he    =f  f 
hop'd  might  hi  eak  him  of  that  wnetcticd  hahit  entirely 
when  we  come  to  be  So  close  iy  connected .    I  gave  an 
inventory  to  the  father,  who  carried  it  to  a  merchant ; 
the  things  were  sent  for.  the  Wftt  was  to  be  kept 
tiil  they  should  arrive,  and  in  the  mcafJTjme  I  was 
to  get  work,  if  I  could,  at  the  other  printing-house, 
^ut  1  found  no  vacancy,  and  so  remained  idle  a  few 
days,  when  Keimer,  on  a  prospect  of  being  employ 
T3J  to  print  some  paper-money  in  f&vr  Jersey,  which 
would  require  various  types  and  cuts  that  [  onty 
could  supply,  and  apprehending  Bradford  might  en- 
gage me  and  get  the  job  from  him,  sent  me  a  very 
civil  message,  that  old  fremds  should  not  part  for  a  /fe 
few  words,  the  effect  of  sudden  passion,  and  wishing 
me  to  return.    Meredith  persuaded  me  to  comply, 
as  it  would  give  more  opportunity  for  his  improve- 
ment under  my  daily  instructions ;  so  I  returned,  and 
w-e  went  on.|hanf^  some  timeyhefore.    The  New 
Jersey  job  was  [confrrve^Tjobtai ned^a  copgeijpTate 
press  for  it,  the  first  that  had  been  seen  in  thcjcountTy. 
1  cut  several  ornaments  and  checks  for  thojbills. 
,/   went  ^together  to  Burlington,  where  [  ex^utcd  the^- 
whole~to  satisfaction  ;  and  he  received  so  large  a  sum 
for  the  work,  forty  or  fifty  pounds,  as  tojbe  enabled 
thereby  to  keep  his  head  much  longer  fabovi:  water. 
We  continued  there  near^J  months. 
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Meredith  tame  accordingly  in  the  evening, 
when  we  talked  my  arfaii^  over,  He  had  con. 
ceivcd  a  great  regard  for  me,  an  J  was  very  un- 
willing that  I  should  leave  the  house  while  he 
remained  in  it,  He  dissuaded  me  from  returning 
to  my  native  country,  which  1  began  to  think  of; 
he  reminded  me  his  cixd iters  began  to  be  uneasy; 
that  he  kept  his  shop  miserably,  sold  often  without 
profit  for  ready  money,  and  often  trusted  without 
keeping  accounts;  that  he  must  therefore  fail,  which 
would  make  a  vacancy  I  might  profit  of,  [  ob- 
jected^y  want  of  ready  money.  l  ie  then  let  me 
know  that  his  father  had  a  high  opinion  of  me,  and 
from  some  discourse  that  had  passed  between  them 
he  was  sure  he  would  advance  money  to  set  us  up 
if  I  would  enter  into  partnership  with  him. 

"My  time,"  says  he.  "will  be  out  with  Keimer 
in  the  spring:  by  that  time  we  may  have  our  presses 
and  types  in  from  London.  I  am  sensible  J  am 
no  iwrfoitdfi ;  if  you  like  it  you i-  skill  in  the  busi- 
ness shall  be  set  against  the  stock  I  furnish,  and 
we  will  share  the  profits  equally."  The  proposal 
was  agreeable,  and  (  consented.  His  father  was  in 
town  and  approved  of  it;  the  more  iis  he  saw  I  had 
great  influence  with  his  son,  had  prevailed  on  him 
to  abstain  long  from  dram-drinking,  and  he  hoped 
might  break  him  of  that  wretched  habit  entirely 
when  wc  come  to  be  so  closely  connected,  I  gave  an 
inventory  to  the  father,  who  carried  it  to  a  merchant ; 
the  things  were  sent  for,  the  secret  was  to  be  kept 
till  they  should  arrive,  and  m  the  meantime  I  was 
to  get  work,  if  I  could,  at  the  other  printing-house. 

But  I  found  no  vacancy,  and  remained  idle  a  few 
days,  when  Keiincr,  on  a  prospect  of  being  employed 
to  print  some  paper-money  in  New  Jersey,  which 
would  require  various  types  and  cuts  that  I  only 
could  supply,  and  apprehending  Bradford  might  en- 
gage me  and  get  the  jobjjrom  him,  sent  me  a  very 
civil  message,  that  old  friends  should  not  part  for  a 
few  words,  the  effect  of  sudden  passion,  and  wishing 
me  to  return.  Merediih  persuaded  me  to  comply, 
as  it  would  give  more  opportunity  for  his  improve- 
ment under  my  instructions;  so  I  returned,  and  we 
went  on  more  smoothly  than  for  some  time.  The 
New  Jersey  job  wasi  obtained :  I  contrived  a  copper- 
plate press  for  it,  the  first  that  had  been  seen  in  the 
country,  I  cut  several  ornaments  and  checks  for  the 
bills.  We  went  together  to  Burlington,  where  I  exe- 
cuted the  whole  to  satisfaction ;  and  he  received  so 
large  a  sum  for  the  work,  forty  or  fifty  pounds,  as  to 
be  enabled  thereby  to  keep  his  head  much  longer 
above  water.  We  continued  there  nearly  three 
months, 
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corrects  the  change  and  charges  tho  office  for  It.  In 
England  this  mart  is  called  the  house  mark,  bocauso  tho 
house  or  firm  pays  for  it.  To  cancel  is  to  take  out  of 
the  galley  or  form  matter  which  is  Dot  to  be  used,  bat 
la  to  he  distributed.  A  double  or  doublet  is  a  repetition 
of  the  same  word  or  words.  The  latter  expression  is 
always  used  in  this  country.  A  literal  Is  an  error  of 
a  single  letter,  one  substituted  for  another  or  turned 
Around .  A  wrong  font  or  a  battered  letter  is  also  u  lit- 
eral. Prima  is  the  piece  of  copy  containing  the  first 
words  of  a  following  sheet  or  signature  An  out  Is  on 
omission  of  a  letter,  word  or  phrase. 

The  coat  of  proof-reading  varies  from  IS  Tier  cent,  of 
the  coat  of  composition  up  to  SO  per  cent.  The  lowest 
rate  is  on  reprint,  and  the  highest  on  manuscript.  On 
the  cheapest  work  one  reading  with  a  revise  is  thought 
by  many  printers  to  be  enough ;  but  on  the  best  work 
three  readings  are  adopted  by  some  employers.  This 
cost  varies  much  according  to  the  individual  reader, 
Some  readers  are  very  much  slower  and  more  careful 
than  others ,  A  certain  very  famous  proof -reader  of  New 
York,  long  employed  by  tho  Applctous  and  the  Method- 
ist Book  Concern,  was  said  to  devoto  from  twenty  to 
thirty  cents'  worth  of  time  to  every  thousand  cms  of 
proof  he  read,  and  yet,  such  was  his  value  on  some  par- 
ticular books,  he  was  always  in  full  employment.  The 
usual  remuneration  of  &  proof-reader  is  slightly  in  ad- 
vance of  that  of  a  compositor,  yet  a  very  large  propor- 
tion receive  no  more.  In  a  large  office  the  head  reader 
will  receive  S<\  per  cent,  more  than  a  compositor,  and  it 
is  sometimes  the  case  that  one  will  have  even  more. 

To  do  work  with  economy  and  profit  It  is  of  the  first 
importance,  says  Theodore  L.  De  Vinnc,  that  the  office 
shall  have  the  superior  control.  It  cannot  do  this  if  the 
customer  is  permitted  to  watch,  direct  and  alter  compo- 
sition while  It  is  in  progress.  Usage  has  sanctioned  the 
furnishing  of  proofs,  which  to  some  extent  and  an  some 
kinds  of  work  is  not  only  reasonable  but  desirable.  The 
customer  has  &  right  to  know  before  printing  that  his 
work  Is  likely  to  be  correct  and  satisfactory,  and  his  re- 
vision of  the  proof  relieves  the  office  in  some  measure 
from  responsibility.  Yet  at  best  it  is  a  disagreeable 
necessity  to  give  proofs,  for  it  prevents  system,  It  not 
only  Stops  tho  work  in  hand,  but  it  often  delays  Other 
work  by  depriving  it  of  needed  material,  as  well  as  com- 
pels much  extra  labor  in  other  matters.  The  customer 
should  be  restrained  as  much  as  possible  from  using  a 
first  proof  as  a  blotter  for  corrections,  He  should  be  in- 
duced to  rewrite  badly  written  copy.  If  this  is  imprac- 
ticable It  will  he  of  advantage  to  both  parties  to  have 
bad  copy,  If  not  too  long,  carefully  rewritten  by  the 
office,  All  practicable  directions  concerning  the  size, 
style,  &£,,  should  be  put  in  writing.  If  displayed  or 
table  work  Is  desired  a  rough  draft  should  be  made,  In 
which  the  probable  appearance  of  the  work  should  oe 
indicated,  This  draught  should  be  submitted  to  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Customer  before  the  work  is  given  to 
the  compositor.  Every  five  minutes  spent  on  such  a 
draught  may  save  an  hour  of  useless  composition. 

For  hurried  work  and  all  cheap  work  there  should  bo 
no  proo^B.  Copy  should  be  made  legible  before  it  is 
given  out.  The  customer  should  certify  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  written  copy,  and  the  office  should  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  correctness  to  that  copy.  The  office 
is  always  responsible  for  proper  orthography  of  common 
words,  and  for  correctness  to  legible  copy  or  alterations. 
It  Is  not  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  any  technical 
word  or  proper  name,  especially  for  the  initials  I  and  J 
when  equivocal  in  the  manuscript.  It  is  not  responsible 
for  faulty  grammar  or  rhetoric  In  copy.  Requests  to 
amend  either  should  be  declined  or  cautiously  exercised. 
It  is  not  responsible  for  errors  of  statement  or  for  am- 
biguous directions.  The  printer's  duty  is  mechanical ; 
he  should  not  undertake  to  edit  the  customer's  work  or 
deviate  from  his  copy.  The  exercise  of  such  a  license  is 
both  thankless  and  unprofitable.  An  unanswered  query 


of  the  reader  in  proof  relieves  the  office  from  all  respon- 
sibility for  the  queried  error.  A  charge  should  be  made 
for  extra  or  duplicate  proofs, 

Sometimes  proof-readers  are  employed  in  making  in- 
dexes, preparing  headings  for  pages  and  revising  copy 
before  it  goes  into  the  compositor's  hands.  These  should 
all  be  charged  for. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  authors  to  learn  how  to 
mark  u  proof  correctly.  Each  particular  class  of  errors 
has  Its  own  mark,  and  should  be  carefully  noted.  They 
are  generally  indicated  by  drawing  a  line  through  the  let- 
ters or  words  which  are  wrong  and  writing  on  the  mar- 
gin exactly  opposite  to  them  the  correct  words  Or  char- 
acters, if  tho  marks  are  too  numerous  lines  are  drawn 
from  some  or  all  of  the  wrong  words  or  signs  to  the  cor- 
rections in  the  margin.  This  is  particularly  necessary 
with  figures  or  with  copy  having  abstruse  expressions. 

When  words  have  been  left  out  or  are  to  be  added  to 
the  line  a  caret  (a)  must  be  made  In  the  place  where 
they  are  intended  to  come  in,  and  the  words  must  be 
written  In  the  margin. 

When  a  apace  is  wanting  between  two  words  Or  letters 
which  are  intended  to  be  separated  a  caret  must  be  in- 
sorted  where  the  separation  ought  to  be,  and  two  parallel 
lines  with  two  cross  lines  running  through  tlie  others  (it) 
placed  on  the  margin.  It  is  the  mark  for  a  Sharp  in 
music.  Some  proof-readers  make  tall,  thin  space-marks 
where  they  desire  a  thin  space,  and  broad,  thick  ones 
where  they  wish  wide  spacing,  but  this  is  not  generally 
followed.  Where  words  or  letters  should  Join,  but  are 
separated,  strokes  are  made  over  and  under  the  space, 
touching  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  letters  at  the  side  as 
in  en^amelod.  Tho  Same  mark  should  be  repeated  in 
the  margin. 

When  a  line  is  badly  spaced  and  it  is  desired  to  make 
the  distances  more  equal  the  end  is  accomplished  by 
marking  with  characters  like  a  caret  at  the  bottom  of 
each  blank  where  more  space  is  required  and  the  same  at 
the  top,  but  reversed,  where  leas  space  is  needed,  The 
last  look  much  like  the  root  mark  in  algebra  or  the  tick 
made  by  a  bookkeeper  to  Indicate  that  a  certain  line  or 
number  has  been  oxaminod.  An  example  is  here  given 
of  two  lines,  one  incorrectly  spaced  and  consequently 
marked,  and  the  other  showing  how  the  matter  will  look 
after  correction : 

/  /  / 

When  words  have  been  struck  out  that  have 

A  A  A 

When  words  have  been  struck  out  that  have 

If  a  succession  of  lines  appears  to  be  badly  spaced 
draw  a  line  against  them  and  in  the  margin  write  "  badly 
spaced,"  If  the  compositor  does  not  mend  bis  ways  call 
the  attention  of  the  foreman  to  him.  It  would  be  well 
for  the  establishment  to  let  him  go. 

When  letters  or  words  are  set  double,  or  are  required 
to  be  taken  out  for  any  reason,  a  line  is  drawn  through 
the  superfluous  word  or  letter,  and  a  mark  made  like  an 
old-fashioned  letter  d,  with  the  top  of  the  letter  curling 
over,  made  in  the  margin.  This  is  an  abbreviation  of 
tho  word  dele,  take  out.  Tho  correct  form  is  shown  in 
the  proof  accompanying. 

Should  this  mark  be  wrongly  made,  and  it  is  desired 
to  change  it  back  as  it  was  before,  the  word  stet  (let  it 
stand)  is  written  in  the  margin,  and  underneath  tho  let- 
ter, letters  or  words  are  placed  little  dots  like  those  in  a 
leader.  Of  course,  the  other  mark  on  the  margin  is  rub- 
bed out.    Many  proof-readers  do  not  use  the  dots. 

A  turned  letter  is  noticed  by  making  a  stroke  under 
it  or  through  it,  At  the  margin  a  mark  is  used  which 
curls  over  upon  itself,  similar  to  the  convolutions  of  a 
snail's  shell. 

When  a  space  sticks  up  between  two  words  it  is  shown 
on  the  margin  by  a  horizontal  line,  above  which  is  a  per- 
pendicular one.  This  perpendicular  Hue  does  not  cross 
nor  docs  it  touch  the  lower  line. 
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The  1i) Bertiori  of  an  em  quadrat  ia  noted  by  the  use  of 
a  square  ( o )  In  the  margin,  while  at  the  place  where  it 
fe  to  be  inserted  a  caret  ia  marked,  En  quadrats  are 
marked  only  as  spaces ;  two  and  three  em  quadrate  by 
a  mark  like  a  parallelogram. 

When  two  words  which  Stand  by  the  side  of  each  other 
are  to  be  transposed  linos  are  drawn  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  first,  including  a  down  stroke  at  tho  be- 
ginning. This  line  continues  perpendicularly  from  the 
end  of  this  word  to  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  and  is  then 
carded  to  the  end,  there  rising  to  the  top.  On  the  mar- 
gin the  directions  tr,  &re  written.  If  the  words  are  sep- 
arated, but  in  the  same  line,  each  Is  noted  in  the  proof 
and  Irr.  written  at  the  margin,  When  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  words  to  be  transposed  each  is  encircled,  and  over 
the  top  is  written  a  number,  1,  Sf,  3,  4,  5.  In  rearrang- 
ing they  follow  the  order  of  the  numbers.  When  these 
changes  are  very  numerous  it  is  better  to  write  out  the 
sentence  again  as  it  should  be.  If  tho  transposition  is 
of  a  couple  of  letters  in  a  word  lines  should  be  drawn 
through  them,  while  the  marks  on  the  margin  may  either 
be  tr.  or  the  letters  aa  they  should  be. 

If  a  new  paragraph  is  required  a  mark  in  the  shape  of 
a  bracket  should  be  made  and  the  sign  J  placed  in  the 
margin.  Where  a  paragraph  has  been  made  which  was 
not  required  a  line  should  be  drawn  from  the  broken-off 
matter  to  tho  nest  paragraph,  and  in  the  margin  should 
be  written  "No  If."  This  is  also  marked  "No  par.," 
"  no  break"  and  "  run  on." 

When  several  lines  are  to  be  added  they  should  bo 
written  at  the  bottom  or  top  of  the  page  or  galley-slip, 
matting  a  line  from  the  place  where  the  insertion  begins 
down  to  those  lines  or  words  to  be  inserted.  When  so 
much  is  added  that  it  cannot  be  contained  at  the  bottom 
or  top,  or  when  it  is  not  expedient  to  place  It  so,  write  in 
the  margin  "  Out,  see  copy." 

If  letters  or  words  are  to  be  altered  from  one  character 
to  another  a  parallel  line  or  lines  should  be  made  under 
neath  the  word  or  letter.  Capital*  require  three  lines, 
small  capitals  two  lines,  and  Italic  one  line.  In  the  mar- 
gin, opposite  the  line  where  the  alteration  occurs,  Should 
he  written  "  Caps.,"  "Small  caps." or  "Ital.."asthecnse 
may  be.  Lower  case  is  marked  1.  c.  In  the  few  Cases 
where  Italic  capitals  or  small  capitals  arc  required  the 
marking  Should  be  as  for  Roman  and  on  the  margin  the 
desired  style  be  written.  This  plan  should  also  be  adopt 
ed  for  display  type  when  needed. 

The  punctuation  marks  should  be  reinforced  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen  to  call  attention  to  them.  Periods  are 
encircled,  and  so  by  some  printers  are  semicolons  and 
colons.  It  ia  well  to  emphasize  all  small  alterations  by 
a  stroke,  as  it  enables  them  to  be  seen  more  cosily. 

When  letters  or  lines  stand  crooked  they  are  noticed 
by  drawing  lines  under  and  above. 

When  a  letter  of  a  different  font  is  improperly  intro- 
duced it  Is  marked  across,  and  on  the  margin  w?'.,  stand- 
ing for  wrong  font,  is  placed. 

Tho  apostrophe  and  superior  letters  are  indicated  by 
making  the  proper  mark  In  a  little  bracket  at  the  top  of  a 
line,  otherwise  tbey  would  he  confounded  with  the  com- 
ma and  ordinary  figures.  Turned  commas  are  also  shown 
in  the  same  way. 

Bad  letters  are  shown  by  a  mark  on  the  margin  like  a 
short  cross. 

If  anything  is  noticed  in  the  proof  for  which  there  is 
no  appropriate  mark  the  directions  maybe  written  at  the 
margin  with  a  line  running  nearly  around  them.  For  in- 
stance, "  take  out  hair"  is  from  an  actual  proof  where  a 
long  hair  lay  across  the  page  of  type. 

Much  pains  should  be  taken  by  the  proof-reader  to 
make  his  marks  clear  and  legible.  Alterations  from  copy 
should  be  encircled,  that  the  compositor  may  receive  pay 
for  his  work,  and  that  the  establishment  may  be  able  to 
make  its  charges  correctly. 

A  proof -room  should  be  in  a  quiet  place,  yet  conven- 
ient for  the  foreman  and  those  who  make  up.  It  should 


be  light,  A  twenty-foot  alleyway  will  not  give  enough 
unless  at  the  very  top  of  a  building.  Shades  should  bo 
provided  for  the  gas,  electric  light  or  lamps.  The  latter 
are  tho  best  to  read  by,  because  they  are  the  steadiest. 
Shelves  should  be  provided  to  lay  away  proof  and  copy. 
Tho  last  should  not  be  wrapped  up  and  put  away  until 
the  last  revise  is  read,  for  a  reference  may  be  demanded. 
Upon  its  back  should  be  labeled  the  work  and  the  pages 
of  copy,  and  the  same  if  possible  with  the  made-up  pages. 
First  proofs  are  rolled  up  and  similarly  marked.  Page 
proofs  are  left  flat  and  open,  if  electrotype,  till  the  vol- 
ume or  work  is  done ;  but,  If  letter  press,  it  is  more  con- 
venient to  fold  the  press  revises  and  lay  them  in  order. 
Weights  should  be  laid  on  each  pile,  to  keep  them  from 
being  blown  away  in  Summer.  Where  several  proof- 
readers arc  employed  the  one  who  examines  a  certain 
proof  should  mark  his  initials  upon  it.  No  proof-reader 
should  accept  a  dirty  or  smudgy  proof,  nor  one  in  which 
all  of  the  letters  are  not  perfectly  distinct ;  nor,  except 
in  pursuance  of  direct  orders,  should  he  ever  neglect 
any  of  his  customary  methods  of  scrutiny  for  the  sake 
of  speed.  Zealous  workmen  will  frequently  urge  him  to 
hurry  up,  as  the  form  is  needed  at  once,  Comfortable 
seats  and  desks  should  be  provided,  as  well  as  good  pens 
and  ink.  AH  proofs  should  preferably  be  marked  In  ink . 
Lead-pencil  marks  are  not  so  clear  and  easily  rub  out. 

It  is  impossible  at  the  present  day  to  expect  a  direct 
return  of  proof.  Indulgent  printers  have  accustomed 
the  public  to  the  practice  of  having  many  pages  on  hand 
at  once  and  of  keeping  them  for  some  time.  Where  at 
one  time  one  hundred  pages  of  small  pica  would  enable 
two  authors  to  be  kept  going  at  once,  now  more  than 
this  will  often  be  required  for  a  single  writer.  It  is 
therefore  very  important  to  keep  a  record  of  the  time 
when  proof  goes  out  and  when  it  returns,  that  the  blame, 
if  any,  maybe  laid  on  tho  proper  person. 

With  prints  a_  proof  is  an  impression  taken  before  the 
regular  impressions  hi  quantities,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
examination.  The  plats  or  block  may  not  be  entirely 
finished. 

Proof-Paper. — The  paper  used  for  taking  proofs. 
This  should  generally  be  of  a  good  quality  and  tolerably 
thick.  Proofs  are  usually  taken  on  wet  paper,  or  at  least 
on  paper  which  has  been  somewhat  moistened.  For  this 
purpose  various  dies  should  bo  cut,  suitable  for  differ- 
ent sized  jobs,  and  put  in  a  convenient  place.  When  re- 
quired to  be  used  a  sponge  is  wet  and  as  much  as  possi- 
ble of  the  water  Is  squeezed  out.  The  sponge  is  then 
passed  quickly  over  the  surface  of  the  paper,  touching 
every  part.  Proofs  can  then  be  taken.  On  a  dally  paper 
the  strips  are  cut  of  the  true  width,  sprinkled  or  dipped 
and  laid  In  the  closet  under  the  press.  Here  they  retain 
their  moisture  until  used.  When  a  form  is  made  up  and 
corrected  a  proof  is  sometimes  taken  on  its  own  paper 
or  tho  exact  paper  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  production 
of  the  work.  This  is  douo  SO  that  the  author  Or  publisher 
may  be  able  to  know  what  its  appearance  will  be. 

Proof- PI  an  e  r . — An  instrument  employed  for  taking 
proof.  It  consists  of  a  block  of  wood  covered  on  its  lower 
side  with  cloth.  It  U  laid  on  the  paper  which  is  over  tiie 
type,  held  firmly  SO  that  it  will  not  Slip  nor  move,  and 
struck  smartly  with  the  mallet.  Most  workmen  who 
have  experience  believe  that  when  the  blow  is  given  with 
the  handle  of  the  mallet,  held  perpendicularly,  the  proof 
will  be  better  than  when  struck  with  the  head. 

Proof-Press.— A  press  used  exclusively  for  pulling 
proofs.  This  is  usually  of  iron  with  two  runs,  between 
which  tho  form  or  galley  lies.  Over  tho  type  Is  passed  a 

great  roller  of  iron  weighing  from  ono  hundred  to  three 
undred  pounds.  The  surface  of  the  roller  has  a  blanket 
of  cloth  or  india-rubber.  By  passing  this  from  one  end 
to  the  other  the  proof  is  very  easily  taken,  Beneath  the 
bed  is  usually  a  closet  for  paper.  Hand-presses  are  often 
used  for  takmg  proof.  Proof-presses  which  will  ink  the 
typo  without  requiring  a  Separate  roller  and  which  will 
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take  half  a  dozen  proofs  at  ones  have  recently  been  in- 
vented. 

Proof-Puller.— The  person  ■whose  duty  it  is  to  take 
proofs.  On  daily  papers  »U  proofs  aro  taken  by  one  per- 
son, and  this  is  a  rule  in  serine  book  offices,  particularly 
in  England.  Thus  a  Tery  much  better  proof  is  obtained. 

Proof-Reader. — A  general  term  for  a  corrector  of 
the  press.  It  is  the  usual  expression  employed  in  the 
United  States. 

PrOOf-BheGt. — The  print  taken  from  the  type  after 
the  compositor  has  finished  his  work  which  is  intended 
to  be  read  and  corrected, 

Proofs  in  Sheets. — Proofs  of  nutter  made  up  into 
pages,  imposed  and  pulled  in  sheet  form,  as  distinct  from 
slip  proofs. 

Proofs  in  Slips. — Where  corrections  and  alterations 
are  likely  to  be  heavy  proofs  are  asked  for  in  Blip  form 
—not  made  up  Into  pagea.—T/fliwW.  Nearly  all  proofs 
in  America  lire  taken  In  slips,  It  being  regarded  as  an 
injustice  to  the  compositor  to  force  hiin  to  correct  Ilia 
matter  in  the  form.  This  takes  twice  or  three  times  as 
long,  and  necessitates  more  space  on  the  imposing-stonos. 

Proscription  Letters. — Large  metal  letters,  from 
three-line  plea  and  upwards,  were  once  thus  denomi- 
nated, They  were  cast  in  sand.  The  tana  appears  to 
correspond  to  poster  letters. 

Prote  (Ft.). — Foreman. 

Protection,  to  the  Eyes. — T)r.  L,  Webster  Vox  of 
Philadelphia  gave  his  hearers  at  a  lecture  in  that  city 
some  very  sensible  rules  for  preserving  the  eyes.  Sud- 
den changes  from  darkness  to  brilliant  light  should  bo 
avoided.  Drugs  and  stimulants  which  affect  the  ner- 
vous system  should  also  be  avoided.  Beading  must  not 
be  done  when  lyingdown,  or  whan  mentally  and  physi- 
cally exhausted.  When  the  eyes  become  tired  by  look- 
ing at  objects  noor-by,  rest  them  by  looking  at  objects 
afar  off.  Fay  special  attention  to  the  hygiene  of  the 
body,  for  that  which  tends  to  the  general  health  acts 
beneficially  upon  the  eye.  Up  to  forty  years  of  age 
bathe  the  eyes  twice  daily  w ith  cold  water.  Do  not  de- 
pend upon  your  own  judgment  in  selecting  spectacles. 
Old  persons  should  avoid  reading  by  artificial  light ;  be 
guarded  as  to  diet,  aud  avoid  sitting  up  late  at  night. 
After  fifty  bathe  the  eyes  night,  morning  and  evening 
with  water  bo  hot  that  you  wonder  how  you  stand  It ; 
follow  this  up  with  cold  water ;  that  will  make  them 
glow  with  warmth.  Do  not  give  up  In  despair  when 
you  are  informed  that  a  cataract  is  developing ;  remem- 
ber that  in  these  days  of  advanced  surgery  it  dm  be  re- 
moved with  little  or  no  danger  to  vision.  To  these  rules 
of  Dr.  Fox  may  be  added  the  following  derived  from 
long  experience :  Never  rub  the  eyes  with  the  end  of 
the  nnger  or  the  knuckles,  as  there  is  nearly  always 
some  lead  dust  or  seme  other  dirt  upon  them.  If  an  ex- 
traneous substance  gets  in  the  eye  hold  the  eye  under 
water  and  then  wash  it  gently.  If  it  Is  of  a  size  probably 
perceptible  let  some  fellow-workman  who  is  used  to  this 
service  pick  it  out.  He  catches  hold  of  the  eyelid,  turns 
it  back,  and  quickly  dislodges  It.  In  every  iron-foundry 
there  is  some  man  who  can  do  this  for  other  men,  and  it 
can  be  accomplished  with  great  quickness.  In  printing- 
offices  there  are  not  many  persons  skilled  in  this  way, 
and  it  is  better  to  go  to  an  oculist  at  once  and  pay  two 
or  three  dollars  for  a  minute's  work  than  to  lose  a  day's 
labor  through  it.  Bore  and  inflamed  eyes  can  be  much 
helped  by  washing  in  salt  and  water.  If  the  eyes  arc  bad, 
and  the  salt  and  water  not  available,  wash  the  eyes  with 
pure  water  the  last  thing  before  going  to  bed.  Never, 
If  there  is  any  difficulty  with  them,  attempt  to  read  or 
examine  anything  before  being  up  at  least  an  hour.  To 
most  persons  with  impaired  eyes  one  hour's  exertion  at 
night  is  more  injurious  thnn  three  hours  by  day.  If  very 
bad,  all  night  reading  or  work  should  be  stopped.^  Very 
brilliant  light  close  at  hand  is  injurious,  and  so  is  very 


faint  light,  Avoid  having  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  di- 
rectly upon  your  copy  or  case,  and  do  not  set  type  in  a 
badly  lighted  room.  If  an  engagement  is  offered  at  com- 
position In  a  room  where  there  Is  too  little  light,  although 
not  perhaps  so  much  less  as  to  render  gas  a  necessity, 
decline  it.  No  boy  should  be  put  to  case  in  a  badly 
lighted  room ;  it  is  sure  to  engender  false  motions,  Many 
very  young  people  require  speetaeles,  and  it  will  fre- 
quently be  found  desirable  to  change  those  first  selected 
after  having  been  in  use  for  a  year  or  two.  Sometimes 
Sbort-sightod  persons  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age 
will  discover  that  they  can  no  longer  read  proof  or  set 
small  type  with  ease,  although  tliey  can  perceive  objects 
in  the  distance  the  same  as  formerly.  This  is  occasioned 
by  the  eyes  having  become  less  adjustable  than  before. 
A  long-sighted  man  has  a  flat  eye,  and  a  short-sighted 
person  has  a  round  eye.  The  latter,  therefore,  uses  con- 
cave glasses  to  make  his  eyes  flatter,  and  the  former  uses 
convex-  glasses  to  make  his  eyes  rounder ;  but  in  youth 
the  muscles  of  the  eye  being  easily  contracted  the  eye- 
ball can  adjust  itself  to  various  focuses  within  a  certain 
limit.  As  age  comes  on  this  power  is  to  a  certain  extent 
lost,  and  two  pairs  of  spectacles  may  be  required,  one  for 
reading  and  the  other  for  objects  at  a  greater  distance. 
When  this  condition  of  the  eye  occurs  it  is  altogether 
wrong  to  adhere  to  one  kind  of  spectacles  only.  Peb- 
bles are  better  for  convex  glasses  than  glass,  as  they  are 
harder  and  more  transparent,  thus  being  less  liable  to  be 
scratched,  which  is  common  in  the  centre  of  other  tenses, 
the  form  occasioning  this.  There  is  no  particular  object 
in  having  pebbles  for  speetaeles  for  short-sighted  per- 
sons, as  in  the  centre  of  each  lense  there  is  only  a  thin 
film  of  glass,  perhaps  not  the  sixth  in  thickness  of  the 
lenses  used  by  some  long-sighted  persons.  Thei*  being 
a  hollow  here,  the  face  of  the  glass  is  not  liable  to  be 
scratched.  Spectacles  should  be  wiped  with  some  soft 
substance,  preferably  a  piece  of  chamois,  and  this  should 
be  done  often.  When  the  eyes  are  much  fatigued  and 
labor  has  ceased,  it  is  frequently  a  relief  to  take  off  the 
spectacles.  Eye-glasses  are  not  so  desirable  as  specta- 
cles when  either  are  to  be  worn  for  some  time. 
Proto  (Ital.). — The  foreman ;  the  overseer. 
Providence. — A  city  in  Rhode  Island  where  the 
typographic  art  was  introduced  in  17GS,  William  God- 
dard,  who  had  served  his  apprenticeship  with  James 
Parker  in  New  York,  being  the  first  printer.  His  papor 
did  not  prove  successful,  and  after  a  trial  of  several  years 
he  removed1  to  New  York.  His  mother  became  his  part- 
ner in  Providence,  and  when  he  determined  to  leave  car- 
ried on  the  business.  John  Carter  became  a  partner, 
under  the  firm-title  of  Sarah  Goddard  &,  Co.  She  died 
in  1770.  Carter  carried  on  business  for  forty-six  years, 
and  died  in  August,  1814,  John  Waterman  had  a  small 
printing-office  there  before  the  Revolution.  Much  print- 
ing is  now  executed  in  that  city.  Them  are  6  daily  and 
38  other  newspapers. 

Provincial  Housos.  -A  general  term  in  England 
in  speaking  about  printing-offices  out  of  Louden. 
Frueha  (Sp.J.— Proof. 

Public  Document. — Any  book  or  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States,  one  of  the  States  or  a  muni- 
ci  pal  organization  to  be  distributed .  This  is  often  abbre- 
viated ' 1  pub,  doc.,"  the  plural  being  "  pub.  docs." 

Publlt^ijr.  — One  who  gives  forth  news.  This  is  now 
generally  restricted  to  the  person  who  manufactures  and 
sells  books  at  first  hand,  or  the  one  who  is  responsible 
for  the  business  control  of  a  newspaper.  The  publishers 
of  bocks  in  any  country  are  not  numerous.  In  Germany, 
where  they  are  more  abundant  than  elsewhere,  thoy  prob- 
ably do  not  number  a  thousand,  and  those  of  England 
are  hardly  half  as  numerous.  In  America  there  are  still 
fewer.  It  does  not  appear  that  before  the  ^Revolution 
there  was  in  the  colonics  any  publisher  who  was  not 
either  a  general  bookseller  or  a  printer,  and  in  most  cases 
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the  one  who  Med  one  position  filled  all  three.  After  the 
Revolution  publishing  became  a  much  greater  business. 
The  one  ■who  carried  it  on  united  other  callings  with  it ; 
but  publishing  gradually  became  greater  than  its  acces- 
sories. In  the  very  earliest  of  these  times  Mathew  Carey 
of  Philadelphia  and  Isaiah  Thomas  of  Worcester  each  did 
a  large  business.  Other  well-known  publishers  were 
Monroe  &  Francis,  Isaac  Riley,  Evert  Duyckinck  and 
T.  &  J,  Swords.  About  18S5  Washington  Irving  wrote 
home  to  his  friendB  to  make  u  contract  for  him  for  a  new 
book  with  an  enterprising  publisher,  and  they  wrote 
back  to  him  that  the  leading  men  then  in  New  York 
were  Gt,  &  C.  OarvDl.  The  chief  house  in  Philadelphia, 
Carey  &  Lea,  was,  however,  the  most  important  in  the 
United  States.  For  the  first  fifty  years  after  the  close  of 
the  struggle  for  independence  bocks  were  largely  pub- 
lished by  combinations  of  booksellers,  who  divided  the 
expenses  among  themselves  according  to  the  amount 
subscribed,  and  each  took  so  many  sheets  of  the  book. 
As  they  sold  tho  first  copies  they  bound  Others,  tbe  print- 
ed stock  remaining  in  quires  until  this  was  necessary. 
Occasionally  as  many  as  twelve  or  fourteen  booksollers 
thus  joined  in  a  small  book.  There  was  little  risk,  for 
newspapers,  magazines  or  unbound  works  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  sales.  Another  practice  was  to  send  a  book 
into  some  small  interior  town  to  be  printed.  The  owner 
of  a  newspaper,  always  a  practical  printer,  would  hare 
as  Indoor  apprentices  from  four  to  twelve  boys.  They 
received  on  an  average  not  over  twenty  dollars  a  year 
and  board,  and  were  compelled  to  exert  themselves. 
Coming  from  the  Same  families  whose  sons  entered  the 
learned  professions,  and  being  their  equals  as  boys,  they 
soon  learned  what  was  necessary  and  became  very  com- 
petent hands.  Could  the  old  records  of  such  printing- 
offices  as  were  in  Lansiugburgh,  Brattleboro,  Andover 
or  Cooperstown  be  brought  to  light  it  would  be  found 
in  many  cases  that  contract  had  been  made  for  compos- 
ition at  twenty  and  twenty-five  cents  a  thousand  ems, 
employer's  price.  Work  must  be  obtained  for  the  ap- 
prentices, even  if  not  well  paid  for.  Paper,  preSSwOrk 
and  ink  wore  then  dearer  than  now,  but  not  composition 
nor  such  engravings  as  they  were  able  to  obtain.  These 
rarely  coot  more  than  a  dollar  or  two,  and  Dr.  Anderson 
seemed  to  have  n  favorite  price  of  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence,  otherwise  ninety-three  cents,  for  each  of  his 
earlier  cuts, 

lu  1817  J.  &  J.  Harper  began  business.  Their  indus- 
try knew  no  bounds.  They  were  both  enterprising  and 
economical,  while  their  judgment  was  excellent.  In  a 
few  years  the  Carvills  sank  into  the  second  rank.  Until 
about  1837  the  Harpers  were  Still  printers  doing  work 
for  every  one  wlio  brought  it  in.  Carey  &  Iiea  of  Phila- 
delphia wore  their  principal  Competitors.  Each  of  them 
published  libraries  or  sets  of  books  of  the  same  size  and 
bearing  some  relation  to  each  other ;  they  issued  medi- 
cal works,  dictionaries  and  school-books.  The  machine- 
press  helped  them,  as  did  the  lowering  of  the  price  of 
paper  and  the  discovery  that  muslin  mounted  over  paste- 
board made  a  good  cover  for  a  book,  The  number  of 
publishers  increased,  and  their  capital  grew  greater. 
English  books  were  seized  by  publishers  upon  their  ar- 
rival hero  without  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  English 
publisher  or  author,  and  were  immediately  republished. 
In  183S  five  editions  of  a  book  about  Napoleon  were 
issued  in  Hew  York  in  the  same  week,  each  by  a  differ- 
ent publisher,  In  1849  or  I860  the  first  volumes  of  Mac- 
aulay'S  History  of  England  were  treated  in  like  manner. 
As  a  result  of  this  practice  very  few  works  of  light  liter- 
ature were  issued.  Sonic  of  tho  American  books  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  century  were  very  creditably  printed, 
but  after  piracy  become  common,  and  there  was  fierce 
competition  in  it,  the  quality  deteriorated.  There  were 
few  eminent  names  in  American  literature.  The  histori- 
cal writers,  such  as  Bancroft,  llildreth  and  Prescott,  are 
tbe  only  ones  whose  works  are  still  read,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Irving,  Cooper  and  two  or  three  poete.  TTo  one 


now  reads  Willis,  Sigourney,  Osgood,  Simms,  Pauldine 
and  Kennedy,  or  the  essayist  and  religious  or  political 
writers  of  the  earlier  epoch. 

Aftor  1840  the  development  of  American  literature 
became  greater.  The  newspapers  began  to  pay  writers 
who  were  not  printers,  capital  increased,  and  publishers 
took  up  some  branches  which  they  had.  not  before  been 
willing  to  touch,  Between  18S0  and  I860  this  tendency 
was  still  more  marked,  and  since  that  time  many  causes 
have  joined  to  aid  the  publisher.  School-books  were 
issued  long  before  the  Revolution,  but  began  to  be  sent 
forth  in  numbers  ahout  1810.  _  From  many  of  them  for- 
tunes have  been  made,  as, for instanco,  from  tho  mathe- 
matical series  of  Davies  and  the  readers  of  Sanders.  Of 
one  book,  first  issued  a  eentury  ago,  a  million  copies  a 
year  are  still  printed.  Subscription-books  are  common, 
and  have  been  for  seventy-five  years.  'Weems  wrote  a 
life  of  General  Washington  which  was  thus  sold  within 
a  year  or  two  after  the  death  of  the  hero,  and  for  atty  or 
sixty  years  there  have  been  publishers  who  cared  nothing 
for  the  trade  of  the  booksellers,  as  they  could  soil  so  many 
copies  without  their  assistance.  Tho  family  of  General 
Grant  received  more  for  tho  subscription-book  written 
by  the  general  than  either  Thackeray,  Carlyle  or  Irving 
received  in  his  whole  life,  and  nearly  as  much  as  Dickens 
obtained  for  all  of  his  productions.  Two  very  profitable 
classes  have  been  law  and  medical  works.  These  books, 
as  well  as  those  on  theology,  when  very  large  and  costly, 
arc  Issued  as  subscription-books ;  when  the  price  is  not 
very  high  they  are  sold  over  the  counter.  Hovels  sell 
best  of  all ;  yet  owing  to  English  Competition  few  Amer- 
ican novelists  have  done  well  in  a  money  sense,  and  the 
publishers  have  also  reaped  little.  The  two  most  nota- 
ble exceptions  to  this  rule  are  the  authors  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  and  Ben  Ilur,  Poetry  is  of  little  value  to  a  pub- 
lisher. Twenty-five  years  ago  several  publishers  began 
issuing  unbound  books  in  small  type  on  pages  of  tho  size 
of  letter  or  larger  at  very  low  prices.  All  of  the  new 
boots  of  value  for  general  reading  were  thus  printed,  to- 
gether with  the  most  valuable  books  which  had  preceded 
them .  The  result  was  that  it  was  no  longer  desirable  for 
a  publisher  to  attempt  to  issue  a  new  and  readable  Eng- 
lish book  on  good  type  and  a  fair  pace.  The  price  w  liieli 
had  to  be  demanded  by  one  engaged  in  the  trade  for  an 
ordinary  sized  book  was  from  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  two 
dollars  and  a  half ;  the  cheap  reprint  was  for  sale  at  ten, 
fifteen  or  twenty  cents.  Thcro  was  no  longer  any  temp- 
tation to  pirate  books.  As  a  result  those  who  had  former- 
ly opposed  an  international  copyright  law  now  favored 
one,  and  the  desired  act  was  passed  in  1891.  Little  effect 
lias  yet  been  seen  from  this,  but  it  is  probable  that  It  will 
result  in  great  good. 

Books  are  not  sold  in  the  United  States  by  a  dozen 
containing  thirteen  copies.  The  exact  number  dosired 
is  given  in  the  order,  There  are  two  discounts  known. 
One  is  to  the  jobber,  who  frequently  sells  an  immense 
quantity  of  goods,  and  the  other  to  the  retailer.  This 
discount  varies  from  different  publishers  and  different 
classes  of  books  from  85  per  cent,  up  to  40.  Much  the 
greater  part  of  this  goes  to  the  retailer,  and  a  small  part 
of  it  to  the  jobber.  School-books  were  formerly  ac  a 
special  priee  for  introduction  and  a  regular  price  after- 
wards much  higher.  When  it  was  believed  that  a  cer- 
tain city  might  change  Its  school-hooks  in  whole  or  in 
part,  an  agent  from  each  publisher  appeared  upon  the 
scene  and  lavished  favors  upon  tho  board  of  education. 
The  successful  competitor  lowered  the  price  of  his  books 
to  one-third,  one-fourth  or  ono-flfth  of  the  regular  retail 
price,  and  frequently  made  an  allowance  for  the  books 
which  had  previously  been  used.  Much  of  this  injurious 
work  has  been  done  away  with,  for  the  chief  school-book 
publishers  in  the  country  have  consolidated  their  forces, 
manufacturing  more  cheaply  and  thus  being  able  to  sell 
more  Cheaply.  Their  union  has  enabled  them  to  obtain 
higher  prices.  Subscription-book  publishers  have  two 
classes  of  agents.    One  class  has  long  been  employed  in 
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selling  bookB,  while  the  other  is  composed  of  those  who 
havebeen  thrown  out  of  other  occupations  and  have  taken 
up  tins  line  because  there  is  nothing  else  open  to  them. 
As  soon  as  a  subscription-book  house  determines  to  issue 
&  new  book  of  a  popular  character  it  prepares  a  title- 
page,  prospectus  and  a  few  pages  of  the  book,  which 
may  not  yet  be  written,  and  gives  these  pages,  nicely 
bound,  to  its  agents,  together  with  a  few  blank  pages 
upon  which  the  names  of  subscribers  can  be  written. 
Canvassing  then  begins.  The  book  la  hurried  through 
and  copies  are  delivered  to  those  who  have  subscribed, 
while  the  canvass  is  renewed  for  other  names.  A  Cam- 
paign life  of  a  new  candidate  for  the  Presidency  has  fre- 
quently beon  written  in  ten  days  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
subscriber  in  three  weeks.  Few  of  the  more  popular 
works  sell  for  a  longer  time  than  two  or  three  years. 
Some  do  not  sell  beyond  the  first  year.  The  commis- 
sions given  vary  from  93  to  60  per  cent,  Fifty  is  not 
generally  regarded  as  being  too  large.  The  books  are 
sold  to  general  agents,  who  in  turn  employ  canvassers. 
Some  canvassers  on  good  books  earn  much  money,  and 
cases  are  known  whore  from  six  to  eight  thousand  a  year 
has  been  paid.  Subscription-books,  being  made  to  Order, 
with  the  price  often  fixed  upon  before  the  work  is  writ- 
ten, are  usually  in  cheap  but  showy  binding,  large  leaded 
type  and  on  thick  neper.  These  incre&ee  the  size  and  ap- 
parent value  of  the  tiook,  while  the  cost  of  production 
is  very  little  more.  Many  valuable  books,  however,  are 
published  upon  the  subscription  plan.  They  would 
otherwise  never  reach  the  persons  for  whom  they  were 
intended, 

The  expenses  of  a  publishing  house  are  for  manufact- 
ure of  its  books,  their  advertising,  the  free  copieB  and 
the  packing  and  carting.  To  these  must  be  added  what 
is  paid  to  the  writer.  Few  of  these  are  popular  enough 
to  receive  more  than  merely  living  expenses  while  the 
work  is  going  on.  Here  end  there  some  earn  from  three 
to  six  thousand  dollars  a  year ;  hut  this  is  a  great  excep- 
tion. Writers  are  generally  paid  in  the  United  States 
upon  commission,  or  10  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  copies 
printed,  at  retail  price.  Occasionally  it  is  so  much  down 
and  a  commission  besides ;  and  once  in  a  while  a  writer, 
such  as  P.  T.  Bamum,  who  knows  that  he  la  a  great  at- 
traction, will  receive  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  A  common 
method  of  issuing  books  requiring  much  labor  Which 
will  sell  for  many  years  is  to  employ  the  writer  for  a 
fixed  sum,  he  paying  all  expenses  and  seeing  the  proofs 
through  the  press.  This  is  generally  a  very  economical 
plan  for  the  publisher  if  he  does  not  pay  out  his  money 
too  rapidly  arid  find  himself  left  in  the  lurch  with  a  book 
half  written  the  writer  declining  to  go  on.  Another 
plan  in  the  United  States,  although  not  so  common,  Is 
for  the  author  to  pay  for  the  composition  and  the  plates, 
and  then  to  receive  15  or  30  percent,  of  all  the  sales  over  a 
certain  amount.  This  is  very  safe  for  the  publlslier.  In 
England  a  very  common  contract  is  for  half  profits.  All 
of  the  expenses  are  calculated  and  charged  for,  If  the 
sales  amount  to  this  sum  the  author  receives  half  of  all 
the  profits  beyond.  ThiB  is  strongly  objected  to  by  the 
Authors'  Society,  as  everything  m  favor  of  the  pub- 
lisher is  entered  up  at  the  highest  rate  in  this  account, 
while  the  publisher  himself  receives  a  discount.  He 
also  charges  for  the  labor  of  his  salesmen  and  porters, 
an  undue  ratio  for  general  advertising  and  full  rates  for 
advertising  in  his  own  periodicals.  An  out-and-out  pay- 
ment for  a  book  is  exceedingly  rare,  either  in  England 
or  America. 

In  issuing  a  book  few  publishers  rely  entirely  upon 
their  own  Judgment.  They  employ  an  expert  literary 
man  known  as  a  reader,  who  examines  the  manuscripts. 
If  he  decides  favorably  the  publisher  may  also  read  ft  In 
whole  or  in  part,  to  determine  Its  commercial  availabil- 
ity. Sometimes  It  is  examined  by  two  or  three  readers. 
If  accepted  a  written  agreement  is  usually  made  with  the 
author  on  one  of  the  plans  previously  mentioned,  each 
party  retaining  a  copy.    If  publication  Is  decided  upon 
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immediately  a  rough  Calculation  is  made  by  the  publisher 
as  to  size,  type,  style  of  binding,  size  of  edition  and  sell- 
ing cost,  and  after  consultation  with  the  printer  and  the 
binder,  which  may  result  in  a  modification  of  the  shape 
or  size,  work  begins.  A  comparatively  thin  book  with  a 
large  page  has  an  advantage  over  a  book  with  a  smaller 
page,  as  in  the  latter  there  is  more  presswork  and  more 
paper  Is  required.  A  sounder  binding  can  also  be  givon 
for  the  same  price.  If  there  are  illustrations  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  author  has  most  of  the  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs  necessary,  and  from  those  in  an  expensive  book 
wood-engravingfl  are  made,  but  in  a  less  costly  work  pro- 
cess engravings.  In  many  cases,  however,  special  artists 
must  be  employed.  If  the  engravings  to  be  made  are 
numerous  and  excellent  composition  will  not  begin  for 
several  months,  as  much  time  Is  requisite  for  this  pur- 
pose. Frequently  publishers  avail  themselves  of  old  cuts 
which  they  have  in  stock.  A  portrait  of  Marie  Antoin- 
ette could  be  shown  in  a  history  of  Austria  as  well  as  in 
a  history  of  Prance ;  and  Windsor  Castle  and  the  Tower 
of  London  could  be  employed  in  any  work  whieh  deals 
with  English  history,  topography  or  arclwoology.  It  is 
not  generally  considered  expedient  to  give  out  a  book 
of  literature  or  general  reading  to  many  men.  If  the  au- 
thor has  sixteen  pages  a  day  to  read  in  proof  he  is  gen- 
erally behindhand.  The  title-page,  table  of  contents,  and 
so  on,  are  printed  last.  Indexes  can  be  compiled  better 
by  those  who  make  this  a  business  than  by  authors.  It 
is  usual  to  make  an  announcement  in  the  literary  papers 
when  the  work  has  been  determined  upon,  and  another 
when  nearly  ready  for  publication.  These  are  news  para- 
graphs  and  are  not  paid  for.  About  the  time  when  copies 
are  to  be  issued  a  small  advertisement  is  inserted  in  sev- 
eral journals,  but  a  much  larger  one  in  more  newspapers 
when  they  are  first  exposed  for  sale.  It  is  customary  for 
the  author  to  have  a  certain  small  number  of  copies  for 
himself,  but  the  critics  are  provided  with  theirs  by  the 
publisher.  When  time  is  an  element  of  importance  these 
are  often  sent  simply  stitched,  the  first  copies  from  the 
press  being  put  together  hastily,  Afterwords  a  better 
copy  is  directed  to  the  newspaper. 

The  books,  If  distributed  directly  by  the  publisher,  are 
boxed  with  other  works  which  have  been  ordered.  Some 
publishers  allow  unsold  copies  of  a  new  book  to  be  re- 
turned if  unsalable ;  but  this  ia  not  common.  Many  book- 
sellers get  their  books  from  wholesale  agents,  who  are 
continually  sending  out  packages  to  them.  Subscrip- 
tion-books are  sent  to  general  agents,  who  supply  their 
men.  Each  of  these  has  previously  been  furnished  with 
a  "dummy," upon  which  he  lias  canvassed.  In  country 
districts  agents  generally  supply  those  who  nave  ordered 
through  them,  but  in  the  cities  there  are  deliverers.  The 
same  plan  is  practiced  with  hooks  in  parts,  the  agent, 
however,  nearly  always  glossing  over  the  fact  that  an 
appropriate  binding  would  of  itself  purchase  several 
good  books.  When  the  first  edition  ts  printed,  if  it  is 
flkely  to  require  another,  it  is  corrected  in  the  plates  if 
errors  have  been  found,  and  put  away  in  the  vaults.  If 
the  edition  was  worked  from  type  this  has  probably  all 
been  distributed,  except  the  hist  three  or  four  forms, 
before  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  the  author  can 
entirely  recast  it  for  a  new  edition  if  one  shall  he  re- 
quired. On  few  books  is  there  an  absolute  loss ;  on 
many  there  is  some  profit,  while  there  are  some  on  which 
large  fortunes  have  Veil  made. 

The  publisher  of  a  newspaper  or  periodical  is  really 
responsible  for  all  of  the  details  of  its  business  manage- 
ment. Ho  Tflcdves  and  pays  out  the  money  through  nts 
bookkeepers  and  clerks ;  he  directs  the  number  of  copies 
to  be  printed,  establishes  agencies  and  determines  upon 
the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  Under  his  control 
are  the  carriers  or  deliverers,  the  mailing-room  and  the 
advertising  agents  and  solicitors.  To  the  owners  he  is 
responsible  for  the  success  and  pecuniary  profit  to  be 
derived  from  the  journal,  which,  however,  is  largely  in- 
fluenced by  the  editor.  No  publisher  can  make  a  Journal 
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a  success  when  the  editorial  management  is  in  incompe- 
tent hands.  Sometimes  the  publisher  has  Dot  even  the 
privilege  of  saying  how  much  or  how  little  shall  be  spent 
each  week  for  editorial  expenses  or  news ;  hut  generally 
this  is  his  prerogative,  lie  cannot,  however,  dfreet  what 
persons  shall  receive  the  money,  nor  how  it  snail  be  di- 
vided. The  composing-room,  pressroom  and  counting 
room  are  under  his  control. 

Publishers'  Binding. — Ac  ordinary  term  used  tor 
ctoth-bindhig. 

Publishing1.— 1.  Giving  forth  dews.  3,  In  Amer- 
ica, all  the  acts  which  give  &n  income  to  a  newspaper  or 
which  pertain  to  its  business  management ;  in  England, 
the  distribution,  of  the  journal  among  the  agents  and 
subscribers  by  the  home  office.  8.  Placing  books  on 
sale  and  attending  to  those  details  wiiich  wDl  facilitate 
their  purchase  and  delivery. 

Fuentes  (Sp.). — Furniture  or  quotations  used  in  an 
open  farm. 

PBffb,  Achillea  Henry,  a  printer  of  Cincinnati 
was  born  In  that  city  on  November  34, 1844.  Bis  father, 
Achillea  Pugn,  was  identified  with  the  anti-slavery 
cause  at  a  very  early  date.  He  was  the  publisher  ii 
183*  of  the  Philanthropist,  whose  type  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  a  moto.  From 
1838  to  1846  he  was  pro- 
prietor of  the  Cincinnati 
Chronicle,  A.  H.  Pugh 
was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lie  schools  of  Cincinnati 
and  graduated  from 
Hughes  High  School  in 
1865.  From  1865  to  1874 
he  followed  the  profes- 
sion of  a  civil  engineer, 
being  for  five  years  in 
Western  Kansas,  Colora- 
do and  Utah  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Kansas 
Pacific,  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
and  the  mountain  rail- 
ways of  Colorado.  In 
the  spring  of  1875  he 
bought  the  Job-printing 
business  which  had  been 
carried  on  by  bis  father, 
who  began  it  in  1833,  and  has  since  been  identified  with 
it.  Under  hia  management  it  has  been  very  successful. 
In  1877,  together  with  A,  O.  Russell,  he  was  selected  as 
delegate  by  tho  employing  printers  of  his  city  to  the 
first  general  gathering  of  the  printers  of  America,  which 
formed  the  body  now  known  as  the  United  Typothette. 
Upon  his  return  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Cincin- 
nati organization,  a  position  he  hold  until  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  United  TypothetsB  of  America  in  1880.  The 
next  year  he  presided  over  the  meeting  at  Cincinnati. 
He  has  been  a  delegate  to  every  meeting  of  the  United 
TypothetEe  and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  each. 

FugiUarfa,  (Lat.).— Tablets  upon  which  was  was 
placed,  SO  that  they  could  be  written  upon  with  the 
stylus.  Then;  were  from  two  to  eight  leaves,  connected 
at  the  back  with  rings  and  covered  with  parchment  and 
afterwards  with  boards. 

PulL — To  pull  or  move  the  bar  of  the  hand-press  so 
that  an  impression  may  be  given.  To  pull  n  proof  is  to 
take  a  proof. 

Pull  Oyer.— The  act  of  bringing  the  bar-handle  of 
a  press  from  one  side  of  the  press  to  the  other. 

Pulled  Home — When  the  bar  of  a  hand-press  fe 
pulled  entirely  over  so  as  to  touch  the  near  sido. 

Poller. — In  the  wooden  hand-press,  and  in  all  those 
where  beating  the  form  with  balls  was  practiced,  the  por- 


son  who  pulled  the  bar  of  the  press.  lie  was  no  more 
the  pressman  than  the  beater,  both  being  journeymen ; 
but  since  the  general  use  of  composition  rollers  the  term 
puller  is  no  longer  used.  He  who  does  this  work  is  tho 
pressman,  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  Lord  Stunhope's 
iron  presses,  Mr.  Hansard  remarks,  beating  was  tho 
lighter  labor  and  pulling  the  heavier,  to  the  latter  of 
which  an  apprentice  was  seldom  put,  except  for  very 
light  work,  for  the  first  twelve  months.  Then  pulling 
became  the  lighter,  the  stronger  beat  and  the  weaker 
pulled ;  but  when  rollers  were  introduced  the  stronger 
again  took  the  bar  and  the  weaker  rolled,  and  a  well- 
grown  lad  was  capable  of  taking  both  parts  in  the  first 
month  of  his  service.  In  1633  pulling  was  the  only  hard 
labor,  the  Tolling  simply  requiring  a  due  degree  of  adroit- 
ness and  attention  to  color. 

Pulls. — A  term  applied  to  proofs  or  printed  copies 
from  a  form. 

Pulp-— The  material  used  for  paper-making,  after 
being  digested  and  reduced  to  a  soft,  moist  mass,  pre- 
paratory to  its  transformation  into  sheets. 

Fulp-BoardB. — Cardboards  made  from  pulp  of  any 
thickness— not  pasteboard. 

Punch. — An  original  type,  made  on  steel  or  ofhar 
hard  material  by  a  letter-engraver,  which  serves  as  the 
parent  of  all  other  letters  of  the  same  face.  It  much 
exceeds  in  dimensions  the  type  which  is  to  be  made 
from  it,  as  it  is  longer  and  thicker,  thus  giving  a  better 
support  to  the  lines  of  the  face,  from  which  the  shoulder 
descends  slopingly.  It  has  no  nick,  and  the  foot  is  per- 
fectly square,  so  that  when  needed  a  hammer  can  be 
used  upon  it.  Upon  the  execution  of  tho  face  of  the 
punch  everything  depends  in  the  way  of  beauty  and 
accuracy.  When  the  letter-cutter  begins  work  upon  it 
it  is  a  piece  of  soft  steel  of  excellent  quality.  Having 
reduced  the  top  to  something  near  the  size  of  the  letter 
which  Is  to  bo  engraved  upon  it,  he  begins  cutting,  the 
letters  H  and  m  being  first  made.  Whatever  size  the 
type  is  to  be  the  m  is  calculated  to  be  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  body,  up  and  down.  It  may  cover  four- 
tenths  of  the  height,  as  in  some  of  the  faces  cast  by 
Bodoni ;  it  may  be  one-half,  as  was  the  more  common 
practice  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  or 
It  may  cover  five-ninths  or  four-sevenths,  as  is  tho  mora 
common  practice  now.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
fitting  up  of  the  body  Is  not  done  by  the  letter-cutter, 
and  that  an  m  he  may  make  for  bourgeois  might  possi- 
bly be  used  in  a  long  primer  or  a  brevier.  This  is  de- 
termined by  the  length  of  the  ascenders  and  descenders, 
the  letters  which  go  above  the  Square  and  round  letters 
and  those  which  go  Mow,  Prom  the  top  of  a  d  to  the 
bottom  of  a  g  is  usually  nine-tenths  Or  more  of  the  body, 
only  a  very  small  support  being  given  above  ox  beiow. 
Having  made  the  m,  the  cutter  next  essays  a  capital 
H  and  then  an  o.  The  latter,  and  in  fact  all  letters 
which  have  hollows  within,  have  them  made  by  counter- 
punches,  a  tool  having  at  its  end  an  oval,  a  circle  or  other 
regular  form.  This  m  of  hardened  steel,  and  is  driven 
into  tire  soft  steel  by  a  hammer.  Allowing  then  for  the 
necessary  thickness  of  line  the  outside  is  cut  away  by 
files,  gouges  and  Other  cutting  instruments.  The  top  of 
the  n,  r,  u  and  other  centre  letters  must  be  exactly  alike 
for  height,  and  tho  bottom  must  also  correspond ;  but 
the  o  and  other  round  letters  are  a  little  larger,  say  one 
in  fifty.  This  Is  to  correct  an  optical  illusion,  which 
makes  them  look  smaller  than  they  really  are.  The 
weight  of  line  must  be  determined  from  tho  beginning, 
as  also  the  thickness  of  the  letters.  The  hues  are  of  three 
thicknesses,  one  the  heavy  stroke  in  capitals,  another 
the  heavy  one  in  small  letters,  and  the  third  the  light 
line  in  both.  The  last  is  generally  as  thin  as  it  can  be 
to  give  wear,  while  the  former  sometimes  reach  a  sixth 
or  a  seventh  of  the  depth  of  the  letter  in  Bomun  faces. 
Formerly  they  were  much  heavier,  both  the  light  and 
heavy.   The  width  of  tho  character  is  also  important. 
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It  sometimes  happens  that  a  lower  case  m  measures  five- 
sixths  of  an  em,  but  it  may  fall  below  two-thirds.  It  is 
evident  that  the  lines  must  be  lighter  in  the  last,  if  the 
white  space  is  to  show  equally.  These  questions  are 
all  determined  while  the  first  letters  iire  making,  and 
each  one  la  carefully  compared  with  those  made  before. 
Proofs  are  taken  by  smoking  the  punch  in  a  lamp  or 
candle  and  then  malting  sin  impression  On  a  piece  of 
paper.  It  will  frequently  happen  after  the  whole  font 
is  completed  that  a  comparison  of  the  types  which  have 
subsequently  been  cast  from  them  will  determine  some 
to  be  faulty.  They  must  then  bo  cut  oyer.  Capitals 
are  frequently  used  for  new  styles  without  recutting, 
only  the  lower  ease  being  made  anew,  and  this  also  hap- 
pens with  reference  marks,  figures  and  small  capitals. 
Display  fonts  are  more  easily  made  than  Roman,  as  they 
are  not  examined  so  closely  and  there  fs  not  the  need  of 
so  strict  a  correspondence  betweeu  one  letter  and  another 
so  Ions  !<*  there  Is  a  general  resemblance.  Scripts  are 
generally  accounted  the  most  difficult  to  cutr  one  face 
having  been  made  in  New  York  a  few  years  ago  which 
cost  over  four  thousand  dollars  for  cutting  and  fitting 
up  matrices.  Tho  haiv-lines  would  not  join.  Iioman  is 
the  next  most  difficult.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  talie 
from  a  third  to  two-thirds  of  a  day  to  make  a  Roman 
letter.  In  the  early  ages  of  printing  punches  were  made 
of  brass,  copper  and  types,  the  latter  if  tolerably  hard 
being  good  enough,  to  make  matrices  in  lead  and  type- 
metal  alloys. 

Of  late  a  machine  has  boon  in  use  for  mailing  punched, 
an  original  being  given  to  the  cutter  to  work:  by,  ^  The 
principle  is  that  of  a  pantagraph,  It  is  tbe  invention  o£ 
Benton,  Waldo  &  Co. ,  of  Milwaukee,  and  has  been  used 
successfully  to  make  letters  for  typesetting-machines. 
From  the  one  model  letters  of  any  size  can  be  made,  tiic 
machine  enlarging  or  diminishing  at  will. 

Puncheon. — A  punch. 

Punctuation,  or  Interpunetlon.— The  art  of  em- 
ploying certain  signs  so  as  to  indicate  pauses,  connec- 
tion or  change  between  certain  words.  Frequently, 
and  in  fact  generally,  there  Is  a  stoppage  of  the  voice  m 
the  places  where  marks  of  punctuation  are  used,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  necessary,  as  they  are  chiefly  ad- 
dressed to  the  eye,  and  denote  grammatical  relations 
Tather  than  vocal  pauses.  Tho  word  is  derived  from 
the  Iiattn  interpungere,  to  point.  The  Romans  were 
acquainted  with  the  term,  as  appears  from  Cicero  and 
Pliny,  but  with  them  it  hurl  a  totally  different  meaning 
from  that  in  which  it  ia  new  used.  Their  points,  us 
well  as  those  ef  the  Greeks,  were  almost  entirely  nra- 
torical,  or  confined  to  tiie  delivery  and  punctuation  of 
the  words,  and  there  were  often  no  points,  or  at  most 
there  waB  only  one  at  the  end  of  a  sentence ;  or  pauses 
were  indicated  by  breaking  up  tho  matter  into  lines  and 
paragraphs.  Modern  punctuation  is  of  later  origin,  and 
the  invention  has  been  ascribed  to  the  Alexandrian  gram- 
marian  Aristophanes,  after  whom  it  was  improved  by 
succeeding  grammarians ;  but  it  was  so  entirely  lost  ui 
the  time  of  CSiarlemagne  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
liave  It  restored  by  Waruefrled  and  Alcuin.  It  consisted 
at  first  Of  only  one  point  used  in  three  ways,  thus  called 
Etigmeology ;  but  it  was  sometimes  a  stroke,  the  latter 
being  continued  by  the  Dutch  in  religious  books  up  to 
within  a  hundred  years. 

The  present  art  of  punctuation  consists  in  applying 
the  several  points  in  their  proper  position  in  the  sentence, 
so  as  to  brine  out  the  sense  most  clearly.  This  follows 
tho  grammatical  construction,  and  not  the  tones  of  the 
voice  nor  the  devices  by  which  attention  is  called  to  par- 
ticular portions.  The  marits  of  punctuation  are  nine : 
the  comma  ( ,  \  semicolon  ( ; ),  colon  ( : ),  period  ( . ),  note 
of  interrogation  ( ¥ ),  note  of  exclamation  ( ! ),  brackets 
{ [  ] ),  parentheses  ( ),  and  dash  ( — ).  In  straightforward 
reading  matter  only  the  first  four  are  much  used,  the 
next  two  occurring  generally  in  anecdotes,  novels  and 


dialogue  matter.  Brackets  and  parentheses  are  little  em- 
ployed, in  comparison  with  the  comma  or  semicolon,  and 
tho  dash  is  chiefly  used  as  a  mark  of  punctuation  by 
those  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn  its  rules  and 
are  content  with  slipshod  pointing. 

The  comma  marks  the  smallest  pause.  It  generally 
denotes  that  the  part  of  the  sentence  before  it  is  followed 
by  another  clause  which  adds  to,  explains  or  diminishes 
the  force  of  tho  preceding  pint,  and  is  explanatory  or  aug- 
mentative. In  most  of  these  instances  it  lias  the  value 
of  a  parenthesis.  Thus  in  the  following  case  the  sen- 
tence "It  is  desirable  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
use  of  two  leads  pieced  together,'*  the  sense  would  be  as 
perfectly  conveyed,  and  it  would  be  as  correct  although 
a  little  old  fashioned,  to  write :  "It  is  desirable  to  avoid 
(as  much  as  possible)  the  use  of  two  leads  pieced  to- 
gether," Such  explanatory  sentences  may  be  very  long 
and  composed  of  severfil  clauses,  each  of  which  defines 
or  is  additional  to  the  other.  Of  tills  the  following  is  an 
example :  "  If  it  be  necessary  to  dry  a  few  printed  sheets" 
immediately  for  auy  sudden  emergency,  such  as  com- 
pleting the  sheets  of  a  volume,  calcined  magnesia  may 
he  dusted  over  them,  which  will  not  sensibly  affect  the 
color  of  the  ink'  and  yet  remove  or  absorb  so  much  of  if 
as  remains  above  the  sni-faoo  of  tho  paper."  In  this  caso 
the  turned  periods  indicate  places  where  some  punctua- 
tors would  insert  commas,  as  thoy  guide  themselves  by 
sound  and  by  a  desire  to  emphasize.  This,  however,  is 
>m  erroneous  method.  The  cadence  of  the  voice  has 
nothing  to  do  with  punctuation.  The  above  sentence, 
if  taken  in  its  simplest  form,  ia  "If  it  be  necessary  to 
dry  a  few  printed  sheets  calcined  magnesia  may  be 
sprinkled  over  them."  This  contains  the  framework  of 
the  sentence.  All  of  the  other  words,  as  "  immediately," 
"for  any  sudden  emergency,"  or  "such  as  completing 
the  sheets  of  a  volume,"  are  explanatory ;  or  they  arc 
additional,  as  "which  will  not  affect  the  color  of  the 
ink,"  "  sensibly;"  or  additional  and  explanatory  both,  as 
"  and  yet  remove  so  much  of  it  as  remains  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  paper,"  and  "or  absorb,"  An  explanatory 
sentence,  if  it  does  not  join  perfectly  to  the  preceding 
part,  requires  a  comma  Before  It  sua  after  it,  to  set  it 
off  ;  but  when  the  explanatory  sentence  is  Very  uhort,  and 
the  explanation  is  of  a  nature  which  will  read  smoothly, 
it  is  not  tho  custom  to  put  commas  on  each  side.  A 
sentence,  no  matter  of  wnat  length,  which  is  regularly 
formed  and  simple,  liavingno  explanatory  or  interjected, 
clauses,  requires  no  comma.  Each  additional  clause,  so 
long  as  not  to  weave  In  smoothly,  requires  two  commas, 
one  before  and  one  after.  When  abort  and  Joined  with 
the  main  sentence  by  a  copulative  conjunction,  points 
are  omitted.  The  following  examples  of  correct  punc- 
tuation of  the  comma,  are  taken  from  Murray's  Grammar, 
but  altered  to  the  standards  now  adopted  : 

I.  Tie  fear  of  the  Lord  is  tbe  beginning  of  wisdom, 

S.  Every  part  of  matter  Swarms  witii  Ifvinj;  cieatureff. 

3.  Tbe  good  taste  of  the  uresent  1*0  not  allowed  us  u, 
neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  Stigltgn  language. 

i,  To  be  totally-  Indifferent  to  nr&lsc  or  censure  la  a  real  defect 
in  character. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  have  a  comma  after  has  ancl  be- 
fore not  in  example  8,  and  after  censure  and  before  is 
in  example  4, 

E.  T  rsmsnitier  with  erntltude  Ma  g oodncaa  to  ma. 
C.  His  work  is  in  mjuij"  respects  very  Imperfect.  It  fa,  there- 
fore, nut  much  approved. 

In  No,  5  some  proof-readers  place  commas  on  each  side 
of  the  words  "  with  gratitudo,"  and  in  No.  6  they  insert 
them  on  each  side  or  "in  many  respects, "  The  better 
usage  Is,  however,  as  is  shown.  The  commas  with  tho 
word  "therefore"  in  the  hist  sentence  would  not  be 
thought  necessary  by  many  good  punctuators.  When 
the  interruptions  are  slight  and  unimportant  it  would 
he  hettor  to  omit  the  commas,  as  in  Noa.  7  and  S : 

T.  nattery  la'  certainly  pernicious. 

lucre  la'  surely'  a  pleasure  in  beneficence. 
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When  twu  or  more  nuuiia  occur  in  the  same  construc- 
tion they  aie  palled  by  n  comma,  as : 

9.  Reason,  virtue,  answer  one  great  aim. 
HI".  The  husband,  -wife,  and  children  suffered  extremely. 
11.  They  took,  away  their  furniture,  eltitbes,  and  stock  fn  trade. 
IS.  lie  Is  alternately  supported  by  his  father,  his  untile,  and  his 
elder  brother, 

Authorities  are  divided  as  to  whether  the  comma 
should  be  used  before  "and"  in  these  last  three  sen- 
tences. In  this  work  it  has  been  omitted.  Murray  says 
that  when  a  conjunction  ia  divided  by  a  phrase  or  sen- 
tence from  the  verb  to  which  it  belongs  such  intervening 
phrase  has  usually  a  comma  at  each  end,  as 

IS.  They  set  out  early,  and,  before  the  close  of  the  day,  arrived 
at  tie  destined  plfloe. 

Most  writers  would  endeavor  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
a  comma  in  such  a  place,  tmA  the  sentence  would  read 
much  better  were  the  points  here  Suggested  omitted.  A 
■word  or  words  in  the  case  absolute,  the  infinitive  mood 
absolute,  the  vocative  case,  and  that  form  of  the  vocative 
which  is  most  used  in  English,  when  a  person  or  persona 
are  addressed,  arts  all  separated  from  the  remainder  of 
the  sentence  by  a  comma  -when  an  exclamation  mark  la 
not  required,  as  : 

U.  Hyson,  riv*  me  thy  heart, 

U,  I  am  obliged  to  too,  my  friends,  for  your  many  favors. 
it.  His  father  dying,  he  succeeded  to  tbe  estate, 

17.  At  length,  their  ministry  performed  and  race  well  run,  they 
left  tbe  world  in  peace. 

18.  To  confess  foe  truth,  I  was  much  at  fault. 

Nouns  in  apposition,  that  is,  nouns  added  to  other 
nouns  in  the  same  cone  by  way  of  explication  or  illus- 
tration, when  accompanied  with  adjuncts  are  Set  off  by 
commas,  as : 

14.  Paul,  the  apostle  of  tho  Gentiles,  was  eminent  for  his  zeal 
and  knowledge. 
£0.  The  butterfly,  child  of  the  summer,  flutters  In  tbe  sun. 

If  such  nouns  are  single,  or  only  form  a  propor  name, 
they  are  not  divided,  as : 

SI.  Paul  the  apostle,  Savior  the  missionary,  and  Moody  the 
evangelist. 

22,  The  Emperor  Antoninus  wrote  an  excellent  book- 

When  words  are  placed  in  apposition  to  each  other, 
with  some-  marked  variety,  they  require  to  he  distin- 
guished with  a  comma,  as : 

Ed,  Though,  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  Kentle,  jet  not  dull : 
Strong,  without  rape ;  without  o'wflowmt",  full, 

34.  Good  men.  in  this  frail,  Itnjicrfect  State,  are  often  found, 
not  only  In  union  with,  hut  In  opposition  to,  the  yiews  and  con- 
duct of  one  another, 

The  last  of  the  commas,  in  places  like  that  in  the  latter 
example,  is  frequently  omitted. 

Commas  should  commonly  bs  omitted,  whon  there  is  a 
doubt  as  to  their  propriety ,  In  any  cases  where  the  gram- 
matical construction  or  the  sense  does  not  demand  them, 
Tbe  semicolon  is  the  point  next  greater  in  value  than 
a  colon .  Usage  of  the  present  day  limits  its  employment 
to  a  very  few  cases,  where  a  secondary  sentence,  com- 
paratively complete  in  itself,  Or  a  combination  of  words 
which  are  grouped  together  in  signification,  but  ate  to 
be  followed  by  other  groups  of  words,  the  whole  refer- 
ring to  one  verb.  Thus  the  first  of  the  following  sen- 
tences is  properly  punctuated  with  commas,  and  the 
second  with  semicolons : 

jft.  England  has  been  the  nursery  of  seamen,  France  of  arti- 
ficers In  gold  and  silver,  and  Germany  of  bookworms. 

28.  England  has  been  the  nursery  of  seamen,  merchants,  and 
Adventurers  t  France  of  artificers  in  gold  and  silver  and  all  the 
devices  of  the  jeweler's  art ;  Germany  of  the  producers  and 
loyers  of  books  and  of  bookworms. 

The  colon  is  much  less  used  than  the  other  murks.  In 
tli  is  age  it  nearly  always  Indicates  the  partial  completion 
of  a  sentence,  which  can  be  concluded  Only  with  another 
sentence  or  part  of  a  sentence.  It  is  therefore  much  like 
a  comma  or  semicolon,  With  expeetancy  added,  as  : 

37,  The  Scriptures  give  us  on  amiable  representation  (if  the 
Deity  In  these  words  t  "  Ocd  Is  love." 

BS,  He  was  often  heard  to  say :  "  I  have  clone  with  the  world, 
and  I  am  willing  to  leave  it." 


When  the  sentence  is  not  Ret  off,  and  only  the  idea  fs 
quoted,  not  intending  to  give  the  whole  sentence,  no 
punctuation  mark  is  used,  and  the  words  follow  after, 
with  or  without  quotation  marks,  as : 

21]  The  Scriptures  say  that  Clod  Is  love. 

30.  Preseott  declares  that 11  by  the  written  law  of  the  land  the 
sovereign  was  empowered  to  nominate  a  regency  In  ease  of  the 
minority  or  Incapacity  of  the  heir  apparent 7' 

HI,  Herbert  Spenoer  tells  us  that  radicalism  endeavors  to  re- 
alize a  state  more  In  harmony  with  the  character  of  the  ideal 
man  than  now  exists. 

Another  use  of  the  colon  is  when  several  sub-sentences, 
eaeh  ending  with  a  semicolon,  close  with  a  part  of  a  Sen- 
tence which  emphasizes,  clears  up  or  consolidates  the 
preceding  ones,  as : 

53.  A  divine  legislator,  uttering  his  volee  from  heaven ;  on  at 
mighty  governor,  etretehing  forth  his  arm  to  punish  or  reward ; 
Informing  us  of  perpetual  rest  prepared  hereafter  for  the  right- 
eons,  ana  of  Indignation  and  wrath,  awaiting  the  wicked :  these 
are  the  considerations  which  overawe  the  world,  which  support 
Integrity  and  oheok  guilt. 

The  period  is  the  longest  pause.  It  always  Indicates, 
■ab.  a  mark  of  punctuation,  the  close  of  a  sentence.  Such 
a  sentence,  however,  may  be  followed  by  another  with 
which  it  is  interwoven  by  sense,  if  not  by  grammatical 
construction,  and  In  these  cases  semicolons  may  some- 
times be  used.  An  example  of  sentences  completely 
separated,  both  in  thought  and  grammatical  construc- 
tion, Is  given  in  example  No,  and  of  sentences  where 
only  the  grammatical  construction  is  different  in  No.  34 : 

US.  England  was  known  to  the  Romans.  The  ratio  of  the  Cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  to  Its  diameter  Is  as  B.141E-9  Is  to  l- 

54,  The  Supreme  Being  changes  not,  either  In  huj  deslro  to 
promote  our  happiness  or  in  the  plan  of  his  administration. 
One  light  always  shines  upon  us  from  above,  One  clear  and 
direct  path  is  always  pointed  out  to  man. 

Many  well-informed  persons  would  point  the  last  two 
sentences  as  one ; 

at,  One  light  »liray  a  sMne^mxmUH  from  above;  one  ole  Brand 
direct  path  Is  always  pointed  out  to  man. 

A  period  may  sometimes  be  admitted  between  two 
sentences,  although  they  are  allied  by  a  disjunctive  or 
copulative  conjunction.  Tho  quality  of  the  point  doea 
not  always  depend  on  the  connective  particle,  but  on  tie 
sense  and  structure  of  sentences.  The  period  should  bo 
used  after  every  abbreviated  word,  as  A.  D.,  for  Anno 
Domini ;  X,  8.,  new  style ;  U.  8.,  United  States.  When 
thus  used  it  does  not  require  another  period  after  it  to 
show  that  the  sentence  la  concluded,  but  one  suffices  for 
both  needs. 

The  dash  is  a  mark  of  punctuation  which  has  few 
rules,  and  which  is  little  used  by  accomplished  writers 
tmd  printers.  It  primarily  denotes  an  interruption  or 
violent  change,  as : 

aft.  If  thou  art  be,  so  muoh  raspected  onoo— but,  oh  1  how 
fallen  |  how  degraded ! 
St.  Here  lies  the  great— false  marble,  whore  f 

The  point  of  interrogation  is  used  in  asking  a  queii- 
t  iou,  as  : 

aft,  Who  will  accompany  met 
8A,  shall  wc  always  he  friends  j 

40.  Who  adorned  the  heavens  with  such  excollont  beauty f 

A  point  of  interrogation  is  improper  after  sentences 
which  are  not  questions  but  only  expressions  of  admira- 
tion or  of  some  other  emotion,  although  they  may  seem 
interrogativo  in  form,  as : 

41.  How  many  instances  have  we  of  chastity  and  excellence 
in  the  fair  sex  1 

*9.  With  what  prudence  does  the  aon  of  SStrach  advise  us  In 
the  ohoiti*  of  our  companions  I 

A  note  of  interrogation  should  not  be  employed  in 
eases  where  it  is  only  said  that  a  question  has  been 
asked  and  where  the  words  are  not  used  us  a  question  : 

4fL  The  Cyprians  !mkwl  me  why  I  wept. 

To  give  this  sentence  the  interrogative  form  it  should 
be  expressed  thus : 
44.  The  Cyjjtians  s&ld  to  me :  "  why  dost  thou  weep  r" 
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The  note  of  exclamation  refers  to  expressions  of  sud- 
den emotion,  surprise,  joy  or  grief,  and  also  to  invoca- 
tions ot  addresses,  as : 

«.  Hear  me,  0  Lord  I  for  thy  loving  kindness  is  great  I 
46.  Hurler  I  Arc  ]  robbers  I 

47.  Death  1  era  thou  ba&t  slain  another. 

Learned  and  fait  and  good  as  She, 

Time  stall  throw  a  dart  at  thee, 
48,  Ho]  without ther« ]  my guard* t 

The  interrogation  and  exclamation  points  are  inde- 
terminate as  to  their  quality  or  time,  and  may  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  semicolon  or  &  period,  as  the  sense  may  require. 
The  meaning  is  signified  ami  discriminated  by  their  use, 
aa  tv 01  be  seen  by  the  following ; 

4S.  What  condescension  1  What  condescension  f 

BO.  How  great  was  the  Baorifloe  [  How  great  was  the  saorUiee  f 

The  Interrogation  and  exclamation  points,  when  used 
several  times  in  succession  after  wordi,  are  followed  toy 
an  en  quadrat,  and  the  next  word  Is  in  lower  case.  _  But 
a  single  exclamation  or  an  interrogation,  when  ending  a 
sentence,  takes  an  cm  quadrat  after  it,  and  is  followed 
by  a  capitalized  word. 

The  parenthesis  is  a  clause  containing  some  necessary 
information  or  useful  remark  introduced  into  the  body 
of  a  sentence  obliquely,  and  which  may  be  omitted  with- 
out injuring  the  construction,  aa : 

SI.  Every  planet  (es.  the  Creator  has  theAs  nothing  in  rani)  is 
meet  probably  Inhabited. 

82.  He  found  them  asleep  again  (for  their  eyes  were  heavy) ; 
neither  knew  they  what  to  answer  him. 

58.  To  gain  a  posthumous  reputation  Is  to  save  four  or  five 
letter!  (for  what  is  a  name  besides))  from  oblivion. 

The  parenthesis  contains  no  stop  at  the  end  inside  of 
the  curves,  but  tire  punctuation  mark  which  belonged 
to  the  word  preceding  it  is  placed  after  it,  so  that  the 
whole  may  be  included  in  the  sentence.  A  parenthesis, 
however,  may  be  interrogative  or  exclamatory,  and  in 
these  cases  it  concludes  inside  of  the  last  parenthesis 
with  the  mark  showing  this,  as  in  example  No,  S3, 
Parenthesis  should  be  sparingly  used,  and  only  in  places 
where  commas  will  not  answer  so  well,  The  whole  of 
a  parenthetical  sentence  which  Iras  no  particular  rela- 
tion to  the  former  sentence  will  take  a  period  inside  the 
last  Curve,  as : 

64  Edward  Evwett  was  the  most  polished  spesJcer  of  bis  Oaf. 
He  had  been  graduated  with  high  honors  at  Harvard,  and  had 
toadied  at  QOUlnuen,  He  was  intended  for  the  ministry  and 
nave  meat  attention  to  oratory,  (He  was  for  a  short  time  the 
pastor  Of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Boston.)  When,  therefore,  he 
eSBOQSod  the  Whig  name,  seconding  Webster  In  Ills  efforts  to 
establish  the  rulfl  of  those  who  reasoned,  and  were  not  controlled 
by  their  nrojndloe*.  It  was  believed  that  the  supremacy  of  that 
party  In  Massachusetts  never  could  be  overthrown. 

The  following  are  examples  of  erroneous  punctuation: 

BS,  Know  then  this  truth ;  (enough  for  man  to  know  J 
Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below. 

50,  Know  ye  not,  brethren,  (for  I  speak  to  them  that  know  the 
law,)  how  that  the  law  hath,  dominion  over  a  man  as  long  as  he 
llvetir 

Brackets  (or  crotchets)  are  treated  exactly  like  paren- 
theses. They  differ  from,  them  by  being  interpolations 
from  outside,  rather  than  those  Of  the  writer  or  speaker 
who  furnishes  the  current  of  the  discourse.  Thus  ap- 
plause, in  a  report  of  a  speech,  sometimes  is  run  into 
the  sentence,  as  [applause],  and  sometimes  it  makes  a 
separate  sentence  [Applause].  In  the  latter  case  the 
previous  word  ends  with  a  period,  and  another  period  is 
inside  of  the  lust  bracket.  In  general  a  bracket  Is  more 
emphatic  than  n  parenthesis. 

Two  punctuation  marks  are  not  used  together,  It  is 
frequently  the  ease  that  writers  add  a  dash  to  a  comma, 
a  semicolon,  a  colon  or  a  period.  This  is  erroneous, 
Each  mark  is  sufficient  in  its  place.  In  a  side-head  the 
dash  is  not  used  as  a  mark  of  punctuation ;  it  is  orna- 
mental. Many  newspapers  In  Boston  employ  em  quad- 
rats In  such  a  place.  This  rule  applies  to  the  comma, 
semicolon,  colon,  dash,  period.  Interrogation  mark  or 
exclamation  mark.  Any  one  of  these  may  be  employed 
with  brackets  or  a  parenthesis  When  the  sense  requires, 
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A  period  when  used  as  a  mark  of  abbreviation  can  be 
employed  with  any  other  mark.  In  this  case  it  is  directly 
against  the  word  which  is  abbreviated,  and  if  at  the  end 
of  a  parenthesis  -which  concludes  a  sentence  another 
period  is  required  outside  the  last  mark.  Below  are  ex- 
amples: 

S},  in  Richmond,  Va.  (whujhh&fi  been  the  capital  of  that  State 
for  a  hundred  years),  are  many  historical  associations. 

BS,  IK;  you  mean  leou  (0,  S.)  or  1S01  (N.  S.)  ? 

6ft.  This  book  was  written  by  Iticecsoll,  for  a  long  time  chief 
of  staff.  He  had  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  (Karv.). 

In  French  usage  the  punctuation  marks  are  gener- 
ally separated  from  the  word  which  precedes  them  by  a 
space,  on  the  theory  tliat  the  point  relates  to  the  whole 
of  a,  certain  part  of  a  sentence  and  not  to  the  particular 
word.  Two  hundred  years  ago  this  usage  was  some- 
what followed  in  England.  In  Spanish  the  exclama- 
tion and  Interrogation  marks  pa  used  at  the  begfnning 
as  well  as  at  the  end  of  the  interrogative  or  exclama- 
tory sentence.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  very  good  idea, 
but  it  has  never  bean  followed  in  English.  In  our  lan- 
guage the  comma  and  the  period  are  directly  against  the 
word  which  precedes  them,  while  the  exclamation  mark, 
interrogation  mark,  colon  and  semicolon  are  preceded  by 
a  fl ve-em  space  or  a  hair-space.  In  a  wide-spaced  line 
these  may  be  changed  for  a  four-em  space,  but  it  is  not 
allowable  to  increase  them  further.  In  some  font*  the 
space  is  cast  with  the  character,  After  the  four  points 
just  named  it  is  usual  to  place  an  en  quadrat  when  set- 
ting, although  the  rest  of  the  line  has  only  thick  spaces. 
A  period  requires  an  em  quadrat.  In  France  this  space 
is  usually  only  an  en  quadrat.  When  a  line  is  wide 
spaced  the  em  quadrat  should  be  changed  the  last,  and 
it  ought  not  to  be  enlarged  until  all  the  other  spaces 
have  been  increased  to  two  three-em  spaces,  and  then 
only  equally  with  them  beyond  that.  For  instance,  if 
in  one  place  there  are  two  three-ems  and  a  five-em,  then 
after  the  period  there  should  be  an  em  quadrat  and  a 
five-em.  In  reduction  the  em  quadrat  should  be  the 
drat,  and  proceed  at  the  same  arithmetical  ratio  as  the 
others,  The  thick  space  may  be  reduced  elsewhere  to  a 
flve-em ;  the  em  quadrat  may  be  reduced  to  two  thick 
spaces  and  a  flve-em. 

Nearly  all  of  the  punctuation  marks  are  used  for  other 
purposes  than  that  of  punctuation, 

Funjftub  or  PunJo-li.^Oopy  given  out  on  many 
American  morning  newspapers  merely  to  keep  compos- 
itors employed  at  hours  when  they  would,  under  exist- 
ing rules,  charge  for  time  if  ne  copy  were  furnished,  as 
compositors  claim  a  certain  amount  of  compensation  for 
each  hour  when  obliged  to  wait  for  copy ;  also  tailed 
time  copy.  These  definitions  are  from  Caspar  hut  are 
unknown  in  New  York  and  Boston,  where  sniiilar  copy 
Is  called  bogus. 

Fimkt  (Ger,),— The  period,  lull  Stop. 

Punk  tin  en  (Qer.), — Points  {of  a  press). 

FnnktuiliiQher  (Ger.).— The  point  holes. 

F  auk t urz angc  (Ger.). — The  pincers. 

Fvmta  (Hp.).— Bodkin. 

Puntare  (Ital,), — To  point  a  Sheet  upon  the  press. 

Pnrn.teggin.tura  (Ital).— Punctuation. 

Puntl  Tlpogr»flol  (Ital.).— The  points  which  de- 
termine the  size  of  the  body  of  type,  as  nine  points,  ten 
points.  The  system  and  size  are  those  of  Didot. 

PuntUla  (Sp.).— A  needle  placed  in  n  handle,  used 
by  pressmen  for  picking  dirt  out  of  letters  in  a  form. 

Puntina  (Ital,). — The  points  of  a  tympan. 

Funio  (Sp.).— Point.  The  type  Used  at  the  present 
time  in  Spain  as  made  according  to  the  Didot  system  of 
points.    PuntOS  Corridas,  leaders. 

PuntO  e  Yiifjola  (Ital,).— 9emicolon. 

Pnntuaol6n  (Sp.). — The  points  of  punctuation,  in  a 
general  Sense. 
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IS  the  seventeenth  letter  of  the  alphabet.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  infrequent,  and.  is  always 
followed  by  u  when  there  is  no  abbrevia- 
tion. In  thickness  it  Is  a  little  more  than 
an  en  quadrat,  or  about  eight-fifteenths  of 
an  em,  There  Is  some  resemblance  between 
the  capital  and  the  small  letter,  both  having  an  oval  and 
a  descending  tail,  but  the  position  in  the  latter  la  very 
different  from  that  in  toe  former.  This  capital  is  the 
only  one  which  is  a  descending  letter.  The  letter  is  not 
found  in  Greek.  As  u  Latin  numeral  it  signified  50Q ; 
with  a  dash  over  it,  500,000.  As  an  abbreviation  it 
stands  for  quasstor,  quartus,  quinquennalts,  que ;  Q,TP., 
quo  tempore ;  QUIK. ,  quirinalia ;  Q.  K.,  quoestor  reipub- 
li«e ;  D.  M,  Q.  E.,  devotua  numinl  mnjestatiqueejus. 
In  English  Q.  stands  for  quarter,  queen,  query  and  quart. 
Quad. — The  common  abbreviation  for  quadrat,  which 
in  fa  ct  is  never  spoken  of  otherwise  in  the  printing-office. 
The  plural  is  quads.  In  England  quad,  la  also  used  as 
an  abbreviation  for  quadruple,  and  forms  combinations 
with  the  names  of  almost  all  ordinary  sines  of  paper. 
The  period  is  not  then  used,  Quad  royal  equals  four 
royals,  SO  by  40  inches ;  quad  pot,  32  by  W  inches  ;  quad 
post,  40  by  8£  inches  [  quad  smalls,  cards  equaling  four 
smalls,  1  by  8  inches ;  quad  medium,  48  by  38  inches  : 
quad  large,  9  by  0  inches :  quad  foolscap,  84  by  SJT 
inches  ;  quad  demy,  45  by  35  inches ;  quad  crown,  40 
by  30  inches.  To  quad  out  is  to  fill  out  lines  with  quad- 
rats or  blanks. 

Quadrant. — A  small  crescent-shaped  piece  of  iron  or 
steel  used  for  the  movement  Of  the  vibrating-roller  on  a 
platen-machine, 

Quadjrftnt-lf&ohlnes,— A  small  cylindrical  print- 
ing-machine adapted  for  jobbing  purposes,  made  by 
Messrs.  Powell  A  Bon  in  England. 

Quadrat. — The  wids  and  thick  space  used  by  compos- 
itors where  there  is  a  huge  blank.  The  lower  corner  of 
the  lower  case  is  appropriated  to  quadrats,  three  kinds 
being  placed  together.  The  em  quadrat  is  the  basis  of 
computation  for  all  spaces  and  quadrats.  It  is  a  paral- 
lelogram, about  three-quarters  or  an  inch  high  and  per- 
fectly square  on  its  four  sides,  A  line  Is  said  to  be  so 
many  ems  wide  if  so  many  em  quadrate  will  enter  it. 
This  name  is  derived  from  the  letter  m,  which  approxi- 
mates to  an  em  in  thickness,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
it  ever  really  was  of  that  size.  An  em  quadrat  begins  a 
paragraph  in  all  common  matter,  separates  one  sentence 
from  another  when  the  end  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  a 
eriod,  begins  the  second  and  succeeding  lines  in  most 
anging  indentations  and  is  of  much  use  in  table  work. 
Daily  newspapers  permit  spacing  us  wide  as  this  in  case 
of  necessity.  This  quadrat  is  not  used  in  France  at  the 
end  of  complete  sentences,  but  the  period  is  there  fol- 
lowed by  an  en  quadrat  Or  by  the  space  of  the  rest  of  the 
line.  The  en  quadrat  serves  instead  of  the  composing 
space  when  it  is  desired  to  widen  the  spacing  in  order  to 
justify  a  line ;  it  is  used  after  a  colon  and  a  semicolon, 
and  also  after  an  exclamation  or  interrogation,  when 
these  do  not  make  separate  sentences ;  it  indicates  in 
table  work  the  distinction  between  dollars  and  cents  and 
frequently  does  in  other  places ;  on  some  daily  news- 


papers,  ns  the  London  and  the  Hew  York  Times  and  the 
New  York  Tribune,  it  is  the  common  space  between 
words  in  editorial  matter,  which  is  more  widely  spaced 
than  the  other  portions  of  the  papers ;  and  it  serves  a 
valuable  purpose  in  tables,  where,  being  of  the  same 
thickness  as  the  figures,  it  answers  for  blanks  and  Justi- 
fication, The  larger  quadrats  are  cast  in  two  and  three 
em  sizes.  These  blank  cut  all  break-lines  and  are  used 
wherever  a  space  Is  desired,  Type-founders  formerly 
used  to  make  four,  live  and  six  em  quadrats,  but  they 
have  now  abandoned  this  practice,  except  to  supply 
the  demand  from  typesetting-machines  and  from  some 
foreign  countries.  They,  with  all  other  quadrats  and 
spaces,  aro  cast  high  or  up  to  the  shoulder  of  tho  letters 
which  print,  for  use  in  stereotyping  and  electrotypmg. 
Quadrats  should  always  be  placed  at  the  end  of  a  breaS;- 
line,  and  the  spaces  necessary  for  justification  should  be 
next  the  matter.  They  should  not  be  Intermixed  with 
quadrate  through  the  fine.  When  a  large  quantity  are 
used  together  to  make  a  blank  the  two  and  three  em 
quadrate  should  be  used  interchangeably,  the  second  line 
not  falling  just  like  the  first,  so  that  the  jainte  may  not 
come  together,  and  it  is  also  a  good  practice  to  turn 
around  some  of  the  quadrats  go  that  they  will  bond  each 
other.  Quadrats  are  made  of  softer  metal,  having  less 
tin  and  antimony  than  the  other  characters.  They  thus 
weigh  more,  as  lead  is  of  a  greater  specific  gravity  than 
the  other  two  metals  and  Costs  less.  It  is  a  common  prac- 
tice in  many  offices  for  compositors  to  throw  all  the  pi 
and  broken  letter  around  their  stand  into  the  quadrat 
box.  This  is  a  very  dirty  habit  and  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  every  foreman.  A  quadrat  is  always  spoken 
of  in  printing-offices  as  "  quad,"  The  whole  word  seems 
too  formal.  Jjipfikg-,  which  see,  is  done  with  em  quad- 
rats. Dotted  quadrate  are  leaders. 

Quadrat-High, — Anything,  such  as  spaces  or  fur- 
niture, made  to  the  height  of  quadrate. 
Quadraten  (Ger.),— Quadrats. 
Quadrature  (Ital.). — Quadrats. 

Quadruple. — In  English  usage,  any  sheet  made  four 
times  the  size  of  a  smaller  sheet,  such  as  quad  demy,  Ac, 

Quart.  (Ger.). — Quarto. 

Quarter  Bound. — Books  bound  with  their  backs 
Only  in  leather, 

Quartem^Many  forms  are  said  to  be  in  quarters, 
not  from  their  equal  divisions,  but  because  they  are  im- 
posed and  locked  up  in  four  parts. 

Qnartlno  (Ital,). — The  four  pages  of  a  form  which 
are  imposed  together. 

Quarto. — A  sheet  of  paper  folded  into  four  leaves, 
or  eight  pages.  In  books  It  is  the  si«e  neit  smaller  than 
folio,  the  length  being  the  same  as  or  a  little  shorter  than 
octavo,  the  width  being  considerably  more. 

Quarto-Gtalley,— A  wide  galley  suitable  for  works 
of  that  size — distinct  from  slip  galley. 

Quaternions.— Four  pages  or  two  leaves  of  a  book 
nested  with  other  leaves  to  the  extent  of  four,  six  or 
eight,  so  as  to  make  a  section  of  a  book.,  in  the  binder's 
sense. 
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Quebrada>  (composicion)  (3 p.). — Open  mutter. 

Quebrado  <Sp.).— Open  or  fat  page. 

(Juebrados  (Sp.). — Fractions. 

Queen  Note-Paper. — A  size  of  writing-paper  used 
in  England,  5%  by  SJ£  inches. 

ftnemar  el  Fapel  (8p.).— Literally,  "to  bum  the 
paper ; "  to  print  a  great  deal,  but  badly. 

QudrduOiJes  (Ger.). — Bheet  of  twelves  the  broad 
way. 

Suerforrnat  (Gcr.),— An  oblong  form. 

Query, — Tbe  mark  which  the  proof-reader  puts 
against  a  word,  designed  generally  to  tall  tbe  author  or 
editor's  attention  to  some  Inaccuracy  or  some  discrep- 
ancy, The  lapses)  of  the  best  authors  are  numerous. 
The  mark  maybe  ?,  Qy.  or  Q. 

Qulnteruetto  (Ital.). — A  part  of  a  signature,  form- 
ing a  cut-oft. 

Qalntematons. — Paper  folded  in  sections  of  five 
sheets,  quire  fashion. 

Quire. — 1,  The  twentieth  of  a  ream  of  paper,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-four  sheets. 

2.  A  set  of  four  sheets  of  parchment  or  paper  folded 
SO  as  to  make  eight  leaves ;  the  ordinary  unit  of  con- 
struction for  early  manuscripts  and  books. 

3.  A  Set  of  one  of  each  of  the  sheets  of  a  book  laid  in 
consecutive  order  ready  for  folding. — Knights  Mechan- 
ical Dictionary, 

4.  A  book.  In  this  sense  tbe  word  is  obsolete.  Books 
in  quires  are  books  not  folded  or  bound.  Before  the  in- 
troduction of  Stereotyping  as  many  copies  of  a  book 
were  printed  as  it  was  thought  would  supply  the  entire 
demand,  or  at  least  enough  for  a  year  or  two.  These 
were  laid  away  until  the  time  came  to  bind  them.  The 
latter  operation  did  not  take  place  until  there  was  an 
actual  demand  for  the  books,  and  the  sheets  remained  In 
the  warehouse  sometimes  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  the 
surplus  sheets  being  then  sold  to  occupations  like  trunk 
making,  where  a  lining  wtts  required. 

Paper  was  formerly  always  more  or  less  imperfect 
when  made  by  bond,  The  defective  sheets  wore  placed 
together,  a  quire  being  On  each  Slfle  Of  the  ream  package. 
These  wero  called  outside  quires,  and  the  others  were 
known  as  inside  quires.  Tlie  printer  did  not  give  ac- 
count of  the  outside  quires,  which  were  regarded  as 
wrappers,  These  were  his  perquisites.  Out  of  the  forty- 
eight  sheets,  however,  lie  was  nearly  always  able  to  cull 
some  very  good  ones.  This  distinction  between  inside 
and  Outside  quires  is  noticeable  now  only  in  hand-made 
papers.  Marhine-niajle  papers  are  of  uniform  quality. 
On  some  papers  twenty-five  sheets  make  a  quire,  and  in 
England  516  sheets  otc  sometimes  allowed  to  a  roam. 
Stationers  in  making  up  blank  books  take  but  twenty- 
two  sheets  to  the  quire.  The  forty  sheets  over  are  al- 
lowed for  outside  and  fly  leaves  and  for  waste  in  ruling. 
On  the  inferior  papers  that  are  used  for  cheap  blank 
books  it  is  usual  to  allow  hut  twenty  and  eighteen  sheets, 
sometimes  sixteen  and  fifteen,  to  the  quire.  This  prac- 
tice of  having  short  counts  is  very  misleading,  and  many 
Stationers  now  Sell  books  upon  the  number  of  pages  or 
actual  sheets. 

Qulred-Paper. — Reams  of  paper  folded  in  quires 
—not  sent  In  flat. 

Quirowi&o. — Jobs  of  single  leaves  printed  on  both 
sides  of  the  paper,  that  is  as  first  and  thud  pages,  This 
allows  of  sewing  instead  of  stabbing, 

Quitar  Pastel  (Hp.).—  To  clear  up  pi. 

Qnolns,— Small  wedges  of  various  sixes,  usually  of 
wood,  used  for  tightening  or  locking  up  forms.  In  this 
country  they  are  generally  of  hickory  or  bos  wood,  the 
last  being  esteemed  the  best,  Thoy  are  of  the  height,  of 
spaces  and  quadrats,  and  should  not  bevel  very  much. 
If  their  angle  of  inclination  differs  from  that  of  the  side- 
stick  or  footstlck  they  hold  only  for  a  portion  of  their 


length.  Of  late  years  many  mechanical  quoins  have 
como  into  the  market.  The  simpler  kind  is  Ifke  a  sec- 
tion of  an  iron  sidestick,  generally  having  a  hollow  on 
the  top  where  tbe  point  of  the  shooting-  stick  can  enter. 
Others  are  double,  and  generally  with  a  tongue  on  one 
side  fitting  into  a  groove  on  the  other  side.  The  latter 
are  also  made  with  teeth  on  each  side,  into  which  a  rotat- 
ing key  fits.  When  this  is  turned  the  left-haud  part  of 
tho  quoin  moves  down  and  tbe  right-hand  part  moves 
upward,  thus  tightening  tlie  form Tbeyond  the  capacity 
of  a  mallet.  These  mechanical  quoins  are  now  much 
used.  They  have  an  especial  value  in  pages  containing 
tables,  curved  rules  and  justification  of  one  kind  of  type 
with  another,  as  the  pressure  can  he  applied  without 
concussion.  They  are  admirable  on  all  medium-sized 
forms.  Very  large  and  heavy  pages,  however,  which  are 
to  bo  transported  any  distance,  as,  for  instance,  those  on 
n  newspaper,  arc  better  locked  up  with  wooden  quoins. 
They  are  less  affected  by  Jarring  and  shaking, 

Qnoin-Dra-Hrer.— The  drawer  underneath  a  steno  in 
which  quoins  are  usually  kept.  The  latter  are  bought  by 
the  hundred,  thousand  or  bushel,  and  arc  thrown  with- 
out assortment  into  this  drawer,  which  is  largo.  Six  or 
seven  sizes  are  enough.  Here,  also,  are  the  shooting- 
sticks,  the  mallets,  the  planers  and  the  proof-planers,  and 
in  some  offices  wooden  furniture  is  also  kept  with  them. 
This  latter  practice  is  not  to  be  commended,  as  there  are 
better  places  for  strips  of  plain  and  beveled  reglet. 

Quoin-Drawer  Overseer, — A  name  given  in  Eng- 
land to  the  compositor  who  makes  up  furniture  and  looks 
after  the  material  when  not  in  use. 

Quoin.  Up. — To  ft  quoins  preparatory  to  locking  up 
a  form. 

Quotation. — An  extract  in  a  book  or  newspaper. 
When  this  is  short  it  is  rim  in,  but  long  extracts  usually 
mako  another  paragraph.  If  there  is  only  one  quotation 
it  begins  and  ends  with  inverted  commas,  whieh  are 
turned  commas  at  the  beginning  and  apostrophes  at  the 
end,  as ;  "  Why,  what's  a  quip  f "  A  quotation  within  a 
quotation  takes  a  single  comma  and  an  apostrophe,  as ; 
"Tlie  miller,  holding  his  quarter-staff,  exclaimed  boast- 
fully, '0<>me  On,  churl,  an'  thou  dareatl'"  Another 
quotation  inside  of  this  would  take  a  double  comma  and 
a  double  apostrophe,  and  still  another  a  single  comma 
and  a  single  apostrophe,  alternating  thus  as  long  as  may 
be  required.  If  they  close  together  a  thin  space  sepa- 
rates each  group  of  marks,  In  England  it  is  the  custom 
to  use  one  comma  for  tlie  first  quotation,  two  for  the 
second,  one  for  tlie  tilled,  and  so  on.  This  is  more  philo- 
sophical, but  is  hot  so  plain  to  the  eye  with  first  quota- 
tions, which  constitute  the  greiit  majority.  In  German, 
in  the  Roman  Character,  Commas  are  used  differently. 
At  the  beginning  are  two  ordinary  commas,  and  at  tbe 
end  two  inverted  commas.  In  WakloVs  Encyclopaedia 
there  is  the  following  quotation  from  Timothy  Alden, 
an  inventor  of  a  typesetting-machine  :  ,,Wenn  ich  am 
Leben  bieibe,  so  will  ich  erne  Maschine  erflnden,  welche 
den  Setaer  von  seiner  ietzlgen  grilsslichcn  Beschaf  tlgung 
erlusen  soli ".  Nearly  the  same  marks  are  used  with 
German  type,  as:  £>a£  „etrt>hJ(eH  $cttuer  jft  UHj^[in= 
btitt  aiiSgCiflfft.  In  French  another  mark  is  used,  some- 
what like  two  small  parentheses  cast  together,  as  in  the 
following:  cEmbrassez-tnni,  men  fils,»  dit-il,  et  il  le 
benit.  Usually  in  French,  when  there  is  only  a  slight  in- 
terruption for  "said  he,"  "  he  remstrked,"  "she  sighed," 
or  "  Uiey  continued,"  these  words  are  run  into  the  quoted 
matter,  and  have  no  quotation  marks  before  or  after,  as : 
•  Pour  qui  me  prends-tu  ?  lui  demanda  CatUS. — Pour  un 
grand  fou.i  repondit  r artisan.  There  sto  two  usages 
for  the  employment  of  tbe  final  marks  of  punctuation  : 
some  printers  Inclose  the  mark  inside  of  the  guillemets, 
others  place  it  outside,  A  quotation  within  a  quotation 
Is  shown  by  beginning  the  second  quotation  in  the  same 
way  in  which  tiie  first  began,  and  then  quoting  down 
each  line  until  the  second  quotation  ends.  Paragraphs 
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are  sometimes  quoted  down  the  side  in  English,  but  this 
custom  ib  becoming  antiquated.  Conversation  in  French 
is  often  shown  by  breaking  the  matter  into  paragraphs 
and  beginning  each  paragraph  with  an  em  dash.  This 
is  understood  to  be  o  mark  of  quotation, 

A  quotation  is  frequently  set  in  smaller  type  in  Eng- 
lish, In  this  caae  no  quotation  mark  is  needed  in  addi- 
tion, but  conversation  or  leaser  quotations  follow  the 
general  rule.  The  type  thus  used  should  be  for  pica, 
long  primer  or  bourgeois ;  for  small  plea,  bourgeois  or 
brevier ;  for  long  printer,  brevier ;  for  bourgeois, ^brevier 
or  minion ;  for  brevior  or  minion,  nonpareil,  and  for 
amaller  types  the  next  smaller  character.  If  the  book  is 
leaded  they  should  be  leaded ;  if  solid  they  should  be 
solid. 

Quotation  marks  are  sometimes  made  for  the  begin- 
nings like  apostrophes,  but  reversed,  so  that  the  fine 
point  is  down,  while  with  inverted  commas  the  fine  point 
is  up.  Although  these  marks  have  now  been  made  for 
many  years  their  use  is  confined  to  a  few  offices  and  does 
not  appear  to  be  extending. 

Quotation- Frifrllture. — Quotations  cast  of  various 
sizes  in  length  and  breadth,  to  be  used  for  furniture  and 
for  blank  spaces. 

Quotation- Juattne*s — Spaces  for  justifying  lines 
of  quotations.  They  are  sometimes  willed  quotation 
spaces. 


Quotation-Quadrats. — A  name  used  in  England 
for  quotations. 

Quotations. — Largo  pieces  of  metal,  partly  hollow 
and  of  the  same  height  as  quadrate,  to  be  used  for  blanks. 

Quoted  Matter.— Extracts  and  other  matter  placed 
between  inverted  commas. 

Quotes.— The  turned  coram aa  (")  and  apostrophes 
(")  used  at  tho  beginning  and  end  of  quoted  matter. 
Quotidien,  (Fr.).— Daily. 

Quousqne  Tandem. — A  Latin  quotation,  of  which 
these  are  the  beginning  words,  has  been  used  for  the  last 
hundred  years  by  nearly  all  British  and  American  type- 
founders to  show  the  beauty  of  their  characters.  Han- 
sard declares  "that  no  new  specimen  of  type  can  appear 
unless  by  this  scrap  of  Latin,  which  contains  about  the 
very  worst  selection  of  characters  that  could  have  been 
chosen  to  exemplify  tho  perfection  of  a  font.  The  pro- 
portion of  liquids  and  vowels  to  other  letters  is  much 
greater  in  the  Latin  language  than  in  the  English,  and 
jt  must  therefore  be  a  fallacious  method  of  making  us 
duly  acquainted  with  the  relative  elegance  and  order  of 
the  various  forms  of  types  adapted  chiefly  for  our  own 
language,"  In  this  opinion  the  Rev,  Thomas  Prognall 
Dibtiin  agrees.  At  present  type-founders  in  this  coun- 
try do  not  much  employ  this  quotation  or  any  otiler 
Latin  one.    Dutch  and  German  founders  use  them. 
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THIS  eighteenth  letter  in  the  English  alpha- 
bet, and  one  of  the  most  commonly  recur- 
ring, having  in  this  respect  only  eight  letters 
in  advance  of  it,  or  e,  t,  a,  i,  o,  n,  s  and  h. 
It  is  thin,  being  usually  about  half  way 
between  a  thick  space  and  an  en  quadrat, 
Of  about  two-fifths  of  ftn  em.  It  is  neither  ascending 
nor  descending.  The  capital  is  generally  about  two- 
thirds  of  an  em  In  thickness.  It  boars  no  resemblance 
In  form  to  the  lower  case  letter.  The  bizarre  is  a  letter 
found  in  the  productions  of  a  printer  of  incunabula,  who 
is  not  otherwise  known.  R  bears  most  analogy  to  1,  hi 
pronunciation,  and  is  frequently  transposed  with  it.  As 
a  Latin  numeral  it  indicates  80;  with  a  dash  over  it, 
80,000 ;  R,  on  anelent  medals,  signifies  Ravenna,  twIui, 
regia,  restltutor,  Roma,  Rumanus ;  P.  R.,  populus  Ro- 
manus;  E,  P,,respublica;  P..  C.Homa  condita;  R.M.S., 
Bomunus;  R.C. ,  rescriptum.  Among  names  R  signified 
Roscius,  Rubrius,  Rcgulus,  Rufus,  &c.  In  numismatic 
works  it  signifies  rare,  and  the  different  degrees  of  va- 
riety are  indicated  by  one,  two,  three,  &c.  In  dignities 
it  stands  for  Res  or  Reglna,  and  the  iCnglish  mononcb 
always  adds  it  to  his  or  her  name,  as  George  R.  On  the 
stage  it  means  right ;  that  is,  the  right  side  of  the  Stage. 
Rx.  Is  rlx  dollar. 

Habo  (8p.). — "Dead  horso;"  work  paid  for  before 
it  is  completed. 

Raboseado  (Sp.).— Printed  ^g^ts  which,  from  much 
handling,  have  been  soiled. 

Rack-  Chase, — A  chase  made  with  mortises  along 
its  inner  edges,  one  side  matching  the  other.  CroBSbare, 
two  in  number,  are  fitted  into  these  receptacles,  and  be- 
tween them  a  small  form  is  placed  and  secured  by  quoins 
against  them.  By  this  contrivance  a  very  small  form 
can  be  securely  locked  up  on  o  very  largo  press. 

Raofee. — Receptacles  for  holding  cases,  boards,  &e. 
They  are  upright,  with  strong  framework,  and  are  the 
width  of  one  case.  In  height  they  may  reach  seven  or 
oven  eight  foct. 

Ralme  (Ger.), — The  chase. 

Babj&Chen  (Gcr.).— The  frisket, 

Raik.es,  Robert,  the  founder  of  Sunday  schools, 
was  bom  at  Gloucester,  England,  on  September  14, 1735. 
His  father  was  the  publisher  of  the  Gloucester  Journal, 
and  ho  was  early  initiated  into  its  business.  As  a  printer 
he  was  noted  for  good  work.  Ha  became  interested  In 
prisoners  confined  in  jails  in  the  same  manner  as  How- 
ard. Their  condition  was  Indeed  miserable.  lie  helped 
them  with  his  pen,  his  influence  and  his  money.  Seeing 
the  deplorable  condition  of  many  of  the  children  in  his 
place,  he  founded  a  school  on  Sunday  to  teach  them  re- 
ligion and  morality,  unci  the  good  consequences  which 
soon  followed  caused  these  schools  to  be  imitated  every- 
where. Others  hod  before  attempted  the  same  thing, 
but  there  was  no  general  extension  of  the  system,  The 
date  assigned  to  this  is  1781.  Sunday  schools  were  in- 
troduced into  the  United  States  about  1805,  and  have 
now  extended  all  over  the  globe,  doing  incalculable 
good.  Mr.  Raikes  succeeded  his  father  ds  publisher  of 
the  Gloucester  Journal,  and  died  on  April  6,  1811. 
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Railroading- — Maries  made  at  the  end  of  a  series  of 
lines  by  a  proof-roader  when  ho  wishes  a  number  of 
words  or  parts  of  words  to  tie  transposed  to  succeeding 
lines. 

Railway  Buff-Paper. — The  English  name  of  a 
common  machine-made  paper  of  buff  color,  very  strong 
in  texture — generally  used  by  railway  and  other  carriers 
for  delivery-sheets,  <ffic. 

Hallway  Ticket  Prlntifip.— Although  railways 
were  in  operation  in  the  United  States  as  early  as  1330-3& 
it  was  not  until  1855  that  tickets  bearing  consecutive 
numbers  were  printed  here.'  That  safeguard  hud  been 
adopted  in  Great  Britain  some  time  previously,  and  sin- 
gle road  or  local  tickets  with  consecutive  numbers  had 
been  Imported  by  American  rvuds.  In  the  year  named 
Goorge  Bailoy  came  to  this  country  from  England,  and 
with  one  or  two  presses  to  print  single  or  "  card  local " 
tickets  (the  invention  of  John  B.  Edinondson,  of  Man- 
chester) established  himself  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., ■where  he 
made  a  fortune  in  this  special  business, 

Karly  in  the  sixties  Sanford,  1-larroun  ifc  Warren  of  Buf- 
fjilo  conceived  the  Idea  of  applying  consecutive  numbers 
to  coupon  tickets — i.  4.,  tickets  conveying  passengers 
ovor  two  or  more  connecting  roads.  For  tins  purpose 
Hibbcrd,  an  engineer  in  the  United  States  Navy,  was 
employed  to  construct  n  machine  that  would  at  one  fm- 
prcssion  (taking  the  paper  from  a  roll)  print  and  number 
each  ticket  and  cut  the  same  laterally  and  longitudi- 
nally. To  accomplish  the  automatic  numbering  George 
J.  Hill  of  Buffalo  devised  the  numbering  wheel,  which 
is  in  common  use  to-day,  constating  of  a  series  of  disks 
having  engraved  upon  their  periphery  the  numbers  0  to 
9,  which,  worked  in  unison  by  a  series  of  ratchets  and 
dogs,  imprinted  units,  tens,  hundreds  and  thousands,  as 
required.  So  successful  was  the  outcome  of  this  project 
that  the  concern  of  Sanford,  Harroun  &  Co.  was  soon 
after  established  In  New  York  city,  where  they  not  only 
pushed  forward  the  business  of  ticket  printing,  but  also 
built  and  sold  to  others  machines  with  which  to  inaugu- 
rate the  business  elsewhere,  Thus  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
of  Chicago  commenced  the  business  of  ticket  printing 
Mr,  McNally,  as  manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  job 
office,  having  purchased  the  first  machine  for  the  North- 
west. 

The  Licsonring  Printing  House  (now  Allen,  Lane  & 
Scott)  of  Philadelphia,  and  J.  G.  Wrightson  of  Cincin- 
nati, each  with  one  of  those  presses,  commenced  the  busi- 
ness in  their  respective  localities.  From  this  time  for- 
ward offices  for  this  special  manufacture  sprang  up  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  as  fast  as  the  rapid  extension 
of  the  railway  system  created  the  demand,  resulting  In 
the  Invention  of  JaboT-SavIng  machinery  and  the  adop- 
tion of  new  ideas,  permitting  American  concerns  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  foreign  bouses  wherever  they  have 
come  in  contact. 

At  the  present  time  the  leading  concerns  in  the  United 
States  are  three  in  Chicago,  one  in  Boston,  one  in  New 
York,  one  in  Philadelphia,  one  in  Baltimore,  and  one  in 
St,  Louis. 

Rains,  Frederick,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
German  Correspondent,  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  bom  at 
Minden,  Prussia,  on  May  13,  1831.    While  very  young 
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he  entered  a  printing-office  at  MUnster,  At  seventeen 
years  of  age  ho  came  to  America,  where  his^  father, 
William  Bains,  bad  preceded  liim,  and  settled  in  Balti- 
more,   About  1338  William  Rains  had  established  a 

religious  weekly, 
hut  in  the  heated 
political  contest  of 
1840  itwss  changed 
to  the  Democratic 
Whig,  It  lasted 
only  a  short  time ; 
and  on  February  7, 
1841,  the  younger 
Raine  issued  the 
first  number  of  the 
German  Correspon- 
dent, a  small  week- 
ly. He  was  the  ex- 
clusive editor,  com- 
1  positor  find  carrier 
of  this  Journal. 
The  next  year  he 
issued  the  Corre- 
spondent as  &  semi- 
weakly,  and  the 
following  year  as 
a  tri- weekly.  On 
January  5,  1844,  it 
became  a  daily. 
The  time  was  not  yet  ripe,  however,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  daily  edition,  but  soon  after  re- 
vived it  with  success.  In  1867  Mr.  Raine  was  appointed 
by  CrOvernor  Swann  as  a  member  of  his  staff,  with  the 
rauli  of  colonel.  Ho  was  tin  electov-at-large  on  tho  Demo- 
cratic ticket  in  1873,  and  again  in  1870.  In  1877  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  five  commissioners  on  the  system  of 
public  school  education  of  Baltimore.  Iu  18B5  he  ■was 
appointed  by  President  Cleveland  as  consul-general  at 
Berlin.  After  his  term  of  office  expired  he  returned  to 
Baltimore  and  devoted  himself  to  the  business  of  his 
paper. 

Win.  Piokney Hamilton,  of  Howard  Lockwood  &  Co., 
when  nineteen  years  old,  entered  Mr.  Eaine's  employ  and 
remained  with  him  four  years. 

Ralph, — A  name  given  to  the  spirit  or  evfl  genius  of 
a  chapel.  He  was  supposed  to  occasion  all  of  the  disas- 
ters of  a  composing-room. 

Rama.  (Sp.). — Chase. 

Rftmagre  Press.  —  A  ptcss,  originally  entirely  of 
wood,  made  by  Adam  Kamngc  of  Philadelphia  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  He  was  a  Scotchman,  who 
Came  to  this  country  about 
1795.  Be  was  the  chief 
manufacturer  of  presses  for 
many  years.  After  a  time 
they  were  constructed  of 
wood  and  iron,  and  towards 
the  close  of  his  life  they 
were  mado  entirely  of  iron. 
Borne  are  still  iu  use  as 
proof-presses. 

Ramftley,   David ,  a 

printer  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
was  born  in  Pittsburgh, 
Ps,,,  on  August  38,  162B, 
He  began  his  apprentice- 
ship to  the  printing  trade 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  and 
was  foreman  on  the  Pitts- 
burgh Daily  Gazette  at 
seventeen.  In  18H6  he  re- 
moved to  St.  Paul,  where 
he  became  at  once-  identified  with  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
and  Democrat,  first  as  foreman,  then  as  local  editor,  and 
afterwards  as  business  manager.  In  1862  he  established 
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the  first  job  office  In  St.  Paul  which  was  not  connected 
with  some  newspaper.  Five  years  later  he  was  appoint- 
ed business  manager  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  Com- 

Eany.  He  was  business  manager  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily 
'iBpatch  for  three  years,  and  was  State  Printer  in  187S, 
1877  and  1878.  For  three  years  after  1883  he  was  man- 
ager of  the  Minnesota  Type-Foundry.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  in  the  printing  business  for  himself,  although 
giving  no  Attention  to  It  at  present,  as  lie  has  been  the 
printing  expert  for  the  State  for  twelve  years,  this  re- 
quiring his  whole  time.  His  two  sons  attend  to  the 
printing  business.  Mr.  Bamnley  has  devoted  a  large 
part  of  his  leisure  time  to  the  elaboration  of  a  printers' 
price-list,  having  published  a  small  manual  in  1873,  en- 
titled the  Employing  Printers'  Price-Llst  of  Job  Print- 
ing ;  also  a  second  edition  in  1884.  In  1888  he  began 
the  publication  of  the  Employing  Printer,  intending  to 
elaborate  a  complete  price-list  for  all  kinds  of  job  print- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  furnish  specimens  of  work  from 
the  best  offices.  It  did  not  meet  with  sufficient  encour- 
agement to  justify  its  continued  publication,  and  at  the 
end  of  six  months  was  discontinued.  The  Idea,  how- 
ever, was  not  abandoned,  and  Mr,  Iiamalcy  has  now  iu 
press  another  book,  the  most  elaborate  yet  attempted  by 
any  author,  to  furnish  a  series  of  tables  for  the  guidance 
of  employing  printers.  This  book  will  appear  in  the 
early  part  oftho  year  1894. 

Rame  (Fr.). — Ream, 

H-ftmotto  (Fr.).^-A  small  chase  for  Jobs. 

Hand  (Ger.), — The  margin, 

■Random. — A  special  frame  used  by  compositors  in 
making  up  and  for  putting  on  standing  lines  and  heads ; 
a  standing-galley. 

Rang  (Fr.),— The  stand. 

Range  Matter. — To  make  lines  in  composing  range 
equally  at  either  Or  both  unite  of  the  Stick. 
Hanger  (Fr.). — To  put  in  order,  to  straighten. 
BftB(TOa  (8p.). — Flourishes. 

RnBta.ll  Measurement. — A  plan  by  which  the 
quantity  of  type  set  is  measured,  not  by  ems  or  cnB,  but 
by  letters.  The  alphabet  of  any  font  is  set  up,  omitting 
the  z,  and  to  this  six  spaces  are  added,  or  one  to  every 
four  letters.  One  thousand  letters  and  two  hundred  and 
forty  spaces  make  the  proposed  thousand  measure  for 
that  sir*  of  type.  This  enables  the  compositor  to  earn 
as  much  on  thm  fonts  as  on  others,  and  the  employer  to 
pay  no  more  on  thick  fonts  than  justice  demands.  It  is 
the  invention  of  Samuel  Bastall  of  Chicago. 

Rat. — One  who  works  at  less  than  the  established 
prices.  The  word  seems  to  have  been  long  used  in  this 
connection,  The  analogy,  of  course,  is  with  the  animal 
which  deserts  a  sinking  ship.  The  term  -was  freely  used 
here  in  the  first  ten  years  of  the  century,  and  in  J5ng- 
land  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  To  labor  at  lees 
than  the  customary  wages  is  u  necessary  part  of  being  a 
rat,  and  tho  belonging  or  not  belonging  to  a  printer's 
society  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Kats  existed  before 
these  organizations  began,  and  to-day  all  of  the  work- 
men on  the  London  Times  and  Now  York  Stoats-Zcitnng 
are  outside  of  the  society,  but  are  not  rats.  Their  com- 
pensation is  the  highest  in  each  city.  Perhaps  the  most 
noted  rat  establishment,  so  called,  ever  in  the  Union  was 
that  of  Gen.  Duff  Green  in  Washington  about  1888.  The 
term  is  one  of  great  opprobrium, 

Ratting. — Working  at  less  than  the  recognized 
prices  of  a  town. 

Rayadora  (Sp.).— Ruling-  machine. 

Reader. — 1.  The  person  who  reads  and  revises 
proof.  This  is  the  general  term,  used  in  England,  but 
frequently  he  is  there  called  corrector  of  the  press.  In 
tliis  country  he  is  generally  known  as  a  proof-reader. 
3.  The  literary  man  employed  by  a  publishing-house  to 
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read  over  the  manuscripts  submitted  to  it  and  report 
upon  their  value  and  availability,  3.  A  school-book  id 
which  reading  ia  taught. 

Reader's  Marks.— The  corrections  and  alterations 
— errors  and  deviations  from  copy  or  stylo— marked  on 
a  proof,  nod  distinct  from  author's  marks, 

Reading-Boy.— The  lad  who  reads  the  copy  to  the 
reader  or  corrector  of  the  press,  He  is  generally  called 
in  this  country  a  copy -holder. 

Reading-Closet. — A  small  compartment  within  the 
reading-room.  Each  render  is  generally  allotted  a  sep- 
arate place  in  order  to  secure  a  certain  amount  of  (juiet- 
nesn.—iTtvvbi. 

Beading  for  Fre&s. — The  Anal  stage  of  reading 
preparatory  to  printing. 

Reading -Room. — The  department  which  includes 
the  reading  staff. — JacoH. 

Ream. — Twenty  quires  of  paper,  or  four  hundred 
and  eighty  sheets.  Of  late  years  many  reams  contain 
five  hundred  sheets.  In  England  a  printer's  ream  is  five 
hundred  and  Bixteen  sheets, 

Rebaba  (Sp)  — TJnevennoss  On  letters,  quadrats,  &c. , 
caused  lay  blows  or  imperfect  dressing. 

Rebut  (Fr.).— Waste-paper, 

Racado  (Sp,)—  Savings ;  blank-lines, headings,  Ac., 
saved  from  one  form  or  book  to  be  used  on  another, 

RochnTmg  (Gh>r.). — The  account  or  stated  hill  of  a 
workman. 

Recipe -Mark. — A  medical  sign  expressed  thus :  R. 

Reolamo  (Sp,)— Catch- word ;  first  word  of  follow- 
ing page,  formerly  placed  in  the  foot-line  of  the  preceding 
page. 

Recdothing  Rollers. — Substituting  new  composi- 
tion for  old  on  the  stocks.  This  expression  is  not  used 
in  the  United  States. 

Reeodo  (Sp.). — Elbow  or  bend  in  the  lever  of  a  press, 
&c. 

Record  Type. — The  various  signs,  peculiar  letters 
and  accents  used  in  copying  and  printing  old  worka 
with  exactitude, 

Recorrer  (Bp.). — To  overrun  (matter) ;  reeorrido, 
matter  which  has  been  overrun. 

Reoorte  (Sp,). — Cutting  out  (in  making  ready). 

Recto. — The  right  side  of  a  leaf,  that  having  the 
pages  1, 3.  6,  or  any  other  odd  number.  It  is  so  called 
in  contradistinction  to  verso,  the  left-hand  page,  or  that 
which  contains  tho  folios  8,  4,  6,  8,  or  any  other  even 
number. 

Red  Edge  tinder  Gold  (in  bookbinding). — This 
style  of  gilding  is  much  used  on  the  edges  of  Bibles, 
prayer-hooks,  Sc. 

Red  ffirl^jes  (in  bookbinding). — Red  is  much  em- 
ployed for  coloring  the  edges.  It  was  formerly  most 
used  on  hymnals,  prayer-books,  &c. ;  now  very  frequent- 
ly employed  on  all  kinds  of  well-bound  books. 

Redacteur  (masc),  Redactrlce  (fern.)  (Fr.). — The 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  periodical  or  work  issued  in  parts, 
&c. 

Redaction  (Fr,)  — Editorship ;  the  selecting  and  ed- 
iting of  literary  matter  for  the  press,  or  the  editing  of  a 
literary  work ;  also  the  place  where  this  is  done. 

Redakteur  (Oar.).— An  editor. 

Redfcktion  (Oer.).— Editing;  also  the  place  where 
this  is  done. 

Redoblada  (Sp.).— Double  Impression ;  sheet  which 
has  been  printed  twice. 

Redondo  (Sp,). — Hound  or  Scotch  faced  letter. 

Reed,  Sir  Charles,  an  eminent  English  type- 
founder, was  the  second  son  of  the  Ecv.  Dr,  Andrew 
Reed.   He  was  born  at  Sonning,  near  Reading,  on  Juno 
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SO,  1819,  receiving  his  education  at  a  private  school  and 
in  the  London  University.  In  1844  he  became  a  partner 
in  the  printing  firm  of  Reed  &  Pardon,  afterwards  Tyler 
&  Keed.  This  he  left  to  become  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Fann  Street  Foundry,  wblch  was  begun  in  1750 
by  Thomas  Oottrell,  an  apprentice  of  the  first  Caslcn. 
Afterwards  it  was  Thome's,  tiien  Thorowgood's,  and 
then  Besley's.  Mr.  Rood's  purchase  of  the  foundry  was 
in  1803,  and  he  carried  on  business  as  Reed  &  Fox  in  con- 
junction with  Benjamin  Fox,  In  1877  Mr.  Fox  died, 
and  Mr.  Reed's  sods,  one  of  whom  has  since  become  cele- 
brated by  Ids  History  of  English  Type-Founders,  were 
admitted  to  the  firm.  The  father  married  in  the  year  1846 
a  daughter  of  Edward  Balnea,  the  editor  of  the  Leeds 
Mercury ;  ho  was  knighted  in  1873 ;  in  18T7  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Caxton  celebra- 
tion, and  was  president  of  tho  Judges  On  Education  at 
the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  in  1870.  Tale  College  con- 
ferred on  him  at  this  timo  the  degree  of  LL.D.  Ho  died 
on  March  35, 1881,  much  regretted  by  all  who  know  him. 

Reel  of  Paper.— The  paper  made  in  continuous 
lengths  used  for  wch  printing-machines. 

Reference  MarkB, — Those  signs  which  are  used 
for  foot-notes  or  for  denoting  some  spocial  fact.  They 
consist  of  tho  star  (*). dagger  (f),  double-dagger  (t), 
section  mark.  ( §  1,  parallel  (I )  and  paragraph  ( if)  ■  Other 
signs  are  occasionally  used,  as  in  McMaster's  History, 
Superior  letters  and  figures  are  also  employed  for  this 
purpose.  Reference  marks  are  occasionally  used  for 
other  objects,  as  in  votes,  when  a  star  may  indicate  a 
Republican,  a  dagger  a  Democrat,  and  a  double-dagger 
a  Populist. 

Refolding.— Books  which  have  been  issued  in  num- 
bers require  to  bo  divided  again  into  sheets  and  refolded 
if  that  has  been  done  improperly  in  the  first  place, 

Refondre  (Fr.).— To  recast  (a  roller). 

RefundiclAn  (Sp,). — Recasting  (of  rollers,  &c). 

Regal  (Ger,). — The  stand  or  frame. 

Regenctia  (Sp,), — The  foreman's  or  superintendent's 
office  or  closet. 

Reg&nte  (Sp.),— The  foreman,  superintendent  Or 
manager  of  a  printing-office. 

Register.—  1.  The  adjustment  of  pages  SO  that  those 
on  the  second  side  shall  strike  exactly  on  tho_  back  of 
those  printed  on  the  first  side,  the  edges  coinciding. 
2.  The  ribbon  placed  in  a  volume  for  a  marker.  3.  A 
list  of  signatures  attached  to  tho  end  of  early  printed 
hooks  for  the  use  of  the  binder.  4.  This  word  in  Gor- 
man means  the  table  of  contents ;  also  the  register  of 
one  side  of  a  sheet  with  another.  Register  machen,  to 
muke  register, 

Register-Sheet.— Sheet  or  sheets  used  to  make  re- 
gister with. 

Registre  (Fr,}, — Register ;  faire  le  ragistre,  to  make 
register. 

Registro  (Sp.  and  Hal.), — Register. 

Regla  (Sp.).— Any  straight  strip  of  wood  or  rnetal. 

Regie*. — A  thin  piece  of  wood  of  an  equal  thickness 
all  its  length.  It  is  quadrat  high  and  in  many  dimen- 
sions, the  smallest  generally  being  pearl  and  the  largest 
double  great  primer.  Beyond  this  it  is  called  furniture. 
The  length  is  three  feet. 

Regleta  (Sp,), — Lead,  reglet ;  regletade  eapada,  reg- 
let  used  in  imposing  forms. 

RBglete&s  (Sp.}.— To  lead  or  reglct  matter. 

Regleta ro  (8p,). — Lead  or  reglet  rack. 

Regulador  (Sp,). — Impression-screw  or  regulator. 

Regains  of  Antimony.— Antimony  ia  the  metallic 
form.   See  AifrraoHT, 

ReimpreBiOTi  (Bp.),— Reprinting, 

Relmpression  (Fr.). — A  reprint. 
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RainB,  David  EL,  of  New  York,  the  founder  of  the 
Typographical  Society  of  that  city,  was  born  at  New- 
burgh,  If.  Y.,  on  January  If),  l'JSS.  He  was  indentured 
on  December  20, 17415,  to  Jamb  S.  Mott,  a.  printer  of  New 
York.  He  accompanied  Ma  employer  to  Nova  Scotia 
two  years  after,  bnt  returned  In  1800.  For  a  short  time 
he  was  at  sea,  but  finished  his  apprenticeship  -with  G-.  & 
R,  Waite,  with  whom  he  was  afterwards  foreman.  He 
served  during  tho  war  of  1812  as  a  volunteer.  In  183S 
he  removed  to  Ithaca,  where  ha  took  charge  of  the  office 
of  Mack.  &  Andrews.  On  his  return  after  four  years1 
sojourn  he  became  foreman  for  David  Felt,  the  manu- 
facturing stationer.  In  1 809  u  little  gathering  of  printers 
■was  held  at  his  residence,  Ho,  4$  Barclay  street,  at  which 
the  advisability  of  forming  a  printers'  society  was  dis- 
cussed. The  first  formal  meeting  was  held  on  July  4  of 
that  year,  when  tho  society  began  its  operations.  Mr. 
Reins  was  secretary.  Its  benevolent  work  still  continues 
after  eighty-four  years.  He  reinaiued  a  member  till  his 
death,  at  West  Farms,  Westchester  County,  on  March 
28, 1982,  He  had  several  times  been  president.  On  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  society  he 
sat  for  his  portrait,  which  still  graces  its  rooms.  He 
remained  »  working  printer  till  infirmity  compelled  his 
withdrawal,  Whep  lie  began  there  were  probably  no 
more  than  fifty  journeymen  printers  in  New  York ;  at 
his  death  there  were  three  thousand. 

Reiteration. — The  second  form  or  the  form  printed 
on  the  back  of  a  sheet  already  partly  printed.  This 
word  Is  now  very  little  used, 

Relever  (Ft.).—  To  lift  out. 

Relief  Printing-,  ^Letter-press  printing  and  xylo- 
graphy come  under  the  head  of  relief  printing,  in  contra- 
distinction to  plate  printing,  which  is  from  intaglios,  and 
from  lithography,  which  is  chemical  printing. 

RelieiiT  (Fi\). — Bookbinder, 

RelieTe  (Sp.). — The  projection  formed  "by  the  face 
of  a  letter. 

Religious  Marks. — Signs  such  as ;  •}",  1$.  Y> 
Remanier  (Fr.). — To  run  over  matter  in  correcting. 
Remetido  (Sp.). — Inserted ;  sheets  printed  to  insert 
in  another, 

Remiendo  (Sp,), — Job;  any  separate  piece  of  work, 
not  forming  the  body  of  a  book. 

RemoBqueai  (gp,). — To  slur,  to  offset, 

Bemoscfueo  (Sp.).—  Slur,  offset. 

Renewing  Rollers. — When  rollers  are  worn  out 
the  stocks  are  reclothed  or  renewed  with  Composition. 
These  are  English  phrases ;  in  America  it  Is  said  rollers 
are  recast. 

Renglfct  (Bp.). — Line, 

HenveTBBr  (Fr,), — To  overturn. 

Remroi  (Fr.). — A  reference-mark. 

■Repartldo  (Sp.). — Division,  portion. 

Repartii*  (Sp.). — To  divide  or  apportion  letter  or 
copy  among  compositors ;  repartir  la  tinta,  to  distribute 
the  ink. 

RepaB&r  (Bp.). — To  revise,  to  go  over  a  second  time. 
Repastin^. — To  put  paste  on  a  certain  place  a  sec- 
ond or  third  time, 
Repetldo  (Sp.),— A  doublet  (repeated  word). 
Repintar  (Sp.).— To  offset. 

Reprint, — A  second  Or  new  impression  or  edition  of 
any  printed  work  ;  the  publication  in  one  country  of  a 
work  previously  printed  in  another.  In  the  printing 
trade  a  printed  article  cut  from  one  paper  and  repro- 
duced in  another  is  called  reprint  copy,  as  distinguished 
from  manuscrip  t  or  written  copy .  Reprint  is  more  easily 
composed  than  manuscript,  and  Is  more  profitable  alike 
to  the  journeyman,  the  employer  and  the  publisher. 


The  latter  is  able  to  estimate  exactly  the  size  and  cost  of 
the  work  which  he  proposes  to  issue ;  the  employer  gets 
a  much  quicker  return  of  the  matter  which  he  Sets  up. 
and  the  journeyman  has  better  proofs  and  less  loss  of 
time  on  his  copy.  Nearly  all  scales  make  a  difference 
between  manuscript  and  reprint  copy,  but  this  variation 
is  rarely  enough.  By  the  Hew  York  scale  there  Is  now  a 
difference  of  three  cents  a  thousand,  the  two  rates  being 
forty-three  and  forty  on  sol  id ;  but  judging  by  the  lessen- 
in  g  of  performance  the  rates  should  be  as  wide  apart  as 
forty -five  and  thirty-eight.  Reprint  much  altered  is  esti- 
mated as  manuscript, 

Remainder. — That  part  of  an  edition  which  Is  un- 
salable at  the  rates  first  put  upon  it  and  remains  in  tho 
publishing  house.  It  must  be  sold,  if  at  all,  at  much 
lower  prices.  Sometimes  ii  work  is  superseded  by  no 
fault  of  its  own  by  one  from  a  rival  nousa,  which  is 
fresher  and  perhaps  better ;  sometimes  its  place  is  taken 
by  a  later  and  better  edition  of  the  same  work,  as  the 
eighth  edition  of  the  Eneyclopjedia  Britannica  was  by 
the  ninth  edition.  Sometimes  a  good  book  falls  flat  and 
very  few  copies  are  sold,  These  remainders  are  disposed 
of  at  very  low  prices  to  booksellers  who  have  such  a  trade 
that  they  can  dispose  of  them.  If  bought  in  sheets  they 
are  often  given  new  titles  and  new  bindings,  so  as  to  in- 
crease their  chances  of  sale. 

Reporter. — One  who  gathers  up  news  for  a  news- 
paper. If  he  does  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  paid  for 
the  quantity  he  furnishes,  he  is  a  space  reporter.  Every 
dnily  newspaper  employs  many  reporters,  tho  IaTger 
New  York  papers  not  having  much  less  than  a  hundred. 
Many  are  assigned  to  particular  places  or  duties,  one,  for 
instance,  covering  tho  courts,  another  the  coroner's  office, 
another  the  Produce  and  Cotton  Exchanges,  and  another 
police  headquarters ;  but  many  are  sent  out  on  particu- 
lar errands.  They  cover  lectures,  meetings,  accidents, 
fires,  mobs  and  nil  the  occurrences  of  a  great  community. 
When  the  matter  is  important,  as,  for  instance,  a  great 
explosion,  with  the  loss  of  many  lives,  one  or  two  dozen 
reporters  may  be  employed  on  that  alone.  Few  Ameri- 
can reporters  arc  good  shorthand-writers ;  almost  all  de- 
pend upon  longhand  notes  and  their  memory  for  the 
reproduction  of  the  most  important  events.  Traveling 
and  hotel  expenses  are  paid  for  those  who  are  sent  away 
from  home. 

A  frequent  subject  of  discussion  among  literary  men 
has  been  the  advisability  of  teaching  shorthand  so  that 
the  compositors  can  set  up  notes  without  waiting  to  have 
them  translated  into  longhand.  This  would  be  an  ad- 
mirablo  thing  if  it  would  only  work.  Unfortunately  few 
reporters  follow  a  system  in  its  entirety,  each  having 
some  private  marks  of  his  own ;  the  number  of  lines  or 
strokes  are  far  less  for  a  word,  diminishing  the  legibility 
to  the  compositor  and  often  making  it  very  difficult  to 
the  reporter  himself  ■  and  these  notes  nearly  always  need 
changing  in  order  to  give  greater  Smoothness  to  the  lan- 
guage. Few  reporters  for  newspapers  take  more  than 
three-quarters  of  what  is  said,  and  many  uot  over  half, 
and  in  omitting  and  condensing  they  are  liable  to  make 
errors,  which  can  be  discovered  if  the  writer  himself  re- 
vises, but  which  the  printer  knows  nothing  about, 

ResBnra,,  Letra  de  (Sp.). — Letter  or  type  laid  away, 
as  not  being  required  for  the  work  in  progress. 

Reama  (Sp.). — Ream. 

Response. — A  sign  used  in  prayer-books  and  other 
religious  works,  and  expressed  thus  i  r). 
Reaponsorio  (8p.).— The  sign  3  (response). 

Ret. — An  abbreviation  used  in  London  by  pressmen 
to  describe  the  second  side  of  a  sheet.  It  Is  formed  from 
reiteration. 

Retiraci^n  (Sp.).— The  second  form  or  second  side 
of  a  sheet  in  printing. 
Retirsjr  (Sp.). — To  print  the  second  side  of  a  sheet. 
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RetLmtiom  (Fr.). — The  reiteration ;  the  second  side 
in  printing. 
Retire,  Be  (Ft.).— Shrinks. 

Ustoucli. — To  retouch  a  plate  is  to  go  over  it  -with 
a  graver  and  deepen  the  lines  ■which  have  become  worn. 
Tiis  cannot  be  well  done  on  a  wood -engraving, 

Retree. — The  outside,  rejected  or  damaged  paper  of 
different  reams,  marked  thus  x  x  in  invoicing. 

BetrDpaglUa  (Ital,). — The  run-over. 

HeTftDB,  Sstmriel,  the  oldest  journalist  in  Austra- 
lasia, died  at  Gicytown  North,  Wellington,  on  July  14, 
1888,  aged  eighty.  He  was  a  Canadian  £y  birth.  In  1840 
lie  landed  near  Wellington  with  a  hand-press  and  type 
and  brought  out  the  Gazette.  Afterwards  he  was  a 
sheep  farmer  and  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council. 

Revldieren  (Ger.).— To  revise. 

ReirfB&r  (3p.).— To  revise. 

Revise.—  A  second  or  subsequent  proof.  This  is 
usually  rend  in  offices  of  any  size  by  another  proof-reader 
than  the  first.  The  COpycomcs  to  him  with  the  first  proof 
and  the  fresh  revise.  He  marks  upon  tho  latter  when 
he  has  finished  it  the  letter  ft,  and  when  thoro  arc  many 
readers  his  name  and  the  time.  If  the  revise  is  to  go 
out  to  the  author  the  proof-reader  first  looks  over  the 
corrections  which  were  marked  for  the  preceding  proof 
and  sees  whether  they  were  properly  executed.  Those 
which  are  defective  Or  wrong  he  marks  agiim,  places  at 
the  head  of  the  proof  A.  R.  (author's  revise),  with  the 
date  and  hour,  and  sends  it  out  by  mail  or  messenger. 
He  has  carefully  copied  the  marks  he  has  plaeed  on  the 
author's  revise  upon  the  revf&e  which  he  retains,  and  then 
proceeds  to  read  the  whole  proof  carefully.  If  it  has 
been  very  bad  he  should  call  to  his  assistance  one  of  the 
copy -holders  and  have  it  read  again  by  copy ;  but  ordi- 
narily this  is  unnecessary  if  the  first  reader  is  practiced. 
It  is  wel](  however,  to  do  this  occasionally  when  a  new 
and  nntned  man  is  employed.  The  roviser  carefully 
roads  the  wholo,  marking  had  letters,  erroneous  punctu- 
ation and  wrong  division.  He  must  also  consider  the 
sense,  and  wherever  anything  appears,  which  he  judges 
to  be  wrong  ho  should  querylt.  It  is  no  disparagement 
to  a  first  reader  who  has  had  a  T>ad  proof  before  nim  to 
say  that  lie  has  not  found  all  of  the  errors ;  but  it  Is  a 
serious  thing  for  the  reviser  to  have  even  one  wrong  let- 
ter or  one  turned  lottor  in  a  volume.  On  boots  of  learn- 
ing proofs  are  read  more  than  twice,  and  In  some  offices 
all  proofs  are  read  three  times,  Generally  speaking,  if 
a  proof  or  revise  has  as  many  as  twenty  errors  marked 
in  it  another  proof  should  he  taken  and  read.  See  under 
head  of  Pboop, 

Reviser. — The  reader  who  revises  proofs ;  in  French, 
to  revise. 

Re-risem  (Fr,).— The  reviser. 

Revision  (Fr.), — Revision. 

ReYiBkmebogen  (Got.}.— The  revise. 

Revlnor  (Bp.). — Reviser. 

Revolr  (Fr.). — To  look  over,  to  revise. 

Rhode  Island. — The  first  press  in  the  colony  was  set 
up  in  1733  at  Newport  by  James  Franklin,  the  brother 
of  Benjamin,  wlio,  however,  soon  died,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  wife,  Anne  Franklin.  She  was  assisted  by  her 
two  daughters,  who  were  correct  and  quick  compositors. 
Her  son,  James  Franklin,  Jr.,  became  his  mother's  part- 
ner as  soon  as  he  was  of  ago.  He  died  in  176S,  when  his 
mother  formed  a  partnership  with  Samuel  Hall.  She 
died  in  1708.  Hail  sold  out  In  1708  to  Solomon  South- 
wick,  who  became  very  obnoxious  to  the  British  during 
the  ^Revolutionary  War,  and  was  obliged  to  Seek  a  place 
of  safety.  At  the  dose  of  the  straggle  be  returned. 
Printing  began  in  Providence  in  1763,  William  Goddard 
being  the  first  workman.  The  total  number  of  newspa- 
pers and  periodicals  published  in  1810  was  7 ;  in  1840, 
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16;  1850,  19;  1860,36;  1870,  33  ;  1880,44;  1803,83. 
The  publications  in  1880  were  8  daily  and  36  other  peri- 
odicals ;  in  1893, 15  daily  and  68  other  periodicals.  Job 
printing  is  largely  carried  on  in  Providence,  which  is  the 
only  important  place. 

RiohiaDio  (Ital.). — The  mark  In  the  copy  indicating 
the  end  of  the  signature. 

RiohRj-dBon,  Samuel,  the  novelist,  was  a  master 
printer  in  the  city  of  London.  He  was  born  in  1688,  in 
Derbyshire.  His  f  alher,  who  was  a  carpenter  and  j  oiner, 
had  intended  to  send  him  to  school  and  fit  him  for  a  posi- 
tion in  the  Church,  but  bis  circumstances  forbade,  and 
Samuel  was  therefore  apprenticed  in  1706  to  John  Wilde 
of  London,  but  soon  found  that  he  had  a  harsh  and  un- 
feeling master.  His  only  opportunity  for  self -instruc- 
tion was  at  night.  After  serving  out  his  time  he  was 
employed  for  six  years  as  a  compositor  and  proof-reader 
In  the  same  house ;  then 
entering  into  business  for 
himsolf,  he  filled  up  his 
leisure  hours  by  compil- 
ing indexes  for  the  book- 
sellers and  by  writing 
prefaces  and  "honest 
dedications."  He  print- 
ed six  numbers  of  the 
Duke  of  Wharton's  True 
Briton,  but  becoming 
convinced  that  they  were 
libellous  he  declined  do- 
ing other  numbers.  In 
this  resolution  he  was 
fortunate,  for  four  of 
them  were  deemed  libels, 
and  Mr,  Payne,  the  pub- 
lisher, was  found  guilty 
of  an  infraction  of  the 
law.  Richardson's  name 

did  not  appear  on  the  sheets,  and  he  escaped.  The 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Onslow,  shortly 
after  secured  to  him  the  printing  of  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  ana  under  his  management  they 
Touched  twenty -six  folio  volumes.  He  obtained  from 
these  a  profit  of  upwards  of  threo  thousand  pounds.  In 
1760  he  purchased  half  of  the  patent  of  King's  Printer, 
In  1754  lie  was  elected  to  the  post  of  Master  of  the  Sta- 
tioners' Company.  In  1889  a  mural  brass  tablet  was 
erected  in  his  honor  in  the  building  of  this  organization, 
His  business  was  large  and  his  efforts  did  not  cease  after 
lie  became  a  successful  novelist,  When  a  boy  in  school 
he  had  been  distinguished  for  bis  powers  as  a  narrator. 
"As  a  bashful  and  not  forward  Ijoy,"  he  says,  "  I  was 
an  early  favorito  with  all  the  young  women  of  toate  and 
reading  in  the  neighborhood,  Half  a  dozen  of  them, 
when  met  to  work  with  their  needles,  used,  When  they 
got  a  book  they  Hired  and  thought  I  should,  to  borrow 
me  to  read  to  them,  their  mothers  sometimes  with  them ; 
and  both  mothers  and  daughters  used  to  be  pleased  with 
the  observations  they  put  me  upon  making.  I  was  not 
more  than  thirteen  when  three  of  these  youu.g  women, 
unknown  to  each  other,  having  a  high  opinion  of  my 
taciturnity,  revealed  to  me  their  love  secrete  in  order  to 
induce  me  to  give  them  copies  to  write  af  ter  or  to  correct, 
for  answers  to  their  lovers'  letters  ;  nor  did  any  one  ever 
know  that  I  was  the  secretary  to  the  others."  This  was 
an  employment  well  suited  to  nourish  and  strengthen 
RieluLrdson's  wonderful  faculty  of  entering  into  the 
feelings  of  other  hearts  and  giving  them  true  and  nat- 
ural expression.  He  first  became  an  author  in  1740, 
when  the  first  part  of  the  story  Pamela  was  issued,  the 
second  part  following  soon  after.  Its  simplicity  and 
closeness  to  nature  at  once  made  the  book  popular,  and 
it  retained  its  hold  upou  tho  public  for  generations.  The 
first  part  of  Clarissa  Harlowo  appeared  In  1748,  and  the 
History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  was  printed  in  1758, 
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By  this  time  his  reputation  w»s  very  high,  For  fifty 
years  his  name  was  bracketed  with  those  of  Fielding  and 
Smollett,  the  great  English  novelists,  and  his  fame  ex- 
tended to  All  European  countries.  His  works  are  not 
now  read.  He  suffered  tho  fate  of  being  burlesqued  and 
caricatured,  and  sheets  of  his  novels  were  stolen  from  his 
printing-office  as  fast  as  they  were  worked  off,  the  works 
being  reprinted  in  Dublin  and  otheT  towns  with  forced 
imprints,  very  much  to  bis  pecuniary  injury.  He  died 
on  July  4, 1T&1,  and  was  buned  in  London.  His  charac- 
ter was  exemplary,  and  he  gave  away  much  in  charity. 

Richmond. — Richmond,  Va.,  has  been  an  important 
centre  for  newspapers  for  many  years.  The  first  one 
founded  there  was  In  1804,  by  Thomas  Ritchie,  During 
the  Civil  War  Richmond  was  the  capital  of  the  Confed- 
eracy. There  are  now  published  there  5  daily  newspa- 
pers and  40  other  periodicals.  There  arc  several  Impor- 
tant job  offices. 

Rider/. — An  insertion  in  proof  of  additional  manu- 
script, marked  to  come  in  at  a  certain  place. 

Riding. — 1.  When  a  lead  at  the  end  of  a  line  allows 
a  letter  to  slip  partly  by,  then  catching  it,  it  is  said  to 
ride,  9.  When  one  color,  which  is  next  to  another  and 
should  be  entirely  separate  from  it,  falls  upon  it,  more 
or  less. 

Ridley  Press.— A  press  invested  by  Josepli  Riilley 
in  17W5  which  received  a  premium  of  forty  guineas  from 
the  Socioty  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arte. 

Hies  (Ger,). — A  rottm. 

Hi  rare,  Tmsportar©  (Ital.).— To  transpose  from 
one  line  to  another, 

Rlghe  (Ital,),— Lines.  Riga  plena  is  a  full  line ;  riga 
bianco,  a  blink-line;  riga  perduta,  literally  a  lost  line,  a 
line  between  two  blanks ;  riga  punteggiata,  when  lead- 
ers are  inserted ;  riga  di  testa,  head -lino ;  riga  del  piode, 
foot-line. 

Righlno  (Ital,). — The  last  line  of  a  paragraph,  which 
Cannot  begin  a  page. 

Biffht-Haad  Fag-SB.— Those  pages  with  odd  folios, 
as  1, 8,  fl,  T,  &c.  A  right-hand  page  Is  also  called  a  recto. 

Riley's  Indispensable. — A  fluid  preparation  used 
twenty  years  since  as  a  drier  and  varnish  for  thinning 
ink  when  work  was  needed  at  once, 

Ring-Mark. — In  correct  in  |  proof  those  alterations 
which  are  changes  from  the  original  copy  furnished  by 
the  author  are  marked  by  drawing  a  ring  around  them, 
end  for  these  special  payment  is  required  by  the  com- 
positor. 

Hiogw&lt,  John.  Luther,  writer  of  an  encyclope- 
dia of  printing,  was  bom  in  Lancaster,  Fa.,  on  October 
16,  1823,  After  receiving  a  common  school  education 
he  was  a.p  prenticed  to  a  printer  in  West  Chester,  Pa.  At 
seventeen  years  of  age  be  becaime  editor  of  the  Monroe 
Democrat  at  Stroudsburg,  in  the  same  State;  subse- 
quently removing  to  Philadelphia,  he  contributed  to  the 
editorial  columns  of  the  Pennsylv&nian,  and  acted  as  man- 
aging editor  of  Colonel  Forney's  Press  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  was  also  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Rmgwalt  & 
Brown,  job  printers.  In  1871,  in  conjunction  with  R.  8. 
Menamin  of  Philadelphia,  he  published  the  American  En 
cyclopaedia  of  Printing,  a  large  and  valuable  work.  In 
this  he  had  the  Assistance  of  many  other  persons,  much 
being  written  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Jessie  E.  Ringwalt,  Dur- 
ing His  long  journalistic  life  he  Contributed  extensively 
to  the  Record,  Inquirer  and  Evening  Telegraph.  As  an 
authority  upon  subjects  which  he  had  so  deeply  studied, 
Mr,  Ring  wait  was  frequently  called  upon  to  lecture  upon 
the  history  of  printing  and  upon  the  press.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  which  happened  on  July  3&,  1801,  he  was 
editor  of  the  Railway  World,  a  post  which  he  had  held 
for  more  than  fifteen  years, 

Rinsing-Tipug'b. — The  trough  in  which  forms  are 
washed. 


Rio  de  Janeiro- — This  city,  the  largest  and  wealth- 
iest in  South  America,  now  publishes  many  daily  and 
weekly  journals,  some  of  the  former  being  very  large, 
Printing  began  there  in  1818.  Nearly  everything  in 
the  way  of  printing  material  and  supplies  is  imported. 
There  ts  no  type-foundry  and  no  printing-press  manu- 
factory. 

RiSQOntEO  (Ital.),— The  revised  proof-sheet. 

Rise. — 1,  A  form  is  said  to  rise  when  It  springs 
through  bud  locking  up  and  the  type  gets  off  its  feet. 
2,  The  term  is  also  used  when  quadrate  and  furniture 
black  in  printing  through  imperfect  justification.  8.  A 
form  is  said  to  nse  when,  on  being  lifted,  no  letters  drop 
Out. 

Risers. — Wooden  or  metal  blocks  for  mounting  stere- 
otype and  electrotype  plates. 

Rlsley  ALftke  Machine. — A  contrivance  by  which 
a  series  of  dies  are  assembled  b^  means  of  a  keyboard, 
justified  by  the  use  of  a  revolving  wheel,  and  stamped 
into  a  paper  matrix.  This  ingenious  machine  has  not 
yot  boon  put  upon  the  market,  nor  are  accurate  descrip- 
tions available. 

Ritchie,  Millar,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  began 
business  in  1785,  and  was  the  first  after  Baskerville  to 
give  an  impulse  to  the  printer's  Art  in  Great  Britain. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Homer,  the  senior  fellow  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  provided  Ritchie  with  means  to  print  n 
sot  of  six  of  the  lending  Lutin  authors,  including  Sallrj&t, 
Tacitus  and  Livy,  which  wero  done  in  a  very  superior 
stylo.  The  size  was  royal  octavo.  A  Bible  m  two  vol- 
umes, folio,  was  the  next  work,  This  was  also  well  exe- 
cuted, and  another  done  with  splendor  was  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Count  de  Gnimmont.  Ritchie  found  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  his  work  executed  to  his  satisfaction 
and  was  obliged  to  beat  every  form  himself.  His  work- 
men could  not  understand  the  necessity  or  were  unwill- 
ing to  spend  the  time  he  required.  He  failed  in  busi- 
ness, and  in  his  old  age  was  employed  by  Thomas  Curson 
Hansard  in  his  warehouse. 

Riviere,  Robert,  a  bookbinder  of  London,  who  was 
a  descendant  of  an  old  Huguenot  family  which  settled  in 
England  two  centuries  ago.  Ho  was  apprenticed  to  tho 
bookbinding  trade  with  Messrs,  Allman  in  London,  and 
after  becoming  a  journeyman  began  business  for  himself 
in  Bath.  In  1830  he  returned  to  London,  where  he  soon 
Secured  a  reputation  for  Careful  and  conscientious  work, 
much  of  tho  very  best  being  intrusted  to  Ms  care.  He 
died  in  188S. 

RlYingion,  James*  a  printer  of  New  York,  was  an 
Englishman  by  birth.  He  had  been  a  successful  printer 
and  bookseller  with  his  brother  John  in  London,  where 
he  made  about  ten  thousand  pounds.  After  losing  most 
of  this  through  a  love  for  horses  and  horse- racing  he  came 
to  America  in  1760,  settling  first  in  Philadelphia  as  a  book- 
seller, and  afterwards  in  New  York  as  a  printer.  In  the 
latter  city  he  founded  In  tho  Gazetteer.  It  was  a 
zealous  Royalist  organ,  and  had  its  office  twice  mobbed 
for  its  zeal,  once  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty  and  once  by  a 
party  of  Connecticut  militia.  After  this  Rivlngton  went 
to  London  and  procured  a  new  outfit,  with  the  title  of 
King's  Printer.  Upon  his  return  be  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  zeal  with  which  he  advocated  the  British  side. 
In  his  journal  the  latest  intelligence  was  published,  to- 
gether with  everything  which  In  his  mind  or  that  of  the 
commander-in-chief  would  give  courage  to  the  Tories. 
It  was  issued  semi-weekly.  When  the  war  ended  his 
newspaper  was  abandoned,  but  he  continued  to  live 
quietly  in  New  York  as  a  bookseller,  stationer  and  to- 
bacconist, It  has  lately  often  been  stated  that  he  owed 
his  exemption  from  molestation  to  the  favor  of  General 
Washington,  who  gave  orders  that  he  should  not  ho  dis- 
turbed, as  he  had  been  during  the  war  Washington's 
most  valuable  spy,  His  easy  manner,  his  former  connec- 
tions in  Great  Britain,  his  present  ardor  in  the  conflict. 
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all  would  conspire  to  give  him  the  Intelligence  lie  wished 
almost  as  soon  as  Sir  Guy  Carleton  or  the  other  British 
generals,  It  is  certain  that  some  one  high  Id  favor  re- 
vealed the  secrete  of  the  English  camp  regularly  and 
habitually  to  the  Americana.  Mr.  Riviugton  finally 
foiled  as  a  stationer  and  retired.  He  died  in  July,  1803, 
aged  seventy-eight. 

Hiioltivre  (Ital,). — To  take  out  letters  which  have 
been  turned  for  sorts  and  to  put  in  the  right  ones. 

Hoan  or  Colored  SkiYex.— This  ia  made  of  the  in- 
side half  of  a  split  sheep-skin.  It  is  extensively  used 
for  binding  large  editions  of  the  higher  grades  of  school- 
Dooks,  &c, ,  a  roan  back,  cloth  sides,  with  marbled  edges, 
being  the  style  generally  used  ia  all  duodecimos  of  this 
class.    It  looks  well,  ana  Is  not  costly. 

Rochester. — A  city  situated  in  Western  New  York 
which  does  a  great  variety  of  printing.  Settlement  be- 
gan there  In  1813.  The  first  newspaper  was  got  out  by 
A.  G.  Drtuby,  and  was  called  the  Rochester  Gazette. 
The  first  daily  newspaper  published  west  of  tide  water 
was  at  Rochester  In  1836,  when  the  Advertiser  was  ho 
gun.  Its  publication  is  still  continued,  In  1833  there 
ware  only  seven  daily  papers  printed  In  the  State  of  New 
York  outside  of  the  city  of  New  York,  two  of  whieh  were 
in  Rochester.  There  are  now  issued  there  7  daily  and  33 
other  periodicals.   There  aro  a  number  of  job  offices. 

Rocl&i  (3p.). — To  dampen  the  edges  of  the  paper  or 
the  tympan. 

Bo  eking  Proof-Plane*. — A  proof-planer  which 
does  not  depend  upon  percussion  for  its  use,  but  upon  a 
rocking  motion.  The  planer  Is  a  section  of  a  circle,  and 
the  power  of  the  hand  and  the  arm  gives  it  enough  press- 
ure for  a  few  lines  at  once,  the  rocking  carrying  the  proof 
still  farther, 

Bookwell,  Horace  Tyler,  a  printer  of  Boston,  was 
born  at  Winchester,  Conn.,  on  August  17,  18H8.  He 
was  educated  chiefly  under  the  tutorship  of  his  futher, 
who  was  the  principal  of  the  academy  at  Winchester, 
afterwards  a  stenographic  reporter,  and  subsequently 
interested  in  newspaper  enterprises  in  Boston.  In  that 
city  Horace  T.  Rockwell  has  lived  since  1854.  lie  early 

acquired  the  art  of 
stenography,  and 
became  attached  to 
the  Boston  Doily 
Advertiser  as  a  re- 
porter In  the  yenr 
j  u  s  t  mentioned, 
•n  that  paper  and 
the  Daily  Courier 
lie  continued  until 
I860,  when  he  took 
an  official  position 
under  the  City 
Council.  This  he 
resigned  in  1866  to 
engage  in  business 
as  an  employing 
printer.  While  em- 
ployed upon  newe- 
papers  he  nad 
learned  the  Case, 
and  frequently 
was  called  upon  to 
set  type.  His  hablte  of  assiduity  and  painstaking,  and 
his  natural  Insight  Into  business,  enabled  him  to  over- 
come the  obstacles  which  his  limited  knowledge  of 
typography  occasioned  at  first.  Few  have  now  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  intricacies  of  the  art.  Hfs  first 
partner  waa  A.  P.  Rollins,  but  before  the  year  had  ex- 
pired Gardner  A.  Churchill  was  admitted  to  the  firm. 
Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Rollins  in  18*18  the  firm  became 
Rockwell  &  Churchill,  and  it  so  continues.  It  now  gives 
employment  to  over  two  hundred  parsons  and  turns  out 
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excellent  work,  Colonel  Rockwell  has  served  in  the 
City  Council  of  Boston  and  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  he  hold  under  three  different  governors  an 
important  position  upon  their  staff,  his  service  covering 
some  years  of  time ;  aud  he  was  for  three  years  chair- 
man of  the  Water  Commission  of  the  city.  Me  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Hew  England  Franklin  Club,  the  association 
of  employing  printers  of  Boston  and  vicinity  formed  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  when  in  1885  a  new  organization  was 
formed  under  the  name  of  the  Boston  Master  Printers' 
Club  ho  was  chosen  president,  holding  the  office  for  three 
years.  Ho  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  original  con- 
vention which  formed  the  United  Typnthottfi  of  America 
in  1887,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its  deliberations.  In 
18Q0  he  was  chosen  president  of  that  body.  He  is  a  good 
speaker  and  an  excellent  parliamentarian,  and  his  admin- 
istration of  this  important  office  was  distinguished  by 
marked  ability. 

Bodajftfl  (Bp.)-— Pulleys  or  Small  wheels  collectively. 

Bodeto  (Sp.). — A  cylinder  to  which  are  attached  the 
straps  which  move  the  bed  of  a  lumd-press. 

Bodlllo  (Sp.}. — Roller ;  rodillo  caballero,  Tiding  or 
distributing  roller. 

Rogers,  Gamaliel,  a,  printer  of  Boston,  served  his 
time  with  Bartholoniew  Green  the  elder,  and  began  busi- 
ness about  1736.  In  174&  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
Daniel  Fowle,  as  Rogers  &  Fowle.  They  did  good  work 
and  had  a  large  business.  In  1743  they  leaned  the  Amer- 
ican Magazine,  the  first  brought  forth  in  Boston,  and  for 
two  years  carried  on  a  newspapcT.  They  printed  a  Tes- 
tament for  D.  Henchman,  the  first  in  the  country.  This 
was  kept  concealed,  as  there  was  a  penalty  against  print- 
ing JSibJes  or  Testaments  They  were  the  only  printers 
in  America  who  knew  how  to  incite  good  ink.  After  the 
dissolution  of  partnership  Rogers  removed  to  a  new  loca- 
tion, and  was  shortly  after  burned  ont.  Be  Could  do  no 
more  business  as  a  printer,  but  opened  a  small  grocery. 
He  left  Boston  when  it  was  besieged  In  1775,  sought  an 
asylum  at  Ipswich,  and  died  there  the  same  year.  He 
was  seventy  years  old, 

^topers,  John  K.,  a  type-founder  of  Boston,  was 
born  nt  Gloucester,  M;iss.,  on  January  fll,  1831.  He  en- 
tered the  Boston  Type-Foimdry,  of  wliloh  his  uncle,  Gor- 
liam  Rogers,  was  then  the  agent,  while  still  very  young, 
He  afterwards  became  a  partner,  and  when  the  business 
was  reorganized  in  1S71  no  owned  the  controlling  inter- 
est. He  was  a  member  of  many  societies  devoted  to  art 
and  literature,  and  was  for  maiiy  years  treasurer  of  the 
Boston  Art  Club.   He  died  on  January  37,  1886. 

Boll.— To  calender  or  glaze  paper  or  printed  Work. 

Boiled  Paper. — Tho  class  of  paper  glazed  or  calen- 
dered for  cut-work,  &c. 

Boiler. — A  composition-roller  Is  a  compound  of  glue 
and  molasses  or  glycerine,  wist  in  a  cylindrical  form  and 
used  to  apply  Ink  to  type  Or  wood-cuts.  The  mixture 
was  unknown  in  the  early  ages  of  printing,  and  all  ink 
was  applied  by  stuffed  balls  with  a  covering  of  skins. 
When  the  maoliinc-press  waa  invented  it  was  found  nec- 
essary to  use  something  having  another  shape  for  this 
purpose,  and  long  leathern  cylinders  were  employed. 
The  seam,  however,  always  showed,  and  n  fortunate  dis- 
covery made  some  years  before  was  taken  Advantage  of 
to  furnish  a  hetter  materia.  A  compound  of  glue  and 
molasses  had  been  used  in  the  pottery  works  in  Stafford- 
shire ;  this  was  both  elastic  and  firm.  Two  persons 
seemed  to  have  obsorvod  its  flno  qualities  and  to  have 
thought  that  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  good  results 
from  it  on  a  printing-press.  They  were  Porster,  at  Wey- 
bridgc,  and  Harrild,  at  London.  They  spread  it  in  a 
melted  state  upon  canvas,  making  balls  from  it,  which 
answered  tho  purpose  admirably.  Tho  makers  of  print- 
ing-machines as  soon  as  they  heard  of  its  use  applied  It 
to  cover  the  inking  cylinders,  which  had  been  previously 
covered  with  leather.    The  discovery  that  composition 
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could  be  used  for  bulla  was  not  far  from  the  year  1810; 
hut  in  spite  of  its  superiority  it  was  many  years  before 
pelt  balls  were  driven  out,  and  longer  yet  before  rollers 
were  universally  used ,  Up  to  e  very  apprentice  and 
journeyman  in  England  learned  the  use  of  balls,  and  Uiey 
■ware  somewhat  employed  for  twenty  yearstoter,  Fors- 
ter  and  Harrild  cacti  embarked  in  the  making  of  rollers 
as  soon  as  they  saw  that  there  was  a  demand  for  them, 
and  their  manufacture  became  a  separate  business.  The 
honor  of  Introducing  rollers  into  the  United  States  is  con- 
tested by  several  men  in  New  York  elty,  including  Daniel 
Fanshaw,  Samuel  Bingham,  James  Booth,  and  a  Cana- 
dian named  Bpcnce.  The  last  named  made  rollers  for  the 
trade.  Rollers  were  unknown  there  in  1834,  as  appears 
by  a  statement  of  the  late  William  C.  Martin,  but  in  Jfi36 
Mr.  Booth's  account>book  shows  that  he  had  a  roller- 
mold  and  bought  both  glue  and  molasses.  The  infer- 
ence, of  course,  would  be  that  he  also  made  rollers. 
Until  184S  no  press  had  more  than  two  form-rollers,  but 
soon  after  this  the  Adams  press  was  so  constructed  as  to 
employ  four  or  six  when  necessary . 

The  original  mixture  was  of  glue,  molasses  and  pias- 
ter-!") f- par  ia.  The  quantities  differed  according  to  the 
whims  of  the  makers.  The  glue  was  cut  tip  into  small 
bits  and  soaked.  It  was  then  melted  in  a  kettle  at  a  tem- 
perature not  above  that  of  boiling  water,  When  dissolved 
the  molasses  was  mixed  in  and  the  whole  was  kept  at  a 
boiling  heat  for  an  hour.  Then  tho  whito  powder,  made 
of  the  pulverized  plaster,  was  mixed  in.  In  another  hour 
it  if  as  ready  to  pour  off  into  the  mold  made  of  two  brass 
semi-circles  joining  closely, 

Experience  very  soon  showed  that  plaster-of-parls  was 
unnecessary.  As  rollers  are  at  present  made  by  printers 
glue,  molasses  and  glycerine  are  usod.  The  latter  is 
thought  not  to  make  quite  as  good  -a  roller  as  molasses, 
hut  it  keeps  longer  and  stands  hard  usage  better.  The 
glue  is  put  in  a  bucket  or  pan  and  covered  with  water. 
It  is  next  left  to  sfcund  until  it  becomes  more  than  half 
penetrated  with  water,  cure  being  taken  that  it  shall  not 
soak  too  long ;  it  is  then  poured  oit  and  loft  until  it  be- 
comes soft,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  melting-kettle,  which 
is  a  double  vessel.  The  outer  kettle  is  purtly  filled  with 
water,  and  the  other  kettle  is  set  inside  of  it.  He  matter 
how  groat  a  heat  is  applied  the  water  in  the  outer  kettle 
cannot  rise  higher  than  the  boiling  temperature,  and,  of 
course,  whatever  is  In  the  inner  kettle  is  not  in  d linger 
of  burning.  The  glue  is  put  into  the  inside  kettle. 
When  it  is  entirely  melted  the  molasses  is  slowly  poured 
into  it,  and  is  well  mixed  with  the  glue  by  frequent  stir- 
ring. When  properly  prepared  the  composition  does  not 
require  boiling  more  than  an  hour.  Too  much  boiling 
candies  the  molasses.  In  proportioning  the  material 
much  depends  upon  the  matter  and  temperature  of  the 
place  in  which  tho  rollers  are  to  be  used.  Eight  pounds 
of  glue  to  one  gallon  of  molasses  or  syrup  is  a  very  good 
proportion  for  summer,  says  one  authority,  and  four 
pounds  of  glue  to  one  gallon  of  molasses  for  wintoruse, 
Hand-presses  require  less  glue  and  more  molasses  than 
machine-presses. 

Before  pouring  a  roller  the  mold  Is  made  perfectly 
clean  and  is  well  oiled  with  a  swab,  but  not  to  excess,  as 
too  much  oil  will  make  the  surface  of  the  roller  seamy 
and  ragged,  The  end  pieces  arc  then  oiled,  and  together 
with  the  core  are  placed  in  the  mold,  the  upper  end  piece 
being  very  open  to  permit  tho  composition  to  pass  down 
between  the  Interior  of  the  mold  and  the  cylinder.  The 
cylinder  is  well  secured  from  rising  before  the  composi- 
tion is  poured  in  by  placing  upon  the  end  of  it  a  stick 
sufficiently  long  to  reach  above  the  end  of  the  mold  and 
to  be  tied  down  with  twine.  The  composition  is  poured 
very  slowly  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  it  to  run 
down  on  only  one  side  of  tho  cylinder,  allowing  the  ah"  to 
escape  freely  up  the  other.  If  the  mold  is  filled  at  night 
the  roller  is  drawn  the  next  morning ;  but  it  cannot  be 
used  for  at  least  twenty -four  hours  after,  except  in  very 
cold  weather. 


To  determine  when  a  roller  is  in  order  for  working, 
press  the  hand  gently  upon  it.  If  the  fingers  can  be 
drawn  lightly  and  smoothly  over  its  surface  it  may  be 
said  to  be  in  order ;  but  should  it  be  so  adhesive  Unit  the 
fingers  will  not  glide  smoothly  over  its  surface  it  is  not 
sufficiently  dry,  and  should  be  exposed  to  the  air.  In 
cleaning  a  now  roller  a  little  oil  rubbed  over  it  will  loosen 
the  ink,  and  it  should  be  scraped  clean  with  the  back  of 
a  case-knife.  It  should  be  cleaned  in  this  way  for  about 
a  week  before  other  detergents  are  used.  Hew  rollers 
are  often  spoiled  by  washing  them  too  soon  with  lye. 

A  new  roller,  sometimes  called  a  green  roller,  has  a  sur- 
plus of  moisture  on  Its  surface  only,  This  can  readily 
be  dried  out  and  brought  into  per- 
fect working  order  by  blowing  a 
blast  of  warm,  dry  air  Over  It. 
This  can  be  done  by  placing  the 
rollers  in  a  bos  and  blowing  the 
air  through. 

The  processes  In  the  roller  fac- 
tories, while  substantially  similar 
to  those  described  above,  are  kept 
secret.  Much  more  of  glycerine 
than  molasses  is  now  used  in  these 
factories,  and  the  rollers  which 
they  turn  out  are  much  better 
than  those  which  ordinary  print- 
ers can  make.  A  reecnt  improve- 
ment is  one  by  which  the  composi- 
tion Is  forced  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  mold,  thus  avoiding  bub- 
bles. Several  rollers  are  also  cast 
at  once. 

Rollers  are  usually  kept  in 
boxes  or  closets,  both  to  prevent 
dust  and  dirt  from  getting  on 
them  and  to  keep  them  in  condi- 
tion. They  must  also  be  guarded 
against  mice.  It  Is  usual  to  wash 
them  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
job,  and  also  once  or  twice  a  day. 
Each  time  that  they  are  washed  a 
portion  of  the  molasses  «r  glycerine  Is  also  washed  out, 
and  the  roller  after  many  wsishlngs  becomes  hard  and 
glassy,  only  the  glue  being  upon  the  Surface.  It  there- 
fore seems  to  he  the  better  practice  to  wash  them  only 
when  thfiv  aiie  dirty,  If  they  have  nothing  upon  them 
except  ink  they  will  do  better  to  retain  it.  The  tempera- 
ture of  a  pressroom  should  be  very  even.  Composition 
will  not  work  well  either  in  very  hot  or  very  cold  rooms. 
The  annexed  cut  shows  a  German  contrivance  for  a 
roller-closet,  a  metal  cover  coming  down  over  the  top. 

Roller-Box. — The  receptacle  in  which  rollers  are 
kept  to  protect  them  from  dust,  &C. 

Holler-Boy. — A  boy  whose  business  it  La  to  distrib- 
ute and  roll  the  ink  upon  a  hand-press. 

Holler-Composition. — Tho  material  from  which 
rollers  are  made,  consisting  of  glue,  molasses  or  glyce- 
rine, so  compounded  and  melted  togethor  that  they  form 
a  solid  but  tender  mass. 

Roller-Cupboard.— A  cupboard  in  which  rollers 
are  stored  to  protect  them  from  heat  and  rlust 

Holler- Pork. — The  contrivance  which  holds  the 
roller  when  working  in  a  printing-machine. 

Holler-Frame. — The  iron  frame  into  which  press- 
rollers  are  fitted. 

Roller-Knife. — An  implement  used  for  scraping  off 
the  old  ink  when  the  roller  is  required  for  use. 

Roller- Mold. — A  long,  hollow  tube  into  which  the 
rol^eompoeition  is  poured  or  forced  after  the  core  has 
been  inserted.  Originally  molds  were  made  of  brass  and 
tin  in  two  pieces,  joining  their  entire  length  ;  then  the 
tube  was  bored  out  of  solid  metal ;  now,  nowovor,  it  is 
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generally  made  of  brass  tubing.  It  must  be  Very  smooth 
and  regular. 

Koller-llaciB.  —  Receptacles  for  storing  rollers 
when  not  in  use, 

KoUer-SocKota. — Tha  open  part  of  tlio  roller-fork 
in  which  the  spindle  rests, 

Roller-Spindle, — The  ?ron  rod  on  which  rollers 
revolve  on  the  frame  or  forks. 

Roller-StDciB. — The  core  of  a  composition-roller, 

Roller-Stop. — A  contrivance  on  a  printing-machine 
for  stopping  or  llxlng  rollers  while  the  proas  is  in  motion. 

Roner-Throw-tHf.^An  appliance  f°r  shipping  or 
throwing  off  rollers  while  a  machine  is  running. 

Roller-Washing-. — The  act  of  cleansing  rollers, 

Roller-WheeL— The  wheels  on  which  the  rollers 
revolve  in  a  printing-machine. 

Rolling' -Machine. — A  machine  introduced  to  save 
tha  labor  of  beating,  the  sheets  being  passed  between 
two  revolving  cylinders  under  great  pressure. 

Rollliig,-Pre)fl8. — The  press  used  by  copperplate  and 
steel-plate  printers,  so  (allied  because  the  plate  is  rolled 
through  it  to  take  an  Impression. 

Rolls. — Cylindrical  ornamental  tools  used  in  finishing 
in  bookbinding, 

Raman.— The  kind  of  type  used  in  printing  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  as  well  as  in  all  the  countries  which  de- 
rive their  languages  from  tli  o  Latin.  This  term  is  used  in 
contradistinction  from  the  Greek,  with  which  it  has  many 
letters  In  common  \  from  Italic,  a  species  of  Roman, 
which  Is  an  inclined  type,  while  the  strict  Roman  is  up- 
right ;  and  from  German  or  black-letter,  which  is  more 
formal,  oiotie  angular,  and  lias  more  heavy  lines.  The 
German  printers  imitated  the  handwriting  of  the  best 
scribes  of  their  country,  but  the  standards  of  Italy  weTe 
very  different  from  theirs.  When,  therefore,  the  art  in- 
vaded that  country,  as  it  did  very  soon,  a  revision  of  tho 
faces  was  necessary.  The  earliest  book  in  tho  new  char- 
acter seems  to  have  been  either  the  Cicero  de  Oratore  of 
1406  or  the  Lactantius  of  the  same  date ;  but  those  who 
printed  Lheni  seemed  to  have  been  unable  to  shake  off 
German  influences  entirely,  and  it  was  not  until  Nicholas 
Jenson,  a  Frenchman,  printed  his  Eusebii  Prseparatio  at 
Venice  in  1470  that  the  true  Roman  character  appeared. 
The  size  was  English,  and  there  were  in  all  seventy-three 
punches.  A  semi- Roman  typo  was  also  used  at  Wiodcn- 
bach,  near  Cologne,  in  the  same  year.  This  book  is 
{mown  as  the  one  with  tho  R  bizarre,  from,  a  very  pecu- 
liar letter  used  in  It.  In  1478  Mentelin  of  Strasbourg 
adopted  this  form,  but  it  did  not  receive  acceptance  in 
Germany  generally.  In  France  both  the  Gothic  and 
Roman  forms  struggled  together  when  printing  was  urst 
introduced,  but  in  the  end  the  latter  was  triuniphiiiit. 
Since  the  year  1500  very  few  books  have  been  published 
in  black-letter  in  Italy,  France  or  Spain,  and  these  mostly 
for  books  of  elegance.  In  Holland  black-letter  was 
largely  retained  until  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in 
some  classes  of  work  until  very  lately.  The  original 
face  in  England  was  also  black-letter.  All  of  Caxton's 
type  was  Gothic,  and  so  were  the  characters  of  his  im- 
mediate successors.  The  first  appearance  of  Roman  In 
England  was  in  1613.  Day  began  using  it  for  general 
work,  and  by  1600  most  printing  was  executed  in  the 
newer  character.  During  the  seventeenth  century  the 
style  of  English  typography  declined,  and  the  cut  of 
Roman  was  exceedingly  bad.  The  first  English  Riblc 
in  Roman  type  was  Bassendyne's  edition  in  Edinburgh  in 
1576.  The  use  of  this  style  was  so  firmly  established  in 
1639,  when  the  first  printing-office  in  the  United  States 
began,  that  blnck-letter  was  not  required,  except  as  a 
display  type.  Roman  Is  now  used  in  Germany  consid- 
erably, especially  on  scientific  and  learned  works ;  and  ft 
is  also  need  in  the  Scandinavian  countries,  some  works 
being  published  in  it  and  others  in  black-letter.  In  HoL 


land  and  Belgium  It  comprises  everything  except  a  few 
religious  worts.  Polish,  Hungarian  and  Bohemian  cm- 
ploy  this  Character,  and  it  is  the  only  letter  used  in 
Europe,  except  as  mentioned  above,  and  the  Russian, 
Turkish  and  Greek  languages.  In  English  there  are 
twenty-sis  letters,  but  soma  languages  nave  no  more 
than  sixteen,  while  others  have  thirty-two  or  thirty-three. 
The  additional  characters  are  neatly  always  modifica- 
tions of  the  others  by  accents  or  subsidiary  marks.  Only 
Roman  and  German  are  employed  In  the  New  World, 
Roman  is  used  in  Asia  and  Africa  by  some  languages. 
Nothing  else  is  employed  in  Polynesia. 

The  essential  feature  of  Roman  is  its  plainness  of  char- 
acter. Very  few  letters  are  complex ;  few  are  liable  to 
be  mistaken  for  each  other ;  the  angularity  is  slight  and 
the  character  is  very  readable,  As  made  by  type-found- 
ers several  things  are  added  which  are  not  essential  to  it. 
There  are  serifs  and  flnfois ;  some  lines  are  thickened  and 
others  are  made  thin.  Originally,  however,  the  letters 
were  even  in  line,  like  those  we  now  know  as  Inscription 
Greek.  Tho  greater  weight  of  somo  lines  and  the  less- 
ened weight  of  others  arose  from  tho  desire  of  the  calli- 
graphists  to  vary  their  work  and  add  to  its  beauty.  The 
rules  adopted  in  the  Middle  Ages  have  descended  to  us, 
and  consequently  all  letters  are  now  made  with  variations 
and  with  endings. 

Four  forms  of  Roman  are  now  used  in  printing-offices, 
The  Italic,  which  first  made  its  appearance  in  lfiOl,  was 
an  attempt  by  the  eminent  Venetian  printer  Aldus  to 
produce  a  letter  which  should  give  more  compression 
and  more  variety.  Together  with  tlie  upright  Roman 
it  has  been  used  ever  since,  but  in  decreasing  proportion, 
until  now  one-twentieth  of  the  whole  font  is  thought 
enough,  while  two  hundred  years  ago  one-fifth  was  re- 
quired. Tho  faces  were  altered  in  succeeding;  ages,  but 
were  all  gradually  changed  to  new  style.  This  innova- 
tion began  to  be  used  in  an  edition  of  the  British  Thea- 
tre about  1795.  Each  printing-office  bought  the  newer 
face  as  its  stock  required  replenishing,  Until  in  1S10  little 
was  printed  with  the  older  form.  By  1835  it  had  become 
extinct.  Tho  Caslon  face  of  old  Stylo  was  revived  forty 
years  ago  and  became  popular.  All  printing-offices  are 
now  compelled  to  keep  it,  more  or  leas  modified,  in  stock, 
as  well  as  new  style.  Ten  years  since  a  stiil  older  form, 
generally  known  as  the  Elievir,  was  resurrected  and  has 
been  much  used  as  a  display  letter.  Few  whole  books 
have  been  printed  in  it.  The  same  changes  have  taken 
place  in  France.  The  dcslmblo  face  there  now  for  ordi- 
nary work  is  one  in  which  tho  serifs  arc  very  small  and 
the  distinction  between  the  light  and  heavy  lines  is  very 
little.  Mottaroz,  a  celebrated  printer  of  Paris,  has  de- 
vised a  faee  rounder  and  clearer  than  was  before  known 
in  Ftance,  which  unites  with  beauty  great  legibility. 
Ornamented  tjrpe  is  a  variation  on  Roman,  being  made 
thinner,  thicker,  wider  or  narrower,  or  having  some  other 
modification,  but  not  enough  to  prevent  the  letter  from 
being  read. 

In  Germany  Roman  is  called  Antiqwi,  tho  black-letter 
being  known  as  FraktuT.  The  Dutch,  French  and  Eng- 
lish called  it  Reman  from  the  first.  In  Italian  it  is  called 
rotondo. 

Roman  Numerals. — Letters,  instead  of  Arabic-  fig- 
ures, employed  for  numbers.  The  nrst  part  of  a  book, 
including  its  introduction  and  preface,  Is  very  generally 
numbered  with  Roman  letters,  leaving  the  figures  1, 3,  a, 
and  so  on  to  begin  with  the  body  of  the  Work. 

Romano  (Ital.). — Capitals, 

Rome, — The  capital  of  Italy.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
places  where  printing  was  practiced.  Conrad  Swein- 
heym  and  Arnold  Pannartz,  who  had  previously  printed 
at  the  monastery  of  Sublaco,  near  Rome,  removed  to  that 
city  In  1467.  They  executed  many  large  works.  Ulrfch 
Kalm  began  work  in  Rome  the  same  year.  Those  Who 
practiced  the  art  multiplied,  and  before  the  year  1500 
there  were  or  had  been  thirty-seven  master  printers  at 
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Rome.  Since  that  time  the  printing-office  of  the  Pro- 
paganda has  had  a  high  reputation,  as  its  collection  of 
types  in  foreign  languages  is  almost  unequaled.  A  num- 
ber of  daily  and  weekly  periodicals  are  now  printed  In 
Rome,  and  some  excellent  books. 

Bonda  (Sp.). — Face  of  letter  similar  to  round  or 
Scotch  face. 

Ropa  (Sp.).— The  clothing  of  the  cylinder ;  that  is, 
the  blanket  and  Sheets  with  which  a  cylinder  is  covered. 

Rope -Paper.  —  Strong  packing-paper  of  various 
sizes,  made  largely  from  the  fibre  of  old  rope. 

Roabaok  Automatic  Wire-Stltoher. — A  ma- 
chine for  stitching  books,  using  ■wire  instead  of  thread. 
It  was  invented  and  patented  by  Frederick  P.  Rosback 
of  Chicago  in  1890.  The  chief  and  moat  important  feat- 
ure of  this  machine  is  its  automatic  adjustment.  The 
working  portion  of  the  machine  ia  raised  and  lowered 
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by  a  conveniently  located  hand-wheel,  and  has  a  recipro- 
cating arrangement  by  which  tho  length  of  staple  is  auto- 
matically adjusted  to  the  thickness  of  the  work,  whether 
it  ib  a  single  sheet  or  a  book  an  inch  in  thickness.  To 
facilitate  this  adjustment  to  the  simplest  degree  a  gauge 
is  placed  upon  the  right-hand  side  or  the  machine  direct- 
ly in  front  of  the  operator.  The  hand-wheel  is  turned 
until  the  gauge  fits  with  gentle  pressure  the  work  to  be 
stitched,  when  the  machine  is  ready  for  operation. 

Rosin.— Resin  as  employed  in  a  solid  state  for  ordi- 
nary purposes.  It  is  obtained  from  turpentine  by  distil- 
lation,   It  forms  one  of  the  chief  bases  of  printer's  ink. 

Rotary -Gatherer. — A  revolving  circular-  table  for 
gathering  sheets  into  books.  This  ingenious  invention, 
now  a  little  over  ten  years  old,  has  boon  of  great  value  in 
bookbinding,  hb  books  are  gathered  by  it  much  more  ex- 
peditiously and  easily  than  before.  The  various  signa- 
tures of  a  book  are  hud  upon  the  edges  of  this  rotating 
table.  As  it  turns  on  its  axis  each  heap  passes  in  suc- 
cession before  a  number  of  girls,  who  are  seated  by  its 
side.  These  young  women  take  one  sheet  from  each  pile 


in  turn,  and  each  revolution  gives  a  complete  book  for 
each  operator.   There  is  neither  confusion  nor  trouble. 

Rotary-Machine.— A  pree3  in  whlcb  the  cylinder 
carrying  tho  form  is  continually  rotating,  each  turn  print- 
ing  a  copy  or  copies  of  a  newspaper.  SeeTirpR-RBYOiv- 
um  Presses  and  Web  Fkebheb. 

Rot  on  do  (Ital,). — The  Roman  character ;  German, 
Antiqua. 

Rotten. — Rottenness  is  filename  given  to  prints  from 
wood-cuts  or  electrotypes  in  which  shade  lines  are  weak, 
broken  and  full  of  holes.  It  Is  usually  caused  by  feeble- 
ness of  impression  on  cuts  that  have  been  badly  molded 
in  the  was  and  not  fairly  flattened  in  finishing.  Rough 
paper  often  produces  the  same  result.  A  cut  that  has 
been  scratched  or  battered  usually  shows  a  clean,  sharp, 
distinct  edge  at  the  break.  Rottenness,  on  the  contrary, 
always  shows  misty  and  uncertain  outlines. 

Rough  Proof. — A  proof  taken  quickly,  without 
pains. 

Rouleau  (Ft.).— Roller. 

Roulette, ^An  ornamentation  in  binding,  formed  by 
the  impression  of  a  wheel- like  tool,  the  revolutions  of 
which  form  the  pattern. 

Rouiice. — The  handle  by  means  of  which  the  press- 
carriage  is  run  hi  and  out. 

Rounds,  Sterling  P.,  late  Government  Printer,  was 
born  in  Berkshire,  Franklin  County,  Vt.,  on  Juno  27, 
1838.  He  began  his  apprenticeship  in  Southport.  now 
Kenosha,  Wis,,  during  tlio  last  year  being  foreman.  He 
then  became  foreman  of  the  State  Printing-Offlceat  Mad- 
ison, and  was  employed  in  this  and  other  positions  simi- 
lar to  it  until  he  removed  to  Chicago  in  1851.  Some  tltne 
after  this  he  began  the  printers'  furnishing  business,  and 
while  he  continued  in  it  fitted  out  four  thousand  offices. 
In  1356  he  added  the  first  electrotype  foundry  in  Chica- 
go. In  18T1  he  was  burned  out  in  the  great  fire,  losing 
his  entire  equipment,  which  then  included  also  a  book- 
bindery.  He  was  appointed  Public  Printer  in  1881,  and 
after  serving  four  years  removed  to  Omaha,  purchasing 
the  Omaha  Republican.  He  died  shortly  after,  on  De- 
cember 17, 1887. 

Rooaseur  (Ft.).— Reddishness ;  foxlness;  t&ches  de 
rousseur,  spots  of  brownish  red. 

Routing. — The  gouging  or  drilling  out  of  tha.t  por- 
tion of  a  plate  the  Impression  from  which  Is  not  to  ftp- 
pear  on  the  paper. 

Roxburgh. — A  style  of  binding  in  which  about  the 
same  amount  of  leather  is  used  on  the  back  as  in  quarto 
binding,  but  with  no  leather  corners.  It  has  paper  sides 
and  no  raised  bands  on  the  back,  which  is  smooth  and 
simply  lettered ;  the  edges  are  uncut,  except  the  top 
edge,  which  is  generally  gilt. 

Roihurgh  Binding. — A  bonk  without  bands,  with 
a  shield-shaped  title  about  an  inch  from  the  top  with  tbe 
point  downward,  miteredwith  a  single  line,  and  a  spear- 
head hanging  from  the  point  in  gold. 

Royal. — An  English  size  of  printing-paper,  35  by  30 
inches ;  writing-paper,  34  by  18  inches. 

Ruh  Out  Ink. — To  rub  by  means  of  the  brayer  the 
ink  on  the  ink  table  prior  to  distribution. 

Rubber  Stamps. — Hand-stamps  cast  in  vulcanized 
india-rubber. 

Rubber  Typ6. — Separate  types  Cast  in  vulcanized 
India-rubber  and  generally  mounted  on  metal  bodies. 

Rubbing  Out  Ink.— To  distribute  ink  after  it  first 
comes  from  tho  receptacle.  Tfte  skin,  If  there  ts  any, 
should  be  carefully  taken  off  before  this  is  done. 

Ruhrica  (Sp,). — The  part  of  missals,  breviaries,  &c., 
which  Is  usually  printed  in  red. 

Rubricated  Letters. — Capital  letters  printed  in 
red  ink. 
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Rubricated  Matter. — -Sentences  or  paragraphs 
printed  in  red  ink, 

Ruhrlcator. — One  who  in  the  early  ages  of  printing 
filled  out  the  blanks  left  for  letters  -with  red  or  other 
colored  ink,  or  who  underlined  particular  words  or  pass- 
ages in  red, 

RubrloB.^Thc  directions  placed  in  a  prayer-hook, 
which  were  formerly — and  arc  now  sometimes — printed 
in  red  ink. 

Rubrii  (Ger.).— The  letters  hi  red. 

Rnbrique  (FrJ.— Red  letter. 

Ruby. — 1.  In  England  the  name  of  the  type  known 
in  America  as  agate,  the  nest  size  smaller  than  nonpa- 
reil, and  between  that  and  pearl.  2.  The  proposed  name 
of  a  size  of  type  of  which  the  body  equals  three  and  a 
hah!  points.  This  name  should  not  be  used,  as  it  is  lia- 
ble to  be  confused  with  the  English  ruby, 

Ruljy  Nonpareil. — A  size  of  typo  made  in  England 
by  Caslon  &  Co,   It  is  between  agate  and  nonpareil. 

Rnok. — A  sheet  is  said  to  ruck  when  it  gets  creased 
or  doubled  in  laying  on. 

Huddim&n.,  ThomuB,  a  printer  of  Scotland,  who 
became  celebrated  also  as  a  grammarian  and  antiquary, 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  Boyndio,  Banffshire,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1674,  and  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
there.  When  he  was  sixteen  he  left  home  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  father,  and  proceeded  to  Aberdeen  in 
order  to  gain  a  prize  which  he  had  heard  ■was  always 
given  to  genius  and  loaming.  On  June  31, 1694,  he  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and  the  next  year 
became  a  schoolmaster  at  Laurence-Kirk,  An  observant 
stranger  who  passed  through  the  place  in  WOS),  llndfng 
nothing  to  read,  sought  his  company,  was  pleased  with 
it,  and  promised  him  his  aid  in  the  future.  This  was  the 
celebrated  Dr.  .Archibald  Pftcairne.  In  1703  he  went  to 
Edinburgh  as  assistant  librarian  to  the  Advocates*  Li- 
brary, and  in  1706  begun  working  for  the  booksollors. 
The  next  year  he  was  an  auctioneer,  not  relinquishing 
his  post  in  the  library.  In  1710  a  salary  of  thirty  pounds 
was  settled  upon  him  for  his  ostraordinary  care  of  the 
library,  and  in  1715  he  began  as  a  printer,  being  then 
forty-one  years  old,  The  productions  of  his  press  are 
distinguished  for  their  accuracy,  and  most  of  them  were 
popular  books.  His  Livy  of  lTfJl  is  regarded  as  immac- 
ulate. Wnilo  thus  making  his  own  way  in  the  world  lie 
was  disposed  to  he!  p  others.  Literary  men  and  historians 
received  much  aid  from  him.  He  is  generally  thought 
to  have  been  the  most  learned  printer  of  Scotland.  lie 
continued  in  his  post  at  the  library  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
and  by  his  earnings  and  savings  was  able  to  provide  well 
for  his  family,  Dis  doath  was  in  1757,  on  January  19, 
His  life  was  written  by  Gtcorgo  Chalmers  and  published 
at  Edinburgh  in  1794. 

Rueda  (Bp.). — The  sheets  of  a  printed  work  laid  out 
in  a  circle  for  the  purpose  of  gathering. 

Buggies,  S-  P.,  a  press  manufacturer  before  the 
war,  of  whom  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  infor- 
mation enough  to  make  an  extended  sketch.  He  began 
manufacturing  before  1840,  and  for  many  years  was  the 
leading  maker  of  small  presses.  He  also  produced  presses 
suitable  for  large  work. 

RuiiiB  (Fr.).— Spoiled. 

Bui  (8p.). — Composing-rule, 

Rule. — See  Brass  Rule;  and  Composing-Rule. 

Rule  Borders. — A  frame,  usually  of  brass  rule, 
fitted  around  a  page. 

Rule  Case, — Trays  of  the  usual  size  of  type  cases 
for  holding  brass  rule. 

Rule-Cutter. — An  apparatus  for  cutting  brass  rale 
into  short  lengths. 

Rule-Wori, — Composition  in  which  rules  are  large- 
ly used,  such  as  table-work. 


Ruled  Paper. — Papers  of  different  kinds  with  vari- 
ous rulings,  used  for  account-books,  6x. 

Rules  and  Regulations,  ^No  well  conducted 
printing-office  can  he  carried  on  without  rules,  yet  it  is 
generally  a  mistake  to  formulate  a  vast  number  of  regu- 
lations and  post  them  up  in  different  parts  of  the  estab- 
lishment. Some  of  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  par- 
ticular offices  are  unnecessary,  for  an  acquaintance  with 
them  is  presupposed  when  n  workman  is  engaged,  as  he 
must  have  served  an  apprenticeship.  It  is  unnecessary, 
for  instance,  to  establish  a  rule  that  men  must  pick  up 
the  type  they  drop.  All  men  have  been  taught  this,  and 
a  simple  reminder  when  It  has  been  neglected  is  suffi- 
cient. One  who  persistently  drops  type  and  will  not  pick 
it  up  should  be  discharged,  Much  that  should  be  done 
in  an  office  can  be  learned  from  mere  observation,  and 
those  in  which  the  regulations  differ  materially  from 
another  are  rare.  If  all  rules  were  of  the  nature  of  the 
one  following  there  could  be  no  objection  to  having  them 
postod  anywhere : ' 1  No  workman  shall  mix  copper-faced 
type  and  plain-faced  type  on  any  pretext.  Stone  hands 
are  instructed  not  to  make  up  any  matter  in  which  a 
single  letter  of  one  kind  appears  -while  the  remainder  of 
the  type  is  of  the  other,  nor  must  any  pressman  put  such 
a  form  to  press."  It  is  plain  that  such  a  rule  stops  mix- 
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ing  at  once,  and  is  a  good  one,  But  a  great  number  of 
minute  regulations  can  be  useful  only  when  the  men  have 
not  properly  learned  their  trades.  Prom  these  remarks 
should  be  excepted  the  rules  which  relate  to  the  time  of 
beginning  work  and  ending  it,  the  deductions  to  he  made 
for  short  time,  the  allowance  for  overwork,  and  the  time 
of  payment. 

In  one  English  office  the  following  were  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  firm,  but  they  were  considered  by  many  per- 
sons as  unnecessarily  stiff,  and  a  strike  occurred  on  ac- 
count of  them.  The  office  hours  in  the  composing-room 
were  from  8:30  A,  M.  to  1:30  P.  M.  for  four  days  of  the 
week ;  on  Thursday  till  8  P.  M.,  and  on  Saturday  till 
%  P,  M,  In  the  pressroom  tbe  same  hours  are  kept,  ex- 
cept tlint  closing  is  at  8  on  Monday  and  Friday ; 

"AH  closed  days  and  holidays  will  he  deducted, 
1.  These  hours  will  be  subject  to  such  alterations  as  may 
be  deemed  advisable  by  the  overseer  [foreman]  when 
there  is  a  pressure  of  work.  All  employees  must  work 
overtime  when  roquestcd.  Any  journeyman  not  being 
in  the  office  at  the  appointed  time  (unless  his  absence  is 
sanctioned  by  tbe  overseer)  will  lose  a  quarter  of  an  honr ; 
if  later  than  ten  minutes,  will  lose  half  an  hour ;  if  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  late  he  will  lose  one  hour,  and 
if  more  than  half  an  hour  late  he  will  not  be  admitted 
till  the  next  time  for  commencing  work.  Apprentices 
arriving  late  will  forfeit  double  the  value  of  the  time 
lost,  which  will  be  deducted  from  their  wages.  Over- 
time will  not  be  allowed  until  the  whole  fifty-four  hours 
have  been  worked,   2.  The  bell  will  ring  at  8;3&  in  the 
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morning,  and  by  8;30  o'clock  every  one  will  be  required 
to  commence  work .  Engine  attendants  and  stereotypers 
to  be  at  the  olticc  at  8  in  the  morning.  Engines  and  ma- 
chines must  be  Started  at  once.  3.  The  bell  will  ring  at 
1  o'clock  for  dinner  and  at  4:30  for  tea ;  woTk  to  be  con- 
tinued till  the  bell  is  rung,  and  resumed  when  the  ball 
Is  again  rung  at  2  and  5.  Luncheon  time  is  abolished, 
and  no  person  will  be  allowed  to  send  for  or  bring  in 
refreshments  except  tit  the  times  above  indicated.  Dis- 
regard of  this  rule  will  entail  dismissal.  4.  Each  em- 
ployee will  be  required  to  take  a  numbered  ticket  upon 
leaving  the  works,  and  hand  same  in  to  the  timekeeper 
upon  his  return.  Failing  to  do  so  will  entail  loss  of  the 
time  the  ticket  ia  unrecorded.  Any  person  losing  his 
ticket  will  he  charged  6cT.  for  a  new  one.  3,  Any  em- 
ployee depositing  any  other  ticket  than  his  own  will  be 
subject  to  dismissal,  6.  No  employee  will  he  permitted 
to  enter  any  other  department  without  a  written  author- 
ity from  his  overseer,  except  he  is  specially  engaged  upon 
some  job  in  that  department.  1.  Any  employee  who 
may  he  unable,  from  sickness  or  otlicr  cause,  to  attend 
to  his  duties  must  send  u  message  to  that  effect  (or  post- 
card by  the  first  post)  to  Mr.  Kailton,  or  his  absence  will 
be  considered  neglect,  and  treated  accordingly.  8.  Tho 
value  of  work  or  material  damaged  through  carelessness 
must  in  all  cases  be  paid  for.  Care  must  be  taken  in  tho 
use  of  proof -paper.  Rollers  must  not  be  left  on  the  ink 
tables,  Q,  Persona  not  employed  in  the  works  will  not 
be  allowed  to  pass  the  timekeeper's  desk.  10.  Any 
employee  leaving  without  extinguishing  his  light  when 
leaving,  or  turning  it  down  when  going  to  work  in  an- 
other part  of  the  ollice,  will  he  fined  (id.  (to  be  paid  us  a 
donation  to  the  waysle-gooae  fund  [the  annual  country 
picnic  and  dinner]).  11.  Gas  to  be  lighted  by  safety 
matches,  and  by  no  other.  Any  person  using  lighted 
paper  will  be  instantly  dismissed.  IS.  No  smoking  will 
be  allowed  on  the  premises,  and  any  one  breaking  this 
rule  will  be  at  once  dismissed.  13.  Any  journeyman 
idling  away  his  time,  neglecting  to  apply  to  the  over- 
seer for  work  as  soon  as  he  has  completed  the  job  he haa 
on  hand,  misconducting  himself,  or  making  any  unneces- 
sary noise,  will  be  dismissed.  14.  Each,  employee  must 
enter  the  number  of  each  job  be  is  employed  upon,  and 
the  time  he  is  employed  On  the  Siune,  on  his  daily  doc- 
sheet  [time-ticket],  and  hand  it  to  the  overseer  before 
leaving  at  night,  or  his  time  will  not  be  allowed,  IB,  The 
overseers  of  the  composing-rooms  to  see  all  forms  are 
sent  by  the  lift  to  the  machine-room,  and  the  machinists 
[pressmen]  to  see  all  forms  washed  and  returned  in  the 
game  way  to  the  composing-room,  All  type  to  be  prop- 
erly washed  and  swilled  [rinsed]  before  being  distributed. 
Wood  letters  to  he  oiled,  16,  All  revise  proofs  to  have 
tho  signature  of  the  reader  or  overseer  before  the  job  is 
worked  off.  17.  Paper  and  material  of  every  description 
to  he  given  out  by  the  person  in  charge  of  tho  warehouse. 
18.  All  work -sheets  must  be  correctly  filled  up  immedi- 
ately tho  work  is  finished,  and  {together  with  all  proofs 
and  one  perfect  copy  of  each  job)  sent  into  tho  counting- 
house,  or  a  fine  of  6d.  for  each  omission  will  be  exacted, 
IS,  All  metal  galleys  to  be  cleaned  and  oiled  once  a  week 
by  an  apprentice.  5}0.  To  avoid  the  accumulation  of  pi, 
every  man.  will  be  held  responsible  for  all  type  found  near 
his  frame.  Dropped  letters  to  be  picked  up  at  once,  or 
a  fine  of  Id.  for  each  letter  will  be  imposed.  Any  em- 
ployee discovered  destroying  or  otherwise  making  away 
with  any  typo  or  material  will  be  instantly  dismissed. 
21.  All  parcels  to  be  packed  and  labeled  in  the  warehouse 
or  publishing-room,  and  entered  in  the  parcels-delivery 
book  before  being  delivered.  33.  All  rags  in  use  for  wip- 
ing grease,  oil,  &c,  to  he  kept  in  the  iron  pails  pro  vided 
for  that  purpose.  23.  All  waste-paper  to  be  collected 
daily,  and  if  not  sent  of!  the  premises  to  be  put  in  the 
sack  provided  for  that  purpose.  34.  All  wages-bills 
must  ho  m  the  counting-house  by  9:30  o'clock  Saturday 
morning,  or  they  cannot  be  passed.  Wages  will  be  paid 
from  2  to  2,30  o'clock  on  Saturdays." 


Ruling. — Piiper-ruling  is  the  process  of  marking 
paper  with  lines  to  guide  the  hand  in  writing,  or  for 
classification,  us  in  the  columns  of  account-books,  Sx. 
Go- through  work  consists  of  parallel  lines  ruled  the  en- 
tire length  or  breadth  of  the  paper,  generally  with  faint 
blue  ink,  the  sbeets  being  passed  through  the  machine 
uninterruptedly.  Stop-work  consists  in  ruling  a  given 
number  of  perpendicular  lines  which  stop  at  or  begin 
from  a  horizontal  lino  and  which  are  generally  ruled 
with  red  ink.  Tho  principle  of  the  ruling-machine  is 
simple.  A  wooden  roller  is  placed  at  each  end  of  the 
machine,  the  one  at  the  upper  end  being  turned  by  a 
handle.  Round  the  rollers  revolves  a  broad  band  of 
canvas,  and  a  series  of  small  cords  so  arranged  that  the 
paper  is  kept  In  its  proper  position  while  it  is  being 
ruled.  The  rollers  are  grooved  to  receive  the  cords,  six 
being  sufficient  for  general  purposes.  At  the  upper  end 
of  the  machine  is  a  table  to  which  a  gauge  is  attached 
for  the  accurate  feeding  of  the  paper.  The  sheets  are 
rocoived  on  the  canvas  band,  which  carries  them  to  the 
ruling-pens  fixed  in  a  slide  formed  of  pieces  of  wood 
united  by  screws.  'When  the  paper  reaches  the  pens  the 
slide  is  lowered,  and  the  sheet,  moving  underneath,  re- 
ceives the  ink  and  tbe  lines  are  formed,  The  pens  are 
made  of  latten  brass  and  are  the  channels  through  which 
the  Ink  is  conveyed  to  the  paper.  They  are  made  in 
pieces,  generally  five  or  six  on  a  piece,  so  that  ruling  of 
various  kinds  can  readily  be  made,  If  the  pens  arranged 
in  pieces  do  not  suit  the  width  of  the  lines  to  be  ruled 
others  should  be  cut  by  the  pen -making  machine.  The 
ink  reservoir  is  a  piece  of  flannel  somewhat  longer  than 
tbe  pons  and  is  slightly  tacked  on  to  the  slide  with  brass 
pins,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  removed,  The  flannel  Is 
supplied  with  ink  by  means  of  a  small  brush.  By  fixing 
separate  pieces  of  flannel  on  to  the  slide  several  colors 
can  be  simultaneously  ruled.  To  get  the  pens  into  work- 
ing order  and  the  lines  regular  a  sheet  of  paper  should  be 
passed  under  the  pens  several  times,  Tho  pens  should 
all  have  a  uniform  pressure  on  the  paper.  If  any  have 
not  sufficient  pressure  they  should  be  pressed  down  gen- 
tly with  the  finger ;  if  all  have  too  much  or  too  little  press- 
ure the  slide  should  be  regulated  accordingly  by  means 
of  the  screw  for  that  purpose.  Should  any  of  the  lines 
appear  thick  the  pens  must  be  closed  with  the  plyers  till 
the  desired  fineness  1s  Obtained.  When  the  lines  appoar 
too  fine  the  pens  should  be  opened  by  passing  a  piece  of 
brass  down  their  groovcB.  To  insure  uniformity  in  rul- 
ing the  lines  care  should  be  taken  in  supplying  the  flan- 
nel with  ink,  too  large  a  quantity  causing  thick  lines  or 
blots,  and  too  small  a  quantity  "missing,"  the  ink  ap- 
pearing here  and  there,  When  the  weather  Is  wet  the 
canvas  becomes  too  tight ;  and  when  dry,  too  slack. 
These  defects  are  remedied  by  means  of  a  screw  attached 
to  the  bottom  canvas  roller.  In  ruling  douhle^top  work 
a  double-stop  slide  is  required.  Tho  pens  for  the  imuer- 
sfcop  should  be  somewhat  shorter  than  those  for  the  up- 
per-stop, Pens  that  have  become  short  from  froquent 
use  will  do  for  this  purpose.  The  undcr-stop  pens  are 
supplied  with  ink  by  means  of  a  small  piece  of  flannel 
nailed  on  to  the  lower  stop  in  the  usual  manner.  A 
triple  slide  can  also  be  used  for  ruling  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  the  double  slide, 

■Rnllng-Machine,  — Tho  apparatus  employed  for 
ruling  purposes. 

RuUo  (Ital.). — A  roller. 

Rulo  (&p.\ — A  roller  covered  with  cloth,  used  for 
taking  proofs. 

Run  Ln  the  Carriage. — To  move  tho  form  carrkge 
or  coffin  under  the  platen  or  cylinder. 

Run  On,— An  intimation  that  a  sentence  is  not  to 
commence  a  fresh  paragraph,  or  chapters  am  not  to  be- 
gin on  a  different  page. 

Run  On  Solid. — To  continue  any  particular  matter 
without  break  or  leads. 
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Run  on  Sorts. — An  extraordinary  demand  for  any 
particular  letter  or  letters  in  composing, 

Run  Out. — To  nil  up  a  line  with  quadrats  ot  loaders ; 
also  to  run  Out  of  aorta,  Or  to  have  a  deficiency  of  them. 

Run  Out  and  Indent. — To  set  matter  the  reverse 
of  ordinary  paragraphs  by  putt  Ins;  the  first  line  full  cut 
and  indenting  the  subsequent  lines. 

Run  Out  the  Carriape,— To  move  back  the  form 
Carriage  or  coffin  from  under  the  pkten  or  cylinder, 

Run  Up. — In  bookbinding,  when  the  buck  lias  n  fillet 
run  from  head  to  tall  without  being  mitered  at  each  band 
it  is  said  to  be  run  up. 

Ron  Up  Color. — To  distribute  ink  and  to  prepare 
for  printing. 

Runic  Characters. — The  letters  used  by  the  peo- 
ples of  Northern  Europe  from  an  early  penod  to  the 
eleventh  century.  Such  letters  have  been  in  use  in  print- 
ing since  1611. 

Runner. — Tho  front  board  used  In  cutting  edges  in 
bookbinding. 

Runners. — 1.  In  press  work,  a  line  of  corks  to  pre- 
vent the  roller  from  depositing  an  excess  of  ink  on  the 
edges  of  the  pages.  In  u  machine,  a  flat  row  of  teeth  for 
working  cog- wheels  in, — Jaeabi.  JJ.  Figures  or  letters 
placed  down  the  length  of  a  pago  to  indicate  the  particu- 
lar number  or  position  of  any  given  line. — Jaem.  This 
expression  Is  Unknown  in  America,, 

Running  Secretary. — A  face  of  type  used  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  was  a  law  Italic 
of  a  very  conventional  type.  It  Is  somewhat  similar  to 
the  French  Lettre  de  Civility 

ILunninpr-Title,— The  words  at  the  head  of  each 
page  of  a  book. 

Run?  In.— Matter  is  said  to  run  in  when  it  makes  less 
than  on  anticipated  quantity, 

HusboII,  Anthony  O.,  a  printer  of  Cincinnati,  was 
born  in  Southington,  Conn.,  on  December  4, 1820.  His 
family  removed  to  Ohio  during  tho  summer  of  1830,  and 
on  March  lfl,  18117,  he  was  apprenticod  in  a  printing- 
office  at  McConnellsvillc,  Morgan  County,  Ohio.  Ins 

employer  gave  up  busi- 
ness and  went  to  work 
in  the  Enquirer  office 

at  Cincinnati,  where  the 
boy  accompanied  him 
and  completed  his  time 
in  1844  He  was  then 
employed  in  the  Delta 
office  in  New  Orleans, 
but  returned  to  Cincin- 
nati in  184$  and  became 
the  foreman  of  the  Com- 
mercial job  office.  Af- 
terwards he  was  in  suc- 
cession the  foreman  of 
tbe  job-rooms  of  the 
Louisville  Courier  and 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
Jiecoming  weary  of  his 
situation  he  concluded 
to  learn  the  river  as  a 
pilot  between  St,  Louis  and  Cincinnati.  This  he  accom- 
plished, and  obtained  his  papers  as  a,  licensed  pilot.  He 
followed  this  business  till  some  time  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  which  so  in. 
iured  his  occupation  that  he  concluded  to  accept  the 
foremanship  of  the  Memphis  Bulletin  job  office.  He 
remained  there  until  the  outbreak  of  the  wax  and  the 
firing  upon  Fort  Sumter  by  the  troops  of  South  Carolina, 
when  he  was  politely  requested  by  a  committee  of  one 
hundred  citizens  to  leave,  which  he  hastened  to  do, 
When  he  arrived  at  Cincinnati  he  entered  the  volunteers 
as  the  captain  of  Company  G,  Sixth  Ohio  Volunteer  In- 
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fantry.  He  was  promoted  to  major  in  1883.  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  regiment,  after  three  years'  service,  he  again 
took  charge  of  the  EnquireMob  office,  which  was  then 
the  best  equipped  in  all  the  west,  doing  a.  great  railroad 
and  show-card  business.  In  January,  1807,  In  Conjunc- 
tion with  Messrs,  Morgan,  Bohineon  and  Armstrong  lie 

Surchascd  the  plant,  and  established  the  firm  of  Russell, 
[organ  si  Co.  Tho  business  has  rapidly  increased.  It 
occupies  two  immense  buildings,  employing  many  hun- 
dred hands  and  doing  ft  very  largo  line  of  theatrical, 
poster,  show-card  and  label  work.  Playing-cards  are 
very  largely  made.  In  February,  18411,  Russell,  Morgan 
<fe  Co,  united  with  some  other  color  and  label  printers  in 
oilier  cities,  forming  the  United  States  Printing  Com- 
pany. Of  this  Mr.  Russell  was  elected  president,  and 
J.  E~  Hinds  of  Brooklyn  vice-president,  Mr.  Russell  was 
elected  a  delegate  from  Cincinnati  to  the  original  meet- 
ing of  the  printers  of  the  United  States  at  Chicago  In 
1887,  and  upon  tho  formation  of  the  United  Ty  potbetoe  he 
was  elected  its  treasurer,  a  position  ho  filled  for  Several 
years, 

Russia. — One  of  the  principal  nations  on  the  globe, 
occupying  a  very  large  part  or  Europe  and  Asia.  Its 
population  in  the  former  grand  division  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  nation  and  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  country  outside  of  Asia.  Many  languages  are 
spoken  in  the  European  part,  but  the  dominating  one  is 
Russian.  Kecentiy  the  literature  of  that  country  has  be- 
come important,  audit  is  now  attracting  much  attention 
in  other  lands.  Printing  has  been  carried  on  fn  Russian 
since  1E17.  A  press  w»b  set  up  in  Moscow  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state  in  1563.  Previous  to  the  cstab  lisbment 
of  the  state  press  books  were  reproduced  by  copyists, 
who  were  practically  uncontrolled  by  the  state.  Thoy 
formed  ft  special  industrial  class,  whose  sole  occupation 
was  copying,  and  were  so  numerous  that  books  were 
plentiful  and  accessible  In  price,  But  the  blunders  com- 
mitted by  these  scribes  were  egregious,  and  often  per- 
verted the  text.  Moreover,  they  frequently  produced 
books  prohibited  by  the  Church.  The  reproduction  of 
heretical  works  was  punished  by  anathema,  and  some- 
times even  by  dcsith.  From  this  point  of  view  govern- 
ment control  served  as  a  check  tc>  these  copyists  and 
neutralized  the  dangerous  part  of  their  work.  The  state 
office  was  originally  attached  to  the  emperor's  establish- 
ment, and  the  printing  was  actually  done  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Muscovite  palace.  But  this  innovation 
was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  Muscovite  police,  and 
society  regarded  it  with  an  unfavorable  eye,  for,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  tradition,  the  copyists'  work  was  much  es- 
teemed and  ranked  immediately  after  ecclesiastical  paint- 
ing. The  copyists,  deprived  of  work  and  knowing  no 
trade,  found  themselves  suddenly  reduced  to  misery  ; 
and  their  animosity  found  expTesslon  in  the  conflagra- 
tion which  broke  nut  in  1665,  and  reduced  to  ashes  the 
institution  they  so  much  abhorred.  Under  the  reign  of 
Peter  I.  a  great  advance  was  made  in  the  art  of  printing 
compared  with  the  previous  century.  In  1707  two  new 
presses,  purchased  in  Holland,  completed  the  Moscow 
printing  establishment.  In  1  Til  an  office  was  organized 
at  St,  Petersburg.  Besides  these  there  was  another  small 
office  at  Moscow,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Peter  the  Great  three  new  presses  were  sot  up  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

Nevertheless,  little  real  progress  was  made  while  print- 
ing waB  the  monopoly  of  the  state.  The  state  offices 
were  by  no  means  punctual  in  the  execution  of  orders  j 
and  high  f  unctionaries  frequently  demanded  books  with- 
out payment.  Moreover,  the  workmen  were  unable  to 
obtain  their  wages  regularly.  But  however  defective 
the  organization  of  the  press  might  bo  when  under  the 
exclusive  management  of  the  state,  no  lack  of  workmen 
was  experienced  when  that  control  ceased  and  the  trade 
was  thrown  open ;  on  the  contrary,  skillful  workmen 
were  very  numerous.  Russia  is  indebted  to  the  Empress 
Catherine  II.  for  the  downfall  of  the  state  monopoly. 
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The  number  of  titles  recorded  in  1888  amounted  to 
7,437,  and  the  total  number  of  copies  printed  to  31,103,- 
37a.  Of  those  5, 318  books  were  in  Russian,  h\  6  in  Polish , 
848  in  Hebrew,  311  in  German,  21 T  in  Lettish,  and  178 
Id  EatlioQiftii.  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  are  the  chief 
literary  towns,  followed  by  Warsaw,  Odessa  and  Riga. 
The  total  number  of  periodicals  was  667,  of  which  493 
wero  printed  in  the  Russian  language,  76  in  Polish,  4©  En 
German,  IS  in  Esthoni&n,  8  in  Lettish  and  7  in  French. 
The  most  of  these  were  printed  in.  St.  Petersburg. 

The  condition  of  the  printer  in  Kussia  h  that  of  the 
workman  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  in  Eng- 
land, although,  of  course,  business  is  carried  on  upon  a 
larger  scale.  Ho  ftscd  salary  is  paid.  In  many  offices 
the  work  is  given  out  by  tho  piece,  and  the  compositor 
puts  in  his  account  for  what  he  thinks  the  job  is  worth, 


tho  preceding  consonant  must  bo  hard ;  88,  short  sound 
of  j ;  39,  no  sound  of  itself,  tout  serves  to  show  that  the 
preceding  consonant  must  be  soft ;  SO,  consonant  j ;  81, 
short  e ;  39,  u  as  In  use  ;  38,  consonantal  y ;  84,  ph ;  35, 
ee !  38,  short  o.  ST  and  36  are  represented  in  printing 
in  Roman  characters  by  e,  There  are  many  accidental 
sounds,  or  those  which  do  not  correspond  to  the  above 
key. 

Tho  letters  which  resemble  cfLeh  other  most  closely  are 
1  and  Hj  or  a  and  d,  Tho  latter  is  closed  at  the  bottom, 
while  tho  former  is  not  closed,  hut  hus  a  crossbar.  9  and 
14,  long  e  and  n,  are  alike,  but  the  crossbar  in  the  former, 
which  is  like  our  H,  is  inclined  from  tho  top  of  the  set 
ond  body  mark  to  the  bottom  of  the  first,  id  and  38,  p 
and  tz,  diHer  only  in  a  queue  or  tail  at  the  bottom,  which 
the  latter  posse&ses.  BS  and  £6,  eh  and  shell ,  differ  hi  the 
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same  way.  Iff  and  34,  o  and  ph,  vary  by  having  the  lat- 
terpossess  a  horizontal  flourish  in  the  centre. 

The  letters  most  used  in  Russian  are  15,  short  o :  fi, 
short  o ;  and  14,  n.  Each  of  these  takes  about  one-eleventh 

Aa  Etf  Be  Yv  Kfl  Ee  Si  33  II  u 
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of  the  lower-case  lettere.  Next  to  them  come  1 ,  n ;  3,  b ; 
9,  long  e ;  18,  S ;  and  ID,  t.  Each  of  these  has  about  one- 
twentieth.   Together  these  letters  constitute  one-half  of 


At  the  end  of  the  month  the  account  ifl  examined,  and  a 
quarter,  sometimes  even  a  half  is  deducted  by  the  over- 
seer. Monthly  payments  are  the  rule.  Hard  workers 
earn  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  a  month,  according  to 
their  industry.  Night  or  Sunday  work  isgonerally  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  twelve  cents  an  hour.  For  piece-work 
there  are  no  fixed  working  hours,  the  average  being  about 
fifteen  per  day. 

The  Russian  alphabet  consists  of  thirty-live  letters, 
which  exist  both  in  the  capitalized  and  the  lower-cose 
form.  Owing  to  the  squareness  of  the  letters  and  the 
fact  that  there  are  few  ascenders  and  descenders,  the 
lower-case  looks  much  like  small  capitals.  Originally 
the  Russian  characters  were  taken  from  the  Grcflh,  many, 
however,  being  (tltered  and  of  some  two  forms  being  con- 
structed which  could  be  used  for  different  letters.  The 
Case  is  a  single  Case,  as  in  Germany,  and  much  Of  the 
type  is  supplied  from  that  land. 

These  characters;  have  no  exact  method  of  being 
changed  over  into  Roman  letters.  Pronunciation  is 
usunally  followed,  which  ifl  thus,  figures  being  used  to 
refer  to  the  alphabet : 

1,  a  as  in  father ;  3,  b ;  8,  v ;  4.  g  j  5,  d ;  8,  consonant 
y  ;  7,  zh  ;  8,  z  :  ft,  ee  ;  10,  ee  ;  11,  k  j  13,  1 ;  18,  m  ;  14,  a  ; 
IS,  o  as  in  stock  ;  lfl,  p  ;  17,  r;  18,  s  ;  19,  t;  30,00;  31,  f  ; 
S3,  ch  as  in  the  German  language ;  33,  tz ;  34,  ch  as  in 
church  ;  35,  ah ;  $6,  a  compound  sound  of  sh  followed 
by  eh ;  37,  no  sound  by  itself,  bat  serves  to  show  that 
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the  lower-case  characters  required  in  any  given  piece  of 
composition. 

Kufseia  leather.— The  genuine  article  U  marie  in 
the  country  whose  name  it  bears,  and  is  generally  of  a 
red  color,  although  it  sometimcg  comes  hi  black,  very 
dark  blue  or  green.  The  Styles  of  binding  in  this  leather 
are  much  the  same  as  in  Turkish  morocco,  the  prices, 
however,  being  about  50  per  cent,  higher,  American 
cowhide  is  now  being  made  so  closely  to  resemble  Rus- 
sian leather  that,  it  would  be  impossible  to  detect  the 
difference  did  it  not  lack  the  lasting  and  pleasant  odor 
emitted  by  the  latter,  the  secret  of  impart&g  which  has 
never  been  discovered  in  this  country. 

R-jthven  Presa  An  iron  hand-press  constructed 

by  Buthven,  a  printer  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century.  The  form  vrm  placed  upon  n.  stationary 
bed,  upon  which  the  frisket  and  tympan  folded.  At  the 
moment  of  impression  tlie  platen,  which  had  before  been 
at  one  side,  was  directly  over  the  form,  having  been 
moved  on  rollers  to  the  proper  place.  The  power  was 
obtained  by  a  lever  moved  bythe  pressman's  left  hand 
and  the  weight  of  his  body.  This  lever  was  a  compound 
one,  moving  the  platen  very  rapidly  at  first,  but  towards 
the  end,  when  it  was  in  a  position  to  exert  its  utmost 
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power,  very  slowly.  The  leverage  was  entirely  beneath 
the  bed,  and  the  top  of  the  platen,  which  was  the  highest 
part  when  the  impression  was  taken,  could  not  have  Deen 
more  than  three  and  a  half  feet  from  the  floor.  It  was 
therefore  very  compact  and  took  little  room,  while  the 
exertion  required  was  small,  as  the  labor  Of  moving  the 
platen  would  be  Blight  compared  with  that  of  moving 
the  bed  and  tympan.  Several  of  these  presses  were  used 
In  this  country. 

Ryan,  John,  a  type-founder  of  Baltimore,  was  bom 
in  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  on  May  6, 1830.  In  early  life 
he  went  to  New  York  city,  where  he  learned  bit)  trade, 
which  waa  then  comparatively  new  on  this  aide  of  the 
water,  He  was  of  the  second  generation  of  men  who 
were  engaged  in  it.  He  remained  in  New  York  for  sev- 
eral years  after  attaining  his  majority,  but  about  1846 
returned  to  Maryland  to  take  employment  with  the 
Lucas  Type-Foundry.  In  1858  he  entered  upon  busi- 
ness for  himself,  which  he  continued  with  success  till 
his  death,  on  May  8, 18B8.  For  many  years  he  was  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Type-Pounders'  Association, 
he  left  a  widow  and  three  daughters,  one  of  the  latter 
afterwards  taking  an  active  part  in  the  management  of 
the  foundry. 
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THE  nineteenth  letter  of  the  alphabet.  The 
lower-case  letter  is  among  the  moat  frequent- 
ly used  consonants,  and  the  capital  is  used  as 
much  as  any  other.  As  a  number  in  Latin 
it  signifies  seven,  It  is  the  common  abbrevi- 
ation for  societas  and  socius  (fellow).  It  is  also  used  in 
some  Catholic  and  Episcopalian  books  for  St. ,  as  8.  Mark. 
S,  3.  stands  for  sanctissimus ;  S.  D.  for  salutem  dixit ; 
S,  P.  D.  for  salutem  plurimam  dixit;  8.  P.  Q,  B.  for 
Senatus  Fopulusque  Romanus, 

Two  forma  of  the  lower-case  letter  are  known.  One 
is  composed  of  two  curves  which  bend  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, the  lower  one  Twlng  considerably'  larger  than  the 
other.  The  other  form  resembles  an  f ,  except  that  the 
bar  near  the  top  does  not  go  completely  across.  It  is 
no  longer  used  except  in  reproductions  of  antique  work. 
In  this  the  rule  is  that  it  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  syl- 
lables, but  not  at  the  ending.  When  two  s's  come  to- 
gether the  ascending  a  Is  employed  for  the  first,  the  other 
being  the  small  8. 

Saint  Louis. — This  city,  the  chief  one  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  was  also  the  first  place  west  of  that  stream 
tn  which  the  art  of  printing  was  practiced.  Settlement 
t>egan  there  in  J764,  and  in  1808  the  first  newspaper  was 
established,  Missouri  not  yet  being  an  organized  terri- 
tory. It  was  entitled  the  Missouri  Gazette,  but  in  1S33 
was  changed  to  the  Missouri  Tit-publican.  This  journal 
is  still  issued.  A  rival  was  printed  in  181 0,  entitled  the 
Emigrant*  From  time  to  time  new  j  ournahl  were  found' 
ed,  and  after  1S10  independent  job  offices.  There  ore 
now  in  that  city  12  daily  newspapers  and  13ft  other  peri- 
odicals. There  are  a  great  number  of  job  offices  and 
lithographic  establishments,  many  bookbmderies  and 
two  type-foundries. 

Sftlem.— This  was  the  third  place  in  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  where  printing  was  carried  on.  It  was 
begun  there  in  1768  by  Samuel  Hall.  Ezekiel  Russell, 
John  Rogers  and  Mary  Crouch  were  other  early  printers. 
At  present  two  daily  papers  and  nine  other  periodicals 
are  printed  in  Salem. 

Samaritan. — A  type  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to 
Hebrew,  The  Roman  Propaganda  had  a  font  of  it  in 
1033.  It  was  also  used  in  printing  a  Pentateuch  in  poly- 
glot at  Paris  in  1645. 

San  Agnfttino  (Sp.). — Nume  given  in  Spain  to  Cicero 
or  twelve-point,  probably  on  account  of  that  typo  having 
drat  been  used  in  an  edition  of  St,  Augustine  s  works. 

Baa  Pranolaoo. — Printing  was  introduced  into  this, 
the  chief  city  of  the  Pacific  slope,  in  the  year  1847,  On 
January  1  of  that  year  Samuel  Brannan  began  the  Cali- 
fornian  Star,  with  Dr.  E.  P.  Jones  as  editor.  It  was  a 
weekly  journal  of  four  pages,  tfl  by  12  inches,  four  col- 
umns to  the  page.  On  May  33  of  the  same  year  the 
CaJifonitsin  also  appeared,  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
the  Star.  The  type  used  on  the  Californkn  was  origi- 
nally Drought  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  contained 
no  w's,  and  tho  compositors  were  in  consequence  com- 
pelled to  use  two  v's  together  where  a  w  was  necessary. 
Both  newspapers  were  suspended  temporarily  soon  after 
gold  was  round,  the  entire  force  going  to  the  fields. 
About  tho  beginning  of  18B0  the  Alia  California,  which 


had  absorbed  the  Star  and  Californian,  appeared  ns  a 
daily  paper.  Many  other  journals  wcro  begun  in  tho 
decade  between  18$)  and  1880,  but  quickly  passed  away. 
One  reason  was  the  great  cost  of  publishing.  Composi- 
tors' wages  were  for  a  long  time  a  dollar  a  thousand  cms, 
and  for  &  brief  period  were  as  high  as  two  dollars  and  a 
half  for  the  same  amount.  Single  copies  of  newspapers 
retailed  at  twenty-five  cents.  Among  the  journals  which 
were  for  a  time  successful,  but  which  were  compelled  to 
cease  publication  during  this  period  was  the  Hferald.  In 
1856  it  was  tho  strongest  of  all  the  daily  papers  in  San 
Francisco.  When  James  King  of  William  was  murdered 
by  the  rowdies  of  that  city,  the  Herald  ridiculed  Uie 
efforts  of  the  Vigilantes,  who  had  determined,  to  put  a 
stop  to  disorderly  proceedings  by  force.  The  leading 
business  men  of  the  city,  almost  in  a  procession,  marched 
to  the  office  of  the  paper  and  discontinued  their  adver- 
tisements and  subscriptions.  The  Herald  was  forced  to 
reduce  its  sise  and  finally  to  close  up.  This  was  the  first 
effectual  boycott  on  an  American  newspaper.  Tho  press 
of  Ban  Francisco  hsvs  been  distinguished  for  its  polyglot 
character.  Daily  papers  were  published  there  twenty 
years  ago  in  French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish,  and 
weekly  journals  in  a  score  of  other  languages,  In  1880 
there  were  published  in  this  city  16  daily  and  98  other 
periodicals.  In  fob  printing  its  work  has  been  meritori- 
ous and  of  late  has  been  large.  There  are  several  book 
publishers,  end  many  bookstores,  but  owing;  to  the  high 
price  of  labor  and  of  commodities  this  city  aid  not  early 
take  the  rank  to  which  its  size  and  position  entitled  it. 
There  are  several  lithographers,  a  number  of  bookbind- 
cries  and  a  few  printers'  supply  men  in  San  Francisco, 
their  stocks  being  obtained  from  the  Atlantic  slope, 
excepting  that  in  type  it  has  long  had  an  agency  for  a 
Scotch  foundry,  It  has  no  competitor  in  printing  upon 
the  Pacific  coast, 

Sanborn,  George  Henry,  manufacturer  of  book- 
binders' machinery,  was  born  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  on 
July  30,  188(1.  His 
father,  Oliver  L. 
Sanborn,  was  a 
well  -  known  pub- 
lisher in  Boston  and 
Portland,  in  the  lat- 
ter city  having  been 
the  publisher  of  the 
Portland  Argus, 
and  in  the  former 
one  having  been  in 
the  publication  of 
books.  George  H, 
Sanborn  began 
learning  both  the  -^/^ 
bookbinding  and 
printing  trades 
when  a  boy  with  his 
father  at  Portland, 
and  became  an  ac- 
complished work- 
man. While  employed  as  a  journeyman  bookbinder  be 
invented  his  Toller  backing-machine,  or  as  it  is  more 
familiarly  known,  tho  edition-backer.  This  was  rapidly 
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introduced  at  home  and  abroad,  Mr.  Sanborn  going  per- 
sonally three  times  to  Europo  on  its  account,  and  obtain- 
ing prizes  for  it  at  three  international  exhibitions.  He 
began  tho  manufacture  of  these  machines  and  others 
Adapted  to  the  use  of  bookbinders  in  Boston,  but  in  1867 
removed  to  New  York,  He  purchased  the  Law  patent 
for  an  automatic  turn-table  trimmer,  eliminated  the  bad 
features  and  added  new  ones,  thug  producing  what  is  now 
known  afl  the  Star  book-trimmer.  His  cutting-machines 
obtained  a  high  reputation.  Circular  sawlng-macuines 
owe  much  to  Mr.  Sanborn's  talent.  In  1891  be  produced 
an  embossing-press  with  heavy  wiought-irourods  shrank 
through  each  side  of  the  arch  and  further  secured  by  nuts 
at  th  e  top.  Among  other  inventions  made  by  him  were 
a  patent  churn,  a  railroad  chair  for  rails,  a  freezor  and  a 
machine  for  separating  iron  from  glass  in  the  manufact- 
ure of  glass.  In  1819  he  established  a  branch  house  in 
Chicago.  After  his  sons  were  of  sufficient  age  he  asso- 
ciated them  with  himself  tn  business  under  the  title  of 
George  H.  Sanborn  &  Bona.  They  still  continue  it  with 
the  same  name,  Hermann  L.  Sanborn  being  in  New  York 
and  George  B.  Sanborn  in  Chicago.  The  death  of  the 
senior  member  was  at  Chicago  on  January  20,  1881, 
Mr.  San  bo  in  was  n  self-made  man,  starting  in  business 
for  himself  when  about  twenty-two  years  old,  and  from 
that  time  until  the  close  of  his  whole  business  career  he 
relied  entirely  upon  his  own  exertions  foT  attaining  his 
marked  success. 

Sands,  9«mTi el,  one  of  the  oldest  printers  in  the 
United  States,  died  in  Baltimore  on  July  38, 1991.  He 
was  in  his  ninety-second  year.  Ho  began  his  appren- 
ticeship in  1811,  and  in  1886  published  tho  Freeman's 
Banner.  He  was  also  the  publisher  of  the  American 
Farmer,  the  earliest  agricultural  paper  in  Maryland,  and 

of  the  American  Chron- 
icle, He  was  for  many 
years  secretary  of  the 
Whig  State  Central 
Committee,  and  during 
the  Civil  War  was  an 
unconditional  Union 
man.  He  was  a  founder 
Of  the  Maryland  Insti- 
tute for  the  Promotion 
of  the  Mechanic  Arts, 
and  was  for  many  years 
its  secretary  and  for 
two  terms  its  presi- 
dent,   During  its  en- 
tire existence  he  was 
also  secretary  of  the 
Maryland  State  Agri- 
cultural Society. 
When  an  apprentice  in 
the  Office  of  tho  Balti 
more  American  in  1814  he  put  Into  type,  fresh  from  the 
author's  hands,  the  song  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
Left  alone  in  the  office  on  account  of  his  youth  while 
the  other  hands  went  into  the  trenches  when  the  British 
made  their  attack  upon  that  city,  he  put  the  poem  into 
print  in  the  shape  of  a  broadside,  which  he  distributed 
throughout  the  city.  His  death  was  due  to  old  age.  He 
retained  his  mental  powers  almost  to  the  last  Says  of 
his  life, 
Sftngiar  (Bp.).— To  indent. 
Sangria  (Sp  J.— Indentation. 
Sans  Serif, ^In  England,  the  type  which  is  here 
called  Gothie.    It  has  no  serifs  and  the  lines  ore  equal 
or  nearly  equal  in  thickness. 

Sanskrit,  also  written  Sanscrit,— The  teamed  an- 
cient language  of  Hindustan,  first  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  European  scholars  about  a  hundred  years  ago. 
It  belongs  to  the  Indo-European  group  of  languages, 
which  Includes  the  Teutonic,  Celtic,  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues,  and  is  of  great  value  Id  exact  study  of  any  of 
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these  languages,  because  its  structure  is  so  perfect  that 
it  Shows  many  of  the  steps  which  have  in  the  course  of 
time  been  obliterated  in  them.  There  are  ten  vowels, 
four  signs  for  diphthongs,  and  thirty-four  consonant 
signs.  To  some  extent  the  vowels  are  placed  over  and 
under  the  consonant  signs, 

BanBpareii  Case--— A  case  with  no  compartments, 
The  term  is  used  in  England,  but  not  in  America. 

Batinaffe  (Ft,), — The  glazing  or  calendering  of  pa- 
per, a  surfacing  effected  by  means  of  rolls  which  exert 
great  pressure,  giving  a  lustre, 

Satinar  (Sp,).— To  calender  or  dry-press  paper. 

Satlner  (Fr.). — To  glaze  or  give  a  lustrous  surface  to 
paper  by  calendering. 

Satz,  der  Glatte  (Ger,), — Plain  composition  <  type 
which  has  been  set  up  ;  In  grammar,  a  sentence. 

Batiniren.  (Ger.). — To  press  paper  between  metal, 
giving  it  what  is  called  a  satin  finish ;  also  the  surface 
given  hy  calendering ;  satinirtes  papier,  calendered  or 
smoothly  rolled  paper. 

Savincre-Galley.— A  receptacle  for  type  which  has 
been  used,  but  of  which  the  whole  or  part  may  again  be 
employed.  It  is  usually  in  this  country  Inclined  at  the 
top,  the  back  being  highest.  The  whole  top  is  some- 
times of  brass,  but  sometimes  of  zinc  and  sometimes  of 
wood.  It  is  divided  by  brass  projections,  against  each 
of  which  type  slightly  inclined  can  rest, 

Sa-ur-BenofreB. — Sawing  machines,  used  (a  book- 
binderies. 

Saur -Block, — A  block  of  wood  in  which. slots  are 
cut,  used  for  sawing  up  furniture  on ;  a  mitre-bo*, 

Sawinp-in. — When  the  back  of  a  book  Is  sawed  for 
the  reception  of  the  cord  in  sewing. 

SamrinjT-MaoliliiB. — A  machine  for  sawing  the 
backs  of  books  quickly. 

SaxOiL — 1.  The  proposed  name  Of  a  size  of  type  of 
which  the  body  shall  equal  two  points.  3.  Another 
name  for  Old  English  or  AkGIo-Saxok,  the  language  of 
England  from  A.  D.  4B0  till  1850,  which  sec. 

Scabbard. — One  form  of  the  word  scale-board,  for- 
merly used  where  leads  are  now  employed. 

Scabby.  ~A  term  applied  to  uneven  and  rotten  color 
in  printing. — JacaH. 

Scaffala  (Ital.). — A  frame  or  stand. 

Scale  of  Friaee. — The  rate  of  wages  paid  to  work- 
men, with  all  of  its  conditions  and  exceptions.  Wltb  the 
exception  of  a  dozen  places  in  Europe,  very  few  printing- 
offices  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century  employed 
more  than  two  or  three  Journeymen  or  half  a  dozen  ap- 
prentices. Work  began  soon  after  daybreak  and  contin- 
ued till  nearly  bedtime.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  the  workmen  Of  London  and  Paris,  the  two  most 
considerable  book-producing  cities  of  the  world,  had  no 
regular  scale.  There  was  an  understanding  about  week- 
ly prices,  and  also  about  the  cost  of  piece-work,  but  this 
was  not  formulated,  and  printers  worked  as  they  pleased, 
The  earliest  scale  in  England  of  which  there  Is  any  ac- 
count is  that  of  London  in  1185,  and  the  next  earliest 
anywhere  that  of  New  York  in  1800.  The  rates  appear 
to  bave  been  in  London  threepence  halfpenny  a  thou- 
sand letters,  brevier  threepence  farthing,  and  English 
fourpence,  Small  type  appears  to  have  been  paid  for 
at  a  less  rate,  as  there  was  less  labor  in  the  make-up  and 
the  justifying.  The  workmen  met  on  April  0,  1785, 
and  agreed  to  ask  the  masters  for  an  advance,  The  lat- 
ter took  the  matter  into  consideration,  and  on  Novem- 
ber SO  assented  to  five  of  the  proposi  turns  submitted  to 
them  by  the  journeymen  and  dissented  from  three,  The 
average  then  paid,  turning  it  into  American  money  and 
measure,  was  sixteen  cents  a  thousand  ems,  and  it  was 
advanced  to  eighteen  cents.  The  em  and  en  quadrats  at 
the  beginnings  and  ends  of  linos  were  not  to  oe  counted 
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id  the  width,  These  blanks  were  thus  put  there  because 
leads  vrere  of  wrong  measures.  A  000k  might  be  nine- 
teen ems  "wide,  while  the  nearest  lead  would  he  twenty 
ems.  Such  leads  were  accordingly  used  and  the  matter 
was  indented  enough  to  make  the  face  appear  right. 
Fivepenoe  was  to  be  paid  on  foreign  languages  and  on 
dictionaries  in  two  languages.  In  1793  the  scale  was 
altered  so  that  head  and  foot  lines,  which  before  bad 
been  set  hy  the  compositor  without  compensation,  should 
he  charged  for,  and  the  full  width  of  the  Hue,  or  the  length 
of  the  lead,  should  also  he  counted.  In  1795  all  type 
larger  than  English,  it  was  agreed,  should  he  chargea  for 
as  English.  In  1800  three  farthings  per  thousand  Were 
added.  Time-work  was  then  fivepenoe  per  hour.  In 
1805  a  general  readjustment  of  the  scale  took  place,  there 
being  twenty-seven  articles  or  definitions,  but  no  advance 
of  any  moment  Nonpareil  was  to  be  sixpence  farthing 
and  pearl  eightpence,  while  the  regular  run  of  work  was 
fivepenoe  farthing.  In  1810  a  distinction  was  made  far 
the  first  between  leaded  and  solid  work  the  latter  being 
worth  a  farthing  more.  In  1316  reprint  was  lessened 
three  farthings.  Changes  have  frequently  been  made 
since,  each  year  the  clauses  becoming  more  definite, 

About  the  year  1800  a  scale  was  formed  in  New  York. 
It  represents  a  higher  rate  than  was  then  paid,  but  is 
curious  as  showing  the  low  rates  of  wages  acid  the  ab- 
sence of  complexity.  It  is  given  here  entire,  as  it  has 
not  been  reprinted  slnee  that  time : 

COMPOSITION. 

I.  That  works  done  In  common  matter  be  paid  for  by  ln's,  at 
the  rate  of  S3  cents  pet  WOO  (except  such  as  are  hereafter  provid- 
ed fori,  and  when  a  numlwr  of  m's  over  even  thousands  occur  In 
a  Sheet,  should  they  be  Wen  500,  th«  oM  m'S  to  bs  snpprftwed 
In  the  oTwgs  s  bqt  should  the  odd  m*e  tx>  goo  or  upwards,  to  be 
charged,  an  additional  thousand. 

S,  That  All  side,  bottom  or  In-ont  notes  l>e  each  of  them, 
whether  ooeumtog  together  or  ad»a(M*iF,  pai4  f°r  at  tbe  rite  of 
Sfi  OyntS  per  sheet;  and  ehonhl  thoy  exceed  what  la  considered 
as  moderate  tho  piles  ehall  be  struck  by  tbo  Journey  men  of  the 
office  and  the  employer.  No  charge,  however,  to  be  made  for 
bottom  or  in-out  notes  unless  they,  in  the  course  of  the  work, 
exceed  half  a.  page;  and  should  there  he  upwards  of  that  quan- 
tity, though  the  number  of  volumes  be  wrer  so  numerous,  every 
volume  shall  be  paid  for  at  tbe  BairiH  rata.  The  width  of  stde- 
notes  always  to  he  Included  In  tho  text, 

S,  That  worts  done  on  type  less  than  hrevJer,  jf  common  mat- 
ter, he  paid  at  cents  per  ICKMJ  m*s. 

4.  That  all  works  done  in  columns  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  1000 
Hi's  per  sheet  for  every  column  after  the  first  (except  double  or 
treble  folio  or  qnarto)  In  addition  to  the  common  charge ;  and 
when  any  work  shall  he  much  mixed  with  Italic  there  shall  he  an 
additional  ohaifre,  oeoordlnfr  to  the  trouble. 

E>.  That  worts  done  hi  a  different  language  from  tho  English 
(though  oommou  type)  be  paid  81  eents  per  1000  for  brevier  or 
upwards,  and  SfJi  from  brevier  downwards. 

«.  That  if  ft  quantity  of  Hebrew,  i.wouic  or  other  dead  chH&otor 
shall  he  intermixed  in  a  work,  so  as  to  bo  truubiosume  to  tbe 
compositor,  tbero  shall  h*  additional  charge,  According  to  tbe 
trouble ;  and  works  dome  in  either  of  the  abovo  characters  shall 
be  Pftti  double. 

7.  That  making  np  a  set  of  furniture  for  a  work  of  five  sheets 
or  under  be  paid  36  cent  a. 

&  That  works  done  partly  In  figures  and  partly  plain,  such  as 
arithmetical  works,  £o.,  he  paid  one-half  in  addition ;  and.  all 
rule  and  figure  work  be  paid  double. 

9.  That  ruled  sale  cataloKJies,  As.,  be  paid  one-half  extra. 

10.  That  broadsides  he  paid  one-third  fn  addition  to  what  they 
amount  to  by  mD. 

II.  That  ah  jobs  (not  otherwise  herein  provided  for;  done  on 
English  or  larger  type  he  paid  KS  cents  per  low :  all  letter  larger 
than  English  to  be  calculated  as  English ;  and  those  on  a  smaller 
type  II  oanta  per  1000, 

IS),  That  all  time  lost  by  alteration  or  otherwise  he  paid  at  tbe 
rate  of  JH£  cents  per  hour. 

18.  That  head  and  direction  Hues  (the  blank  after  the  running 
title  included)  be  calculated  In  the  text :  and  that  when  there 
shall  he  a  blank-line  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  and  no  direction, 
tbe  same  shall  be  calculated  in  the  text. 

14.  That  casino;  or  distributing  letter  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
16^4  oentA  per  hour. 

15.  That  all  algebraical  works,  or  those  where  characters  of 
music  are  the  principal  part  of  the  same,  be  paid  double  the 
price  of  common  work;  and  all  works  comprising  physical, 
astronomical  or  other  signs  be  paid  for  at  a  medium  to  Be  struck 
by  the  Jourtieyman  and  employer. 

le.  That  journeyman,  employed  in  a  hook  office,  shall  re- 
ceive less  that!  seven  dollar*  a  week  for  his  servlcta :  nor  those 
on  daily  papers  a  leas  sum  than  eight  dollars. 


PEEH  SWOBS. 

1.  Tbat  all  work  dene  on  brevier  or  larger  type,  on  medium  or 
Bmallerpaper.be  paid  31  cents  per  token ;  If  on  mbiinn  or  smaller 
type,  87>i  cents  per  token;  and  if  on  royal  or  supar-royal  paper, 
on  brevier  or  larger  type,  &!%  cents ;  on  minion  or  smaller  type, 
SO  cents  per  token. 

K.  That  jobs,  folio,  quarto,  &c.,  of  £00  or  under,  be  paid  SI  cents ; 
those  of  a  larger  number,  IBM  cents  per  100. 

3.  That  cards,  if  100  or  under,  he  paid  35  cents;  any  other  naok 
or  packs  at       cents  per  pack. 

4.  That  broadsides  on  demy  or  smaller  paper  he  paid  SI  cents 
per  token  or  Under;  and  on  medium,  royal  or  super-royal,  GT}j 
cents:  and  on  elephant  or  Imperial,  W  centfl. 

5.  That  parchment  lobs,  not  exceeding  tbe  size  of  half-a-sheet 
of  demy,  he  said,  it  ion  or  under,  31  cents ;  and  if  a  larcer  num- 
ber. S3  cents  i>er  iqo;  If  abo*e  that  sise,  ofl  cento  per  i0o«r  under; 
ana  If  ft  larger  number,  ifW  cents  w  106, 

6.  Thatflu  cents  he  paid  for  putting  on  a  parchment  or  a  linen 
tympan, 

T.  That  if  st  anytime  ft  shan  bo  requisite  to  take  down  &  press, 
or  any  part  thereof,  an  allowance  of  lot£  cents  per-  hour  shall  he 
made  to  e&eh  pressniftn  employed  at  It  during  tbo  time  they  shall 
be  prevented  from  proceeding  in  their  regular  work. 

E.  That  If  n  boy  be  put  to  press  to  be  regularly  brought  up, 
there  shall  be  an  allowance  or  half  the  boy's  earnings  ror  six 
months  to  the  pressman  who  snail  have  charge  of  him.  When 
tbe  Journeyman  is  employed  by  the  week  an  additional  dollar 
each  week  for  six  months. 

S.  That  if  a.  pressman  shall  be  obliged  to  TS.it  his  form  before  It 
la  finished,  he  shall  be  allowed  for  the  game  mi  cents. 

10.  Tbat  no  journeyman  working  at  press  on  a  dally  paper 
shall  recetva  a  less  sum  than  eight  dollars  for  his  weekly  ser- 
vices. That  sum  to  he  raised  according  to  the  trouble. 

Based  upon  tbe  two  scabs  of  New  York  and  London, 
every  considerable  town  Where  the  English  language  is 
spoken  has  now  a  regular  tariff  of  prices,  some  of  them 
covering  many  particulars.  Tho  morning  newspaper 
rate,  is  tho  highest,  the  evening  newspapers  and  the 
weekly  newspapers  coming  nest.  The  book-scale  is  the 
lowest  everywhere,  although  a  book,  compositor  cannot 
set  more  than  three-quarters  as  much  as  a  compositor  on 
a  daily  newspaper,  each  being  alike  in  capacity. 

It  appears  in  forming  a  scale  that  the  oasiest  work 
should  he  paid  for  at  the  lowest  price  and  the  most  diffi- 
cult should  receive  the  highest.  It  is  therefore  inequit- 
able to  give  tho  same  price  for  manuscript  and  reprint, 
leaded  and  solid.  Difficult  work  is  given  to  good  com- 
positors, for  they  alone  can  do  it,  and  consequently  the 
easiest  work  goes  to  the  poorest  journeyman.   If  all 
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matter  is  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  this  is  in  effect  Im- 
posing- a  flue  upon  the  good  workman  for  having  learned 
his  trade  well  and  gives  a  honus  to  the  poor  workman 
because  he  has  not  learned  his  trade  and  is  an  ignoramus. 
Another  consideration  applies  to  good  copy.  It  can  be 
set  anywhere,  and  consequently  the  employer  in  large 
cities  is  liable  to  have  it  hid  away  from  him  by  small 
towns  ■where  living  is  cheap  and  where  hands  &Te  easily 
satisfied,  It  seems  abstractly  that  manuscript  ought  to 
be  worth  about  80  per  cent,  more  than  reprint,  as  it  ia 
more  tedious,  requires  greater  skil]  to  read  it,  and  the 
office  is  more  delayed  on  proof,   Matter  leaded  with  a 
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six-to-pica  lead  on  typo  brevier  size  and  above,  and  with 
seven  or  eight  to  pica  on  the  smaller  sizes,  certainly  gives 
the  men  15  per  cent,  advantage  over  work  on  solid  mat- 
ter. There  is,  too,  as  HansaTd  points  out,  a  third  kind 
of  copy,  which  is  reprint  with  alterations.  The  measure 
la  different ;  the  punctuation  and  capitalizing  are  to  be 
remodeled,  and  other  minor  changes  are  to  be  made. 
This  is  worth  6  per  coat,  moro  thun  plain  reprint,  lino 
for  lino,  or  at  least  with  no  alteration.  A  table  therefore 
might  be  constructed,  as  in  the  preceding  page,  showing 
a  scalo  as  it  should  be,  with  a  basis  of  exact  reprint  at 
28, 30, 88,  88  and  40  cents  a  thousand  ems,  which  would 
more  accurately  show  what  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  work- 
men than  any  scale  now  does. 

By  this  scale  he  who  Snows  little  would  earn  little, 
while  he  who  is  skillful  would  obtain  the  best  wages, 

The  scales  of  the  earlier  years  were  mostly  the  result 
Of  conferences  between  the  workmen  and  their  employ- 
ers. Of  late  they  have  been  made  by  the  journeymen 
alone.  If  these  were  material  advances  and  the  employ- 
ers felt  strong  enough  thoy  frequently  refused  to  pay, 
and  a  strike  occurred,  sometimes  being  decided  one  way 
and  sometimes  the  other.  If  the  changes  were  Small  the 
proprietors  usually  concurred. 

Scale -Board.— Very  thin  strips  of  wooden  furniture 
used  for  obtaining  close  register  in  printing. — Jaeobi.  In 
Moron's  time,  two  hundred  years  ago,  it  Was  thin  sheet 
iron.  The  compositor  cut  it  quadrat  nigh  to  the  length 
desired.  It  was  sold  by  the  ironmongers  in  bundles. 
The  employment  was  for  the  same  purpose  that  loads 
are  now  used,  In  1840,  as  we  learn  from  Savage,  it  was 
seldom  employed,  except  in  forms  next  to  the  crosses,  to 
facilitate  the  making  of  register  at  press  and  in  making 
margin  uniform.  It  has  not  been  employed  in  America, 
within  the  last  sixty  years,  as  reglets  and  leads  are  much 
more  available. 

So»le  Prices — Specific  prices  adjusted  to  the  rec- 
ognised scale  as  agreed  to  by  employers  and  employed, 
varying  according  to  locality. 

SoftndtnaTtim,— A  printing-machine  with  a  single 
cylinder,  introduced  many  years  ago  into  England  by 
the  inventor,  a  Scandinavian. 


Scares  SortB. — Any  particular  letter  or  letters  In 
great  demand  through  a  run  on  sorts. 

Schamloro  (Ger.)- — The  joints. 

Schedule. — With  a  book  compositor,  a  list  passed 
with  the  make-up,  containing  folios  on  which  the  com- 
positor marks  his  name  opposite  the  pages  set  by  him, 
With  a  copy-cutter  on,  a  daily  paper,  the  list  of  articles 
which  have  passed  through  tits  hands.  With  an  editor, 
the  approximated  list  of  the  articles  which  will  appear  in 
nest  day's  paper,  with  their  probable  length.  The  City 
editor  also  keeps  one  for  his  department,  and  his  scbed- 
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ule  is  cut  down  when  ho  is  told  that  he  cannot  have  as 
much  space  as  ho  had  expected. 

Schets  (Ger.). — Shears, 

Sohlefatega  (Gei.).— Beveled  furniture. 

ScMfT  (Ger.).— The  galley. 

SchlffHBiHige  (Ger.).— The  slice  or  tongue  of  a  slice- 
galley. 

SoMagwort  (Ger.). — Catchword ;  the  main  word  in 
the  title  of  a  book,  by  which  it  is  catalogued. 

HchileaBen  (Ger.). — To  lock  up  a  form. 

Schllesaplatte  (Ger.).— The  imposing-stone. 

Sohiniitatltel  (Ger.). — The  bastard  title ;  the  outer 
title  or  cover  title. 

Sc-.luueideiL  Sicli  (Ger,).— To  bite,  to  cut. 

Schnltt  (Ger.).— Cut ;  edges  j  the  finish  of  the  three 
cut  sides  of  a  book,  such  as  marbled,  comb  marble,  dot- 
ted, sprinkled,  gilt  edged ;  weisser  Schuitt  is  the  natural 
color  of  the  paper ;  the  mark  left  by  the  graver. 

Sclmittllxki©  (Ger.),— The  cutoff  lino,  the  dividing 
line. 

Sclioeffer,  Peter,  one  of  the  three  persons  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  Inventors  of  printing,  was  born 
at  Geittshelm,  a  little  village  situated  on  the  Rhine,  near 
Mentz,  about  the  year  1430.  While  still  a  very  young 
man  he  was  employed  as  a  Copyist  in  Paris.  He  was  In 
the  employment  of 
Gutenberg  at  Mentz 
for  some  time,  and 
after  Fust  took  pos- 
session of  the  print- 
ing-office he  conduct- 
ed It  with  much  skill. 
His  fust  known  book 
was  the  Psalter  of 
1457,  a  folio  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy- 
five  leaves,  nested  to- 
gether by  tens,  The 
pages  are  about  8  by 
1%  inches,  the  type 
employed  being  In  the 
Psalms  double  para- 
gon and  the  connect- 
ing text  double  great 
primer.  It  has  many 
initial  letters,  which 

are  of  unusually  large  stae  and  are  colored,  Only  seven 
copies  are  now  known  to  exist,  which  are  on  veil  inn.  One 
of  these  was  for  sale  in  New  York  a  few  years  ago.  The 
price  asked  was  $38,350.  It  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
finest  work  issued  from  the  early  press.  Two  years  later 
the  Rationale  Dur&ndl  was  published,  and  in  3.460  the 
Constitutions  of  Pope  Clement  V,  The  capture  of  Mentz 
in  1463  stopped  the  press  of  Fust  and  Sdioefter,  no  hook 
being  known  which  was  issued  by  them  during  the  nest 
two  years.  Fust  died  in  14ft»,  and  Schocffcr  took  his 
place  as  the  head  of  the  printing-house ;  he  was  a  skill- 
mi  business  man  and  established  agencies  for  the  sale  of 
his  books  and  those  of  others  at  Lubeck  and  Frankfort. 
During  his  latter  years  he  was  made  a  judge,  hut  still 
carried  on  printing,  although  with  lessened  energy,  till 
his  death,  about  the  year  1508.  It  appears  that  he  was 
the  inventor  of  leads ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  as  has  often 
been  alleged,  that  he  was  the  one  who  perfected  the  new 
art,  succeeding  Gutenberg.  His  greatest  achievement 
was  the  Psalter,  probably  begun  by  Gutenberg.  In  no 
later  book  does  he  appear  to  have  equaled  this,  produc- 
tion, either  inpresswork  or  in  type-cutting.  He  was  a 
son-in-law  of  Fust, 

Soricmdruck  (Gct.). — The  fair  impression;  the  first 
side  of  a  sheet. 

Sohlanbe  (Ger.),— The  screw. 
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9ohrau.henzi.Hher  (Ger.), — The  turnscrew,  the 
screwdriver. 

SolvretbBOh.rift  (Got.).— Script  type. 

Sohiift  (Ger,). — Type;  eiti  Guss  Schrift,  a  font  of 
type. 

Schriftfaoh  (Ger.). — Box  of  a  cms. 
SclurlftgieBaer  (Ger.).— Type-founder. 
Sotiri/tgieSSerel  (Ger.).— Type-foundry. 
8chTirtka*teTi  (Ger,),— The  esse, 
Schiiftkegel  (Ger.).— Tie  body  of  a  type. 
8  chr  1  ftin & trl so  (Ger.).— The  matrix. 
aohtlftuietaU  (Got.).— Type  metal. 
8ohxlftprobe  (Ger,), — Specimen  sheet  or  book  of 
types. 

Schriftschnelder  (Ger.).--Letter-cutter. 

BchxlftBetaer  (Ger.). — Compositor, 

SchrlftBWller  (Ger.). — Author,  ■writer. 

BohxiftBtuok  (Ger.). — A  handful  of  type,  tied  up. 

Sahriftaettel  (Ger,).— The  bill  of  type;  the  type 
named  by  quantities  and  In  due  proportions. 

Sohw&mm  (Ger.).— Sponge. 

SdhKk'eiz^rclegeii  (Ger.).— Literally,  Swiss  sword 
(a  handy  weapon  ■which  is  sharpened  on  the  two  edges). 
In  a  printing-office,  one  who  can  work  either  at  press  Or 
ease. 

SoomposiEione  (Ttal.). — Distribution, 
Scoring  -Machine. — \  mechanical  apparatus  for 
flooring  cards,  to  allow  of  folding  without  breaking. 

8corLrj.g-HrU.le. — A  rule  a  little  higher  than  type, 
preferably  made  of  steel,  so  that  it  shall  cut  into  a  card. 
The  name  Is  English, 

Scotland. — Printing  has  been  carried  on  in  Scotland 
since  1507  or  1508,  when  Walter  Chcpnmn  and  And  row 
My  liar  began  business  in  Edinburgh.  Thoy  were  fol- 
lowed by  others  named  under  Edinburgh  (which  seel, 
the  number  increasing,  until  in  1779,  as  stated  by  Arnot, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven  printing-offices 
in  that  city .  The  art  was  introduced  into  Glasgow  in  1680 
by  George  Anderson,  who  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Saun- 
ders in  1661.  In  1740  Robert  Foulis,  famed  for  his  cor- 
rectness and  the  beauty  of  his  impressions,  began  there. 
Newspapers  were  first  printed  in  Leith  in  1661,  Edin- 
burgh in  1655,  Glasgow  in  1713,  Aberdeen  in  1748,  Kelso 
in  1707,  and  Greenock  in  170fl.  Circulations  were  for- 
merly very  small.  It  was  thought  wonderful  that  the 
edition  of  a  Glasgow  newspaper  containing  an  account 
of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  published  as  soon  after  as 
the  details  could  be  obtained,  should  mount  up  to  3,122 
copioB.  The  oldest  existing  paper  is  the  Edinburgh  Ga- 
zatto,  which  began  in  1699.  Of  the  183  papers  in  exist- 
ence in  1968  only  5  dated  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  and  75  were  begun  in  1850  or  afterwards.  Out 
of  the  133, 11  were  daily.  At  the  present  day  much  print- 
ing is  executed  in  Scotland.  Tho  industry  and  energy 
of  Its  people  and  their  general  education  hare  made  this 
country  remarkable  in  this  respect.  Edinburgh  in  quan- 
tity of  printing  probably  does  not  fall  below  any  cities  in 
the  world  except  London,  Paris,  New  York,  Berlin,  Letp- 
sic,  Vienna,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia.  It  probably  ex- 
ceeds Lyons,  Amsterdam,  St.  Petersburg,  Boston  or 
Copenhagen.  Immense  Capital  is  employed  in  this  line. 
Glasgow  and  many  smaller  towns  do  a  great  deal  of 
work,  both  on  Scotch  and  English  orders.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  work  is  good.  Wages  are  low,  judged  by 
American  standards,  In  Edinburgh  the  weekly  stipend 
of  a  compositor  is  30  shillings ;  Glasgow,  83  shillings 
and  6  pence ;  Paisley  the  same ;  Inverness,  2fl  shillings ; 
Duabartou,  30  shillings ;  Dundee,  26  shillings ;  Dun- 
fermline, S5  Shillings ;  and  Ayr,  86  Shillings.  The  num- 
ber of  hours  will  average  fifty-four. 


W\XTEJI  SCOTT. 


Soott,  Walter,  a  press-builder  of  Plainfield,  N,  J., 
was  born  in  Scotland  on  May  S3, 1844.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Ayr  Academy,  studied  theoretical  and  applied 
mechanics,  and  learned  the  machinist's  trade.  In  1869 
lie  came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  in  Chicago.  He 
was  employed  in  several 
printing-offices  in  that 
Capacity,  and  finally  in 
the  office  of  the  Inter 
Ocean.  Hero  his  abili- 
ties wore  shown  in  vari- 
ous improvements  in 
the  pressroom,  and  after 
a  tune  he  became  the 
foreman  of  the  press- 
room. While  there  he 
invented  a  press  which 
was  put  Into  use  on  that 
paper,  and  he  proposed 
other  novelties.  This 
was  in  1813.  In  1884 
he  found  it  necessary  to 
erect  works  at  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  and  the 
business  has  since  then 
been  carried  on  there. 

Mr.  Scott  Is  Still  applying  himself  to  now  inventions, 
his  list  of  patents  now  reaching  about  one  hundred. 

Scott  Presses  The  presses  manufactured  atPlaln- 

fleld,  N.  J.,  by  Walter  Bcott  &  Co.  They  embrace  a 
multitude  of  Styles  and  ideas.  Prominent  among  them 
are  web  presses,  printing,  cutting  and  folding  From  a 
reel  of  paper. 

Scrape  TJp,— To  clean  a  roller  by  scraping  off  the 
coat  of  protecting  ink. 

Scratch  Comma. — A  sign  thus,  /,  used  in  old  docu- 
ments and  reprints.  It  is  now  used  as  a  shilling  mark. 
This  was  ono  of  the  earliest  marks  of  punctuation,  and 
was  retained  in  uso  by  the  Dutch  printers  in  some  work 
until  very  lately. 

Scratched  PlgTires.— These  are  used  in  division 
to  represent  the  dividing  and  divided  figures  as  having 
been  used.   They  are  thus  represented : 

Dotted  figures  are  used  for  the  same  purpose,  Thoy  are 
also  called  canceled  figures. 

Screw  Cbaaes. — Chases  mostly  used  for  newspaper 
work,  fitted  with  screws  to  obviate  the  use  of  wooden 
quoins.  They  are  also  used  on  a  Job  press  to  allow  a 
larger  form  to  be  printed. 

He  row  Composing  -  Stick,  —  The  old-fashioned 
composing-stick,  which  is  fastened  by  means  of  a  screw 
with  a  slotted  head. 

Screw  Hammer.— A  tool  with  a  screw  attached  to 
the  claw,  whereby  it  can  be  used  as  a  spanner  or  wrench 
to  any  width  up  to  a  certain  point. 

Screw  Quoins. — A  term  for  the  screw  substitutes 
for  wooden  quoins. 

BoriniuTii. — Iu  ancient  Borne,  a  large  Case  in  which 
manuscripts  were  contained. 

Script. — Under  this  title  a  large  number  of  faces  are 
comprised.  They  arc  all  designed  to  imitate  handwrit- 
ing, and  differ  very  much.  They  are  in  capitals  and  lower 
case  alone,  emphasis  being  given  either  by  justifying  in 
some  other  letter  or  by  drawing  a  line  beneath .  In  many 
forma  there  is  a  double  set  of  capitals,  one  more  ornate 
than  the  other,  and  nearly  all  have  Initial  or  ending  let- 
ters anil  flourishes,  designed  to  work  in  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  characters.  In  1815  Didnt  contrived  a  script 
on  a  leaning  body,  bo  as  to  mako  the  joinings  more  per- 
fect and  to  give  a  better  shape  to  the  letters ;  but  this 
form  has  been  nearly  abandoned.   The  great  difficulty 
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In  cutting  script  has  been  to  make  the  Hues  of  one  letter 
join  to  those  of  the  nest.  These  lines  are  always  light, 
but  the  task  is  filled  with  difficulty,  and  this  and  the 
trouble  of  forming  truo  ovals  aud  curves  make  the  en- 
graving of  a  set  of  characters  of  this  kind  more  expen- 
sive than  any  other.  The  largest  script  now  made  is 
eight-line  pica,  and  it  descends  from  that  to  long  primer. 
It  is  impossible  with  a  true  script  to  get  many  words  on 
a  page.  The  type  is  goncrally  very  tender,  arid  the  pop- 
ular taste  does  not  now  favor  scripts  when  other  type 
can  he  used.  It  is  therefore  a  waste  of  money  in  a  small 
office  to  provide  many  script  faces,  as  nearly  all  tliat  ia 
required  is  some  law  Italic  or  similarly  inclined  face. 
Scripts  have  been  regularly  used  in  printing-offices  since 
About  1648,  and  before  that  date  there  are  examples. 

SorlptoriaJ, — A  type  made  in  1700  which  was  mid- 
way botwoon  a  script  oud  an  Italic. 

Scriptorium. — The  room  In  an  fthbey  or  monastery 
la  which  the  monks  in  the  Middle  Ages  did  tiwlr  copy- 
ing and  binding. 

Sorlptaral  Allnsiona. — The  Bible  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  a  source  of  information  in  regard  to  the  an- 
cient methods  of  engraving,  preserving  records,  making 
books,  &c.  Below  will  be  found  gome  of  its  most  strik- 
ing allusions  to  such  topics : 

And  he  eald,  Wtmt  plofigo  shall  J  five  tfcee  f  And  she  said, 
Thy  Bignet.  and  thy  lirajaelsts,  ftnd  tt»7  Htaff  that  Is  m  tttne 
band  —  fffSMSl*.  ijuclii,  18. 

So  She  wrote  )«tWrH  In  Ah&b1S  name,  and  sealed  thsm  with  ms 
Seal.— 1  Kibtt»i  S, 

AD4  beeans*  of  till  this  we  m&fce  a  sure  covenant  and  write  It ; 
and  OUT  princes,  Invites,  and  priests,  seal  unto  it^N&istnlaA, 

*ih  the  »H4  Of  Kir*  Ahasuerus  was  It  written,  and  lealedwfth 
the  king's  tint,— Estfijr .  Hi,  l& 

And  a  stuns  ytsA  bruiiihi,  and  laid  upon  the  niouth  of  the  den : 
and  the  king  sttfjed  It  with  his  own  signet,  and  with  the  signer. 
Of  his  lords ;  that  the  purpose  might  not  be  changed  concerning 
Dante] .— Danid,  vl,  It. 

With  the  war&  of  an  eiiffraver  In  stone,  like  the  engravings  of 
a  signet,  shalt  thou  engrave  the  two  stones  with  the  names  of  the 
ohUdren  of  Israel :  then  shalt  make  them  to  be  set  In  onohes  or 
gold.— Etcndue,  syviil,  11. 

And  further,  by  these,  my  son,  he  admonished :  of  making 
many  books  there  in  no  end ;  and  much  study  is  a  weariness  or 
the  flesh.— ICixUHastm,  lit,  12, 

Then  Darius  the  line  made  a  dueree,  and  msareli  was  made  in 
the  house  of  the  rolls,  where  the  treasures  were  laid  np  In  Bab- 
ylon. And  there  was  found  at  AchmeUia,  tn  the  palace  that  is 
In  the  prOTinue  of  the  Medea,  a  roll,  and  therein  was  a  record 
thus  written,— vi,  1-3, 

The  paper-reeds  br  the  brooks,  by  the  mouth  of  the  bronks, 
and  every  thins  sown  by  the  brocks,  shall  wither,  be  driven 
away,  *na  he  no  more.— ImiaA,  six,  7. 

Having  many  things  to  write  unto  you,  I  would  not  write  with 
paper  and  Ink :  but  1  trust  to  oomeunto  you,  and.  speak  face  to 
faoo,— B  John,  12. 

Oh  that  my  words  were  now  written  t  oh  that  they  were 
printed  In  a  hook  1  That  they  were  graven  with  an  Iron  pen  and 
lead  in  the  rook  forever  t — Job,  lis,  SB-Si. 

Oh  that  one  would  hear  me  1  behold,  my  desire  is,  that  the 
Almighty  would  answer  me,  and  that  mine  adversary  hod  writ' 
ten  a Tbook.— J<&,  xxxl,  35. 

The  sin  of  Judan  is  written  with  a  pen  of  Iron,  and  with  the 
point  of  a  diamond  :  It  Is  graven  upon  the  table  of  their  heart, 
and  upon  the  hornft  of  your  altars,— ?wiftn&«A,  svll,  1. 

Serittura  IilterUnaH.rO  (Ital,),—  Composition  done 
In  one  language  with  the  translation  of  each  word  imme- 
diately below  it, 

30011140-1*1161  TvpeB,— Typos  the  shanks  of  which 
have  been  cast  in  a  quadrilateral  mold,  and  the  faces  en- 
graved by  hand  afterwards.  This  is  Mr.  Heed's  state- 
ment of  Meerman's  theory,  with  which  he  does  not  agree. 
It  seems  hardly  possible  that  type  were  ever  made  thus, 
as  the  expense  would  be  too  great, 

Seoante  (8p,). — Drier ;  tinta  tie  mueho  secantc, 
quick-drying  ink. 

Sechazehner  (Ger,).— A  form  of  stoeens.  Liter- 
ally, a  slicteener. 

Second  at  Frees. — At  hand-press,  the  partner  who 
subordinates  himself  to  the  first  or  leading  hand. 

Second  Form- — In  sheet-work,  the  Second  side  in 
printing.    The  first  side  is  wbite  paper. 


Seconds  Mark. — A  double  acute  accent  is  used  for 
this  purpose,  thus : 

Secretary. — The  name  of  several  kinds  of  type. 
The  historical  Secretary  was  the  manuscript  hand  em- 
ployed by  the  English  and  Burgundhtu  scribes  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Caston  used  it  in  many  of  his  works. 
It  is  also  known  aa  the  gros-baturdc. 

Section,— A  section  consists  of  two  or  more  sheets 
folded  together  so  that  one  leaf  will  be  within  another, 
as  sheets  of  folded  letter-paper  ore  nested.  If  five  quar- 
ter quires  of  letter-paper  were  sewed  together  and  bound 
the  book  bo  bound,  iu  binders'  phrase,  would  nave  Ave 
sections. — Be  Yirvn&. 

Sectional  Type. — Type  made  in  two  or  more  parts, 
each  cut  off  squarely,  so  that  lines  of  smaller  type  can 
he  sot  between,  the  upper  and  lower  sections,  A  St. 
Louis  foundry  shows  several  varieties. 

Section  Mark. — A  reference  mark  for  foot-notes, 
thus :  g.  It  la  used  also  to  mark  divisions  in  a  chapter 
more  important,  than  a  paragraph  or  verse. 

Segnatuia  (Ital.).— Signature. 

Segni  dl  Oorrezlone  (Ital.). — Marks  of  correction. 

Se^nl  Dlvei"6l  (Ital,).— Peculiar  marks,  such  as 
these  in  astronomy,  algebra  and  medicine. 

Beidenp&pier  (Ger.).  — Tissue  paper.  A  fine,  glossy 
quality  Is  used,  to  protect  copperplates  from  friction,  &c. 

Seite  (Ger.). — A  page. 

Seltenaahl  (Ger.). — The  folio,  the  page  number. 

Selected  Parchment*. — Picked  parchments  — 
those  used  for  writing  purposes. 

Selected  Velluzna, — Picked  vellum  a — those  used 
for  writing  purposes, 

Bolen otype. — A  fantastic  background  or  tint  back 
of  a  peculiar  form,  somewhat  like  a  photograph  of  the 
craters  of  the  moon. 

Semicolon. — A  mark  of  punctuation,  being  the  next 
more  important  than  a  comma,  It  serves  to  group  to- 
gether the  parte  of  a  paragraph  Which  are  moat  closely 
allied  to  each  othr-.r,  and  to  divide  them  from  those  parts 
which  are  less  closely  connected.    See  Punctuation. 

SemtkoloH.  (Ger.), — Semicolon, 

Sentar  la  Forma  (Sp.). — To  put  the  form  to  press. 

Sentinelle  (Ital.). — A  letter  falling  from  a  form 
which  is  taken  from  a  stone  or  from  the  press,  and  which 
maintains  its  Upright  position. 

Separatrix. — A  long  diagonal  stroke  used  in  proof- 
reading to  call  attention  to  a  mark  by  its  side,  and,  as  its 
name  indicates,  to  separate  the  corrections  When  there 
are  several  on  a  line.  Some  foreign  proof-readers  indi- 
cate the  different  corrections,  when  there  are  more  than 
one  on  a  line,  by  adding  a  stroke  at  the  top  at  right 
angles,  like  a  pennant  on  a  flagstaff,  one  pennant  after 
the  first,  two  after  the  second,  and  so  on. 

Septentrional  Types. — The  characters  used  to 
represent  the  lauguagos  of  the  North  of  Europe. 

Series. — Type  which  agree  with  each  other  In  cut 
and  proportion  are  said  to  belong  to  the  same  series, 
There  are  sometimes  ten  Or  twelve  sizes  to  a  series. 

Serif. — The  short  cross-line  On  the  top  and  bottom  of 
a  letter,  thus ;  H.  The  word  is  spelled  by  some  writers 
ceriph  aud  serlpb, 

Serrare  (Ttal).— To  lock  up  a  form. 

Set.— 1.  Composed ;  completed  composition.  To  set 
type  is  to  pick  up  the  letters  and  arrange  them  as  needed 
in  printing.  This  verb,  considered  either  in  the  present 
or  past  tense,  ia  chiefly  used  in  the  printing-office  to  ex- 
press the  work  of  a  compositor.  Mo  printer  would  say 
orally  that  another  had  composed  type,  although  he 
might  write  it.  2.  In  type-founding,  the  width  of  a  type. 
One  type  may  have  a  wider  set  titan  another,  although 
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of  the  same  body.  The  height  up  a  ad  down  is  the  size  of 
the  body,  and  a  certain  style  ib  said  to  be  of  such  a  size, 
body  wise  i  so  one  letter  is  lees  or  greater  than  another 
setwise.   All  en  body  is  on  an  an  Bet. 

Set  Clean.— Matter  composed  with  few  mistakes. 

Sat  Close. — Matter  composed  'with  thinner  spacing 
than  ordinary. 

Set  Foul  Matter  composed  carelessly— the  reverse 

of  clean. 

Set-Off. — The  deposition  of  a  part  of  the  ink  of  a 
newly  printed  sheet  upon  another  sheet  or  upon  any 
other  substance.  'When  an  impression  is  taken  iu  any 
manner  the  ink  is  fluid  or  approximately  bo,  and  requires 
generally  several  hours  and  sometimes  many  days  to  dry, 
la  the  first  stages  simple  contact  ■without  pressure  takes 
off  a  little  of  the  pigment  from  one  sheet  and  places  it 
upon  another,  and  even  after  it  seems  dry  pressure  will 
show  that  It  is  not  completely  so.  Many  contrivances 
have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  set-off,  but 
while  considerable  advance  has  been  attained  flue  work 
must  Still  be  allowed  to  stand  for  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore tho  second  side  is  printed.  The  methods  adopted 
for  preventing  setoff  nre  of  four  fcinds.  In  one  the  im- 
pression-cylinder is  Covered  with  an  oiled  paper,  60  that 
when  the  sheet  strikes  it  on  the  second  side  there  is  noth- 
ing for  the  ink  to  adhere  to.  In  tho  Second  there  is  an 
intermediate  cylinder  covered  with  paper,  against  which 
the  printed  sheet  is  pressed.  The  speed  of  movement  of 
its  circumference  coincides  with  that  of  the  impression- 
cylinder;  but  it  is  either  larger  or  smaller,  so  that  the 
sheets  do  not  strike  hi  the  same  place  each  time.  An- 
other plan  is  to  have  a  set-oft*  sheet  fed  in  at  the  time  the 
sheet  is  beginning  its  perfecting  movement,  and  tho 
fourth  is  that  adopted  l)y  Alauzet  in  Paris  and  Hrm  in 
America,  In  tho  hitter  a  cylinder  of  roller  composition, 
or  a  Toller  in  fact,  passes  against  the  sheet  on  its  printed 
side,  removing  the  superfluous  ink.  That  roller  rests 
against  a  smooth  metal  cylinder,  and  this  latter  is  cleaned 
by  a  cloth  moving  from  side  to  side  with  regularity  and 
wiping  It.  Thus  the  metal  cylinder  is  kept  clean  con- 
tinually and  the  small  quantity  of  ink  left  upon  the 
composition-roller  can  very  easily  be  taken  care  of.  Tho 
Bet-off  is  the  principal  reason  why  perfectdng-machines 
are  not  more  common  hi  this  country. 

Set-Off  Sheets. — Special  sheets  used  to  prevent  the 
offset  from  sheet  to  sheet  when  printed. 

Set  Out.— To  compose  all  the  type  possible  to  he 
obtained  from  a  case.  One  sort  gives  out  sooner  than 
another,  and  when  no  more  can  be  obtained  of  that  sort 
■work  at  that  particular  case  must  be  abandoned.  There 
will  still  be  much  type  left  in  other  boxes. 

Set  Up. — To  compose.  Set-up  matter  ia  matter  which 
has  been  composed. 

Set  Wide.— To  space  wider  than  the  average. 

Setting-Rule, — In  England,  a  composing-rule, 

Setting-  the  Ueadi&nd. — Adjusting  the  leather  iu 

covering  a  book  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cap 

to  the  head-band. 

Setting  Oib  Stick — To  prepare  o  composing-stick 
so  that  a  given  width  of  column  or  page  Can  he  set.  It 
will  be  found  in  most  general  offices  that  there  is  u  vari- 
ation in  the  width  of  matter  composed  by  different  work- 
men, some  exceeding  the  true  dimensions  nearly  half  the 
thickness  of  an  ordinary  lead  and  some  falling  that  much 
below.  This  difference  arises  from  two  causes.  Some 
men  space  their  lines  harder  than  others,  out  there  Is 
also  a  difference  in  sticks.  They  are  not  set  to  the  same 
standard.  Theoretically  all  are  determined  by  pica  ems, 
but  pica  ems  differ,  and  a  stick  of  thirty  ems  pica  Set 
up  in  fifteen  two-em  quadrats  will  vary  somewhat  from 
another  stick  justified  to  thirty  one-em  quadrats.  There 
are  fifteen  more  places  for  dirt  to  adhere  to  the  side  and 


fifteen  more  plates  for  abrasion,  the  former  enlarging  the 
measure  and  the  latter  diminishing  it,  It  is  therefore 
desirable  when  this  can  be  done,  as  upon  newspapers,  to 
make  up  the  measure  to  a  solid  slug  of  brass,  used  for  no 
Other  purpose,  and  having  the  particular  length  stamped 
upon  ft.  The  stick  should  be  pressed  firmly  against  this, 
and  no  allowance  should  bo  made  for  play.  Of  course, 
this  must  be  a  little  wider  than  the  lead  which  is  to  be 
used  in  the  same  measure,  as  otherwise  every  lead  would 
hind  and  lines  of  type  would  have  no  side  pressure  at  all. 
This  increased  width  should  not  he  more  than  the  eighti- 
eth of  an  inch,  nor  less  than  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth. 
When  made  up  to  leads  a  picoo  of  common  light  news 
should  be  once  folded  and  inserted,  and  the  movable  part 
of  the  stick  pushed  up  firmly  against  them.  Leads,  how- 
ever, are  not  a  good  gauge,  as  they  are  cut  at  different 
times  by  different  persons,  and  frequently  vary  as  much 
as  the  tenth  of  a  pica.  The  type-foundries  are  very  re- 
miss in  this  respect.  When  the  gauge  is  from  pica  ems  it 
is  better  to  use  the  lower-case  m's  turned  sidewise  than 
the  quadrats.  These  are  cast  of  inferior  metal  and  aro 
not  so  true.  An  allowance  should  be  made  in  this  for 
the  width  of  the  composed  line,  which  must  be  slightly 
greater  than  the  leads  which  will  be  scattered  through- 
out, but  a  less  thickness  of  paper  will  answer.  The  lines 
of  typo  should  jut  out  over  the  leads  just  enough,  so  that 
when  the  form  is  properly  locked  up  the  Bide  pressure 
upon  each  line  ana  each  lead  shall  be  equal. 

One  great  difficulty  in  setting  a  stick  is  lack  of  true- 
ness.  By  constant  use  Its  sides  become  abraded ,  but  per- 
haps not  equally,  It  becomes  Injured  by  being  strained 
and  by  falling.  Such  Sticks  Should  be  retrued  if  it  can 
be  done  economically;  otherwise  they  should  be  cast 
aside  and  new  ones  purchased.  When  the  stick  is  wider 
at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom  a  piece  of  paper  can  be 
placed  between  the  movable  piece  and  the  lower  rim  of 
the  stick  beyond  the  screw.  When  the  stick  is  narrower 
at  the  top  than  the  bottom  place  the  piece  of  paper  be- 
tween the  screw  and  the  box  end  of  the  stick.  Much 
care  is  necessary  to  make  these  expedients  of  any  value. 
To  tell  whether  the  receptacle  for  type  lis  really  souare 
a  rectangular  block  of  the  proper  width  should  be  placed 
within.  It  will  lit  closely  to  both  sides  and  the  back  if 
the  stick  is  true ;  if  it  Is  not  there  will  be  hollow  spaces. 

Setting-SUck.— In  some  parts  of  England  this  term 
is  used  for  a  composing-stick. 

Setsbrett  (Ger.).— The  letter-board. 

Setzen  (Ger.).— To  set. 

Setsar  (Ger.). — A  compositor. 

SetzeiEimmer  (Ger,). — The  composing-room. 

Setafehler  (Ger.),— Typographical  errors. 

SetBlini©  (Ger.). — Composing-rule. 

Bewail,  Samuel,  generally  known  as  Judge  Sewall, 
managed  the  press  of  Boston  for  several  years,  from  1081 
to  1684.  lie  was  for  many  years  of  the  Council  of  the 
province,  and  hi  lUl8  he  became  Chief  Justice  of  Massa- 
chusetts, His  diary,  a  most  interesting  work,  has  been 
published  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Ho 
died  on  January  1, 1729-30,  aged  Seventy-eight. 

Sewed, — This  term  is  used  to  designate  books  which 
aro  merely  sewed  together  and  pasted  In  paper  covers. 

Sewed  cm  Tapes. — Cloth  books  required  to  open 
freely  are  sometimes  sewed  on  tapes.  This  is  not  as  ex- 
pensive as  flexible  sewing. 

Sewer, — The  person  who  sews  the  sheets  together  on 
tho  sowing  press — generally  a  woman. 

Sewing.— Books  are  usually  Sewed  by  attaching  each 
sheet  to  two  or  moro  cords  or  bonds  sunk  across  the  back 
of  the  book,  tbo  bondB  varying  in  number  and  the  sheets 
being  more  or  lesq  secured  by  the  thread,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  book  and  the  strength  and  firmness  desired. 
See  Bookbinding. 
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Sewn. — A.  term  applied  to  anything  sewn — not 
stitched  oi  Btabbed — ia  binding, 

fifliffgita  (Ital.).— An  out. 

Bhaat een. — A  kind  of  strong,  granulated  leather, 
originally  made  la  Armenia,  prepared  from  horse  and 
mule  hides,  now  generally  imitated ;  also  tanned  shark- 
skin. Shagreen  paper,  a  pressed  tinted  paper,  used  espe- 
cially tn  bookbinding. 

Hbfifee.— 1.  A  slur  on  a  printed  sheet  through  some 
defect  in  the  impression.  2.  With  a  rolling-press,  a 
mackle  or  moving  of  the  paper  in  printing,  which  pro- 
duces a  sort  of  doubling  in  every  part. 

8h»nk,  The  body  of  a  letter ;  that  part  below  the 
face  and  shoulder ;  the  rectangular  part. 

Sharp  Impression. — Clear  and  clean  Impression  in 
printing. 

Shaved.  Loads. — Lends  after  they  have  been  cast 
are  shaved  in  a  machine,  so  that  thoy  are  perfectly  true, 
and  (an  also  thus  be  made  thinner  than  it  is  possible  to 
cast  them. 

BhfbTfiitf-Tiib. — A  receptacle  in  a  bookbindery  into 
which  the  Cuttings  of  paper  fall. 

Slia vlng-B. — The  pieces  of  paper  cut  from  the  edges 
of  sheets  by  a  plow  or  by  a  eutting-machine. 

Sheep. — Real  sheepskin  is  seldom  used  in  binding 
except  on  law  or  blank  books.  What  is  generally  known 
os  Sheep  is  split  sheep  or  bark  skiver  (natural  color). 
The  sheep  or  library  binding,  as  it  is  called,  is  much  in 
use  on  octavo  hooks,  where  a  full  binding  hi  required, 
and  is  a  medium  strong  and,  if  well  sprinkled  and  pol- 
lened, a  very  neat  and  serviceable  binding.  Sheep  hind- 
lag  will  not  stand  very  long  ia  a  -warm  and  ill-ventilated 
roam,  where  it  will  decay  and  break  sooner  than  goat- 
skin or  cowhide. 

Sheep'a-Foot.— An  iron  hammer  with  a  claw  end. 

Sheet  and  a  Half. — -Regular  sizes  of  paper  made 
to  a  size  half  as  much  again,  to  facilitate  and  economize 
in  working  off  odd  sizes  or  odd  pages,  In  this  country 
the  only  kind  made  for  many  years  has  been  medium 
and  a  half,  or  24  by  30  inches,  and  even  this  is  almost 
entirely  if  not  wholly  out  of  use. 

Sheet  Dips. — When  a  sheet  does  not  lie  quite  flat 
and  dips  into  the  broken  or  open  spaces  of  a  form,  and 
either  blacks  or  throws  the  register  out, — Jatjybi, 

Sheet  the  Holler,— An  operation  necessary  in  order 
to  take  off  superfluous  ink  from  a  roller.  Hard  paper  is 
passed  around  the  roller,  which  discharges  the  greater 
portion  of  its  ink  upon  the  sheet. 

Sheeted. — This  expression  is  used  when  heavily 
printed  work  has  to  be  placed  sheet  by  sheet  between 
other  sheets  to  prevent  offset  of  ink,  This  is  also  called 
interleaving. 

ShoetwiBO. — When  a  sheet  is  imposed  so  that  one 
half  the  pages  are  printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper  and 
the  other  half  on  the  back  it  ia  said  to  be  printed  sheet- 
wise. 

Shell. — The  thin  film  of  copper  which  forms  tho  face 
of  an  electrotype  and  which  is  afterwards  backed  up  with 
electrotype  metal  to  the  required  thickness. 

8hcl7±nfj.  To  -undercharge  the  amount  of  work 
done  and  carry  It  forward  to  the  next  week's  bill. — 
Joctibi.   Net  known  in  the  United  States, 

Shepard,  William.  Allen,  a  printer  of  Toronto, 
was  born  in  Brown ville,  K.  T.f  on  July  6, 1830,  remov- 
ing with  his  parents  to  Canada  in  early  boyhood.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  public  and  grammar  schools 
at  Broekvllle,  Ontario,  and  subsequently  taught  school 
for  some  time  in  that  neighborhood.  In  the  Litter  part 
of  1347  he  went  to  Hamilton  and  apprenticed  himself  to 
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the  printing  business  in  the  office  of  the  Canada  Christian 
Advocate,  of  which  hia  father,  the  Bcv.  Gideon  Shepard, 
was  afterwards  editor  for  eight  years.  He  became  fore- 
man before  hie  time  was  half  served.  In  1858,  when  hia 
father  took  the  position  of  governor  of  Albert  College, 
Belleville,  Mr.  Shepard  removed  to  that  town  and  became 
editor  of  the  Independent,  and  in  1859  connected  himself 
with  the  Belleville  Intelligencer,  where  he  was  employed 
at  every  kind  of  work. 
In  1867  it  became  a  daily 
paper.  Its  proprietor, 
Mr,  Boweil,  had  been 
elected  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament, and  the  whole 
management,  editorial 
and  office,  devolved  upon 
Mr.  Shepard,  who  was  an 
able  ana  ready  political 
writer.  For  five  years 
he  was  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  In 
1S84  he  removed  to  To- 
ronto, taking  charge,  as 
part  proprietor,  of  the 
Mall  job  office,  and  with 
his  sons  still  conducts  It. 
Upon  the  establishment 
of  a  Typothetee  in  that 

city  he  was  chosen  ns  chairman  of  its  executive  com- 
mittee. Ho  was  eleeted  a  vice-president  of  the  United 
TypotbctEO  in  1888,  and  ia  18M  its  president.  He  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  that  office  with  distinguished  abil- 
ity and  the  next  year  welcomed  the  United  Typotheta! 
at  its  meeting  in  his  own  city.  He  is  a  polished  and 
eloquent  speaker, 

Sheridan,  Bernard,  manufacturer  of  bookbinders' 
machinery,  was  born  in  Aquackenoncfc  (now  Passaic), 
N,  J. ,  on  April  17, 1808.  In  1880  ho  entered  the  employ- 
ment of  R,  Hoe  &  Co.,  in  New  York,  as  pattern-maker, 
and  remained  with  them  until  1836,  when  he  went  into 
bnsinees  for  himself  in  Gold  street  in  that  city,  manu- 
facturing letter  copying-presses  and  embossing-presses, 
He  shortly  after  added  cntting-machiaes  in  competition 
with  P.  J.  Austin,  who  Was  then  the  only  person  in  that 
line  of  business  in  New 
York,  Ue  afterwards 
removed  to  No.  45  Ana 
street,  continuing  there 
until  1856,  when  he  was 
succeeded  hy  his  sons 
E.lt.&T.W.  Sheridan. 
In  lflflO  they  bought  out 
Mr.  Austin  and  removed 
to  his  place,  In  Reade 
street,  where  the  pres- 
ent firm  of  T.  W.  h  C. 
B.  Sheridan  is  located. 
The  line  of  manufacture 
now  is  very  extensive. 
Mr,  Sheridan  was  mar- 
ried on  November  IB, 
1826,  to  Grace  Kins  of 
Paterson,  N.  J,  From 
this  marriage  there  were 
oight  children,  six  boys 
and  two  girls.  Six  of  the  children  survived  him,  two 
having  died  in  childhood.  Mrs.  Sheridan  la  still  living, 
He  died  at  tho  ripe  age  of  eighty-one,  that  event  happen- 
ing oa  August  3, 18BHL 

Sherman,  Conner,  the  founder  of  tho  house  of 
Sherman  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  was  born  in  Hew  Scot- 
land, near  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  August  7, 1793.  Before  be 
was  thirteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the  printing-office 
of  Barber  &  Southwieli,  the  State  printers,  who  were 
also  the  publishers  of  the  Albany  Register.    It  was  a 
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part  of  We  duty  to  carry  to  the  Capitol  the  printed  1*1115 
and  journals  of  the  previous  day's  proceedings  of  the 
Legislature,  thus  frequently  meeting  the  distinguished 
men  of  the  day,  including  Governor  TompkinB  and  De 
Witt  Clinton.  lie  had  not  been  Indentured,  and  in  1811 
left  his  employers  and  went  to  New  York  and  then  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  until 
1880,  when  he  purchased  the  printing-office  of  Towar  A 

Ilogan,  booksellers. 
With  four  or  five 
journey  men  ho  began 
business,  printing  for 
the  previous  owners 
the  Bible  and  Henry's 
Commentary,  His 
progress  for  the  first 
four  or  five  years  was 
very  slow.  In  1387  he 
put  in  his  first  power- 
press,  the  second  of 
the  kind  for  book- 
printing  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  business 
tuts  steadily  increased 
until  the  present  time, 
now  being  the  largest 
In  Philadelphia  and 
one  of  the  largest  in 
the  Union,  Mr.  Sher- 
man sold  his  interest 
in  1864  to  his  son,  Roger  Sherman,  who  associated  with 
himself  M.  F.  Benerman  and  Andrew  Overend;  but 
since  that  time  Roger  Sherman  has  withdrawn,  and  two 
new  partners  have  oecn  admitted.  Conger  Sherman  died 
in  1874,  leaving  a  large  fortune. 

Shorwin  and.  Cope's  Frees. — An  old  iron  hand- 
press  called  the  Imperial  press.  An  engraving  is  shown 
under  the  head  of  HjjukPrbss. 

Shillaber,  Benjamin  F„  a  printer  and  author  of 
Boston,  was  bom  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1814.  Ho  be- 
gan his  apprenticeship  as  a  printer  in  the  office  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Palladium,  at  Dover,  in  1880  ;  he  went 
to  Demerara,  South  America,  in  1335,  and  stayed  there 
until  1838,  and  In  1840  was  employed  on  the  Boston  Post. 
Five  years  later  he  became  one  of  the  editors.   For  this 

iournal  he  wrote  many  sketches  concerning  Mrs.  Part- 
ugton  and  her  boy  Ike,  which  obtained  wide  currency, 
and  were  afterwards  reprinted  in  book  form,  They  ap- 
pealed very  strongly  to  the  sense  of  the  humorous  in  the 
ordinary  reader.  He  cultivated  tho  vein  thus  developed 
all  his  life.  He  published  several  other  books  and  edited 
several  weekly  newspapers  after  1800,  Mr.  Shillabcr 
died  on  November  36,  1390. 

SidULnff  Mart. — A  mark  sometimes  umd  in  Eng- 
land to  indicate  the  word  shilling  or  shillings,  thus  5/ 
for  9  shillings.  It  is  not  customarily  used  When  with 
pounds  and  pence,  as  £41  9s.  3d.,  but  In  this  case  it  Is 
expressed  as  just  given.  A  frequent  employment  is  as 
9/6,  meaning  9  shillings  and  6  pence.  The  same  mark 
is  used  to  express  fractions  or  the  ratio  of  one  number 
to  another  decimally,  as  4/10, 1/3,  or  38^/100, 

Ship. — An  abbreviation  of  the  word  companionship 
—ft  body  of  men  working  together  with  a  clicker, 

Shoe. — An  old  boot  or  shoe  which  Is  sometimes  used 
as  a  receptacle  for  battered  and  broken  letters. 

Sn.OOt-Board  or  Shooting-Board. — A  board  or 
planed  metallic  slab  with  a  phme-mce  on  which  an  ob- 
ject is  held  while  its  edge  is  squared  or  reduced  by  a 
side-plane.  In  any  printing-office  of  size  there  ia  always 
room  for  one  of  these  to  tnm  up  cuts.  It  is  hung  up  or 
stood  away  when  not  in  use,  while  the  plane  can  also  be 
hung  up. 

Shooter. — An  English  name  for  u  shooting-stick. 


Shootbig-Stlck. — The  Implement  used  with  the 
mallet  In  locking  up  forms.  If  of  metal  it  has  a  projec- 
tion which  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  quoin,  while  an- 
other part  prevents  it  from  touching  the  stone.  This 
does  not  matter  with  wooden  ones. 

Short  And. — The  ampersand,  thus ;  &  (Roman), 
(Italic),  &  (black-letter). 

Short  Bar.— The  same  as  Shoot  Cross,  which  see. 

Short  Cross. — The  shortest  and  widest  of  tho  two 
crossbars  in  any  chase. 

Short  Measures. — Those  measures  of  type  which 
arc  less  than  sixteen  or  eighteen  ems  of  tho  body  that  is 
composed. 

Short  Numbers. — When  the  edition  is  small,  as  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  live  hundred  or  one  thousand. 

Short  Page.— A  page  having  a  line  or  two  less  than 
its  fellows. 

Short  PalL — When  the  bar-handle  of  the  press  is  not 
pulled  over  to  its  full  length. 

Short  Sorts. — When  there  is  a  run  on  any  particular 
letter  or  letters  and  they  become  scarce. 

Short  Takes. — In  order  to  expedite  the  getting  out 
of  work  in  composing-rooms  the  men  are  often  given 
short  portions  of  copy.   These  are  called  short  takes. 

Short  Twelves. — A  plan  of  imposition  whereby  the 
pages  of  a  duodecimo  are  laid  down  in  three  short  rows 
of  four, 

Shorts. — 1.  Applied  to  copies  printed  off  short  of  the 
number  required. — Jaesbi.  A.  term  applied  to  letters 
with  the  short  accent  Over  them,  thus :  a  6  X  o  ii. 

Shorthand. — A  method  of  writing  in  which  by  the 
substitution  of  characters  or  symbols  sounds  or  abbrevi- 
ations of  words  are  represented,  speed  being  thereby  at- 
tained in  reporting  speeches  or  in  transcribing  written 
or  printed  matter,  The  present  system  of  spelling  has 
descended  to  us  from  former  ages,  and  all  of  the  letters 
are  not  now  sounded,  although  they  miiy  have  been  at 
One  time.  Thus  in  the  word  though  there  are  three  un- 
necessary letters,  and  if  it  was  not  requisite  to  employ 
them  the  word  could  be  easily  written  in  half  the  time. 
The  word  half  has  one  unnecessary  letter.  Shorthand 
writers  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  respelling  in 
the  shortest  and  most  compact  form,  and  using  for  many 
single  sounds,  now  written  as  two,  a  single  mark,  Th, 
eh  and  ng  are  thus  treated,  the  word  thing  being  written 
hy  them  th  i  ng ;  course  l»  written  kors,  write  rlt,  and 
echo  eko.  It  is  supposed  that  the  saving  by  this  is  not 
less  than  one-quarter,  The  second  economy  Is  in  new 
forme  of  the  letters.  A  single  stroke  suffices  for  each  of 
the  consonants,  and  a  dot  for  a  vowel.  When  tt  letter 
Can  be  j  udiclously  omitted  it  is  allowed.  This  forms  the 
third  economy.  Dog,  for  instance,  is  spelled  dg,  the 
vowel  mark  being  introduced  for  clearness  and  for  Sep- 
aration from  dike,  which  closely  resembles  it,  or  from 
dig  or  dug ;  but  in  a  trial  about  the  ownership  of  a  dog 
or  a  lecture  upon  dogs  it  would  be  plain  enough  after 
the  first  time  without  spelling  out,  The  new  forms  of 
letters  are  made  in  the  shortest  form  possible.  M,  for 
instance,  in  the  Pitman  system  is  a  convex  curve,  and  n 
Is  a  concave  curve.  Thus  the  word  men  can  be  written 
—  _ .  The  vowel  can  be  added  afterwards.  AH  "of  the 
present  letters  require  two  strokes,  as  e  and  1 ;  most  re- 
quire three,  as  t,  r  and  d ;  and  some  require  four,  as  m 
and  w.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  shortening  of  each  of  those 
letters  to  one  stroke  of  itself  increases  speed  very  materi- 
ally, and  if  to  this  shortening  is  added  that  of  contraction 
of  words,  suppression  of  non-ompbatic  letters  and  re- 
spelling,  great  additional  speed  can  be  attained.  Take 
the  fourth  verse  of  tho  third  chapter  of  St.  Matthew : 

"  Now  John  himself  hsd  his  raiment  Of  camel's  hair, 
and  a  leathern  girdle  about  his  loins ;  and  his  food  was 
locusts  and  wild  honey." 
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This  would  ho,  as  used  by  stenographers,  an  arbitrary 
mark,  a  Star,  boing  employed  where  no  consonant  an- 
swers to  the  one  in  the  shorthand  alphabet,  and  a  dagger 
being  used  for  a  vowel  in  the  same  way ; 

Nf  *+n  imsclf  hd  ha  ranwnt  v  kameta  bar,  &  le*urn 
gurdl  abft  hz  rfnz ;  &>  hz  f f  d  wz  lokua  &  wild  hunl. 

In  the  one  case  it  will  be  seen  there  -are  one  hundred 
and  two  letters,  and  la  the  other  seventy-five.  There  are 
many  special  forms  also  and  many  methods  by  which 
arbitrary  contractions  can  be  recollected.  la  nearly  all 
systems  a  striking  outline  can  be  remembered,  and  it  Is 
unnecessary  to  fill  out  toe  remainder. 

The  system  most  used  at  the  present  day  Is  that  of 
Pitman,  more  or  less  modified  by  his  adherents.  A  circle 
was  cut  Into  four  parts,  and  the  murks  dividing  it  into 
these  sections  Were  also  taken.  These  were  made  light 
and  heavy  for  different  consonants.  Vowels  were  indi- 
cated by  dots  and  dashes.  In  the  hands  of  a.  bright,  in- 
telligent man,  with  good  hearing  and  quick  fingers,  who 
is  continually  in  practice,  a  rapid  speaker  con  easily  be 
followed.  A  few  reporters  can  even  pass  considerably 
beyond  all  except  the  most  rapid,  Ordinary  reporters, 
however,  in  full  practice,  fall  considerably  below  ordi- 
nary speakers.  Incessant  practice  Is  required  to  follow 
even  the  slowest. 

It  is  altogether  improbable  that  shorthand  as  such  will 
ever  be  given  out  to  compositors  as  copy,  except  in  spe- 
cial cases.  Jt  is  read  by  the  editor  when  written  out, 
hut  he  would  not  bo  likely  to  do  it  in  the  contracted 
state,  and  compositors  would  be  certain  to  ask  an  ad- 
vanes  upon  composition  from  such  copy,  They  would 
nlso  set  it  up  more  slowly,  and  thus  forms  would  be  de- 
layed in  going  to  press, 

ShpuldeT-Wotes, —Marginal  notes  placed  at  the  top 
comer  of  the  page — JaeM. 

Shoulder  of  Type.— The  fUt  top  of  the  shank  of  a 
type  from  whence  the  bevel  to  the  face  Starts.  On  the 
top  and  bottom  this  is  known  as  the  shoulder}  on  the 
sides  it  is  the  side-bearing. 

8h.afffin(jr. — Another  term  for  fanning  out  prepara- 
tory to  tnocfeing-up  work  in  the  warehouse. — Jinxii. 

Sick  Friii da. — In  many  establishments  the  workmen 
subscribe  so  much  money  each  week  towards  a  sick  fund. 
If  attacked  with  illness  they  receive  an  allowance  from 
fids,  fund  of  enough  for  their  weekly  expenses.  A  firm 
in  Warrington,  England,  Thomas  Ffetehor  &  Co.,  has  in 
operation  the  following  plan :  A  committee  of  twelve 
workmen  is  elected  by  ballot  annually.  Two  of  these 
visit  in  rotation  every  case  of  sickness  and  accident,  re- 
porting to  the  foreman  the  necessities  of  each  case,  and 
these  two,  with  the  foreman,  determine  what  shall  be 
paid,  which  never  exceeds  two-thirds  of  the  average 
wages  earned  by  the  recipient.  Those  subject  to  chronic 
diseases  are  excluded,  but  the  dub  has  power  of  relief 
to  a  certain  extent.  Every  boy  earning  up  to  ten  shil- 
lings weekly  subscribes  one  halfpenny ;  laborers  earning 
Under  twenty  shillings,  one  penny,  and  all  others  threo 
halfpennies  per  w  eek.  Experience,  It  is  said,  shows  that 
out  of  two  hundred  persons  One  on  an  average  is  sick  or 
disabled.  The  firm  reports  that  this  plan  has  worked 
well,  and  the  funds  have  never  been  lacking, 

In  a  certain  newspaper  office  in  Mew  York  the  sick 
fund  Is  calculated  at  twenty-five  cents  a  week  for  all 
who  join  the  association.  As  there  are  about  eighty 
members  this  gi  ves  twenty  dollars.  Ordinarily  an  unmar- 
ried man  will  receive  ten  dollars  a  week  after  the  first 
week  of  sickness,  and  if  the  disease  is  one  which  requires 
much  care,  or  there  are  especial  circumstances  which  de- 
mand more,  it  is  given  to  him.  A  married  man  obtains 
fifteen  dollars.  Very  few  assessments  are  mude  during 
the  year,  the  funds  of  the  club  being  lent  out  to  those 
workmen  who  need  pecuniary  accommodation  and  who 
are  employed  in  the  same  office.  High  interest  is  de- 
manded, and  the  rate  thus  obtainod  enables  the  club  to 
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go  on  with  very  little  cost  to  its  members.  Ten  cents  on 
each  dollar  is  demanded  for  each  week,  the  week  being 
regarded  as  a  whole.  Thus  the  workman  who  after  pay- 
day, which  is  on  Friday,  borrows  twenty  dollars  until 
next  pay-day  must  pay  two  dollars  for  the  accommoda- 
tion. Should  he  ask  for  It  on  Monday  or  on  Thursday 
he  must  pay  tho  samo  sum.  This  is  mentioned  to  show 
how  easily  bad  practices  spring  up.  Under  the  guise  of 
charity  the  moneyed  men  of  the  office  ant  aa  Shy  kicks  to 
those  less  favored.  It  is  supposed  that  among  all  ages 
two  weeks'  sickness  in  a  year  Is  an  average,  but  for  men 
above  sixty  three  weeks  is  nearer  right. 

Side-Lay. — The  margin  of  a  given  measurement  on 
one  side  of  a  sheet  in  printing. 

Side-Mark,— The  fixed  mark  at  the  side  of  the  grip- 
per  to  which  a  sheet  is  laid  in  printing  on  a  machine, 

Side-Notem. — Marginal  notes  as  distinct  from  foot- 
notes, 

Side  Sorts-— The  letters  in  the  side  and  upper  boies 
not  frequently  used. 

Bidu-Bonrlilg. — The  distance  between  the  faces  of 
two  letters,  as  between  d  and  o  in  the  word  dog,  and  also 
between  o  and  g  in  the  same  word.  This  muBtbe  enough 
to  give  all  of  the  lines  clearness  and  to  prevent  two  let- 
ters from  appearing  as  one,  Engravers  and  painters  can 
lessen  the  width  when  necessary,  ne  well  as  increase  It ; 
but  the  type-founder  cannot.  If  letters  bore  off  from 
each  other  like  LA  Or  I/T  a  very  thin  side-bearing  only 
would  bo  necessary ;  but  many  characters  are  like  ML, 
when  two  long  perpendicular  strokes  are  at  the  side  of 
each  other.  A  good  job  compositor,  having  type  the 
size  of  great  primer  and  above  to  work  with,  can  some- 
times Insert  a  lead  or  a  piece  of  card  between  such  char- 
acters :  but  this  is  impossible  (n  smaller  types.  Much 
of  the  deformity  in  some  fonts  arises  from  the  side-bear- 
ings not  having  been  accurately  calculated,  so  that  on 
the  whole  the  margins  around  the  letters  shall  be  right. 

Sldeaticksi — Sloping  sticks  of  wood  nsed  in  locking 
up ,  the  quoins  being  driven  against  them.  They  are  also 
made  of  metal. 

Blentft  (Bp.}.— Back  or  straight  gearing. 

Sigla  (Lat_),— Signs  and  characters  frequently  used 
in  ancient  manuscripts. 

Slyimtum  (Sp.). — Signature. 

Sicrnatur  (Ger,), — The  nick  of  a  type  ;  the  signature 
to  a  form. 

Sly  nature. — A  figure  or  letter  of  the  alphabet  used 
at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of  a  sheet  as  a  direction  to 
tho  binder,  each  sheet  Slaving  its  own  letter,  as  A,  B,  C. 
The  binder  is  not,  therefore,  compelled,  to  exanuno  tho 
numbering  of  the  pages,  but  simply  looks  at  tho  signa- 
ture, which  is  for  his  use  alone.  Other  marks  are  some- 
times used  to  indicate  other  pages  of  the  same  sheet. 
Signature  is  also  used  to  indicate  a  sheet ;  the  third  sig- 
nature of  a  book  would  generally  be  the  third  sheet,  At 
present  figures  are  more  used  than  letters  for  signatures. 
Some  printers  omit  J  and  others  omit  TJ  or  V  in  making 
up  their  signatures,  thus  reducing  the  number  to  twenty- 
five.  _  When  the  list  is  completed  it  begins  again  as  A  A, 
and  if  there  are  enough,  sheets  it  begins  again  aft  AAA. 
The  signatures  in  the  first  edition  of  Bailey's  Dictionary, 
the  most  considerable  one  of  the  English  language  before 
Johnson's,  ended  at  Cceccc.  The  book,  which  was  pub- 
lished In  1T80,  had  eleven  hundred  pages. 

The  signature  should  not  be  at  the  very  end  of  a  line, 
but  indented  somewhat.  If  the  page  Is  targe  a  capital 
is  preferable  to  a  small  capital.  In  offices  where  many 
books  are  published  in  similar  form  it  is  wet)  to  put  the 
name  of  the  work  in  an  abbreviated  form  against  the  sig- 
nature. In  W&ldow'a  Encyklopadie  der  Graphiscbeu 
EUnste  each  of  the  signatures  reads  thus,  for  example  : 
"  Wuldow,  Encyklopadie  der  graph,  kdnste.  14."  This 
usage  is  good  In  English  also,  The  signature  occurs  on 
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the  first  page  of  all  complete  forms.  An  additional  sig- 
nature is  required  on  Wis  part  cut  off,  ■which  is  folded  in, 
on  duodecimos,  ISmOS, 24mo3,  3Bmou  and  48mos.  This 
would  he  denoted  by  B*r  the  main  sheet  being  B.  If 
there  are  two  cut-offs  the  last  one  takes  two  stars,  us; 
B##,  Most  forma  of  M'a  and  138's  are  simply  odds  and 
ends  of  works  imposed,  together,  but  cut  apart  after 
printing.  Each  work  can  be  denoted  by  a  mark,  aa  R* 
Rf  or  Bj.  AH  that  is  noodcd  is  to  give  enough  for  the 
hinder  to  distinguish  them  apart.  The  signature  ia  on 
the  first  page  ofeach  form  and  cut-off.  Consequently, 
if  the  form  id  octavo,  two  being  required  to  complete 
the  sheet,  which  contains  sixteen  pages,  the  signatures 
will  come  on  pages  1,  B,  IT,  35,  S3. 41, 49,  67,  AS,  78,  81, 
89,  97,  and  so  on.  They  are  always  on  an  odd  page. 
If  for  any  reason  one  must  be  Omitted,  as,  for  instance, 
where  a  large  cut  would  not  allow  room,  the  next  signa- 
ture keeps  up  the  theoretical  sequence ;  it  assumes  that 
the  missing  signature  is  there.  No  signature  is  placed 
on  the  title-page,  -which  is  really  the  place  for  signature 
A  or  1 ;  not  if  tllere  is  a  bastard  title  is  there  one  upon 
that  page.  Page  IT  in  an  octavo,  which  works  and  turns, 
would  have  signature  B.  The  following  table  shows  the 
usual  signatures  when  the  words  octavo  and  duodecimo 
are  construed  to  mean  the  number  of  pages  in  a  form  in- 
stead of  tho  number  of  leaves.  With  the  latter  the  signa- 
tures in  an  octavo  are  on  pages  17,  88,  40,  OS,  and  so  on, 
If  the  figures  are  used,  the  letter  signatures  are  not,  and 
vice  versa: 


Octavo, 


9 
17 
S5 


,,,  s  ,, 


letter 

.  B 
,  C 
,  D 


11 

57 


figure  Letter 

..¥....  ¥ 


a 
a 


and  so  on  through  the  entire  alphabet,  each  eighth  page 
having  figures  and  letters  in  sequence.  When  the  letter 
signatures  go  beyond  the  alphabet  the  letters  are  doubled 
and  marked  as  GG,  DDT  or  3G  or  2D,  as  follows : 

Figure  Letter 

Pssr  %■ 

SOB    £7   ....  SB 


*2&' 

525 


Figure  Letter 
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Duodecimos  and  eighteenmos  are  marked  as  follows ; 

iFlgure  Letter 
..IK...  ^ 


Flgnre 

Letter 

afje. 

We. 

..If 

fi  .... 

  1*  . 

..  A3 

15 

  S  . 

..  E 

17  ,,,, 

  3*  . 

..  Bi 

SB  ... 

  S  . 

C 

SO  ... 

  a* . 

..  C2 

87  ,,, 

,.  D 

41  ,,, 

..  m 

19  ... 

 .  6  . 

..  E 

68  .... 

......  6*. 

El 

fin  , 

78  ., 

77  ., 

fS  .. 

811  . 

w  .. 

101  ., 

ion  . 

11*  ,, 


<f  ... 

23 

7  ... 

O 

7*  ... 

8  ... 

H 

B*  ... 

H2 

9  ... 

I 

B*  ... 

10  ,,, 

£ 

10*  ... 

SrSTEENlfO. 

The  marking  for  the  signatures  in  the  forms  now  gen- 
erally known  in  printing-offices  as  lttmos  follows.  It 
should  he  noted,  however,  that  this  is  really  aa  octavo : 


17  '. 
R5 

49  . 
65  . 


Letter 

Figure 

..»f 

SI  .. 

...  B 

87  .... 

  7  . 

...  C 

113 

...  D 

129  , 

...  3 

1 


TwfiSTT-POTTEllIO, 


The  marking  on  this  is  on  three  pages.  The  signa- 
tures are  arranged  to  place  tho  Second  one  on  either  the 
ninth  or  seventeenth  page  of  tho  form.  If  the  sheet  is  to 


bo  folded  as  an  8vo  and  a  I6mo  the  figure  signatures  may 
be  used ;  but  if  as  two  l2mos  the  letter  signatures  arc 
preferable : 

Letter 


Page, 

3  , 


25 
41 
49 

at 

7* 
81 


Figure 
1* 


4 
4* 


Latter 
Big". 
A 

All 

B 

B3 

C 

ca 

J>8 


106  '. 

113  . 

191  . 

IffiJ  . 

137  . 

145  . 

l&a  . 

lai  . 

JOB  . 

17T  , 

1SB  . 


Figure 

..  s  . 

..  s*  . 


6 

6* 

7 

7* 
8* 


113 
F 
TO 
El 
GS 
H 


Whether  2G  or  GG  shall  be  used  is  optional.  The 
older  printers  employed  the  latter.  Many  printers  in 
commercial  offices  now  omit  signatures  altogether.  Be- 
fore the  dawn  of  printing  the  scribes  placed  signatures 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  leaf,  from  which  they  were 
generally  cut  oft  by  the  binder  when  the  books  were  put 
together. 

Signature  Line. — The  line  of  quadrats  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  page  in  which  the  signature  letter  or  figure  is 
placed.   This  is  the  regular  foot-line, 

Signature  Page. — The  first  page  of  a  sheet  on 
which  the  signature  appears. 

Signature  Ptbbb.— A  device  used  to  press  folded 
sheeta  before  being  bound.  See  BooKniKDruo.  The 
early  printers  and  binders  obtained  the  necessary  solidity 
for  a  book  by  boating  the  sheets,  after  they  had  been 
folded, with  abroad-faced  hammer,  several  being  treated 
at  the  same  time.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
Baskervllle,  a  celebrated  English  printer,  heated  iron 
plotes  until  they  were  hot,  inserted  sheets  of  work  be- 
tween them,  ana  submitted  them  to  pressure  in  a  stand- 
ing-press. Standing-presses  had  been  used  before  this 
in  many  occupations,  and  even  in  printing,  as  the  origi- 
nal press  used  by  the  Dutch  makers  of  Donate  and  by 
Gutenberg  was  substantially  a  wine-press,  which  is  of 
the  same  theory  as  the  standing-press  of  to-day.  Later 
than  1760  English  printers  began  to  nee  standing-presses 
without  heat,  and  about  1300  they  were  imitated  in 
America ;  but  as  sheets  grew  larger  it  was  impossible  to 
exert  enough  force,  even  if  the  press  was  entirely  made 
of  iron.  The  hydrostatic  standing-press  filled  the  defi- 
ciency, and  for  seventy  years  has  Been  much  employed. 
Paper,  however,  must  be  in  a  standing  or  hydrostatic 
press  for  a  number  of  hours  to  efface  the  marks  of  im- 
pression, varying  from  twelve  to  forty -eight.  The  quan- 
tity which  could  be  put  into  one  at  one  time  was  only  a 
few  thousand  sheets,  and  this  could  be  recharged  not 
more  than  five  or  six  times  a  week.  The  machines  were 
also  very  bulky.  It  occurred  to  a  bookbinder  of  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.T  J,  W.  Jones,  that  if  the  sheets  could  be  folded 
and  submitted  to  pressure,  either  hydraulic  or  machine, 
and  the  compressed  bundle  tied  up  and  put  away,  far 
more  sheets  could  be  pressed  in  &  week,  and  thus 
much  space  could  be  saved.  He  accordingly  invented 
the  Jones  signature  press.  The  sheets  are  folded  and 
evened  up,  and  then  placed  in  the  machine.  This  has  a 
ledge  or  a  rod  as  a  substitute  for  a  ledge  on  two  sides, 
making  a  trough,  the  farther  end  of  the  ledges  being 
considerably  lower  than  tho  upper  end,  from  which  the 
power  is  applied.  A  board  of  the  size  of  the  folded  pa- 
per is  placed  at  the  bottom,  with  the  sheets  against  it  in 
the  trough,  and  then  another  board.  In  the  hand-ma- 
chine the  screw  which  gives  the  pressure  is  turned  by 
a  hand-wheel  until  the  requisite  pressure  is  obtained. 
Then  the  bundle,  which  usually  contains  about  five  hun- 
dred signatures,  is  tied  from  end  to  end,  including  the 
boards.  The  latter  give  the  necessary  evenness  and  rig- 
idity to  the  package.  The  end  of  the  screw  fits  against 
a  block,  which  Is  flat  where  it  presses  against  the  board 
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and  paper,  but  which  lrae.  a  deep  indentation  in  the  centre. 
When  the  pressure  is  enough  a  rope  is.  passed  through 
this  aperture  and  completely  around  the  bundle,  passing 
through  a  corresponding  hollow  at  the  foot  of  the 
trough,  where  there  1b  another  block.  When  the  bundle 
is  tied  the  pressure  of  the  machine  is  relaxed,  and  the 
bundle  ifl  taken  out  and  Inld  at  one  side.  Another  quan- 
tity of  sheets  ia  again  inserted,  and  the  operation  re- 
peated.  The  time  required  is  about  five  minutes  for 


each  charge,  and  the  bundles  ore  kept  in  a  tled-up  con- 
dition from  twolvo  to  twenty  four  hours ;  but,  of  course, 
if  the  signatures  are  not  then  needed,  may  be  kept  until 
needed  m  the  bindery.  There  is  no  set-on".  The  larger 
machines  employ  a  combination  of  gearing  and  screws 
or  hydraulic  power,  and  the  bundles  are  tied  up  or  se- 
cured by  larger  ropes  or  by  chains,  tho  latter  having  a 
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TIED  wnjf  flops. 


catch  at  the  end,  so  that  one  part  fits  into  tho  other  and 
holds  It.  An  evener  is  used  in  offices  where  much 
work  fa  done,  which  takes  out  a  great  deal  of  the  spOnel- 
nesa  by  smashing  the  head-folds  to  take  out  the  swell, 
thus  enabling  them  to  He  in  the  trough  of  tho  machine 
without  canting. 
Signo  (SpO  — Sign. 

Bi  JTJ16. — Many  characters  are  used  in  relation  to  as- 
tronomy, algebra,  medicine,  &c.,  which  will  be  found 
under  various  heads  elsewhere.  In  ordinary  work  they 
are  little  used.  It  Is  better  in  a  book  on  general  subjects 
to  say  that  the  thermometer  stood  at  09  degrees  than  to 
say  It  was  at  69°,  Few  signs  are  invariable  in  meaning. 
They  nearly  always  have  different  significations  in  dif- 
ferent arts  and  sciences,  Thus  *  signifies  deceased  in  a 
catalogue  of  a  college,  but  paid  at  the  end  of  a  newspaper 
advertisement.   In  signaturing  it  means  the  cut-offs, 

Sillie  (Ger.).— A  syllable. 
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Silhouette, — An  outline  picture  in  which  the  object 
fa  represented  entirely  in  block.  The  accompanying  por- 
trait is  a  representation  of  Dr. 
Edward  Pry,  tho  learned  type- 
founder, 

SilTer  Bronse. — A  metallic 
powder  used  for  silTer  printing. 

Sitter  Types. — An  expres- 
sion tor  excellence  in  the  manu- 
facture of  type,  used  in  the  first 
two  centuries  of  printing,  It  Is 
not  probable  that  letters  were 
ever  made  of  silver. 

SilTlo  (Ital.).— Body  fourteen 
of  the  Italian  series,  It  is  nearly 
the  size  of  English. 

Sine  Looo  et  Anno  (Lat.),— 
Without  place  or  year.    This  is  said  of  hooka  in  which 
the  imprints  are  deficient  in  this  respect, 

Single  Cylinder  Machines. — Machines  in  which 
Only  a  single  impressing  cylinder  is  used, 

Single  Frame.— A  frame  which  boldfl  only  a  Bingle 
pair  of  cases  at  its  top. 

Sinking. — placing  a  chapter  head  or  a  sub-title  some 
distance  below  the  head  of  a  page.  In  widely  loaded 
books  containing  only  a  few  words  to  the  page  this  sink- 
ing is  deep,  perhaps  even  a  third  of  the  whole  length ; 
hi  ordinary  works  a  fourth  or  fifth  is  enough,  and  in 
some  works  where  compression  ia  desirable  a  sixth  or 
seventh  la  sufficient.  The  running  title  and  the  folio 
are  generally  omitted.  A  lialf  title  is  commonly  placed 
a  pica  or  so  higher  than  the  centre  of  a  page,  and  not  in 
its  exact  centre. 

Sit.— An  abbreviation  for  the  word  situation  ;  an  en- 
gagement  for  work. 

fiix-ta-Pica  Leada. — Leads  mat  six  to  a  pica, 

Sii-to-Pica-  Braaa. — Brass  rule  east  six  to  a  pica. 

Sixteenmo,— A  sheet  folded  into  sixteen  leaves — 
written  shortly  l6mo. 

SixteeaB. — A  familiar  way  of  expressing  a  sheet  fold- 
ed into  sixteen  leaves. 

Sixteen-to-Fica  LeadB,— Very  thin  leads  cast  six- 
teen to  a  pica,  and  called  hair  leads. 

Olxtua  V.,  a  Pope  who  has  the  reputation  of  bringing 
forth  a  book  which  fa,  perhaps,  as  incorrect  as  any  in  ex- 
istence. This  was  in  the  year  liiflO.  He  determined  on 
publishing  a  Bible  In  the  Vulgate  which  should  remain 
the  standard  test  for  the  Church,  and  accordingly  read 
every  sheet  with  Care.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  his 
Holiness  was  a  very  indifferent  proof-reader,  for  when 
the  first  volume  came  out  it  swarmed  with  errors.  This 
might  perhaps  have  remained  no  noticed  had  not  the 
Pontiff,  in  his  desire  to  retain  for  the  Church  an  infalli- 
ble standard,  prefixed  to  this  volume  a  bull  in  which  he 
excommunicated  all  printers,  editors,  &c.,  who  in  re- 
printing the  work  should  moke  any  alterations  in  the 
text.  The  work  afforded  a  great  deal  of  laughter  to 
heretics,  To  correct  the  most  Obvious  errors  errata  were 
printed  on  separate  sheets,  the  correct  words  being  cutout 
and  pasted  over  those  which  were  wrong.  The  pages, 
therefore,  present  a  sorry  mass  of  patchwork.  Gregory 
XIV,,  who  succeeded  Blxtus,  caused  it  to  be  entirely  sup- 
pressed :  but  Clement  VIII. ,  the  next  in  order,  printed 
a  new  edition.  He  made  alterations  in  the  text,  and  was 
therefore  a  proper  subject  for  the  bull  of  his  predecessor. 
Another  pope  detected  in  this  last  edition  two  thousand 
errors  and  recalled  it.  He  also  brought  out  another  edi- 
tion with  another  anathema.  A  copy  has  been  sold  of  the 
first  named  for  £50, 

Sixty-fbnrs.— A  sheet  folded  into  flixty-four  leaves. 
It  is  also  written  64mo. 
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SLU 


Size. — A  substance  used  to  give  evenness  to  the  sur- 
face of  paper  and  to  fill  up  its  interstices  and  pores. 
Newspapers  are  not  sized  fit  all;  book-papers  a  little, 
hut  writing-papers  considerably.  Were  it  not  done  od 
the  last  the  mk  would  spread  far  beyond  its  original  out- 
lines, and  would  pass  through  the  paper  unless  of  extra- 
ordinary thickness.   The  sisse  used  in  the  manufacture  of 

Eapcr  is  treated  of  under  that  head ;  that  used  by  book- 
indors  is  a  very  thin  glue  with  some  other  substances, 
Zaeknsdorf  gives  three  recipes.  The  drat  is  one  quart 
of  water,  half  an  ounce  of  powdered  alum,  one  ounce  of 
Isinglass  and  one  scruple  of  soap.  Simmer  for  an  hour, 
then  pass  through  a  sieve  or  piece  of  linen.  To  bo  used 
while  warm.  Another  is  a  gallon  of  water,  half  a  pound 
of  the  beat  glue  and  two  ounces  of  powdered  alum .  The 
third  Is  a  Stronger  solution  of  isinglass  without  the  soap, 
Size-  is  also  the  preparation  used  for  printing  with  bronze. 
This  is  substantially  the  same  as  printing-ink  with  the 
pigment  left  out 

Siaes  rjf  Paper.— See  Dihehbiohis  op  Papeh, 

Sizes  of  Type- — As  enumerated  in  preceding  books 
on  this  subject,  there  are  twenty  sizes  used  in  English 
and  American  printiiig-ofrSoes  having  distinctive  names. 
Above  this  they  are  known  as  four-line  pica,  five-line 
plea,  and  so  on  untn  the  largest  are  reached.  A  differ- 
ent name  h  known  for  each  size  up  to  double  small 
pica,  when  it  ascends  as  double  pica,,  double  English, 
double  Columbian,  double  great  primer,  double  para- 
gon ,  meridian  and  canon.  The  names  of  Columbian  and 
meridian  are  very  little  used,  and  mlnionette,  a  size  be- 
tween minion  and  nonpareil,  is  also  littlo  employed. 
Several  sizes  have  other  names  in  England,  and  the  ap- 
pellations there  do  not  always  express  the  same  magni- 
tude that  they  do  on  this  sido  of  the  water.  The  smallest 
size  much  used  in  bookwork  is  nonpareil,  and  on  news- 
papers agate.  The  largest  size  much  used  on  newspa- 
pers is  long  primer,  and  on  bookwork  pica.  All  other 
sizes  besides  nonpareil,  minion,  brevier,  bourgeois,  long 
primer,  small  pica  and  pica  have  their  chief  use  ia  job 
Ding,  although  pearl  and  diamond  are  employed  on 
prayer-books,  pocket  Bibles  and  such  work. 

No  absolute  standard  of  size  exists  on  any  of  the  old 
styles  of  type,  although  pica,  which  approximates  the 
sixth  of  an  inch,  varies  less  than  the  others,  and  is  the 
gauge  for  leads,  rules  and  measures.  Between  the  largest 
picas  as  made  by  one  foundry  and  the  smallest  as  made 
by  another  there  is  a  discrepancy  of  nearly  one-hun- 
dredth. Pics  should  be  equal  to  two  nonpareils,  and 
two  picas  should  be  equal  to  three  breviers*.  Two  small 
picas  should  be  equal  to  three  minions.  No  rule  exists, 
however,  for  determining  the  relation  of  pica,  brevier 
and  nonpareil  on  the  one  hand  and  small  pica  and  min- 
ion on  the  other  to  each  Other,  and  with  neither  of  these 
is  there  any  enact  ratio  to  long  primer  and  bourgeois. 
In  the  type  most  used  in  the  city  of  New  York,  taking 
10  as  the  number  of  pica  ems  hi  a  given  space,  the  num- 
ber of  ems  of  the  other  sizes  would  be  as  follows : 

Pica,  10 ;  small  plea,  tl% ;  long  primer,  12V ;  bour- 
geois, 14 ;  brevier,  15 ;  minion,  1T^ ;  nonpareil,  30. 

By  the  new  or  point  system,  by  which  one  size  pro- 
gresses to  the  nest  in  an  arithmetical  proportion,  the 
magnitudes  would  be : 

Pica,  10 ;  small  plea,  U  ;  long  primer,  13 ;  bourgeois, 
13%  ;  brevier,  IB ;  minion,  17 ;  nonpareil,  BO. 

Several  namee  have  been  known  in  the  past  for  vari- 
ous sizes  of  type  which  did  not  exactly  conform  to  the 
older  standards,  srjch  as  three-Hue  small  pica  and  five- 
line  small  pica.  Three-line  minionette  has  also  been 
known.  A  fuller  account  of  this  subject  will  be  found 
under  Standards  op  Type  and  Tvph. 

Printers  call  those  sizes  bastard  which  havo,  for  exam- 
ple, a  small  pica  face  on  pica  oody,  or  a  minion  face  on 
nonpareil  body.  They  were  formerly  much  employed, 
but  have  now  passed  out  of  use.  The  sizes  between 
pearl  and  nonpareil,  nonpareil  and  biovier,  brevier  and 


long  primer,  long  primeT  and  pica,  and  English  and  great 
primer  are  also  thus  designated  by  some  printers,  but 
incorrectly. 

Skeleton. — Those  kinds  of  letter  in  which  the  lines 
which  constitute  the  character  are  very  thin  and  have 
hardly  any  weight  to  them.  They  may  be  nf  Gothic, 
antique  or  many  other  styles,  and  may  be  condensed  or 
extended.  The  following  is  an  example : 

Tim  Line  is  Skeleton  Aitipe. 

Skeleton  Form, — A  form  so  made  up  that  blanks 
are  left  in  various  places,  another  Skeleton  form  having 
letters  to  print  where  these  vacancies  are  left.  Each  form 
will  be  printed  in  a  different  color. 

Skivers. — Split  sheepskins,  used  in  binding  and  in 
all  other  leather-workmi  industries.  The  grain  side  is 
used  as  a  skiver  and  the  flesh  side  is  dressed  for  chamois 
leather.   Skivers  are  dyed  of  any  required  color. 

Blab,— The  surfaee  on  which  the  ink  Is  distributed  ; 
It  is  generally  of  marble. 

Slice. — A  fiat,  wide  iron  knife  used  for  lifting  ink  out 
of  the  can, 

Slice  -Galley. — A  galley  with  an  upper  false  bottom 
called  a  slice,  used  for  large  pages  and  jobs. 

Slide. — The  movable  part  of  the  stick. 

Slides. — The  metal  ways  upon  which  the  carriage 
moved  In  and  out  on  the  Stanhope  hitnd-preas,  kuownlti 
the  preceding  wooden  press  as  the  ribs  and  crumps. 

Slip, — A  cord  used  in  fastening  the  back  of  a  book. 

Sllp-Ohaae. — In  England,  a  kind  of  long  and  nar- 
row chase, 

8Up-Galleyv — A  galley  used  for  bookwork  with  an 
end  and  one  side.   It  cannot  be  locked  up. 

Slipa. — 1,  Long  and  narrow  pieces  of  paper,  The 
term  is  English.  Long  slips  are  those  cut  from  the 
length  of  a  sheet,  and  short  slips  from  the  width. 
2.  Those  proofs  which  are  retained  by  a  newspaper  com- 
positor and  used  in  measuring.  The  more  common  term 
now  is  duplicates  or  "dupes."  S.  The  pieces  of  twine 
which  project  beyond  the  back  of  a  volume  after  It  has 
been  sewn. 

Sloping  Fractions, — Fractions  made  bo  that  the 
bar  which  divides  the  numerator  and  denominator  de- 
scends from  the  top  obliquely,  the  figures  being  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  bar  on  opposite  Sides.  See  under 
Fbactiohs. 

Slugs. — 1.  Thick  pieces  of  type  metal,  ranging  in 
size  from  pearl  to  double  pica,  but  in  other  respects  like 
leads.  They  are  very  advantageously  used  in  spacing 
out,  and  also  as  foot-Hnes.  They  may  also  be  of  brass. 
2.  Numbered  slugs  are  those  Slugs  which  are  type  high, 
having  in  the  centre  a  number  or  letter.  In  offices  where 
these  are  employed  each  compositor  has  a  Slug  assigned 
to  his  stand.  lie  is  No.  1, 3  or  any  other  number  as  the 
case  may  he.  When  he  proceeds  to  empty  his  matter  he 
places  one  of  these  slugs  on  the  receptacle  and  slides  bis 
matter  directly  against  It,  It  prevents  the  top  line  from 
falling  down  and  designates  the  workman  who  did  the 
composition.  After  the  paper  has  gone  to  press,  and 
the  matter  is  measured  upon  the  slips,  it  Serves  for  an 
indication  to  the  measurer  as  to  Its  ownership.  The 
proofs  are  cut  up  into  as  many  parts  as  there  ore  slugs, 
and  each  man,  taking  what  he  has  done  on  one  day  and 
adding  it  to  what  he  has  done  on  another,  pastes  the 
pieces  together,  the  space  left  for  the  slug  being  enough 
for  paste  to  be  applied.  "Must,"  "Absolutely  Must," 
"  Reference "  and  other  slugs  are  also  cast,  and  prove 
very  convenient  to  the  make-up.  3.  Slugs  to  tie  up  with 
are  a  now  invention.  They  have  a  hollow  on  one  side 
into  which  several  thicknesses  of  small  cord  can  be 
placed.   The  page  is  tied  up  in  the  usual  way,  the  cord 
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being  in  this  hollow.  When  placed  in  the  chnso  the 
cord  is  not  removed,  tout  tho  page  can  at  once  toe  locked 
up,  ns  Die  re  Is  nothing  to  interfere, 

Slur,— When  the  impression  of  the  sheets  appears 
smeared.  This  is  occasioned  by  slipping  of  the  paper 
while  the  Impression  is  toeing  taken.  It  differs  from  a 
mackle,  as  that  is  a  second  impression. 

Small  Capitals,— Letters  made  in  imitation  of  cap- 
itals, but  of  decidedly  smaller  size.  There  are  twenty- 
six  in  addition  to  the  m,  at  and  *,  Many  of  them  hear 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  lower-case  letters,  from  which 
they  can  hardly  toe  told .  Fewer  of  them  are  used  than  of 
Capitals,  Only  two  thicknesses  of  stroke  are  employed, 
the  hair-line  and  the  medium.  Small  capitals  are  some- 
times made  to  Italic,  In  Jobbing  it  ia  common  to  take 
Roman  capitals,  say  of  long  primer  or  small  pica,  and 
justify  them  in  with  pica,  thus  giving  them  the  appear- 
ance of  small  capitals  capitalized.  The  bottom  line  in 
both  fonts  must  line,  There  are  no  small  capitals  in 
German  or  in  Greek. 

Small  Cards. — A  size  of  card,  8J^f  by  inches. 

Small  Court  Envelopes. — In  England,  envelopes 
to  take  small  post  octavo  hi  half,  4%  by  8^  inches. 

Small  Double  Post. — A  size  of  printing-paper, 
20  by  10  inches. 

Small  Hand-Paper.— In  England,  a  common  ma- 
chine-made paper,  generally  straw-colored,  used  for  post- 
wrappers  and  such  purposes. 

Small  Numbers. — Short  editions,  as  two  hundred 
and  fifty  and  fire  hundred,  in  printing,  as  distinguished 
from  long  numbers. 

Small  Paper.— When  two  sizes  of  paper  are  used 
in  printing  a,  certain  work,  the  smaller  of  tho  two ;  the 
ordinary  size  of  paper  and  type  page. 

Small  Pica.— A  size  of  type  between  long  primer 
and  pica,  from  which  it  derives  Its  name.  In  the  point 
system  it  is  known  as  eleven  points.  About  sis  and 
three-quarters  lines  make  an  inch.  It  is  double  the  she 
of  agate  and  half  that  of  double  small  pica.  It  is  largely 
used  for  law-books.  Besides  this,  it  is  a  favorito  type  for 
works  in  which  a  handsome  appearance  is  desirable  and 
which  are  not  compelled  to  resort  to  compression.  In 
Prsneh  this  size  is  known  as  phflosophle,  in  German  as 
Brevier  or  Khemlander,  in  Dutch  as  descendiaan,  In  Ital- 
ian as  fllosona,  and  in  Spanish  lectura  chlca. 

This  line  is  set  in  Small  Pica, 

8  at  nil  Post. — A  size  of  writing-paper  which  is  \%% 
toy  I3J£  inchos. 

Smollie,  William,  a  learned  printer  of  Scotland, 
was  horn  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  about  the  year  1740. 
He  was  indentured  to  Hamilton,  Balfour  &  Neil,  and  con- 
ducted himself  so  well  that  he  became  the  corrector  of 
the  press  before  he  was  out  of  his  time.  He  had  devoted 
every  possible  moment  to  Study,  In  1768  he  produced  a 
Terence  in  duodecimo  entirely  Set  up  by  himself,  which 
gained  his  masters  an  honorary  prise  offered  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Society  for  the  best  edition  of  a  Latin 
classic.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  indentures  Smeilie, 
then  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  accepted  employment 
from  Murray  &  Cochrane,  printers  in  Edinburgh,  as  cor- 
rector of  the  press  and  conductor  of  the  Scots  Magazine. 
He  continued  his  classical  studies  with  great  ardor,  and 
instructed  himself  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  that  he  might 
be  thereby  fitted  for  superintending  the  publication  of  a 
grammar  of  that  language.  His  acquaintance  with  peo- 
ple of  rank  and  acquirements  continued,  and  In  1135  he 
entered  into  business  himself  with  Mr.  A  old,  his  share  of 
the  money  being  advanced  by  Dr,  Hope  and  Dr,  Fergus- 
son,  professors  In  the  college.  Before  this  he  had  pur- 
sued extensive  studies  in  bot&ny  and  chemistry,  and  had 
a  correspondence  with  Hume,  the  historian,  upon  the 
criticism  made  by  him  upon  miracles,  in  which  he  denied 
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the  assumptions  of  the  philosopher.  When  Dr.  William 
Buchan  issued  hU  Domestic  Modieine  Smellle  saw  it 
through  the  press,  Dr.  Buchan  living  in  England,  and 
some  parte  were  entirely  rewritten  by  him.  In  1788  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Scottish  Antiquarian 
Society,  of  which  ho  had  long  been  a  member,  and  this 
position  he  held  until  his  death.  About  this  time  he  pub- 
lished his  Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  and  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  Robert  Burns,  with  whom  he  corre- 
sponded for  a  long  time,  He  filled  a  considerable  posi- 
tion in  Edinburgh  society  for  many  years,  and  died  in 
that  city  on  June  84, 1794.  His  last  years  were  burdened 
with  pecuniary  troubles. 

Smith,  James,  a  Scotch  poet,  horn  on  March  a,  1834, 
was  apprenticed  to  the  printer's  art  in  his  eleventh  year. 
He  was  an  active  Chartist,  and  gave  much  attention  to 
political  questions.  He  wrote  much  verse,  which  went 
through  three  editions,  and  was  commended  by  many 
observing  critics.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  manager 
cl  Alkman's  printiug-house  in  Edinburgh,  and  soon  after 
brought  out  his  verse  in  a  collected  form.  In  1869  he  was 
appointed  the  librarian  of  the  Mechanics'  Library,  and  in 
1897,  on  December  13,  he  died.  He  will  long  be  remem- 
bered for  his  poetry,  which  was  peculiarly  tender  and 
sympathetic. 

Smith,  John,  was  the  author  of  a  Printer's  Gram- 
mar brought  out  in  1754.  This  was  the  flrst  book  pub- 
lished in  England  for  the  use  of  the  profession.  It  was 
copied  by  Luckombe  in  1770  and  Btower  in  1808,  and 
they  in  turn  were  copied  by  Hansard,  Johnson  and  Sav- 
age. The  later  authorities  have  also  borrowed  much 
from  them,  even  the  very  turn  of  tho  phrase  being  copied, 
Smith  only  went  half  way  through  his  book,  for  he  says 
nothing  about  presswork.  He  appears  to  have  died  "in 
the  year  1755, 

Smith,  Robert  Harmer,  a  printer  and  clectrotyper 
of  Sew  York,  was  born  in  that  city  on  April  30,  18S4. 
Shortly  after  his  father  removed  to  Brooklyn,  which  has 
ever  since  been  tkft  home  of  tho  family.  Mr.  Smith's 
father  and  grandfather  before  him  were  stereotypers. 
The  latter,  Robert  Smith,  was  employed  by  C.  0-  Childs 
&  Bon  of  Bungay,  England,  at  the  time  when  Earl  Stan- 
hope was  occupied  in  his  attempt  to  make  stereotyping 
a  practical  process. 
Childs  was  among 
the  first  who  took 
up  the  art  and  prac- 
ticed it,  and  a  few 
years  later  Smith 
was  employed  in 
various  places  in 
teaching  the  print- 
ers of  England  how 
to  cast  and  finish 
pUtes,  Dying  be- 
fore 1930,  his  son, 
Thomas  Burnett 
Smith,  then  a  lad  of 
eighteen,  emigrated 
to  the  United  States 
and  began  learning 
t  h  e  stereotyper's 
trade  with  Powell, 
in  New  York.  Ho 
became  very  profi- 
cient, and  between 
1S85  and  1840  established  himself  in  business,  and  for 
more  than  twenty  years  his  was  the  leading  establish- 
ment in  that  line  in  that  city.  It  had  an  extensive 
composing-room  attached.  R.  Harmer  Smith  originally 
was  in  the  printing-business,  next  becoming  a  bookseller 
in  Brooklyn.  About  1853  he  entered  his  Father's  office 
at  his  solicitation  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his 
brother,  whose  place  it  was  necessary  to  All.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  T.  B.  Smith  &  Son  in  1857,  a 
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little  lime  before  the  death  of  his  father,  which  happened 
in  December  of  that  year.  Mr.  Smith  continued  'business 
under  tie  same  title  for  several  years,  Then  lie  entered 
into  partnership  with  his  foreman,  George  McDougal, 
the  firm  then  becoming  Smith  &  McDougaL  Mr.  Mo- 
Dougal  died  in  1864,  and  in  188?  Mr.  Smith  admitted  his 
sons,  Robert  B,  and  Joseph  &,  under  the  title  of  B. 
Harmer  Smith  £  Sons.  The  business  is  now  confined  to 
electrotyping  and  music  composition.  Mr.  Smith  took  a 
prominent  Interest  in  the  firstTypothetK,  and  acted  as  its 
treasurer.  On  Its  reorganization  in  1885  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates  sent  by  Hew  York 
to  the  printers'  convention  in  Chicago  in  1897,  which 
formed  the  organization  known  as  the  United  Typothetse 
of  America.  His  associates  were  W,  0 ,  Martin  and  How- 
ard Loekwood,  now  both  dead.  Mr.  Smith  was  chosen 
as  president  of  the  convention.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  has  been  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  New  York  Typotheta). 

Smout. — When  either  pressmen  or  compositors  are 
engaged  for  a  short  time  and  not  for  a  permanency.— 
Sfc»uw.  Not  in  use  in  America,  Franklin  knew  of  it. 
In  a  letter  he  sent  to  Strahan  in  1757  he  says :  "  Our  As- 
sembly talk  of  sending  me  to  England  speedily.  Then 
look  out  sharp,  and  if  a  fat  old  fellow  should  come  to 
your  printing-house  and  Tequest  a  little  smouting,  de- 
pend upon  it  'tis  your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 
B.  Franklin."  It  differs  from  subbing  in  being  a  short 
engagement  from  the  house ;  whereas  subbing  is  when 
one  workman  puts  on  another  in  his  stead. 

Soafcinir  Pull. — A  long  or  soaking  pull  is  when  the 
form  feels  the  force  of  the  spindle  by  degrees  till  the  bar 
comes  almost  to  the  near  cheek  of  the  press ;  and  this  ia 
also  called  a  soft  pull,  because  it  comes  down  in  &  soft, 
soaking  and  easy  manner ;  and  on  the  contrary  the  short 
pull  is  called  a  hard  pull,  because  it  is  suddenly  per- 
formed.— Slower. 

Sobreouadro  (8pO.— Plate  to  which  the  platen  is 
secured  in  some  presses. 

Society  Hands.— In  England,  those  persons  belong- 
ing to  and  working  under  the  rules  of  a  trade  society  (a 
trades-union). 

Society  Houses. — Establishments  conforming  to 
the  rules  and  paying  the  recognized  scale-price  or  the 
various  societies  (trades-unions)  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sockets. — Pieces  of  wood  nailed  upon  tlie  hind  part 
of  the  plank  to  receive  the  gallows  in  a  wooden  hand- 
press. 

Soft  Braes. — Brass  rule  which  can  be  easily  manipu- 
lated ;  specially  manufactured,  for  fancy  work. 

Soft  Paper,  -l'r.per  which  has  a  soft  surface  and 
body,  distinct  from  hard  or  sized  paper. 

Soft  Put]. — An  easy  pull  over  of  the  bar-handle  of  a 
printing-press. 

Soft-Sized.  Paper.— Special  printing-paper  manu- 
factured with  vory  little  size. 

Soft  Tinta. — The  lighter  parts  of  an  illustration. 

Solace. — A  penalty  Imposed  by  the  chapel  for  the 
Infringement  of  any  of  its  rules,  It  is  in  the  form  of 
refreshment, 

Solid* — Type  composed  without  leads ;  not  leaded. 

Solid  Die/. — A  lean  or  bad  take  of  copy. 

Solid  Matter.— Type  composed  without  leads ;  al*-, 
applied  to  type  containing  little  fat. 

Solids. — The  blacker  or  more  solid  parts  .-  .j 
cut  or  other  illustration, 

Sombre.  (Bp .). — Blur  or  Btnonch,  caused  by  ii ' 
thin  ink ;  sornbreada,  slurred,  smouehed  :  V 
ada,  shaded  letter. 

Sombrero  (Sp.). — Cap-piece  r-r 
press   counter-poise  in  the  f^' .         ■  :'         o.  -*o 
presses. 
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SomeroB  (SpO- — Framework  of  an  old  hand-press, 
which  supports  the  bed,  Ac. 

Sommario  (Ital.).— A  summary. 

Sop  trie  Balls, ^An  expression  formerly  used  when 
too  much  ink  was  taken  on  the  balls, 

SopprBBsione  (ltal.),—  A  mark  to  take  out,  similar 
to  our  dele,  but  which  is  denoted  by  an  X, 

Sopraoarichi  (Ital.),— Matter  smaller  than  the  body 
of  a  book,  as  poetry,  notes  and  extracts  ;  also  the  extra- 
price  matter, 

Sort. — The  term  applied  to  any  particular  letter  or 
letters,  as  distinguished  from  a  complete  font. 

Sort  Up. — To  add  particular  sorts  when  boxes  are 
exhausted. 

Soundinge.— Pressmen  are  said  to  be  in  soundings 
when  they  get  near  the  bottom  of  their  heap  and  their 
knuckles  rap  the  horse. — Stoteer. 

South  Carolina, — One  of  the  original  American 
States  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Printing  began 
there  at  Charleston  about  1731,  There  were  several 
printers  in  that  city  before  the  Revolution.  The  num- 
ber of  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  that 
State  in  1810  was  10 ;  in  1840, 17 ;  in  1800,  46 ;  in  1880, 
46 ;  in  1870,  53  ;  in  1880, 83 ;  and  18&8, 138.  In  1880  four 
of  these  were  daily,  and  in  181*3  eight  were  daily,  The 
principal  cities  for  printing  are  Charleston  and  Columbia, 

South.  Dakota.— This  State  of  the  American TJnion 
is  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  former  Territory  of  Dakota, 
where  printing  appears  to  have  begun  in  1870.  The 
whole  Territory  hud  in  1880  f>9  newspapers.  South  Da- 
kota hftd  in  1883  SCO  newspapers  and  periodicals,  16  be- 
ing daily.  Yankton,  Sioux  Falls,  Pierre,  Huron  and 
Aberdeen  are  the  chief  towns  in  relation  to  printing. 

Southward,  John,  an  English  writer  on  typog- 
raphy, was  born  at  Liverpool  in  1840.  His  father  was  a 
printer,  and  he  became  acquainted  with  a  printing-office 
in  his  earliest  life.  He  learned  to  read  from  the  speci- 
mens of  work  posted  on  the  walls  there.  He  was  partly 
educated  at  the  Liverpool  College,  which  he  left  at  seven- 
teen to  undertake  the  editorial  management  of  a  local 
weekly  newspaper.  In  1868  ho  visited  all  of  the  impor- 
tant newspaper  offices  in  Spain  to  negotiate  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  advertisements  of  a  Liverpool  manufact- 
urer. He  also  arranged  for  the  putting  up  of  colored 
posters  throughout  the  Peninsula,  In  I8(ra  he  settled 
in  London,  being  engaged  as  proof-reader.  While  doing 
this  he  contributed  articles  to  the  Printers'  Register  on 
the  press  of  Spain.  Two  years  later  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  write  a  Dictionary  of  Typography,  which  was 
afterwards  reprinted  in  the  United  ^States  with  many 
additions  under  the  title  of  the  American  Encyclopaedia, 
Of  Printing.  After  its  completion  he  was  employed  for 
most  of  his  time  for  twelve  ycaiB  in  furnishing  matter 
for  Bigmore  &  Wyman's  Bibliography  of  Printing,  a 
trulylearacd  work  of  great  size.  He  was  the  editor  of 
the  Printers*  Register  lor  many  years.  He  prepared  a 
book  for  compositors  i>r  reaainen  entitled  Practical 
Printing,  which  wf  *■  i  ^io.i.'.  ■'ahie,  and  was  not  founded 
upon  HinBarf1  .n-\i;if'm.  T.ately  it  has  been  recast  and 
publish^1  .       nn, .- -;>.;i  !J.    i  o  the  last  edition  of  the 

En*1-- ■■  l--  :  "' i  ■  ■         Southward  contributed 

1  "h       s   J       -■  --jihy  in  its  practical  aspects,  Mt. 
■  .?:>'  .  mstory  of  the  Introduction  and 

■ ,  '         1,1  ;  j1!.   About  three  years  ago  he  became 
-  ■  ■  ■  s :  i  ai  proprietor  of  the  Journal ,  a  periodical  de- 
printing.   He  has  done  much  literary  work  on 

"jjects  connected  with  the  art,  in  prefaces,  introduc- 
■  ■■  is  and  essays, 

^nthwlok,  Solomon,  a  political  leader  in  New 
jfork  who  held  important  State  offices,  was  bom  in  1778 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  died  In  1839.  He  was  bred  a 
printer,  was  employed  In  the  trado  in  Now  York  end 
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then  to  Albany,  and  then  became  a  publisher,  As  a 
politician  and  editor  he  had  great  power. 

Space-Barge. — Id  England,  a  piece  of  card  Or  thick 
paper  used  to  hold  spaces  on  while  correcting  a  form, 

Space-Box. — 1.  The  box  in  which  the  spaces  are 
contained,  nearest  to  the  workman.  ''To  have  his  noae 
in  the  space-box "  is  to  he  continually  at  work  without 
relaxation,  9,  In  England,  a  small  tray  with  six  or 
eight  divisions— a  handy  substitute  for  the  space-barge. 
This  contrivance  is  also  naed  here,  but  without  any 
specific  name. 

SpaeB-LniacIa. — An  old  term  for  leads'.  They  were 
also  called  space-lines. 

Spaoe-IdneB.— Leads.  The  term  has  now  become 
completely  obsolete. 

9paoe  Out. — To  widen  or  open  ont  space  between 
words  or  lines.  Every  line  must  have  a  certain  length, 
of  which  it  generally  falls  short,  It  is  made  of  the  right 
siae  by  additions  equally  along  the  entire  Ifne. 

Space-Paper. — To  "England,  another  term  for  a 
space-barge. 

Spaoe-RuleB. — Plain  or  fancy  rules  cast  type  high, 
for  filling  up  blank  spaces  and  dividing  sections  or  chap- 
ters.— Jotobi.  In  tills  country  the  term  space-rule  is  ap- 
plied only  to  lines  like  those  In  light  brass  rule  of  certain 
determinate  lengths.  They  arc  of  type  metal  and  are 
not  as  good  as  those  of  brass,  but  are  far  leas  expensive. 

Spaces. — These  are  the  pieces  of  metal  which  are 
used  to  separate  words  from  eaeh  other  and  to  fill  out 
small  blanks  in  lines.  As  mode  In  America  there  are 
three  kinds  of  spaces  used  in  composing,  three,  four  and 


something  to  be  put  between  them,  and  this  occasionally 
occurs  in'  Roman,  In  the  word  oil  hand  in  moBt  faces  a 
thin  space  must  he  put  between  the  f  and  h  to  prevent 
the  beak  from  being  broken  off.  A  St.  Louis  type-foun- 
dry recently  proposed  that  spaces  should  be  eut,  os  to 
thickness,  in  point,  point  and  a  half,  two  point,  and  other 
point  bodies,  this  applying  alike  to  all  bodies  from  non- 
pareil to  pica.  An  en  quadrat  is  used  between  dollars 
and  cents  in  tahulnr  matter,  and  in  a  table  which  is  not 
crowded  it  is  also  placed  between  the  perpendicular  rule 
and  the  matter  nearest  to  It,  The  three-cm  space  is  the 
Ordinary  composing  space,  but  in  double-leaded  matter 
the  en  quadrat  is  sometimes  taken  as  the  basis.  A  vicious 
habit  formerly  prevailed  in  England,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent in  this  country,  by  which  the  three  common  sizes 
of  spaces,  or  at  least  the  three  and  four  em,  were  mixed 
together  in  one  box.  They  were  put  into  Hie  line  indis- 
criminately, and  when  additions  were  required  at  the  end 
of  the  line  other  spaces  were  put  in  where  the  blanks  were 
smallest,  This  was  a  wrong  theory,  for  the  compositor 
could  set  no  more  quickly,  while  he  would  lose  time  in 
spaising  out.  That  w  ouJd  also  be  very  irregular.  Where 
the  most  space  should  be  would  frequcntlyhave  been  the 
least.  It  was  a  slovonly  practice.  According  to  the  rule 
as  now  followed  everywhere,  the  least  space  goes  after 
a  comma,  and  the  next  least  between  two  round  letters. 
Following  this  between  two  square  letters  and  the  largest 
between  two  ascending  or  descending  letters,  which  are 
square  on  the  side  nearest  the  Other,  For  Instance,  be- 
tween d  h  more  space  is  required  than  between  o  e. 
After  a  colon  or  semicolon  an  en  quadrat  is  used.  To 
do  this  spacing?  moTC  perfectly  and  to  distinguish  more 
exactly  the  Paige  typesetting-machine  has  eleven  kinds 
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Witt 
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Wftb 
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30 
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BO 
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SO 
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Ave  em  spaces;  one  used  in  cose  of  necessity,  when 
words  must  be  got  in,  the  hair  space ;  and  the  en  quad- 
rat, which  ia  really  a  space.  The  standard  from  which 
they  are  made  is  the  em  quadrat,  of  Which  they  are  re- 
spectively the  half,  the  third,  the  fourth  and  the  flftb. 
The  hair  apace  varies  from  a  sixth  to  an  eighth,  and  ac- 
cording to  good  usage  ought  only  to  be  used  in  correct- 
ing a  form  after  it  is  made  up.  Upon  galleys  matter 
should  he  run  over  rather  than  use  it.  The  three,  four 
and  five  em  spaces  can  be  used  to  make  many  com- 
binations, so  that  in  pica  no  line  need  be  longer  than 
another  by  more  than  the  three  hundred  and  sixtieth 
part  of  an  inch.  Thin  spaces  Eire  sometimes  used  to  set 
off  one  letter  from  another,  as  in  titles,  or  to  increase  tho 
length  of  a  lino.  In  German  composition  they  are  thus 
used  to  denote  emphasis,  as  there  is  nothing  correspond' 
ing  to  Italic  in  printing-offices  in  Gonnany,  except  the 
use  of  a  heavier  body.  They  are  also  used  before,  a  j  or 
after  an  f ,  and  occasionally  with  some  Italic  letters  in  a 
stereotype  page  where  these  occur  at  the  end  or  begin- 
ning or  a  line,  in  order  to  prevent  the  kerned  part  from 
being  cut  off  when  the  plate  is  dressed.  Some  Italic  let- 
ters crowd  against  each  other  so  that  they  also  require 
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of  spM«sJ  fro1"  the  en  quadrat  down.  For  stereotype 
aud  electrotype  work  high  spaces  are  generally  required. 
Tbey  come  up  to  the  very  shoulder  or  the  letter. 

Spaces  Can  bo  so  combined  as  to  make  very  minute 
differences.  In  pica  the  differences  may  be  as  small  aft 
tho  three  hundred  and  sixtieth  of  an  inch,  and  in  non- 
pareil half  that,  The  variation  in  sizes  is  counted  by  the 
sixtieths.  A  five-em  space  is  twelve-sixtieths,  a  four- 
em  space  fifteen-sixtieths,  and  a  thick  space  twenty-six- 
tieths, The  difference  between  three  nve-em  spaces  on 
the  one  side  and  a  thick  space  and  a  four-cm  space  on  the 
other  is  one-sixtieth  of  nny  particular  Iiody.  Above  is 
gjven  a  tablo  showing  the  number  of  pOsaiblo  combina- 
tions, sixty  being  an  cm.  They  comprise  IS,  15,  30,  34, 
27, 30,  S3,  SB,  86/39, 40, 48,  U,  4£,  47, 48,  GO,  61, 53, 54,  S5, 
50, 57, 59, 60,  02,  03,  04, 05, 06, 07, 68,  69,  70, 71, 73, 74,  75, 
70, 78, 70, 80. 

In  narrow  measures  in  bookwork  the  compositor  may 
Sometimes  be  compelled  to  space  as  high  as  an  em  quad- 
rat, but  this  con  nearly  always  he  avoided  by  running 
over  the  previous  lines.  In  ordinary  bookwork  two 
thick  spaces  is  the  extreme.  It  is  not  regarded  as  good 
practice  to  hare  thin-spaced  lines  next  to  rhosB  which 
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are  wide  spaced,  nor  to  have  a  long  svtcoeasion  ot  lines 
widely  spaced.  If  an  em  quadrat  occurs  in  the  line  after 
a  period,  and  the  lino  is  to  be  spaced  out,  this  should  be 
the  last  to  be  enlarged,  and  if  the  line  is  to  be  thin  spaced 
the  em  quadrat  should  be  the  first  diminished .  In  widely 
spaced  lines,  where  colons,  semicolons.  Interrogations  or 
exclamations  occur,  the  thin  apace  which  -precedes  one 
must  not  be  omitted,  nor  should  it  ever  be  enlarged  be- 
yond a  thick  apace,  even  if  there  is  an  em  and  a  balf 
between  the  words.  In  overrunning  matter  where  cuts 
are  inserted  words  are  sometimes  thin  spaced  between 
the  letters.  This,  however,  should  be  done  only  in  ex- 
treme cases.  It  is  better  to  have  the  spacing  extremely 
wide  than  to  resort  to  this.  Job  compositors  frequently 
thin  space  between  letters,  often  to  the  advantage  of  the 
line ;  when  this  spacing  is  no  more  than  the  tenth  of  a 
letter  in  thickness  it  is  imperceptible.  Some  job  letters 
should  be  set  off  from  others  where  awkward  combina- 
tions occur,  and  it  would  he  an  advantage  to  a  page  if 
this  could  occasionally  be  done  in  Roman.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  necessity  of  wide  spacing  could  be 
Avoided  and  that  perfect  uniformity  in  the  distance  be- 
tween words  could  be  secured  by  the  use  of  tliickor  let- 
ters when  required,  or  tho  introduction  of  minute  spaces 
between  letters.  The  difference  between  an  alphabet 
which  measures  thirteen  ems  and  one  which  measures 
thirteen  ood  a  half  ems  is  not  perceptible  to  the  eye.  If 
the  matrix  is  a  little  wider  so  as  to  give  a  little  more  side- 
bearing,  such  a  change  could  be  effected.  Very  f e  w  1  i  nes, 
however,  have  as  few  as.  twenty -six  letters.  An  average 
line  in  a  newspaper  will  exceed  fifty  letters,  and  in  a  book 
seventy.  If  the  most  used  letters  are  made  10  per  cent, 
wider  the  gnin  in  a  line  would  bo  about  four  letters  in 
the  former  class  of  work  and  six  in  the  latter.  Such  let- 
ters should  be  those  having  little  shoulder. 

Spain, — There  is  little  definite  Tccord  of  the  early 
history  of  printing  In  Spain  beyond  the  fact  that  the  art 
was  introduced  into  Valencia,  Saragosaa,  Barcelona  and 
a  few  other  towns  about  the  year  1074,  and  struggled  on 
with  varying  success  till  towards  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  an  eminent  exponent  appeared — Don  Joaquin 
Ibarra— who  is  reputed  to  have  shown  so  much  taste 
and  skill  in  his  productions  that  they  surpassed  in  ap- 
pearance those  of  other  countries  at  that  time,  and  aro 
still  admired  as  artistic  specimens  of  printing.  An  ap- 
prentice of  his,  Juan  Joso  SigOcnza  y  Vera,  compiled 
and  published  the  first  Spanish  treatise  on  typography, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  very  complete,  and  contained 
not  only  all  the  information  then  obtainable,  but  also 
specimens  of  the  different  faces  of  type  then  extant,  with 
their  names,  &c.  It  is  very  dlillcult  now  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  this  wort  It  was  not  until  about  1845  that  type- 
foundraa  and  lithography  were  introduced  into  Madrid 
by  Carl  Rosen  and  Karl  Kraus,  respectively — Germans, 
who  were  Induced  to  go  there  by  a  noted  printer  of  that 
day,  Don  Manuel  Mvadetteyra,  who  published  thy  Blb- 
lioteca  de  Autcres  Bspaiioles,  an  important  undertaking, 
upon  which  stereotype  plates  wore  used  for  the  first  time 
In  that  country.  Kivadcncyra  was  a  very  progressive 
man,  arid  engaged  the  best  workmen  wherever  he  could 
find  them ;  thus  his  chief  pressman  was  from  France, 
and  his  machinist  and  stereo typer  were  English.  He 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  German  power-presses, 
bringing  also  the  best  workmen  to  run  them.  He  Intro- 
duced several  novelties  in  the  citing  ot  his  fonts,  mak- 
ing logotypes  for  the  most  used  combinations,  such  as 
an,  as,  on,  os,  &c.  These  were  not  found  to  work  satis- 
factorily, howevor,  and  were  soon  discarded.  Several 
works  on  Spanish  typography  have  been  issued  since 
Ibarra's,  but  none  of  much  value,  The  best  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  by  Don  Jose  Giraldex,  published  in  Madrid 
in  1884.  There  is  also  a  fairly  goctd  manual  for  press- 
men, by  L.  Monet,  though  many  of  his  ideas  are  some- 
what antiquated  and  apply  to  presses  of  French,  Ger- 
man or  English  make,  which  arc  almost  the  only  kind 
used  in  Spain,  and  the  book  itself  is  about  as  discred- 


itable a  specimen  of  workmanship  as  can  well  be  im- 
agined. The  condition  of  the  offices  generally  seems  to 
be  balf  a  century  behind  the  age,  and  many  practices 
are  in  vogue  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  this  coun- 
try. One  of  these  is  keeping  job  fonts  set  up  In  tmys 
instead  of  cases.  The  general  complaint  is  that  printing 
is  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Spain  at  present,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  other  parts  of  Europe.  Local  competition  and 
amateurism  have  nearly  ruinod  what  little  remains  of  the 
business  in  the  general  decline  of  the  country.  Outside 
competition,  too,  has  had  its  effect.  It  is  a  somewhat 
remarkable  fact  that  there  are  more  Spanish  works 
printed  in  France  than  in  Spain  itself,  owing  probably 
to  the  extensive  commercial  relations  of  the  former  with 
Spanish  America,  It  is  said  that  there  are  more  books 
printed  in  either  the  United  States,  England  or  Austria 
for  the  South  American  market  than  in  Spain.  This 
fact  has  hud  u  very  depressing  effect  on  the  trade  in  that 
country,  the  sale  of  home  publications  being  limited  al- 
most entirely  to  their  own  people,  at  present  a  generally 
poor  and  non-literary  class  at  the  best. 

There  aro  many  Spanish  newspapers  in  the  United 
States.  More  are  issued  in  Now  York  than  elsewhere, 
one  being  daily,  five  weekly  and  eighteen  at  longer  in- 
tervals. Eleven  are  issued  in  New  Mexico,  fourteen  in 
Texiis,  five  in  California,  two  each  in  Illinois,  Missouri, 
Arizona  and  Colorado,  and  one  each  in  Florida  and  Ohio. 
There  are  sixty-four  in  all.  Some  seven  hundred  are 
printed  In  Spain. 

SpaUa  (Ital.).— The  shoulder  of  type. 

Spanish  America.. — The  whole  of  the  country 
south  of  the  United  States  on  this  continent,  and  all  of 
South  America,  except  Brazil,  is  populated  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Spaniards,  and  in  theso  countries  Spanish 
is  spoken.  Tho  city  of  Mexico  has  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  city  in  America  to  possess  a  printing-press, 
which  wa3  taken  there  in  1040,  within  a  century  after 
Gutenberg's  great  invention.  In  1604  the  Jesuits  found- 
ed the  first  printlng-ofllee  in  South  America,  in  the  Col- 
lege of  San  Pablo  In  Lima,  Peru,  In  1600  the  art  had 
reached  San  Domingo ;  in  1750  the  first  printing-office 
was  established  in  Paraguay,  and  at  Buenos  Ayres  in 
1780.  Guatemala  has  1,500,000  inhabitants  and  has  SO 
typo  printing,  8  lithographic  and  20  newspaper  estab- 
lishments, Guatemala,  tlie  capital,  with  a  population  of 
50,000,  has  6  book  printing,  8  lithographic  and  16  news- 
paper offices,  Printing  is  also  carried  on  in  Antigua, 
Chtquimnlft  de  la  Sierra,  Coban,  Hnctem&ngo,  Pueblo 
Nuevo,  Queaalenango  and  Totonticapan.  British  Hon- 
duras has  one  newspaper  establishment  in  its  capital, 
Belize,  In  republican  Honduras,  with  a  population  of 
600,000,  there  arc  12  printing  establishments  and  9  news- 
papers, which  are  distributed  over  the  cities  of  Teguci- 
galpa, Comnyagua,  Santa  Rosa  de  Copan  and  Trujillo. 
Lithography  is  not  represented  In  this  state.  Stin  Salva- 
dor, with  a  population  of  760,000,  has  40  printing-offices 
and  38  newspapers,  but  no  lithographic  establishment. 
Tho  capital,  San  Salvador,  alone  has  35  printing-offices 
and  30  newspapers,  whilo  tho  following  cities  have  one 
or  two  each :  Aliquizaya,  Chimaincnga,  San  Miguel,  San 
Vicente,  Santa  Ana,  Sonaonate  and  Suchitoto.  Nicara- 
gua lias  a  very  extended  coast  east  and  west,  and  with  a 
population  of  1100,000  has  25  book  offices  und  50  news- 
papers, but  no  lithographic  olnco.  These  establishments 
are  mostly  in  Managua,  the  capital,  and  Leon,  the  former 
capital.  Costa  Rica,  with  300,000  inliabitantsj,  has  15 
book  offices,  2  lithographic  establishments  and  17  news- 
papers, distributed  among  the  cities  of  Alajuela,  C&rtagO 
and  San  Jos6. 

Colombia  has  a  population  of  4,000,000.  It  has  110 
book  offices,  14  lithographic  offices  and  180  newspapers. 
The  capital,  Santa  Fo  de  Bogota,  with  135,000  inhabit- 
ants, has  £1  book  offices,  10  lithographers  and  86  news- 
papers. The  second  city  in  Importance  is  Santa  Marta, 
with  16  book  offices  and  10  newspapers,  0  ther  printing- 
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is  done  In  Bucarqmanga,  Barbacoas,  Cartagena,  Medel- 
lid,  MoupOX,  Pamplona,  Panama,  Pasto,  Palmira,  Fopa- 
yan  and  San  Jos6  de  Cucuta.  The  Argentine  Republic 
has  a  population  of  about  £,000, 000  and  contains  160  book 
Offices,  30  lithographic  offleeis  and  SCO  newspapers. 

It  might  seem  somewhat  strange  that  the  press  had 
not  been  utilized  by  Such  a  progressive  people  as  the 
Chilians,  as  it  was  not  until  1800  or  1801  that  a  small 
office  was  removed  from  Lima  to  Santiago,  and  even  this 
had  to  be  conducted  clandestinely.  The  strangeness, 
however,  disappears  when  the  restrictions  upon  printing 
in  its  early  days  are  considered,  for  in  1560  Philip  JJ.  of 
Spain  established  the  Inquisition  there,  the  chief  object 
of  which  was  to  eradicate  hooks  circulated  by  heretics 
and  convicts,  as  all  non-Catholics  were  called  In  those 
times ;  and  In  1647  Philip  IV.  decreed  that  in  America 
"  no  license  shall  be  granted  to  print  boots  of  any  kind 
or  quality  soever,  without  first  being  submitted  to  the 
censors."  Among  the  earliest  printers  in  Cliiji  were  three 
men  from  Boston,  Samuel  B.  Johnson,  William  H.  Bur- 
bridge  and  SimoD  Garrison,  who  were  induced  to  go 
there  early  in  1812  for  the  consideration  of  $1,000  a  year. 
They  seem  to  have  bad  a  Tory  stormy  time  between  the 
revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  to  which  that  coun- 
try, like  all  Spanish  American  communities,  has  been 
subject,  and  one,  Burbridge,  died  from  wounds  received 
in  a  Hot  which  took  place  on  July  4, 1313,  at  a  ball  given 
by  the  United  States  consul  in  honor  of  the  day. 

With  a  population  in  1390  of  3,000,000  Chili  had  175 
printing-offices,  of  which  30  were  in  Santiago  and  18  in 
Valparaiso,  from  which  452  books  and  pamphlets,  con- 
taining 88,520  pages,  were  issued  during  that  year. 
There  were  also  81  reviews,  89  daily  papers  and  lflO 
other  periodicals  printed.  These  figures  are  considered 
only  approximate,  as  It  is  supposed  many  offices  did  not 
report.  At  the  present  time  there  are  two  or  three  well 
equipped  Offices  which  turn  out  fairly  good  work,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  1803  a  monthly  paper  Called  the  Revista 
Tipogranca  was  begun  at  Santiago,  but  has  not  appeared 
regularly.  Tho  numbers  issued  so  far  have  contained 
able  articlos  relating  to  the  art  in  that  country,  tmd  are 
creditable  in  appearance, 

SpttrtlBn.  Language- — The  Spanish  or  Costilian  lan- 
guage is,  next  to  the  English,  spoken  by  the  largest 
number  of  people  in  tho  New  World,  being  the  national 
tongue  of  all  the  independent  republics  south  of  the 
United  States,  except  Brazil,  besides  several  of  the  most 
important  Islands  of  the  West  Indies.  For  this  reason, 
and  on  account  of  the  constantly  increasing  intercourse 
with  those  countries  and  the  multiplication  of  printed 
works  in  Spanish  issued  in  this  country,  it  is  important 
for  American  printers  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  that 
language.  Boing  to  a  large  extent  directly  descended 
from  the  Latin,  with  a  comparatively  small  admixture 
of  other  languages,  Spanish  orthography  has  preserved 
to  an  eminent  degree  the  phonetic  character  of  the 
mother  ton  cue — a  character  which  has  been  fostered  and 
improved  from  time  to  time  by  the  elimination  of  un- 
necessary letters  and  the  simplification  of  the  spelling 
and  accentuation,  so  that  at  the  present  time  Its  orthog- 
raphy is  perhaps  more  distinctively  phonetic  than  that 
o£  any  other  European  idiom.  While  these  reforms  haine 
been  agitated  by  progressive  men  in  both  Spain  and 
America  for  a  great  many  ^ears,  their  adoption  by  the 
Spanish  Academy,  the  national  authority  in  such  mat- 
ters, was  comparatively  slow,  and  some  of  the  American 
peoples,  notably  Chili,  not  being  trammeled  by  any  such 
slow-moving  bodies,  have  surpassed  the  mother  country 
in  innovations  in  spelling.  Of  late  years,  however,  the 
Academy  seems  to  have  run  to  the  opposite  extreme,  for, 
according  to  one  writer,  *■  reforms  have  succeeded  one 
h, no tlier  with  a  rapidity  verging  on  monomania,  since  in 
the  space  of  some  twenty  years  it  has  promulgated  three 
different  systems  based  on  diametrically  opposite  rules. 
Its  eagerness  for  innovations  Would  Indicate  that  it  does 
not  properly  consider  its  work,  and  it  treats  the  language 
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as  though,  it  were  a  dress  that  could  be  changed  to  suit 
the  fashion  or  caprice,"  The  last  edition  of  the  Diction- 
ary of  the  Spanish  Academy  is,  indeed  considered  by 
many  (o  have  taken  a  decided  backward  step  by  intro- 
ducing a  now  system  of  accentuation,  theoretically  in- 
tended to  simplify,  but  actually  having  quite  tho  opposite 
effect  by  increasing  the  use  of  accented  letters  to  an  ab- 
surd extent.  This  system,  while  generally  accepted  In 
Spain,  and  to  some  extent  In  America,  has  encountered 
much  opposition,  and  the  work  of  the  Academy  has  been 
so  severely  criticised  as  almost  to  nullify  its  influence  as 
the  authoritative  body  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  na- 
tional language.  To  show  tho  difference  between  the 
practice  prior  to  1884  and  tho  plan  adopted  in  that  year 
py  the  Academy  a  short  paragraph  is  given  in  each : 

Orthography  prior  to  iSS4 :  La  adopcion  hoy  dla,  con 
6  sin  razor,  de  algun  nuevo  sistema  de  acentu&don  no 
solo  causaria niueho desgusto  &  los  ca jistas,  porque cam- 
biaria  el  6rden  comun  que  soils,  seguirse  antes,  sino  tam- 
bien  haria  mas  dificil  el  escriblr  £  los  donas. 

AceeTipuatian  of  the  lout  dictionary :  La  adopcion  hoy 
dm,  con  o  siurazon,  de  algun  nuevo  sistema  de  acentua- 
eion  no  solo  causaria  muchn  desgusto  a  los  cajistas, 
porque  cambiaiia  el  orden  comun  que  solta  seguirse 
antes,  sino  tambion  haria  mas  dificil  el  eseribir  a  los 
demos. 

The  above  Is,  of  course,  somewhat  exaggerated,  so  as 
to  show  as  many  of  the  accented  words  as  possible ;  but 
it  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  great  increase  of  marked 
letters,  merely  from  reversing  the  previous  rule,  for  the 
sake  of  "  simplicity ." 

Tho  object  of  the  extreme  reformers  has  been  to  have 
only  "  one  letter  for  each  sound,  and  one  Bemad  for  each 
letter."  They  would  discard  all  silent  letters  such  as  h 
and  u  following  c  or  q,  omit  c  and  ii  entirely,  substitut- 
ing q  for  the  hard  sound  and  a  for  the  soft  sound  of  c, 
and  j  for  the  hard  Sound  of  g ;  i »  used  for  y  vowel,  and 
all  accents  not  actually  necessary  are  omitted.  A  piece 
of  composition  according  to  this  system  would  appear 
as  follows ; 

"  I  cnos  aqi  jirando  en  torno  de  un  zirqulo  bizioso : 
el  publiqc  no  azepta  la  reforma  porqe  la  Aqadcmia  no 
la  a  sanzionado ;  i  la  Aqademia  no  la  sanziona,  porqe  el 
uso  piibliqo  no  la  a  azepta  do  todabia." 

This  was  too  radical  for  even  the  American  countries, 
and  a  compromise  plan  has  been  used  somewhat  in  sev- 
eral of  the  republics,  being  sanctioned  and  employed  by 
the  University  of  Chili.  This  plan  retains  the  b  and  tt 
silent  and  c.  The  foregoing  paragraph  will  then  bo 
spelled  as  below : 

"  I  henos  acpii  jirando  en  torno  de  un  ctreulo  vicioao : 
cl  publico  no  aocpta  la  reforma  porque  la  Academia  no 
la  ha  sancionado,  i  la  Academia  no  la  sanciona,  porque 
el  u&o  publico  no  la  ha  aceptado  todavia," 

The  translation  would  be :  "  And  here  we  are  turning 
around  in  a  vicious  circle ;  the  public  does  not  accept 
the  reform  because  the  Academy  does  not  sanction  it ; 
and  the  Academy  does  net  sanction  it  because  public,  use 
has  not  yet  accepted  it." 

This  system  varies  only  slightly  In  spelling  from  the 
former  Standard,  and  is  very  froo  from  accents,  making 
it  the  most  in  keeping  with  common-sense  rules,  and 
simpler  both  for  compositors  and  writers. 

The  literature  of  Spain  begins  with  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, when  the  earlier  dialects  became  extinct,  and  that 
of  Castile,  which  was  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  prov- 
ince in  the  kingdom,  became  the  national  tongue.  The 
oldest  existing  document  in  this  language  is  one  written 
by  Alfonso  in,  in  the  year  1155.  Poetry  was  the  first 
form  in  which  tho  people  wrote  down  their  thoughts, 
and  the  poem  of  "  The  Cid,"  composed  about  the  year 
1300,  is  the  first  and  most  important  work  of  this  kind, 
and  for  centuries  it  has  held  its  own  as  unsurpassed  in 
originality  and  beauty,  For  a  long  time  the  taste  of  the 
people  was  fixed  on  poetry,  principally  in  the  form  of 
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ballad  a  and  folk-songs.  Prose  wrltln  g  began  about  1350, 
and  consisted  chiefly  in  romantic  stories  rehearsing  the 
wonderful  exploits  of  the  knights-srrant ;  among  these 
tie  story  of  Amadis  de  Gaula  was  the  most  popular. 
The  style  of  this  book  was  copied  to  such  au  extent 
by  a  host  of  weak  and  puerile  Imitators  that  Miguel 
Cervantes  was  led  to  write  his  world-famous  Don  Quix- 
ote, which  parodies  and  ridicules  the  stories  of  knight- 
errantry,  And  is  at  the  same  time  a  model  of  Spanish 
prose.  Dramatic  works  were  ran  eh  more  brilliant  and 
early  became  extremely  popular,  many  anonymous  works 
appealing  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  For  a 
time,  however,  dramatic  representations  were  forbidden 
by  the  Inquisition,  only  strictly  religious  plays  or  mys- 
teries being  allowed ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  that  the  theatre  was  revived,  and, 
resuming  !ta  popularity  among  the  people  .produced  some 
of  the  most  proline  writers  who  have  ever  lived.  Suck 
was  the  fertility  and  originality  of  Lope  de  Tega  that  he 
1*  said  to  have  conceived  and  written  one  hundred  dif- 
ferent plays  in  twenty -four  hours,  and  his  works,  which 
number  over  two  thousand,  embrace  every  brunch  of  the 
drama.  His  rival,  C&lderon,  was  fully  Ms  equal  in  the 
number  and  value  of  his  writings.  It  has  been  only  in 
comparatively  recent  years  that  history  has  received 
much  attention  in  Spain,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  ten- 
dency of  hor  writers  to  turn  from  the  misery  of  their 
present  surroundings  to  contemplate  the  past  greatness 
of  their  country.  Among  modern  writers  Martinez  de 
la  Roaa,  'Eaeosura,  Berann  Calderon,  Gertrude  de  Ave- 
llaneda  and  Castelar  are  among  the  best  known.  Amer- 
ica has  produced  few  poets  or  prose  writers  of  more  than 
local  fame.  George  Tlcknor*a  History  of  Spanish  Liter- 
ature, which  Is  admitted  even  by  Spanish  authorities  to 
ho  a  most  thorough  and  trustworthy  book,  is  the  best 
work  on  the  subject.  On  Mr.  Ticknor's  death  his  library 
of  Spanish  books,  whichjs  one  of  the  most  complete  of 
works  in  that  language  In  existence,  was  bequeathed  to 
the  city  of  Boston,  and  is  accessible  to  the  public  in  its 
library. 

Spanish  fL — A  capital  or  lower  case  n  with  a  curly 
accent,  thus ;  &,   The  accent  is  called  tilde, 

Spanish  Frlntinjr.— The  Spanish  alphabet  con- 
tains twenty -nine  letters,  which  are  the  same  nfl  in  Eng- 
lish, excepting  that  w  is  not  used,  and  four  new  charac- 
ters—eh, 11,  ft  and  rr — are  added.  The  characters  in  a 
font  of  100,000  letters  are  divided  in  the  following  pro- 
portion :  For  pica  (about  350  pounds),  a  6,100,  hi,  000, 
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c,  3,700,  d  8,300,  e  8,000 
k  100,  1  3,000,  m  3,000,  n  4, 


f  g  h  1,000  each,  1  6,000, i  500, 
;>0,  fi  330,  o  <3,000.  P  1,800, 


q  3,000,  r  5,000,  s  0,000,  t  4,500,  u  5,500,  v  1,000,  w  50, 
x  400,  y  000,  z  SO0,  a  450,  e  6  6  400  each,  i  300,  fi  800, 
fl  150,  fi  ffl  ffl  a>  ce  IT  *f  §  60  each, .  ,  8,000,  [  600,  :  500, 


!  ?  300,  —  300,  other  dashes  and  braces  50  each :  A  400, 
B  350,  O  300,  D  E  500,  F  G  BOO,  H  100,  I  300,  J  100,  K 
50,  L  S50,  M  N  900,  S  SO,  O  300,  P  Q  300,  R  9  T  350,  TJ 
400,  V  300,  W  50,  X  300,  Y  250,  Z  150 ;  1  800,  2  350,  8 
to  9  S00,  0  400;  A  E I O  U  SO  each.  Small  capitals  one- 
fourth  less  than  capitals.  Only  three  reference  marks 
are  used  (*  \  §),  and  if  more  than  that  number  of  notes 
oecur  on  a  page  the  sign  is  repeated  (*  *,  Ac.). 

The  case  generally  used  in  Spain  is  the  large  single 
one,  somewhat  after  the  French  or  German  pattern. 
Nearly  every  office  has  its  own  plan  of  laying  the  type, 
but  the  one  here  shewn  is  the  most  common. 

There  being  no  room  for  small  capitals  in  this  case, 
they  must  be  placed  in  a  separate  one  like  Italic.  It  will 
be  observed,  too,  that  dashes  (except  em  dashes)  and 
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braces  are  not  kept  in  the  case.  These  are  treated  as 
mathematical  signs  and  kept  separately.  In  Spanish- 
America,  where  a  great  deal  of  the  printing  material  is 
imported  from  the  United  States  or  Greut  Britain,  the 
double  ease  is  mostly  used ;  but  as  tjisewheie  the  lay  is 
entirely  arbitrary.  A  Boston  manufacturer  supplies 
cases  for  the  Spanish-American  market  with  a  slight 
modification  of  the  usual  plan,  the  lay  of  which  is  above 
shown,  and  will  commend  itself  to  printers  having  much 
Spanish  composition  as  being  extremely  compact  and 
convenient. 

The  type  bodies  in  Spain  correspond  to  the  Didot 
standard,  their  names  and  shies  being  as  follows : 


Ka,me, 


Diamante 
Perla  .  . 
Farisiennc 
Uumparell 
Mifiona.  . 
Gallarda  . 
Bravlftrio . 
Filoacrla  or  EJitrt^loa 
Clcwi}Cb1e«  ae  Lt>c 

tura  Clilca  .  . 
Ckmro  or  Lactam 


TTame. 


Atc.nasio  or  San  An 

gURthl 

Teito  . 
Teito  Goi-do 
PaTanccoa 
Mieal  .  . 
PaleBUua  . 
Canon  Oblea 
Trlmeglata 
Orau  Canon 
Doble  Canon  Clilca 


Points. 


IS 
14 

13 
IS 

SO 
SS 

El! 
S3 
43 
Bit 


J 


In  composition  the  practice  Is  to  use  thick  spaces  be- 
tween all  words,  even  after  a  full  point.  The  points  are 
placed  close  to  the  letters,  and  If  any  spaces  are  to  be 
put  in  to  Instify  the  line  they  are  first  put  between  the 
points  and  the  letters  next  to  them,  commas  included, 
bivlaion  of  words  of  four  letters  Is  not  allowable  except 
in  very  narrow  measures ;  and  the  number  of  divisions  in 
consecutive  lines  ii  usually  limited  to  three.  Division 
on  the  vowels  is  to  be  avoided,  unless  the  spacing  would 
be  too  wide  or  too  close,  and  for  this  reason  some  of  the 
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best  Spanish  printers  have  permitted  such  divisions  as 
ma-es-tro,  en-ten-dl-ml-en-to,  which  occur  in  some  works 
by  Ibarra,  iyho  carried  uniformity  of  spacing  to  such  an 
extreme  that  lie  had  letters  cast  with  a  line  over  them  to 
indicate  that  another  letter  had  been  suppressed.  The 
letters  11  and  rr  must  not  bo  separated,  as  they  are  con- 
sidered as  one  letter  only ;  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  safe 
rule  always  to  have  the  portion  carried  over  begin  "with 
a  consonant.  Punctuation  at  the  ends  of  lines  in  titles 
and  in  display  lines  and  headings  is  generally  proscribed. 
The  rules  are  generally  the  same  as  in  English,  excepting 
that  all  questions  and  exclamations  require  the  respec- 
tive points  to  be  inverted  at  the  beginning  and  upright 
at  the  end  of  such  phrases,  e,  g. ,  I  Como  osti  Ud.  V  (how 
are  you  ?),  |  Valgamo  Dios  1  (bless  me  t)  Some  offices, 
however,  omit  the  inverted  point  at  tlio  beginning. 
Occasionally,  in  comedies  and  in  poetry,  sentences  are 
found  beginning  with  an  interrogation  and  ending  with 
an  exclamation,  and  vice  versa,  the  object  being  to  in- 
dicate some  peculiar  inflection  of  Hie  phrase.  For  quo- 
tation-marks couitllas  (4)  ate  generally  used,  but  mostly 
to  indicate  extracts  or  short  quotations  of  the  words  of 
others ;  they  are  usually  repeated  at  Hie  beginning  of 
every  line  as  far  us  the  extract  goes.  They  otc  also 
often  used  in  tabular  work  In  plnee  of  ciphers  or  blank 
spaces.  For  dialogues  quotation-marks  arc  not  em- 
ployed, but  an  cm  dash  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
each  paragraph.  In  conversational  matter  the  puntos 
suspensivos  (. . .)  are  much  used,  indicating  an  interrup- 
tion in  what  is  being  said ;  in  such  cases  in  English  an 
em  dash  would  be  employed.  The  apostrophe  is  very 
rarely  seen  in  Castilian ;  it  may  be  substituted  for  the 
commas  at  the  close  of  a  quotation,  however,  in  fonts 
which  do  not  have  the  latter 

Capitols  are  much  less  used  than  in  English,  and  ad- 
jectives derived  from  countries,  such  as  ingles,  English, 
trances,  French,  are  always  kept  down,  Even  in  adver- 
tising matter  they  are  only  sparingly  employed ;  and  It 
is  a  common  practice  in  poetry  to  begin  the  lines  with  a 
small  letter  in  all  cases  where  grammatical  rules  do  not 
require  a  capital.    Both  styles  are  equally  proper. 

In  setting  poetry  considerable  variety  is  shown  in  the 
method  of  indenting,  but  that  generally  followed  is  to 
have  the  first  line  ofa  stanza  indented  one  em  more  than 
the  rest,  as  here  shown : 

Aqul  le  Cipitm  la  vunceduni 
oolonla  fufi :  por  tlecia  ilortlbntli} 
yaoe  el  temldo  honor  de  la  eapautosa 
muralla,  y  lastimosa 
reliqnia  bb  solsnnsjite 
de  bu  uivenoible  irento. 

"When  the  lines  of  a  piece  alternate  regularly  in  differ- 
ent measures  the  shorter  lines  are  Indented  more  than 
the  longer,  as  follows : 

Son  de  Ins  desgTaatados 
las  esp0TOTza£, 
barbujltas  que  el  rtemto 
forma  *a  al  fteus ; 
brillsui,  y  en  breye, 
pot  ol  fitrD  desbotbas, 
aire  se  vuelven. 

Note  references  are  usually  indicated  by  a  figure  of 
the  text  in  parentheses.  Small  capitals  and!  Italics  arc 
used  about  as  in  English. 

The  acute  accent  is  the  only  one  used  in  Spanish,  for 
although  ft  occurs  after  g  and  q  in  some  words,  to  show 
that  the  letter  is  sounded,  it  is  not  properly  an  accent. 
So  also  of  n,  which  is  a  distinct  letter,  from  which  the 
tilde  Cannot  be  omitted.  There  is  at  present  great  lack 
of  uniformity  in  the  employment  of  marked  letters,  and 
each  person  follows  the  phm  which  to  him  seems  boot 
— which  is  often  none  at  all— so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  which  is  the  most  correct,  Speaking  of  this 
matter  and  punctuation,  Giraldez  says  in  his  Tratado 
de  la  Tlpografia  that  "every  author  and  every  printer 
follows  a  Special  system ;  no  one  is  governed  by  the 
practice  of  others,  and  not  only  punctuation  but  also 
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accentuation  varies  so  much  that  even  the  Academy, 
which  ought  to  be  an  authority,  obeyed  and  respected 
by  all,  is  followed  by  very  few.  The  use  of  tbo  accents 
over  capital  letters  is  rarely  insisted  upon,  and  indeed  in 
solid  matter  they  are  generally  impracticable  from  the 
liability  to  ba  broken  off  by  the  line  above, 

Sp&siare  (Ital.).— To  space  out. 

SpftJiiatura  (Ital.). — The  various  spaces. 

Specimen  Book. — A  book  showing  the  produc- 
tions of  a  type-foundry.  Moson  issued  one  of  his  foun- 
dry in  106S,  and  Oxford  University  one  in  1693,  These 
were  both  Imperfect,  Cjislon  snowed  in  1184  the  entire 
contents  of  his  foundry,  and  since  that  time  all  English 
founders  have  from  time  to  time  issued  books.  In  Amer- 
ica the  earliest  was  by  Binny  &  BoDaldson,  soon  after  fol- 
lowed by  Bruce,  Very  magnificent  specimen  books  have 
boon  published  of  late  years,  and  the  expense  of  printing 
them  lias  been  very  great, 

Specimen  Page. — In  order  to  decide  the  shape, 
size  and  style  of  a  new  work  it  is  usuid  to  submit  a  sam- 
ple page ;  a  sheet  frum  a  type-founder. 

Spindle-.— The  screw  employed  to  give  an  impres- 
sion, in  wooden  hand-presses  as  used  before  the  Stanhope 
press.  Its  total  length  was  twenty-one  inches,  and  the 
depression  made  by  it  in  completely  turning  around  was 
two  inches  and  a  half,  but  in  practice  only  a  quarter  rev- 
olution was  made,  or  only  about  live-eighths  of  an  inch. 
The  nut  in  which  it  worked  was  iu  the  head,  the  strong 
transverse  piece  of  timber  just  above  it. 

Spirit^Tho  evil  genius  of  a  chapel. 

Spit. — The  bar  of  iron  in  a  wooden  hand-press  which 
extended  from  one  side  to  the  other  under  the  bed,  and 
which  being  revolved  by  a  winch  or  rounce  wound  or 
unwound  upou  a  barrel  a  strap,  this  strap  pulling  the 
bed  under  the  platen  or  bringing  It  back, 

Splendider  Satz  (Ger,).— Widely  spaced  or  loaded 
matter. 

Split  Fractions. — Fractions  so  made  that  the  bar 
or  dividing  line  is  upon  the  denominator,  this  line  joining 
a  similar  line  upon  other  figures,  while  over  each  or  all  of 
them  Is  the  numerator,  of  one  or  more  figures,  which  is 
justified  in  the  centre  over  them.  Sec  Fractions, 

Spoilage. — Applied  to  the  sheets  spoiled  in  print- 
ing, sometimes  called  waste, 

Sponentf.  {Ital,),— Superior  letters. 

Bponpe, — A  sponge  is  an  almost  indispensable  neces- 
sity in  tho  composing-room,  where  it  is  used  for  wetting 
type.   It  does  not  require  to  be  very  costly,  and  it  is 

fonerally  inexpedient  to  get  those  of  the  largest  size, 
ponges  grow  in  the  sea,  attached  to  rocks,  stones  and 
other  objects  at  great  depths,  ■  They  are  brought  up  by 
divers  or  dredged  by  a  net,  but  occasionally  they  are 
harpooned.  When  brought  to  the  surface  they  are  ex- 
posed to  the  air  or  hurled  in  dry  sand  until  decomposi- 
tion sets  in ;  then  are  exposed  In  wire  cages  to  the  action 
Of  the  tide,  and  are  beaten  or  otherwise  handled  until  the 
soft  tissues  are  removed,  after  which  they  are  washed 
again  thoroughly  and  hung  up  to  dry,  and  finally  pressed 
into  bales  for  market.  Some  are  afterwards  bleached. 
The  greatest  part  of  the  sponges  of  commerce  are 
brought  from  tho  Mediterranean  seaeoast ;  the  finest 
from  the  Syrian  and  Asiatic  coasts  and  various  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  Bath  sponges  are  found  abundant- 
ly on  the  shores  of  the  Bahamas,  Florida  and  Australia, 
and  in  the  North  Pacific,  South  Atlantic  and  Indian 
oceans. 

SpottiBwOOde  Press. — In  England,  an  old  platen 
printing- macliino  invented  by  Andrew  Spotttewoode. 

Spring-  Baafc, — In  bookbinding,  a  book  which  when 
open  enables  one  to  look  through  the  back  is  said  to  have 
a  spring  back ;  the  opposite  to  tight  back. 

Spring  of  a  Form. — A  form  of  type  or  plates  hj 
liable  to  spring  or  rise  up  if  not  properly  looked  up. 


printing  and  bgokmaking. 
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The  remedy  is  to  unlock  It  and  plane  it  down,  then  re- 
locking  with  much  care.  It  is  often  caused  by  unequal 
furniture. 

Spring-  Points. — A  special  kind  of  press  points 
which  assist  id  throwing  the  sheet  oft  the  spur  of  the 
point  as  printed. 

Sprinkled  Edges. — These  are  mostly  used  with 
sheep  bindings,  school-books,  &c,  preventing  the  edges 
from  looking  worn  or  soiled. 

Spur. — The  short  pin  at  the  end  of  the  point  which 
pricks  the  hole  in  the  sheet  for  registering  purposes. 

Spuirell,  William,  a  learned  Welsh  printer,  was 
horn  at  Carmarthen  on  July  80, 1818.  He  was  appren- 
ticed in  1830  to  J.  P.  Davies  of  that  town,  with  whom 
he  remained  five  yews,  then  going  to  London,  where  he 
was  one  of  the  compositors  upon  the  original  edition  of 
Piekwick.  In  1839  he  returned  to  Carmarthen,  where 
he  started  on  his  own  account  the  neit  year.  He  mani- 
fested a  great  interest  in  all  public  nutttors,  and  particu- 
larly in  those  in  relation  to  education.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  Welsh-English  Dictionary,  an  English-Welsh 
Dictionary,  in  which  the  words  wore  rea pelted  so  that 
Welsh  readers  could  understand  the  pronunciation  of 
English,  p.  Welsh  Grammar  and  several  other  hooks. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  any  improvement  In  typog- 
raphy, and  when  the  point  system  was  first  made  known 
he  commissioned  the  Caslons  to  east  a  Series  for  him  on 
that  theory.  This  was  the  first  order  of  the  kind  ever 
received  by  a  British  type-foundry.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  publishing  a  Dictionary  of  the  Welsh  Lan- 
guage hy  the  Rev,  D.  Silvan  Evans,  of  which  the  first 
part,  a  super-royal  octavo  of  430  pages,  carried  the  vo- 
cabulary from  A  to  Awys,  Mr,  Spurrell  died  on  April 
S3, 1889. 

Stone  Typd. — Franz  Jurschina,  a  sculptor  of  Vi- 
enna, has  invented  a  method  of  producing  large  types  by 
easting  an  artificial  stone  Into  proper  matrices,  When 
dry  they  can  be  used  at  once. 

Squabbled. — Composed  type  which  by  some  acci- 
dent has  been  turned  around  and  mingled  with  other 
type  in  such  a  way  that  it  cannot  he  proved,  lifted  or 
prmted.  It  differs  from  pied  type  in  the  fact  that  it  Is 
on  Its  feet,  not  having  been  prostrated. 

Square. — This  word,  when  applied  to  the  size  of  a 
book,  indicates  that  its  shape  dfileTS  from  an  ordinary 
book  of  the  same  size  in  being  about  as  broad  as  it  Is 
high.   Both  the  leaf  and  the  type  page  are  wide. 

Square  Twelves. — Twelvemos  laid  down  in  impo- 
sition the  short  or  square  way,  in  contradistinction  to 
long  twelves. 

Stjaarea. — The  portions  of  the  boards  which  project 
beyond  tho  edges  after  the  book  Is  Cut. 

Squashed. — In  England  a  term  for  squabbled  typo ; 
unknown  in  the  United  States. 

'Stab. — A  term  applied  In  England  to  establishment 
hands— that  is,  workmen  paid  by  the  week  and  not  by 

Cx>work.    They  are  known  as  weekly  hands  or  office 
ds  in  America,  and  the  establishment  here  is  called 
the  office. 

Stabbing'. — 1,  To  pierce  the  hoards  with  a  bodkin 
for  the  slips  to  pass  through,  more  generally  known  in 
England  as  holing.  3.  The  operation  ot  piercing  pam- 
phlets for  the  purpose  of  stitching. 

Stabbinfr-Machine. — A  machine  used  for  making 
the  holes  through  the  backs  of  pamphlets. 

Stacks.— Paper  Or  printed  work  arranged  in  piles. 

Stafford  Preea. — A  small  iron  hand-press,  suitable 
for  working  jobs,  and  in  which  tbe  platen  and  tympans 
were  attached  to  each  other  and  were  turned  down  upon 
Hie  bed. 

Stage. — A  wooden  platform  n  few  inches  high  on 
which  stacks  of  paper  or  printed  work  are  built. 


Staining,  -^Coloring  tbe  edges,  fly-lea vefl  and  hacks 
of  books,  either  hi  solid  shade  or  marbling.  Staining 
paper  is  a  euphemism  for  printing,  used  as  a  toast  at 
festivals  of  master  printers  m  the  olden  time. 

Stamp.— A  mark  or  impression  made  by  pressure, 
and  also  the  instrument  with  which  such  pressure  is 
mado.  Governments  mako  great  use  of  stamps  as  evi- 
denoo  of  the  payment  of  a  tax.  Newspapers  were 
stamped  in  England  In  1712,  and  the  practice  continued 
until  1870,  It  lessened  the  circulation  of  these  papers 
very  much.  In  America  it  was  a  stamp  act  w  hieh  caused 
the  first  resistance  to  Great  Britain,  resulting  finally  in 
the  separation  of  the  American  colonies  from  that  coun- 
try and  the  establishment  of  a  separate  government. 

Stampa  in  Oro  (Ital.),— To  print  in  gold. 

Stampato  (Ital,),— Printed. 

Stampatore  (Ital 0,— He  who  exercises  the  art  of 
printing. 

Stamper-ia  (Ital,). — The  art  of  printing  or  the  place 
Where  It  is  carried  on. 

Stand. — The  frame  on  which  cases  are  placed.  A 
single  stand  is  one  at  which  only  one  compositor  can 
work,  while  a  doublo  stand  affords  space  for  two  sets  of 
cases  and  two  compositors.  Stands  are  usually  made 
of  wood,  but  improved  iron  stands  are  used  in  some  mod- 
ern offices.  Stands  are  generally  three  feet  seven  Inches 
high  at  the  side  next  the  compositor ;  the  Inclined  part, 
on  which  the  lower  case  rests,  being  six  inches  higher  at 
tbe  back  than  at  the  front,  if  the  slant  is  greater  than 
this  the  types  will  fall  from  the  upper  boxes  into  those 
below  them  when  tho  cage  is  fuH ;  and  if  it  is  lower  the 
compositor  will  have  farther  to  reach,  besides  not  being 
able  to  take  hold  of  the  types  so  readily  when  the  boxes 
are  nearly  empty.  The  upper  case,  being  higher  on  the 
frame  Ulan  the  lower,  must  have  a  Still  greater  inclina- 
tion, yet  not  so  much  as  to  cause  the  typos  to  become 
pied.  The  space  underneath  is  frequently  fitted  up  as 
a  rack  for  small  cases,  with  a  drawer  for  copy,  &e, ;  or 
with  ledges  upon  Which  boards  may  be  placed  for  con- 
taining tiod-up  matter. 

Standard  Machine. — A  small  jobbing  cylindrical 
machine  made  in  England  by  F,  Ullmer. 

Standards  of  Type.— Each  size  of  type  differs  in 
body  from  all  other  sizes  above  and  below  it,  The  inter- 
val has  not  been  alike  between  type  made  in  different 
foundries,  nor  even  in  the  same  foundry,  It  has  been 
the  effort,  therefore,  of  those  foundries  which  are  con- 
ducted most  systematically  so  to  grade  the  slies  that 
there  shall  be  no  variation  between  letters  east  today  or 
next  month  or  any  other  time,  To  do  this  an  invariable 
standard  must  be  adopted  for  each  size,  and  temperature 
and  other  conditions  must  be  so  carefully  observed  that 
a  thousand  cast  one  day  with  a  certain  metal  will  agree 
exactly  with  a  thousand  cast  another  day  with  another 
metal.  Many  difficulties  have  attended  the  solving  of 
this  problem.  Some  founders  have  been  content  to  es- 
tablish a  standard  for  the  pica,  long  primer,  brevier  and 
nonpareil ,  and  others  for  the  seven  sizes.  Bruce  endeav- 
ored so  to  establish  his  that  each  size  would  be,  up  and 
down,  about  ISJ4  per  cent,  larger  than  that  preceding, 
and  contain  a  very  little  more  than  (inn  quarter  more 
matter.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  other  American 
type-founder  attempted  to  fl*  the  relation  of  one  size 
to  another  before  the  introduction  of  the  point  system 

The  point  system  is  a  method  of  graduating  the  sizes 
of  type  by  means  of  a  unit  of  measure  known  as  a  point, 
which  is  one-twelfth  of  the  depth  of  the  standard  used. 
In  this  country  the  standard  is  pica,  and  consequently  a 
point  is  about  the  seventy-second  part  of  an  Inch ;  in 
Prance  and  other  countries  of  continental  Europe  it  is 
tho  twelfth  of  Cicero,  fl  size  between  pica  and  English, 
and  therefore  rather  larger  than  too  seventieth  of  an 
inch.  From  the  beginning  of  printing  until  the  last  cen- 
tury each  type-founder  cast  his  letters  without  paying 
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any  attention  to  what  other  founders  were  doing,  and.  the 
consequence  wag  that  at  the  opening  of  this  century  each 
of  the  foundries  la  Great  Britain  differed  from  the  others 
in  most  of  their  bodies,  nor  did  any  one  of  these  bodies 
bear  aby  relation  to  any  other,  except  that  in  most  in- 
stances pica  was  of  twice  the  size  each  way  of  nonpareil. 
Double  pica  was  not  two  lines  of  pica  together,  but  two 
lines  of  small  pica ;  minion  from  one  foundry  would  take 
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a  thousand  words  in  a  page,  and  from  another  Only  eight 
hundred,  and  no  reason  could  be  discovered  why  minion, 
brevier  and  bourgeois  were  huddled  together  while  small 
pica  and  pica  were  far  apart.  The  sizes  of  type  bore  no 
relation  to  the  foot,  inch  or  metre,  nor  did  they  follow 
each  other  in  any  regular  measure  of  progression.  As 
the  type  were  east  in  England,  America  following  the 
same  plan,  there  were  seven  sizes  for  ordinary  work,  and 
these  were  doubled  and  quadrupled  for  large  letters,  and 
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halved  for  those  which  were  very  diminutive.  Nonpareil 
was  the  smallest  and  pica  the  largest  regular  size.  The 
sizes  rose  from  nonpareil  to  minion,  brevier,  bourgeois, 
long  primer,  small  pica  and  pica.  Were  the  progression 
regular  in  regard  to  Surface  each  size  descending  from 
pica  would  take  a  very  little  more  than  one-fourth  more 
matter.  Thus  a  page  which  contained  1,000  words  in 
pica  would  contain,  if  the  increase  Was  onc-guarter,  1,250 
in  small  pica,  1,593  in  long  primer,  1,B08  in 
bourgeois,  8,441  in  brevier,  S,0S1  in  minion, 
and  8,814  in  nonpareil.  If  the  proportion 
was  very  slightly  enlarged  bourgeois  would 
contain  8,000  words  and  nonpareil  4,000,  the 
other  sizes  also  gaining  a  little ;  hut  in  ex- 
perience this  was  found  not  to  be  the  case, 
and  when  buying  type  it  could  not  be  said 
with  certainty  whether  type  from  a  new 
foundry  would  be  small  or  large. 

Similar  difficulties  were  long  ago  encount- 
ered by  the  French  printers,  and  it  led  to 
their  devising  a  system  which  now  seems 
likely  to  prevail  over  the  whole  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  Instead  of  attempting  to  cause 
each  size  to  be  a  certain  degree  larger  than 
one  preceding,  taken  geometrically,  the  origi- 
nator solved  the  difficulty  arithmetically. 
Cicero  was  divided  into  twelve  parts,  and 
each  size  was  indicated  by  the  number  of 
twelfths  of  which  it  consisted  rather  than  by 
its  former  nunc.  This  system  was  devised 
)n  1737  by  Pierre  Simon  Founder,  called  le 
Jeune,  who  put  it  partly  into  operation,  tak- 
ing as  a  standard  the  king's  foot,  at  that 
time  the  legal  unit  of  measurement,  He  con- 
structed an  apparatus  which  he  called  a  pro- 
totype, divided  into  two  hundred  and  forty 
points,  which  was  preserved  in  the  chamber 
of  printers.  His  new  sizes  corresponded, 
as  to  the  nonpareil,  brevier,  long  primer  and 
pica,  pretty  closely  to  the  sizes  used  by  Eng- 
lish and  American  founders  of  the  present 
day.  In  1788,  however,  Francois  Ambrcise 
Dwlot  discovered  that  Pourmer's  sizes  did 
not  exactly  conform  to  the  standard  king's 
foot,  either  because  that  had  changed  or  be- 
cause it  had  been  incorrectly  copied  at  the 
beginning,  He  therefore  increased  Four 
tiler's  point  nearly  one-twelfth,  making  the 
Cicero  of  the  latter  about  one  point  larger 
than  the  former.  This  was  not  a  final  settle- 
ment, for  in  1786  the  metric  system  was  in- 
troduced, and  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a 
fixed  and  exact  standard  by  which  founders 
could  adjust  their  matrices  Dtdot,  then  the 
most  renowned  of  French  printers,  construct- 
ed a  gauge  somewhat  similar  to  Fournier/s 
prototype,  which  ike  named  a  typometer,  and 
which  contained  388  points.  This  created 
great  confusion  in  France,  There  were  then 
the  old  sizes,  made  by  founders  who  had  not 
yielded  to  Founder  ;  the  Founder  sizes  ;  the 
Foamier  as  improved  by  Didot ;  and  it  was 
now  proposed  to  introduce  a  metric  system. 
The  printers  were  all  up  in  arms.  To  pla- 
cate them  Didot  was  obliged  to  retain  the 
old  nomenclature  instead  of  denominating 
the  siaies  by  the  number  of  points  as  at  pres- 
ent ;  but  he  reduced  the  number  of  points  in  each. 
Cicero  became  eleven  point,  and  so  on.  His  system  has 
now  become  general  in  France,  and  has  spread  through 
the  South  of  Europe  as  well  as  to  Germany  and  some 
other  countries,  but  with  modifications.  The  Founder 
system  is  largely  used  in  Belgium.  There  are  two  Clc&ros 
In  use  in  France,  one  the  Cicero  de  douze,  or  of  twelve 
points,  which  Is  taken  as  the  gaiige  for  all  fumituro  and 
measures,  and  the  other  is  the  actual  type,  a  pica,  which 
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is  eleven  points.  The  system  in  France  now  is  to  have 
pearl  on oor 5% ;  nonpareil,  8  or m ;  minion ot brevier, 
7  or  7)4  ;  bourgeois,  8  or  ;  long  primer,  B ;  small  pica, 
10 ;  pica,  11 ;  and  English,  19. 

In  1848,  as  wo  loam  from  an  article  contributed  by 
James  Cooper  to  the  Printers'  Review,  Laurent;  &  De- 
bemey,  founders  of  Paris,  adopted  aa  a  basis  100  points, 
equal  to  35  millimetres,  -which  again  increased  the  sixes 
proportionately ;  the  plan,  however,  did  not  meot  with 
much  favor.  Meanwhile  the  German  founders  were  seek- 
ing for  more  uniformity,  and  about  1840  several  of  thorn 
attempted  to  improve  on  the  system  in  vogue :  but  nil 
lacked  a  fixed,  and  certain  basis,  as  none  of  them  agreed 
exactly  with  the  legal  standard  of  measurement.  The 
first  effort  at  systematl&ation  iu  Austria  was  made  in 
1841  by  the  director  of  the  national  printing-office  in  Vi- 
enna, who  adopted  aa  a  standard  twenty-three  Cic§r«s  to 
four  Viennese  inches.  About  the  Same  time  Gottlieb 
Haase  of  Prague  divided  the  Viennese  inch  into  eighty- 
ds  units  (each  about  equal  to  two  points  American),  and 
gave  to  each  body  a  certain  number  of  these  units. 

When  the  French  founder  Charles  Darriey  brought 
out  his  celebrated  combination  borders  in  1830  they  wore 
received  with  great  favor,  and  the  perfect  accuracy  with 
which  the  various  pieces  united  to  form  a  single  design 
caused  the  German  founders  to  think  seriously  over  the 
advantages  of  a  plan  that  would  permit  the  use  of  all 
kinds  of  ornaments  in  combination,  and  finally  caused 
several  of  them  to  adopt  Didot*s  system  definitely .  They 
needed,  however,  an  exact  standard  as  a  basis,  as  there 
was  a  perceptible  difference  in  sizes  even  among  the 
French  foundries ;  but  instead  of  getting  together  and 
unifying  the  Didot  system  each  one  went  on  in  his  own 
way,  some  procuring  typometers  from  France,  while 
others  were  satisfied  in  adjusting  their  matrices  to  letters 
procured  from  that  country.  The  result  was  so  much 
confusion  that  it  was  said  there  were  several  EHctot  sys- 
tems. It  is  to  the  Introduction  of  the  combination  bor- 
ders into  this  country  that  the  anomalous  size  generally 
known  as  minionette  is  due.  As  these  borders  were  cut 
to  Cicero  and  its  multiples  that  body  was  necessarily  re- 
tained, as  the  strikes  or  copies  could  not  bo  adjusted  to 
the  pica  standard ;  and  many  of  these  borders  still  show 
the  variations  just  mentioned,  much  to  the  grief  of  the 
compositor  who  tries  to  uee  quadrats  and  spaces  of  two 
different  fonts  together.  This  difficulty  was  finally  reme- 
died by  a  number  of  the  leading  founders,  under  the 
leadership  of  Hermann  Berthold,  adopting  in  1878  a 
standard  based  on  the  metric  System.  For  this  purpose 
the  aid  of  the  director  of  the  Observatory  of  Berlin  was 
colled  in,  and  it  was  settled  with  exactness  that  1E3  non- 
pareils should  equal  788  points,  or  30  centimetres.  This 
reform  was  accepted,  and  each  founder  Concerned  fur- 
nished himself  with  a  standard  typometer  and  regulated 
his  sizes  to  correspond.  The  others  soon  found  it  to 
their  advantage  to  drop  into  line  and  accept  Berthold's 
reform,  which  was  not  very  difficult,  as  there  were  really 
but  slight  variations  in  the  matrices.  Since  1874,  then, 
the  German  typographers  and  all  others  using  the  Didot 
system  have  a  uniform  standard  based  on  the  metric  sys- 
tem, which  is  now  the  standard  of  measurement  in  near- 
ly all  civilized  Countries,  except  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  There  is,  indeed,  an  accidental  coinci- 
dence between  a  certain  size  in  the  metric  system  and  a 
certain  number  of  American  points ;  but  this  was  not 
known  at  the  beginning;,  and  the  parity  was  purely  acci- 
dental. Of  the  new  body  83  picas  equal  SE5  centimetres, 
and  IS  picas  equal  14  Ciceros, 

Reformation  in  England  and  America  proceeded  very 
slowly.  Fergusson,  an  English  printer,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century  proposed  that  nonpareil  should  be  made 
the  standard,  twelve  lines  measuring  an  inch.  Fourteen 
lines  of  nonpareil  were  to  be  the  common  measure  for 
all  other  fonts ;  this  measure  to  take  in  Ave  lines  of  great 
primer,  six  of  English,  seven  of  pica.,  eight  of  small  pica, 
nine  of  long  primer,  ten  of  bourgeois,  eleven  of  brevier 


and  twelve  of  minion.  This  is  a  very  close  approxima- 
tion to  type  as  it  is  now  made  on  the  old  system,  English, 
pica  and  small  pica  were  a  little  enlarged ;  long  primer 
and  brevier  were  a  Uttle  diminished.  The  nest  move- 
ment forward  was  made  in  1823  by  George  Bruce,  whose 
plan  was  to  have  the  type  so  adjusted  that  every  seventh 
size  would  be  twice  as  great,  up  and  down,  as  the  smaller 
one.  To  complete  his  plan  it  was  necessary  to  add  agate, 
between  pearl  and  nonpareil,  and  double  brevier,  other- 
wise  known  as  Columbian,  between  English  and  great 
primer.  His  theory  has  not  been  adopted  by  other  foun- 
dries to  any  extent.  The  two  foundries  which  were  older 
than  his  had  nearly  the  same  unit  in  pica,  Bruce  differ- 
ing, and  he  also  differed  in  sizes  in  which  the  others 
agreed,  Job  printers  felt  compelled  to  buy  fonts  which 
would  match  with  their  existing  quadrats  and  Spaces. 
Neither  did  Bruce  push  his  sales  as  his  competitors  did 
theirs.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  his  plan 
was  the  most  philosophic  of  all.  Each  size  going  down 
contained  about  25.2  per  cent,  more  matter  than  that 
preceding.  This  is  very  important.  In  Bruce's  system 
tho  intervals  are  regular,  so  far  as  face  is  concerned. 
There  is  a  marked  difference  between  long  primer  and 
small  pica,  although  under  the  old  system  they  were  very 
close  together,  and  there  is  only  the  same  degree  of  dif- 
ference between  nonpareil  and  minion,  although  in  most 
foundries  the  disproportion  is  great.  Between  nonpa- 
reil and  minion  the  distance  is,  In  decimals  of  an  inch, 
.0103+ ;  between  minion  and  brevier,  .0115+;  between 
brevier  and  bourgeois,  ,0189+;  between  bourgeois  and 
long  primer,  .0145 ;  between  long  primer  and  small  pica, 
.1)163 ;  between  small  pica  and  pica,  .0163.  Between 
some  sizes  as  cast  by  other  foundries  the  distance  is  less 
than  .005,  and  between  others  over  ,03.  On  the  new 
point  system  the  difference  between  sizes  is  ,0188 ;  the 
disproportion  between  minion  and  nonpareil.  Instead  of 
being  as  by  the  Bruce  system,  130.S  to  100,  is  as  130  to 
100 ;  the  disproportion  between  the  pica  and  small  pica 
by  the  Bruce  method  is  138,8  to  100;  but  by  the  point 
system  it  is  only  11*  to  100.  No  other  plan  came  up 
until  the  point  system  was  begun  by  Murder,  Luse  &  Co. 
of  Chicago,  about  1873. 

The  French  point  sy  atom  was  not  unknown  to  Ameri- 
can type-founders  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century.  An 
old  volume,  bearing  the  computations  and  annotations  of 
Ellhu  White,  who  died  in  1836,  is  in  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  .New  York  type-founders.  In  it  this  system  is  ex- 
plained at  length.  No  attempt  was  made  by  any  early 
American  founder  to  put  a  point  scheme  into  operation 
until  after  the  Chicago  fire,  when  Harder,  Luse  tfc  Co., 
who  were  completely  Dumed  out,  thought  that  tho  time 
was  appropriate  for  a  complete  adjustment  of  bodies  on 
a  new  plan.  Tho  standard  size,  pica,  was  divided  into 
twelve  parts,  each  denominated  a  point.  One  point  was 
the  thickness  of  a  twelve-to-pica  lead ;  two  points  were 
of  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  six-to-pica  lead ;  three 
points  had  the  thickness  of  a  four-to-pica  lead,  and  four 
and  a  half  points  diamond.  Beyond  this  the  agreement 
of  names  and  numbers  was  easy.  As  soon  as  the  plan 
was  promulgated  other  founders  saw  Its  value  for  ad- 
vertising purposes,  if  no  more,  and  the  result  was  that 
a  number  soon  changed  partly  to  the  point  system  and 
some  did  so  entirely.  It  is  believed  that  all  or  the  foun- 
dries of  the  United  States  now  cast  type  upon  the  point 
system  when  desired,  aud  some  have  destroyed  all  their 
Other  justified  matrices,  The  result  of  so  many  firms 
taking  up  &  new  system  of  measurement  without  agree- 
ment between  themselves,  and  without  conscientious 
comparison  of  their  gauges  with  a  central  standard,  was 
that  for  somo  time  there  were  three  scales  In  the  point 
system,  several  of  the  foundries  deciding  that  their  picas, 
breviers  and  long  primers  were  near  enough  to  absolute 
accuracy  to  be  used  without  change.  This ihas,  however, 
been  rectified,  and  it  is  now  believed  that  the  only  varia- 
tions are  those  arising  from  heat  and  cold  and  from  per- 
sonal equation  in  fixing  dimensions.   The  table  of  sizes 
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as  established  and  cast  by  the  American  Type- Founders' 
Association  is  as  follows : 


TABLE  OF  DIMENSIONS. 

Slae  in 
Inonei. 

Size  in 

No.  of 

No.  of 

~N~TTM  TCTCTL  nil    T*J~H"ll' 51  n 
1.1  UfflJlilJI            ±  ULA  1  Di 

Centl- 

Bins  per 

Ems  pet1. 

Foot 

Ona  point  ...... 

One  and  a  half  ttftlnt 

0,0138 

0.0351 

ftAAK  Ti.ttt 

imoif  wo 

!ot>27 

±Kri  H  ^■±■00 

Two  nolnt  .   <    .       <  . 
Two  &nd Behalf  point . 

,0£77 

!o7Q8 

Hyiij 

!0R?B 

11HH  aRSfi 

'  "  L- J.  ^r"_^T^ 

Three  point 

.0416 

'lQ54 

fl43.S714 

Three  and  ft  lmlf  point  . 

.(M64 

1SI50 

Four  point 

!l40C 

71 1. 4E86 

Four  and  a  u&lf  point 

.OriiJSJ 

1881 

Five  point  

"l7ff? 

17-3  4^40 

SOU  1^8 

FIfa  and  a  half  point 

.Oftil 

[l&SS 

lip!'  toIr 

617 

Si*  point  i  + 

083 

.BIOS 

344r&783 

474  $857 

Sevan  point  

i^lill 

40^5800 

ICIgbt  point  . 

1107 

.5311 

oui^  i 

lj£o  point     ,   ►  ,  + 

.134s 

.8103 

31S10A3 

Ten  point  ...... 

"iasa 

lsG14 

S84!G7I4 

76,81503 

SG&!70l8 

100 

4217 

£S?  1409 

Fourteen  point  .... 
Fifteen  point  

.1U83' 

*4B20 

J2075 

.5271 

laa.7148 

Sixteen  point  .... 

.KIM 

177.6571 

Eighteen  point  .... 

Mil 

.(1329 

1B&.0B52 

Tw«My  point  .... 

.7028 

14S.3E57 

Tw«my-twO  point ,  .  . 

.SOU 

.7730 

120,8506 

Twonty-four  point    ,  . 

.mi 

BG.144& 

US.5I14 

Twentf-eiffbt  point  ,  . 

.3B?4 

.mo 

B0.SJKLO 

tai.raao 

Thirty  point  ,  .  ,  .  . 
Thirty-WO  point  ,   ,  . 

.MS 

1.0643 

S4.S371 

1.1SS44 

a&.om 

Thirty-sli  point    ,   ,  . 

AW 

l.aaui 

T&.04V0 

Forty  point  

Forty-two  point    ,   ,  . 

.5534 

l.4ieo 

T1.14S8 

.SSI 

1.4769 

(ir.?»i 

Forty-four  point   .  .  , 

.eoss 

1.6490 

6J.6T6B 

Forty-eight  point  .  .  , 

.004 

1.6887 

18.0723 

6B.S857 

Fifty-four  point    .  ,  . 
Sixty  point   ,  .  ,  .  , 
Seventy-two  point    •  . 

.7*7 

I.807S 

&3.MB4 

.83 

3.1084 

14.4S7B 

W.438S 

.990 

3ES01 

1S.04S2 

39.H38 

Fictorially  these  bodies  fire  represented  up  to  alx-lloe 
pica  od  page  530. 

The  proposed  names  of  these  sizes  of  type  were  as 
follows : 


Nftme. 

Points. 

Hume, 

Pdnta. 

Amarloaa  .... 

Pica ....... 

12 

Qerman  

English  ..... 

14 

Saxon   

Columbian  .... 

1& 

Norse  

Great  Primer  .  .  . 

18 

Brilliant  

Paraxon   

Double  Small  Pica  . 

20 

Ruby  

2S 

Excelsior  .... 

Double  Plea    .  .  , 

£4 

Diamond  ..... 

r 

Double  English  .  . 

68 

Pearl  

Five-line  Nonpareil . 

3D 

Agate  ...... 

Double  Columbian  . 

33 

Noaparell    .  ,   .  . 
Mint™  

Double  fireat  Primer 

39 

7 

Double  Paragon  .  . 

40 

Brevier  ..... 

8 

Seven-line  Nonpareil 

42 

Bourgeois  .... 
LoTut  Primer    ,   .  . 

9 

Canon   

44 

10 

Four-Hue  Pica  .   .  . 

48 

email  pica  .  ,  .  . 

11 

A  comparison  of  the  sizes  is  given  by  Hansard,  who  in 
1835  published  hi  bia  Typographia  wliat  ho  considered 
the  real  sizea  of  these  bodies,  ■with  the  variations  of  the 
founders  of  his  dfty\  In  hia  own  office  he  had  eight  fonts- 
of  pica  which  varied,  In  a  foot  they  were  respectively 
tVi,  11%,  70?/T  TL,  1114,  tt}4,  tm*  In  Moron's 
day  the  sizes  then  cast  were  to  the  foot  in  pearl,  184 ; 
nonpareil,  150 ;  brevier,  114;  long  primer,  (& ;  pica,  75 ; 
English,  68;  great  primer,  SO ;  double  pica,  38 ;  two-line 
English,  S3 ;  French  canon,  17J^.  In  tMs  country  the 
pica  made  by  Bruce  and  by  Farmer  could  not  be  made 
to  -work  together  at  nil.  In  one  font  of  Parmer's  brevier 
and  another  of  bis  bourgeois  the  disproportion  is  very- 
slight.   Twelve  lines  of  one  make  thirteen  of  the  other. 


The  variations  in  size  between  the  type  of  A.  D. 
Farmer  &  Co,  and  MacKellar,  Smiths  Sc  Jordan  (not  cast 
on  the  point  system)  and  that  now  made  by  thorn  and 
others  on  that  plan  can  he  shown  in  points  as  follows : 


Kami, 

Point 
System, 

Old  Sys- 
tem of 
M&oKall&r. 

Old  Sys- 
tem of 
Fanner. 

Nonpareil 

0 

6 

6 

Minion 

7 

7— 

Brevier 

iz 

Bourgeois 

M+ 

Lorte  Primer  ..... 

10 

Small  Pica  

11 

Pica  

12 

12: 

The  marks  plus  and  minus  indicato  sizes  slightly 
larger  and  smaller  than  the  figures  alono  would  other- 
wise show. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  sixes  us  given  by  Han- 
sard, by  the  American  system  and  by  Bruce  is  as  fol- 
lows, the  figures  referring  to  ems  and  decimals  of  an  em 
la  a  linear  foot ; 


&IZ3S    OF  TYPE. 

Null. 

Bruee. 

Point 

System. 

Hansanl. 

301.587 

108.771 

17V.5S3 

173.494 

160. 

1B7.722 

0— Nonpareil  

J4Ii,H3 

141.578 

IW.DfllS 

1S3.DB4 

lii&. 

na.i97 

lOS.4as 

100.70a 

'JB.SB6 

nJJ.arj 

10—  Long  Primer  

11—  Small  Pica  

SSI.71W 

ffi.747 

8fi. 

GO.ODO 

7B.H11 

83. 

13— Pica  

71.271 

TS.2S9 

71  .E0 

14—  BUdlah  

15— Columbian  

83.49C 

ei.%2 

64. 

eo.ata 

S7.H31 

54^1V 

17— Grout  Primer  

50,890 

"til  25 

1»-  

48.103 

20— Paragon 

2S— Donble  Small  Pljja  ,  .  , 

43.3r4 

'44W 

40.W0 

30.4S0 

41.J0 

S4— Donblo  Plcit 

2H— Double  English    ,  ,  ,  . 

80— Double  Columbfim  ,  ,  , 

3IS.W, 

se.us 

SB. 
32. 

Hi  .748 

30.BS1 

SS.SS4 

28,016 

83—  

S7.IO0 

94^-DonWe  Great  Primer  ,  , 

2S.B0 

as—  

S1.990 

40— Double  Paragon  .   ,   ,  . 

a2.4rj 

Si. 667 

4K—  

M>— Meridian  ....... 

so'ooii 

E0.7E 

44— 

19.71B 

I7isir 

18,072 

1B.SS 

In  this  tabic  Hansard's  names  for  double  small  pica  and 
double  pica  have  been  altered,  but  the  sizes  are  given  -t 
these  represent  the  best  usage  of  the  type-fonnders  prior 
to  the  recent  change.  When  the  American  system  of  in 
tcrcbangeable  type  bodies  came  up  it  was  objected  to 
as  capriciously  selected  and  net  answering  to  any  well- 
known  measure  of  length.  It  was,  however,  discovered 
that  83  picas  of  the  new  body  were  equal  to  8ft  centime- 
tres, and  a  measuring  rod  of  this  length  has  been  made 
by  the  MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia, by  which  tho  accuracy  of  any  body  can  easily 
be  tested.  It  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Fournier 
system.  The  point  on  the  American  plan  Is  .0351  centi- 
metres ;  on  the  Didot  plan,  ,037$  centimetres.  Eleven 
points  and  a  fifth  of  the  latter  equnl  twelve  points  of 
the  former.  The  propriety  of  taking  the  Didot  standard 
was  considered  by  some  printers  and  type-founders,  but 
the  changes  required  in  fitting  up  matrices  would  be  too 
great.  Many  type  slightly  larger  would  look  as  if  leaded, 
and  tuose^  on  a  slightly  smaller  size  would  often  require 
a  change  in  ascending  and  descending  letters. 
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The  point  system  has  apparently  como  to  star.  It 
■sv as  regarded  in  the  beginning  as  an  advertising  device 
for  Chicago  founders,  liut  the  quickness  -with  which 
other  foundries  elsewhere  seized  upon  it  proves  that 
there  was  certiiinly  much  merit  In  the  scheme.  It  was 
adopted  l>y  the  Type-Founders'  Association  in  188*1,  and 
there  is  an  exhaustive  report  in  its  favor  in  one  of  the 
papers  attached  to  the  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
convention  of  the  United  Typothefas  in  Boston  in  1390. 
Its  advantages  are  that  tho  sizes  rise  by  regular  grada- 
tions, a  twelve-to-pica  lead  added  to  a  nonpareil  giving 
the  same  depth  of  body  which  minion  requires,  and  a  six 
and  twelve  making  It  equal  to  a  bourgeois.  This  is  a  great 
convenience  in  the  Job-room,  but  the  chief  advantage 
which  printers  lock,  to  Is  in  the  fact  that  spaces  and  quad- 
rats from  all  foundries  which  adopt  this  plan  should  be 
interchangeable,  and  type  of  similar  face  und  bodies  can 
also  be  usSkl  together.  This  has  been  a  great  drawback. 
Not  only  has  one  foundry  differed  from  another  in  its 
basis  fonts,  but  each  foundry  has  had  many  tribes.  Con- 
ner, for  instance,  casta  for  the  New  York  Herald  an  agate 
which  is  much  smaller  than  the  other  agate  from  that 
place.  It  is  supposed  and  believed  that  these  differences 
will  now  end.  This  would  certainly  prove  a  great  boon 
to  the  trade ;  bat  the  advantages  thus  gained  have  not 
been  complete.  Printers  for  a  long  time  will  require 
sorts  for  their  old  faces,  and  these  cannot  be  had  if  tho 
new  system  is  strictly  earned  out,  The  greatest  evil  it 
occasions,  however,  Is  the  lack  of  proportion  between 
faces,  It  is  a  rule,  for  instance,  that  extracts  shall  go  in 
type  two  sizes  smaller  than  the  body  of  a  work.  This 
would  give  for  a  pica  extracts  in  long  primer,  the  pro- 
portion of  words  in  a  given  spaco  being  little  less  than 
five-  to  eight.  With  brevier,  notes  would  bo  in  nonpaTeil. 
By  the  point  system  the  differouco  between  the  former 
two  slaes  Is  so  small  that  the  extracts  will  look  as  if  they 
are  in  a  small  pica ;  in  the  latter  the  difference  will  be 
that  between  an  ordinary  brevier  and  an  agate.  In  the 
former  case  the  proportion  will  be  nine  to  thirteen,  and 
in  the  latter  nine  to  sixteen.  Discrepancies  so  great  as 
this  necessarily  Injure  the  books  published  upon  type 
thus  made.  It  U  probable,  also,  that  the  great  variation 
between  nonpareil  and  minion  will  induce  the  founders 
to  make  type  upon  a  minionette  body,  or  six  and  a  half 
points.  This  size  is  much  used  in  London.  In  France 
the  size  seven  and  a  half  is  greatly  employed,  as  there 
was  need  of  a  type  between  seven  and  eight. 

One  great  difficulty  which  immediately  occurred  to  all 
thinking  men  when  this  plan  began  was  that  sufficient 
care  would  not  be  taken  to  adhere  to  the  standards.  It 
is  believed  that  one  large  foundry  in  the  United  States  is 
now  making  pica  which  varies  one  line  in  two  hundred 
and  fifty  from  the  true  standard,  and  several  experiments 
within  the  last  four  or  five  years  have  shown  a  discrep- 
ancy between  the  productions  of  other  founders  who 
have  adopted  this  system.  For  the  use  of  a  printing- 
office  a  stick  holding  exactly  twenty -four  picas  in  length 
is  desirable,  After  being  properly  set  It  can  be  welded 
together.  In  this  can  be  gauged  every  siae  of  type.  It 
will  take  forty-eight  ems  of  nonpareil,  forty  ems  of  min- 
ion and  one  of  brevier;  thirty-six  ems  Of  brevier,  thirty- 
two  of  bourgeois,  twenty-seven  of  lone  primer  and  three 
of  nonpareil ;  and  twenty-five  of  small  pica,  one  of  non- 
pareil and  one  of  minion.  These  tests  can  be  varied  in 
many  ways.  Only  one  thing  seems  to  have  been  lack- 
Sng — the  deposit  of  a  standard  gauge  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  or  some  like  place,  so  that  not  only  may  there 
be  standards  in  the  hands  Of  the  type-founders,  hut  that 
these  may  be  accessible  to  tho  public 

Standing  Proas. — Screw  presses  used  in  the  ware- 
house for  pressing.   See  Warehouse, 

Stands  High. — In  printing,  type  or  blocks  which 
are  higher  than  other  types  or  than  the  normal  height. 

Stanhope,  Lord,— At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  printing-press  remained  in  about  the  same 


form  which  it  had  maintained  for  the  two  hundred  years 
preceding.  Blaew's  improvements  had  put  the  wooden 
press  in  a  more  compact  shape,  and  Anisson  had  proved 
that  iron  could  be  much  more  largely  employed  than  It 
had  been.  Anlsson's  changes  never  went  farther  than 
to  make  one  or  two  presses  for  tlie  Royal  Prlnting-Office 
of  France,  and  there  was  great  need  of  further  Improve- 
ments, It  was  at  this  time  that  Charles  Mahon,  third 
Earl  of  Stanhope,  began  his  experiments  in  mechanical 
improvements  in  the  printer's  trade.  He  was  born  in 
August,  1753,  and  belonged  to  the  samo  family  as  Lord 
Chesterfield.  He  studied  at  Eton  and  afterwards  at  Ge- 
neva, and  became  so  profieient  in  the  French  language 
that  at  eighteen  lie  wrote  an  essay  upon  the  structure 
of  the  pendulum,  which  was  crownod  by  the  Academy  of 
Stockholm.  He  later  wrote  treatises  upon  electricity, 
tuning  instruments,  safety  against  fire  and  thunder- 
storms. He  also  invented  two  machines,  one  of  which 
performed  addition  und  subtraction,  and  the  other  mul- 
tiplication and  division.  At  twenty-one  lie  married  hie 
cousin,  Hester  Pitt,  tho  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, one  of  his  children,  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  becom- 
ing famous  long  after  for  her  eccentricities  in  the  East. 
Elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1780,  he 
avowed  himself  an  ultra  Whig,  and  demanded  a  termina- 
tion of  tho  war  with  America.  During  tho  years  which 
followed  he  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  rights  of  the 
people,  He  renounced  the  peerage,  and  desired  to  be 
known  only  as  Mr.  Stanhope.  His  investigations  of  the 
structure  of  the  press  began  about  1800,  He  engaged 
the  assistance  of  an  able  machinist  of  London  named 
Walker,  and  spent  large  sums  of  money  upon  an  inquiry 
Into  tho  proper  materials  to  use  for  inking  rollers,  la 
this  attompt  then)  was  a  failure,  but  not  m  the  manu- 
facture of  tho  press,  which  was  wholly  built  of  iron,  and 
exerted  a  force  six  to  eight  times  as  great  as  its  prede- 
cessor. It  was  first  tried  at  Buhner's,  known  as  the 
Shakespeare  Press.  He  did  not  take  out  any  patent  for 
this,  nor  attempt  to  apply  for  one  for  the  process  of 
stereotyping,  which  he  introduced  to  the  British  world, 
although  he  was  not  the  inventor.  Stanhope  presented 
himself  to  Tllloch  and  Foulls  as  their  pupil,  offering 
them  eight  hundred  pounds,  He  was  assisted  by  Wit 
son,  a  London  printer,  and  In  the  end  they  were  success- 
ful in  their  experiments.  The  British  public  did  not 
take  kindly  to  tho  new  art,  however,  and  in  1812  there 
were  only  two  master  Btereotypcrs  in  England.  Stan- 
hope also  invented  a  system  of  logotypes,  which  were 
never  extensively  tried,  as,  although  he  believed  their 
use  would  be  profitable,  ha  was  never  able  to  convert 
tho  printers  to  the  same  opinion.  He  wrote  a  reply  to 
Mr.  Burke's  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France ;  a 
refutation  of  a  Plan  for  a  Sinking  Fund,  which  had  been 
proposed  by  Dr,  Price,  and  an  Essay  on  Juries,  He  died 
on  December  10, 1816. 

Stanhope  Press. — The  first  English  iron  press.  It 
was  the  Invention  of  Lord  Stanhope,  a  nobleman  who 
devoted  much  time  to  the  useful  arts.  A  Frenchman, 
Anisson,  had  in  the  year  1785  made  an  improved  press 
either  wholly  or  almost  entirely  of  iron,  but  as  it  was 
made  for  the  king's  Service  it  attracted  little  attention. 
Lord  Stanhope  saw  the  weakness  of  the  common  wooden 
press,  which  gave  no  more  power  than  could  be  derived 
from  a  lever  three  feet  long,  for  the  turn  of  the  screw 
was  only  a  quarter  of  the  way,  and  yet  it  depressed  the 
platen  as  much  as  was  necessary,  or  five-eighths  of  an 
inch.  Obviously  this  power  was  very  little.  Tet  with 
wood  H  Was  impossible  to  build  a  jpreSs  which  could 
stand  much  more  strain  than  this.  The  resistance  was 
derived  from  the  head  above,  which  was  a  block  of  wood 
ten  and  a  half  inches  thick,  and  below  from  the  winter, 
another  block  nine  inches  thick.  These  were  each  fast- 
ened into  the  side  posts  by  tenons  two  inches  square. 
That  which  could  overcome  the  resistance  Of  these  ten- 
ons would  break  down  the  press,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  presses  were  frequently  broken  down.  Stanhope's 
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changes  consisted  first  in  making  the  press  of  iron :  set 
ond,  in  making  tho  bed  larger  and  discarding  the  stone ; 
third,  in  making  the  platen  nearly  as  large  as  the  bed  ; 
fourth,  s,  method  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  bar ;  and 
fifth,  a  more  powerful  screw.  Judging  by  our  present 
knowledge  a  more  homely  press  than  the  Stanhope  was 
never  invented.  It  was  made  strongly  tout  awkwardly. 
The  frame  which  answered  to  the  former  cheeks,  or  up- 
right  poSta,  was  Of  Cuat  iron  of  great  thickness,  joining 
at  the  bottom,  hut  not  at  the  top,  and  tawing  out  prodig- 
ously  in  the  centre.  Here  was  an  oval  opening,  through 
which  the  toed  ran  backward  and  forward.  The  platen 
descended  by  a  screw  which,  a  large  and  powerful  one, 
was  turned  by  a  lever,  and  this  again  by  another  lever, 
but  so  contrived  that  the  power  was  continually  in- 
creased. This  again  was  moved  by  the  bar  pulled  by 
the  pressman.  The  supports  to  the  bed,  known  as  the 
carnage,  were  got  rid  of,  and  the  bed  was  moved  upon 
two  ways  very  similar  to  that  of  the  present  TVashington 
press.  The  whole  was  sustained  upon  a  massive  frame 
of  wood.  iMany  advantages  were  Immediately  seen  in 
this  press.  It  printed  a  sheet  twice  the  size  that  could 
be  attempted  before ;  only  one  pull  was  required,  no 
matter  bow  largo  the  form,  and  a  neater  and  surer  im- 
pression could  be  made.  Lord  Stanhope  refused  to  take 
Out  a  patent  upon  this  improvement,  and  consequently 
other  makers  soon  took  hold  of  it.  The  first  manufo^ 
turer  was  Walker.  Many  of  the  master  printers  and 
joiners  attempted  to  engraft  its  principles  upon  the  pre- 
ceding wooden  press,  but  that  was  unfitted  to  receive 
more  power,  and  many  presses  of  the  kind  speedily 
broke  down.  The  Stanhope  press  was  soon  followed  by 
those  of  D'Eighn,  Shields,  Cogger,  Ruthven  and  Staf- 
ford. They  were,  however,  nearly  all  superseded  by  the 
Clyaier,  and  that  and  the  Albion  are  now  the  leading 
hand-presses  in  Great  Britain.  In  America  the  Shields 
press  was  first  Offered  for  Sale,  but  iron  presses  wore  not 
mode  before  the  Wells,  the  Btansbiiry  and  the  Smith, 
the  first  two  anticipating  the  other  by  about  two  years. 
Shields  offered  his  press  for  sale  in  Now  York  in  1811, 
and  in  1816  several  of  the  daily  papers  in  that  city  had 
iron  presses,  undoubtedly  imported  from  abroad.  The 
Stanhope  press  was  nover  used  to  any  extent  in  America. 

Staple. — The  iron  framework  of  the  Stanhope  hand- 
press,  which  answered  instead  of  the  cheeks,  feet,  head 
and  rails  of  the  former  wooden  press. 

Star, — An  asterisk,  thus :  *.  It  is  the  first  reference 
mark,  and  is  followed  by  the  dagger.  Two  or  more  stars 
indicate  a  hiatus,  or  the  suppression  of  a  name,  A  con- 
siderable omission  is  donotod  by  a  lino  Or  lines  Of  stars. 
In  some  books  and  some  newspapers  a  change  of  sub- 
ject, greater  than  can  be  indicated  by  an  ordinary  para- 
graph, is  shown  by  three  stars  in  a  shape  like  that  of  an 
inverted  pyramid:  %*. 

Star  Chamber. — The  decree  of  the  Court  of  Star 
Chamber  of  July  II,  IBS?,  limited  the  number  of  type- 
founders to  four,  no  one  to  have  more  than  two  appren- 
tices ;  twenty  printers  were  to  do  all  of  the  printing ;  no 
joiner  could  make  any  press ;  no  smith  could  forge  any 
ironwork  for  a  press ;  no  person  could  bring  from  bo 
yond  seas  any  letters  founded  or  cast  for  printing,  unless 
with  special  permission.  This  act  was  revived  again  and 
again  until  1683,  when  it  expired  by  limitation. 

Star  Press. — A  job  press,  made  at  Palmyra,  N.  T. 
It  has  a  throw-off  and  a  dwell  for  feeding. 

Start, — When  any  of  the  leaves  are  not  properly  se- 
cured In  the  back,  and  they  project  beyond  the  others, 
they  are  said  to  have  started.  When  the  back  has  been 
broken  by  forcing  the  leaves  they  start, 

Statements.— Blank  printed  bills  or  billheads  pre- 
sented monthly  or  at  other  stated  intervals,  Hotting  forth 
the  indebtedness  of  customers. 

Stationer. — 1.  One  who  sells  the  materials  used  in 
writing,  as  paper,  pens  and  ink.    At  the  present  day, 
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however,  he  sells  almost  all  small  articles  which  are  com- 
pact and  neat. 

S.  In  England  a  wholesale  stationer  is  a  paper  dealer. 

8.  (Obsolete.)  A  bookseller  or  publisher. 

The  booksellers  of  the  earliest  period  received  the  title 
of  stationarii,  or  stationers,  from  their  stations  or  shops, 
They  not  only  sold  books,  tout  many  of  them  acquired 
considerable  property  by  lending  out  books  to  be  read  at 
exorbitant  prices,  not  in  volumes,  but  in  detached  parts, 
according  to  the  estimation  in  which  the  author  was  held. 

The  most  commonly  sold  articles  in  a  stationer's  at 
the  present  day  are  albums,  arm-rests,  rubber  bands  and 
rings,  backgammon,  chess  and  checker  boards,  baskets, 
alphabet  and  kindergarten  blocks,  blotters,  book-covers, 
hoses  of  paper,  tin  and  japan ;  cards,  carbon  paper, 
clips,  copying-books,  copying-presses,  corkscrews,  cut- 
lery, crayons,  cases,  cribbage  boards,  chips,  dampening 
bowls,  desk  pads,  desks,  dice,  dominoes,  drawing  instru- 
ments, envelopes,  erasers,  files,  folders,  globes,  hand- 
stamps,  inks,  inkstands,  key-rings,  lead  pencils  and 
leads,  letter-trays,  lunch  hoses,  mucilage,  music  wrap- 
pers, oiled  board  and  paper,  pins,  pads,  pad-holders, 
paper-cutters,  paper-fasteners,  penholders  and  pens, 
paints,  paper,  paper-weights,  slate  pencils,  rubbers, 
rulers,  scales,  school-bags,  sealing-wax,  seals,  shears, 
elates,  sponge-cups,  straps,  suspension-rings,  tags,  tape, 
tapo-mcasurcs,  toothpicks,  tracing-cloth,  wafera  and 
wire.  Many  stationers  also  have  news-rooms  and  book- 
stores, and  some  unite  toys  with  their  other  business. 

Stationers'  Company. — The  guild  of  stationers  in 
London,  or  those  stationers,  printers  and  booksellers  who 
am  united  together  In  a  chartered  organization  of  that 
name.  The  company  is  considerably  older  than  the  In- 
vention of  printing,  but  received  its  charter  from  Philip 
and  Mary  in  tho  year  1556.  It  was  made  a  guild  of  the 
city  in  1403.  It  has  a  hall  in  which  for  many  years  a 
feast  of  the  trade  was  held,  and  in  it  are  a  number  of 
pictures  of  eminent  stationers  and  printers.  Several 
valuable  privileges  have  been  granted  to  them,  and  they 
have  considerable  property,  ■while  several  charities  are 
under  their  control. 

Stays. — Projecting  pieces  of  metal  which  arc  used  in 
a  Stanhope  press  to  bold  the  cup  or  socket  in  which  the 
screw  acts  firmly  Upright. 

Steam  PrLutinfT. — Any  kind  of  printing  executed1 
toy  means  of  steam-power — the  reverse  of  hand- work. 

Steel  or  Copperplate  Engraving.— This  is  a 
method  of  making  engravings  by  cutting,  scratching  or 
corroding  a  plate,  these  incisions  afterwards  being  filled 
with  ink,  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate  wiped  clean,  a 
Sheet  of  paper  laid  Upon  it  and  the  whole  subjected  to 
great  pressure  in  a  rolling  press,  which  touches  only  one 
part  of  the  plate  at  once,  the  whole  passing  under  it  in 
succession,  w  hen  the  sheet  is  taken  off  it  will  be  found 
that  no  matter  how  delicate  the  lines  they  will  be  faith- 
fully reproduced,  while  the  ink  has  been  forced  upon  the 
surface  of  the  paper  In  such  a  way  that  it  stands  up  In 
ridges.  When  it  dries  it  will  give  &  greater  blackness 
than  can  be  obtained  from  lines  of  the  same  size  in  a 
wood-engraving.  There  the  pressure  spreads  the  line 
and  makes  it  wider  and  the  ink  thinner.  It  is  said,  and 
has  been  the  general  belief,  that  Finaguerra,  an  Italian 
goldsmith,  invented  this  method  of  engraving  about 
1400.  It  is  certain  that  the  art  was  practiced  at  this 
time,  although  the  historians  have  nearly  all  given  up 
the  attempt  to  connect  its  discovery  with  a  particular 
name.  The  art  of  'working  In  metal  and  of  engraving  or- 
naments upon  the  surface  of  gold,  silver  and  bronze  had 
then  attained  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence,  and  when 
the  discovery  was  once  made  that  incised  plates  would 
yield  a  multiplicity  of  impressions  upon  paper  it  seemed 
to  leap  to  perfection  at  once.  In  letter  press  printing, 
provided  the  public  would  buy  the  books  after  they  were 
printed,  it  would  be  easy  for  any  well  equipped  office  to 
surpass  hi  imitation  the  best  works  of  the  early  press, 
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although  that  speedily  reached  a  high  point  Off  excel- 
lence ;  but  except  la  minuteness  we  have  not  advanced 
beyond  the  copperplate  engravers  of  tlie  cradle  century. 
This  art,  as  commonly  earned  on,  is  one  which  has  suf- 
fered less  change  than  any  ether.  The  tools  are  like 
those  first  used ;  the  rolling  press  was  then  adopted ;  the 
workman  wiped  the  plate  in  the  same  way ;  and  his  pro- 
duction is  no  greater,  day  by  day,  than  It  was  then,  In 
bank-note  printing  and  Ik  commercial  work  a  new  ma- 
chine has  been  brought  in,  but  our  Government  still 
prints  its  bank-bills  bs  Finaguerra.  might  have  printed 
them. 

Thoro  are  five  kinds  of  steel  or  Copperplate  engrnvin  t. 
Line  engraving  is  considered  tbe  most  excellent,  as  it  is 
the  most  difficult.  In  this,  with  a  sharp  tool  called  a 
graver,  lines  are  drawn  in  every  place  whore  an  impres- 
sion, is  needed,  these  lines  being  continuous  or  nearly  to. 
Sometimes  they  are  mixed  with  dots  or  stipples,  particu- 
larly in  portrait  engraving,  where  the  face  is  represented 
by  stippling-  and  the  sky,  the  furniture  and  the  clothes 
in  lines.  In  tbe  lower  grades  of  portraits  nearly  all  of 
these  lines  are  done  by  tbe  ruling-machine,  which  per- 
forms its  -work  with  far  more  rapidity  than  tbe  most  skill- 
ful « a  graver.  Etching  Is  the  opposite  extreme  to  line- 
engraving.  It  is  not  formal  and  precise,  and  does  not 
necessarily  finish  every  mark.  The  plate  is  covered  with 
a  coating  through  which  the  design  is  cut.  This  can  he 
done  very  speedily  in  comparison  with  other  engraving. 
When  this  Is  accomplished  a  corroding  acid  is  poured 
upon  the  plate,  which  eats  away  tbe  metal  where  the 
plate  has  been  laid  bare.  As  the  acid  cannot  be  made 
to  act  with  perfect  regularity,  there  will  always  be  n  cer- 
tain roughness  about  an  etching.  It  is  now  very  popu- 
lar, although  many  etchings  of  the  present  day  are  really 
destitute  of  artistic  merit.  In  stippling  the  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  minute  punctures.  As  these  are  greater  or 
smaller,  or  more  or  less  close  together,  the  effect  of  light 
and  shade  is  produced.  The  effect  is  delicate  and  pleas- 
ing, Mezzotlnto  has  for  its  basis  a  plate  which  has  been 
artificially  roughened  by  a  grounding -tool.  This  passes 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  whole  surface  until  the 
punctures  are  so  numerous  that  if  a  proof  were  taken  it 
would  seem  to  be  entirely  black,  Having  made  these  in- 
dentations with  perfect  evenness  the  artist  proceeds  ■with 
a  burnisher  and  scraper  to  mb  down  the  places  where  he 
needs  a  light,  leaving  the  dark  parts  as  they  were.  If  a 
place  is  not  to  be  printed  at  all  the  roughness  is  all  rubbed 
out ;  for  less  light  less  is  rubbed  out.  This  method  is 
not  so  much  in  favor  as  it  was.  It  can  be  quickly  exe- 
cuted after  the  ground  is  made.  In  aquatints,  the  plate 
is  roughened  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  by  finely 
powdered  mastic,  upon  which  acid  is  poured.  By  this  a 
sort  of  graining  is  produced.  When  enough  has  been 
done  varnish  Eg  put  on  over  a  part,  so  that  the  next  appli- 
cation of  acid  will  not  affect  the  portion  where  It  is  ap- 
plied, Etching  is  used  to  lay  the  general  outlines,  ana 
the  ronlette,  a  wheel  to  make  Indentations  in  mezzotint, 
la  also  employed.  The  most  common  metals  upon  which 
engraving  is  done  are  steel  and  copper,  although  many 
others  have  beon  used.  Copper  Is  bard  enough  to  Biand 
the  press  and  soft  enough  to  be  engraved  upon.  Steel 
was  too  hard  and  intractable  until  a  method  was  found 
of  taking  out  its  temper  and  making  it  soft  until  the  en- 
graving was  completed,  when  it  could  again  be  hardened. 
The  plate  is  rather  thicker  than  an  ordinary  stereotype 
plate,  A  copy  can  be  taken  of  it  by  electrotyping,  so 
that  it  can  be  duplicated  or  triplicated.  This  is  very 
necessary  in  modem  engravings,  as  to  save  work  the  lines 
are  very  shallow  and  the  plate  shows  signs  of  much  wear 
when  only  four  Or  five  thousand  impressions  have  been 
taken.  Old  plates  can  be  touched  up  by  the  graver ;  but 
unless  a  great  deal  of  time  is  occupied  in  it  and  much 
care  taken  the  plate  will  be  very  unequal.  In  most  plates 
there  is  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  processes.  A  copper- 
plate wears  out  on  two  or  three  thousand  impressions, 
nod  even  much  sooner  if  tbe  engraving  be  fine.  Few 


letter-press  printing-offices  have  an  engraving  adjunct, 
and  most  engravers  send  their  work  away  to  be  printed. 
Line-engraving  is  rarely  done  except  by  professional  en- 
gravers, while  the  bulk  of  etchings  comes  from  persons 
who  do  not  follow  this  art  for  a  living.  They  are  paint- 
ers or  sculptors,  or  persons  with  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts. 

In  making  an  engraving  a  variety  of  tools  is  required. 
The  principal  one  in  line- work  ts  the  graver  or  burin, 
which  Is  square  at  the  point  for  the  cutting  of  broad 
Ifnes,  and  lozenge  for  tbe  finest,  and  must  be  tempered 
to  that  exact  state  -which  will  prevent  the  point  from 
breaking  or  wearing  by  Its  action  on  the  metaL  The 
graver  is  Inserted  in  a  handle  Of  hardwood,  resembling  a 
pear  with  a  longitudinal  sHce  cut  off,  which  is  to  enable 
tSio  artist  to  use  It  as  flat  on  the  plate  as  his  fingers  and 
thumb  will  permit.  This  instrument  !s  used  for  remov- 
ing the  Imperfections  discoverable  in  etchings,  and  ex- 
clusively in  engraving  signatures  and  other  writing.  In 
working,  this  instrument  is  held  in  the  palm  of  tbe  hand 
and  pushed  forward  so  as  to  cut  out  a  part  of  the  metal. 
The  scraper  is  a  long,  triangular  piece  of  steel,  tapering 
gradually  from  tie  handle  to  the  point ;  the  three  edges 
produced  by  this  form,  being  sharpened  on  the  oil-stone, 
ate  used  for  scraping  oft  the  roughness  occasioned  by 
the  graver  and  erasing  erroneous  lines.  The  burnisher 
is  a  third  instrument  of  steel,  hard,  round  and  highly 
polished,  for  nibbing  out  punctures  or  (scratches  on  the 
metal.  The  oil-stone  is  required  for  sharpening.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  needle  or  dry-point,  for  etching 
and  making  those  extremely  fine  lines  that  cannot  be 
made  by  the  graver.  It  is  held  in  the  fingers  In  the  same 
way  as  a  pon  or  pencil.  Various  kinds  of  varnish,  rosin, 
wax,  charcoal  and  acids  are  likewise  employed  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  operation,  according  to  tbe  subject  and 
the  method  of  engraving  which  is  adopted.  In  line- 
engraving,  to  trace  the  design  intended  for  engraving 
accurately  on  the  plate  it  is  usual  to  heat  the  latter  suf- 
ficiently to  melt  white  wax,  with  which  it  must  be  cov- 
ered thinly  and  equally,  and  suffered  to  cool ;  a  drawing 
is  then  made  in  outline  with  a  lead  pencil  upon  a  sheet 
of  paper,  which  is  laid  with  the  pencilled  side  upon  tbe 
wax  and  the  back  rubbed  gently  with  the  burnisher, 
which  will  transfer  the  lead  to  the  wax.  The  design 
must  next  be  traced  with  an  etching-needle  through  the 
wax  on  the  copper,  when,  on  wiping  it  clean,  it  wdl  ex- 
hibit all  the  lines  ready  for  the  gtaver.  The  table  in- 
tended for  engraving  on  should  be  perfectly  steady. 
Great  care  is  necessary  to  carry  the  hand  with  such  Stead- 
iness and  skill  as  to  prevent  the  end  of  the  line  from 
being  stronger  and  deeper  than  the  commencement,  and 
sufficient  space  must  be  left  between  the  lines  to  enable 
the  artist  gradually  to  make  those  stronger  which  require 
it.  The  roughness  or  burr  occasioned  by  the  graver  must 
be  removed  by  the  scraper,  and  the  surface  of  the  copper 
cleansed,  In  order  that  the  progress  of  the  work  may  be 
ascertained,  If  any  accident  should  occur  by  tbe  slip- 
ping of  the  graver  beyond  the  boundary  reqnired,  or  lines 
are  found  to  be  placed  erroneously,  they  are  to  be  effaced 
by  the  burnisher,  which  leaves  a  hollow.  These  must  be 
leveled  by  the  scraper,  rubbed  with  charcoal  and  water, 
and  finally  polished  lightly  by  the  burnisher.  The  back 
is  also  beaten  up.  As  the  uninterrupted  light  of  the  day 
causes  a  glare  upon  the  surface  of  the  steel  Or  copper 
hurtful  or  dazzling  to  the  eyes,  it  is  customary  to  engrave 
beneath  a  Shade  of  silk  or  tissue  paper  stretched  on  a 
square  frame,  which  is  placed  reclining  towards  the  room , 
near  the  sill  of  a  window. 

Such  are  the  processes  and  means  to  be  employed  in 
engraving  various  subjects ;  indeed,  the  graver  is  equally 
necessary  for  the  remedying  of  ImperfcCtioiis  in  etchings, 
to  which  must  be  added  the  use  of  the  dry-point  in  both, 
for  making  the  faintest  shades  in  the  sky,  architecture, 
drapery,  water,  &c. 

(fteel-Flate  Printing.— Printing  done  from  a  plate 
of  steel  into  which  lines  have  been  cut.  It  is  the  same 
as  copperplate  printing,  the  paper  being  wet. 
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Steel  Quoins. — A  patented  mechanical  contrivance 
for  locking  up  forms  by  means  of  a  key  applied  to  shaped 
pieces  of  steel  which  fit  into  a  kind  of  rack, 

Steel  BxaeB,— Compostog-ruies  made  of  steel. 

Stecje  (Ger.V — Wooden  blocks  used  in  printing  for 
filling  out  blank  spaces  between  type ;  reglets. 

Stem  of  Letter,— The  up  and  down  strokes  of  any 
letter. 

Stencil.^- A  plate  or  sheet  of  any  material  with  tlie 
pattern  cut  out  so  that  by  the  aid  of  a  color-brush  the 
figure  can  be  marked  upon  some  surface  beneath. 

Stereo.— An  abbreviation  much  used  in  England  for 
stereotype,  although  little  employed  in  America.  Elec- 
tro is  also  used  there  for  electrotype. 

Stereotipa  (Ital.). — Stereotyping. 

Stereotype  Apparatus — The  machinery  end  tools 
necessary  for  Stereotyping. 

Stereotype  Blocks. — Blocks  on  which  stereotype 
plates  of  books  are  temporarily  fastened  when  they  are 
printed,  email  or  unusually  large  plutes  are  blocked  or 
permanently  attached  to  blocks  of  wood  of  such  thick. 
nesB  that  when  it  is  added  to  the  thickness  of  the  pUtes 
type  height  Is  formed ;  but  to  avoid  hulklness  and  un- 
necessary expenditure  stereotype  blocks  of  the  various 
regular  sizes  are  made  to  support  in  succession  nny  req- 
uisite number  of  stereotype  plates  of  pages  of  books. 
These  blocks  are  usually  of  mahogany,  bound  with  brass, 
and  they  have  catches  or  claws  to  hold  the  plates  firmly 
in  tlieir  true  position,  bo  arranged  that  tliay  can  be  con- 
veniently tightened  or  loosened  by  a  ratchet, 

Stereotype  Catohee.— Short  pieces,  generally  of 
brass,  with  a  shoulder  for  holding  plates  in  mo  required 
position. 

Stereotype  Chaties — Special  chases  made  for  use 
in  stereotyping. 

Stereotype  Clumps.— In  England,  tke  type-high 
pieces  of  metal  which  protect  the  edges  of  pages  and 
form  the  bevel  of  the  plate.  In  America  they  are  known 
as  guards  or  bearers. 

Stereotype  Flcmp, — The  prepared  paper  which 
forms  the  matrix  or  mold  for  stereotyping  by  the  paper 
process. 

Stereotype  Furniture,  —Metal  furniture  used  for 
stereotyping  purposes. 

Stereotype  Metal, — The  metal  used  for  stereotyp- 
ing, as  distinct  from  type  metal,  whleh  is  of  better  and 
harder  quality. 

Stereotype  Metal  Blooko — Metal  risers  or  blocks 
on  which  to  impose  stereotype  plates. 

Stereotype  Pina. — The  brads  or  French  tacks  used 
for  fastening  stereotype  or  electrotype  plates  on  blocks. 

Stereotype  Wooden  Bloqkp. — Wooden  blocks 
with  brass  catches  On  which  stereotype  plates  are  mount, 
ed— distinct  from  metal  blocks. 

Stereotypic  (Ft.).— Stereotyping. 

Stereotyping. — The  art  of  producing  from  wood- 
cuts or  pages  oi  type^  in  relief  a  solid  block  or  plate 
which  is  un  exact  replica  of  the  original.  It  is  usually 
done  by  casting,  but  in  Elhcthotyfikg  (which  see),  a 
species  of  stereotyping,  it  is  produced  by  galvanic  ac- 
tion. In  ordinai-v  stereotyping  a  mold  is  taken  of  the 
page  of  type,  which,  when  dried,  is  used  as  a  matrix  in 
which  to  cast  type  metal  or  a  metal  somewhat  resem- 
bling it.  This  being  trimmed,  shaved  and  mounted  upon 
a  block,  is  used  for  exactly  the  same  purpose  as  the  orig- 
inal. It  releases  the  type  and  allows  the  stereotype  from 
it  to  be  kept  ns  long  as  desired  beforo  printing.  It  is 
much  more  compact  than  the  type,  five  pages  of  plates 
occupying  only  the  Space  Of  one  page  of  letters,  and  if 
the  chase  and  margins  arc  taken  into  consideration  only 
one-tenth.  Letters  do  not  fall  out,  and  by  waiting  until 
a  book  is  nearly  completed  form  after  form  can  go  on 
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the  press  without  haying  other  work  come  between,  to 
the  decided  advantage  of  its  appearance  and  also  with 
much  economy.  It  is  unnecessary  with  stereotype  plates 
to  print  large  editions,  as  was  formerly  necessary  when 
type  alone  was  used,  in  order  to  save  recomposition,  as 
the  pages  can  be  put  on  at  any  time  without  extra  cost, 
and  the  investment  in  printed  sheets  years  before  they 
ate  needed  Is  unnecessary.  The  average  page  in  book- 
work,  taking  tha,t  for  a  duodecimo  in  long  primer,  mill 
cost  a  publisher  in  our  large  cities  an  average  of  a  dol- 
lar ;  a  stereotype  will  require  about  thirty  cents  more. 
Should  he  desire  to  keep  the  book  Standing  in  type  It 
would  cost  him  over  three  dollars  for  each  page.  There 
is  thus  a  decided  economy  in  stereotyping  and  electro- 
typing.  The  latter  operation  has  driven  out  the  former, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  for  bookwork ;  but  newspapers  ore 
stereotyped  In  a  method  unknown  fifty  years  ago.  Eleo- 
trotyping  is  more  delicate  and  the  lines  are  sharper  and 
better  defined. 

Before  the  invention  of  movable  types  printing  was 
executed  on  blocks  of  wood  upon  which  words  and  pic- 
tures were  engraved.  The  merit  of  the  discovery  of 
Gutenberg  was  that  a  letter  once  having  been  nscd  in  one 
place  could  be  employed  elsewhere ;  that,  for  instance, 
the  letters  in  eat  could  De  re  combined  as  tea.  There  wore, 
however,  advantages  to  publishers  in  wooden  blocks, 
which  were  treated  exactly  as  we  now  treat  stereotypes. 
A  primer  engraved  on  four  pages  could  be  placed  on  the 
press,  the  workmen  proceeding  for  a  week,  and  then  tak- 
ing it  ofC.  A  small  edition  was  then  ready,  A  year  from 
that  time  the  form  could  go  on  again  without  recompo- 
sition. So  great  were  the  advantages  of  thiB  plan  that 
block-books  were  designed,  engraved  and  printed  long 
after  movable  types  were  used  all  over  Europe,  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  they  were  abandoned  until  after  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  Even  to  this  day  printers 
in  remote  country  towns  In  America  cut  words  and  lines, 
such  fls  "  auction,"  "  vendue,"  and  so  on.  to  save  compo- 
sition und  the  purchase  of  large  type.  No  doubt  many 
printers  attempted  in  early  times  to  obtain  oasts  or  to 
solidify  their  pages  of  type ;  but  the  first  recorded  effort 
at  stereotyping  was  by  a  bookseller  In  Ijeyden,  Tan  der 
Mey,  in  Conjunction  with  a  Clergyman,  Johannes  MtUler, 
towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  pre- 
pared the  pages  for  a  quarto  and  a  folio  Bible  by  solder- 
ing together  the  bottom  of  the  types  to  the  thickness  of 
three  quires  of  writing-paper.  Several  other  works  were 
thus  prepared,  and  pages  from  them  were  preserved  until 
within  a  few  yeans,  Gabriel  Yd  Hey  re,  a  printer  of  Paris, 
produced  about  the  year  1700  numerous  calendar  plates, 
the  material  being  brass,  which  w<ja  east  into  a  clay  or 
loam  mold.  The  method  of  Casting  type  metal  in  molds 
of  plaster-of-paris  seems  to  have  been  discovered  by 
Willifim  Ged,  a  goldsmith  of  Edinburgh,  who  in  17S5 
began  bis  experiments.  They  proved  successful,  but  he 
could  not  get  the  printers  to  use  his  plates,  and  he  was 
unfortunate  in  money  matters.  From  that  time  on  nu- 
merous experiments  were  made,  One  was  by  Michael 
Functer,  a  printer  of  Erf urth,  who  followed  in  the  lines 
of  Ged  in  1740 ;  Joseph  Hoffman  was  a  second.  In  178S 
he  made  molds  of  plaster  and  clay,  cemented  by  gelatine, 
gum  or  starch.  Andrew  Foulls  of  Glasgow  in  1 7B4  was 
Casting  plates  regularly  with  the  co-operation  of  Alexan- 
der Tflloeh  of  the  same  place. 

In  Franco  another  theory  of  stereotyping  was  tried. 
The  form  was  driven  into  melted  type  metal  just  at  the 
point  of  solidification.  As  the  page  driven  in  was  cold 
this  caused  the  hardening  of  the  fluid  more  quickly,  and 
it  in  turn  became  a  punch  for  a  second  impact  against 
melted  type  metal.  This  required  excellent  judgment  as 
to  the  time  when  the  proper  conditions  existed,  and  there 
must  necessarily  have  been  many  air  hubbies.  Upon 
this  plan  were  produced  the  plates  for  the  assignate,  or 
Trench  paper  currency  of  that  time.  It  was  known  nS 
poly typage.  _  Didot,  who  was  responsible  for  the  intro- 
duction of  this  method  in  Paris,  also  cemented  together 
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pages  Of  type  BO  that  there  might  be  tio  error  in  working 
from  them  or  handling  them,  Another  plan  was  te  make 
a  matrix  by  printing  the  types  against  a  sheet  of  soft  lead. 
Unless  the  form  is  large  this  can  be  done  very  easily. 
Copper  was  also  used  as  a  material  for  the  matrix  of  a 
page.   A  page  having  been  set  up  in  ordinary  typo,  the 

Sunches  which  were  the  parents  of  these  letters  were 
riven  in  succession  by  machinery  Into  copper.  When 
one  punch  had  been  driven  in  the  plate  was  moved  a 
trifle,  and  the  next  one  was  struck.  When  the  whole 
page  was  completed,  a  very  tedious  operation,  the  plate 
would  serve  as  a  matrix  f of  stereotypes.  A  similar  plan 
is  now  used  in  some  typesetting  (typecasting)  machines 
to  make  a  matrix  from  wood.  Another  ingenious  nov- 
elty was  the  employment  of  female  or  matrix  types. 
The  shoulder  and  hollow  parts  of  those  letters  were  in 
relief,  30  that  when  a  easting  was  made  they  indented 
the  plate  where  that  should  he  indented  and  left  tho 
parts  which  were  to  be  printed  from  standing  up.  The 
page  having  been  Bet  up  in  these  female  types,  a  proof 
could  be  taken  and  the  matter  read,  after  whi eh  the  form 
was  shut  up  in  a  casting-box  and  the  stereotype  was 
made  directly  from  it.  The  present  Linotype  may  he  re- 
carded  in  one  sense  as  a  reproduction  of  this  ingenious 
idea  of  M,  Herhan. 

All  of  these  method*,  however,  should  bo  regarded 
only  as  studies  for  tins  stereotyping  of  the  future.  The 
plans  which  have  been  In  use  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century  wero  tho  invention  of  Lord  Stanhope,  all  other 
methods  being  superseded  by  it.  The  methods  of  Didot 
and  his  contemporaries  could  he  used  only  by  rich  print- 
ers in  certain  difficult  cases,  where  expense  was  not  a 
great  object ;  the  plans  Stanhope  devised  made  stereo- 
typing common  over  the  face  of  the  globe.  In  plaster 
Stereotyping  his  devices  were  very  little  changed  before 
the  art  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  electrotyping,  a  period 
of  more  than  three  score  and  ten  years.  Lord  Stanhope 
was  very  anxious  to  have  a  System  by  which  stereotypes 
could  easily  and  certainly  be  made,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  engaged  Alexander  Tilloch,  who  had  a  number  of 
years  before  made  experiments  in  the  art  at  Glasgow  in 
conjunction  with  Foulis.  Tilloch  declared  afterwards 
that  he  had  known  nothing  of  Gad's  process,  but  this  is 
not  believed  by  Hansard.  His  method,  however,  and 
that  which  he  taught  Stanhope  was  substantially  that 
of  Ged.  Stanhope,  however,  having  sufficient  means  to 
perfect  the  invention,  between  1800  and  1803  produced 
plates  Which  answered  all  requirements.  He  paid  Til- 
loch and  Poulis  eight  hundred  pounds,  and  Andrew 
Wilson,  a  printer  of  London,  was  also  paid  for  his  assist- 
ance. In  January,  1604,  the  stereotype  art  was  offered 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  with  the  approbation  of  Lord  Stanhope, 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  tho  offer  being  accepted. 
Oxford  shortly  after  began  using  it,  and  it  slowly  made 
Its  way  into  use  on  other  works  than  Bibles,  Testaments 
and  Frayer-BookB,  for  which  it  was  chiefly  used  at  the 
universities.  When  David  Bruce  went  to  Great  Britain 
from  New  York  in  1813  to  learn  the  art  he  found  only 
two  Anns  which  were  actually  stereotyping.  It  never 
has  been  so  largely  used  in  England  as  here  which  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  greater  capital  and  the  greater 
conservatism  of  Englishmen. 

In  New  York  Cadwalladcr  Colden,  the  leading  scien- 
tific man  of  that  colony,  had  his  attention  turned  to 
stereotyping  In  1743.  He  communicated  his  ideas  to  Dr. 
Fmnklm,  who  complimented  him  upon  them.  A  nephew 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  Benjamin  Mecom,  in  1775  cast  plates  for 
several  pages  of  the  New  Testament.  The  first  Ameri- 
can storcotypcr  was  John  Watts,  an  Englishman,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1804  or  1805!  After  being 
an  employing  printer  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  ho 
began  experiments  in  stereotyping,  but  without  success 
until  1818,  when  he  succeeded  in  producing  a  Westmin- 
ster Catechism,  He  continued  in  the  printing  and  stere- 
otyping business  until  1818,  when  he  sold  out  and  went 
to  Vienna,  Austria,  where  he  set  up  the  first  stereotype 


foundry  known  there  and  where  he  instructed  many 
eminent  printers  of  Germany ;  but  the  real  introducer  of 
the  art  was  David  Bruce,  tlie  oldei'  of  the  two  brothers 
who  originated  the  ty  pe  foundry  hearing  that  name.  He 
went  to  England  in  the  winter  of  1313,  although  the 
United  States  were  then  at  war  with  Great  Britain.  He 
was  received  courteously  by  Lord  Stanhope,  who,  how- 
ever, declined  to  impart  any  information.  Bruce  engaged 
a  workman  who  claimed  to  know  the  art  to  instruct  him, 
but  found  after  he  had  been  shown  what  his  instructor 
could  tell  and  had  paid  his  money  that  he  knew  very 
little.  Returning  early  in  1818  he  began  his  experi- 
ments, and  was  successful  enough  the  next  year  to  east 
plates  for  a  bourgeois  New  Testament  and  a  nonpareil 
school  Bible.  The  plates  were,  however,  very  Irregular, 
To  cast  them  true  was  impossible,  owing  to  the  warping 
of  the  molds.  Turning  was  very  imperfect,  and  hand- 
planing  an  interminable  job.  To  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty he  invented  the  planing  or  leveling  machine,  and 
stereotyping  became  an  art  useful  everywhere.  It  was 
the  lack  of  the  pkning- machine  which  compelled  the 
withdrawal  of  Watts  from  the  stereotyping  business  here 
and  which  limited  the  stereotyping  of  England  in  1812 
to  Wilson  in  London,  and  Nicholl,  Fisher  3t  Dickson  in 
Liverpool.  By  1820  the  number  of  stereotypers  hi  New 
York  had  Increased  to  five,  and  by  1830  to  eight  or  nine. 
Jededlah  Howe  began  stereotyping  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Boston  Type  Foundry  etartedit  in  Boston.  Plates 
wore  made  for  books  and  for  advertisements  freely  In  the 
year  1840,  but  even  in  1855  little  was  done  in  stereotyp- 
ing in  small  towns.  There  Were  no  foundries,  for  in- 
stance, in  Syracuse,  Troy  or  Utica  before  the  war,  and 
only  one  in  Rochester.  Electrotypmg  began  to  be  used 
commercially  as  early  as  1800,  and  by  1800  most  stereo- 
type establishments  had  added  an  electrotype  plant, 
Electrotyping  gained  rapidly  in  the  next  decade,  while 
some  foundries  which  Started  after  18^0  did  electrotyp- 
ing alone,  the  latter  Costing  about  5  per  cent,  more  to  do 
tho  work.  Successive  improvements  were  made  SO  rap- 
idly that  in  1880  there  were  few  places  which  did  stereo- 
typing, and  now  (1893)  it  would  be  difficult  to  have  a 
stereotype  plate  made  in  New  York.  Everythin  g  is  done 
by  electrotyping.  Other  substances  werc^  need  besides 
plaster,  and  processes  were  Introduced  Which  shortened 
the  time  of  casting ;  but  it  was  felt  by  all  men  working 
In  this  trade  that  to  do  both  electrotyping  and  stereotyp- 
ing wna  unmseeesary.  This  was  to  have  two  methods  of 
doing  one  kind  of  work  and  two  separate  plants  to  keep 
up.    More  room  was  required. 

Since  about  1800  stereotype  plntes  for  newspaper  use 
have  largely  been  used  In  England  and  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  former  for  much  other  work,  They  are  pro- 
duced by  the  papier-mache1  process.  Jn  plaster  and  clay 
stereotyping  high  spaces  and  quadrats  must  be  used  in 
order  to  avoid  the  breakage  of  pieces  of  plaster.  By  the 
paper  process  this  is  not  necessary.  The  thick  and  moist 
tissue  paper  used  for  this  purpose  does  not  descend  into 
the  hollows  to  any  great  depth ;  the  mold  will  not  break, 
and  it  is  flexible.  It  was  the  latter  quality  chiefly  which 
led  to  its  adoption  at  the  time  of  our  Civil  War,  as  by 
casting  into  concave  molds  convex  plates  could  be  ni&de 
which  would  lit  around  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder 
of  a  typc-rcvolving  press.  Several  persona  hud  intro- 
duced the  use  of  prepared  paper  fn  England  before  1855, 
but  in  that  year  James  DcUagana,  an  Italian,  became 
acquainted  with  the  system  in  Paris,  and  went  over  to 
London  to  set  up  a  foundry.  He  was  intrusted  with 
the  experiments  at  the  office  of  the  Times,  and  invented 
many  necessary  improvements.  In  185D  or  thereabouts 
type  censed  to  be  used  on  the  Times  and  plates  were  used 
instead.  In  this  country  Charles  Cruske  of  New  York 
was  pursuing  the  same  fines.  He  succeeded  in  making 
plates  for  the  New  York  Herald  several  years  before  the 
war,  but  could  not  induce  its  proprietor  nor  any  other 
publisher  to  employ  his  method.  Experiments,  however, 
began  on  the  New  York  Tribune  about  1390,  and  after 
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the  war  broke  out  the  plates  wore  tried  everywhere.  Od 
the  London  Times  the  columns  were  stereotyped  singly, 
but  tlia  more  convenient  method  of  Craske,  by  which  the 
whole  page  was  stereotyped  at  once,  was  pursued  in  Hew 
York,  Stereotyping  is  now  practiced  by  all  daily  news- 
papers with  a  circulation  of  over  ten  thousand. 

Plaster  stereotyping  depends  upon  the  quality  which 
plaster-of-paris  has  for  hardening  as  soon  us  It  is  spread 
out  in  a  thin  sheet.  The  gypsum  is  previously  dissolved 
in  water  and  poured  over  the  face  of  the  type.  There  it 
sets  almost  immediately.  It  is  taken  off,  dried  and  then 
melted  metal  ia  poured  against  it.  When  this  is  com- 
pleted the  mold  is  removed  from  the  furnace  and  the 
page  is  taken  away,  the  mold  being  broken  in  the  oper- 
ation. Afterwards  the  plate  is  planed,  trimmed  and  ex- 
amined i  The  first  operation  ia  the  preparing  of  the  type, 
It  comes  into  the  stereotype-room  in  an  iron  stereotype 
chase  made  especially  for  the  purpose.  Chases  contain- 
ing three  duodecimo  or  two  octavo  pages  are  considered 
very  convenient  in  size.  The  furniture  is  high,  and  where 
there  are  to  be  large  vacant  spaces  letters  or  bearers  are 
scattered  over  them,  the  replicas  of  which  are  to  be  cut 
away  from  the  finished  plate.  The  face  of  the  form  ia 
first  rubbed  with  fine  olive-oil  or  sperm-oil,  in  ordeT  to 
prevent  the  permanent  adhesion  of  the  plaster.  Around 
the  form,  and  fitting  closely  to  it,  is  feed  a  metal  frame- 
work of  about  throe-quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth,  called 
a.  Husk.,  and  into  this  plaster-of-paris,  in  a  semi-liquid  state 
from  admixture,  with  water,  is  poured.  While  the  mixt- 
ure ia  still  soft  it  Is  well  rolled  or  spread  evenly  over  the 
surface  of  the  type,  for  the  double  purpose  of  giving  a 
uniform  thickness  to  the_  mold  and  also  of  espelling,  as 
far  as  practicable,  tho  minute  air  bubbles  which,  if  not 
driven  from  the  mold,  would  cause  picks  or  small  imper- 
fections on  the  surface  of  the  stereotype  cost.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  plaster  hardens  into  a  Compact  mass ;  the 
mold  can  then  be  lifted  from  the  type.  This  mold,  with 
others,  next  placed  with  the  face  down  on  the  floater, 
a  plate  of  metal  fitting  on  the  Inside  of  the  pan.  The 
pan,  as  its  name  Implies,  ia  a  large  shallow  cast-iron  dish 
or  box.  The  lid  of  this  pan  is  screwed  down  on  the  back 
of  the  molds,  and  by  means  of  a  crane  the  whole  appa- 
ratus is  steadily  lowered  into  the  casting-kettle  contain- 
ing the  molten  metal.  The  metal  rapidly  runs  into  the 
open  corners  and  sides  of,  the  pan,  filling  up  every  hollow 
space  and  the  minutest  interstice  in  the  plaster  mold. 
At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  the  pan  is  raised  and  cooled 
off  upon  t  he  cooling-trough.  The  stereotyping  casts,  fac- 
similes of  the  type  from  which  the  mold  was  taken,  are 
next  secured.  The  stereotypes  are  then  sent  to  the  finiah- 
ing-room  for  examination  and  approval,  find  tho  backs 
are  twice  shaved  on  the  levelmg-machmes  to  obtain  that 
perfect  and  regular'  thickness  so  absolutely  essentia]  to 
good  presswork.  They  are  side-planed,  chiseled  and 
thoroughly  gone  over  for  picks  or  other  imperfections 
which  the  most  careful  eastings  will  not  always  prevent. 
A  plate  proof  is  taken  and  read  by  a  proof-reader  for  err- 
ors which  may  have  escaped  former  readings.  Finally 
the  plates  are  put  into  boxes,  containing  each  from  six- 
teen to  ninety-sis  plates,  according  to  their  siae,  and 
delivered  ready  for  the  printer's  use.  _ 

In  stereotyping  by  clay  the  form  is  placed  upon  the 
movable  bed  of  an  iron  molding-press,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  used  in  electrotyping,  A  flat  iron  plate  is 
screwed  upon  the  inside  of  the  lid  of  the  press,  and  upon 
this  plate  a  thin  layer  of  prepared  clay  is  spread.  Pre- 
liminary Impressions  are  taken  to  obtain  the  outlines  of 
the  type  and  to  remove  the  dampness  from  the  mold. 
Ths  Surface  of  the  form  of  type  is  rubbed  with  beuiiine, 
and  the  lid  of  the  press  then  being  closed  and  clamped 
securely  by  means  of  a  lever,  tho  movable  bed  of  the 
press  is  raised  carefully  and  the  mold  thus  obtained  by 
pressure.  The  press-lid  is  next  undamped  and  raised. 
The  molding  plate  is  unscrewed,  and  with  the  mold  upon 
it  is  placed  in  a  slow  oven  to  dry.  This  takes  only  a  few 
minutes,  and  separated  by  a  thick  wire  bent  into  shape 
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to  fit  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  molding-plate  the  latter 
is  clamped  fast  to  a  companion  plate  of  equal  size.  Into 
the  opening  between  the  plates  formed  by  the  wire  molten 
stereotype  metal  is  poured,  and  the  stereotype  cast  by  the 
clay  method  is  formed,  This  mode  of  stereotyping  has 
the  advantage,  not  possessed  by  the  plaster,  of  taking  a 
mold  from  low  spaces  and  quadrats  without  Ailing  them 
up.   The  clay  is  tenacious. 

The  paper  process  is  tho  only  one  of  the  various  meth- 
ods of  stereotyping  which  is  still  much  practiced,  The 
first  step  was  the  preparation  of  the  flong  or  paper  ma- 
trix. This  is  accomplished  by  pasting  together  two 
sheets  of  soft,  tough  matrix  paper  which  have  been  pre- 
viously softened  by  soaking  in  water,  and  four  sheets  of 
strong  tissue  paper.  A  good  paste  may  be  made  of  starch 
and  flour,  but  the  addition  of  a  proper  proportion  of  glue 
and  a  mineral  filler  gives  the  matrix  a  desirable  paimvlikc 
quality  of  forming  a  skin  or  film  on  the  surface  of  the 
paper  instead  of  soaking  into  it,  ns  flour  paste  will  do. 
When  cool  the  paste  should  be  of  the  consistency  of  thick 
cream.  A  Sheet  of  tho  paper  is  laid  on  a  smooth  stone 
or  iron-topped  table  and  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
paste,  which  is  well  rubbed  in  with  the  brush.  This 
process  is  repeated  for  each  sheet  laid  on.  When  as 
many  flongs,  as  these  matrices  are  called,  have  been 
formed  as  desirable  they  arc  placed  under  a  wet  blanket 
to  prevent  evaporation.  To  prevent  moulding  they  are 
frequently  preserved  in  ice- chests.  If  the  flongs  are  to 
be  rolled  instead  of  beaten  a  drier  composition  is  used 
and  a  softer  paper.  The  type  which  is  to  be  stereotyped 
should  be  clean,  carefully  justified  and  surrounded  oy 
type-high  hearers.  For  newspaper  pages  it  is  custom- 
ary to  employ  type-big!  chases,  with  type-high  foot- 
sticks  and  sidcsticks.  The  form  is  locked  up  by  screws. 
The  face  of  tho  type  is  brushed  lightly  with  oil  to  pre- 
vent the  flong  from  adhering  to  it.  If  the  form  is  very 
tightly  locked  up,  and  the  chase  is  strong,  the  type  will 
expand  when  on  the  hot  table,  but  being  able  to  expand 
only  in  one  direction,  that  of  length.  Thbj  results  In 
high  type.  To  prevent  this  one  stereotyping  concern 
places  a  great  primer  reglet  of  wood  fnside  of  the  side- 
stick  ana  the  footstiek.  This  gives  the  requisite  elas- 
ticity. Neither  does  it  lock  the  forma  very  tightly.  As  a 
result,  while  the  type  expand  when  the  heat  Is  used  they 
contract  On  cooling,  and  no  permanently  high  type  are 
made.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  unlock  the  form  after  it  is 
on  the  steam-table  and  lot  it  dry  for  a  short  time  before 
tho  flong  is  laid  on.  There  is  water  between  the  letters, 
which  is  converted  by  heat  into  steam.  For  this  there  is 
no  egress  except  through  the  matrix,  which  consequent- 
ly does  not  dry  well. 

The  table  mentioned  above  is  of  smooth  iron,  of  exactly 
the  height  of  the  tables  upon  which  the  forms  are  made 
up.  The  pages  are  slid  upon  it  without  lifting.  A  piece 
of  flong  a  little  larger  than  the  form  Is  laid,  tissue  side 
down,  upon  the  page  and  carefully  and  evenly  beaten 
into  the  type  until  the  proper  depth  is  obtained.  The 
brushes  must  be  good  and  made  of  extra  long  Russian 
bristles.  The  blows  must  be  even  and  flat.  The  flong 
is  then  ready  to  be  heated,  Which  Is  done  by  sliding  it 
upon  another  table  heated  by  steam  pipes.  A  screw  press 
is  at  one  end,  having  the  lower  side  as  a  platen.  Be- 
tween the  flong  and  the  metal  above  it  are  several  thick- 
nesses of  woolen  blankets.  The  pressure  causes  the  ma- 
trix to  be  indented  sufficiently  for  a  good  cast  to  be  taken, 
and  the  heat  dries  the  matrix  as  the  pressure  continues, 
On  the  larger  dally  papers,  however,  the  form  goes  di- 
rectly upon  a  hot  table,  where  it  is  partly  dried,  snd  the 
flong  being  then  applied  the  Whole  Is  passed  under  a 
powerful  roller.  When  it  comes  out  it  is  a  perfect 
matrix,  but  is  not  yet  dry  enough.  It  is  passed  upon  a 
scorcher,  an  exceedingly  hot  table,  where  if  loft  for  any 
time  it  would  soon  be  reduced  to  charcoal.  This  takes 
away  the  superfluous  moisture  which  adheres  to  the  sur- 
face, Prepared  chalk  is  dusted  over  the  surface,  shaken 
off  as  well  as  possible,  and  the  matrix  is  then  ready  to  be 
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cast  from.  It  is  then  like  a  large  sheet  of  cardboard 
with  a  Soft  Surface. 

A  semi-circular  concave  iron  mold  is  used.  The  ma- 
trix, of  about  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  sheet  of  paste- 
board, is  secured  in  this  mold  so  that  it  cannot  slip.  Nest- 
ing into  the  concavity  is  a  convex  iron  piece  exactly 
matching  the  other.  When  this  is  secured  the  whole 
■mold  is  tilted  up  and  melted  type  metal  is  poured  in. 
It  fills  the  aperture  completely  and  forces  back  the  ma- 
trix against  the  side,  causing  it  to  assume  a  true  curva- 
ture. When  cast  the  end  of  the  plate  Is  cut  off  and  the 
ends  and  sides  are  trued  up  ;  the  plate  Is  then  ready;  to 
be  printed  from.  An  examination  of  the  time  occupied 
in  making  many  plates  shows  the  average  for  a  news- 
paper page  of  seven  columns,  or  about  seventeen  inched 
by  twenty-two,  to  be  seven  and  a  quarter  minutes  divid- 
ed as  follows ;  Holding,  one  minute ;  drying,  three  min- 
utes ;  scorching,  three-quarters  of  a  minute ;  and  easting 
and  finishing,  two  and  a  half  minutes.  The  thickness  of 
the  plate  at  present  used  Is  sevemsisteenths  of  an  inch, 
and  the  metal  is  composed  of  lead,  eighty  parts ;  anti- 
mony, fifteen  parts ;  and  tin,  five  porta.  No  routing  is 
required,  but  hollow  places  one  built  up  in  the  matrices. 

Celluloid  has  been  used  for  stereotype  plates.  It  Is 
very  light  and  pretty,  but  is  inflammable.  Sec  Celltj- 
loid.  Many  stereotype  plates  are  now  made  by  papier 
mache  for  newspaper  use.  Several  thousand  periodicals 
are  supplied  with  this  matter  by  one  establishment  alone, 
—the  American  Press  Association.  1 1  gives  Republican . 
Democratic,  Populist,  religious,  temperance,  mechanical 
and  agricultural  matter,  besides  news  and  miscellany,  in 
any  desired  combination .  It  Is  said  to  be  the  largest  pub- 
lishing establishment  in  the  United  States.  Plates  are 
sent  out  by  it  and  its  rivals  in  boxes.  They  are  of  news- 
paper width,  and  fit  by  tongues  or  grooves  into  the  bases, 
which  are  nearly  type  high.  The  bases  are  kept  in  the 
printing-offices,  thus  saving  the  expense  attached  to  solid 
metal  blocking,  or  even  to  wooden  blocking.  With  these 
a  printer  can  supply  himself  with  all  of  the  matter  he 
desires  except  local  news.  These  plates  enable  two  or 
three  offices  in  the  same  town  to  be  supplied  from  the 
central  establishment,  yet  eaeh  to  publish  matter  entirely 
unlike  the  others, 

There  is  a  process  known  as  cold  stereotyping,  which 
is  done  upon  paper.  The  flong  is  made  with  the  ieast 
possible  moisture,  all  of  the  water  in  it  coming  from  the 
paste.  The  matrix  is  made  by  beating,  and  on  being  re- 
moved it  is  put  into  an  oven  to  bake,  troys  to  retain  it 
in  the  curved  form  being  employed.  Tho  oven  is  very 
hot.  After  the  matrix  is  ready  plates  are  made  in  the 
usual  manner.  This  has  not  been  a  particularly  success- 
ful method  of  doing  the  work,  and  is  not  employed  in 
America. 

Plates  are  packed  away  in  boxes  when  an  edition  is 
worked  off,  and  these  boxes  are  placed  in  fireproof 
vaults.  The  vaults  btc  generally  of  brick,  strongly  built 
and  underground.  The  plates  would  thus  be  Saved  If 
there  should  be  a  Are.  Doors  to  vaults  are  of  iron .  Each 
box  should  be  lettered  to  show  what  work  and  what  pages 
are  contained  in  it,  and  the  vault  man  should  also  keep 
a  book  showing  what  plates  he  has  in  his  charge.  It  is 
reasonable  to  demand  rent  for  plates  thus  left  in  custody 
upon  which  no  printing  lias  been  done  for  a  year, 

Stet  (Lat,). — A  word  written  on  the  margin  of  a  proof 
when  a  proof-reader  has  inadvertently  marked  out  a  let- 
ter, word  or  sentence  which  on  second  thought  he  pre- 
fers to  leave  unchanged.  It  is  derived  fiom  the  neuter 
verb  sto,  meaning  to  stand,  to  endure,  or  abide,  and  sig- 
nifies "let  it  stand."  Most  readers  also  place  dots  be- 
neath the  word  which  is  to  remain. 

Stick, — 1.  A  composing-stick,  3.  When  letter  which 
is  laid  up  for  distribution  adheres  so  closely  that  it  is  sep- 
arated with  difficulty  and  the  compositor's  fingers  are 
made  sore  by  pressing  the  type  against  the  edge  of  the 
case  in  order  to  distribute  them.  It  Is  said  to  stick.  All 
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new  letter  is  difficult  to  separate  and  distribute  If  it  re- 
mains long  In  the  chase  after  being  worked  off,  because 
the  lye  penetrates  the  interstices  of  the  letters.  New 
type,  says  Ringwalt,  should  always  bo  saturated  with  a 
solution  of  soft-soap  and  water  before  being  laid  into 
case.  This  not  only  prevents  sticking,  but  takes  off  the 
extreme  brightness  which  Is  so  unpleasant  to  the  eye, 
and  renders  the  type  more  agreeable  to  the  hand,  Old 
type  will  stick,  the  harder  if  the  ink  is  not  properly 
waslied  off  and  the  form  is  not  well  rinsed  before  the 
types  ore  put  away. 

Stickful. — The  quantity  of  type  contained  in  o  stick, 
or  about  two  inches.  Some  sticks  contain  slightly  more 
and  some  a  little  less.  In  Italy,  France  and  Spain  a  stick 
will  cod  tula  only  three  or  four  lines,  and  sometimes  only 
one  or  two. 

Stigraeology. — Tho  art  of  punctuation,  from  a  word 
signifying  a  spot.  This  word  is  used  In  diplomatics,  but 
is  not  employed  by  printers. 

Stiffened. — A  thin  mill-board  used  for  various  pur- 
poses in  bookbinding, 

Stippling. — A  method  of  engraving  by  which,  in- 
stead of  lines,  dots  or  punctures  are  used.  The  varia- 
tions and  progressive  magnitude  of  these  dots  give  tbe 
whole  effect  to  stippled  engraving.  When  these  punct- 
ures are  made  by  the  dry-point  they  are  circular,  but 
when  made  with  the  graver  they  are  rhomboidal  or  tri- 
angular. Stippling  Is  not  regarded  with  as  much  favor 
by  artists  as  engraving  in  line,  but  it  is  considered  to 
have  some  advantages  in  the  softness  and  delicacy  of  its 
lights  and  shades,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  effect  of 
painting,  A  more  expeditious  way  of  multiplying  these 
dots  has  been  contrived  in  the  instrument  called  a  rou- 
lette, a  toothed  wheel  fixed  to  a  handle,  and  which  when 
rolled  forcibly  along  the  metal  produces  a  row  of  inden- 
tations. This  method,  however,  Is  less  manageable  than 
the  other,  and  generally  produces  a  Stiff  effect. 

Stitching. — The  operation  of  passing  the  thread 
through  a  pamphlet  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
Sheets  together. 

StOOt-Room. — The  department  allotted  to  the  stor- 
ing of  paper  or  printed  stock. 

Stockholm. — The  capital  of  Sweden.  Much  print- 
ing is  done  there.   The  art  was  introduced  in  Stock- 

m  In  1483  by  Johannes  Snell.  Panzer  enumerates 
five  books  printed  in  this  city  during  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  year  Amundus  Olai  was  appointed 
typographer  royal.  At  Stockholm  the  first  Runic  types 
were  used  hi  a  Kunlc  and  Swedish  Alphabetarlum  In  the 
year  1611.  They  were  cast  at  the  expense  of  the  king. 
A  new  and  more  correct  font  was  cast  at  Llibeck  in  1JQ3 
by  desire  of  the  learned  Peringskiolb.  Russian  types 
were  first  used  hi  Sweden,  at  Stockholm,  by  order  of 
Qustavus  Adolphus,  Many  printing-offices  are  now 
found  in  that  city.  Among  the  largest  of  these  is  that 
of  P.  A.  Horstedt  <fc  Soner.  It  employs  two  hundred 
and  fifty  persons.  Another  large  establishment  is  that 
of  Albert  Bonnier, 

Stone. — An  imposing-table,  either  of  iron  or  stone. 

Stone  1^Pe* — Two  Austrians,  P.  Kammann  and  F. 
Jurschina,  claim  to  have  succeeded  In  making  artificial 
stone  letters.  The  material  Is  kneaded  and  partly  dried 
and  then  pressed  into  the  molds.  When  sufficiently 
dried  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  basis  is  silicic  acid  and 
hydraulic  lime. 

Stop-Cylinder- — That  class  of  cylinder  printing- 
machines  in  which  the  drum  stops  after  the  impression 
is  taken  and  does  not  resume  rotation  until  it  fs  neces- 
sary to  take  another*  impression. 

Stops. — Punctuation  marks  or  points,  The  term  is 
now  little  used. 

Storekeeper. — The  person  responsible  for  the  care 
of  type  and  other  materials  in  a  printing-office. 
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Store-Room. — The  department  for  storing  type, 
leads,  furniture,  &c. 

Stowar,  Caleb,  the  writer  of  several  books  upon 
printing,  was  an  employing  printer  at  Hackney,  Lon- 
don. He  died  on  May  3U,  1818,  lie  was  the  author  of 
Typographical  MarksExplained,  180G ;  Guide  to  the  Art 
Of  Printing,  1908;  Printers'  Grammar,  1808 ;  Printers' 
Price-List,  1814.    They  are  meritorious  productions. 

Straight  AcoentB.^Another  term  for  long  accents, 
thug :  15  15(1, 

Straight -Edge. — A  long  wooden  or  metal  stick 
used  for  squaring  up  the  pages  in  a  form  in  order  to  ob- 
tain correct  register  in  printing. 

Straban,  WiUlam,  king's  printer  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  the  warm  friend  of  Franklin,  who  correspond- 
ed  with  him  for  many  years,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  iu 
April,  1715.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  printer,  and  after 
becoming  free  moved  to  London,  where  after  a  time  he 
began  business  for  himself,  Be  had  been  employed  In 
the  same  office  as  franklin.  lie  displayed  extraordinary 
economy,  and  was  soon  prosperous.  When  Charles  Byre, 
in  1T(19,  succeeded  to  the  patent  of  king's  printer  he  ap- 
pointed Mr,  Strahan  as  his  printer,  the  latter  purchasing 
a  portion  of  the  patent  in  1770.  He  was  au  active  man 
in  politics,  and  in  1773  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  as 
member  for  Malmesbury.  In  the  Parliament  of  1780  ho 
was  member  for  Wootton-Bassett.  He  remained  in  Par- 
liament until  the  dissolution  in  1734,  and  died  shortly 
after,  on  July  0,  1765.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Andrew,  It  was  to  Mr,  Strahan  that  Franklin  sent  his 
celebrated  letter  setting  forth  in  a  few  pithy  sentences 
the  wrongs  which  America  had  suffered  from  the  king, 
and  ending  :  "  You  are  now  ray  enemy,  and  I  am  yours, 
B.  Franklin."  This  letter  will  not  bear  the  construction 
which  has  been  put  upon  it  by  nearly  all  writers.  The 
true  sense  is :  "  You  are  now  my  enemy,  by  the  action  of 
the  king,  and  I  must  so  regard  you  until  the  war  ends, 
although  without  personal  feeling." 

Strasbourg  m  Fit  rasaburg. — One  of  the  earliest 
towns  into  which  printing  was  introduced,  Mentel  and 
Ijggestcin  were  the  drat  two  printers.  One  authority 
supposes  that  Mentel  began  printing  in  1458 ;  but  tlie 
first  dated  book  from  Strasbourg  was  by  Henry  Hgge- 
Stein  in  1471. 

Strawberry  Hill. — This  famous  press  was  estab- 
lished by  Horace  Walpole  at  his  house  in  the  country. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Walpole,  the  prime  minister 
of  George  II,  t  the  length  of  whose  tenure  of  office  was 
unexampled.  The  son  was  brought  up  with  an  excellent 
education  and  highly  cultivated  tastes,  but  was  disposed 
to  take  no  active  part  In  the  struggles  Of  life.  He  Was 
a  connoisseur  in  painting,  architecture,  music,  the  drama 
and  sculpture.  In  1757  he  determined  upon  putting  in 
a  press,  upon  which  several  noted  works  were  printed. 
Dr,  Dibdin  gives  an  account  of  them.  His  first  printer 
was  a ' '  foolish  Irishman,  who  took  himself  for  a  gen- 
ius," Hie  name  was  William  Robinson.  This  man  was 
succeeded  by  Thomas  Farmer ;  Pratt  followed  him,  and 
last  was  Thomas  Kirkgate,  who  went  there  about  1785, 
and  remained  until  tlie  work  in  this  office  was  suspended, 
in  1197,  upon  the  death  of  Walpole. 

Straw-Board. — Paper  boards  of  various  weights, 
used  for  binding  purposes  and  made  from  straw- pulp, 

Streamers—  Large  posters  intended  to  be  placed 
side  by  side  instead  of  above  and  beneath  each  other. 
They  ububIIt  consist  of  one  word  or  series  of  words,  as 
Dan  Rice's  Great  Show. 

Stretchers. — Bills  or  placards  printed  in  colors,  or 
in  ornamental  style,  mounted  on  frames  of  wood. 

Strike. — 1.  An  abandonment  of  work  by  workmen 
or  workwomen  to  enforce  compliance  with  their  require- 
ments respecting  wages  or  matters  appertaining  to  their 
comfort.  The  corresponding  term,  when  employers 
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close  their  places  to  enforce  a  similar  demand,  is  "  lock- 
out." The  earliest  American  strike  in  the  printing  trade 
in  the  United  States  was  in  New  York  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  when  the  workmon  in  Rivington'a  office 
ceased,  labor.  A  strike  somewhat  similar  to  those  now 
carried  on  took  place  in  the  printers'  trade  in  New  York 
in  1S10,  Printers'  strikes  are  always  short  one  side  or 
the  othar  giving  way  within  three  weeks.  The  only  ex- 
ception known  to  this  was  the  late  strike  In  Pittsburgh, 
in  which  the  workmen  had  the  support  of  the  entire 
country.  It  lasted  a  year  and  a  half.  Both  strikes  and 
lockouts  are  to  be  condemned  as  methods  of  settling 
trade  differences.  3.  A  matrix  formed  from  the  original 
punch, 

Striker. — 1,  The  arrangement  by  which  the  pens  on 
a  ruling-machine  are  raised  or  lowered  to  interrupt  the 
continuity  of  the  lino.  8.  One  who  strikes  to  enforce  a 
demand  concerning  wages  or  trade  government. 

Strip  &  Form. — To  take  away  the  furniture  from 
the  pages  of  a  form,  and  thus  leave  it  naked.  This  is 
an  English  expression. 

9trofeer,^In  England,  a  small  implement,  generally 
made  of  wood  and  tipped  with  metal,  for  stroking  in  or 
laying  on  sheets  in  a  printing-machine. 

Stroker-In. — In  England,  the  layer-on  who  strokes 
in  the  sheets  one  by  one  to  he  printed.  In  America  it 
would  be  Said  to  be  the  boy  Who  feeds  a  press. 

Strokes. — The  up  and  down  lines  of  any  letter, 

Studley,  Robert  a  printer  of  St.  Louis,  who  be- 
gan  business  there  in  1854,  Through  outside  specula- 
tions of  a  partner  he  failed  in  1875,  but  by  the  aid  of 
his  brother  and  frionds  he  began  again,  and  finally  paid 
up  all  his  indebtedness.  He  was  the  oldest  employing 
printer  in  St.  Louis,  and  was  highly  esteemed.  His  death 
occurred  on  November  9, 1S90. 

Stuttgart — A  German  town  where  printing  was  in- 
troduced In  I486,  although  the  name  of  the  printer  is 
unknown.  It  is  now  a  very  large  printing  centre,  its 
work,  going  round  the  whole  world. 

Style  of  the  House.— Most  printing-offices  have 
their  own.  particular  method  in  the  matter  of  display, 
spelling,  &c,  and  this  is  known  as  the  style  of  the  house. 
In  some  establishments,  for  instance,  the  names  of  ships 
are  in  Italics ;  in  others  not.  One  place  may  spell  honor 
with  the  u,  divide  words  on  the  vowels,  or  put  a  comma 
before  "and"  when  there  are  three  or  four  clauses  com- 
ing together,  this  word  heing  used  before  the  last.  Other 
places  do  not  follow  these  rules,  In  each  ease  the  meth- 
ods followed  are  the  style  of  the  house. 

BtylnB. — A  pointed  instrument  of  brass  or  iron  used 
by  the  ancients  for  writing  upon  waxen  tablets,  the  re- 
verse end  being  left  blunt  in  order  to  make  erasures  by 
smoothing  the  surface  of  the  wax.  It  Is  now  used  for 
writing  upon  manifold  paper. 

Sub-Editor,— In  England  the  assistant  to  the  editor- 
in-chief,  He  is  most  generally  the  head  of  the  news  de- 
partment, and  lias  no  authority  ever  the  editorial  matter. 
X  corresponding  title  here  is  managing  editor  or  assistant 
editor.  The  responsibility  in  this  country,  however,  is 
greater.  The  managing  editor  employs  and  dischargee 
the  force  Of  editors  and  reporters,  and  is  in  charge  of 
everything  when  the  editor-in-chief  is  absent. 

Sub-Heads. — Words  or  expressions  placed  above  or 
at  the  beginning  of  chapter*,  sections  Oi'  paragraphs  to 
indicate  their  contents. 

Subscription-Books. — Rooks  sold  from  house  to 
house  by  canvassers.  A  larger  number  can  thus  be  dis- 
posed of.  The  firms  which  engage  in  this  business  usu- 
ally devote  their  entire  energies  to  this  line. 

Subscriptions  to  Newspapers. — The  most  sur- 
prising statements  have  been  given  currency  with  re- 
gard to  the  law  of  newspaper  subscriptions.  As  a  con- 
sequence almost  everybody  seems  to  be  misinformed  on 
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the  subject.  If  these  misrepresentations  were  originally 
designed  to  force  subscriptions  they  have  undoubtedly 
in  alarge  measure  accomplished  their  purpose;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  a  publisher  has  found  himself  a 
heavy  loser  from  having  relied  upon  them.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  worst  articles,  often  published,  ia  this :  "  (1)  Sub- 
scribers who  do  not  give  express  notice  to  the  contrary 
are  considered  as  wishing  to  rene  w  their  subscription. 
(3)  If  subscribers  order  the  discontinuance  of  their  peri- 
odicals the  publisher  may  continue  to  send  them  until 
all  arrearages  are  paid.  (3)  If  subscribers  neglect  Or 
refuse  to  take  their  periodicals  from  the  post-office  to 
which  they  are  directed  they  are  responsible  until  they 
have  settled  their  bills  and  ordered  them  discontinued. 
(i)  If  subscribers  move  to  other  places  without  inform- 
ing the  publisher,  und  the  papers  are  sent  to  the  former 
address,  they  are  held  responsible.  (5)  The  courta  have 
decided  that  refusing  to  take  periodicals  from  the  office, 
or  removing  and  leaving  tbem  uncalled  for,  is  prima 
facte  evidence  of  intentional  fraud.  (6")  If  Subscribers 
pay  In  advance  they  are  bound  to  give  notice  at  the  end 
of  the  time  if  they  do  not  wish  to  continue  taking  it ; 
otherwise  the  publisher  is  authorized  to  send  it,  and  the 
subscriber  will  be  responsible  until  an  express  notice, 
with  payment  of  all  arrearages,  is  sent  to  the  publisher." 
These  declarations  are  sometimes  even  called ' 1  decisions 
of  the  United  States  courts,"  Indeed,  it  has  also  been 
said  that  the  "  latest  postal  laws  are  such  that  news- 
paper publishers  can  arrest  any  one  for  fraud  who  takes 
a  paper  and  refuses  to  pay  for  it.  Under  this  law  the 
man  who  allows  his  subscription  to  run  along  for  some 
time  unpaid  and  then  orders  it  discontinued,  or  orders 
the  postmaster  to  mark  it  '  refused,'  and  have  a  postal- 
card  sent  notifying  the  publisher,  leaves  himself  liable 
to  arrest  and  fine  the  same  us  for  theft."  'What  are  the 
facts  1  There  is  no  United  States  statute  touching  the 
subject  other  than  the  one  which  simply  provides  that 
'*  postmasters  shall  notify  the  publisher  of  any  newspa- 
paper  or  other  periodical  when  any  subscriber  shall  re- 
fuse to  take  the  saino  from  the  office  or  neglect  to  call 
for  it  for  the  period  of  one  month."  Of  State  statutes 
there  are  but  three,  Florida  has  had  one  since  18S1  pro- 
viding that  "  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  pay  for  any 
newspaper,  periodical  or  other  like  matter,  unless  he 
shall  subscribe  for  or  order  the  same  in  writing."  The 
Legislature  of  Oregon  passed  a  law  to  1889,  as  did  that 
of  Washington  in  1890,  providing  that  "whenever  any 
person,  company  ot  corporation  owning  or  controlling 
any  newspaper  or  periodical  of  any  kind,  or  whenever 
any  editor  or  propnotor  of  any  such  newspaper  or  peri- 
odical shall  mail  or  send  any  such  newspaper  or  periodi- 
cal to  any  person  or  persons  in  this  State  without  first 
receiving  an  order  for  said  newspaper  or  periodical  from 
such  person  or  persons  to  whom  said  newspaper  or  peri- 
odical is  mailed  or  sent,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  gift,  and 
no  debt  or  obligation  Shall  accrue  against  such  person  or 
persons,  whether  said  newspaper  or  periodical  is  received 
by  the  person  orpersonB  to  whom  It  is  Sent  or  not."  All 
that  the  Post-Offtce  Department  has  to  say  is  embodied 
in  section  381  of  the  1887  Postal  Guide,  Btill  in  force, 
which  states  that  the  "  liability  of  persons  who  take 
newspapers,  periodicals,  magazines,  &c,  coming  to  their 
address  out  of  a  post-oiHee  for  the  amount  of  subscrip- 
tion thereto  b  not  determined  by  any  postal  law  or  reg- 
ulation. It  is  entirely  a  question  between  publishers  and 
subscribers,  with  whom  postmasters  have  nothing  to  do, 
they  being  required  to  deliver  properly  prepaid  matter 
to  the  persons  named  in  the  address.  Authoritative 
decisions  on  the  subject  arc  also  very  few,  The  United 
States  courts  have  rendered  none.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  Wisconsin  held  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  case  of  Good- 
land  versus  Le  Clair,  that  testimony  which  tended  to 
prove  that  a  newspaper  was  mailed,  addressed  to  the 
theatre  owned  by  a  certain  person  and  received  there  for 
one  year  and  was  never  refused  or  returned,  was  suffi- 
cient to  support  an  action  against  such  person  for  the 


subscription  price.  This  case  stands  alone.  It  would 
as  much  Sanction  Charging  for  papers  sent  to  advertisers 
as  anything  else,  because  the  paper  here  was  one  sent 
to  an  advertiser.  In  tho  Hew  York  case  of  Hathaway 
versus  Bennett  it  was  decided  in  1854  that  a  person  who 
had  bought  out  a  Herald  carrier  and  had  been  supplied 
with  papers  for  two  years  could  not,  in  the  absence  of 
any  more  particular  contract,  compel  the  publisher  to 
furnish  him  papeie  longer  than  he  chose  to,  any  more 
than  the  publisher  could  compel  him  to  continue  to  take 
same.  The  court  said  there  could  be  no  contract  in  sueh 
a  case  without  mutuality.  If  there  had  been  any  con- 
tract, for  the  publisher  to  have  stopped  the  publication  of 
his  newspaper  would  have  constituted  equally  a  breach 
of  contract  with  that  alleged.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Minnesota  holds  that  under  a  statute  forbidding  the  do- 
ing of  any  labor,  business  or  work  on  Sunday  not  of  ne- 
cessity or  charity,  the  circulating  of  a  newspuper  on  that 
day  is  unlawful,  and  any  contract  requiring  or  contem- 
plating it  is  absolutely  void,  and  this  even  though  the 
contract  merely  covers  a  period  of  time  including  Sun- 
days. Newspaper  subscriptions  must,  therefore,  be  gov- 
erned, as  intimated  by  the  American  and  English  Ency- 
clopaedia of  Law,  by  such  general  rules  in  regard  to 
contracts  as  are  applicable.  The  continuation  of  a  sub- 
scription will  be  implied  when  the  continuation  of  any 
other  similar  contract  would  be.  When  a  contract  fa 
terminated  there  is  no  obligation  resting  on  either  party 
to  say  that  he  docs  not  wish  it  renewed.  Renewals  in 
any  case  would  undoubtedly  have  to  be  for  some  certain 
period.  If  a  renowal  for  any  term  were  ordored  or  could 
be  implied,  but  should  not  bo  paid  for,  failure  to  pay 
wouhf  not  of  itself  authorize  another  renewal.  No  one 
am  impose  a  new  contract  on  another  simply  because 
that  other  refuses  to  fulfill  the  old.  Neither  would  an 
original  subscription  or  renewal  be  extended  by  a  sub- 
scribers removal,  without  notice,  >for  can  fmud  be 
found  unless  there  is  intentional  deception.  And  mere 
refusal  to  take  a  periodical  from  the  post-office,  or  remov- 
ing and  leaving  it  uncalled  for,  cannot  be  presumptive  of 
fraud.  Whether  receiving  a  paper  will  imply  an  agree- 
ment to  pay  for  it  depends  on  circumstances — what  the 
receiver  may  understand  about  it,  its  use  by  him,  and 
the  like, 

Substitute. — One  who  works  at  case  instead  of  an- 
other. The  word  is  of  general  use  in  America  to  indicate 
a  printer  who  takes  for  a  short  time  the  place  of  a  com- 
positor regularly  employed.  His  powers  are  derived 
from  the  regular,  and  in  meetings  of  a  chapel  he  votes 
as  the  other  might,  while  if  not  actually  working  he  can- 
not vote.  In  a  daily  morning  paper  one  is  required  for 
every  four  cr  five  hands ;  but  on  evening  and  weekly 
papers  one  will  supply  many  more.  It  is  not  a  recog- 
nized custom  in  book  and  job  offices,  although  one  is 
sometimes  seen.  In  England  a  substitute  is  called  a 
grass  hand. 

Suction- — As  applied  to  rollers  this  word  means  the 
tenacity  with  which  they  adhere  to  the  type  or  other 
substance  on  which  they  are  placed ;  strong  suction  Is 
equivalent  to  great  tenacity.  The  French  have  a  very 
expressive  word  for  this  quality,  "amour,"  or  love.  A 
good  roller  has  "  amour  parfait." 

Snertea  (Bp.).— Sorta. 

Somferto  (3p.).— Summary,  table  of  contents. 

Hammer. — A  piece  of  wood  fastened  across  the  ribs 
of  a  wooden  press  close  to  the  winter,  to  keep  them 
steady  in  their  place. 

Bun.  Machine-— A  small  platen  jobbing  machine, 
for  treadle  or  steam,  made  by  Greenwood  &  Batlcy  in 
England. 

Saper-Calenderecl  Paper.— Paper  highly  pol- 
ished by  repeated  pressure  between  steel  roller's. 

Snper-Eitra.— In  bookbinding  this  has  reference, 
like  extra,  to  the  binding  of  a  book  which  must  be  for- 
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warded  in  the  best  manner  ■with  colored  end  leaves, 
double  head-bands  and  broad  registers. 

SapBT-RDyaL — A  size  of  printing-paper,  measur- 
lng  in  England  fflU  by  W%  inches ;  writing,  27  by  ID 
Inches.  In  America  super-royal  is  employed  only  for 
printing  papers,  and  In  these  It  measures  22by  38  inches. 

Superior  Letters  or  Figures  Small  figures  or 

letters  at  the  top  of  ii  line,  as",  intended  usually  for  ref- 
erences, They  may  he  cast  upon  the  same  body  as  Lhe 
larger  letters,  or  they  may  be  justified  In. 

Superiors. — A  abort  term  embracing  both  superior 
letters  and  superior  figures. 

Supernumerary. — An  extra  hand  on  a  London 
daily  w ho  was  pot  so  regularly  employed  as  the  others, 

Suplente  (Sp.)  —  Substitute. 

Suplir  (9p.). — To  substitute  one  workman  for 
another. 

Supplement.— An  addition  to  a  book  or  newspaper. 
In  the  former  it  is  usually  matter  which  has  been  omitted 
by  mistake  or  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it, 
together  with  such  new  matter  as  the  lapse  of  time  has 
rendered  necessary.  For  instance,  a  dictionary  or  ency- 
clopaedia requires  a  supplement  to  give  new  meanings, 
words  or  information.  In  a  newspaper  a  Supplement 
consists  of  the  pages  printed  beyond  tho  regular  num- 
ber. If  it  is  an  eight-page  paper,  all  printed  beyond 
that  is  properly  the  supplement ;  but  by  the  usage  of 
many  dailies  the  supplement  is  the  part  printed  before 
the  news  sheets,  and  contains  four  pages  or  more  with 
a  separate  head. 

Surface.  A  short  term  for  an  Imposing  surface  or 
stone. 

Surface  Garde-— Cardboards  not  colored  right 
through,  but  merely  the  top  and  bottom  Sheete,  some- 
times one  side  only — distinct  from  pulp-boards, 

Surfaced  Paper. — Paper  with  any  prepared  sur- 
face, colored  or  otherwise.  Surfaced  paper  is  now  large- 
ly employed  on  magazines  and  on  illustrated  work.  It 
w  much  smoother  than  other  paper,  and  gives  the  best 
effect  on  half-tone  work.  When  colored  it  may  be  dull 
or  glazed. 

Surtldo  09p.). — Assortment,  stock,  supply.  Obra 
de  surtido,  book  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  the 
matter  la  crowded  into  as  small  a  space  as  possible. 

Swash  Letts™.— Seventeenth  century  Italic  capi- 
tals, with  tails  and  flourishes. 

Sweden. —In  Sweden  there  are  195  printing  estab- 
lishments, with  3,000  compositors  and  pressmen.  Two 
hundred  and  ten  compositors  were  women  and  13  women 
at  press.  There  were  53)6  printing-machines,  121  treadle- 
presses  and  183  hand-presses.  In  1800  there  were  only  35 
offices  in  the  whole  kingdom,  Stockholm  having  13  of 
these. 

Swe+ipinga. — Applied  to  the  paper  rubbish  swept 
up,  and  sometimes  to  the  pi  picked  up  from  the  floor. 

Svrelniieym  and  PannartE. — The  earliest  printers 
of  Italy  were  Conrad  Sweiuheym  and  Arnold  Pannartz, 
who  began  their  work  at  the  monastery  of  Subiaco,  a 
town  near  Borne.  They  were  Germans,  and  it  is  very 
likely  they  bad  learned  their  calling  in  Mentz,  which  was 
sacked  in  1462,  In  1480  they  produced  a  Lactantius,  It 
was  a  large  folio  volume,  in  Roman  type,  but  disfigured 
with  German  mannerisms.  They  removed  to  Rome  in 
1487,  where  they  printed  and  published  so  many  books 
in  a  few  years  that  they  wore  involved  in  great  pecuniary 
difficulty.  In  the  year  1473  they  petitioned  the  Pope  for 
relief,  setting  forth  that  they  had  printed  11,475  copies 
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of  twenty-eight  works,  a  very  large  portion  of  which  had 
not  been  sold,  and  that  they  were  in  great  distress.  In 
1478  Sweinheym  withdrew  from  the  partnership,  and 
was  thenceforth  an  engraver.  Pannartz  died  in  1476, 
and  Swoinhcym  iu  1478. 

SureU  Rules. — A  species  of  ornamental  rules,  thus 
known  in  England. 

Swifta. — Good  and  fast  compositors  were  sometimes 
thus  denominated  in  England.  The  expression  has  not 
been  used  in  America. 

Sniritserl&ncL — Printing  was  introduced  into  this 
country  at  Baslo  in  1433,  the  first  printer  being  Berthold 
liot  of  Hanau.  Switzerland  has  long  displayed  much 
literary  activity,  and  printing  has  developed  very  large- 
ly. Geneva,  Basic,  Berne  and  other  towns  do  much 
work.  Three  languages  are  used  in  this  country,  Ger- 
man more  largely  than  French  and  Italian.  From  the 
faet  that  Switzerland  is  chiefly  a  Protestant  country,  but 
surrounded  by  (Catholic  Ones,  and  a  republic,  although 
hemmed  in  by  monarchies,  it  has  beon  a  favorite  place 
of  resort  and  publishing  by  authors  whose  opinions  did 
not  coincide  with  those  of  the  majority  of  people  they 
left  behind  them.  Five  years  ago  Switzerland  nad  710 
journals  and  periodical  reviews.  The  canton  of  Zurich 
comes  first  with  128  journals,  although  Basle  and  Geneva 
have  a  larger  population.  Of  these  Journals  4411  are  pub- 
lished in  German,  2341  in  French,  17  in  Italian  and  10  in 
English,  Polish  and  Russian :  SO  of  the  publications  are 
each  printed  in  two,  three  and  even  four  languages.  _  In 
1883  there  were  in  Switzerland  394  letter-press  printing- 
offices,  with  8,441  hands,  foremen  included ;  in  1886  tho 
number  of  offices  bad  grown  to  847,  with  2,791  upera- 
tives.  There  were  25  offices  in  Basle,  the  town  having 
about  65,000  inhabitants. 

Syoamore-Wood.— Wood  sometimes  used  in  Eng- 
land for  large,  coarse  cuts,  as  the  material  is  too  soft  to 
allow  of  fine  lines  being  engraved  from  it.  Pear-wood 
is  also  used  as  a  substitute  for  boxwood. 

Syllable. — A  single  elementary  sound,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  sounds,  uttered  at  one  impulse  of  the  voice. 

Symbols. — Signs  or  marks  peculiar  to  any  particular 
science  or  art. 

Syndicate, — A  combination  of  business  men,  firms 
or  corporations  having  the  same  objects.  Among  news- 
paper men  it  should  bo  a  combination  of  writers,  but  It 
is  m  effect  when  a  literary  agent  buys  copy  which  he 
sells  again  to  newspapers.  He  disposes,  of  this  to  the 
latter  at  low  rates,  but  by  having  several  customers  he 
practically  gets  a  much  higher  price  than  any  one  of 
them  would  give  singly,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  remuner- 
erate  the  writer.  The  journal  thereby  has  much  more 
good  copy  than  before,  widle  paying  less  money  for  it. 

BvnonyxnB. — Words  having  the  same  significations. 
Nearly  all  words  thus  classified  will  be  found,  however, 
to  vary  from  each  other  in  some  respect.  A  knowledge 
of  these  is  essential  to  a  compositor,  and  particularly  to 
a  proof-reader,  as  they  will  enable  bim  frequently  to 
tell  an  author's  meaning  when  the  characters  cannot  be 
puazied  out.  Bach  of  the  dictionaries  contains  under 
the  principal  words  a  list  of  its  synonyms,  but  Roget's 
Thesaurus  will  be  found  particularly  valuable  for  eluci- 
dating bad  copy, 

Syriae. — This  language  was  first  printed  from  metal 
type  in  1555,  at  Vienna.  Type  for  it  is  not  cast  in  this 
country,  but  is  imported  from  Great  Britain  or  Germany. 
The  alphabet  consists  of  twenty-two  letters,  which  gen- 
erally have  four  distinct  forms.  There  are  points,  dashes 
and  vowel  marks. 
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THE  twentieth  letter  of  tbe  English  alpha- 
"  t,  is  the  consonant  most  used,  and  occurs 
order  of  frequency  more  than  any  other 
ter  eicept  e.  One  lower-eusc  letter  out 
eleven  sat.  In  thickness  It  Is  ahout 
the  third  of  3D  cm.  It  agrees  with  the  capital  In  having 
a  crossbar,  but  is  otherwise  much  different.  It  is  the 
only  small  letter  which  is  taller  than  an  d  or  an  o,  and 
yet  Is  shorter  than  the  1  or  d.  T  ia  used  as  an  abbrevia- 
tion on  all  ancient  monuments,  &c. ,  for  Titus,  Tullfus 
and  other  names.  Aft  a  numeral  it  signified  150,  With 
a  dash  over  it  it  signified  150.000.  When  the  Roman 
tribunes  approved  of  senatorial  decrees  tfiey  subscribed 
a  T.  In  music  T  signifies  tenor,  also  tace,  to  indicate 
silence ;  and  it  is  likewise  the  sign  of  tutti,  a  direction 
to  the  whole  band  to  play  after  a  solo,  It  also  stands 
for  trlllu,  a  shake.  The  T  is  used  to  denote  things  of 
this  form,  as  a  T  bandage  in  surgery,  one  consisting  of 
two  bands  which  cross  each  Other ;  the  T  palace  in  Man- 
tua, or  the  T  rail. 

Tabolaria,  Imprenta  (Sp.). — The  art  of  printing 
from  engraved  wooden  plates,  practiced  before  the  In- 
vention of  movable  types. 
TabaUs  (Ital.).— Tables  or  tabular  matter. 
Tabellen  (Ger.).— Tables. 
Tabla  (SpJ. — Board  for  forms  or  paper. 

Table. — 1.  The  arrangement  of  figures  or  figures 
and  words  in  parallel  columns  of  regular  proportions, 
so  as  to  present  a  general  view  of  tho  subject  to  the  eye, 
as  is  done  in  mathematical  and  astronomical  work,  sta- 
tistical publications,  &c.  3.  A  name  given  to  the  part 
of  the  hand-press  which  runs  in  and  out  from  under  the 
platen  and  carries  the  form ;  thus  used  in  the  Stanhope 
press,  In  which  a  plain  flat  iron  table  superseded  the 
coffln,  plank  and  atone.  It  Is  known  in  America  as  the 
bed. 

T*Me  des  Matieres  (Fr.). — Table  of  contents. 

Table  of  Contents. — The  summary  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  book  whleli  shows  what  the  work  contains.  It 
is  divided  into  paragraphs,  hanging  or  otherwise,  by  tho 
chapters  or  books,  and  the  number  of  the  page  on  which 
a  sub  j  eet  begins  is  usually  put  after 
the  words  which  relate  to  it.  A 
table  of  contents  is  very  different 
from  an  index,  which  is  alphabeti- 
cal, while  the  table  of  contents  fol- 
lows the  order  of  the  book.  The 
latter  is  usually  set  about  two  sizes 
smaller  than  the  body  of  the  work. 
It  begins  on  an  odd  page, 

Ttoblero  (Bp.)  — Peed  or  deliv- 
ery board  of  a  press ;  binder's 
press-board. 

Tabular  Work.  —  Composi- 
tion of  tables  by  a.  printer.  It  is 
divided  into  two  classes,  figure, 
and  rule  and  figure  work,  The 
latter  is  slower  and  more  expensive,  but  at  the  same 
time  is  regarded  as  the  neatest.  Most  tables,  ia  addition 
to  the  body,  have  heads,  showing  to  what  the  columns 


relate,  and  footings,  which  sum  them  up,  The  body 
may  be  entirely  in  figures,  but  usually  the  first  column 
is  of  words  and  the  others  of  figures.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, these  are  wholly  or  partly  of  words,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

AMOUNT  OP  PEINTINQ  DONE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  rN  I860. 


Statbh. 

Catital. 

Amount  of 
Printing. 

Hew  Hampshire .... 
MassftcimfwtM  .... 

Augusta  .... 
Concord  .... 
Jtontpeller   .  .  , 

Bob  ton  

Providence  .  .  , 
Hartford  .... 

|£M,«W 
244, 97K 
69,701 

843,500 

This  table  would  still  be  entitled  to  the  designation 
were  the  last  column  words  instead  of  figures,  or  if  the 
rules  and  headings  were  Omitted.  Generally  the  type 
used  for  a  table  jb  smaller  than  that  employed  in  the 
body  of  a  book,  and  its  headings  are  yet  smaller.  When 
a  detached  table  occurs  in  a  book  without  other  tables 
it  is  usually  made  a  little  less  than  the  total  width  of  a 
page,  if  this  can  1«  done  and  still  leave  enough  room. 
If ,  however,  the  table  is  at  all  cramped  it  had  better  be 
the  entire  width  of  the  page.  In  each  column  the  widest 
place  should  be  taken  as  establishing  the  width  of  that 
column.  If  this  is  tbe  footing  it  determines  the  size. 
The  heading,  however,  may  be  wider  than  tbe  column 
below  it,  and  in  that  case  its  width  governs.  An  exam- 
pic  is  shown  below,  being  the  prices  of  book  composition 
in  Hew  York  in  1812,  and  the  highest  rates  ever  given  in 
that  city. 

In  tins  table  the  word  "solid"  is  as  wide  as  any  of  the 
figures,  and  the  word  "leaded  "  is  wider  than  any.  Con- 
sequently the  width  of  the  columns  is  determined  by 
these  two  words.  If  this  table  were  to  be  set  up  In  non- 
pareil in  a  measure  of  about  forty  ems  of  that  type  the 
width  of  tho  upright  column  rules  would  be  deducted, 
then  the  width  of  the  first  column  containing  words, 


RAT-Efl  OP  COMPOSITION  IN  NEW  YOKE. 


Works  in  English 
LatliL  Hmnish  and  German  ....... 

French/ Italian  and  Portuguese  

Welsh,  Indian  and  African  ,  . 

Greek,  plain  

Hebrew,  kerned,  vowel  points  and  accents  . 


HurrracBiTT. 


Solid. 


$0.63 
.OS 
.54 
.87 

I.  00 

II.  00 


Leaded. 


.80 


1.96 


Solid. 


.57 

.£9 

.as 

l.SS 


Leaded. 


t0.47 
.W 

,u> 

.So 
1.90 


and  afterwards  the  last  four  columns  would  have  the 
remaining  space  divided  hetween  them,  Supposing  the 
rules  to  be  two  ems  of  nonpareil  and  the  reading  matter 
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eighteen,  this  would  leave  twenty  ems  to  ba  divided 
among  them,  or  live  to  each,  If  this  table  were  to  be 
squeezed  Into  one  column  of  this  book  the  words 11  solid  " 
and  "leaded"  would  be  turned  around,  so  as  to  read  up 
the  page,  and  the  reading-  matter  would  be  lessened  in 
width  as  well  as  the  four  columns.  Should  this  be  across 
the  page  the  reading  matter  would  take  up  thirty  ems 
or  more,  and  the  remainder  would  be  distributed  between 
the  four  columns,  In  the  table  on  page  141  the  table  is 
spaced  out,  as  it  would  not  go  into  a  column.  Fart  of 
it  is  repeated  to  show  how  it  would  look  in  a  single 
column : 


DIMENSIONS  OP  TAPER. 


Nahes. 


Billet  Note  {writliijf)  ,  . 
Flat  Cap  (writing}  .  .  . 
Imperial  (writing)  .  .  . 
Double  Crown  (printing) 
Double  Elephant  (writini:) 


1 

I 
if 

M 

h 

flx  8 

14x17 

14*17 

14xlT 

23x»l 

22x30 

H 


27x40 


If  the  headings  are  disproportionately  large  they  arc 
turned  sidewise  or  are  abbroviatod,  if  the  words  and  the 
work  will  allow  of  it.  Neither  words  nor  figures  should 
be  against  a  rule,  tf  possible,  but  they  should  be  set  off 
from  it  at  least  aa  en  quadrat.  If  an  ordinary  condensed 
table  ttiis  is  enough ;  but  if  there  is  much  space  to  spare 
and  there  is  no  other  table  with  which  uniformity  must 
be  kept,  an  em  or  more  should  he  allowed ;  that  Is,  be- 
tween tie  last  figure  in  each  column  and  the  perpendic- 
ular rule.  Every  column  is  set  aud  guided  by  the  last 
figure  or  the  column  of  units.  The  only  exceptions  are 
when  fractions  or  reference  marks  are  used,  or  when 
decimals  are  denoted  in  the  same  way  that  some  book- 
keepers show  centa  in  a  column  chiefly  of  dollars.  In 
each  of  these  the  unite  determine  the  whole  column : 

Table  SflOif imq  H<'jt¥  Irheethau  Columna  Aeb  Tqeateij. 


i 

S 

i 

3          |  i 

s 

IIS 

11 

12a 

M2 

sis 

391 

SOT 

7 

m+ 

1,407 

311 

94 

Sii 

99.43 

117 

S* 

1,134 
G 

310 

m 

107 

1KJ 

ma 

84* 

7,<B2 

847 

11 

118 

143 

244 

3474 

144 

77 

The  position  of  the  fractions,  decimal,  minus  and  plus 
marks  or  references  la  regarded  as  no  part  of  the  column 
of  figures,  and  consequently  the  last  whole  figure  of  each 
number  is  the  guiding  line.  No  table  can  be  set  by  the 
eye.  It  must  be  measured  by  quadrats  and  spaces.  If 
a  column  contains  a  figure  like  3.14169,  the  ratio  of  tho 
circumference  to  the  diameter,  there  are  sis  figures,  each 
the  width  of  an  en  quadrat,  and  a  period,  probably  about 
the  quarter  of  an  em.  The  apace  needed  would  be  three 
ems  And  a  quarter.  To  this  must  be  added  the  space 
necessary  to  set  off  the  last  figure  from  the  rule,  prob- 
ably an  en  quadrat.  It  must  not  be  in  this  place  four 
four-em  spaces,  because  that  makos  up  the  column  to 
even  ems.  All  justification  should  he  done  before  the 
figures  and  not  after  them.  Headings  over  words  are 
usually  in  small  capitals  capitalized,  out  often  in  small 
capitals  alone.  Those  over  figures  are  in  lower  case  usu- 
ally, but  in  many  well  printed  books,  where  the  time  can 
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be  afforded,  they  are  in  small  capitals,  either  capitalised 
or  not.  Figures  over  figures  are  frequently  in  Italic,  and 
all  of  the  headings  are  sometimes  so  set.  In  tables  for 
folio  and  quarto  books  capitals  are  sometimes  substituted 
for  small  Capitals,  and  in  commercial  work,  such  as  re- 
ports of  conventions,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the  prin- 
cipal headings  and  sub-headings  in  display  type,  In 
bookworlt  they  should  be  in  the  same  sized  type  in  Ro- 
man or  two  sizes  smaller,  the  latter  being  preferable. 
All  rules  between  the  columns  of  ngures  or  figures  and 
words  are  of  thin  brass,  the  shoulder  being  given  to  them 
by  em  or  en  quadrats.  The  rules  below  the  final  head- 
ings are  type  metal  two  and  three  em  dashes,  with  em 
and  en  dashes  added  when  necessary  to  justify.  If  the 
table  is  open  a  Hue  of  quadrats  may  he  placed  below  this 
dash  line  and  another  over  it.  Where  the  brass  rule 
ends,  if  there  is  another  ode  there  running  transversely, 
it  must  touch  it.  The  faces  of  the  rulo  should  appear 
as  if  they  wero  joined,  or  at  least  as  close  to  this  result  as 
possible.  When  rules  go  completely  around  a  table  it 
is  said  to  be  boxed.  The  corners  should  be  accurately 
mitred  if  the  rule  cannot  be  bent  at  right  angles, 

The  first  thing  necessary  in  setting  a  table  is  to  lay  it 
out,  If  it  will  easily  go  into  a  pag<j  set  the  stick  to  tiat 
measure.  Find  how  many  perpendicular  rules  will  be  re- 
quired, and  put  that  number  of  short  pieces  in  the  stick, 
Then  set  up  quadrats  enough  to  fill  out  the  measure. 
Suppose  that  the  type  is  brevier,  thirty-six  ems  wide, 
and  that  there  are  sis  rules,  which  will  take  two  and  a 
half  out  of  this  measure.  This  gives  thirty-three  and  a 
half  ems  to  be  divided  between  seven  columns,  Prob- 
ably there  will  hardly  be  room  enough  for  much  space 
with  the  words.  The  columns  of  figures  should  conse- 
quently be  gone  Over  and  the  amount  estimated  for  earth. 
Upon  a  piece  of  peper  put  these  down,  giving  all  which 
remains  to  the  first  Column.  This  will  look  as  follows 
when  transferred  on  the  sheet  of  copy,  as  will  probably 
bo  done : 


Footings  need  to  be  looked  at  carefully,  and  allowance 
nuido  both  on  the  table  proper  and  the  footings  for 
periods,  commas  and  dollar  marks,  as  wall  as  any  other 
marks.  The  headings  should  then  be  considered.  Some 
of  these  are  very  small,  and  others  have  many  words. 
By  turning  the  headings  sidewise  the  long  headings  can 
generally  be  embraced  in  two  or  three  lines,  while  small 
headings  can  be  set  in  the  ordinary  way.  Should  there 
he  any  doubt  about  any  of  them  that  part  should  be  set 
and  carefully  examined  to  see  that  there  is  no  error. 
Then  if  the  headings  do  not  match  with  the  figures  be- 
low the  latter  must  he  enlarged.  Thus,  suppose  that  the 
headings  cannot  be  brought  into  the  dimensions  sum- 
cient  for  tho  lower  part  of  the  table,  the  two  will  look 
thus : 


i  j  3  |  i  j  m  \  4 
&4     4      a     s  I  a;*  I  a 


The  lower  part  must  then  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  up- 
per. It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  body  cannot  be 
spaced  out  to  suit  the  heading  without  serious  injury  to 
Its  appearance.  In  this  case  the  heading  should  be  ex- 
amined to  see  whether  the  proposed  space  cannot  be 
reduced.  When  headings  follow  each  other,  turned 
sidewise,  each  must  begin  with  the  first  letter  of  the 
first  word  nearest  to  tho  body  of  the  table  and  go  up ; 
the  matter  which  overruns  is  a  hanging  indentation,  and 
its  beginning  is  next  to  the  second  column  of  figures. 
Tho  example  here  given  is  copied  from  work  executed 


pumrim  and  boormakmg. 


TAB 


at  the  Congressional  Prlnting-Officc,  and  Is  in  exactly  the 
form  In  which  statistics  ure  printed  in  Washington,  in 
Albany  and  In  the  government  printing-offices  of  Great 
Britain. 

No  other  method  is  permissible  in  good  printing- 
offices.  It  has  the  advantage  that  the  first  line  of  the 
head  comes  against  the  first  line  of  the  figures,  and  tlio 
last  line  against  the  last  line  of  the  figures,  Wa  begin 
in  reading  at  the  left  and  read  towards  the  right.  Were 


been  set  by  an  apprentice,  it  can  easily  be  tested .  Di  vido 
it  iD  two  perpendicularly  before  the  top  and bottom  rules 
have  been  added,  and  lift  the  matter  as  a  handful  of  type 
would  he  lilted  for  distribution,  but  with  the  fingers  to 
the  aides  instead  of  the  top  and  bottom.  This  will  show 
if  there  la  any  hard  or  loose  justification.  This  method 
of  inserting  rules  can  be  adopted  even  when  the  matter 
i3  dry ;  but  in  this  case  the  galley  should  be  level,  and 
there  should  be  something  against  each  side  to  prevent 


States, 


Maine  .  ,  . 
New  Hampshire 
MaEsaeliustUa 
Now  York  .  . 
Now  Jersey  , 
PejinsylvEinitt . 


STATISTICS  07  HIGHER  INSTRUCTION. 


tt       Jft>,  OF  iNFTGUCTCiJta. 

a 


Students. 


4 
5 


103 
40 
3 
Ed 


Jl 
19 

1«I 

JJ4*I 
18 

m 


4 
Si 

is 


01 

as 

231 
14H 
IS 
143 


S 

f  . 


IS 

!| 

m 

□ 

% 

& . 

■m 

■s| 

PS 

si 

> 

IB 

> 

r 

45,  OOU 
13S,*S7 
1,MU 
16,UC* 

tS05,OO0 
S35,O00 

2,3tt>,is8 
iWMsoo 

(WO.000 

.3ii,0TO 

i,cfi&,sas 
713,000 

the  head  turned  around,  as  Is  sometimes  seen,  the  first 
lino  of  the  heading  would  be  against  the  units  and  tho 
last  lino  of  tho  heading  against  tho  thousands  or  mill- 
ions. A  second  reason  is  that  a  table  is  frequently  split. 
If  the  headings  are  as  in  the  traditional  way  one  heading 
follows  another,  and  they  asm  all  be  read  In  older,  just 
as  In  a  column  of  reading  matter.  One  page  also  properly 
follows  another. 

Ho  period  or  other  point  is  required  in  a  table  to  give 
the  table  itself  punctuation.  Nothing  at  all  would  nave 
been  said  about  this  if  it  had  not  been  that  one  of  the 
English  reviews  places  a  period  after  the  last  figure 
in  a  column  before  a  footing,  and  also  after  the  footing. 
This  would  require  a  series  of  four  or  Ave  em  spaces  to 
be  placed  down  the  side  of  the  table.  Each  column 
should  have  about  as  much  space  at  its  side  as  each  of 
the  other  columns.  If  the  table  is  loaded  special  leads 
must  be  cut  for  each  width.  Most  tables  are  set  in  sticks 
having  only  one  column.  That  is  completed  and  emptied, 
and  then  the  stink  is 
reset  for  the  next  col- 
umn, and  SO  on  until 
all  is  done.  This  may 
be  necessary  in  head- 
ings, but  it  is  fre- 
quently easy  to  set 
the  whole  table  across 
the  page  or  column  in 
one  3tickt  the  thick- 
ness of  the  rules  hav- 
ing previously  been 
deducted.    Take,  for 

instance,  the  tables  on   

page  186  and  page 
aw— the  latter  being 

divided.  Begin  and  set  directly  across.  W  lien  the  figures 
are  set  and  the  matter  is  deposited  on  a  ffallisy,  that  is 
wet  and  a  rule  of  the  right  length  is  introduced  between 
the  last  column  and  the  nest  to  the  last  column.  The 
type  is  not  very  wet,  and  tlie  division  is  made  with  a 
steel  rule  or  a  penknife.  Then  the  nest  rule  Is  inserted, 
and  SO  on  until  all  are  in.  If  tlie  proper  quadrats  and 
spaces  have  been  inserted  the  table  will  be  ready  for 
locking  up  at  once,  and  will  lift.  Should  there  be  any 
doubt  about  this,  as  for  instance  when  the  matter  has 


the  letters  from  falling  down.  Such  a  plan  cannot  be 
tried  with  tables  like  that  on  page  304,  Tabular  work 
which  lias  no  rules  should  be  set  across  the  column  or 
page,  instead  of  being  set  down  the  column.  If  there 
are  columns  of  words  the  measure  must  be  broken,  and 
the  matter  Is  set  in  sections,  as  below. 

In  tliia  table  tlio  first,  second  and  third  columns  con  be 
sot  together,  the  justification  being  done  after  the  second 
ono  ;  columns  4,  5  and  6  would  take  another  stick,  and  7 
and  6  a  third.  It  would  also  be  possible  to  have  tlie  last 
stick  Imve  columns  C,  6, 7  and  8,  but  that  would  still  ne- 
cessitate two  measures  before.  Some  experienced  com- 
positors might  put  these  first  four  columns  into  one  stick, 
as  the  regularity  of  spacing  in  the  fourth  column  could 
be  determined  by  the  repetition  of  tlie  word  captain ;  but 
this  would  be  very  uuwise  for  tlie  majority  of  men  to 
attempt. 

Various  contrivances  liave  been  Hindi;  to  lessen  labor 
in  composing  tables.   There  are  several  manufacturers 
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No.  Nasi, 

A  he 

IUhev. 

VATiL'E  op 
Rail.  EarATr* 

Talxte  Feu- 

No.  op 

CniLDItEM. 

I 

Henry  Wilson. 

63 

Captain. 

$4.(1(10 

Virginia. 

2 

s 

Jolan  C.  Hopkins. 

i'.l 

Lieut* 

s,m 

mso 

New  Yorft. 

3 

B.  Wilson. 

sr 

Captain. 

1,8W 

250 

New  YoiJl 

2 

4 

George  OILpljant. 

37 

Mai™. 

13,400 

730 

Virginia, 

3 

h 

Kdw.  Rosa. 

26 

Tjioui 

3S0 

Kentucky. 

0 

Thomas  Todd. 

rs 

Colonel. 

'•S.<xi> 

BOO 

New  Jersey. 

6 

1 

A.  B.  Rose. 

Si 

Lieut. 

7.000 

BOO 

Maine. 

4 

fl 

James  Thorpe, 

59 

Captain. 

1,«00 

m 

New  Vorli. 

7 

<i 

Theo,  Gates. 

Lieut. 

400 

E50 

Virginia. 

1 

15 

William  G.  Beals. 

CI 

Captain. 

2,700 

500 

Maryland. 

2 

of  sticks  with  three  or  four  slides.  Ea<ih  division  is  set 
for  a  column,  and  the  compositor  U  saved  from  the  men- 
tal hesitation  he  often  has  when  he  is  setting  the  matter 
iu  single  sticks.  In  some  places  commas  and  periods  are 
cast  upon  en  bodies,  and  dollar  and  pound  marks  upon 
em  bodies.  It  is  well  in  good  bookworlc  to  have  each 
rule  of  one  piece  of  metal  and  not  to  join  two  or  three 
to  make  a  Single  line,  Labor-saving  rulo  is  not  desira- 
ble for  tables  in  which  a  fine  appearance  is  necessary,  as 
the  joinings  become  painfully  apparent  in  hen  the  rule 
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has  been  Subjected  to  any  wear.  In  newspapers,  on  tlie 
contrary,  there  should  be  a  join  to  tables  every  two  or 
three  inches,  so  that  they  may  be  divided  easily  and 
the  matter  lifted  by  handfuls.  In  bookwork  tbe  rules 
should  be  cut  from  full  length  strips,  each  to  pica  ems 
and  ens,  unless  it  is  an  office  where  very  much  rule  work, 
is  done  with  a  standard  of  another  stee,  as  small  pica  or 
bourgeois.  JSfo  piece  OUce  Cut  should  "be  cut  down  again. 
Should  such  a  practice  be  allowed  cutting  would  go  on 
continually,  and  the  office  would  never  have  enough  of 
the  longer  sizes.  Of  course,  if  a  rule  becomes  battered 
the  end  should  be  cut  off,  if  it  is  near  the  end,  or  it  should 
be  divided  and  the  battered  part  cut  out.  Rule  should  be 
carefully  assorted  as  to  length  and  put  away  in  cases,  If 
a  table  Is  to  be  set  in  minion  and  the  rules  are  plea,  space 
can  be  added  at  the  aides  or  at  the  bottom  or  top  to  make 
the  whole  match.  In  this  cose  the  difference  may  be  vory 
little,  requiring  nothing  more  than  a  sheet  of  paper. 
Rules  must  be  rather  shorter  than  the  matter  to  allow 
for  locking  up.  If  tho  rules  reach  as  far  as  the  type 
when  the  matter  is  loose  on  the  galley  they  will  certainly 
bind  when  tbe  page  is  locked  up.  Type-founders  do  not 
always  cast  typo  with  perfect  regularity,  and  conse- 
quently it  may  happen  in  a  large  table  that  a  perpen- 
dicular line  of  figures  of  one  kind  is  a  little  larger  or 
smaller  than  that  alongside  of  it.  For  instance  it  may 
happen  that  If  the  figures  127  are  repeated  one  hundred 
times,  each  falling  Mow  the  other,  tho  2  at  the  bottom 
of  the  column  will  bo  a  little  higher  in  line  than  the  1 
or  the  7.  In  this  case  the  characters  should  be  looked 
at  Individually  to  see  whether  there  are  any  wrong  fonts 
or  whether  there  is  any  dirt  or  burr  on  the  type.  Should 
they  appear  to  be  right  the  short  line  must  he  lengthened 
by  little  pieces  of  paper  inserted  at  Intervals,  so  as  to  he 
imperceptible.  Quadrats  should  he  used  in  large  tables 
for  blank  spaces,  hut  it  is  well  here  and  there  to  have  a 
lead  or  a  slug  to  Stiffen  the  matter,  if  it  is  convenient. 

Tabular  matter,  according  to  tbe  general  usage  of 
American  offices,  is  charged  for  at  a  price  and  a  half  when 
in  three  or  four  columns  without  rules ;  but  five  columns 
without  rules  or  three  with  them  is  double  price.  The  em- 
ployer estimates  in  the  same  way,  charging  one-half  more 
or  double  what  ho  would  charge  on  plain  work,  Part  of 
a  page,  otherwise  blank,  is  charged  for  as  a  whole  page 
An  extra  price  must  nearly  always  be  charged  on  press- 
work,  as  the  rules  cut  tho  paper  and  tympan,  and  tho 
form  requires  much  overlaying  and  underlaying.  If 
the  page  is  clectrotyped  the  rules  should  be  tried  for 
height  to  paper,  and  if  higher  than  the  types  the  latter 
Should  bo  Tinderlald,  so  that  the  shell  may  be  perfectly 
oven  and  true  upon  its  face.  This  saves  much  expenso 
at  prose. 

T»ca  or  Alaa  (Sp.),— Underlay. 

TfcocB  (Itnl.). — The  nick  or  nicks, 

Tuohar  (Sp.). — To  blot  manuscript  or  printed  sheets. 

Tacky.— With  rollers  or  with  glue,  adhesive.  A 
roller  Is  said  to  be  toefcy  when  it  clings  to  tbe  distribut- 
ing-table or  tbe  typo. 

Taoon  (Sp.). — Peed-gauge. 

Tags. — Pieces  of  stout  paper,  cardboard,  paper  com- 
bined with  linen,  &c.f  cut  into  convenient  shapes  and 
sizes  and  eyeleted,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  attached 
by  a  string  to  bundles,  packages,  &e, ,  to  serve  as  direc- 
tion-labels. A  very  large  number  of  tags  are  now  used, 
many  of  them  containing  printed  matter  setting  forth 
the  business  and  address  of  the  person  "by  whom  they 
are  issued. 

Tn.ll. — The  bottom  space  below  the  pages. 

TftU-PieceB.—  Ornaments  used  at  the  ends  of  chap- 
ters and  sections  of  books.  They  are  sometimes  flue 
engravings  of  themselves.  Head  pieces  are  generally 
like  a  band  at  the  top  of  a  page,  extending  completely 
across,  and  being  three,  four  or  more  times  as  wide  as 
they  are  deep.   Tail-pieces  are  generally  much  shorter 
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and  squarer,  as  they  have  more  room.  Both  head  and 
tail  pieces  are  separated  from  the  wording  by  consider- 
able intervals,  certainly  not  less  than  two  pica  lines,  and 
generally  much  more.  An  office  should  have  a  stock  of 
these  ornaments  for  Itself,  which  have  not  been  bought 
from  the  type-founder,  but  have  been  designed  for  it. 

Take. — That  part  of  copy  which  ts  given  out  at  once. 
It  may  vmy  from  a  few  lines  to  a  week's  work.  In  a 
dally  newspaper  the  takes  are  very  short,  usually  from 
ten  to  thirty  lines,  and  sometimes  down  to  four  or  five. 
They  are  numbered  either  consecutively  from  the  begin- 
ning of  work  from  1  up  to  3,000  Or  4,000,  or  by  classifi- 
cation, in  which  case  a  take  in  advertisements  may  he 
lad,  one  in  editorial  14ed,  ono  in  financial  7f,  and  one  on 
the  blizzard  37b.  When  emptied  on  tho  galley,  which 
is  generally  in  the  centre  of  tho  room,  a  slug  is  put  at 
the  head  buying  a  number  upon  It,  which  is  that  which 
the  compositor  carries,  and  which  serves  to  stiffen  this 
short  take  and  prevent  it  from  plelng.  Against  it  in 
some  offices  a  clialk  ronTk  ib  made  showing  its  number. 
If  the  take  is  incomplete  this  is  all  until  the  remainder 
is  added,  but  when  that  is  done  a  line  is  drawn  under  the 
chalk  mark  and  the  next  take  below  is  closed  up  to  the 
other.  New  York  offices  commonly  use  a  piece  of  paper 
for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  blown  away  In 
summer  when  the  windows  are  open.  It  is  not  consid- 
ered good  practice  In  a  large  office  to  empty  part  of  a 
take  while  the  remainder  Is  incomplete,  unless  the  takes 
are  very  large.  The  office  proves  the  galley.  In  a  book 
office  the  compositor  writes  his  nome  at  the  head  of  his 
copy,  as  a  guide  to  the  proof-reader,  while  serving  to 
identify  It.  In  the  office  of  tho  Mow  York  TypcthehB 
are  takes  of  copy  having  the  names  of  the  compositors 
upon  them  which  were  set  nearly  seventy  years  ago. 

Take  In. — To  cause  more  words  or  matter  to  get  into 
a  line  or  page. 

TaJier-off. — The  person,  usually  a  lad,  who  receives 
the  sheets  as  printed  off  and  places  them  on  the  heap. — 
Jatobi, 

Taking  of  Copy. — A  take. 

Tatin^  Off. — The  act  of  taking  the  sheets  and  plac- 
ing them  straight  as  printed  oft. — Joeobf. 

Tftkiner-off  Apparatus. — The  special  arrangement 
for  automatically  takine  off  the  sltects  as  printed. — 
Juwbi,    The  delivery  or  fly-tapes. 

Tafclng-off  Board-— The  board  on  which  the  sheets 
arc*  laid  as  printed  off. — Jacoii.    The  delivery -board. 

Tall. — Tall  Copies  of  hooks  are  those  which  were 
printed  upon  sheets  slightly  larger  than  others,  or  which 
have  been  less  trimmed  by  the  hinder.  In  the  early  ages 
of  printing  paper  was  very  irregular,  and  remained  so 
until  paper  was  made  by  machinery.  One  sheet  would 
be  an  inch  or  inch  and  a  half  longer  or  wider  than  an- 
other. When  the  requisite  number  of  copios  had  been 
printed  the  binder  picked  out  tho  sheets  which  would 
match  the  best.  Some  were  tall  and  others  were  broad. 
A  few  had  u  very  scanty  margin.  Tall  copies  of  desir- 
able hooks  sell  for  a  much  higher  price  than  other  copies. 
They  are  selected  copies  ana  have  not  been  cut  down  by 
the  binder,  as  most  old  hooks  have  been, 

Talcmaria  (Sp.). — Ornamental  initials. 

Tamiiorilete  (Sp,).— Planer. 

Tamboriletear  (Sp.).— To  piano  (a  form). 

Tanda  (Sp,). — Gang  or  group  of  workmen ;  the 
hands  employed  on  each  press. 

Taped.  Work, — A  description  of  bookbinding  in 
which  the  sections  are  stabbed  through  the  back  with 
long  flat  stabs,  through  which  tapes  are  inserted  and 
fastened  on  tbe  covers. 

Tapes. — The  narrow  webbing  which  carries  the  sheets 
from  the  feeding-board  to  the  dolivery  on  a  press. 
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T(tp6r±  [Bp.). — Wad  or  cushion  of  paper  or  cork, 
placed  in  open  forme  to  prevent  soiling  the  sheet  tvheii 
printed. 

Tar/iier  (Fr.).— To  plfine  down. 
T&ylMi  AlTft  B.,  an  early  press-maker  of  New 
York,  who  was  by  tmde  a,  blacksmith.  Ho  entered  the 
Hoe  establishment  when  it  first  began  making  iron 
presses,  about  182S  or  1393,  and  remained  there  as  the 
foreman  of  tlie  mechanical  branch  until  be  began  in 
business  for  himself  in  1843.  In  this  he  was  moderately 
successful,  but  his  sales  never  amounted  to  as  much  as 
those  of  the  firm  ■which  ho  had  left,  of  which  lie  was  for 
a  long  time  the  only  competitor.  An  explosion  of  the 
Steam-boiler  In  his  establishment  forty  years  ago  de- 
stroyed many  Uvea  as  ^ell  as  inflicted  much  pecuniary 
damage  upon  htm.  Ho  retired  from  active  business 
after  the  war,  its  labors  being  performed  by  others,  and 
died  in  18S8,  being  then  eighty-si*  years  of  age. 

Taylor,  Charles  H,,  a  newspaper  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  Boston,  was  born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  on 
July  14, 1846.  He  began  working  in  a  Uoston  printing- 
office  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the  next  year  enlisted  Ei 

the  Thirty-eighth  Regi- 
ment of  Massachusetts 
Volunteers,  being  tn  the 
field  about  n  year  and 
a  half.  He  was  badly 
wounded  at  Port  Hud- 
son, and  in  consequence 
was  sent  home.  After 
Mb  return  he  -worked  as 
a  compositor,  learned 
shorthand  and  became  a 
reporter.  In  1869  be  be- 
came private  secretary 
to  Governor  Claflin  and 
a  member  of  Ms  military 
staff  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  In  1878  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  nest  year 
became  Clerk  of  the 
House.  In  the  latter  part  of  that  year  lie  took  charge 
of  tlie  Boston  Globe,  then  a  little  more  than  a  year  old. 
For  five  years  it  was  unsuccessful,  although  a  readable 
paper;  but  in  1878  it  was  reorganized  as  a  two-cent 
paper.  Its  success  has  been  remarkable.  In  Its  me- 
chanical department  mauy  improvements  originated  by 
him  have  been  introduced. 

Taylor,  Douglas,  a  jointer  of  New  York,  was  bom 
in  Duane  street  In  that  city  on  September  12, 1S80,  His 
father,  the  Rev.  Robert  Lindsay  Taylor,  was  a  teacher 
and  Episcopal  clergyman.  Douglas  Taylor  when  a  boy 
studied  law  tn  the  office  of  John  W.  Mulligan,  master  in 
chancery,  and  then  became  a  clerk  with  Bather,  Church 
&  Co.,  bankers,  subsequently  Diesel,  Sather  &  Co. 

In  1848,  infatuated  with  politics,  ho  became  clerk  and 
reporter  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  prominent  Democratic 
journals  of  the  day,  the  New  York  Globe,  which  was  car- 
ried on  by  Caspar  C.  Childa,  a  leading  politician.  Con- 
nected with  this  was  a  book  and  job  printing  office,  which 
Mr  Taylor  purchased  hi  18SS,  having  through  newspa- 
per life  and  political  ambition  drifted  into  printing  and 
publishing,  He  was  editor  and  part  owner  of  the  Sun- 
day Courier  for  several  years,  and  was  for  a  considerable 
time  a  writer  for  Democratic  papers.  He  was  tho  organ- 
iser of  the  Manhattan  Club,  the  chief  Democratic  club  of 
New  York,  and  was  active  in  all  political  affairs  before 
his  majority  and  for  a  score  of  years  afterwards.  He 
has  been  prominently  connected  with  dubs,  societies, 
th«  SevenUi  Regiment,  and  literary  and  dramatic  associ- 
ations. During  tlie  terms  of  Postmasters  Fowler  and 
Dix,  just  before  and  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
he  was  assistant  stamp  and  envelope  agent  in  the  post- 
office,  and  subsequently  he  was  elected  and  appointed  to 
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school  offices.  In  1 984  he  was  unanimously  elected  Com- 
missioner of  Jurors  of  New  York  by  a  convention  of  the 
judges  and  supervisors,  consisting  almost  equally  of 
both  parties.   This  was  an  office  of  great  responsibility 
and  power,   His  two  predecessors  had  boon  eminent  as 
jurists.   He  received  the  position  on  the  nomination  of 
Chief  Justice  Charles  P.  Daly,  Chief  Justice  A.  L,  Robert- 
son being  the  presiding  officer.    He  held  the  place  for 
eleven  years,  and  until  it  was  made  a  mere  charter  office, 
During  the  same  period  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Grant  and  Congress  as 
one  of  the  commission- 
ers to  represent  this 
country  at  the  World's 
Fair  in  Vienna,  and  he 
was   subsequently  a 
commissioner  at  the 
exposition  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1876.  Since 
that  time  he  has  held 
no  public  office.  His 
printing  establish 
ment,  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  Nassau  and 
Pulton  streets,  where 
he  had  been  for  thirty- 
five  years,  was  sudden- 
ly and  completely  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  Sep- 
tember, 1801.  This 
building  was  a  land- 
mark, It  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  many  printers1  sinee  its  erection  in  133&,  in- 
cluding Seth  W.  Benedict,  the  Bun  and  the  Commercial 
Advertiser.  Many  valuable  relics  were  destroyed  in  the 
flames.    Mr.  Taylor  immediately  began  business  again 
at  No.  8  Warren  street.    Work  In  tlie  printing-offices 
now  consolidated  in  his  has  been  continuous  since  1806, 
beginning  with  D.  &  Q.  Bruce,  and  continuing  through 
Mahlon  Day  and  his  successors.   Ever  since  entering 
the  trade  he  has  taken  an  activo  interest  in  everything 
respecting  printers.   He  was  a  member  of  the  original 
Typothebffi,  which  begau  its  organization  in  1808,  and 
was  tlie  most  earnest  and  active  of  those  who  revived  it 
in  1885.    Since  the  formation  of  the  latter  he  has  been 
chairman  of  tho  executive  committee,  vice-president 
and  chairman  of  tho  committee  on  arrangements  for  the 
Franklin  dinners.    Many  of  the  speeches  delivered  at 
those  banquets  have  been  finished  orations,  and  are  per- 
manent additions  to  the  literature  of  the  country.  He 
has  also  been  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  various  meetings 
of  tho  United  Typothetae,   He  Is  a  well-known  print 
nnd  book  collector,  and  as  such  has  made  several  tripe 
to  Europe, 

Taylor,  Jacob,  an  early  printer  of  Philadelphia,  as 
appears  by  the  Journals  of  the  Assembly  in  17 IS.  Hilde- 
bum  regards  liim  only  as  a  contractor. 

Tea  Paper. — Paper  cut  to  set  sizes  for  holding  cer- 
tain weights  of  tea. 

Technical  Instruction  In  Typography. — This 
lias  not  yet  been  attempted  in  any  American  city,  al- 
though the  matter  has  been  discussed  in  Cincinnati  and 
some  other  places.  There  are  two  objects  in  having 
schools  for  this  purpose.  One  is  that  defects  in  origi- 
nal instruction  may  be  remedied,  and  the  Other  is  to  teach 
how  additional  knowlcdgo  may  be  gained.  When  the 
apprentice  has  passed  bis  four  or  five  years,  in  whatever 
place  he  may  have  served,  there  are  many  things  which 
have  not  come  under  his  observation,  He  may  know 
how  to  imposo  an  eight-page  form  and  not  a  sixteen ; 
he  may  he  a  fairly  good  job  compositor  and  yet  know 
nothing  about  the  setting  of  a  book  titlo ;  or  he  may  be 
an  excellent  newspaper  hand  and  still  be  totally  unin- 
formed about  job-work.  He  Is  apt  to  believe  that  there 
is  some  hidden  mystery  here ;  but  such  an  inference  la 
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wrong.  All  that  is  required  is  a  little  more  instruction 
■with  care  and  patience.  This  information  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  technical  schools.  The  pupil,  however 
who  wishes  to  be  more  than  a  mere  worker,  and  aspires 
to  the  control  of  an  office  and  ultimately  its  ownership, 
needs  far  more  knowledge.  All  processes  should  he 
opened  to  him,  and  all  hidden  things  laid  bare.  If  the 
teacher  in  such  a  school  Is.  really  well  informed  and  loves 
Ilia  calling  the  scholar  will  learn  most  that  he  derives  to 
know.  To  acquire  the  art  completely,  however,  is  not 
given  to  any  man.  It  is  so  vast,  and  many  parts  are  so 
complex,  that  a  lifetime  is  not  long  enough  to  acquire 
the  whole. 

The  method  in  the  English  schools  is  to  have  some 
cases  filled  With  type  In  the  school-room  So  thut  actual 
examination  of  work  can  take  place.  Manuscript  is  sup- 
plied to  the  candidates.  It  is  intended  to  ho  a  test,  not 
so  much  of  mere  ability  in  composition  as  of  general  in- 
telligence, Teats  are  made  of  skill  in  setting  up  any 
kind  of  matter  which  may  fall  in  a  compositor's  way ; 
for  instance,  a  piece  of  bad  manuscript  a  simple  dis- 
played tittc-page  or  heading,  a  difficult  piece  of  punctu- 
ation, a  moderately  complex  table,  a  line  as  in  algebra, 
or  a  foreign  paragraph  in  fairly  good  hand  writing.  The 
teacher  takes  up  each  evening  the  subject  which  he  lias 
previously  assigned  to  his  class,  and  asks  questions  and 
gives  explanations  upon  it.  The  examinations  at  the 
City  ana  Guilds  of  Loudon  Institute  comprise  the  fol- 
lowing Questions,  the  phraseology  of  a  few  wing  altered 
so  as  U)  correspond  to  that  used  In  America, : 

Section  1.  Typography. — Composing  :  The  various 
sizes  of  type  in  use  and  their  mutual  relation ;  tools  and 
appliances  used  by  the  compositor;  casting-oil  manu- 
script copy ;  estimating  the  number  of  cms  in  a  form  * 
estimating  the  relative  labor  value  of  the  same  &if£il 
page  In  different  types ;  arrangement  of  pages  of  mat- 
ter on  the  stone ;  method  of  determining  the  margin  and 
furniture,  and  way  of  locking  up ;  arrangement  of  title- 
pages  and  other  display  mutter ;  peculiar  accents  and 
signs ;  composing  and  distributing  by  machinery ;  me- 
chanical quoins  and  other  means  of  fastening  type  secure- 
ly in  chase. 

Presswork :  The  various  Kinds  of  band-presses  in  use ; 
the  regulation  of  the  pressure ;  the  tynipan,  frisket  and 
blanket ;  making  register ;  treadle  machines ;  various, 
kinds  of  rollers,  their  composition,  mode  of  manufacture 
and  treatment  in  hot  or  cold  weather ;  composition  and 
properties  of  typographic  inks,  black  and  colored ;  effect 
of  some  metals  on  colored  Ink ;  various  kinds  of  power- 
presses,  platen,  single  cylinder  aiad  perfecting ;  classes 
of  work  best  suited  for  oaeh ;  making  ready  of  wood- 
cuts ;  defects  incidental  to  power-press  work,  their  cause 
and  remedy  ;  schemes  of  imposition  for  laying  down  elec- 
trotype plates ;  qualities  of  paper  best  suited  for  illus- 
trated and  other  work ;  sizes  of  paper ;  leaf  metals, 
bronxes  and  dusting  colors. 

Warehouse :  Slsses  of  paper ;  relative  weight ;  special 
qualities  for  different  purposes ;  sizes  of  cards ;  liot  and 
cold  pressing ;  hot  and  cold  rolling, 

Sac,  ^  Stereotyping  (tftti  MMntwtypiiig. — Reproduc- 
tion of  type  forms  «y  the  paper,  plaster  and  other  proc- 
esses t  preparation  of  the  flong  and  taking  tho  mold ; 
composition  of  stereotype  metal ;  casting  tho  plate ; 
turning,  planing  and  finishing ;  plaster  molds  and  meth- 
od of  casting  from  them ;  reproduction  in  copper  by  the 
electrotype  process:  principle  of  the  galvanic  battery 
and  method  of  construction :  the  dynamo  machfne,  the- 
ory of  its  action ;  composition  of  solution  for  depositing 
trough ;  molding ;  metal  for  backing  up ;  possible  acci- 
dental def  ecta  and  their  remedy ;  method  of  producing 
perfectly  level  plates ;  facing  with  steel,  brass  and  other 
metals-,  various  methods  of  making  process  blocks  for 
surface  printing. 

Such  instruction  must  he  constantly  varied  by  exam- 
ples of  the  theory  spoken  of,  If  it  is  possible  to  have  It 
in  the  school-room.    Questions  must  he  asked  and  In- 


vited. The  class  must  not  suppose  that  the  teacher  can 
answer  only  the  questions  lie  himself  asks.  The  pupils 
must  be  taught  to  think.  Take,  for  example,  imposi- 
tion. Obtain  a  sixteen-page  paper  in  two  parts,  Show 
why  the  1  and  16  must  be  together,  and  the  4  and  13, 
and  show  how  the  inset,  or  pages  5  to  \%,  could  very 
easily  be  the  outside  sheet  if  there  were  any  reason.  Ex- 
plain why  tho  margin  between  the  pages  is  so  narrow, 
while  that  at  the  head  is  greater.  Ask  the  class  if  any 
eight-page  form  can  be  so  imposed  that  an  off-cut  of 
four  pages  could  be  used  anywhere  except  on  the  out- 
side or  between  the  4  and  9,  and  show  that  it  can  be  put 
Between  pages  2  and  3  and  6  and  7  of  the  main  sheet, 
the  inset  then  counting  as  3  and  4,  9  and  10.  If  a  news- 
paper is  Set  by  four  men,  half  in  bourgeois  and  half  in 
nonpareil,  one-third  being  leaded,  how  many  more  men 
will  it  take  to  get  it  out  if  it  is.  set  in  brevier,  minion 
and  agate,  one-third  of  each,  and  having  no  leads  ? 

Tho  school  for  printers'  apprentices  at  Ijeipsic  lately 
numbered  two  hundred  pupils,  who  were  divided  into 
six  classes.  Eleven  teachors,  three  of  whom  were  com- 
positors and  two  pressmen,  instructed  On  four  week-day 
evenings.  Besides  instruction  iu  the  technicalities  of 
the  trado,  tho  German  and  the  Latin  languages  were 
taught,  as  well  as  accounts,  drawing  and  geometry. 
Several  times  during  the  year  the  pupils  were  conducted, 
over  paper-mills,  machine  factories  aud  other  establish- 
ments connected  with  printing. 

Tel*  (Sp-)- — Cloth  of  various  kinds  for  covering  the 
tympan  or  cylinder.  Tlrada  en  tela,  impression  from 
silk,  tulle  or  othor  fabrics. 

Telajo  (Ttal.). — A  chase. 

Telegraph. — This  word,  a  Greek  compound,  signi- 
fies to  write  at  a  distance.  Before  the  discovery  of  the 
electric  telegraph  It  was  used  to  Indicate  any  method  of 
rapidly  conveying  knowledge  by  signals,  as,  for  instance, 
between  Sandy  Hook  and  New  York.  Peculiar  flags  be- 
ing hung  out  at  the  former  place  indicated  that  a  certain 
vessel  iv  as  in  sight  or  had  passed.  An  observer  Upon  a 
tower  in  £Tew  York,  ermea  with  u  telescope,  watched  for 
these  signals  and  translated  them  for  others ;  but  gener- 
ally speaking  at  the  present  day  o  telegraph  means  an 
electric  telegraph.  In  this  an  electric  currant  is  con- 
veyed along  a  wire  from  one  place  to  another,  and  mes- 
sages are  conveyed  by  the  stoppage  and  movement  of  the 
current.  A  long  contact  signifies  one  thing,  a  short  one 
another,  and  combinations  of  short  and  long  in  different 
ways  represent  still  other  ideas.  The  instruments  used 
for  land  telegraphs  are  of  two  kinds — sounders,  v  jjcb  in- 
dicate by  Sound,  and  recorders,  which  record  f  o  signals. 
Many  persons  have  laid  claim  to  the  discovery  of  tele- 
graphing, or  a  portion  of  tho  process ;  but  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  this  honor  belongs  to  B.  F.  B.  Morse,  an 
American,  who  in  1844  succeeded  in  having  a  message 
sent  by  wire  from  Washington  to  Baltimore,  and  who 
made  the  invention  available  to  the  public.  It  is  not 
intended  here  to  enter  Into  any  details  upon  the  art  of 
telegraphing,  but  simply  to  note  the  effect  that  its  dis- 
covery has  had  upon  printing  and  newspapers.  Before 
1949  newspapers  received  short  dispatches  from  their 
agent*  and  friends  when  any  remarkable  event  hap- 
pened, but  after  that  date  the  collection  of  news  to  he 
transmitted  became  more  systematic,  and  every  large 
daily  newspaper  and  many  small  ones  received  some  dis- 
patches every  day,  Combinations  of  journals  in  neigh- 
boring localities  were  organized,  so  that  this  supply  might 
he  regular,  cheaper  and  more  abundant.  This  growth 
of  telegraph  news  has  become  so  general  that  one  asso- 
ciation now  pays  $70,000  a  month  on  that  account.  A 
single  newspaper  may  receive  from  two  to  six  pages  In 
a  day,  each  page  having  from i  seven  to  twelve  thousand 
words.  The  result  has  been  in  Amorica  that  the  local 
centres  have  become  nearly  as  important  in  dispensing 
news  as  the  large,  In  18<W  the  Jfcw  York  daily  papers 
had  an  unquestioned  superiority  over  all  others  m  the 
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United  States.  The  growth  of  other  communities  and 
the  ease  with  which,  news  can  be  sent  by  telegraph  have 
changed  this.  Political  intelligence  and  knowledge  of 
ascidents  and  disasters  arc  as  fully  related  in  Boston, 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  as  in  New  York,  Philadelphia 
or  Chicago.  Each  newspaper  is  hampered  mechanical- 
ly, It  can  send  its  copies  from  one  to  three  hundred 
miles  only  before  it  meets  other  journals  with  the  same 
general  news,  while  having  mora  news  interesting  to 
that  particular  locality,  Ho  large  number  of  New  York 
daily  journals  are  taken  In  Worcester,  Mass.,  or  of  Chi- 
cago newspapers  in  Dayton  or  Columbus,  Ohio.  Each 
can  circulate  largely  only  In  its  own  vicinity. 

Telephone. — An  electrical  instrument  by  which  in- 
formation can  be  conveyed  by  sound,  now  very  much 
used.  Editors'  houses  and  their  ofiioes  are  now  fre- 
quently connected  in  this  way,  and  reporters  find  them 
valuable  for  the  transmission  of  news  or  for  consultation 
with  city  editors. 

Tenakel  (Ger,).— -Copy -holder. 

Teaer  Cera  (Sp.). — Said  Jocularly  of  a  proof  which 
has  many  corrections. 

Tennessee. — One  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
bordering  upon  the  Mississippi  River.  Printing  was  es- 
tablished at  Knoxville  in  17(13,  B.  Roulstene  beginning 
the  Gaaette  at  that  time.  The  total  number  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  published  in  1810  was  6 ;  in  1340, 
M ;  1850,  50 ;  1880,  88 ;  1870,  91  j  1880,  193 ;  and  1393, 
398.  In  1880  there  were  IS  dally  and  172  other  periodi- 
cals ;  in  1893  there  were  30  dally  and  373  other  periodicals. 
The  principal  places  where  printing  is  carried  on  are  the 
cities  of  Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  Memphis  and  Nash- 
ville, the  last  being  the  capital  and  much  the  largest, 

Tentemoao  (8p.). — The  piece  of  wood  against  which 
the  friskct  rests  when  raised. 

Terminology  (of  ft  science  or  art). — That  branch 
which  teaches  the  meaning  of  its  technical  terms  ;  also 
the  aggregate  of  these  technical  terms.  In  some  sciences 
it  is  of  particular  Importance,  as  in  botany,  in  which  not 
even  a  leaf  can  toe  described  without  an  agreement  On 
certain  technical  terms.  The  terminology  is  generally 
derived  in  a  great  measure  from  the  nation  which  has 
done  moat  for  a  particular  art  or  science,  as  the  military 
terminology  from  Prance,  the  naval  from  Holland  or 
England,  the  musleal  from  Italy,  and  cooking  from 
France.  When  a  large  technfeal  work  is  to  bo  executed 
it  is  ^vil  to  provide  the  proof-reader  with  a  lexicon  of 
the  part!  :ular  art  or  science  which  relates  to  the  subject. 
More  than  it  will  cost  will  he  saved  in  tlie  reading. 

TernionsL — A  bibliographical  expression  for  three 
four-page  sheets  nested  into  each  other.  A  quaternion 
is  when  four  such  sheets  are  thus  combined,  and  a  quhi- 
temion  when  five  are  arranged  together.  These  meth- 
ods of  printing  and  binding  were  common  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  An  example  will  here  he  given 
of  the  ternion.  Sheet  A,  or  the  first  sheet,  will  have  1 
for  its  first  page  and  13  for  it3  last ;  on  Its  inside  tho 
pages  will  be  %  and  11.  The  second  sheet  will  have  on 
its  outside  %  and  10,  and  on  its.  inside  4  and  9  ;  and  the 
third  sheet  will  have  on  Its  Outside  pages  5  and  8,  and  on 
its  inside  6  and  7.  Printed  thus  and  put  together  thus 
the  pages  run  regularly  from  the  first  to  the  last,  the  book 
when  opened  in  the  centre  flat  on  a  table  having  pages 
6  and  t  before  the  eyes,  and  the  pages  nearest  the  table 
being  1  and  12. 

Ternu  (Sp,), — Job  in  which  three  sheets  are  insorted 
one  in  the  Other. 

TesttOTe  (Ital.).— The  furniture  at  the  head  of  a  page, 

TeatLno  (Ital.). — Brevier. 

Testo  {Ital.}.— Body  sixteen  of  the  Italian  series,  be 
ing  about  equivalent  to  Columbian. 

Tate  ttoree  (Fr.).— Gilt  top. 


Texas. — A  very  large  State  of  the  American  Union, 
lying  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  originally  a  part  of  Mexico 
and  entering  the  United  States  "by  treaty.  Printing  be- 
gan In  1830  at  Brazoria,  when  the  Texas  Gazette  and 
Brazoria  Advertiser  was  founded.  Other  newspapers 
were  begun  at  Brazoria,  Houston,  Galveston,  Austin 
and  Ban  Luis  Before  1843,  The  total  mimper  of  news- 
papers and  periodicals  In  1850 -was  34 ;  in  I860,  SB ;  187ft, 
113;  1880,  S80 ;  and  1893,  *78.  Of  those  tiioro  wore  in 
1880  30  daily,  and  in  1893  52  daily  papers.  The  princi- 
pal places  in  which  printing  is  executed  are  Austin,  the 
capital,  and  Dallas,  Port  Worth,  Galveston,  Houston, 
Bail  Antonio  and  Waco. 

Texto  (Sp.). — Fourteen-point  or  English  body. 

Thick  and  Thin  Rule.— In  England,  the  rule 
known  in  America  as  light  and  heavy. 

Thick  Leads. — In  England  leads  east  four  to  the 
pica  In  thickness  are  generally  thus  termed,  though 
thicker  loads  or  clumps  are  cast. — Jimobi.  In  America, 
loads  thicker  than  six  to  pica. 

Thick  Spaces. — Spaces  cast  three  to  an  em  of  any 
particular  body— the  average  space  used  between  words. 

Thin.  and  Middliily  Bpac&a. — These  spaces  are 
cast  respectively  five  and  four  to  an  em  of  their  own 
body,  and  are  kept  mixed  together  In  one  box  in  the 
lower  case. — JaeoSi.  It  is  much  better  to  separate  them 
and  have  them  In  two  boxes. 

Thin  I#e&do.— Leads  cast  eight  to  the  pica  in  thick- 
ness are  generally  thus  termed,  though  thinner  leads  are 
cast. 

Thirds  Cards, — In  England  a  size  of  card — eut  J>  by 
t%  Inches— used  as  a  gentleman's  visiting  or  address 
card. 

Thirty.  ^This  word,  written  at  the  end  of  the  tele- 
graphic dispatches  received  by  newspapers,  indicates 
that  they  are  finished.    It  is  written  in  figures,  "SO." 

Thirty-tinrojno. — A  sheet  of  paper  folded  into  thirty- 
two  leaves,  generally  written  82 mo. 

Thomas,  Isaiah,  an  early  printer  of  Boston  and 
Worcester  and  the  author  of  a  History  of  Printing  in 
America,  was  born  in  Hempstead,  N.  T. ,  on  January  19, 
1749,  0.  8.  His  father,  who  was  of  a  roving  disposition, 
died  in  North  Carolina  in  17S3,  and  the  widow  remained 
on  Long  Island  till  the  ooy  was  six  years  of  age,  when 
she  returned  to  New  Eng- 
land, from  which  she  origi- 
nally came.  Soon  after 
this  Isaiah  went  to  work 
for  Zechariah  Fowle,  a 
printer  of  Boston,  and 
was  Indentured  to  him  in 
17Hf,  In  order  that  the 
child  of  seven  years  might 
reach  the  ljoxes  to  set 
type  he  was  mounted  on 
a  bench  eighteen  Inches 
high  and  of  the  length  of 
a  double  frame.  He  had 
not  then  been  taught  to 
spell,  although  he  knew 
the  letters.  Fowle  was 
very  illiterate  and  knew 
little  about  printing,  but 
between  1758  and  1701  he  tsajau  tiiohas. 

had  a  partner,  Samuel 

Draper,  from  whom  tlie  apprentice  received  much  knowl- 
edge. At  tiio  ago  of  seventeen,  having  profited  by  the 
Instruction  received  from  Draper  and  Gamaliel  Rogers, 
another  old  printer,  Thomas  had  become  a  good  work- 
man. In  lTBfl  he  had  a  quarrel  with  his  master,  and 
intended  to  go  to  London  to  learn  his  trade  more  per- 
fectly.   He  could  not  obtain  the  means,  however,  and 
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stopped  at  Halifax,  'where  ho  wrought  for  the  govern- 
ment printer,  whose  name  was  Henry.  The  newspaper 
there  issued  was  remodeled  by  Thomas,  who  also  pre- 
pared the  copy,  A  paragraph  appeared  In  its  columns 
saying  that ' '  the  people  of  the  province1  were  disgusted 
with  the  Stamp  act."  The  master  was  reprimanded, 
aa  was  the  journeyman.  Two  or  three  Other  things 
■which  he  did  displeased  the  colonial  authorities,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Boston,  Shortly  after  this  he 
voyaged  to  Korth  and  South  Carolina.  He  obtained 
employment  at  Charleston,  in  the  latter  State,  but  re- 
turned to  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1770.  In  July  he 
issued  the  first  number  of  the  Spy,  the  chief  Whig  jour- 
nal of  the  Revolution,  The  older  Boston  papers,  with 
one  exception,  were  not  SO  outspoken  m  this  was  upon 
the  differences  between  the  mother  country  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  lie  voiced  the  sentiment  of  a  multitude  of 
the  community.  For  u  very  revolutionary  article  ho  was 
ordered  to  come  before  the  Governor  and  Council,  but  re- 
fused to  do  so.  They  thought  of  committing  the  printer 
for  contempt,  but  met  two  difficulties.  Ho  had  not  ap- 
peared beforo  them,  and  the  contempt  could  only  be  con- 
structive contempt.  The  other  was  that  the  Governor 
and  Council  did  not  constitute  a  court  having  Jurisdiction 
of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  consequently  could  not 
exercise  the  power  of  a  court  to  commit  for  contempt, 
The  Attorney  General  was  then  ordered  to  prosecute 
Thomas  for  a  libel,  hut  the  grand  jury  refused  to  find  it. 
These  attempts  resulted  in  n  great  increase  in  the  popu- 
larity of  Thomas,  and  an  added  circulation  to  his  paper. 
When  hostilities  broke  out  he  sent  his  family  to  Water- 
town  and  his  printing  materials  to  Worcester.  A  few 
days  later  he  again  began  his  journal  in  the  latter  town. 
For  the  next  three  years  his  life  was  uncertain.  Part  of 
the  time  he  was  on  a  farm,  part  conducting  his  journal, 
and  part  on  distant  journeys.  After  1731  bis  progress 
in  business  was  rapid,  He  enlarged  his  newspaper,  did 
job  printing,  and  published  hooks  and  pamphlets.  For 
two  yeans  the  Bpy  was  discontinued,  as  government  had 
laid  a  stamp  act  On  paper.  Towards  1790  his  business 
was  rapidly  extended.  He  built  a  large  paper  mill  and 
made  his  own  paper.  He  established  an  extensive  bind- 
ery, and  he  sold  at  wholesale  and  retail  his  own  publica- 
tions and  all  new  works  from  the  presses  at  London.  A 
Boston  office  was  established.  His  business  extended  to 
almost  all  parts  of  the  Union,  At  one  time  he  had  under 
his  control  and  that  of  his  partners  sixteen  presses  con- 
stantly employed,  seven  of  them  at  Worcester,  He  had 
five  book-stores  in  as  many  different  towns.  He  was  en- 
titled by  Brlssot  deWarville  *'le  Didot  des  fctats-Unis," 
and  by  Dr.  Franklin  the  "Baskerville  of  America." 

In  1303  Thomas  relinquished  his  business  to  his  son. 
who  bore  his  name  and  Shared  his  tastes.  He  dispensed 
elegant  hospitality  and  began  the  collection  of  books,  in 
particular  the  files  of  American  newspapers.  His  leisure 
be  turned  to  account  in  the  preparation  of  his  History  of 
Printing,  in  two  volumes,  which  appeared  at  Worcester 
in  1810.  It  contains  much  which  must  otherwise  have 
been  lust,  and  is  both  full  and  accurate,  A  second  edi- 
tion, issued  in  l&Hi,  has  many  inaccuracies,  but  It  also 
has  some  matter  gathered  by  Mr.  Thomas  after  the  first 
edition  came  out.  In  1813  he  began  to  think  of  estab- 
lishing a  library  and  founding  a  learned  society.  A  bill 
for  this  purpose  was  signed  that  year,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
was  elected  tbo  president  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  which  was  the  title  assumed.  Upon  his  death 
his  benefactions  were  found  to  have  equaled  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,    lie  died  on  April  4,  l&Sf, 

Thomson,  John,  press  manufacturer,  was  born  In 
Banffshire,  Scotland,  in  18B4,  His  boyhood  was  spent 
In  Marion,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y.,  and  he  entered  a 
jewelry  stora  at  KoBliester,  1^,  yri  in  1870.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  had  complete  Charge  of  the  repairing 
department,  and  during  this  time  learned  mechanical 
drawing  as  well  as  pursued  other  scientific  studies.  In 
1878  he  entered  the  Colt  establishment  at  Hartford,  and 
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since  has  been  In  charge  of  the  press  department  there. 
Over  forty  patents  have  been  issued  to  him  personally. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  and  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, and  lias  filled  many  positions  as  engineer  and  ex- 
pert. He  is  now  the  president  of  tlio  John  Thomson 
rress  Company. 

Thome  Typesetting  -Machine. — A  very  Ingeni- 
ous machine  invented  about  1880,  and  since  then  used 
in  many  offices  in  England  and  America.  The  typeset- 
ting-machine and  the  distributing  maehlne  are  in  one, 
the  former  supplying  type  fast  enough  for  the  needs  of 
the  operator  and  no  faster.  Justification  is  done  by 
hand.  The  machine  does  not  occupy  a  space  of  more 
than  ten  square  feet.  It  consists  primarily  of  two  cast- 
iron  cylinders  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  placed  one 
above  the  other  on  the  same  axis.  In  the  surface  of 
these  cylinders  are  cut  ninety  longitudinal  channels,  in 
depth  nearly  equal  to  the  length  of  a  type,  and  corre- 
sponding in  width  to  the  body  of  the  type  to  be  used. 
The  channels  of  the  lower  cylinder  or  setter  are  fitted 
with  words  corresponding  exactly  with  nicks  on  the 
edge  of  tho  type,  no  two  characters  having  the  same 
combination  of  nicks.  The  upper  cylinder  is  tbe  dis- 
tributor, and  into  its  channels  are  loaded  type,  face  out, 
from  a  special  galley.  The  distributing  cylinder  re- 
volves above  the  setter  with  an  intermittent  movement, 
pausing  an  instant  at  the  points  where  its  channels  coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  lower  cylinder.  The  lowest  type 
in  each  channel  SOOn  finds  a  combination  of  grooves 
corresponding  with  its  nicks  and  drops  down.  They 
cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  go  into  any  except  the 
proper  groove,  and  aa  each  of  the  ninety  channels  coin- 
cides or  matches  one  hundred  and  fifty  times  per  minute 
the  speed  of  this  automatic  distributor  is  equal  to  any 
call  upon  it,  In  the  typesetter,  letters  are  dropped  from 
the  bottom  of  each  groove  in  the  lower  cylinder  when 
an  appropriate  key  is  touched  upon  the  keyboard,  whieh 
resembles  that  of  a  typewriter.  Each  type  is  pushed  out 
upon  a  mpiaiy-revolvW  horizontal  disk,  a  short  curved 
guide  starting  it  in  the  right  direction.  The  disk  carries 
the  type  quickly  to  the  right-hand  front  of  the  machine, 
where  it  is  received  on  an  endless  belt,  whieh  transfers 
it  to  a  lifting  apparatus  or  packer,  when  each  successive 
type  is  placed  in  proper  position  on  the  line.  From  this 
the  type  passes  to  the  justlfier,  who  sits  at  one  side,  and 
completes  the  work,  A  little  case  of  spaces  is  in  front 
of  him,  and  a  case  Is  within  easy  reach.  The  letters  on 
the  keyboard  are  arranged  in  reference  to  the  frequency 
of  their  use,  so  that  many  combinations  can  be  played  at 
one  stroke, 

ThOuBande. — In  casting  up  the  value  of  composition 
type  is  reckoned  by  thousands — ems  in  depth  and  ens 
in  width,— -Jacobi,  In  America  the  em  is  taken  as  the 
standard  each  way.  The  number  of  cms  iu  one  line  is 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  hoes,  and  tho  result  is  the 
number  of  ems  iu  that  page.  Thus  a  page  &5  by  48  con- 
tains 1,050  ems.  Payment  is  made  by  this  standard  of 
thousands,  the  lowest  in  the  United  States  being  fifteen 
cents  and  tho  highest  about  sixty.  At  one  time  after 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  two  dollars  and  a  half 
were  paid  for  the  composition  of  a  thousand  cms  in  San 
Francisco,  On  newspaper-work  in  the  day-time  hands 
will  set  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  thousand  ems  in  a  week, 
the  former  being  slow  workmen.  Some  will  exceed  the 
higher  figure.  On  bookwOrk  not  much  over  two-thirds 
of  this  is  accomplished. 

Three-Color  Machines. — Machines  adapted  for 
printing  in  three  colors. 

Three-Line  Letters. — Letters  used  as  initials  at 
the  beginning  of  a  book  or  chapter,  and  let  into  the  text 
to  the  depth  of  three  lines. 

Three-Quarter  Frames. — In  England,  a  frame 
wide  enough  for  cases  to  be  put  into  tbe  rack  under- 
neath tho  case  at  which  the  compositor  works. 
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Throw-off  Impression. — An  apparatus  attached 
to  a  press  for  throwing  off  tho  impression  while  it  ia 
running. 

Throwing  Out  a  Map.— This  Is  to  mount,  a  map 
upon  3  guard  the  size  of  a  page,  so  that  when  the  map  is 
unfolded  it  will  remain  constantly  la  view,  no  matter 
what  part  of  the  book  Is  opened. 

Throwing  Quadrats. — In  England  performed  with 
nine  em  quadrat,  which  are  shaken  in  the  hand  and 
thrown  on  the  imposing  surface,  the  nick  aide  when  up- 
permost only  being  reckoned.  This,  is  known  as  jelling 
in  America.,  m  it  is  sometimes  called  in  England, 

Thumb-Piece. — Tho  car  or  piece  of  the  friskct 
which  is  caught  in  turning  up  or  down  the  frisket  on 
the  bund-press. 

Thurston,  Brown,  a  printer  of  Portland,  Me.,  was 
bora  at  Winthrop,  Me.,  on  October  fl,  1814,  being  the 
oldest  son  of  the  Bev.  David  Thurston.  In  1631  he  went 
by  stage  to  Lowell,  Mass,,  and  there  learned  the  printing 
art  in  the  office  of  the  Lowell  Observer.  After  heln  g  em- 
ployed a  few  months  in  New  York  he  went  on  a  whaling 
voyage,  which  lasted  four  years.  He  then  resumed  his 
trade,  and  in  1840  started  on  office  in  Augusta,  Mo.  Tho 
next  year  he  removed  it  to  Portland,  arriving  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  1341.  On  the  following  day  he  began  business, 
and  has  continued  it  ever  since.  Ho  was  tho  first  to  em- 
ploy the  cylinder  press  in  Portland,  and  also  introduced 
Stereotyping,  eleetrotyping  and  wood-engraving.  He 
was  burned  out  in  the  gi'eat  fire  of  13(16,  but  soon  re- 
sumed operations.  In  1977  lie  was  the  president  of  the 
Maine  Press  Association,  before  which  ho  delivered  on 
January  IT  of  that  year  an  historical  address  describing 
the  progress  of  the  art  in  Maine  and  elsewhere,  and  is 
now  president  of  the  society  of  master  printers  in  Port- 
land. He  has  been  an  active  temperance  and  religious 
worker,  and  was  actively  concerned  before  the  war  in  the 
underground  railroad.  „ 

Tickets. — Little  pieces  of  printed  paper  or  cords, 
used  as  reminders  or  memorandums.  The  printing  of 
these  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  business  of  a  job 
office,  and  a  certain  class  of  tickets  is  used  by  every 
printer  to  check  off  work.  One  is  attached  to  each  order 
as  it  goes  out  to  the  workmen,  and  accompanies  It  on  Its 
entire  journey  around  the  establishment.  These  vaTy 
in  different  establishments,  some  including  much  more 
than  others.  ^  Upon  them  every  detail  of  the  job  or  work 
should  bo  given.  Tickets  printed  for  customers  are  di- 
vided as  ball,  commutation,  coupon,  deposit,  dinner  or 
festival,  election,  excursion,  passage,  railroad  and  mis- 
cellaneous. 

Tie  Up. — Pages  of  type  when  made  up  are  for  con- 
venience of  handling  tied  up  with  pago-cord  and  placed 


■nam  up  a  pAdic, 


PAGE  TIED  UP, 


on  the  Stone  or  imposing  surface.  The  matter  is  gener- 
ally on  a  brass  galley,  which  should  have  a  low  edge. 
The  type  is  pressed  up  firmly  against  the  head  by  the 
left  hand,  in  which  also  is  held  the  end  of  the  cord. 


With  the  right  hand  the  cord  is  passed  tightly  around 
the  top,  lower  side  and  bottom  of  the  page.  At  the  cor- 
ner It  passes  over  tho  cord  at  its  place  of  beginning,  and 
tills  continues  till  the  whole  length  of  the  twine  has  been 
used,  usually  enough  to  pass  around  four  times.  When 
it  approaches  the  end  it  ia  pushed  down  by  a  composing- 
rule  behind  the  cord  that  was  previously  there,  druwnas 
close  to  the  corner  as  possible,  forming  a  V  below  the 
winding  cords,  but  with  the  extreme  end  projecting 
above  them  and  the  page,  usually  three  or  four  inches. 
If  tills  winding  has  been  well  done  the  page  is  now  per- 
fectly secure,  but  as  the  cords  arc  a  little  above  the  oen- 
tre  Of  the  shank  tho  page  is  slid  out  upon  the  galley  and 
they  aro  pushed  down  until  they  arc  at  the  centre  of  the 
letter  or  a  little  below  it.  When  it  is  necessary  to  untie 
the  page  the  loose  end  of  the  cord  should  be  taken  hold 
of  and  pulled  out.  This  must  be  done  on  a  galley  or  on 
a  stone.  If  on  a  galley,  press  up  the  matter  as  the  cord 
is  unwound.  If  in  a  form  the  Inside  pages  should  first 
be  untied,  the  furniture  closing  up  against  them  as  fast 
as  the  cord  comes  away.  If  matter  is  to  be  tied  up  and 
stowed  away  for  distribution  at  some  future  time  most 
printens  wish  the  leads,  Italic,  fancy  type,  head  lines  and 
the  extra  sorts  taken  out  first.  Tho  typo  when  tied  up 
is  put  into  paper.  The  paper  may  be  anything  which 
will  keep  tie  dust  off.  Pieces  aro  cut  about  twice  as 
wide  as  the  page  is  long.  A  little  of  the  margin  folds 
over  the  face,  and  when  one  turn  is  made  the  extra  paper 
is  folded  over  smoothly.  Two  or  three  turns  are  all  that 
are  required,  But  no  type  can  bo  well  papered  unless  it 
has  first  been  securely  tied. 
Tlecjel  (Gcr.).— The  platen. 

Ticrht  Bach. — In  binding  a  book,  to  fasten  the  cover 
solidly  to  the  buck  so  that  it  docs  not  Income  hollow 
when  opened. 

Tifjlrt  Jnfrtifloatlon.— Matter  justified  more  tightly 
than  necessary. 

Till.^In  a  wooden  hand-press,  a  plank  running  across 
from  one  side  of  the  prosB  to  the  other,  a  little  lower  than 
the  head,  but  considerably  higher  than  the  platen.  In 
its  centre  was  a  square  hole,  four  inches  and  three  quar- 
ters each  way,  tlirough  which  passed  and  was  steadied 
the  hose  or  receptacle  to  hold  the  spindle  in  its  true  pos- 
ition. To  rlst  and  strengthen  the  hose  properly  seems  to 
have  been  the  wliolo  object  of  the  till.  It  was  sometimes 
called  the  shelf. 

Tilloclr,  Alexander,  an  early  stereotyper,  was  born 
at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  on  February  28, 1?5&.  In  1781  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  solid  plates,  and  entered 
into  partnership  with  the  brothers  Foulls,  the  eminent 
printers,  for  this  purpose.  Several  books  were  issued, 
the  invention  then  being  abandoned.  A  few  years  after- 
wards Lord  Stanhope  took  up  the  idea  and  had 
the  daily  attendance  of  Mr.  Foulls  for  many 
months,  as  well  as  being  waited  upon  by  Mr. 
Tilloch,  For  tlieso  services  they  were  paid 
eight  hundred  pounds.  Mr.  Tilloch  was  for  a 
while  with  his  brothers,  who  were  tobacconists, 
but  for  some  time  he  carried  on  printing.  In 
1T87  he  went  to  London,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  literary  and  scientific 
pursuits.  He  became  editor  of  the  Philosophi- 
cal Magaahie,  and  editor  and  pnrt  proprietor 
of  the  Star,  a  daily  paper.  He  died  on  Janu- 
ary 1835, 

Time. — Work  in  printing-offices  is  done  in 
two  different  ways,  by  piece-work  and  by  time. 
The  wages  of  pressmen  arc  paid  upon  calcula- 
tions of  time,  and  so  are  those  of  warehouse- 
men, clerks  and  boys,  In  tho  composing- 
room  the  foreman  and  proof-readers  are  thus 
paid,  together  with  some  of  the  men,  and  even  that  part 
of  the  work  which  is  executed  by  the  piece  needs  addi- 
tions to  he  made  to  It  by  time-lumds  before  it  is  com- 
plete. It  is,  therefore,  of  the  Utmost  importance  to  keep 
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an  exact  record  of  the  time  of  an  establishment.  If  esti- 
mated at  too  small  a  figure  the  master  printer  is  wronged, 
and  If  too  large  the  customer  is  chee.uA.  This  object  la 
attained  by  Keeping  time-books  in  each  department, 
some  one  acting  as  timekeeper,  and  tho  final  transf  orouco 
of  their  contents  to  the  counting-room,  so  that  it  may  bo 
known  that  each  man  has  done  a  full  day's  "work,  Tor 
the  purpose  of  charging  the  customer  It  is  also  necessary 
to  know  how  much  of  the  labor  of  each  num  was  upon 
each  particular  order.  Third,  it  Is  desirable  to  check  the 


now  so  few  that  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  they 
need  not  be  reckoned,  Within  the  last  dozen  years  a 
practice  has  sprung  up  in  the  large  cities  of  giving  a 
half-holiday  on  Saturday,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  univer- 
sal. The  paymeDt  for  this  broken  week  Is,  If  five  hours 
are  taken  oft,  fifty- four  fifty-moths  of  tho  whole  week ; 
and  If  four  hours  are  taken  off,  flf ty-five  fifty-ninths,  It 
lias  been  a  disputed  point  between  workmen  and  their 
employers,  if  the  exigencies  ai  the  establishment  de- 
manded overtime,  whether  this  ought  to  be  computed 
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NAME. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 

Wednesday. 

Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Total, 

J.  G.  Henry  . 

v' 

</ 

v' 

V 

v' 

V 

V 

John  Thomas . 

V 

•/ 

4. 

v' 

•J 

V 

B 

David  Burr .  , 

m 

1/ 

* 

•s 

1/ 

1/ 

•s 

■s 

mi 

William  Todd . 

V 

V 

m 

■y 

V 

•s 

mi 

James  Beat .  . 

V 

1/ 

1/ 

1/ 

V 

V 

m 

order  in  which  each  Job  goes  out,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  loss  of  time  by  the  compositor,  the  pressman  or  the 
bioder.  Were  this  precaution  not  observed  the  time  en- 
tered in  tho  books  might  be  exEtCt,  yet  all  would  not  be 
accounted  for.  The  compositor  might  return  three  hours 
on  A.  and  sis  hours  on  B ;  but  without  comparison  the 
office  could  not  know  whether  a  whole  day  had  been 
worked  or  not.  Time,  therefore,  in  a  printing-office 
means  keeping  registers  in  such  a  way  that  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  workman  is  noted ;  that  tho  particular 


after  the  whole  fifty-nine  hours  arc  made  up,  or  from 
the  fifty-four  or  fifty-five.  Abstractly  it  would  seem 
that  the  former  was  light, 

In  em  office  of  any  sisqe  a  time-book  for  the  workman 
Is  kept.  It  is  ruled  so  as  to  show  each  half  day,  end  at 
the  eud  is  a  column  for  totals.  This  book  is  only  a  tem- 
porary one,  kept  In  lead-pencil  or  ink,  and  its  results  are 
copied  In  a  larger  book.   It  appears  as  above, 

Each  man  Is  checked  as  lie  eomes  in,  morning  or  after- 
noon.  If  no  greater  loss  than  fifteen  minutes  is  shown 
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Timti  of  Compoeitton,  Make-up  and  Stone-Wort  

Otter  Time- Wort  on  tfaie  Jab  not  to  be  charged  to  author  .  . 

Eitra Heading  and  Hevishtg  , 

Overtime,  Mitm  ,  .  .  „  »  

dene  re  I  Offloe  Work  flot  to  pa  «lawi  to  a&y  job  (outer  fn 
the  last  column)  . 

_b.   jffl 

LIB  1  .^5 

l.KJ 

£.90 

.15 

.30 

.4S 

jobs  he  is  employed  on  may  be  indicated,  with  the  num- 
ber of  hours  for  each,  and  their  time  of  beginning  and 
termination,  bo  that  all  of  his  time  shall  be  accounted  for, 
even  to  the  smallest  f  ruction. 

In  a  small  office,  employing  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
man  in  a  department,  time  13  kept  by  the  foreman,  if 
there  is.  one,  and  if  not  by  the  employer  or  some  person 
whom  he  designates.  There  are  two  hours  for  beginning 
work  in  the  United  States,  and  three  customs  in  different 
places  concerning  the  noon  Intermission.  Work  begins 
at  t  or  7;8D  o'clock  In  the  morning,  and  continues  until 
13  Or  13:30.  In  country  plEices  there  ia  generally  a  whole 
houT  allotted  to  dinner,  from  13  until  1 ;  but  in  cities 
gome  Offices  shut  down  from  18  to  1£:30,  and  others  from 
13:80  to  1.  All  close  alike  at  6  o'clock,  except  on  Satur- 
day, when  0  is  the  hour.  Thus  the  week  is  fifty-nine 
hours.   The  offices  where  a  shorter  day  is  observed  are 
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this  deficiency  Is  not  put  down,  The  compositor's 
"arrived"  Is  indicated  by  a  bookkeeper's  tick  ;  but  if  he 
goes  away  before  noon  or  6  o'clock  the  figure  of  hours 
worked  is  written  over  it.  Entire  absence  is  indicated 
by  a  dash. 

Each  job  or  ordor  as  it  comes  in  is  accompanied  by  a 
ticket;  it  may  have  very  few  particulars,  or  it  may  have 
many.  Each  job  is  known  by  a  number,  and  not  by  its 
name,  Previous  to  giving  out  the  order  the  counting- 
room  should  enter  it  with  till  its  details,  leaving  nothing 
to  memory  or  to  guesswork.  A  copy  of  the  whole,  with 
the  exception  of  the  price,  La  sent  to  the  foreman  of  the 
composing-room,  and  another  to  the  foreman  of  the  press- 
room. Every  subsequent  change  in  the  order  should  be 
entered  in  the  counting-room,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  fore- 
men, who  paste  the  additions  on  their  orders.  A  blank 
should  then  be  provided  for  the  workman  upon  which  is 
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to  be  entered  his  name,  the  number  of  the  jobs  on  which 
he  is  employed  and  the  time  spent  oil  each.  These  the 
compositor  tills  up,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  be  tunas  It 
in  to  the  foreman.  The  next  day  be  bus  *  new  ticket. 
His  ticket  would  appear  as  in  the  preceding  page. 

Each  of  these  tickets  is  consolidated  on  a  Dock,  to 
show  how  much  time  was  spent  on  a  particular  work, 
the  table  appearing  thua : 


pied  by  the  making  ready.  If  that  is  to  be  an  elaborate 
one  a  higher  charge  must  be  made  than  when  very  little 
time  is  occupied.  Compositors'  charges  ought  to  he 
doubled  for  corrections,  and  alterations.  There  must 
be  enough  to  pay  for  readfng,  superintendence  and  all 
the  other  various  expenses  of  printing. 

Time -Wort, —Work  paid  for  by  a  fixed  price  per 
hour,  distinct  from  piece-work. 


qOMPOSITTOH. 


Ho,  of  ! 
Order. 


DBBCMFTJOH 


3,000  Pamphlets,  medium  Svo .  . 


6*0  Envelopes  

BOO  Letter  Headings  

Composition  and  press  proofs  of 
title-page  


The  number  of  hours  footed  up  on  the  compositor's 
time-ticket  must  equal  the  time  shown  on  the  page  just 
given.  The  number  of  horn's  on  the  tickets  is  also  added 
up  ip  the  eonntlng-room,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  must 
agree  with  the  statement  upon  the  men's  pay-roll.  The 
tickets  should  not  be  destroyed  until  the  job  is  paid  for, 
as  in  case  of  a  dispute  between  the  employer  and  tlio 
customer  they  afford  the  best  possible  evidence  that  the 
charge  is  correct.  In  the  pressroom  the  ticket  should  be 
as  follows : 


Timpano  (Ital.  and  Sp.).— Tympan. 

Timpanillo  (Sp.).— Inner  or  back  tympan. 

Timperley,  C.  H.,  a  practical  printer  of  Manchester, 
England,  He  wuss  born  about  17H,  and  was  apprenticed 
to  a  copperplate  prin  ter.  In  1810  he  became  attached  to 
the  Thirty-third  Regiment  of  foot,  and  remained  in  the 
British  service  until  181S,  when  he  was  discharged  in 
consequence  of  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo.   On  his  return  he  resumed  the  business  of  copper- 
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Honrs  tit  Woifc  .... 

.  10 

Wo, 
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Wo, 
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Mo. 
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No. 

No, 
.  
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No.  of  Press  ..... 

S 

8 

28 

PrapwirtK  Paper    ,  .  , 

.SO 

.IB 

Honrs  Making  Heady 

1.30 

2, 00 

.30 

Honrs.  Sunning  .... 

S.00 

1.B0 

1.00 

Impressions  .... 

1,000 

200 

Tokens  

R 

4 

1      1             1  1 

Chftrffeaole  Detentions  , 

.30 

.15 

Overtime,  Ultra    .  .  , 

After  the  time  which  was  spent  on  composition  and  on 
preeswork  has  all  been  reported,  its  value  must  be  com- 
puted for  charges  against  the  customer,  It  is  the  cus- 
tom to  estimate  the  time  of  a  press  at  so  much  a  day. 
One  may  be  eight  dollars  a  day  ;  another  fifteen  dollars 
a  day.  Aa  a  rule  most  cylinder  presses  are  worth  more 
than  the  lower  figure  given.  When  the  charge®  are 
made  by  the  token  they  vary  according  to  the  time  occu- 


plate  printer,  but  relinquished  it  in  1821  for  letter-press 
printing.  In  1333  be  delivered  an  address  upon  print- 
ing, and  afterwards  published  the  Bongs  of  the  press 
and  a  Printers'  Manual.  Id  1839  he  issued  a  Dictionary 
of  Printers  trad  Printing,  a  collection  of  facta  and  anec- 
dotes respecting  printers  and  printing  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  that  date,  arranged  in  chronological  order. 
Timpinello  (Ital,), — The  inner  tympan. 
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Tin. — A  metal  now  used  largely  in  tie  manufacture 
of  type,  adding  toughness  and  diminishing  brittleness, 
Its  use  for  this  purpose,  although  known  for  many  years, 
Has  been  general  only  within  tins  last  twenty-live.  Tin 
has  nearly  the  color  and  lustre  of  silvor.  In  hardness  It 
is  intermediate  between  gold  »Dd  lend ;  it  is  very  malle- 
able, and  may  be  beaten  out  into  foil  less  than  toe  thou- 
sandth part  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  it  has  an  unpleasant 
taste  and  exhales  on  friction  a  peculiar  odor ;  it  is  flexi- 
ble in  rods  or  straps  of  considerable  strength,  and  emits 
in  the  act  of  bending  a  crackling  sound,  as  if  sandy  par- 
ticles were  intCrtnlsed,  called  the  creaking  of  tin.  A 
small  quantity  of  lead  or  other  metal  deprives  It  of  this 
characteristic  quality.  Tin  melts  at  443  degrees  Fahr- 
enheit.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7.29. 

Tint. — A  mixture  of  a  color  of  the  spectrum,  or  a 
modification  of  one,  with  varnish  or  with  white,  so  as  to 
lessen  its  power.  The  quantity  of  white  must  be  mucli 
larger  than  that  of  the  other.  Very  effective  back- 
grounds are  thus  made. 

Tint  Blooke. — Blocks  ot  surfaces  used  for  printing 
colored  backgrounds.  They  aTe  usually  in  fine  lines, 
but  sometimes  aro  solid,  the  lightness  being  given  to 
them  by  large  admixtures  of  whito  or  varnish.  Many 
materials  have  been  used  for  the  substance  upon  which 
this  ink  is  to  be  spread,  such  as  wood,  leather,  and  lead 
acted  upon  by  chemicals  or  by  sand,  One  method  of 
making  these  is  by  having  a  strong  solution  of  Epsom 
salts  cover  the  face  of  a  piece  of  plate-glass  and  letting 
it  evaporate  very  slowly.  When  dry  the  glass  will  be 
covered  with  a  foliated  network  of  crystals,  somewhat 
like  window-glass  on  a  frosty  day,  except  that  when 
properly  done  the  crystals  will  be  separate  and  not  con- 
nected at  the  edges.  A  mold  can  be  taken  by  pressure 
on  wax,  from  which  the  salts  can  be  washed  out  by 
water,  and  an  electrotype  taken  from  this  can  be  printed 
from.  Oxalic  acid  similarly  treated  gives  a  beautiful 
crystal,  but  the  depth  of  tic  plate  must  be  increased 
chemically,  or  used  Only  on  fine  paper  with  excellent 
ink,  A  block  of  knotty,  irregularly  grained  wood  may 
be  planed  across  in  the  direction  in  which  the  grain  is 
most  distorted.  Then  soak  it  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
softer  parts  of  the  wood  will  be  burned  away  faster  than 
the  harder  parts,  so  that  the  grain  will  appear  in  ridges 
and  hollows,    It  may  then  be  electrotyped, 

Tlnta  (Sp.).— Ink. 

Tiutero  (Bp.).—- Ink-fountain, 

Tipo  (Sp.).-Type. 

Tipopliflco  <8p.). — Typographic. 

Tipo^rafiata  (9p.). — Typographer,  in  the  sense  of 
one  who  seeks  to  improve  the  art  of  printing. 

Tip6(ji&fO  (Sp,). — Typographer,  printer. 

Tlp6metro  (Sp.). — Type-measure, 

Tir»da  (Sp.),— Edition  or  run  of  any  work ;  ttrada 
en  tul,  impression  from  tulle  for  tint  ground. 

Tirage  (Fr,), — Making  the  impressions. 

Tlrsbnte  (Sp.), — Draw  bar  or  Impression -bar  of  a 
press ;  also  brace  Or  crosspicee. 

Tirar  (Sp,}. — To  pull  an  impression  ;  to  print, 

Tiro  (Sp.), — Pull  or  Impression  made  with  the  lever 
or  bar  Of  the  press ;  the  two  halves  of  a  form  made  by 
the  crossbar  of  a  chase. 

Tlsauo  Paper. — The  very  thin  paper  used  for  inter- 
leaving plates  in  books,. 

Titelzeile  (Gct.).— Headline. 

Title.— 1.  The  page  of  a  book  which  describes  the 
work  and  gives  the  publisher's  name  and  the  date  of 
publication.  2.  Toe  Space  between  the  bands  of  a  book 
upon  which  the  lettering  is  placed. 

TltlO-HoaU. — The  blank  space  at  the  top  of  a  ruled 
form  or  invoice  left  for  the  printing  of  the  title. 
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Tltle-Fage.— The  first  page  of  a  book,  giving  its 
name,  author,  publisher  and  place  and  year  of  publica- 
tion. It  may  also  contain  other  matter,  and  sometimes 
may  not  embrace  all  the  information  above  given.  The 
order  is  usually  the  name,  author,  place,  publisher  and 
year.  The  words  do  not  generally  exceed  twenty  or 
twenty -five,  and  rarely  rise  to  fifty.  They  consequently 
would  not  fill  a  page  unless  In  larger  type  than  the  body 
of  the  book,  and  with  much  more  space.  The  name  of 
tile  book,  therefore,  la  in  duodecimos  and  octavos  in  a 
type  somewhat  larger  titan  pica,  and  occasionally  as 
large  as  two-line  pica.  In  larger  books  a  type  of  more 
magnitude  is  employed.  The  subordinate  hues  are  in 
Smaller  type  than  the  name,  and  are  connected  with  it 
or  with  each  other  by  catch-lines. 

To  set  a  title-page  properly  requires  much  care,  much 
experience  and  much  taste.  Custom  has  sanctioned  only 
one  kind  of  type  for  books  which  are  to  be  preserved, 
larger  or  smaller  sizes  being  used.  This  type  must  be 
Roman,  The  only  exception  is  that  black-letter  may 
be  employed  for  some  lines ;  all  of  the  Qothics,  antiques 
and  full  faces  and  all  the  ornamented  faces  are  ruled  out. 
The  page  must  be  severely  plain.  On  commercial  work 
this  rule  is  not  followed  with  strictness,  and  indeed  very 
little  attention  is  paid  to  it.  The  Bo  man  spoken  of  may 
cither  be  plain  capitals  or  small  capitals;  It  may  be 
slightly  condensed  or  slightly  extended.  The  extended, 
however,  is  not  regarded  as  being  in  as  good  taste  as  the 
other  two,  and  the  condensed  should  generally  be  con- 
densed two-line  letter.  Many  publishers  demand  pages 
entirely  in  capitals  and  small  capitals  of  the  ordinary 
width,  two-line  letter  being  used  for  the  larger  sizes, 
When  condensed  is  allowed  all  the  considerable  lines 
must  be  in  condensed  type,  This  condensed  type  must 
never  be  a  very  narrow  letter ;  that  which  averages  a 
quarter  less  width  than  common  being  regarded  as  the 
best. 

Title-pages  have  their  first  line  at  tho  very  top.  If  the 
experienced  workman  is  consulted  he  desires  toliave  this 
a  comparatively  unimportant  combination  of  words,  so 
as  to  throw  the  principal  line  a  quarter  or  a  fifth  of  the 
way  down.  This  principal  line  should  if  possible  extend 
completely  across  the  pagej  and  should  bo  of  such  a  size 
and  weight  as  would  mark  its  importance.  From  fifteen 
to  twenty  letters  would  be  enough,  in  a  typographical 
sense.  If  more  the  letters  must  be  eondensedin  ordinary 
measures ;  If  Isns  they  must  be  spaced  out.  It  will  fre- 
quently happen  that  only  a  word  or  two  can  be  given,  as 
in  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd's  play  of  Ion,  or  tlie  principal 
word  in  a  sentence  like  this :  Plato,  His  Life  and  Ideas. 
Most  authors  would  desire  a  line  of  the  word  Plato,  fol- 
lowed by  a  comma  or  colon.  Such  lines  are  unfortunate  ; 
but  the  pri  ntcr  must  do  the  best  he  can  with  them .  Other 
principal  lines  in  the  title  must  be  shorter  than  the  main 
one,  if  a  whole  line,  yet  generally  longer  than  a  half  line. 
Each  one  goes  in  the  centre,  and  no  two  lines  must  be 
alike  in  length.  They  must  vary  both  in  length  and  in 
size,  When  circumstances  require  two  lines  near  each 
other  to  be  of  about  the  same  importance  and  the  same 
length  one  may  bs  widely  spaced  and  the  other  spaced 
with  no  more  than  a  thick  space.  Occasionally  hair- 
spacing  between  letters  can  be  practiced, 

Each  principal  line  should  be  separated  from  the  other 
principal  lines  in  its  subdivision  of  the  page  by  the  same 
space,  In  which  there  may  or  may  not  be  catch-lines, 
which  arc  the  small  words  like  "concerning,"  "of  the," 
"from"  and  "and,"  which  join  together  the  more  impor- 
tant words.  The  proper  type  for  them  is  small  capitals. 
On  folios  they  may  be  small  pica  capitals,  and  on  quartos 
long  primer  Capitals;  but  on  octavos  long  primer  and 
brevier  small  capitals ;  duodecimos,  brevier  and  nonpa- 
reil small  capitals  -,  and  smaller  sizes  of  books,  nonpareil 
small  capitals.  Between  the  title  proper  and  the  au- 
thor's name  and  titles  there  is  a  considerable  space,  and 
heiow  this  another  blank  space,  followed  by  the  Arm 
and  year.    Above  the  latter  may  be  the  cipher  of  the 
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publisher,  a  conventional  ornament,  or  a,  dash,  hut  fre- 
quently only  the  blank  Space.  If  there  Is  an  engraving 
on  this  page  it  may  bo  anywhere  above  this  hlanh,  but 
Including  it  and  below  the  principal  line.  When  there 
Is  a  (second  and  improved  edition  'with  a  new  editor  the 
name  of  the  latter  ib  below  that  of  the  author,  with  his 
titles.  The  place,  date  and  publisher's  name  should  be 
of  good  size,  comparing  with  the  lines  of  type  next 
smaller  than  the  principal  one  on  the  title .  For  instance, 
in  a  royal  octavo  small  pica  is  none  too  large  for  this 
purpose,  unless  the  whole  page  Is  very  much  crowded. 

To  set  a  title-page  well  6  very  difficult,  It  does  not 
do  to  trust  too  much  to  theory,  and  good  judgment  is 
necessary  to  know  when  the  right  result  has  been  at- 
tained. Frequently  the  author  can  help  out  the  printer. 
Having  determined  upon  the  main  line,  set  the  others  in 
the  degree  of  their  importance,  then  adding  the  catch- 
lines  and  the  space.  Perhaps  a  better  idea  can  be  given 
of  defects  in  title-pages  by  citing  some  books  which  are 
well  known  to  printers : 

The  ■Printers1  Prlee-Ust,  by  Thm,  I>,  Da  Yinne.  Too  light  «nd 
scratchy,  being  In  a  light-face  letter. 

American  Eiioyeilopfelifl.  of  Printing,  by  J.  Luther  RinjrwaJt, 
Too  few  worcs  arid  wo  large  type.  Date  and  place  weak. 

The  American.  Printer,  by  Thomas  MaaKell&r.  Correctly  eet. 

Journalism  In  the  United  States,  by  'Frederic  Hudson.  Not 
enough  words. 

History  of  the  Old  English  letter  Foundries,  by  Talbot  Bailies 
Heed.  A  little  more  space  &t  the  top  required. 

Printing  Machinery,  by  ¥.  J.  F.  Wilson.  Too  mrjoh  matter, 
the  Bub-head  made  too  large,  too  small  and  too  long  atl  imprint, 
and  too  great  a.  variety  of  styles  of  type. 

Fifty  Tears  Among  Authors  and  Publishers,  by  J.  0,  Derby. 
All  kinds  of  type  ufied,  and  badly  proportioned. 

Eteoolleotlons  of  a  Busy  Life,  by  Horace  Greeley.  Too  much 
matter,  and  grouped  together  badly. 

Prominent  linos, find  evien  the  principal  one, mwmn 
over,  and  subordinate  Ones  very  frequently  do.  When 
this  happens  the  second  line  should  be  in  the  centre  of 
the  first  one  and  against  it ;  if  there  are  throe  or  four 
lines  a  staircase  should  be  made,  alike  on  both  ends. 
Sometimes  the  author  will  consent  to  make  a  change  in 
his  copy  to  make  a  more  effective  title-page.  A  line  like 
e,  motto  may  be  transposed  to  above  the  main  title.  Some 
unimportant  line  may  be  omitted,  or  several  lines  may  be 
joined  in  small  type,  giving  more  room,  Punctuation 
mark  a  at  the  end  of  lines  are  often  omitted.  This  should 
never  be  allowed  on  8  work  of  information  or  knowledge, 
as  a  dictionary,  a  grammar  or  a  history,  but  the  disuse 
should  bo  confined  to  books  of  belles-lettres.  Borders, 
as  for  instance  a  red  line,  are  sometimes  placed  around  a 
title-page.  In  some  cases  they  improve  its  appearance. 
It  is  usual  when  a  title  has  beon  printed  in  a  commercial 
or  miscellaneous  book  and  a  cover  placed  on  it  for  the 
same  type  to  be  used  on  this  cover,  but  with  a  border. 
This  may  be  as  heavy  as  is  desired,  and  heavier  and 
fancy  lines  may  he  substituted  for  those  which  appear 
weak.  Engraved  title-pages  are  now  rarely  used  in 
hooks.  When  there  are  two  languages  in  a  book,  and 
there  are  two  title-pages,  they  face  each  other,  one  com- 
ing on  page  2  and  the  other  on  page  3  of  the  sheet. 
There  is  nothing  on  page  1 .  If,  however,  the  volume  is 
one  of  a  series,  the  series  having  a  full  title-page  and  the 
volume  having  one,  the  former  is  on  page  1  and  the  lat- 
ter on  page  8.  Title-pages,  although  they  look  open, 
are  more  costly  to  a  printer  than  pages  of  plain  matter, 

Title -Sheet. — The  preliminary  sheet  of  a  work 
which  contains  the  title,  preface,  contents,  &c.  It  is 
usually  printed  last,  If  it  is  the  first  edition  of  n  hook. 

Titling  J^ettOT.— The  kinds  of  type  more  particu- 
larly adapted  to  setting  title-pages.  In  Stower's  time 
they  were  the  capitals  from  great  primer  to  canon.  The 
word  is  not  now  used. 

Titolo  Conente  (Ital.),— The  running  title. 

Titre  (Ft.).— Title. 

Tirer  (Fr.).— To  pull,  to  prove,  to  print. 
Thtet  (Fr.).— Hyphen. 
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Tttalaieo  (Sp.).— Job-type. 
Tltulo  (Sp,).— Title. 

Tobaooo  Papers. — In  England,  ordinary  paper  of 
set  sizes  used  by  tobacconists  for  holding  certain  weights 
of  that  article, 

Toe  of  the  Spindle.— The  sharp  end  of  the  screw 
[u  the  hand-press  which  pivots  in  a  oup  or  hollow  of  pol- 
ished metal. 

Token. — Half  a  ream.  This  has  different  significa- 
tions at  different  places,  and  is  slowly  going  out  of  use. 
Formerly  it  was  two  hundred  and  forty  sheets,  but  of 
late  years  paper  lias  been  made  five  hundred  sheets  to 
the  ream,  and  a  token  is,  of  course,  one-half  of  that.  It  is 
counted  only  on  one  side  for  presswork.  For  instance, 
a  newspaper  with  two  reams  or  paper  would  have  to  pay 
for  eight  tokens,  four  being  printed  on  each  side.  In 
England  a  ream  contains  five  hundred  and  sixteen  sheets, 
ana  a  token  is  half  of  that  number.  In  the  New  Eng- 
land states  a  token  means  four  hundred  and  eighty  or 
five  hundred  Impressions. 

Totteri-Sheet. — A  turned -down  sheet  in  a  ream  of 
paper  indicating  a  token.  It  shows  the  last  sheet  of  that 
token,  and  is  a  guide  to  the  pressman. 

Tomador  (Sp.).— Fountain-roller  or  Ink- taker. 

Toxnioa  (9p.). — Coarse  twine,  usod  for  covering  the 
roller-core 3  to  make  the  composition  hold  firmly. 

Toned  F&per. — Paper  made  with  a  decided  tint, 
varying  from  the  yellowish  or  bluish  white,  which  is  the 
general  color.  It  la  toned  by  adding  a  little  coloring 
matter  when  the  material  is  in  the  state  of  pulp.  A  pore 
white  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain,  almost  all  paper 
inclining  either  to  yellow  or  blue.  By  adding  a  little 
yellow  a  rich  creamy  color  can  be  obtained  which  is  very 
pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  by  different  admixtures  almost 
any  shade  can  be  produced. 

Tonto  (Sp.). — Job  printed  on  one  side  of  paper  only. 

Tooling. — In  binding,  to  place  the  tools  or  ornaments 
upon  the  leather  and  make  the  impression.  In  blind- 
tooling  this  Is  done  without  geld.  It  requires  great  skill 
and  exactness  to  lie  able  to  execute  this  properly. 

Top  Boards.— In  England,  the  Tipper  boards  used 
for  laying-on  on  a  pimtmg-machine. 

Top  Cover,— The  upper,  beginning,  or  front  cover 
of  a  book  in  binding. 

Top-Edge. — The  head  or  top  of  a  book,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  fore-edge  or  tail. 

Top-CUlt.— A  book  in  which  the  top-edge  of  the  sheets 
only  is  gilded. 

Top  Side. — The  front  or  beginning  Bide  of  the  cover 
of  a  book  in  binding. 

Tope, — In  stacking  work  as  printed  off  Hie  ware- 
houseman places  a  few  Sheets  of  each  signature  on  the 
top,  so  that  they  may  he  at  hand  if  n  set  of  advanced 
sheets  are  asked  for,  thereby  obviating  the  lifting  of  a 
quantity  of  work. 

Torchio  (Ital,).— A  press. 

Toroldo  (Sp,), — Twisted  or  crooked  matter. 

Torcoliere  {Ital,), — A  pressman.  His  partner  at  the 
press  is  called  agglunto  al  torchio. 

Tamads  (Sp,).— Handful  of  letter  (taken  tip  when 
distributing,  &c). 

Toraa^ia  (8p.). — Screwdriver. 

Torto  (Sp,). — Package  of  type,  either  ns  it  comes 
from  the  founder  or  when  papered  up  to  be  put  away. 

Tortis  (Sp.). — Name  given  to  an  old  Spanish  face  of 
type. 

Tory,  Geoffiroy,  a  type  cutter  and  writer  upon  ty- 
pography, who  wrote  in  iSSfl  a  book  called  Champ  floury, 
dwelling-  upon  the  proportions  of  type.  It  derived 
every  letter  from  the  goddess  10,  and  proportioned  each 
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to  the  human  body  and  countenance  in  their  various 
poses  and  aspects.  He  divided  the  square  of  each  letter 
Into  a  number  of  minute  squares. 

Town  Cards, — In  England,  a  size  of  jobbing  card, 
cut  S  by  2  inches. 

Tracing-— In  England,  examining  the  made-up 
pages  of  a  weekly  or  monthly  paper  or  periodical  to  see 
whether  all  the  different  takes  and  galleys  are  properly 
made  up  and  ascertaining  that  nothing  is  omitted  or 
misplaced. 

Traclng-Paper. — A  prepared  thin,  transparent 
paper  used  by  draughtsmen  for  copying  drawings. 

TrttdoB-Union. — A  combination  of  workmen  for 
the  betterment  of  their  condition  and  the  repression 
of  abuses  upon  them,  These  organizations  have  now 
become  very  numerous  in  every  line  which  requires  cx- 

EerJenced  bauds,  and  are  not  confined  to  the  male  sex. 
l  the  printing  trade*  they  are  strong  and  in  large  num- 
bers. During  the  Middle  Ages  almost  all  skilled  handi- 
crafts were  exercised  by  those  who  lad  been  regularly 
taught,  and  if  they  had  otherwise  learned  their  occupa- 
tion workmen  found  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission 
from  the  authorities  to  practice  it  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood. Tory  few  masters  had  establishments  in  which 
more  than  a  score  of  hands  were  employed,  and  indeed 
in  most  of  them  there  were  only  two  or  three  men  and 
boys.  Apprentices  were  held  rigidly  to  their  Indentures, 
and  personal  correction  was  administered  whenever  the 
master  thought  fit.  The  journeymen  in  most  occupa- 
tions wrought  long  hours,  thirteeu  and  fourteen  being 
Common,  and  their  earnings  were  very  email,  both  con- 
sidered from  a  money  point  and  by  their  power  of  pur- 
chasing commodities,  They  lived  under  unhygienic 
conditions,  they  did  without  things  now  thought  neces- 
sary, and  they  were  frequently  buried  by  tie  parish. 
This  was  the  case  lu  .London,  a*  well  as  Edinburgh  and 
Bristol,  In  the  early  part  of  this  century  all  combina- 
tions among  workmen  were  unlawful,  and  leaders  lu 
labor  revolts  were  frequently  sent  to  prison  or  trans- 
ported. The  law  and  the  Judges  did  not  Consider  whether 
the  object  to  be  obtained  was  itself  desirable.  All  meet- 
ings upon  the  matters  which  now  interest  trades-unions 
were  frowned  upon,  and  many  gatherings  were  pre- 
vented by  the  arm  of  tlie  law.  Even  in  the  United 
States  the  feeling  existed  that  societies  of  workmen  for 
other  than  purely  benevolent  objects  were  injurious  to 
the  public  welfare.  Thurlow  weed,  who  in  1316  en- 
deavored to  obtain  a  charter  for  the  New  York  Typo- 
graphical Society,  found  it  impossible  to  do  so  unless 
the  organization  would  agree  to  restrict  its  future  action 
to  benevolent  work  alone.  This  was  consented  to  and 
the  next  year  a  charter  was  granted. 

It  is  not  true,  as  generally  imagined,  that  trades- 
unions  in  the  United  States  are  the  result  of  the  admis- 
sion of  foreigners  into  thiB  country,  or  the  adoption  of 
their  modes  of  thought.  There  was  a  printers'  strike 
in  "New  York  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  a 
trades-union  existed  there  in  1795,  lu  1800  a  scale  was 
prepared,  and  in  1800  there  was  an  extensive  strike. 
At  this  time  there  were  very  few  foreigners  in  America. 
Unions  existed,  scales  were  prepared  and  strikes  hap- 
pened frequently  before  1845,  which  is  the  date  usually 
given  for  the  beginning  of  lorge^  Immigration,  The 
origination  Of  the  present  International  Typographical 
Union  was  occasioned  by  what  the  men  deemed  abuses, 
and  not  because  they  desired  to  assert  themselves  against 
those  who  had  been  more  fortunate  In  life.  Social  inter- 
course was  then  common  between  both  classes.  It  has 
now  largely  ceased  fn  the  greater  cities. 

The  advocates  of  unions  and  other  like  organizations 
claim  that  such  combinations  of  workmen  are  necessary. 
They  take  Adam  Smith's  dictum  that  there  is  "a  tacit 
understanding  among  employes  not  to  raise  wageB," 
and  they  believe  that  this  tacit  understanding  extends 
to  Other  abuses.   lu  cotton  mills  in  England  children  of 
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the  tenderest  ages  were  employed  in  attending  the  mules 
and  the  spinning-frames  for  twelve  hours  a  day,  often 
In  dangerous  places.  The  mines  employed  women  un- 
derground until  they  became  almost  like  savages.  While 
most  individual  employers  would,  if  appealed  to,  have 
agreed  that  these  practices  were  wrong,  they  did  not 
desist  from  so  employing  infants  and  women.  A  posi- 
tive enactment  was  necessary  to  lessen  these  abuses.  If 
a  workman  in  any  unorganized  trade  now  appeals  to  his 
employer  to  give  him  more  wages,  he  will  probably  be 
met  by  the  statement,  which  is  a  true  one,  that  he  can 
get  another  hand  for  less.  If  several  men  go  together, 
they  risk  the  lose  of  their  situations  as  soon  as  the  em- 
ployer can  And  new  men,  Except  under  conditions  of 
extraordinary  prosperity,  when  every  man  is  called  for, 
it  is  useJess  to  ask  for  greater  wages ;  and  if  new  ma- 
chicory  comes  in  to  lessen  the  cost  in  some  Other  shop  or 
factory  wages  will  bo  reduced  iu  another  which  has  not 
tho  use  of  the  new  invention,  so  that  it  can  meet  the 
competition  of  the  open  market.  The  isolated  workman 
can  know  little  about  the  conditions  of  trade  elsewhere, 
nor  can  he  judge  whether  the  representations  of  his  em- 
ployer to  him  as  to  prices  paid  in  other  towns  are  true, 
For  these  reasons,  and  for  many  others,  combinations 
have  been  formed  among  workmen  in  nearly  all  manual 
occupations,  by  which  a  very  large  proportion  of  those 
employed  in  a  single  town  act  as  a  unit  In  negotiations 
with  their  employers.  One  may  be  able  to  discharge  the 
spokesman  of  his  establishment,  but  if  a  workman  comes 
to  him  from  another  shop,  with  the  tacit  concurrence  of 
those  in  his  own,  the  employer  can  find  no  one  on  whom 
to  wreak  his  spite,  and  he  is  less  apt  to  resist,  because  he 
knows  that  his  competitors  must  grant  the  same  privi- 
leges. Upon  reasoning  like  this  the  original  trades-unions 
in  each  line  were  formed.  Many  advantages  are  claimed 
for  them,  They  cause  each  workman  to  receive  the  real 
value  of  his  labor,  or  at  least  as  close  to  it  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  approach.  No  workman  can  cut  under  bim,  as 
many  greedy  Ones  would  naturally  do.  If  any  difficult 
or  extraordinary  work  is  to  be  done  he  receives  the  full 
value  and  does  not  need  to  haggle  with  his  employer. 
That  person,  too,  in  making  his  charges  to  bis  customers, 
knows  exactly  what  he  has  to  pay,  and  Can  allow  for  it 
beforehand.  Employers  are  advantaged  by  this  knowl- 
edge, as  the  rate  of  the  union  is  the  established  rate  and 
can  be  taken  as  a  basis,  even  for  those  offices  which  are 
entirely  out  of  the  union,  This  the  late  'William  Blades 
thought  a  great  benefit.  It  cultivates  habits  of  self- 
reliance  and  teaches  the  method  of  conducting  parlia- 
mentary business.  It  provides  for  the  sick,  the  disabled, 
the  widow  aud  the  orphan,  and  Its  members  are  able  to 
porf orra  many  friendly  offices  for  each  other.  It  estab- 
lishes in  largo  cities  houses  of  call,  or  offices  where  dis- 
engaged workmen  can  hear  of  places.  Iu  cases  of  strike 
those  who  go  out  are  supported  by  their  fellow -mem- 
bers, The  hands  in  other  cities  who  might  be  drawn  to 
towns  where  a  strike  was  going  on  are  notified  by  their 
oHIcers  of  the  existence  of  difficulties  and  are  warned 
not  to  come ;  those  who  have  appeared  under  misappre- 
hension are  given  means  to  go  away  again.  Good  work- 
men are  encouraged  and  bad  ones  are  discouraged. 

Such,  In  brief,  are  the  arguments  by  which  those  who 
are  members  of  unions  support  their  value  to  the  work- 
ingman  as  well  as  to  the  employer.  It  le  not,  they 
claim,  his  interest  to  bid  for  the  lowost  prices  among 
those  who  are  condemned  by  their  necessities  to  struggle 
against  each  other,  As  ordinarily  conducted,  unions 
have  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Some  have  other  officers,  besides  a  fund  trustee,  whose 
signature  is  required,  together  with  that  of  other  officers, 
to  draw  out  money  from  the  bank,  There  is  generally 
an  executive  committee,  and,  Incase  of  a  strike,  a  strike 
committee.  The  funds  are  obtained  by  the  regular  dues, 
which  amount  from  three  to  six  dollars  a  year,  and  by 
assessments,  rendered  necessary  by  strikes  or  by  an 
unusual  number  of  deaths,  .Sometimes  also  a  tax  is 
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Imposed  by  the  general  organization.  Funeral  benefits 
amount  in  most  cases  from  odd  hundred  to  out  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  while  those  organizations  which  have 
sick  benefits  give  from  five  to  twelve  dollars  a  week. 
Among  the  printers  the  amount  levied  upon  the  mem- 
bers  who  have  not  lost  their  situations  during  a.  strike 
may  be  10  per  cent.,  while  those  who  have  lost  places 
obtehi  from  five  to  seven  dollars  a  week  if  unmarried,  or 
from  seven  to  ten  dollars  if  married.  Statistics  of  the 
strength  of  American  unions  are  given  under  Interna- 
tional TiroGHAtiucAii  Union. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  the  typographical  unions 
deny  most  of  the  statements  given  above  which  show 
that  such  organizations  are  an  advantage  to  the  work- 
men. They  point  to  the  fact  that  the  time  when  workmen 
most  easily  found  employment  and  when  wages  were 
highest  in  proportion  to  commodities  was  before  the 
Civil  War,  or  from  1300  to  1860.  The  unions  then  were 
very  weak.  Since  1805  they  have  continually  been  grow- 
ing stronger,  and  lay  down  ordinances  on  every  question 
in  which  there  can  be  a  dispute.  Yet  workmen  have 
more  lost  time,  find  it  difficult  to  get  employment  wtuu 
once  thrown  out,  and  their  annua]  wages  will  hoy  less  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  than  they  did  in  1855,  They  also 
deny  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  tacit  combination 
among  employers  to  keep  down  wages.  Employers  of 
the  better  grade  are  always  anxious  to  secure  good  work- 
men and  are  willing  to  pay  the  highest  rate,  Probably  not 
5  per  cent,  of  the  New  York  offices  pay  under  the  union 
scale,  The  opposes  of  unions  object  to  tho  assumption 
that  employers  are  grasping  Or  avaricious,  more  so  than 
all  men  are  everywhere.  They  resist  movements  for  an 
advance  of  wages  because  they  receive  their  work  from 
customers  who  would  refuse  to  pay  more.  A  difference 
of  1  per  cent,  might  cause  a  transfer  to  another  place ; 
and  5  per  cent,  certainly  would.  Yet  the  smallest  change 
in  a  scale  is  always  more  than  5  per  cent,,  and  often  is 
beyond  10.  Employers  find  it  difficult  now  to  make 
both  ends  meet.  Out  of  nine  hundred  in  New  York 
only  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  have  any  com- 
mercial standing,  and  only  about  ten  or  twelve  are  really 
easy  in  circumstances.  There  is  no  surplus  fund  to  pay 
extra,  wages,  unless  It  can  be  obtained  from  the  custom- 
era.  A  principal  Objection  by  employers  to  traions  is 
that  they  do  not  really  secure  an  enhancement  of  wages 
to  journeymen.  A  few  men  may  obtain  such  a  raise, 
but  work  diminishes,  and  consequently  less  is  paid  out 
in  the  aggregate,  as  there  are  fewer  hands  employed,  It 
also  becomes  more  irregular.  Formerly  when  the  feeders 
in  New  York  offices  earned  six  and  seven  dollars  a  week 
they  had  employment  for  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
days  in  the  year ;  now,  when  they  are  paid  ten  and 
twelve  dollars  a  week  they  are  suspended  at  every  time 
of  slackness,  and  it  Is  doubtful  whether  in  many  offices 
they  are  at  work  more  than  two  hundred  days  in  the 
year.  Work  In  high-priced  towns  becomes  seasonal,  and 
men  are  hired  and  discharged  on  a  day's  notice.  All 
unions  now  have  a  rule  that  the  minimum  rate  of  wages 
shall  be  fixed.  This  acts  with  hardship  upon  old  and 
weak  men  and  upon  those  who  arc  unfortunately  slow. 
Of  one  hundred  men,  three  or  four  are  worth  no  more 
than  half  the  scale,  twenty  arc  worth  no  more  than  two- 
thirds,  and  twenty  others  fall  somewhat  below  the  aver- 
age. Four  or  five  Should  receive  one-half  more,  and 
twenty  or  so  a  dollar  beyond  the  usual  figure ;  but  as 
employers  are  forced  to  pay  a  low-grado  man  the  aver- 
age wages,  they  refuse  to  give  the  best  men  moro  than  a 
dollar  or  two  in  advance,  and  none  of  the  others  receive 
anything  for  their  superior  dexterity.  A  bonus,  taken 
from  the  wages  of  the  good  men,  is  given  to  those  whose 
ability  is  small.  Another  disadvantage  which  comes 
from  unions  is  that  they  cause  strikes  and  dissensions, 
These  difficulties  are  over  minor  matters  which  could 
he  settled  by  the  employer  and  the  employed  m  half  an 
hour ;  under  the  management  of  a  committee  irritation 
is  kept  up  for  a  week.  One  of  the  greatest  hardships  of 


a  union  is  its  course  in  preventing  non-members  from 
going  to  work.  Where  union  men  are  chiefly  employed 
they  will  not  tolerate  a  non-union  man  in  the  same  room 
with  them,  He  may  receive  the  same  wages  and  be  per- 
sonally unobjectionable.  He  maybe  in  great  need,  and 
the  establishment  may  require  him. 

These  do  not  embrace  all  of  the  reasons  urged  against 
unions  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  them,  but  they  con- 
stitute the  more  important  ones.  It  is  singular  that 
among  all  that  has  been  written  for  and  against  unions 
in  the  last  thirty  years,  so  little  really  bears  upon  the 
matter.  Unions  are  either  condemned  by  wholesale  or 
lauded  to  the  skies. 

Trafalgar. — A  sl&e  of  printing -type  formerly  used 
in  England,  smaller  than  canon,  but  larger  than  their 
two-line  double  pica.  It  was  about  four  lines  of  small 
pica  in  size, 

TragBr  (Ger.).— Bearers. 

Transfer.— It  is  frequently  desirable  to  transfer 
prints  made  by  wood-engraving  so  that  they  can  again 
be  used.  It  saves  the  expense  of  redrawing  and  makes 
a  more  faithful  copy.  The  back  of  the  print  to  be 
copied  is  moistened  with  a  solution  of  alkali  or  benzine, 
which,  soaking  through  the  paper,  forms  a  new  com- 
bination with  the  oil  in  the  ink.  The  blade  of  the  ink 
id  thereby  liberated,  so  that  it  can  be  completely  removed 
by  firm  pressure.  The  print  so  treated  is  then  laid  face 
downward  on  the  block,  and  the  free  black  is  transferred 
to  the  block  by  the  pressure  of  a  burnisher  or  of  a  press. 
The  black  reappears  on  the  block,  but  in  a  properly 
reversed  position,  ready  for  the  tool  of  the  engraver. 

Transfer  Ink.— Special  ink  for  pulling  transfers  of 
type  or  plates  for  lithographic  purposes. 

Transfer  Paper. — Prepared  paper  for  pulling 
transfers  of  type  or  plates  for  lithographic  purposes. 

TraiiBllteratiOD.— The  substitution  of  one  letter 
for  another,  as  in  cipher  or  in  the  Italian  f  and  the  Eng- 
lish ph.  Thus  in  Italian  iTiladelfia  is  transliterated  from 
Philadelphia. 

Transpose. — To  shift  words,  lines,  leads  or  any  por- 
tion of  Composed  matter  from  one  place  to  another. 
This  should  be  done  with  great  care,  The  mark  for 
transposition  is  Tr. ,  tr.,  or  simply  drawing  a  line  around 
each  part  which  is  to  be  transposed. 

Trar  PuotI  {Ital.). — To  drive  out  by  using  a  thicker 
character,  thicker  leads  or  more  spacing, 

Tratto  d' Unions  (Ital.)  — A  hyphen, 

TraBponer  (Sp.).— To  transpose. 

TraTanx  deTTillo  (Fr.). — Job-work ;  literally,  city 
work. 

Traversa  (ItaL).— The  crossbar  in  a  chase. 

Treadle.— The  lever  which  Imparts  motion  to  a  ma- 
chine by  means  of  the  foot. 

Treadle  Machine- — Small  machines  worked  by  the 
foot,  as  distinct  from  those  driven  by  any  other  power. 
They  are  always  small  and  are  nearly  always  platen- 
presses.   There  are  many  varieties. 

Tieodwell  Presu. — The  first  Treadwell  press  was 
not  that  which  was  the  predecessor  of  the  Adams  pross, 
to  which  it  was  somewhat  similar,  but  was  a  hand-press 
moved  by  a  treadlo.  The  bed  was  fixed,  and  the  platen, 
with  the  tympan  and  frisket,  turned  over  on  the  form. 
There  was  also  a  method  of  reversing  the  frlsltet,  which 
was  made  double,  so  that  on  half-sheet  work  the  sheet 
might  oe  printed  on  both  sides  without  shifting.  Its 
appearance  was  much  unlike  that  of  any  other  press, 
It  was  patented  In  England  in  1830. 

The  later  Treadwell  press  was  put  into  operation  In 
Battery  march  street,  in  Boston  in  1837.  It  was  invented 
and  patented  by  Daniel  Treadwell  in  1838.  It  was  a 
bed  and  platen  press  of  pretty  large  dimensions,  and 
was  capable  of  carrying  a  little  larger  form  than  the 
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hand-presses  then  in  use.  The  bed  was  homontttl  and 
reciprocating,  The  press  WM  constructed  of  very  large 
wooden  timbers  about  twelve  lttche9  Square  and  a.  great 
quantity  of  cast  and  wrought  iron.  Connected,  with  its 
huge  frame  was  a  wilderness  of  belts,  cams,  pitmen, 
gearings  and  cranks.  Its  weight  was  enormous.  A 
very  strong  rotating  shaft  gave  motion  to  its  numerous 
ana  complicated  parts.  Nine  presses  of  this  kind  were 
used  in  the  Bible  House,  in  New  York,  ot  one  time. 
They  have  not  been  employed  since  about  1845, 

Treble  CaMB. — Special  upper  Cases  mada  to  hold 
three  sets  of  capitals. 

Troblo-Colunm.  -  Matwr  set  in  three  columns. 
Such:  matter  is  charged  for  at  a  higher  rate  than  ordi- 
nary matter, 

Tree-Calf. — Leather  so  called  because  tlie  sides  of 
the  hook  imitate  a  tree,  appearance  and  color  being  like 
the  grain  of  wood  cut  longitudinally  and  polished,  Bee 
Booxbihehjsg. 

Trelnta  y  Dosssvo  (Sp.).— A sheet  folded  into  thirty- 
two  leaves. 

Trembles  (Sp.), — Waved  rules, 

Tremper  (Fr,),— To  -wet. 

Treteau  (Fr.).— Stand,  frame, 

Triangular  Quadrats.— These  are  sometimes  used 
in  scripts  and  in  some  kinds  of  fancy  typo.  They  are 
formed  thus  A,  and  are  exactly  half  an  om,  taken  diag- 
onally, 

Triancrulo  Bfcpaool  (Sp.).— Spanish  fcriwigle-^an 
arrangement  of  headings,  &c.,  in  which  one  or  more  lines 
are  full  and  the  last  one  centred. 

Tri&ugulo  Prance  a  (Hp,). — French  triangle — an 
arrangement  of  lines  where  the  first  is  full  and  the  others 
are  successively  shorter. 

Trigesimo-BQOuudo.— The  bibliographical  term 
for  thirty- twomo ;  written  shortly  32mo. 

Trimmed  Edrjes. — Edges  of  hooks  cut  or  trimmed 
sufficiently  to  make  them  presentable  without  opening 
heads  or  bolts. 

Trimmed  Hollers. — Rollers  for  machine  printing 
pared  at  the  ends  to  prevent  the  composition  tearing  off 
the  stocks, 

Trlmmiucr-Board. — A  hoard  upon  which  a  book 
is  laid  while  the  workman  trims  it. 

Trimming. — Shaving  the  rough  edge  of  the  leaves 
of  a  book  which  is  not  to  be  cut, 

Trindle,— A  tMn  strip  of  wood  or  iron  used  in 
bookbinding. 

Trlplo  Canons  (ItaL).— A  siae  of  type  In  Italy 
which  is  on  body  73,  according  to  their  system  ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  American  point  system,  on  body  77,  equal- 
ing seven  lines  of  our  small  pica  or  nearly  six  and  a  half 
of  pica.  It  is  used  for  display. 

Trisrnec/isto  (Ital.).— Body  36  of  the  Italian  series. 
It  is  equal  to  a  three-line  pica  and  a  couple  of  leads. 

Trolly, — In  England,  a  form-carrier, 

Troup,  Augusta  Ijewis,  tho  latter  being  her 
maiden  name,  formerly  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  is  a  native  of  New 
York  city.  During  her  childhood  she  was  taken  to  tlie 
Country  for  her  health  and  remained  there  for  several 
years.  Upon  returning  she  entered  the  Brooklyn 
Heights  Seminary,  completing  her  education  at  Wis 
Convent  of  the  Baered  Heart,  Manhattanville.  She  then 
began  contributing  to  newspapers,  and  Anally  entered 
the  printing-office  of  the  New  York  Era,  from  this 
changing  to  the  World.  The  Aldon  typesetting  ma- 
chine was  completed  at  about  this  time,  ana  its  directors 
applied  to  the  World  for  a  young  lady  competent  to 
test  It.  Miss  Lewis  was  assigned  to  this  duty,  She  re- 
mained here  for  some  time,  although  she  very  soon  noted 
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a  fata)  defect  in  tho  clogging  of  the  channels,  and  dur- 
ing her  association  with  Messrs.  Aldon  and  Slingerland 
explained  tho  workings  of  the  machine  to  visitors,  who 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  She  set  for  O.  P. 
Putnam  &  Sons  while  there  the  entire  story  of  Eip  Van 
Winkle,  amounting  to  34,093  ems,  in  solid  agate  in  six 
hours  and  thirty-nine  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  about 
8,800  ems  an  hour.  This  included  both  setting  and 
distributing.  About  this  time  the  compositors  on  the 
World  Struck.  The  female  compositors  helped  tho 
employers.  As_  soon  as  tho  latter  made  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  the  union  the  men  were  taken  back, 
Out  the  women  wore  discharged.  Although  still  hold- 
ing n  position  on  the  machine,  Miss  Lewis  resented  this 
action  and  with  others  formed  the  Women's  Typo- 
grapical  Union  No,  1,  becoming  its  first  president.  It 
received  a  charter  the  next  year,  and  M&s  Lewis  and 
Eva  P.  Howard  represented  ft  at  tlie  next  session  of  the 
International  Union  at  Albany.  It  then  had  forty  mem- 
bers, At  the  next  session  of  that  body  in  Cincinnati 
Miss  Lewis  was  elected  corresponding  secretary.  Tho 
Women's  Typographical  Union  was  the  first  orgauina- 
tion  of  women  in  the  printing  line  in  tlie  United  States, 
and  she  was  the  first,  and  up  to  the  present  time  is,  the 
Only  lady  who  lias  been  an  officer  of  the  national  organ- 
ization, She  discharged  the  duties  with  ability  and 
tact,  and  was  highly 
commended  by  Presi- 
dent Hammond  at  the 
next  meeting.  In 
New  York  city  she 
was  warmly  interest- 
ed in  social  reform, 
and  visited  tenement 
houses  and  factories 
to  inspect  the  condi- 
tions of  life  and  labor. 
On  June  12, 187S,  she 
was  married  to  Alex- 
andor  Troup,  who  had 
been  very  activo  in  or- 
ganising the  printers 
of  the  country  into 
unions,  He  was  sec- 
retary and  treasurer 
of  the  International 
Union  in  1869  and 
1887,  and  is  now  pub- 
lisher of  the  New 
Haven  Union.  He  has  also  been  twice  a  member  of  the 
Connecticut  Legislature,  and  for  four  yours  was  Collec- 
tor of  Internal  Revenue  for  Connecticut.  They  have 
seven  children. 

Trough, — A  receptacle  for  wetting  down  paper  or 
for  holding  lye. 

Trow,  John  Fowler,  the  most  considerable  printer 
New  York  tias  ever  had,  taking  into  view  the  magnitude 
of  his  office  and  the  length  of  time  it  has  continued,  was 
horn  at  Andover,  Mass. ,  in  1809,  being  descended  from 
one  of  the  best  families  in  New  England.  In  1834,  at  the 
ago  of  fourteen,  he  was  apprentlccn1  to  Hie  printing  busi- 
ness with  Flagg  &  Gould  of  Andover.  Their  office  was 
esteemed  as  doing  the  best  Oriental  work  in  the  country, 
and  there  the  first  printing  was  executed  for  tlie  Ameri- 
can Tract  Society,  Mr.  Trow  received  during  his  ap- 
prenticeship thirty-Jive  dollars  a  yoar,  with  twenty  cents 
a  thousand  for  all  overwork  over  four  thousand  cms  a 
day,  thus  sometimes  earning  four  or  five  dollars  a  week, 
as  he  would  begin  at  8  ot  3  o'clock  in  tho  morning. 
After  he  was  frco  he  began  a  weekly  newspaper  at 
Nashua,  N.  H.;  but  this  experiment  not  answering  he 
went  to  New  York  city,  after  being  a  few  months  at 
Andover.  On  May  1, 1833,  he  began  "business  with  John 
T.  West,  as  West  &  Trow,  at  144  Fulton  street.  There 
were  two  iron  presses  and  a  corresponding  umount  of 
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type.  In  1836  he  dissolved  his  relation  with  Mr.  West 
and  continued  alone  at  36  Ann  street  till  1840,  when  ho 
farmed  a  partnership  with  Jonathan  Leavitt  as  Leavitt 
A  Trow,  publishers  and  booksellers,  and  John  F.  Trow& 
Co.,  printers.  This  connection  lasted  till  1848,  He  In- 
troduced power-presses  as  soon  as  possible,  the  first  being 
the  Tufts  press,  turned  by  mule-power,  and  the  second 
the  Adams  press.  In  1840  he  Introduced  a  stereotype 
department.  In  1865  a  Are  destroyed  the  buikjings  in 
which  he  then  was,  and  he  removed  to  the  corner  of 
White  street  and  Broadway,  afterwards  going  to  Greene 
street.  Mr,  Trow  was  essentially  a  bold  man,  and  never 
shrank  from  Improvements  because  they  might  not 
eventually  turn  out  well,  In  1SS5  ho  introduced  the 
typesetting-machine  invented  by  William  Jlitchel,  and 
continued  Its  use  for  many  years,  thus  being  the  first 
printing-house  in  the  world  in  which  type  was  regularly 
set  by  machinery.  In  1947  he  begm  publishing  Wilson's 
Business  Directory,  and  four  years  later  the  CityDirec- 
tory,  Doth  having  since  proved  very  profitable.  "During 
his  first  years  in  New  York  be  imported  fonts  of  Greek, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Byriac,  Ethiopian,  Coptic,  Samaritan 

and  oilier  languages 
from  Germany,  and 
made  a  specialty  of  do- 
ing books  in  which 
these  languages  Were 
used.  Many  very  elab- 
orate and  voluminous 
works  were  executed  by 
him,  among  others  the 
first  edition  of  Apple- 
ton's  Cycbpffidia.  On 
the  directory  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  men  have  been  era- 
ployed  yearly,  the  book: 
in  years  in  which  there 
has  been  competition  be- 
ing turned  out  in  eleven 
or  twelve  days.  When 
the  TypothetsB  was  be- 
gun Mr.  Trow  was  elect- 
ed its  first  president,  and 
vvheu  it  was  reorganised  became  its  first  vice-president. 
After  the  war,  during  Tweed's  time,  he  was  forced  to 
Sell  out  to  the  New  York  Printing  Company,  but  took  it 
back  again  after  the  downfall  of  the  ring.  The  estab- 
lishment was  then  at  307  East  Twelfth  street,  where  it 
still  remains.  Mr.  Trow's  death  happened  in  August, 
1886.  Ho  had  then  been  fifty-five  years  an  employing 
printer  in  New  York,  and  sixty-two  years  in  the  trade. 
The  business  daring  his  last  year  was  known  as  Trow's 
Printing  and  Bookbinding  Company. 

Tnb-8tae<i  Paper.— Paper  which  ha»  received  a 
coating  of  glutinous  matter  on  the  surface,  by  being 
passed  through  tbe  size  in  the  size-box  while  in  process 
of  manufacture.  The  hotter  grades  of  writing-paper  are 
also  loft-dried — that  is,  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air  in  the 
dry  loft. 

TxLbo  (Sp.).— Roller-mold. 

Tucker,  Henry  JameB,  a  French  printer  and 
writer  on  technical  subjects,  was  born  at  Aldennlnster, 
England,  on  June  3, 1840.  He  entered  the  printing  busi- 
ness as  an  apprentice  in  March,  1867,  at  Birmingham. 
His  employer  became  bankrupt,  and  after  working  for 
a  while  with  another  printer  ho  conceived  the  idea  of 
going  to  France,  where  ho  arrived  on  January  29, 1861, 
not  knowing  a  word  of  French.  He  wronght  in  Pails 
as  a  compositor,  with  occasional  trips  to  England,  until 
1867,  when  he  began  a  newspaper  for  Americans.  It 
was  badly  printed  on  French  type,  and  he  saw  that  it 
would  be  much  more  successful  if  better  executed,  and 
Induced  the  printers  to  send  for  new  type  to  Caslon. 
in  London.    Other  publishers  In  Paris  discovered  that 
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the  journal  looked  well  and  placed  their  orders  with 
Mr.  Tucker,  who  soon  did  a  good  business  in  English 
type.  He  put  in  a  stock  just  before  the  French  and 
German  war  began.  During  that  conflict  he  served  as 
corpora]  in  the  Garde  Nationale,  One  result  of  the  war 
was  that  printing  was  declared  free ;  any  one  was  at 
liberty  to  enter  upon  it.  Before  there  wore  only  about 
eighty  employing  printers  in  Paris.  This  liberty  occa- 
sioned tbe  establishing  of  a  number  of  new  printing- 
offices,  and  Mr.  Tucker  was  ablo  to  effect  many  sales. 
In  1678,  upon  the  death  of  Henry  William  Caslon,  he 
purchased  the  interest  of  the  estate  in  this  agency,  and 
from  that  time  it  was  his  alone.  It  then  occurred  to 
him  to  start  a  monthly  circular  to  advertise  his  business 
under  the  title  of  Typologie-Tucker,  which  be  did  under 
date  of  May  1,  1878,  In  its  earlier  numbers  it  received 
many  letters  and  valuable  articles  from  Madden  and 
other  typographical  antiquaries,  and  it  soon  ceased  to 
show  In  its  editorial  pages  that  its  proprietor  had  any 
personal  end*  to  serve.  It  was  and  is  handsomely 
printed.  _  In  1883  he  resolved  to  print  a  dictionary  of 
the  technical  terms  used  in  a  printing-office,  and  having 
for  some  time  collected  all  of  the  material  he  could 
obtain,  be  published  the  first  part  in  his  journal  in  Jan- 
uary, 1884.  It  is  now  ten  years  since  that  appeared, 
and  the  work  is  still  in  press,  having  reached  the  letter 
M.  Nearly  one-half  Is  yet  to  be  done.  There  was  no 
prior  French  dictionary  of  typography  except  that  of 
Mom oro,  which  is  a  printer's  manual  arranged  according 
to  the  order  of  the  alphabet.  It  begins  with  Abaisser 
and  concludes  with  Voleurs,  and  extends  to  about  three 
hundred  pages  in  small  octavo.  It  was  published  in 
17BB.  Mr.  Tucker's  is  much  larger,  fuller  and  more  re- 
cent, and  includes  lithography  and  copperplate  printing. 
In  September,  1887,  the  type-agency  was  sold  back  to 
Caslon  &  Co.  for  a  life  annuity,  and  since  that  time  the 
conduct  of  the  Typologie  has  been  the  sole  business  of 
Mr,  Tucker, 

Tamhlei, — A  general  term  for  a  printing- machine 
with  a  D  eylmder— one  that  does  not  revolve,  bnt  re- 
verses in  its  motion. 

Turkey.— One  of  the  chief  countries  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, but  also  extending  into  Asia.  Tho  language  is 
Turanian,  largely  affected  by  Persian  and  Arabic.  The 
characters  used  in  printing  it  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  latter  language,  although  Armenian  Is  sometimes 
used.  The  chief  city  in  which  printing  is  carried  on  is 
Constantinople.  No  less  than  four  hundred  establish- 
ments hi  which  letter-press  and  lithographic  printing  are 
carried  on  are  situated  in  the  capital  of  Tnrkey,  while 
two  hundred  more  are  devoted  exclusively  to  lithog- 
raphy. It  is,  however,  asserted  that  not  more  than  ten 
of  the  whole  number  are  managed  by  competent  persons. 
The  work  turned  out  is,  consequently,  of  so  inferior  a 
description  that  the  leading  merchants,  bankers  and 
others  have  their  printing  done  abroad,  Constantinople 
boasts  38  dallies,  15  of  which  are  printed  In  the  Turkish 
language,  10  in  Armenian,  8  in  Greek  and  5  In  French. 
The  earnings  of  compositors  employed  on  the  newspa- 
pers range  from  eleven  to  twenty-seven  shillings  a  week. 

Turned  Oomrau.- These  are  used  at  the  com- 
mencement of  an  extract  or  quoted  matter : "  thus." 

Turned  Sorts. — When  a  particular  letter  becomes 
scarce  another  letter  is  temporarily  substituted  for  it, 
the  face  being  at  the  bottom  and  the  foot  of  the  type 
appearing  in  the  matter,  as  cypress  f°r  cypress. 

TnmitHg-TSp, — The  process  of  cutting  the  fonj-edge 
of  a  bonk  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  the  round  out  of 
the  back  until  the  edge  is  cut.  All  books  that  are  cut 
in  boards  have  a  pair  of  trindles  thrust  between  the 
boards  and  across  the  back  to  assist  the  operation. 

Turnover.— A  boy  in  England  whose  apprenticeship 
has  ended  with  one  employer,  for  Some  reason  or  Other, 
and  who  is  completing  his  time  somewhere  else.  Bank- 
ruptcy ends  an  apprenticeship,  and  so  does  the  death  of 
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a  master.  Boys  arc  also  known  by  this  name,  although 
incorrectly ,  who  havo  worked  at  the  trade  without  being 
indentured  to  it,  and  thus  are  capable  of  doing  efficient 
service  while  under  age  at  a  reduced  price.  This  word 
is  not  used  in  the  United  States,  hut  h  In  Canada.  It  is 
derived  from  the  idea  that  the  hoy  turns  over  Ms  appr- 
enticeship to  a  new  master. 

TumBorew.— A  small  flat  piece  of  steel  for  fasten- 
ing or  unfastening  the  screws  uf  composing-sticks. 

Turpentine — The  spirit  used  for  cleansing  ink  from 
wood-cuts,  &C.,  after  printing.  It  is  an  olcoreainous 
substance  secreted  toy  the  wood  or  hark  of  a  number  of 
trees,  nearly  all  coniferous.  It  is  in  a  crude  state,  but 
is  subjected  to  distillation,  then  being  limpid  and  color- 
less, but  with  a  peculiar  and  pungent  smell.  In  England 
It  is  generally  spoken  of  colloquially  as  "  turps," 

Turtle. — That  section  of  the  cylinder  of  a  type-revolv- 
ing press  upon  which  a  page  or  more  of  matter  is  locked 
Up.  It  is  curved  in  Shape,  and  the  column-rules  are  con- 
sequently thicker  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
head  rules  are  also  curved. 

Tuscan. — A  fancy  jobbing  type, 

TwB<jz«rn. — Small  and  finely  pointed  nippera  used 
by  compositors  for  correcting. 

Tweltemo. — A  sheet  of  paper  folded  into  twelve 
leaves ;  written.  l3mo.   It  Is  also  celled  duodecimo. 

Twelvemo  Chases,— Chases  with  two  crossbars 
unequally  divided. 

Twelves, — A  familiar  term  for  duodecimo. 

Twentymo. — A  sheet  folded  into  twenty  leaves; 
written  shortly  20tno,  This  occurs  very  infrequently, 
and  is  a  sixteen  with  a  four  folded  in. 

Twentr-fcmrmo,— A  Sheet  folded  into  twenty-four 
leaves ;  generally  written  B4mo. 

Twicer. — A  term  of  contempt  for  a  man  who  pro- 
fesses to  work  both  at  case  and  press,  In  early  days 
nearly  all  workmen  were  competent  hands  hi  both  de- 
partments ;  now  very  few  are  proficient  in  both  branches. 
In  Germany  those  who  are  thus  employed  in  the  two 
parts  are  called  Swiss  swords,  that  weapon  toeing  sharp 
on  both  edges. 

Two-Color  Machines. — Machines  adapted  for 
printing  in  two  colors  at  one  operation. 

TwO-Colujun. — Matter  arranged  in  double  columns. 

Two-Feeder  Matohines, — In  England,  machines 
adapted  for  two  distinct  layings-on.  Two  feeders  are 
required  on  many  American  machines. 

Two  Fine-Line  Rule — In  England,  the  rule  called 
in  America  parallel. 

Two-Line. — This  expression  is  used  in  a  double  sense 
in  printing-offices.  A  two-line  letter  is  a  Roman  capital 
made  On  a  body  twice  as  large  as  usual,  hut  covering 
nearly  all  its  surface,  as  fTTlTA  In  each  of  the 
ordinary  lines  there  is  left  J_  Yr  \Jr  a  small  space 
above  the  capital  and  a  large  space  below.  Thus  a  cap- 
ital A  has  one  twenty-fourth  of  its  body  above  its  top ; 
it  itself  fills  seventeen  parts,  and  below  it  is  six  parts, 
five  belonging  to  the  descending  letter  and  one  being 
the  shoulder,  In  a  two-line  letter  one-half  part  is  above 
and  one-half  part  below,  for  the  requisite  shoulder,  be- 
ing one  part  each  out  of  forty-eight.  The  capital  takes 
forty-one  parts,  and  there  are  five  parts  blank  belonging 
to  the  descending  letter.  The  bottom  of  a  two-line 
letter  should  be  even  with  the  bottom  of  a  word  like 
"  hand"  in  the  lower  line,  and  its  top  Should  bo  even 
with  the  top  of  capitals  in  the  first  line.  In  appearance, 
a  two-line  letter  is  a  capital  of  Roman,  of  as  great  a 
relative  width  and  having  its  thick  and  thin  lines  in 
proportion  to  those  in  the  smaller  letter.  Two-lfne  let- 
ter Is  much  used  for  beginning  advertisements  and  for 
title-pages.  It  is  also  obtained  in  condensed  shape.  No 
other  type  than  two-line,  capitals,  small  capitals  and 
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black  letter  is  allowable  on  the  titlc-pago  of  a  book  of 
the  highest  class. 

Two-line  is  also  used  for  the  absolute  magnitude  of  a 
type.  It  is,  however,  preferable  to  employ  the  term 
"double"  when  this  is  Intended,  Double  diamond  is 
bourgeois ;  double  pearl,  Ions  primer ;  doutole  agate, 
small  pica }  doutole  nonpareil,  pica ;  double  minion,  Eng- 
lish ;  double  brevier,  Columbian ;  double  bourgeois, 
great  primer ;  and  double  long  primer,  paragon.  Double 
small  pica,  doutole  pica,  double  English,  double  Colum- 
bian, double  groat  primer  and  double  paragon  explain 
themselves.  Four-line  small  pica  and  four-line  pica  are 
the  next  sizes  larger.  The  face  of  two-line  is  consider- 
ably larger  than  that  of  a  Roman  of  the  same  magni- 
tude. Thus,  double  small  pica  has  a  face  no  larger  than 
two-line  bourgeois.  It  should  be  noted  that  In  England 
several  of  the  sfies  known  as  double  are  not  in  reality 
so.  Double  pica  Is  really  &  doutole  small  pica,  and  a 
slightly  larger  body  is  entitled  real  double  pica.  Three- 
line  diamond  is  between  a  pica  and  an  English ;  three- 
line  pearl  is  a  Columbian  ;  three-line  agate  is  between 
great  primer  and  paragon ;  three-line  nonpareil  is  para- 
gon ;  three-line  brevier  is  double  small  pica ;  three-line 
bourgeois  is  a  little  larger  than  double  pica ;  three-line 
long  primer  is  a  little  larger  than  double  English ;  three- 
line  small  pica  Is  double  Columbian ;  three-line  pica  Is  a 
little  larger  than  double  great  primer,  and  three-line 
English  in  four-line  small  pica.  These  sizes  are  Han- 
sard's. On  the  point  system  throe-line  diamond  is 
English  ;  three-line  pearl  is  a  little  larger  than  English ; 
three-line  agate  is  a  great  primer ;  three-line  nonpareil 
is  eighteen  point ;  three-line  minion  is  a  large  paragon ; 
three-line  brevier,  double  pica ;  three-line  bourgeois,  a 
pica  and  an  English ;  three-line  long  primer,  a  double 
Columbian,  and  three -line  small  pica,  a  Columbian  and 
&  great  primer, 

Two -Third  Case.— A  case  two-thirds  of  the  ordi 
nary  length,  designed  to  fit  a  cabinet  or  a  particular 
rack  of  that  width. 

Twvnn,  John,— A  printer  in  England  who  was 
convicted  of  treason  and  executed  in  1663,  He  had 
published  a  seditious  work,  or  one  so  called,  and  was 
sentenced  to  be  bung,  drawn  and  quartered, 

Tympan.- — In  a  hand-press,  the  thin  wooden  frame 
across  which  is  stretched  cloth  or  parchment  and  upon 
which  the  sheet  is  laid  that  is  about  to  be  printed.  In 
the  wooden  hand-press  this  was  thirty-one  Inches  long 
and  twenty-four  inches  wide.  It  consisted  of  two  parts, 
an  outer  and  an  Inner  tympan.  The  outer  tympan  was 
made  on  two  sides,  and  one  end  of  beech  and  the  other 
end  of  iron.  This  hinged  upon  the  bed,  and  at  lis  up- 
per end  another  joint  held  thefrisket.  The  inner  tympan 
was  a  frame  made  to  fit  just  inside  the  other  tympan,  to 
which  it  was  secured  by  hooka  fixed  on  the  outer  tympan 
and  eyes  on  the  inner. 

Tympan  Covers. — These  necessary  parts  of  &  hand- 
press  were  formerly  made  of  parchment  or  vellum,  and 
ore  now  to  some  extent.  Other  materials  are  more  gen- 
erally used,  The  skins  are  put  on  either  wet  or  dry  ; 
if  dry,  they  should  afterwards  be  well  wet,  which  makes 
them  give  for  the  moment.  They  are  then  drawn  as 
tight  as  possible.  As  thoy  dry  they  contract  and  are 
by  this  means  rendered  much  tighter  than  they  would 
be  if  put  on  wet. 

Type.— A  cnaracter  used  In  printing.  It  Is  usually 
upon  metal,  nearly  an  inch  high  and  rectangular  in 
shape.  Ordinarily  only  one  letter  is  upon  a  single  stalk 
or  stem,  the  character  upon  the  end  showing  m  a  re- 
versed form  the  letter  aa  it  appears  iu  print.  At  the 
beginning  of  typography  each  printer  found  it  necessary 
to  cast  hiB  own  type.  T£  a  new  cnaracter  occurred  he 
had  to  engrave  a  new  punch.  If  a  deficiency  arose  in 
any  sort  work  had  to  be  stopped  until  new  ones  could 
be  cast.   If  type  metal  was  not  convenient  those  sorts 
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'which  VttG  Overabundant  were  thrown  into  the  melt- 
ing-pot. Within  a  hundred  years,  however,  type  was 
generally  cast  in  some  other  place  than  a  printing-office, 
unless  that  was  -very  large.  Moxod,  in  his  Mechanic!: 
Exercises,  in  1A86,  tells  haw  the  trade  was  then  sub- 
divided. Until  lately  type-founding  was  conducted 
mnch  as  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Type  varies  In  size  up  and  down,  widthwise  and  in 
height  to  paper.  It  does  not  agree  in  many  foots  as  to 
lining  and  is  of  many  fashions. 
Until  within  a  few  years  there 
was  a  discrepancy  as  to  height 
between  Boston  and  Hew  York 
foundries.  There  is  a  similar 
variation  between  two  parts  of 
the  printing-office  of  tlie  Uni- 
versity Press  in  Oxford,  Eng- 
land, and  between  different 
countries  still  more.  The  Rus- 
sian type  shown  on  page  491 
of  this  Dictionary  is  a  nonpa- 
reil higher  than  the  American 
standard,  which  is  ninety-two 
one-hundredths  of  an  inch. 
Many  founders  purposely  made  their  types  so  that  they 
would  not  agree  with  those  from  other  foundries,  thus 
mating  it  necessary  for  all  who  possessed  type  originally 
east  by  them  to  obtain  thoir  sorts  and  additions  where 
they  obtained  the  Original  letter. 

The  various  parts  of  a  type  are  the  face,  the  shoulder, 
the  body,  the  nick,  the  pin-mark,  the  feet  and  the 
groove.  The  face  is  the  only  portion  which  is  coated 
with  ink,  and  the  only  part  which  shows  on  a  printed 
page.  It  slopes  down  and  outward  from  the  lines  until 
It  reaches  the  shank  of  the  type,  thus  giving  them  the 
proper  support,  and  is  always  a  little  smaller  each  way 
than  the  body.  Between  the  lines  there  are  hollows, 
these  being  so  contrived  that  the  top  shall  not  be  crushed 
or  broken  down,  but  will  be  supported.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury and  before  that  the  inclination  began  low  down  on 
ihe  stalk,  and  the  typo  gradually 
became  smaller  above.  When 
stereotyping  began  to  be  practiced 
in  America  the  square  part  Con- 
tinued as  far  as  possible,  and  the 
shoulder  was  as  short  as  would 
answer  the  purpose,  a  little  fiat 
space  being  left  at  the  top  of  the 
bodyPi  below  the  shoulder.  The 
body  is  always  rectangular  in  or- 
dinary fonts,  but  occasionally  In 
some  fonts  it  inclines.  In  this  case 
spaces  aro  contrived  to  fit  in  at 
each  end  of  the  line,  so  that  all 
may  lift.  The  nicks  are  on  the 
front,  and  most  of  them  arc  lower 
down  than  the  centre.  They  vary 
from  one  to  four  In  number,  but  can 
be  mode  by  their  permutations  to  note  a  great  variety 
of  types.  They  can  be  placed  singly  upon  the  body,  in 
different  positions  or  can  he  grouped,  One  nlek  above 
and  two  close  together  below  are  very  different  from 
three  at  equal  distances.  On  the  Thorne  typesetting- 
mochtne  there  is  a  great  variety  of  nicks,  all  being  very 
shallow ;  upon  the  McMillan  there  are  as  great  a  num- 
ber, but  they  are  not  shallow.  On  most  typesetting- 
machines  the  type  is  nicked  on  the  back,  the  font  nick 
being  at  the  front.  This  makes  the  type  difficult  for  a 
hand  compositor  to  set  when  occasion  requires.  The 
builders  of  the  McMillan  machine  therefore  determined 
to  do  without  the  foot  nick  and  mark  the  letters  at  their 
front.  Some  foreign  types  are  nicked  at  the  back,  as, 
for  example,  those  used  In  France.  The  feet  are  the 
two  parts  of  tho  bottom  of  the  letter.  When  type  js 
cast  a  Jet  or  piece  of  metal  adheres  to  each  letter  and  is 
afterwards  broken  off.   Then  the  types  aro  planed  and 


typh  or 
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grooved  at  tho  bottom.  The  pin-mark  is  from  the  pro- 
jection of  a  pioce  of  the  mold.  The  groove  ts  between 
the  feet. 

The  goodness  of  a  type  is  judged  by  the  haTmony  and 
Justness  of  its  proportions,  the  evenness  of  its  lining 
and  the  openness  of  its  counters  or  hollow  spaces.  The 
latter  is  essential  to  working  well,  as  those  &  which  the 
counters  ore  small  are  liable  to  become  filled  with  ink. 
Very  fine  lines  are  likely  to  break  and  crumble,  and 
should  be  supported  against  those  which  are  heavier. 
The  top  of  the  letters  of  a  similar  shape  in  the  same 
font  should  be  even  with  each  other,  and  their  bottoms 
should  also  line.  For  harmony  and  beauty  no  rule  can 
be  given,  The  width  of  a  type  cannot  be  exactly  esti- 
mated, as  each  of  the  characters  in  each  font  varies 
somewhat  from  the  others.   The  original  punch  of  a 
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letter  may  be  one-ninetieth  or  one-ninety-nrat  part  of  an 
inch  in  width.  Whether  it  shall  be  the  former  or  the  lat- 
ter depends  upon  the  Individual  equation  of  the  cutter. 
He  has  some  general  rules,  but  they  will  not  cover  this 
point.  An  impression  must  be  driven  from  this  into  a 
matrix,  and  that  again  must  be  fitted  up.  Whether  this 
space  shall  be  wide  or  thin  depends  again  upon  the 
workman.  He  might  make  the  intervalat  either  side 
one  five-hundredth  or  One  four-hundredth  of  an  inch,  or 
less  or  more.  As  a  result  ten  o's  from  one  foundry 
might  he  of  the  same  width  as  nine  g's  in  one  face,  but 
In  another  one  ten  g's  would  equal  nine  a's.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  printer  g  ought  to  be  of  the  same 
thickness  as  n,  but  it  very  frequently  is  larger  and  very 
frequently  smaller.  In  a  rough  measurement  of  a  small 
pica  made  by  A.  D.  Farmer  &  Bon  m  was  twice  as  thick 
osrorf;  half  again  as  wide  as  u,  y  or  b,  and  nearly 
three  times  as  wide  as  i.  Lower  case  I  was  a  little 
thicker  than  i,  o  than  c,  n  than  u,  b  than  v,  and  g  than 
a.  Most  printers  would  assert  that  d,  b,  p,  q,  b,  g,  n, 
u,  k  and  y  are  of  the  same  size.  This  is  not  true  in  this 
font ;  fourteen  n's  would  occupy  the  same  space  as  fif- 
teen g's.  In  this  font  e  is  thicker  than  a,  f  than  s  and 
c  than  o.  Commonly  the  thickness  is  from  the  largest 
to  the  smallest,  as  follows,  beginning  with  m ;  m,  w,  p, 
k,  h,  d,  n,  u,  y,  b,  q,  g,  s,  v.  z,  a,  o,  c,  e,  s,  r,  t,  f,  j,  I, 
I.  Three  faces  wore  carefully  measured  for  this  work, 
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viz, ;  Bruce's  brevier  No,  16,  MacKellar's  brevier  No.  16, 
and  Farmer's  brevier  No,  30.  They  do  Dot  follow  tbo 
order  given  above,  nor  any  Other,  The  absolute  size  of 
each  letter,  in  thousandths  of  an  incii,  is  as  shown  on  the 
preceding  page,  The  relative  thickness  is  as  follows,  m 
being  taken  as  the  standard,  or  30 : 

RELATIVE  TIUCKHESS  OF  LISTTBRS. 
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In  the  order  of  the  alphabet  It  is : 

Bruce— 1,  m ;  3,  ffl ;  3,  ffi ;  4,  w ;  I  5,  ce ;  6,  «e ;  7,  k  ; 
8,x;  9,ff;  "10,y;  11,  h;"  13,  fl ;  13\fl;  "14,  v;  15,  n ; 
16,  g  ;  17,  d  ;  18,  T) ;"  !  19,  p  ;  30.  b  ;  31,  q  ;  33,  o  ;  23.a; 
34,  z  ;  "35,  e  ;  26,  c  ;''  37,  r  ;  |  28,  a  ;  39,  t;  30, 1 ;  31,  f  ; 

Parmer-ll,  ffl  j  3.  ffl  :  a,  m  ;  "A,  w;  5,  nj ;"  fl,  ffl  !  I  7, 
fit;  8,fl;  9,fi;  10,  X  ;  11,  n;  I  "13,  k;  13,  u;  14,h;'J  15, 
y ;  18,  d ;  "  17,  v :  18,  g  ;"  19,  p  ;  SO,  q  ;  31,  b ;  33,  a ; 
28,  o  ;  24,  c  ;  35,  z  ;  38,  e ;  j  27,  r;  28,  a ;  29,  f ;  30,  t ; 
"  31  j  r  33  i ■  33  1  " 

MkcKellar— 1,  ffi 2,  ffl ;  3,  m ;  4,  CO ;  5,  w  ;  6,  ffi ;  I  7, 
ff;  8,  k;  "9,  fl;  10,  fli"  11,  x;  IS,  y;  13,  n;  "14,  h; 
lS,d;"  «l*,v;  17,  p;"  "18lg;  19,  u;»  30,  q  ;  3l,b;  j 
23,  o  ;  38,  a;  34,  e  ;  35,  c  ;  \  "  SO,  r  ;  S7,  z  ;"  38,  s  ;  29,  t ; 
30,  f;  31, 1;  S2,i  ;  33,  j. 

The  upright  marks  indicate  the  proportion  of  thick- 
ness of  each  letter,  The  difference  between  the  thinnest 
letter  and  the  letter  m  is  divided  Into  four  parte.  This 
difference  is  a  q  In  Brace's  and  MacKellar's,  and  a  d  In 
Farmer's.  That  is,  a  4  added  to  a  j  in  the  former  and 
an  1  added  to  a  d  In  the  latter ,  will  exactly  equal  au  m. 
Divide  thiB  q_  or  d  into  four  parta  and  each  will  repre- 
sent au  addition  to  the  thickness  of  the  1  or  1.  The  let- 
ters between  quotation-marks  are  of  exactly  the  same 
thickness.  It  wUl  be  seen  from  these  examples  that 
there  is  no  rule  for  the  width  of  any  character,  but 
that  all  ace  governed  by  chance.  The  m  bears  no  used 
relation  to  w,  to  e,  to  a  or  to  d,  or  indeed  to  any  other 
character. 

That  it  maybe  seen  that  this  irregularity  does  not  ex- 
ist, because  different  foundries  have  different  standards, 
a  measurement  is  given  of  another  brevier  from  A.  D. 
Farmer  &  Sod.  It  is  their  No.  13.  It  is  a  little  thinner 
than  the  other,  but  not  uniformly  so.  Similar  discrep- 
ancies can  be  noticed  between  various  fonts  from  Mac- 
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Keliar  and  Bruce  "s  foundries,  or  in  fact  from  any  foun- 
dry in  the  United  States. 

The  measurements  are  as  follows ;  a,  S3 ;  b,  63 ;  cf  58 ; 
d,  64;  e,  30;  f,  46;  g,  63 ;  h,  66;  1,84;  1,40;  k,  58;  1, 
85  ;  m,08;  n,  64  ;  o,  5?  ;  p,  65  ;  q,  64;  r,  46  ;  a,  44  J  t,40; 
u,  66  ;  v,  63  ;  w,  90  ;  x,  64  ;  y,  65  ;  z,  63  ;  fl,  66  ;  fl,  66; 
Jf,  77 ;  ffl,  97 ;  ffl,  99.  In  this  table  the  No,  13  is  smaller 
than  the  other  by  4V  thousandths  in  a ;  Hub;  3  in  c  ; 
£  in  d;  4W  in  e ;  j£  in  f ;  4Jtf  in  g ;  1*4  in  h  :  2  in  i ;  1££ 
in  k  ;  1  in  1 ;  5J^f  in  m ;  6  iu  n  ;  1^£  in  o ;  ^  in  p ;  3^f[  in 
r ;  3  in  s ;  4  in  t ;  in  u ;  4W  in  v ;  1  in  w ;  5fyi  m  x ; 
3J£  in  y  ;  2i£  in  z  ;  6  in  fi ;  4  in  fl  ;  fl  in  fl ;  lOinffl,  and 
1  m  ffl.  The  letter  q  is  of  the  same  thickness  in  each. 

The  regular  sizes  of  type  ore  twenty-One,  as  follows : 


l,  mamtffld. 
%  Pearl 
a,  Agata 
4  Nonpareil, 
5.  MJ  lit  oil 
fl,  Brevlar. 
7.  Boctkb&Is. 
B,  Loiiff  Primer, 
9.  Small  Hca. 

10.  Pka. 

11.  Biiffllah, 


1%  Columbian. 
IS,  <ire&t  Prfmer, 
14.  Pentagon. 
lfi,  Double  Small  Plot. 
19.  Doable  Enaueb, 
17,  Doiihle  Columblaa, 
IB.  Doable  Great  Prlmur, 
IB.  DonMe  Paragon, 

50,  Herldian. 

51.  Canon, 


Besides  these  there  Is  minionette,  between  minion  and 
nonpareil.  Brilliant  is  a  size  still  smaller  than  diamond. 
Type  has  been  cast  in  Paris  as  minute  as  half  nonpareil, 
Piece-fractions  are  provided  on  such  a  body.  Music 
type  is  made  of  this  size,  and  is  then  entitled  excelsior. 
Larger  than  canon  is  four-line,  and  above  this  the  mag- 
nitudes increase  by  picas,  as  five-tine  pica,  ten-line  pica, 
or  thirty-line  pica.  Above  twelve-Mae  pica  metal  Is  rarely 
used,  tno  characters  betn£  In  wood.  In  this  material 
they  descend  to  two-line  pica.    See  WOOD-TTPB. 

Wood-type  have  been  made  as  large  as  four  feet  high, 
and  in  fact  they  are  limited  only  by  the  size  of  the  press 
on  which  they  are  printed  from.  Below  are  the  common 
names  of  type,  from  great  primer  down,  with  the  ex- 
planation* which  Hansard  has  given  of  their  origin  and 
thoir  meaning,  the  text  being  borrowed  from  hfin,  and 
tie  type  set  In  the  siiefl  described.  The  names  have  been 
changed  to  correspond  to  American  usage  and  Colum 
bian  and  brilliant  added : 

Great  primer  is  called  Ter- 
tia  in  Germany,  and  is,  there- 
for e,  one  of  the  major  sizes 
of  letter  which,  in  the  infancy 
of  the  art,  served  for  printing 
several  works  of  consider- 
ation, and  particularly  the 
Bible  5  on  which  account  it  is 
by  some  called  Bible  text. 

Columbian  has  come  up  in 
recent  times.  It  is  said  that 
Barlow's  Commbiad,  printed 
in  1807,  employed  this  type; 
but  its  regular  use  is  due  to 
George  Bruce,  who  in  1822 
found  it  necessary  to  interca- 
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late  this  size  between  great 
primer  and  English.  It  has 
been  very  little  employed. 
Even  double  brevier  display 
type  is  little  required. 

English  is  called  Mittel  by  the 
Germans,  and  St.  Augustine  by  the 
French  and  Dutch;  both  of  which 
names  might  be  productive  of  con- 
siderable argument.  The  word  mittel, 
bearing  the  same  meaning  with  mid- 
dle, tells  ua  that  the  former  sizes  of 
letter  were  seven  in  number,  of  which 
English  was  the  centre,  having  prima, 
secunda,  and  tertia  on  one  side,  and 
pica,  long  primer,  and  brevier  on  the 
other.  As  to  the  name  of  St,  Augus- 
tine, which  the  French  and  Dutch 
give  it,  it  leads  us  to  suppose  that 
the  writings  of  that  father  were  the 
first  work  which  was  done  in  letter 
of  that  size. 

Kca  is  another  letter  that  admits  of 
having  particular  notice  taken  of  it, 
on  account  of  its  being  called  Cicero 
by  the  French  and  (Germans ;  for  as 
the  preceding  srze  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  St.  Augustine,  so  has 
this  been  honored  with  that  of  Cicero, 
on  account  of  the  Epistles  of  that 
writer  having  been  first  done  in  let- 
ter of  this  size,  in  which  we  are  not 
left  to  mere  conjecture,  but  have  tra- 
dition on  our  side;  for  in  the  year 
1704  it  was  asserted  by  a  compositor, 
then  upward  of  seventy  years  of  age, 
whose  authority,  though  allowed  to 
rest  on  hearsay  evidence,  deserves 
notice,  when  we  consider  the  early 
period  the  assertion  was  made,  and 
that  no  eontracliction  has  prevented 
its  belief,  as  well  as  the  probable 
reason  why  fonts  should  be  named 
after  the  works  for  which  they  were 
first  used.  Therefore  we  have  only  to 
trace  this  relation  two  or  three  lives 


back,  and  we  shall  be  brought  to  the 
time  when  it  was  considered  an  un- 
doubted fact.  This  point  ascertained, 
why  the  pica  body  acquired  the  name 
of  Cicero,  it  may  open  a  fair  field  for 
conjecture  on  most  of  the  other  dis- 
puted bodies,  and  may  enable  those 
who  f oel  interested  in  the  controversy 
to  decide  whether  the  Germans  or  the 
French  were  the  first  who  dedicated 
the  letter  of  this  body  to  the  name 
of  Cicero  on  the  before-mentioned 
account. 

Small  pica  is  thus  named  from  its  inferi- 
ority to  pica  j  but  in  France  they  assign 
the  invention,  of  this  body  of  letter  to 
PhilosopMe;  for  which,  indeed,  they  may 
have  their  reason,  considering  that  their 
Cicero  and  Philosophie  are  of  one  and  the 
same  face ;  from  which  we  conclude  that 
small  pica  has  not  been  thought  there 
worth  cutting  with  a  face  proportionable 
to  its  body,  and  that  the  cramping  o£ 
Cicero  to  Philosophie  was  done  with  no 
other  view  than  to  get  in  upon  the  for- 
mer. This  we  venture  to  suggest,  though 
we  can  form  no  ideas  why  the  German s 
give  this  letter  the  name  of  brevier. 

Long  Primer. —  Upon  the  same  supposition, 
that  some  bodies  of  letter  toot  their  names 
from  works  on  which  they  were  first  employed, 
we  are  induced  to  believe  that  the  Germans 
gave  the  name  of  Corpus  to  this  character,  on 
account  of  their  Corpus  Juris  being;  first  done 
in  this  size,  as  it  is  still  continued  in  that  let' 
ter:  but  whether  Garmond  is  the  name  of  the 
author,  or  what  signification  else  it  bears,  we 
have  no  items  of.  In  contradistinction  to  the 
French  Gros  Romain  they  called  this  sized  let- 
tor  Petit  Romain,  conformable  to  the  distinc- 
tion that  is  made  between  great  primer  and 
long  primer  in  England. 

Bourgeois,  t)V  its  name,  seeing  to  Iiave  first  tome 
from  France.  GailUrde  a,  letter  of  the  same  body, 
but  has  the  face  of  Petit  Romain.  Two  bourgeoises 
are  equal  to  a  great  primer. 

Brevier  had  itg  hbdio  from  twine  first  nged  for  the 
breviaries,  or  Ramon  Catholic  (ihttreh  books,  which  cure 
commonly  printed  in  this  character.  It  is  also  called 
Petit  and  Jungfei'  (or  maiden  letter)  by  the  Germans, 
on  account  of  ita  Homeliness. 

Minion  is  a  liody  oj]&-half  the  size  of  English,  chleftv  in 
use  for  newspapers,  aeldom  for  bookwork.  Since  Mr,  Attn- 
ijatd  wrote  jnfnHon  has  liosii  much  employed  for  large  dic- 
tionaries and  ennyokrpiediaa,  AG-  it  is  the  smallest  legible  type. 

tToiHWm>fI, — At  thii  Introduction  of  tills  type  It  was,  of 
course,  without  a  pew  hi  comparative  sise  to  the  larger  typw 
and  still  retains  It*  character;  for  every  smaller  type  is  He- 
low  the  compass  that  any  eye  of  medium  sight  is  aula  to  read 
without  pain.  Its  body  is  exactly  lialt  pica-.  The  emulation 
to  obtain  much  matter  in  fiinaU  compa&a  has  induced,  the  out- 
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tins  Of  two  or  three  grades  smaller,  the  beauty  and  ™lue  ol 
wbfeh  may  ha.ire  produced  their  denomtcBtiune. 

Agata  In  AfflHles,  at  tuby  in  England  (lmU  small  pica),  Via,  in 
fict,  nn^n^l^  t.  nonpareil  with  ajiort  ascenders  mil  deacendei  a, 
wurtuu  &  imlwr  body,  or  BometlmeG  ft  pearl,  on  a  iate6t,  to  look 
npnni  bnt  noir  some  founders  liave  a  dlslicot  specimen  Tortile  plz*. 
Tuifl  came  <jl  to»t  lis*  bnt  Terr  latelr  been  adopted  in  ti»  type- 
founders' specimens;  but  some  years  aio  It  wastonnahj-the'wTlter 
of  1Mb  [Thomas  Corson  Hansanll  astutely  nevessiny  m  sirp  somn 
<Hstlnj[iil3lnn£  appellation  to  this  site,  as  tlie  letter-founders  Jmil 
El  Ten nlm  ODe-nli.it  pearls  of  tiro  Unites,  One  ivas  hall  email  pic*, 
andanotnw  was  kali  lomrpruuei :  tlie  mistakes  arising  from  tills  sir- 
onmstuuie  In  a  house  much  la  (.be  haull  of  using  small  true,  ocoa. 
sieved  cue  expedient  of  Inventing  a  new  name,  and  as  the  neigh- 
bouring alses  ware  called  pearl  and  diamond.  It  seemed  not  very 
Inappliobblo  to  take  tne  name  of  ruby.  In  America  It  has  always 
been  Kiuyirn  as  agata. 

PC  ill  Ujc  t^n  c  jt  ;ir*t  u>  iwnuajtl  let  regtil&r  body  I*  hiitf  lchff  primer. 
Altluu^li  it  htm  wrcBtJae*  ^pe.*^*ni  by  ruby  C&g&ta},  bfifor*  3>r irJjiiML  yet 
iyr  pbtbA  uiaWiailc*,  pwikfi*-  lijjri.  pi  Aye  t  tnx-kii,  fit,  uid  Aw  ibcH  wno  tflYft 
•BsugMgl:!  lb  nit  li  ■da^iaUr. 
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1h  n*ier*i  474  u  mlMtd  ip  wh  Bcptrita  (btutcr  w~b I cTfei 
tain  ■  DHirhE,  flue  tu  ■.  bhU,  ruMed  inl  djwBB  Bf  4t]D 

n    '  a' m  Imbt k hut  ly  th*  taatpiina ,^it, 

'   -  « E  JO*  lHeUwirlea. 


rfllukiw-gui  l«bjul!,«*ptt  tBBrlc-niii^inU  Ha  ftliuiirt iijia  S,OMt  lHcUurin. 

«k  nthrij ■  lilf ilntuvHlv. uj vulkmirlit. n nnnJniB, to hUtfu |Ibi ^ Jr^ofmifcll tra^^ul 
Mr-Henri  L"liii<"i  i-_;*'r*t7pcjkiiLJk;ll^  Jturtlil  ditmiuil ,  Wlur  li  J  uTt  ■ciniiitJ  Xi  Jtwi- 
n  wS»  bhi  IBB  OiilHi  duuiid,  IB  iBfud  i-  UBI  bdm  i  EiJ3lnr  nmt,  tL  Trnt  Ir.r "K7!  T V  CrTjto4 
•rfl  DtUnrd  la  bun  b«abli*ti[iewtBBdniEdliaBi]D&Bi  EutfCitoHl  Bit.  FiylkflAnt  n  EaBuml. 

bnjdbmt  adU  ■ » '■  ii4i|/ur  4  koj^  h  ttd  '^Tl         «MiL  by  In  art  bUjut  la  Ivhsi 
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■■1.1m  BbUbiB.  H^1Jlmit*4fc  »1»tfl»43uMT«"lll  ■ 
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All  of  the  work  done  by  early  printers  waa  on  large 
type.  Many  mechanical  difficulties  were  thua  overcome, 
especially  that  of  the  squaring  of  the  mold.  But  about 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  email  sizes  be- 
gan to  appear.  Canon,  prima,  double  pica  or  SeCUndn, 
great  pnmer  or  tortia,  English,  pica  and  lone  primer 
were  among  the  first  addition*.  In  1998  pica,  English, 
long  primer  arid  brevier  were  mentioned  as  existing  in 
Eiiffland,  and  in  nonpareil  and  two-line  letters  were 
spoken  of.  Hoxon,  in  1683,  mentioned  all  of  those 
enumerated,  48  well  as  pearl  and  small  plea,  the  latter 
of  which  he  "  accounts  it  no  great  discretion  in  a  mas* 
ter-prhiter  to  provide  for."  Before  1750  minion,  hour- 
geoia,  sroall  pica,  paragon,  two-Hue  pica,  two-line  great 
primer  and  two-line  double  pica  were  added.  Other 
types  cut  later  were  Trafalgar ,  emerald  (American  min- 
ionette),  ruby  {American  agate)  and  diamond.  In  1834 
Didot  made  a  half  nonpareil,  and  educe  1850  a  half 
brevier  has  been  cast.  In  America  the  great  primer  of 
two  hundred  years  ago,  which  was  a  double  brevier,  is 
called  Columbian,  great  primer  itself  being  a  double 
bourgeois ;  paragon  h&s  gone  out  of  use  in  England  ; 
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double  pkft  has  been  divided  into  two  sizes  in  England, 
these  being  denominated  double  pica  and  two-line  pica, 
but  here  double  small  pica  and  double  pica ;  double 
Columbian  and  double  paragon  are  to  be  found,  as  well 
as  meridian,  which  is  four  lines  of  small  pica,  French 
canon  la  here  called  canon  simply.  Above  these,  type 
are  denominated  five,  six  eight  or  as  many  lines  of 
pica  as  may  be  needful.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
point  system  thrco-line  nonpareil  and  five-line  nonpareil 
fiave  come  into  use,  the  former  being  n  little  larger  than 
great  primer  and  the  latter  about  double  Columbian. 
There  are  several  minute  sizes  of  Music  TYPB  (which 
see).  In  the  United  States  Columbian,  agate  and  meri- 
dian date  from  1833. 
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Many  of  the  explanation*  given  of  the  names  of  types 
which  have  appeared  in  ifoion,  Smith,  Slower  and 
Hansard  do  not  appear  to  stand  examinatloq.  Why  one 
is  called  great  primer  and  another  long  primer  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell.  English  was  thus  named  on  account  of 
England,  and  Columbian  in  memory  of  the  discoverer. 
Small  pica  is  a  diminutive  of  pica.  Paragon  (a  pat- 
tern), minion  (a  darling),  and  nonpareil  (none  such)  have 
an  obvious  derivation,  as  have  those  which  derive  their 
names  from  gems,  as  brilliant,  pearl,  agate,  diamond  and 
ruby.  Bourgeois  comes  from  the  city  of  Bourges,  and 
not  from  bourgeois — a  citizen. 

From  Talbot  Batnes  Reed's  Interesting  work  on  the 
History  of  British  Type- Founding  we  copy  on  the  nest 
page  the  following  tabic  giving  the  names  of  the  types 
m  six  languages.  In  some  particulars  it  varies  from 
those  stated  elsewhere  in  this  book,  and  the  names  em- 
ployed in  English  are  British  names. 

The  relation  of  sizes  in  types  has  often  been  compared 
with  the  musical  scale.  Like  that,  it  has  half  degrees, 
and  it  is  of  the  unequal  temperament.  Beginning  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale,  there  is  a  whole  note,  then  three 
ascending  by  half  notes,  then  a  whole  note,  then  a  half 
note  and  finally  a  whole  note,  which  doubles  the  magni- 
tude, ns  the  octave  doubles  the  number  of  vibrations  of 
a  string.   The  point  system  rises  by  equal  intervals. 

The  number  of  sorts  originally  cast  were  few.  In  the 
first  Roman  cut  by  Jen  son  there  were  only  seventy- 
three  sorts.  Twenty-three  of  these  were  capitals,  J,  U 
and  W  not  then  being  in  use.  The  lower-case  alphabet 
is  the  same,  except  that  the  u  is  substituted  for  the  v, 
and  in  addition  there  are  the  long  f  and  the  diphthongs 
te  and  02.  There  are  fifteen  contractions,  six  double 
letters  and  three  points — a  period,  a  colon  and  an  inter- 
rogation. Other  characters  were  slowly  added.  Italic 
began  to  be  used  in  1501,  and  was  Introduced  into  Eng- 
land in  1534.  In  Moxon's  case  of  1088  there  is  no  (E,  |, 
T  [,  (,  I,  nor  arc  there  any  small  capitals.  The  num- 
jt  of  sorts  now  in  a  complete  font  is  very  great.  There 
are  the  Rom  Em  capitals,  small  capitals,  lower  case, 
points,  figures  and  accented  letters,  and  the  same  in 
Italic,  besides  reference  marks  used  by  both. 

Types  are  divided  into  three  classes — ascending,  de- 
scending and  small  letters.  The  ascending  letters  are 
those  which  rise  to  the  top  of  the  body,  like  all  of  the 
capitals,  and  b,  d,  f,  h,  1,  k,  1,  t,  the  last  not  reaching  as 
mgh  as  the  others }  the  descending  letters  comprise  cap- 
ital Q and  g,  j,  p,  q,  y,  and  the  small 

 letters  embrace  a,  e,  e,  m,  n,  o,  t,  s, 

u,  v,  w,  x,  z.  The  small  letters  are 
much  more  used  than  the  other  two 
kinds,  the  ascending  letters  come 
next  and  the  descenders  last,  The 
descenders  are  sometimea  so  infre- 
quent in  actual  composition  that  one 
will  not  occur  in  thirty  or  forty  let- 
ters. The  small  letter  ts  now  gener- 
ally so  made  that  it  occupies  eleven- 
twentieths  of  the  whole  dimensions 
up  and  down.  The  ascending  letters 
should  rise  four-twentieths  above  the 
top  of  the  small  letters,  and  the  de- 
scending letters  fall  four-twentieths  below  the  bottom 
of  them.  This  would  cause  each  of  these  two  classes  to 
occupy  fifteen-twentieths  of  the  whole  body.  As  type- 
founding  is  now  practiced,  however,  the  faces  of  the 
email  letters  are  often  larger,  being  occasionally  as  large 
as  five -ninths  or  even  as  four-sevenths.  In  the  hitter  case 
the  descenders  are  made  very  brief.  The  scale  would 
then  be  about  a  twenty-eighth  above  and  below  each 
for  bearing,  four  parts  for  the  descender,  six  for  the 
ascender  and  sixteen  for  the  small  letters. 

Types  are  known  as  thick  or  fat  when  wide,  and  nar- 
row, thin  or  lean  when  the  reverse.  They  are  more  than 
height  to  paper  when  longer  than  usual,  and  less  than 
height  to  paper  when  shorter  than  is  customary.  They 
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are  called  on^nkk,  two-nick,  and  so  on,  to  distinguish 
Hern  from  other  types  of  the  same  body,  and  they  are 
copperfaced  or  barefaced  when  copper  has  or  has  not 
been  deposited  "by  the  galvanic  process  upon  them, 
Tbey  are  also  distinguished  as  large  face,  medium  face 
and  small  face. 
New  type  has,  or  should  have  all  of  its  fine  l!ae*t  cora- 

fllete.  After  being  exposed  to  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
mpressions  its  beauty  has  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  departed  ;  and  after  a 
hundred  thousand  impressions  have 
been  taken  it  is  old  type.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, care  having  been  taken,  a 
font  nay  Stand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  Impressions.  On  _  newspa- 
pers from  twice  to  three  times  this 
number  has  been  attained,  but  the  last 
impressions  were  very  poor,  and  it 
should  be  noted  that  tho  whole  of  a 
font  never  is  on  a  press  at  the  same  time,  An  ordinary 
double  medium  newspaper,  with  two  forms  of  two  pages 
each,  will  only  have  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  on 
the  press  at  once,  yet  the  font  will  certainly  contain  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  may  have  three  times  that  quan- 
tity. Good  book  offices  usually  employ  their  newest 
type  in  olectrotyplng,  As  soon  as  the  bloom  is  taken 
off  it  is  used  for  letterpress  work. 

Self-spacing  type  is  type  which  is  so  made  that  every 
character  is  of  a  certain  determinate  width,  being  a  frac- 
tion of  a  pica  em.  It  is  the  invention  of  Lion  B,  Benton 
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any  difficulty,  such  as  a  good  compositor  often  experi- 
ences in  other  type,  in  getting  a  line  exactly  Just  Wed,  it 
being  perhaps  coo  loose  for  a  thick  space  in  one  place 
and  too  tight  for  an  en  quadrat.  The  objections  to  this 
plan  arc  that  dirt  increases  the  size  of  all  types  and 
abrasion  lessens  it.  Were  the  stick  to  be  set  exactly  to 
a  certain  number  of  units  at  the  beginning  of  a  year,  it 
is  not  certain  that  it  would  contain  just  the  same  num- 
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ber  at  the  end.  It  might  be  more  and  it  might  be  loss. 
A  more  serious  objection  is  that  certain  letters  must  bo 
cramped  to  enter  certain  sizes  and  that  others  must 
be  spread  out  unduly  in  order  to  fill  other  widths.  In 
the  nonpareil  the  c,  e,  r,  s  and  t  are  made  of  the  thick- 
ness of  an  en,  because  the  next  size  smaller  is  too  small, 
and  in  the  four-unit  letters  several  are  included  which 
should  be  on  a  smaller  body  to  match  a  perfect  face. 
This  distortion  of  the  cliaractors  is  seemingly  necessary 
when  all  lower-case  letters  are  upon  five  bodies.  As 
appears  from  the  preceding  tables,  there  are  about 
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English. 


French  Canon  .  ,  . 
Four-Line  Small  Finn 
Utmble  Gifwrt  Primer 
Double  English  .  ,  , 
Double  Plea  .... 
Double  Small  Pica  . 


Great  primer1 
Colombian  . 
English .  .  . 
Pice  ,  .  .  , 
Small  Pica  . 
Lang  Primer , 
Bouraeoli .  . 
Brevier .  .  . 
Minion  .  .  . 
Nonpareil .  , 

FSatl  ,  ,  . 
Diamond  .  , 


Frenob. 


Double  Canon 
Gro8  Canon  . 
Tilwegfete  . 
Petit  canon  - 
Palestine  <  > 
Gxos  Par&ngon 

Petit  Paran  ("on 
<jJros  B&m&lii . 
Gros Texte 
St.  Augustfn 
Cloero   .  . 
Philosophic 
Petit  Domain 
Qaillarde  . 
Petit  Text* 
Mlgnottoe  . 
NonpweLUe 
i  PariBlenne  or  S#- 
t   dan  Perls 

Dl&mant  , 


flw  >iwti, 


Kleine  Mfesal 
Grolbe  Canon 
HMne  Canon 
no^piji  ulttel 
Soman ,  .  ,  . 
Text  or  seemnJa. 


Paiwifron  .  .  .  . 
Teofttft  ..... 
Grabs  ulttJjl  .  . 
Kleine  Mltwl  .  . 
Cloero  .  ,  ,  ,  , 
Brevier .  ,  L  .  , 
Corpus  or  Ctarnioiid, 
(Borefe)  .  -  .  . 
Petit,  or  Jungfer  , 
Colonel  .... 
Notpareflle  .  .  . 

perl  


Stamsnt 


Dmeii, 


Parys  Kanon  .  . 
Groote£anon  .  . 

Eanon  

Pnbbekle  Aumjatyn 
Dubbelde  Sled  Lfann 
Dnbbelde  Descendtaan 

(or  Asaendonloa). 
Parangon  .... 
Test  


Au£uAtyn 
Medta&n  . 


Deseeudiaan  „  .  . 

fiamnoud   

Ba*g«ols  oi'  GaJJsrt  - 
Brevier  .  .  ,  ,  , 
Colonel  .  .  .  .  . 
Nonpars! .  .   .  ,  . 


Robljn 
I  Diamond 


Italian. 


Reale  .... 
Cerate  .  .  . 
Canone  .  .  . 
Sopraoanonclno 
CanoDcIno  .  . 
Aacendonlca  . 

Parangona  .  . 
Testo  .... 
Sopraallyki  .  . 
Silvio  .... 
Lettura  .  .  . 
(FiloSofla)  .  . 
Qttramone  .  . 
Qaramonoiao  . 
Testlno  .  .  , 
Mlpnona .  .  , 
tf[jnipari£li&  . 

Parmlftlanlna  . 


Spanish. 


Canon  Grande. 

Canon. 

Petioanon. 


Mlsul. 

Parangona, 
Teatto. 

Atanasris. 
Lsetura. 


Entredoa. 

Brevlarlo. 

GloSllla. 

Tfomnaroll. 


of  Milwaukee.  He  claims  that  It  enables  all  matter  to 
be  justified  more  quickly  than  it  can  be  done  by  the  old 
system,  and  that  in  correcting  one  letter  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  another  with  much  less  difficulty.  In  nonpareil 
the  hair  spaces  are  a  sixth  of!  an  em ;  spaces  and  f,  i,  j 
and  1  are  upon  a  third  Of  an  em ;  the  en  takes  a  quadrat 
and  twenty-two  other  letters ;  tho  double-thick  space 
that  size  of  space  and  sixty-one  other  letters ;  five-sizths 
of  an  em,  twenty-four  letters  ;  an  em,  twenty-two  let- 
ters ;w,-fl  and  CE  are  upon  bodies  seven  points  wide ; 
and  the  two-em  dash,  two-em  quadrat  and  right  and 
left  hand  flsta  upon  two-em  bodies,  In  all,  Roman  and 
Italic,  there  are  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  Characters, 
each  of  which  is  two,  three,  four,  nve,  six,  seven  or 
twelve  times  the  thickness  of  the  hair  space,  or  point 
space.  When  the  stick.  Is  set  it  is  set  to  so  many  units, 
or  ems  and  units ;  consequently  there  never  should  be 


twelve  si&cs  to  lower-case  letters.  To  reduce  them  to 
five,  or  ovon  to  eight,  would  necessitate  much  compres- 
sion of  some  and  expansion  of  others.  Could  tins  he 
done  and  the  beauty  and  characteristic  features  of  each 
letter  be  preserved  ?  See  On  this  subject  generally 
Sizes  o?  Type,  Stamdabds  OP  TlPE  andTTFB-FouND- 

IKG. 

Typo-Caoeo.— The  receptacles  into  which  type  is 
laid  for  composing.   Sec  Case. 

Type-Founding. —The  art  of  casting  type.  The 
principle  involved  is  the  same  as  in  a  bullet  mold.  A 
hollow  is  filled  with  molted  metal  and  the  mold,  which 
is  in  several  pieces,  is  tlion  opened  and  the  bullet  or 
type  drops  out,  having  been  solidified  in  a  very  brief 
space  of  time.  The  shape  of  the  product  is  of  course 
different,  and  the  type  has  upon  its  end  a  character  in 
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relief,  to  which  ink  and  paper  are  afterwards  applied, 
The  mold,  too,  is  much  more  exact.  The  first  found  era 
lad  no  common  standard  of  height,  thickness  or  other 
magnitude,  and  conseonently  the  shape  of  the  letters 
cut  and  cast  by  them  differed  very  widely.  It  is  easy  in 
an  old  book  to  identify  the  type  there  used  as  having 
been  employed  in  another  book,  and  to  state  in  what 
prlnting-cfSoo  the  work  was  prepared,  To  some  extent 
the  productions  of  two  of  the  present  foundries  can  still 
be  told  apart  from  all  others,  as  there  are  differences 
which  serve  to  mark  them.  The  printers  of  the  cradle 
age  generally  east  their  own  type  and  made  their  own 
punches.  The  latter  were  probably  of  brass  or  copper, 
and  the  matrices  of  lead.  In  the  Enschede"  foundry,  in 
Haarlem,  are  leaden  matrices,  said  to  be  derived  from 
punches  of  copper.  They  are  now  over  four  hundred 
years  old.  The  metal  cast  into  them  only  touched  them 
at  the  end  of  each  type  and  was  chilled  aa  soon  as  it 
touched  the  leaden  plate,  leaving  this  intact.  They 
were  also  obliged  to  make  their  own  ink  and  construct 
their  own  presses,  Type-founding  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  of  tho  typographic  processes  which  separated 
from  the  others  and  was  carried  on  aa  a  separate  trade. 
Prior  to  this  a  printer  was  obliged  to  cut  his  own 
punches,  fit  up  bis  matrices  and  do  his  own  casting. 
It  is  true  the  number  of  characters  employed  with  a  cer- 
tain size  was  small,  not  much  exceeding  one  hundred ; 
the  type  was  large,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  so 
great  an  accuracy  as  was  afterwards  requisite,  and  few 
faces  were  necossary.  Many  printing-offices  of  the  six- 
teenth century  had  only  four  or  five  sizes  of  type.  The 
quantity  required  was  also  small.  Enough  for  two 
quarto  pages  would  do,  if  there  were  no  mere,  and  three 
or  four  eases  full  of  type  were  amply  sufficient.  A 
printer  could  sometimes  buy  the  stock  of  another  who 
was  declining  business ;  he  might  Induce  a  friend  in 
another  town  to  cast  letter  for  him,  and  he  could  take 
some  comparatively  new  characters  of  an  old  font,  touch 
them  up  with  a  graver  and  employ  them  aa  punches  for 
a  new  casting.  Caston  did  this.  Some  of  the  irregu- 
larity of  old  faces  can  thus  be  accounted  for,  as  the 
letters,  after  being  touched  up,  would  give  a  duplicate, 
although  slightly  different  from  the  original  characters. 
It  is  apparent  that  there  must  have  been  perfect  quad- 
rature of  the  bodies  from  the  first.  The  types  do  not 
lean  either  backward  or  forward. 

Type-founding  in  Great  Britain,  from  which  America 
derived  her  art,  was  practiced  by  Caston,  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  and  hy  nearly  all  of  their  successors  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  These  men  were  essentially  printers,  and 
type-founding  was  entered  into  only  incidentally,  as 
there  was  no  other  way  to  obtain  letter.  These  first 
faces  were  in  black-letter.  Pynson  introduced  Roman 
in  1S18.  The  next  year  'Wynkyn  de  Worde  cut  some 
Greek  letters  in  wood,  and  in  1534  cast  some  in  movable 
types.  After  1520  many  English  books  were  printed  in 
Boman^which  began  to  gain  the  ascendancy  after  about 
1580,  The  printers  and  letter-founders  added  foreign 
and  dead  languages  from  time  to  time,  but  no  mention 
of  a  type-founder,  as  such,  occurs  until  1587,  when  the 
Stationers'  Company  ordered  Richard  Sympson,  letter- 
founder,  not  to  cast  any  characters  without  giving  notice 
to  the  company.  In  1637  the  Star  Chamber  decreed  that 
John  Grismand,  Thomas  Wright,  Arthur  Nichols  and 
Alexander  Fifield  alone  should  possess  the  right  of  cast- 
ing, except  at  the  Universities.  Oxford  had  a  foundry 
at  about  this  time.  Joseph  Moxon  hegan  in  1659,  and 
several  yeais  later  wrote  a  book,  in  which  he  explained 
the  methods  of  type-founders  and  printers.  Other 
founders  Succeeded  him,  but  none  possessed  the  secret 
of  beauty,  nor  were  their  types  to  be  compared  with 
those  manufactured  on  the  Continent.  All  of  these 
minor  foundries  were  acquired  in  the  course  of  time  by 
Thomas  and  John  James,  the  former  of  whom  began 
business  in  1710  and  died  in  1736.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  John  James,  who  continued  until  1172,  In 
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this  foundry,  towards  its  end,  were  consolidated  fifteen 
other  foundries.  With  the  death  of  the  younger  James 
in  the  year  last  mentioned  the  business  practically  came 
to  an  end. 

Type  varied  in  height  at  the  beginning  from  three- 
quarters  of  ax.  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  It  had  no 
nick  aud  its  face  had  a  long  shoulder  below.  Some  typo 
cast  In  the  fifteenth  century  was  lately  taken  from  the 
bed  of  the  Badue  in  France  and  is  herewith  shown.  It 
perfectly  agrees  with  a  thin  letter  found  in  a  book 
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printed  in  Germany  which  was  smashed  upon  the  top 
of  a  page  and  remained  there  imbedded.  An  impres- 
sion taken  from  the  form  while  this  condition  lasted  is 
still  preserved  and  gives  its  witness  as  to  the  shape  of 
letters  four  hundred  years  ago. 

English  type-founding  began  to  he  better  executed  hi 
1730.  In  that  year  William  Caslon,  who  had  been  an 
engraver  of  gun  locks  and  barrels,  was  induced  by  John 
Watts,  an  excellent  printer,  to  embark  in  letter-cutting. 
His  success  was  remarkable.  By  1780  he  had  eclipsed 
most  of  his  competitors.  None  of  his  successors,  in  Eng- 
land or  America,  have  surpassed  him  and  his  family. 
Their  types  were  truly  proportioned,  harmonized  well 
with  each  other  and  worked  well  on  press,  After  Caslon 
was  known  English  printing-offices  ceased  to  purchase 
type  tn  Holland!  which  they  had  before  been  obliged  to 
do.  His  son,  William  Caslon,  joined  the  foundry  in 
1733,  and  William  Caslon  the  {bird,  grandson  of  the 
original  founder,  took  charge  in  1778.  The  foundry 
under  all  three  did  most  excellent  work.  Other  found- 
ers of  eminence  were  Baskerville,  Wilson,  Cottrell,  the 
Frys,  Jackson,  Martin  and  Figging.  The  high  reputa- 
tion which  English  founders  had  secured  was  preserved 
by  them.  William  Miller,  who  began  in  1309  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  later  associated  with  himself  a  partner  under 
the  style  of  Miller  &  Richard,  soon  established  a  high 
reputation,  At  present  their  foundry  Is  the  largest  in 
the  English-speaking  world.  British  foundries  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  number  of  Oriental  and  other  foreign 
types  which  are  cast.  In  comparison  with  American 
establishments  they  havo  very  few  fancy  faces,  nor  do 
they  make  so  constant  an  effort  to  supply  novelties. 

American  type-founding  began  in  1798  in  Boston,  A 
printer  named  Mitchelson,  from  Scotland,  attempted  to 
set  up  a  foundry  there,  bnt  did  not  succeed.  Abel  Buel 
of  Killing  worth,  Conn.,  who  was  a  skillful  jeweler  and 
goldsmith,  began  a  foundry  without  any  other  aid  than 
his  own  ingenuity.  Tills  was  in  1763,  In  the  course  of 
a  few  years  he  completed  several  fonts  of  long  primer, 
which  were  made  use  of.  The  war  stopped  his  work, 
The  first  regular  foundry  was  established  at  German- 
town,  Fa.,  in  1773,  by  Christopher  Sauer,  the  second  of 
that  name.  The  implements  woro  imported  from  Ger- 
many. Bauer's  oblect  was  to  cast  enough  pica  types  for 
a  quarto  edition  or  a  German  Bible,  and  to  have  enough 
material  to  keep  the  whole  work  standing.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Justus  Fox,  one  of  his  workmen  and  a 
very  ingenious  man.  This  foundry  was  sold  after  Fox's 
death,  and  was  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  it  was  con- 
tinued as  late  aa  1817.  Another  foundry  was  begun  in 
Germantown  In  1773  or  1774  by  Jacob  Bay,  a  natural 
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mechanic  of  great  skill.  He  continued  in  typo-making 
in  Gennantown  until  178B,  when  lie  removed  bJa  foun- 
dry to  another  part  of  Philadelphia,  It  was  finally  sold 
to  Francis  Bailey,  a  printer,  who  continued  the  making 
of  types,  but  used  them  himself.  Dr.  Franklin  placed 
his  grandson,  Benjamin  Franklin  Baohe,  for  a  timo  in  a 
type-foundry  in  Paris  so  that  he  might  learn  tho  art- 
At  tho  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  he  purchased  of 
P.  B.  Foumier  the  materials  of  fin  old  foundry,  and 
Bache  began  business  with  it  hi  Philadelphia.  This  en- 
terprise was  not  successful,  and  Hache  afterwards  became 
a  printer  and  publisher.  John  Baine,  a  type-founder  of 
Edinburgh,  Bent  his  grandson  to  Philadelphf&in  1780,  and 
after  1787  went  there  himself.  They  were  good  work- 
men and  had  full  employment,  John  Baine  died  in 
1790,  and  his  grandson  relinquished  the  business  soon 
after.  The  flist  foundry  in  New  York  was  that  of 
Adam  Gerard  Mappa  of  Amsterdam,  in  Holland,  who 
was  a  letter-founder  there,  having  succeeded  Yoskens 
&  Clerk.  The  year  when  he  came  to  America  is  not 
exactly  known,  but  he  was  in  business  in  New  York  in 
1783.  He  entered  the  employment  of  Binny  &  Bonaldson 
when  they  established  their  foundry  at  Philadelphia  in 
1796,  but  subsequently  became  employed;  by  the  Holland 
Land  Company  m  tho  State  of  New  York. 

Tho  first  foundry  Which  lasted  for  many  years  was 
that  lust  mentioned.  Tho  owners  were  Archibald  Binny 
and  James  Ronaldson.   They  acquired  in  a  short  time 


tho  principal  in  1S36  the  business  was  conducted  under 
various  titles  until  about  1869,  when  it  became  Farmer, 
Little  &  Co.  Andrew  Little  and  John  Bentley  retired 
two  years  ago,  and  the  Arm  became  A.  D.  Fanner  &  Bon, 
Aaron  D.  Farmer  and  William  W.  Farmer,  with  several 
heads  of  department*.,  forming  tho  now  company.  The 
firm  of  D.  &  Gt.  Bruce  Was  dissolved  in  1834,  when  David 
Bruce  retired  to  a  farm  in  New  Jersey.  His  brother, 
George,  then  devised  the  uniform  progression  of  type 
sizes  bo  long  cast  by  that  foundry,  and  with  various  part- 
ners continued  the  business  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1866.  His  partners,  however,  were  really  so  only  in 
name,  as  in  force  of  character  and  In  money  invested  his 
was  the  predominant  weight.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  David  Wolfe  Bruee,  James  Conner  was  a  successful 
founder  of  New  York,  his  business  since  his  death  hav- 
ing been  carried  on  by  his  children  ond  grandchildren. 

The  Boston  foundries  were  tho  Boston  Typo  Foundry, 
lately  owned  by  Schraubstfldter  *  St.  John,  and  the 
Dickinson  Type  Foundry,  The  former  began  in  1816 
and  the  latter  In  1639.  Both  are  now  parts  of  the 
American  Type-Founders  Association,  EUhu  White 
began  a  foundry  In  Cincinnati,  and  his  successors  one 
in  Chicago,  Other  foundries  were  begun  tn  St.  Louis, 
Albany,  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  Louisville  and 
Cleveland,  and  additional  ones  in  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston.  TMany  notable 
names  are  to  be  found  among  those  who  practiced  type- 
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what  was  left  of  the  various  foundries  of  Baine,  Bay, 
Franklin  and  Mftppa,  and  by  diligence  soon  amassed  a 
fortune.  They  had  no  competitors.  The  pica  upon 
Founder's  basis  was  adopted  by  them,  theyhavlng  come 
into  possession  of  it  through  the  favor  of  Duane,  This 
is  the  pica  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  American 
point  system.  In  1804  EHhu  White  began  making  type 
in  Hartford,  in  1810  removing  to  New  York.  D.  &  Q. 
Bruce,  two  Scotch,  printers  ofNew  York,  in  ISIS  began 
stereotyping.  Neither  Binny  &  Bonaldson  nor  White 
would  eel)  them  type  with  square  shoulders,  which  was 
necessary  for  the  new  art.  as  they  believed  that  stereo- 
typing would  diminish  the  demand  for  type,  and  the 
Bnices  were  forced  to  begin  letter-casting,  so  that  they 
might  have  the  proper  type  to  use.  So  successful  Were 
they  that  in  1818  they  disposed  of  their  printing  office, 
and  not  long  after  of  their  stereotyping  outfit.  The  three 
establishments  thus  begun  are  still  in  existence.  Binny 
&  Iton&ldson  were  succeeded  by  Richard  Bonaldson, 
and  he  was  followed  in  18SS  by  Lawrence  Johnson  and 
George  F.  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  retired  before  1845,  when 
Mr,  Johnson  associated  with  himself  Thomas  MacKel- 
lar,  John  F.  Smith  and  Richard  Smith.  Other  partners 
have  since  been  admitted.  Tho  firm  name,  which  lad 
been  L,  Johnson  &  Co.,  changed  on  the  death  of  the 
bead  in  i860  to  MacKellar,  Smiths  &  Jordan,  and  inter 
it  was  incorporated.  It  has  now  been  swallowed  up  by 
the  American  Type-Founders'  Association.  Elihu  White 
took  his  brother  into  partnership,  but  after  the  death  of 


founding  or  are  now  engaged  *n  it,  as  Hagar,  Lothian, 
Ryan,  Balton,  Allison,  Collins,  Berth,  Wells,  Phelps, 
Marder,  Benton,  Phinney,  Rounds,  the  junior  Cc-nners, 
McLeester,  Lindsay  and  Lyman.  Much  progress  was 
made  in  the  art,  new  procedures  had  been  introduced 
and  the  quantity  of  type  sold  had  largely  increased.  In 
1885  there  was  a  uniform  scale  of  prices,  but  several 
firms  covertly  gave  large  discounts.  A  Chicago  firm 
growing  angry,  the  list  price  was  sharply  cut  and  all  of 
the  various  houses  throughout  the  country  were  soon  at 
war.  Discounts  were  made  of  80,  40  and  GO  per  cent., 
and  even  larger  when  necessary,  While  this  contest 
was  going  on  many  attempts  were  made  to  compromise 
or  bring  about  a  truce,  finally  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  a  gigantic  trust  or  monopoly,  in  which  two  of  the 
large  houses  in  Boston,  one  In  New  York,  one  in  Phila- 
delphia, two  in  Cincinnati,  one  in  St.  Louis  and  one  in 
Chicago  joined,  together  with  a  dozen  smaller  establish- 
ments. These  were  bought  out  by  a  company  known 
as  the  American  Type-Founders'  Association,  and  were 
paid  for  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  stock,  but  at  ex- 
tremely high  prices.  Outside  of  this  combination  there 
are  two  large  houses  in  Jfew  York  and  one  in  Chicago, 
with  a  dozen  Smaller  foundries.  Prices  for  type  are 
now  the  lowest  ever  known  in  the  United  States.  The 
last  figures  shown  aboine  are  not  the  bottom  prices,  but 
arc  subject  to  still  further  discounts,  which  fluctuate 
with  the  individuals.  Some  firms  are  selling  by  the  list 
prices  of  1685,  with  a  large  discount,  and  others  by  the 
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Type-Founders'  Association  prices  of  1893,  with  or  'with- 
out a  discount, 

In  Germany  there  ore  many  large  type -foundries,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  American  founders  Uaye  been  obliged 
to  draw  on  Germany  for  a  snpply  of  skilled  workmen. 
Theore  are  many  excellent  founders  also  in  France.  In 
Italy  and  Holland  there  are  Several  foundries,  hut  there 
are  few  in  the  remainder  of  Europe,  except  in  Great 
Britain,  There  are  none  in  South  America,  and  it  la 
believed  none  in  Ada,  except  some  of  limited  capacity 
attached  to  missions,  Neither  are  there  any  in  Africa, 
The  first  step  in  type-making  is  the  preparation  of  a 
punch.  This  is  a  type  in  steel ;  it  must  be  in  that 
metal,  for  it  is  only  used  to  be  driven  into 
a  copper  plate,  and  it  must  be  perfect  in 
face,  for  the  cast  reproductions  imitate  it 
faithfully.  The  'workman  receives  his 
idea  from  a  rough  drawing  of  the  master 
founder,  or  from  examination  of  a  speci- 
men, which  he  is  told  to  imitate  with  or 
without  changes.  Usually  speaking,  if  it 
13  a  new  series,  the  letters  ore  first  cut 
upon  long  primer  or  pica,  and  then  others 
arc  made  above  and  below.  Ono  American 
founder,  however,  prefers  brevier.  The 
letter  m  is  first  taken.  In  this  the  thick- 
ness of  the  main  strokes  and  their  distance 
apart  are  first  considered.  There  are  three 
upright  strokes,  as  m  I,  and  they  are  con- 
nected at  the  top.  Iftlw  face  is  to  bo  a  heavy 
One,  these  upright  lines  are  made  slightly 
thicker ;  if  the  face  to  be  large,  the 
strokes  are  longer ;  if  it  is  to  be  open,  they 
i-liji  ™.  are  made  farther  apart.  The  differences  be- 
tween them  are  very  slight,  A  body  mark 
which  is  one-fifth  in  thickness  of  the  whole  height  of  an 
em  will  give  an  entirely  different  appearance  to  a  letter 
from  that  which  is  two-elevenths  or  two-ninths.  In  a 
light  book  face  the  three  body  marks  of  an  em  are  only 
equal  in  thickness  to  one-third  of  the  face ;  consequently 
the  space  between  the  first  two  legs  ana  between  the 
second  and  last  leg  is  wider  than  two  body  marks.  It 
might  be  increased  to  throe  times  this  measure,  or  even 
more.  The  letter  from  which  this  measurement  is  taken 
belongs  to  the  classic  book  faces  of  half  a  century  ago, 
and  It  is  Only  half  as  high  us  it  is  wide,  but  it  is  not 
infrequent  to  see  a  face  resembling  that  referred  to  in 
thickness  Of  body  mark  and  width,  but  from  one-tenth  to 
one-third  higher.  All  of  theso  points  must  be  considered. 
The  form  of  the  serif  must  also  be  considered.  The 
serifs  may  be  flat,  stubby  or  bracketed.  The  centre  of 
the  letter  m  is  hollowed  out  or  marked  out  by  counter- 
punches.   The  little  steel  bar,  somewhat  longer  than  a 


type,  Is  held  in  a  vice,  the  face  above.  A  hardened  steel 
tool,  having  a  shape  like  the  inside  of  this,  id  placed  in 
position  over  it  and  is  driven  in  by  a  hammer.  The  re- 
cipient is  soft  steel  and  receives  the  impression  easily. 
It  is  then  hardened.  The  punch  then  looks  like  the 
engraving  annexed.  It  is  easier  to  drive  in  the  tool  than 
to  cut  out  those  parte  which  should  be  left  hollow,  but 
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the  marks  may  require  to  be  enlarged  and  deepened. 
The  slopes  also  may  not  be  accurate.  The  remainder  of 
the  engraving  of  the  letter  is  accomplished  by  gouges, 
chisels  and  files,  minute  callipers  and  measures  being 
employed  to  test  the  progress  of  the  work.  As  the  let- 
ter is  in  progress  a  proof  is  taken  frequently  by  holding 
the  bar  over  a  candle,  or  anything  which  yields  smoke, 
and  then  pressing  it  upon  a  piece  of  paper.  When  the 
m  is  completed  and  apparently  perfect  an  H  is  begun. 
In  this  the  body  marks  are  about  one-half  thicker,  and 
the  serifs  are  larger  and  deeper.  The  counter-punch  is 
again  employed,  and  the  other  tools  as  before.  Each 
letter  must  have  a  little  space  above  and  a  little  below, 
as  well  as  space  at  the  sides. 
These  spaces  are  provided  by  the 
titter,  and  the  punch-cutter  need 
not  be  concerned  about  them ;  hut 
he  may  receive  Instructions  to  have 
tall  ascenders  and  descenders,  or  to 
have  short  Ones.  In  this  case  each 
letter  has  new  proportions.  Much 
is  done  by  the  cyo.  The  thickness 
of  stroke  after  the  first  letters  have 
been  begun  is  invariable,  and  so  is 
the  height  and  depth  of  each  class 
of  characters,  but  minute  differ- 
ences  may  exist  between  other  letters.  After  a  few  char- 
acters have  been  executed  a  careful  proof  Is  taken,  show- 
ing each  of  them  side  by  side.  An  examination  then  may 
show  that  there  is  a  lack  of  harmony,  or  that  the  face  is 
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going  to  be  too  thick  or  too  thin .  In  this  case  some  must 
be  reen  grayed.  The  deformed  letters  are  g,  a  and  S. 
Little  is  expected  of  them.  The  o  and  other  round  letters 
must  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  square  letters.  Other- 
wise they  would  appear  to  be  smaller,  the  eye  being  de- 
ceived. Script  is  very  difficult  to  cut,  as  the  curves  of  one 
letter  must  exactly  join  those  of  another.  Roman  is  next 
in  point  of  difficulty,  It  is  understood  in  type  foundries 
that  the  cutting  of  two  letters  a  day  is  a  fair  amount  of 
labor  for  one  man.  It  is  usual  for  founders,  when  they 
cut  a  new  face,  to  utilise  as  many  of  their  existing  char- 
acters as  possible.  Thus  one  foundry  having  twenty 
kinds  of  long  primer  Roman  will  not  have  more  than 
eight  kinds  of  small  capitals  of  the  same  size.  Refer- 
ence marks,  figures  and  accented  letters  are  thus  econ- 
omized whenever  possible. 

Displayed  letters  are  often  suggested  to  the  type- 
founder by  sign  painters  and  engravers.  These  are 
hardly  ever  correctly  drawn  for  Jif!  purpose,  out  they 
supply  hints.  Most  ordinary  fancy  faces  can  be  executed 
more  quickly  than  Roman,  for  they  are  not  submitted  to 
so  close  a  criticism.  They  need  not  line  SO  well  nor  be  so 
accurate  as  to  shape.  Many  faces  are  now  cut  in  such  a 
way  that  the  bottom  of  the  letters  for  a  number  of  staes 
will  line  together,  as  on  the  next  page. 
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Extra,  letters  will  always  be  cut  for  their  customers 
by  type-founders  at  prices  varying  from,  three  to  six 
dollars  apiece, 

Punch-cutting  is  now  executed  also  by  machinery,  the 
apparatus  being  the  invention  of  L,  B.  Benton,  A  model 
being  drawn  in  lead  pencil  or  ink  upon  a  sheet  of  paper, 
an  arm  of  a  machine,  somewhat  on  the  same  principle 
as  the  pantograph,  is  passed  around  the  edges  of  the 
design.  This  is  reproduced  on  a  very  minute  scale  by  a 
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cutting-machine,  which  prepares  the  punch,  with  its 
lines  and  inclinations,  just  as  is  necessary.  It  is  much 
more  expeditious  than  the  old  method,  and  enables  type 
to  be  made  In  series  of  which  the  parts  will  much  more 
ciosoly  resemble  each  other  than  is  now  possible  when 
personal  equation  Is  Considered. 

The  next  problem  is  making  the  matrix.  The  punch, 
when  completed,  is  like  a  single  letter.  Nothing  can 
be  cast  from  it.  It  must  be  driven  Into  another  piece  of 
metal  which  is  intended  to  form  the  bottom  of  a  mold. 
Then  a  replica  of  the  punch  can  be  east,  The  matrix  is 
a  piece  of  copper  of  sufficient  thickness  and  weight  to 
keep  It  stiff  and  firm,  This  is  laid  upon  a  wooden  block, 
the  punch  is  taken  into  the  workman's 
right  hand,  being  held  perfectly  per- 
pendicular, and  is  then  struck  one  or 
more  times  with  a  hammer  or  mallet, 
until  the  Impression  is  of  the  desired 
depth.  This  is  known  as  a  strike  or 
drive.  It  passes  from  this  to  the  utter 
who  first  sees  that  the  impression  of 
the  punch  is  perfectly  true  and  parallel 
with  tho  face  of  the  plate.  He  tests  it, 
and  if  not  perfectly  true  he  dresses  oft 
the  copper  until  the  face  of  the  letter 
corresponds  exactly  in  it*  piano  with 
tho  surface  of  the  plate,  being  just  as 
far  below  on  the  two  sides  as  at  the 
top  or  bottom.  Then  the  other  side 
of  the  plate  is  made  to  conform  to  the 
marked  side.  When  finished  It  is  a 
strip  of  copper  in  which  there  la  an 
engraving  of  a  letter.  At  the  bottom 
is  another  Stamp  showing  to  what 
collection  or  face  of  types  it  belongs.  The  latter  is  the 
type-founder's  private  mark. 

EJectrotyping  is  also  used  to  produce  matrices.  The 
characters  can  he  cut  on  brass,  which  iff  much  easier  to 
manipulate  than  steel,  or  upon  typo  metal.  A  type 
from  another  foundry  can  be  employed  for  the  same 
purpose.  These  characters  are  suspended  in  the  bath  of 
a  galvanic  battery,  the  parts  which  are  not  to  be  acted 
upon  being  properly  protected  by  glass  and  wax,  so 
that  the  face  alone  is  exposed.  They  are  grown,  in 
electrotypers'  usage,  to  about  the  thickness  of  a  pica, 
and  then  backed  with  a  piece  of  copper  of  about  the 
same  thickness.  After  being  justified,  they  Can  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose  as  the  matrices  made  by  a  steel 
punch.  In  type  metal  the  process  takes  about  three 
weeks.  Practical  type-foundere  declare  that  the  result 
Is  not  so  good  as  when  the  punches  are  cut  on  steel,  as 
each  reproduction  of  a  letter  in  a  battery  dulls  and 
thickens  the  lines  and  fills  the  hollows. 

Very  large  types  are  now  made  by  electrotyping,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  cast  them.  The  top  fa  then  mounted  npon 
a  square  body.  In  the  last  century  they  were  cast  in  the 
sand,  as  iron  is  now  cast,  and  were  afterwards  trimmed 
up  with  the  graver  and  the  file. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  go  on  casting  the  matrix  Is 
fixed  in  the  mold  at  Its  bottom.  Here  the  quadrilateral 


opening  in  the  mold  oomes  to  an  end.  The  hollow 
for  the  letter  is  exactly  in  the  centre  of  this  end. 
With  hand-casting  this  mold  was  a  highly  complicated 
piece  of  mechanism.  The  workman  held  it  in  one  hand 
while  he  poured  in  the  hot  metal  from  a  dipper  into  the 
orifice,  of  the  mold,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  jerk  to 
the  receptacle  to  make  sure  that  the  fused  material  en- 
tered all  of  the  recesses.  It  was  then  opened,  the  type 
was  dropped  out,  the  apparatus  was  closed  Up  ana  a 
new  operation  begun.  This  process  was  always  used 
until  David  Bruce,  Jr. ,  invented  a  type-casting  machine 


about  1634.  By  this  the  metal  flowed  into  a  receptacle 
which  was  the  mold,  having  the  matrix  at  one  end,  and 
was  driven  in  by  a  force  pump,  thus  insuring  a  solid 
and  well-cast  type.  This  mold  opened  and  shut,  the 
type  foiling  out  with  regularity  and  speed,  the  machine 
accomplishing  many  times  as  much  work  in  the  same 
time  as  a  hand-caster,  the  type  being  besides  more  uni- 
formly good. 

The  type,  as  it  is  extruded,  falls  upon  a  heap  of  tho 
same  character  and  is  very  hot.  After  it  cools,  the  first 
operation  is  to  break  off  the  Jut  (which  see),  a  long 
pendant  of  metal. 

The  type,  even  after  tho  jet  is  broken  off,  is  rough 
and  will  not  stand  on  its  feet.  Tho  fiat  sides  of  the  type 
are  therefore  rubbed  on  a  grained  stone,  which  makes 
them  smooth.  ,Boys  and  girls,  next  take  them  and  set 
up  the  letters  in  thin  brass  sticks,  the  nicks  and  faces 
being  placed  in  order.  The  type-dresser  looks  at  the 
lines,  throws  out  any  letters  which  ore  defective  in  the 
body  and  planes  a  groove  in  the  eentro  of  the  base,  at 
the  point  originally  occupied  by  the  jet,  thus  forming 
the  feet.  The  face  is  then  examined  with  a  magnifying- 
glass,  all  letters  Which  do  not  appear  to  be  perfect  be- 
ing discarded.  The  proper  proportion  of  each  letter  is 
then  arranged  according  to  a  prepared  scheme  on  small 
galleys  holding  a  type-founder's  page,  which  measures 
o  by  4^4  inches.  The  pages  he  then  papers  and  marks 
with  the  name  of  the  type,  the  letters  which  each  con- 
tains, and  also  with  figures  and  letters  unintelligible  to 
the  printer,  but  serving  to  inform  the  type-founder  wliat 
is  the  face  and  nick  type  contained  within,  what  mold  It 
was  cast  in,  by  whom  it  was  cast  and  by  whom  dressed. 
This  informatloa  Is  retained  in  a  memorandum  by  the 
type-founder  after  tho  font  is  sold,  and  enables  him  to 
trace  the  responsibility  for  any  error  which  may  after- 
wards be  discovered.  Usually  the  quantity  is  arranged 
on  body  type  for  six  bundled  pounds,  that  dividing 
easily  Into  halves,  thirds,  quarters,  fifths,  sixths  and 
twelfths.  Fancy  types  are  usually  sent  without  spaces 
or  quadrats,  but  body  types  with  them. 

Tho  hand-casting  method  has  now  become  obsolete, 
except  for  small  quantities  of  type.  Everything  is  cast 
upon  machines,  the  original  idea  of  which  was  contained 
in  a  machine  invented  by  David  Bruce,  Jr.,  who  died  in 
his  ninetieth  year  in  1893,  His  patents  were  granted  in 
1888,  but  the  invention  was  coldly  received.  After  a 
few  years  it  was  copied  abroad,  and  now  fa  used  every- 
where. Its  Speed  is  that  of  a  doaen  Workmen.  Lately 
machines  have  been  devised  which  cast,  break  off  the 
jet,  dress,  rub  and  place  the  characters  in  lino.  Most 
printers  believe  that  the  operations  are  performed  very 
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well  Indeed.  There  axe  several  different  patent^,  and 
each  foundry  has  itB  own  way  oi  accomplishing  Hie  de- 
sired result. 

The  metal  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  type  is  a 
compound,  being  a  mixture  of  lead,  tin  and  antimony. 
Sometimes  copper  is  used  and  sometimes  bismuth.  Lead 
is  the  cheapest  of  these  metals,  and  melts  very  readily 
and  chills  quickly.  Antimony  is  added  for  the  purpoao 
of  giving  hardness,  in  which  lead  la  lacking,  and  because 
it  has  the  quality  of  expanding  when  cooling,  thus  in- 
suring that  the  molds  shall  be  completely  filled.  If  tha 
metal  contracted,  as  most  metals  do,  the  letters  ■would 
be  Irregular  in  body  and  more  or  less  Imperfect  in  the 
face.  Tin  is  added  to  give  smoothness  and1  toughness. 
Tile  antimony  causes  the  compound  of  lead  with  itself 
to  be  hard  and  brittle.  Copper  is  employed  for  hard- 
ness. There  is  a  dispute  among  type -founders  as  to  its 
value  and  as  to  whether  it  can  Ire  uicorporated  properly 
in  the  mixture.   Many  type-founders,  and  among  them 


more  lead  and  lees  tin  and  antimony,  and  quadrats  are 
cast  with  still  more  lead.  Script  requires  a  specially 
tough  metal. 

Stereotype  metal,  electrotype  meted,  leads,  slugs  and 
metal  furniture  are  all  cast  from  mixtures  resembling  the 
above,  but  -without  copper,  and  ■with  less  tin  and  anti- 
mony. Lead  with  a  portion  of  arsenic  is  not  employed, 
as  the  metal  sublimates  and  obstructs  the  machine. 

The  Scotch,  height  of  type  is  mueh  used  in  Messrs. 
8pottiswoode's  in  London.  It  ib  about  one-hundredth 
part  of  an  Inch  higher  than  the  average  of  English 
heights,  which  is  twenty-nine  thirty-seconds  of  an  inch. 
French  height  is  one-rlf  &eth  of  an  inch  higher  than  Eng- 
lish, and  that  of  the  leading  type-fonndera  in  Germany 
about  one-ninetieth  higher,  It  Is  a  very  little  above  the 
Scotch,  There  is  much  Irregularity  in  Germany.  The 
foundries  that  cast  to  the  Fourmer  measurement  of 
bodies  have  their  type  higher  tlian  those  which  conform 
to  Didot.   Founder  sizes  are  largely  used  in  Belgium, 


the  late  James  M.  Conner,  a  very  skillful  and  experi- 
enced man,  have  asserted  that  it  Is  not  possible  to  mis 
more  than  2  per  cent  of  copper  in  the  kettle.  A  greater 
quantity  may  be  added,  but  it  will  not  Join  the  other 
metals.  On  the  other  hand  Carl  SchraubstSdter  and  John 
Marder  declare  that  8  per  cent,  can  he  Incorporated.  In 
the  early  years  of  typography  all  other  kinds  of  metals 
were  added,  Including  iron,  steel,  brass  and  iron  wire. 
The  common  mixture  now,  when  copper  is  used  as  It  is 
at  present  in  many  American  foundries,  is ;  Lead,  one 
hundred  pounds :  antimony,  thirty -five  pounds;  tin,  fif- 
teen pounds;  and  copper,  four  pounds.  Part  of  the  lead 
is  first  melted  and  the  antimony  is  added.  Constant 
Stirring  slowly  dissolves  this,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
lead  is  then  put  in.  Then  follows  the  old  metal  (that 
is,  old  type,  leads,  &eA  if  any,  and  then  the  tin.  The 
copper  is  mixed  with  tin  previously,  forming  a  bronze, 
and  small  quantities  are  scattered  over  the  melted  mass 
and  stirred  in.  When  this  Is  dissolved  the  whole  is  ladled 
into  pans,  Some  founders  take  thin  sheets  of  electro- 
type metal  and  mix  them  in,  the  films  melting  much 
more  easily  than  heavier  pieces.  Spaces  are  made  with 
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hut  there  are  few  printers  in  France  who  employ  them. 
The  American  height  is  ninety -two  one-hundredtbs  of 
an  Inch. 

The  type  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  said 
to  he  valued  at  about  three  millions  of  dollars  a  year  at 
the  list  prices  of  1885.  There  are  rather  more  than  thirty 
foundries,  but  of  these  fifteen  manufacture  very  little. 
New  York,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  sell  the  most,  next 
to  them  being  Boston,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 

Type  High. — Anything  the  height  of  type. 

Type-Hisjli  Chases. — Special  chases  mode  the 
height  of  type,  used  for  stereotype  foundry  work. 

Type-Holder,— An  instrument  for  holding  type 
when  used  for  lettering  a  book. 

Type-MeaaureB,— Scales  of  wood  or  ivory  used  for 
measuring  typo.  They  are  generally  of  paper  in  this 
country,  and  when  much  used  are  covered  with  glass. 

Type-Revolving  Press,— After  cylinder-presses 
had  been  invented  and  been  put  into  use  it  was  found 
that  they  were  too  slow  for  newspapers  of  the  largest 
circulations.   Only  one  sheet  of  paper  could  be  printed 
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at  each  forward  movement  of  the  press.  By  having  a 
feeder  at  each  end  and  Stopping  and  reversing  the  cyl- 
inder after  flue  sheet  had  been  printed,  then  printing 
another  sheet  on  the  returning  movement,  a  double 
speed  was  reached.  Newspapers,  however,  must  be  So 
supplied  with  machines  tint  in  a  very  few  hours  the 
whole  edition  can  be  turned  oat.  In  New  Turk  two 
thousand  copies  were  regarded  as  a  large  circulation  in 
188Q.  By  1840  ten  thousand  was  no  longer  considered 
great ;  newspapers  contemplated  printing  twenty,  thirty 
or  even  forty  thousand  copies  upon  occasion.  Several 
inventors  wrought  upon  this  problem.  In  1838  the 
Christian  Advocate  of  New  York,  which  then  had  a  cir- 
culation of  eight  thousand  copies,  was  printed  upon  a 
type-revolving  press.  The  types  were  secured  around 
the  circumference  of  a  Cylinder,  and  at  each  revolution 
a  copy  was  printed.  In  1833  Rowland  Hill,  in  England, 
took  up  the  samo  idea.  His  types  were  taper,  hut  with 
a  notch  at  their  sides.  Metal  binding  strips  inclosed  the 
pages,  a  projection  in  them  fitting  into  the  notch  at  the 
sides  of  the  type,  and  the  whole  were  secured  in  chases 
fastened  to  the  cylinder,  A  continuous  roll  of  paper 
was  to  he  used,  tlie  paper  afterwards  being  out.  It  was 
to  be  a  perfecting  machine,  It  does  not  appear  that 
one  ever  was  made  and  put  to  use.  Tlie  actual  intro- 
duction and  continued  use  of  a  type-ievolvlnff  press  was, 
however,  due  to  Richard  M.  Roe  of  New  York.  At 
about  the  same  time  that  he  perfected  his  invention  an 
English  mechanic  completed  a  device  of  the  same  nature, 
but  with  very  different  arrangements.  Augustus  Apple- 
gath's  invention  was  patented  on  December  21, 1846,  It 
was  first  employed  on  the  London  Times  in  1843,  but 
was  preceded  by  Hoe's  machine,  patented  on  July  S4, 
1847,  and  which  was  in  use  before  tlie  close  of  that  year 
upon  the  Philadelphia  Ledger.  The  great  merit  of 
Hoe's  machine  waft  the  natural  method  In  which  the 
paper  was  handled  and  the  certainty  with  which  the 
type  was  retained.  The  characters  were  set  up  as  Usual, 
but  with  curved  brass  dashes  and  curved  Bead-rules. 
The  matter  was  made  up  on  a  brass  bed,  each  page  re- 
quiring a  different  bod.  This  bed,  commonly  colled  a 
turtle,  was  curved,  exactly  conforming  to  the  cylinder, 
the  centre  of  the  page,  from  right  to  left,  being  highest. 
Each  column  rule  was  thicker  at  the  top  than  tho  bot- 
tom. A  slot  In  the  head-rule  received  it,  and  the  end  of 
tho  head-rule  In  like  manner  fitted  Into  the  metal  side- 
stick.  At  the  bottom,  the  ends  of  the  column-rules  were 
secured  by  the  footstlek.  When  the  type  was  emptied 
in  and  planed  down  locking  Up  began.  This  was  by 
screws,  which  moved  one  sidcsticl:  against  another.  An 
immense  power  could  thus  be  exerted.  No  body  of  typo 
could  fall  out,  for  it  was  held  securely  by  the  column 
rules,  and  they  again  were  held  by  the  pieces  Which 
pressed  against  them.  Each  of  the  turtles  was  fastened 
against  tlie  side  of  a  huge  cylinder,  and  each  time  that 
revolved  a  copy  was  printed  for  each  feeder.  The  first 
machines  were  four-feeders.  As  the  cylinder  passed 
around  the  type-form  was  carried  to  an  impression-cyl- 
inder, and  the  sheet  of  paper,  being  fed  in,  was  imme- 
diately caught,  printed  «hd  drawn  away  from  the  press. 
The  form  was  again  inked,  another  sheet  was  fed  to  It, 
printed  and  taken  away  until  each  of  the  feeders  had 
supplied  a  sheet  and  hod  received  on  his  fly-table  a 
printed  copy,  It  is  evident  that  this  process  of  printing 
could  be  repeated  at  every  foot  of  the  circumference, 
which  was  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  if  nothing  except  the 
skill  of  the  mechanician  were  concerned.  A  foot  would 
be  sufficient  for  an  inking  apparatus  and  for  an  Impres- 
sion-cylinder. The  four-cylinder  press  was  soon  super- 
seded by  a  sis-cylinder  press,  and  that  In  turn  by  eight 
and  ten  cylinders.  The  theoretical  speed  of  the  cylinders 
was  three  thousand  impressions  an  hour.  As  that,  how- 
ever, was  faster  than  feeders  could  supply  paper,  the 
machines  were  geared  at  a  much  lower  speed.  Acci- 
dents and  stoppages  practically  brought  down  results 
to  fifteen  hundred  an  hour.  An  eight  or  ten  cylinder 
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press  was  as  large  03  an  ordinary  three-story  house,  and 
a  newspaper  wlilch  printed  many  copies  required  much 
space  in  lte  pressroom.  The  largest  size  Was  thirty- 
seven  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  hijrh  and  twenty-one  feet 
wide.  It  weighed  63,000  pounds.  This  machine  was 
gradually  succeeded  by  web  presses,  which  were  much 
more  compact  and  required  much  less  labor.  The  Ap- 
piegath  press  went  into  use  later  than  the  Hoe  press,  and 
was  finally  superseded  by  It  in  England.  An  engraving 
of  it  can  "be  seen  on  page  33  of  this  Dictionary.  The 
sheets  were  upright  when  printed,  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  tlie  cylinders,  which  were  also  upright. 
So  awkward  a  method  required  great  mechanical  ingen- 
uity in  its  other  contrivances.  Web  presses  have  now 
been  substituted  for  It,  The  Hoe  lightning  press  was 
for  many  years  regarded  as  One  of  tlie  wonders  Of  tho 
world.  The  more  modest  web  press  performs  its  labor 
at  much  less  cost  and  in  less  room,  and  the  Only  value 
now  of  the  type-revolving  press  of  the  style  of  1860  to 
1870,  either  Hoe  or  Applegath,  is  as  old  iron.  Perhaps 
one  hundred  were  in  use. 

Typesetting-Machine. — A  machine  which  Is  used 
to  place  letters  In  orderly  arrangement  for  use  in  print- 
ing. At  present  the  phrase  is  loosely  used  for  type- 
composing  machines  and  for  those  which  cast  letters  or 
slugs  for  the  same  purpose  although  strictly  speaking 
the  latter  do  not  set  type.  Until  Ish.  no  attempt  seems 
to  have  been  made  to  substitute  machinery  for  Oie  human 
hand  in  composing  type,  and  even  at  that  day  tho  effort 
was  only  theoretical.  Plans  existed,  but  they  were  never 
reduced  to  metal.  Dr,  William  Church,  a  native  of  New 
England,  was  in  England  in  1831,  attempting  to  intro- 
duce a  new  press,  He  had,  however,  other  inventions 
which  he  desired  to  bring  Out,  ftnd  111  1833  announced 
that  he  hod  discovered  a  method  of  casting  and  compos- 
ing type  automatically,  but  this  invention  did  Cot  include 
distribution.  It  would  have  been  found  less  expensive, 
under  Dr.  Church's  management,  to  melt  tho  type  and 
recast  it  than  to  distribute  it.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand from  the  description  of  the  machine  in  Hansard's 
Typographia  exactly  how  the  work  was  to  be  accom- 
plished. Tho  letters  were  molded  in  one  part  of  tho 
machine,  and  then  arranged  in  grooves  or  slips,  from 
which  they  were  dislodged  as  in  all  typo-composing  ma- 
chines. They  fell  upon  a  plate,  from  which  they  were 
swept  by  collecting  arms  into  a  curved  channel,  which 
answered  the  purpose  Of  a  stick.  Justification  was  to  be 
done  by  hand.  It  does  not  appenT  that  any  machine  on 
this  plan  was  made,  or  that  the  design  passod  beyond 
its  wooden  model.  In  America  the  first  patents  granted 
were  to  Frederick  Rosenberg  and  to  Young  &  Deleam- 
brc,  in  1840  and  1841.  The  patentees  wore  presumably 
foreigners.  Another  patent  was  granted  to  Rosenberg 
in  1848,  and  one  to  O.  T.  Eddy  in  1850 ;  but  the  first  ma- 
chine of  the  kind  which  was  practically  used  for  work, 
and  which  continued  commercially  to  compete  with  the 
hand-compositor,  was  the  one  invented  by  William  K. 
Mitchel,  a  brother  of  the  Irish  patriot.  He  took  out  his 
first  patent  in  1853,  and  others  in  1857  and  later.  The 
Writer  saw  one  and  Operated  it  in  1859.  It  was  n  gravity 
machine,  but  in  order  to  allow  the  type  contained  In  the 
remoter  reservoirs  to  roach  the  assembling  place  as  soon 
as  those  nearer,  thus  making  the  types  follow  each  other 
in  regular  succession,  tlie  letters  were  deposited  upon 
tapes,  the  longest  tapes  running  at  the  greatest  speed. 
John  P,  Trow  of  New  York  had  twelve  of  these  ma- 
chines as  early  as  1855,  and  operated  them  tlie  most  of 
the  time.  The  distributor  did  not  work  very  well,  the 
separation  being  badly  performed ;  but  the  compositor 
was  able  to  set  about  four  thousand  ems  an  hour.  Since 
1855  typesetting-machines  have  been  constantly  in  use 
in  New  York.  The  Alden  was  In  operation  before  the 
Mitchel  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  Burr  has  now  been  em- 
ployed for  about  eighteen  years.  Other  notable  Invent- 
ors In  the  United  States  have  been  Alden,  Thorne,  Paige, 
McMillan,  Rogers,  Mergenthaler,  Foster  and  Felt.  In 
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the  Old  World  there  have  been  Lagerman,  Hattersley, 
Fraser,  Maekle,  Kustenbeln  and  Hoolter.  There  are  over 
a  hundred  other  inventors,  each  requiring  several  pat- 
ents. Immense  sums  have  been  paid  out  for  the  con- 
struction and  improvement  of  typesetting  und  distrib- 
uting apparatus,  as  to  accomplish  the  end  required  the 
most  exact  mechanism  must  ho  employed,  and  the  slight- 
est variation  from  the  best  forms  will  destroy  their  work- 
ins.  The  problem  is  now  mechanical  and  not  inventive. 
AH  possible  combinations  have  been  used,  and  every 
basic  idea  has  been  evolved.  What  is  now  needed  is 
selection  from  these  ideas  and  perfect  workmanship. 
Almost  any  typesetting-machine  will  require  the  expen- 
diture of  from  forty  thousand  to  eighty  thousand  dollars 
before  any  printer  will  be  found  bold  enough  to  make 
a  trial  of  it  in  his  oi&ce,  and  as  much  more  before  it  is 
reasonably  perfect. 

There  are  two  chief  types  of  these  machines,  One 
drops  type  into  channels  which  convey  them  to  some- 


uncertain  the  delivery  of  the  characters,  The  usual 
method  is  to  have  the  grooves  for  delivery  from  the  res- 
ervoirs of  different  thicknesses,  any,  one  the  thickness  of 
an  m,  another  of  n,  another  of  s,  and  a  fourth  of  t.  Thus 
when  the  letters  drop  from  the  reservoirs  they  converge 
Into  these  grooves,  and  there  they  must  slide  down  as 
they  begin.  When  they  reach  the  bottom  of  these  four 
grooves  they  have  acquired  so  much  momentum  that 
they  cannot  turn  around,  And  are  moved  alone  by  a  little 
wing  or  arm,  which  vibrates  with  great  rapidity.  It  ia 
very  light  and  touches  the  type  very  delicately.  This 
piece  of  mechanism  is,  however,  strong  enough  to  pro- 
pel forward  a  small  line  of  type.  The  type  is  generally 
taken  away  and  justified  by  hand,  but  sometimes  it  is 
done  more  or  less  completely  by  machinery. 

Justification  has  so  far  l>een  accomplished  only  by  one 
machine  using  movable  types,  but  the  McMillan  ma- 
chine and  the  Lagerman  Typothcter,  in  England,  have 
partially  succeeded.   The  machine  Counts  the  number 
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thing  answering  to  a  composing-stick,  and  the  other  casts 
letters  in.  a  matrix  or  matrices.  The  former  is  the  older 
plan.  A  simple  composing-machine  ram  be  made  by 
setting  up  the  letters,  each  by  itself,  and  putting  them 
into  grooves.  A  little  Catch  holds  the  bottom  Of  the 
groove  so  that  the  type  shall  not  tumble  through.  Be- 
low is  a  keyboard.  When  a  key  is  struck  a  little  ham- 
mer drives  out  the  bottom  letter,  which  passes  through 
a  groove  to  the  place  of  assembly.  So  much  of  the 
thought  as  this  has  occurred  to  thousands  of  inventive 
minds ;  but  when  the  question  comes  up  as  to  how  the 
hammer  is  to  act,  how  the  column  shall  be  held  firmly 
while  one  letter  is  taken  out,  the  shape  of  tlie  channel, 
the  stoppage  of  the  letter  and  the  movement  of  the  lino 
so  that  space  may  be  left  for  other  letters,  much  mechan- 
ical skill  is  required.  It  may  be  said  that  so  far  even 
these  problems  have  not  been  conquered.  The  letters  are 
of  various  weights  and  thicknesses ;  they  fall  unequal- 
ly ;  they  turn  around  unexpectedly ;  they  rebound  »t  the 
bottom  of  the  channels,  and  the  dust  and  solid  particles 
whieh  adhere  W  these  grooves  and  to  the  types  render 
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of  spaces  in  the  line  and  measures  the  distance  required ; 
but  in  these  two  there  is  a  eall  for  an  instant  for  human 
volition.  The  Paige  requires  no  assistance ;  but  no  ex- 
planation has  ever  been  made  of  the  processes  in  any  of 
these  machines.  When  the  labor  is  accomplished  by 
hand  several  devices  are  in  use  for  increasing  the  facility 
with  which  the  workman  can  handle  the  long  line  and 
break  it  up  into  linos  of  the  required  length.  The  speed 
of  the  justifier  on  boot  work  is  about  four  thousand  ems 
an  hour,  but  on  some  classes  of  work  rather  more.  An 
improvement,  first  introduced  on  the  McMillan  machine, 
was  to  have  the  composed  line  run  off  on  storage  galleys, 
so  that  the  shorter  lines  could  be  made  up  and  justified 
afterwards.  On  the  Lagerman  Typofchetcr  a  bell  rings 
when  enough  for  a  line  is  complete d, 

Distributing-machines  all  act  upon  the  principle  that 
each  type  is  pushed  out  through  its  own  particular  gate. 
The  line  which  is  to  be  distributed  begins  with  a  letter 
which  has  certain  nicks  upon  it.  It  passes  along  and 
past  u  number  of  exits,  touching  each  one  closely,  and 
being  forced  towards  them  by  a  spring.  It  cannot, 
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however,  go  out,  for  at  ench  of  the  gates  there  are  pro- 
Sections  which  forbid  passage,  If  the  projections  and 
nicks  exactly  correspond  the  letter  goes  through  readily, 
as  a  key  passes  Into  a  key  hole.  It  cannot  go  out  any- 
'where  else,  for  the  form  of  the  gate  la  such  thai  It  admits 
its  own  type  only. 

The  Burr  machine  hud  its  type  pass  along  a  straight 
avenue  of  gates ;  the  avenue  on  the  McMillan,  machine 
is  circular.  Many  lines  are  contained  in  the  channels  of 
this  machine  at  once,  and  each  channel,  in  one  revolu- 
tion, will  distribute  at  least  oue  letter,  but  may  distribute 
many.  Thus  it  has  been  found  practicable  on  this  ma- 
chine to  distribute  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  ems  an 
hour.  The  Thome  machine  distributes  as  it  acts,  and 
rather  faster,  bo  that  from  time  to  time  the  distributing 
cylinder  must  be  Stopped,  or  the  setting  channels  will 
be  too  full.   It  also  distributes  many  lines  at  once. 

Many  special  machines  have  been  constructed  On 
slightly  different  theories.    The  Hooker  machine  and 
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some  others  set  up  by  hand  the  lines  of  typo  for  the  com- 
posing apparatus.  The  Thome  machine,  which  is  very 
compact,  sets  and  distributes  at  the  same  time.  When 
a  type  falls  from  the  composing  channels  it  rests  on  a 
metallic  plate  which  revolves  quickly,  and  is  by  that 
swept  onward  to  where  the  words  are  formed.  The 
Paige  machine  takes  the  lines  from  the  galley  and  dis- 
tributes them,  at  the  same  time  that  justification  and 
composition  are  going  On.  The  Lagernuin  machine  is 
an  assistance  to  the  compositor  by  which  he  has  the  use 
of  both  hands,  tossing  typo  from  each  into  a  funnel, 
when  the  mechanism  catches  the  letters,  straightens  them 
up  and  turns  them  around  if  necessary, 

Type  casting  and  setting  machines  depend  upon  the 
placing  of  matrices  In  position,  and  having,  in  addition, 
some  apparatus  like  the  casting-machine  In  a  type-foun- 
dry, Justification  is  effected  by  the  double  wedge, 
which  drives  the  words  apart  as  far  as  may  be  neces- 
sary,  Distribution  is  accomplished  by  melting  the  typo. 


Composition,  when  u  single  letter  is  to  be  cast,  is  accom- 
plished by  moving  Oie  matrices  of  a  font  In  such  a  way 
that  the  right  one  is  presented  against  the  orifice  by 
which  the  metal  flows  and  is  forced  out  of  the  casttog- 
pot.  The  Casting- -box  is  long,  □arrow  and  rectangular, 
the  matrix  forming  one  end.  As  soon  ae  the  type  metal 
is  driven  in  against  the  letter  en  creux  it  chills,  solidifies 
and  is  immediately  taken  away,  another  matrix  mean- 
while  taking  its  place.  The  Lanston  and  Westcott  ma- 
chines have  been  the  most  prominent  of  this  typo.  Other 
machines,  sueh  as  the  Rogers,  Mergenthaler  and  Shuck- 
ers,  cast  a  whole  line  at  a  time.  When  a  key  is  struck 
a  m&trtx  is  disengaged  and  falls  into  a  new  position. 
Between  each  word,  where  a  space  should  be,  arc  the 
sharp  ends  of  a  double  wedge.  When  all  of  the  matrices 
for  a  line  have  been  placed  in  their  proper  position  the 
wedges  are  driven  in  until  the  line  is  exactly  spaced, 
Then  tins  east  of  the  line  is  made,  the  slug  is  trimmed 
and  the  matter  is  added  to  the  galley.  The  matrices  are 
distributed  according  to  their  notches  or  nicks,  each  be- 
ing different.  In  the  Sehuckcrs  machine  the  punches 
were  dropped  to  the  right  distance,  then  joining  with 
the  others  in  making  a  line.  The  words  were  forced 
apart  as  before,  the  assemblage  of  punches  then  being 
driven  into  a  bar  of  soft  metalj  thus  providing  a  matrix 
of  the  whole  of  that  line.  This  piece  of  metal  was  cast 
from,  the  mold  being  cool  and  tlie  original  not  having 
been  heated.  In  all  matrix  machines  the  heat  warps  and 
throws  out  of  line  the  characters  prod  need,  as  the  sep- 
arate letters  arc  heated  unequally.  By  the  pu  neb  method 
the  characters  are  cold  and  arc  driven  into  a  cold  sub- 
stance. In  the  Rogers  machine  a  number  of  operations 
are  performed  very  simply  and  economically. 

Among  the  machines  for  composition,  not  elsewhere 
particularly  described,  is  the  Hooker,  a  modification  of 
the  Mitcliel,  long  used  in  England.  A  series  of  contact 
plates  are  beneath  the  hand  of  the  compositor,  who 
touches  them  as  he  requires  them  with  a  metal  stylus. 
^Electrical  communication  from  this  causes  types  to  fall 
from  troughs  into  channels,  from  which  they  are  collect- 
ed as  in  other  machines,  but  upon  tapes.  The  ordinary 
type  is  used.  In  1833  Porter's  type-composing  machine 
was  introduced  In  England,  In  this  the  types  are  tsiken 
by  hand  out  of  the  various  troughs.  Carpenter's  ma- 
chine sets  a  combination  of  letters,  which  are  cast  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  Thus  he  el  ainiB  that  a  speed  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  ems  an  hour  can  be  obtained. 
The  Dow  machine  resembles  in  theory  the  McMillan  and 
the  Kastenbein.  The  Fraser,  a  Scotch  machine,  is  also 
on  the  same  plan,  Electricity  and  air  have  both  been 
tried  on  some  of  these  machines  In  order  to  accomplish 
certain  results,  but  both  have  now  been  abandoned.  The 
more  common  mechanical  devices  are  more  valuable. 

A  very  great  improvement  on  machines  will  be  accom- 
plished when  the  copy  Is  prepared  for  thorn  beforehand. 
Mackie  experimented  years  ago  with  this  problem  in  the 
Old  World,  and  Munson  and  Jjanston  have  done  so  here. 
It  will  be  plain  to  any  one  who  watches  a  typewriter  that 
no  operator,  even  the  fastest,  strikes  tho  keys  with  regu- 
larity. Three  or  four  letters  are  imprinted  with  great 
expedition,  and  then  another  after  a  considerable  Inter- 
val. Stoppages  occur  for  three,  four  or  five  seconds,  or 
even  longer.  Were  the  keys  to  be  touched  at  a  regular 
rate,  although  not  the  swiftest,  far  more  would  be  ac- 
complished. On  a  typesetting-machine  a  man  can  touch 
five  or  six  letters  in  a  second,  hut  he  docs  not  actually 
touch  over  five  In  two  seconds.  If  he  could  manipulate 
the  keys  on  ono  machine,  record  tho  result,  and  after- 
wards so  connect  this  record  with  another  machine  which 
did  the  actual  typesetting  at  the  fastest  rate  which  it 
ought  to  stand, "he  would  find  that  all  of  tho  copy  he 
could  prepare  In  a  day  could  be  set  by  a  machine  in  half 
a  day,  and  that  in  another  half  of  a  day  all  could  be  set 
which  was  similarly  prepared  by  another  man.  Such 
auxiliary  machines  would  be  Cheap  and  would  double 
the  capacity  of  those  which  are  dear,  although  the  latter 
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might  be  apparently  going  at  no  greater  speed  than 
when  doing  the  entire  work  of  typesetting,  The  in- 
ventors hove  accomplished  their  part  of  the  work,  but 
so  far  capitalists  have  not  taken  hold.  The  use  of  such 
auxiliary  machines  would  remove  a  great  objection  to 
the  employment  of  mechanical  compositors.  None  of 
the  machine^  g^t  type  enough  to  make  them  profitable 
under  all  circumstances  and  with  nil  men.  Most  of  the 
apparatuses  are  now  well  made,  but  further  improve- 
ments and  changes  are  necessary.  The  keyboard  and 
the  use  of  logotypes  have  been  Uttlo  studied,  and  there 
have  been  few  efficient  instructors.  At  present  it  seems 
undoubted  that  daily  newspapers  can  make  money  by 
adopting  such  machines,  but  the  book  trade  has  used 
few,  and  with  those  whieh  have  been  employed  they 
have  not  been  very  fortunate.  The  machines  most  used 
in  Europe  are  the  Knstenbein,  the  nattersley  and  the 
Thome  ;  in  this  country  the  Mei"genthaler,  the  Thome 
and  the  Burr  have  led.  Others  which  are  newer,  but 
are  used  to  some  extent,  niie  the  Lanston,  the  MeMillan 
and  the  Rogora.  Perhaps  there  maybe  four  hundred  ond 
fifty  in  all  in  use  in  the  United  States.  As  the  number 
of  compositors  increases  at  the  rate  Of  three  thousand  a 
year,  there  being  already  one  hundred  thousand  in  this 
country,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  will  tako  many  years  for 
even  a  fraction  of  these  workmen  to  be  superseded  by 
machine  compositors,  In  'New  York  city,  whore  more 
have  been  displaced  relatively  than  elsewhere,  the  num- 
ber of  machines  of  all  kinds  operated  does  not  reach  two 
hundred,  These  numbers  represent  forty  years  of  con- 
tinuous trial  and  the  sinking  of  many  fortunes  in  these 
various  attempts.  At  present  the  demand  for  machines 
of  all  kinds  does  not  equal  two  hundred  a  year.  These 
would  perhaps  perform  as  much  work  as  sis  hundred 
compositors,  but  require  three  hundred  operators  for  this 
purpose.  At  present  the  introduction  of  machines  has 
produced  no  appreciable  effect  upon  the  trade,  consid- 
ered either  as  employers  or  journeymen. 

T^pe  Sllnffintr. — An  expression  sometimes  used 
humorously  for  typesetting.  Picking  up  stamps  is(  an- 
other expression  of  the  same  kind,  ana  so  is  type  lifting. 

•typewriter. — A  mechanical  apparatus  for  writing 
by  means  of  type.  Machines  of  this  class  have  come 
into  very  common  use  in  America  and  to  a  less  degree 


in  Europe.  An  entirely  new  calling  has  been  created  t>y 
it,  Instead  of  gathering  a  number  of  types,  together,  as 
in  typesetting-machines,  a  touch  of  a  particular  key 
causes  the  corresponding  letter  to  strike  in  a  certain 
place  upon  a  sheet  of  paper.  As  soon  as  the  impression 
is  made  the  paper  moves  forward  the  width  of  one  leU 
tor,  and  when  the  nest  key  is  touched  the  character  fol- 
lows the  preceding  one  at  a  proper  distance.   All  strike 
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at  tho  same  point.  Inking  i»  generally  accomplished  by 
causing  the  blow  of  the  letter  to  uo  given  upon  a  ribbon 
which  is  charged  with  color.  This  is  against  the  paper, 
and  when  it  is  percussed  a  letter  appears.  To  enable  tho 
paper  to  be  moved  Its  proper  distance  af  ter  each  impres- 
sion, the  characters  are  all  made  of  the  same  width,  the 
i  beiDg  as  wide  as  a  W,  and  the  1  as  an  m.  The  wider 
ones  are  compressed  and  the  narrow  ones  have  much 
side-bearing.  At  the  beginning  there  was  much  dif- 
ficulty in  alignment,  hut  little  by  little  this  has  been 
overcome.  The  experiments,  however,  have  been  very 
expensive.  The  first  machines  of  this  kind  were  made 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  experiments  have  been 
continuous  for  over  thirty  years.  Commercially,  how- 
ever, typewriters  have  been  sold  some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  oidy.  As  now  made  they  give  very  plain  and 
excellent  copy,  and  Can  be  operated  very  fast.  In  the 
course  of  ton  hours  some  expert  operators  can  produce 
thirty  thousand  words,  and  in  an  hour  five  thousand 
words.  The  ordinary  compositor  does  not  much  exceed 
three  hundred  words  in  an  nour,  and  a  fast  One  five  hun- 
dred. When  typewriters  employ  a  more  permanent  ink 
many  uses  will  be  made  of  them  which  arc  not  now  at- 
tempted. 

Typing.— An  amateurish  term  applied  in  England  to 
the  setting  of  any  particular  line  or  matter, 

Typo. — A  short  term  for  a  printer. 

TypogxavureB. — This  is  the  name  given  by  Bous- 
sod,  valadon  &  Co.,  successors  to  Qoupil  &  Co.  of  Paris, 
to  half-tone  pictures  printed  from  copper  relief  plates, 
which  are  apparently  etched  either  by  means  of  bitumen, 
cbromatized  albumen  or  some  other  similar  sensitive  coat- 
ing. The  surface  of  the  metal  is  grained  substantially  in 
the  same  manner  as  plates  prepared  under  lieisenhaeh 
negatives,  These  plates  are  mucli  used  in  Pails  by  the 
illustrated  papers. 

Typographer. — A  printer  from  movable  types, 

Typographic.— A  society  in  England,  formed  for 
tho  purpose  of  promoting  better  instruction  In  the  print- 
ing  art.  It  aims  to  accomplish  this  by  lectures,  by  direct 
instruction  and  by  comparison.  It  also  endeavors  to 
settle  disputes  and  to  exhibit  specimens  of  printing  and 
the  appliances  of  the  printer's  art.  The  first  president 
was  Henry  H.  Bemrose  of  Derby, 

Typographic.— Eclating  to  the  art  of  printing  by 
means  of  movable  letters, 

Typographical  Societies.— Organizations  com- 
posed of  printers  or  intended  for  the  furtherance  of  some 
printers*  end.  In  the  United  States  this  term  has  gen- 
erally been  employed  in  reference  to  certain  benevolent 
organizations  in  the  great  cities  which  have  lasted  for 
many  years.  One  of  these  is  the  New  York  Typograph- 
ical Society,  founded  in  1804.  It  continued  as  a  trades- 
union  until  161 T,  when  it  abandoned  that  feature.  In 
1833  it  established  a  library,  which  it  maintained  until 
18S7.  See  New  Yobk.  Tne  Philadelphia  Society  was 
organized  on  November  0,  1809,  and  was  chartered  in 
1610.  In  18S1  it  was  reorganized.  It  has  paid  out  In  all 
over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Among  its  mem- 
bers have  been  Mathew  Carey,  JaincS  KonaldSOn,  Archi- 
bald Binny,  Isaac  A&hmead,  John  C.  Clark,  Lawrence 
Johnson,  Thomas MacKellar,  Louis  A.  Godey  and  George 
W.  Chllds.  The  Charleston  Society  was  begun  in  1830, 
and  that  in  Boston  over  sixty  years  ago.  There  have 
been  others  In  Albany,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  else- 
where, each  doing  good  work. 

Typographical  Unions. — The  name  of  the  socie- 
ties in  the  United  States  which  are  designed  to  protect 
the  interests  and  advance  the  welfare  of  Journeymen 
printers.  Such  organizations  in  England  are  known  as 
typographical  societies.  Under  different  names  and 
forms  they  exist  nearly  everywhere  in  tho  world  where 
there  are  a  hundred  printers  m  any  town,  and  they  have 
also  been  organized  in  many  branches  whieh  arc  not 
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really  printing,  but  only  allied  to  it,  as  that  of  the  mail- 
ing men  in  New  York  and  the  pocketbook-makors  in 
London.  The  theory  under  ■which  these  societies  are 
formed  is  explained  under  Tkadeb-TTmidhs,  as  well  as 
the  reasons  which  have  induced,  many  to  believe  that 
they  are  of  little  value  or  are  a  detriment  to  the  trade, 
The  development:  of  their  organization  for  fifty  years  is 
given  under  Internatcohai.,  UnroN,  ond  the  progress 
of  the  idea  within  the  last  century  under  New  Yoiik, 
where-  the  earliest  association  of  tlie  kind  on  this  conti- 
nent was  formed  and  where  the  first  American  Strike 
took  place. 
Typocjraphie  (Fr.).— Printing. 

Typography,— The  art  of  printing  from  movable 
letters.  During  the  four  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
this  work  began  there  has  been  no  now  light  upon  any 
of  the  problems  of  early  typography.  It  was  hoped 
that  more  thorough  knowledge  could  be  obtained  of  the 
connection  between  Jensen  and  Mayence,  and  of  the 
alleged  discovery  of  the  art  in  Avignon.  Expectations 
from  the  former  source  have  been  disappointed,  while 
the  details  from  Avignon  are  very  unsatisfactory.  A 
tract  was  issued  in  1890  by  the  Abbe  Requtn  with  the 
title  L'Imprimerie  d'Avignon  en  1444.  It  bases  its  state- 
ments upon  documents  in  Latin  preserved  in  that  city. 
At  the  beginning  of  1444,  says  the  abbe,  a  jeweler  from 
Prague,  named  Procopius  Waldvogcl,  who  was  in  "busi- 
ness at  Avignon,  disclosed  to  a  Jew  of  that  city,  Davin 
da  Caderousse,  the  details  of  a  new  system  of  artificial 
writing.  Two  years  later,  in  March,  1446,  he  undertook 
to  provide  Davin  with  the  necessary  materials  for  the 
reproduction  of  Hebrew  texts  by  this  new  method ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  Supply  twenty-seven  Hebrew  characters 
cut  in  iron,  together  with  the  necessary  tools  and  appa- 
ratus of  wood,  iron  and  tin.  The  Jew  promised  tho 
most  profound  and  absolute  secrocy  as  to  the  practice 
of  the  new  art.  In  the  same  month  Procopius  exacted 
a  renewal  of  the  promise  on  the  occasion  of  delivering 
to  him  further  material  necessary  for  the  production  of 
Latin  texts  by  the  new  method,  Two  other  persons 
were  acquainted  with  the  secret,  hoth  inhabitants  of 
Avignon.  One  was  Ferosse,  a  locksmith,  and  the  other 
was  Georges  de  Jardine,  both  of  whom  bound  them- 
selves to  preserve  the  secret.  In  1446  they  bought  the 
tools  and  apparatus  of  two  other  practitioners.  These 
two,  Vitalis  and  Cosclhac,  were  scholars  of  the  town 
who  had  been  initiated  into  the  secret  by  Procopius. 
The  property  purchased  by  the  Jew  and  his  two  asso- 
ciates consisted  of  two  A  B  C's  in  steel,  two  iron 
"forms,"  a  steel  screw  (query,  screw-press),  forty-eight 
"forms"  in  tin  and  several  other  "  forms.  In  surren- 
dering these  Titalis  took  an  oath  on  the  Four  Evangelists 
that  the  art  of  "  writing  artificially"  was  a  genuine  and 
useful  art — a  precautionary  testimonial,  tipparently  ex- 
acted by  FroCopins  in  view  of  the  Suspicious  attitude  of 
the  Inquisition  towards  any  now  invention. 

Until  this  narrative  has  been  examined  closely  and  the 
historical  clues  given  followed  up  it  will  be  impossible 
to  know  how  closely  this  invention  came  to  typography. 
It  might  possibly  be  a  method  of  stamping  words  upon 
the  covers  of  books,  as  in  binding,  or  It  may  have  been 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  dies.  Evidently  the  quan- 
tity of  tools  mentioned  would  not  be  sufficient  for  print- 
ing with  types. 

Typometer. — A  type  gauge  used  to  set  the  stand- 
ards of  type  and  to  see  whether  they  have  been  accu- 
rately cast  and  dressed.  It  is  thus  used  In  Germany, 
and  the  same  word  in  the  French  form  is  employed  in 
France, 

Typometry.^Tlie  ait  of  composing  and  printing 

mapSi  &e.,  by  means  of  movable  types;  same  as  Lnnd> 
kartendruck, 

Typothetto. — A  society  of  master  printers  or  em- 
ploying printers,  This'  name,  it  is  said,  was  formerly 
applied  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  of  Germany  to 


the  printers  of  that  country.  In  1470  he  granted  them 
a  coat-of-arms.  Upon  this  was  displayed  an  eagle  hold- 
ing in  one  claw  a  composing-stick  and  in  the  other  a 
copy-holder  or  vlsorlum,  A  grililn  held  in  its  claws  two 
inking-balls,  which  formed  the  crest.  The  word  typo- 
tbetse  signifies  type-placers  and  is  from,  the  Greek.  It 
is  pronounced  by  the  members  of  the  societies  now  ex- 
isting under  that  name  ty-poth  -e-te,  but  it  is  said  by 
good  <?roek  scholars  that  it  should  be  pronounced  ty"- 
po-thc-te.  Its  use  by  printers  of  to-day  is  due  to  Peter 
O.  Baker  of  Now  York,  who  discovered  it  in  some  old 
works  on  printing  and  thought  that  it  would  be  an 
appropriate  title  to  employ  at  the  present  time,  He  did 
not  know  its  classical  pronunciation,  but  gave  it  the 
same  accent  as  in  hy-poth-e-sis,  a-poatro-phe.  The  word 
was  applied  only  to  the  New  York  society  until  the 
summer  of  1667,  when  similar  societies  were  formed  in 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  Afterwards  more  than  fifty 
other  bodies  were  organized  bearing  this  name,  as  well 
as  one  including  all  English-speaking  printers  in  North 
America,  having  the  title  of  the  United  Typothetse, 
Most  of  these  societies  celebrate  with  a  dinner,  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  the  anniversary  of  Franklin's  birthday,  and  all 
elect  delegates  to  au  annual  meeting  in  some  city  of  the 
United  States  or  Canada.  The  meetings  have  been  held 
in  Chicago,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Boston,  St,  Louis  and 
Toronto. 

The  object  of  a  typothets  is  to  foster  trade  and  com- 
merce; to  shield  its  members  from  unjust  and  unlawful 
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exactions ;  to  diffuse  accurate  and  trustworthy  informa- 
tion as  to  tho  standing  of  merchants ;  to  acquire,  preserve 
and  disseminate  information  relating  to  the  printing  in- 
terests of  their  own  and  other  cities ;  to  produce  uniform- 
ity and  eertainty  in  tlie  customs  and  usages  of  trade ;  to 
settle  differences  between  its  members,  and  to  promote 
a  larger  and  more  friendly  intercourse  between  printers 
and  between  merchants.  It  lessens  differences  between 
printers  by  bringing  them  together  and  teaching  each 
to  know  the  ehaructors  of  the  others.  It  is  educative,  as 
by  this  intercourse  those  who  are  loss  skilled  than  others 
Can  obtain  information  as  to  difficult  or  unusual  processes, 
It  promotes  higher  and  more  uniform  prices,  showing 
inexperienced  or  wavering  printers  that  a  certain  ratio 
of  profit  must  as  a  rule  be  obtained  or  bankruptcy  will 
follow.  Among  the  measures  undertaken  by  local  socie- 
ties have  been  tho  publication  Of  a  list  of  slow,  undesir- 
able or  non-paying  debtors ;  tho  estimation  of  the  cost 
of  work,  adding  to  the  obvious  items  the  smaller,  which 
must  always  be  considered  ;  the  formation  of  commit- 
tees to  obtain  better  prices  from  insurance  companies 
and  to  prevent  unjust  discriminations  against  printers  ; 
to  investigate  typesetting-machines  and  other  new  in- 
ventions, and  to  consider  various  plans  of  bookkeeping 
and  scrutiny  of  work.  Aid  has  been  extended  by  one 
printer  to  another  in  his  work  and  ruinous  competition 
has  been  lessoned.  It  has  been  assumed  by  many  that 
the  Typothotm  was  originally  begun  to  attack  organiza- 
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Hons  of  workingmen  and  to  destroy  them.  This  is 
entirely  erroneous.  Aa  the  unions  and  the  Typothetfe 
have  different  interests,  they  have  been  and  will  be  occa- 
sionally in  antagonism,  but  die  liability  to  this  haa  boen 
greatly  lessoned  by  the  organization  of  societies  of  mas- 
ter printers,  The  representatives  of  the-  union  or  traor- 
ganjzed  labor  can  find  employers  who  are  willing  to  listen 
to  their  grievances,  and  who  have  power  enough  behind 
them  to  reform  them  completely  if  they  shalldeaire  to 
do  so.  Before  1387  the  unions  met  with  individual  em- 
ployers, each  able  t*  control  his  own  office,  hut  having 
little  influence  elsewhere.  A  reasonable  complaint  can 
now  always  he  attended  to.  Since  the  reorganization  of 
the  New  York  Typotlietue  in  1385  it  haa  had  only  one 
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Strike  to  contend  with,  and  that  the  officers  of  the  union 
declared  afterwards  to  the  writer  was  ill-judged  and 
they  woro  not  sorry  that  It  failed.  No  oppression  of 
the  workingman  has  followed.  The  Typothetse  offices 
are  those  In  which  high  wages  are  paki  and  the  best 
workmen  employed.  Societies  of  master  printers  in  the 
United  States  do  not  appear  to  hare  existed  before  the 
Civil  War,  the  solitary  exception  being  the  Faustus  Club 
of  Boston,  which  began  ninety  years  ago.  At  times  of 
strike  the  employers  came  together  for  &  few  days,  but 
when  the  occasion  passed  by  they  saw  no  more  of  each 
Other  until  the  next  Strike,  perhaps  five,  ten  or  fifteen 
years  later.  Soe  further  under  New  Yobk  und  United 
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THE  twenty-first  letter  In  English,  It  is 
not  used  as  often  us  either  of  ttie  other 
pure  vowels,  and  also  several  consonants, 
but  many  letters  are  also  leas  frequent.  It 
is  a  little  thicker  than  an  en  quadrat. 
When  overturned  its  chief  difference  from  an  n  is  that 
the  serifs  are  only  at  the  right  side  of  the  perpendicular 
hare  instead  of  running  completely  across.  Until  the 
second  quarter  of  this  century  u  and  y  were  sometimes 
classed  as  the  same  letter,  and  dictionaries  would  insert 
Vllliers  as  the  next  article  after  Uhland,  Instead  of  hav- 
ing all  of  tho  words  beginning  with  U  Come  first  and 
then  all  of  tho  Vs.  In  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  only 
the  one  letter,  with  tho  two  forma,  acute  and  rounded, 
and  -whether  a  word  was  written  euer  or  ever,  uery  or 
very,  vse  or  use,  signified  little.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  confusion  the  unper  case  makes  no  allowance  for 
more  than  one  letter  in  alphabetical  order  in  this  place, 
the  most  common  way  in  the  second  row  being,  P,  Q, 
B,  B,  T,  V,  W,  the  U  going  at  the  end  of  the  alphabet 
as  the  twenty-sixth  letter ;  hut  in  some  offices  the  order 
is  T,  U,  W,  and  the  V  going  to  the  end.  In  the  lower 
ease  the  u  and  v  are  alongside  of  each  other.  It  is 
much  more  common  in  monumental  inscriptions,  even 
in  English,  to  use  the  Y  tlian  the  other  form. 

Ueberlaufen  (Gor,).— To  run  over, 

Ueberschlagen  (Ger.),— -To  calculate  or  to  cast  up 
manuscript ;  to  determine  tho  size  of  furniture  necessary 
for  a  form, 

Unas  (Sp.).— Clippers  of  a  cylinder-press. 

Uncial. — A  style  of  written  character  found  in  Latin 
manuscripts  from  the  third  to  the  tenth  centuries,  which 
combines  the  more  ancient  capital  letters  with  the  more 
modern  minuscule  or  small  letters.  This  transitional 
style  of  writing  slowly  altered  into  the  easy,  small,  run- 
ning character,  and  in  its  most  improved  stages  Is  known 
as  the  semi-uncial.  The  minuscule  began  to  prevail  in 
Latin  manuscripts  of  the  ninth  century,  and  the  Greet 
of  the  tenth.  This  style  of  writing  was  formerly  termed 
unciales  liters?,  or  test  letters,  the  word  probably  being 
derived  from  the  Latin  word  uncia,  or  an  inch,  descrip- 
tive Of  their  large  size. 

Unclean — A  take  in  whicli  there  are  many  errors. 
Thus  used  in  England. 

Unont. — Untrimmed.  This  word,  aa  applied  to  the 
leaves  of  hooks,  does  not  Imply  that  the  leaves  have  not 
been  opened,  but  simply  that  the  plow  or  paper-cutter 
has  not  been  employed.  Uncut  hooks  are  more  valuable 
than  cut  ones,  as  their  being  in  tide  condition  shows 
that  they  have  not  been  handled  so  much  and  that  their 
margins  ure  still  liberal.  Tho  binder,  in  his  effort  to 
make  the  edges  even,  cuts  off  so  much  that  the  book  is 
generally  considerably  reduced  in  size. 

Under  Hand. — A  phrase  used  by  pressman  for  the 
light  and  easy  or  heavy  and  hard  running-in  of  the  car- 
riage of  a  hand-press.  Thus  they  say  that  the  press  goes 
light  and  easy  under  hand,  or  it  goes  heavy  or  hard 
under  hand. 

Underlay, — That  part  of  the  process  of  making 
ready  which  consists  in  seeing  that  every  part  of  the 


form  is  of  equal  height,  the  letters  touching  the  rollers 
and  the  impression  being  even.  This  is  accomplished 
by  laying  pieces  of  paper  under  the  low  parts, 

Under-Runners. — Continuation  of  side-notes  run- 
ning under  the  foot  of  the  page  In  a  similar  manner  to  a 
foot-note.  This  expression  is  little  used. 

Uneven  Pages- — Pages  with  odd  folioa,  snch  as  1, 
3, 5,  &c.  They  are  also  called  right-hand  or  recto  pages. 
In  making  up,  an  even  and  an  uneven  page  always  ac- 
company each  other.  The  margin  on  the  outside  of  these 
two  pages  is  always  wider  than  the  margins  between 
the  two. 

Unfair  Fonts, — Type  in  which  the  letters  are  very 
thin,  preventing  a  compositor  from  earning  his  usual 
wages.   Almost  all  type  is  now  thick. 

Unfair  Offices. — This  term  is  applied  by  society  or 
union  hands  generally  to  those  printlng.offices  where  the 
existing  scalo  of  prices  is  not  recognized.  Closed  offices 
are  not  necessarily  unfair. 

Ung&thered. — Books  delivered  to  binders  in  sheets; 
that  is,  not  gathered  into  books. 

UninterieaT©. — To  withdraw  the  sheets  which  have 
boon  placed  between  printed  work  to  prevent  set-off. 

Unit. — By  the  Benton  system  of  regulating  the  width 
of  types  a  method  of  calculating  so  that  each  sljte  can 
be  divided  into  fractions  which  shall  also  be  fractions  of 
a  pica  em.  Each  of  these  sub-divisions  is  entitled  a  uuit. 
Twelve  units  of  nonpareil  may  equal  a  pica,  or  seiven  of 
small  pica ;  all  of  the  characters  of  a  given  font  are 
multiples  of  that  unit.  The  composing-stick  being  sot 
to  so  many  units,  every  line  must  cither  fill  the  measure 
or  fall  short  of  it  one,  two,  throe  or  more  unite.  It  can- 
not be  a  little  less  or  a  little  more.  Thus  a  more  perfect 
justification  can  be  obtained  than  would  bo  likely  to  be 
attained  in  any  other  way.  Spacing  out  or  taking  in 
eon  be  accomplished  by  changing  a  throe-unit  space  for 
a  four-unit  apace,  or  a  two  for  a  four,  or  vice  versa. 
There  are  therefore  no  en  quadrats,  three-em  spaces, 
four-em  spaces  or  five-cm  spaces,  except  09  they  happen 
accidentally  to  agree  with  the  body.  The  quadrate  also 
are  multiples  of  the  unit,  and  differ  (except  accidentally) 
from  other  quadrats.  Under  Mr.  Benton's^  system  he 
has  an  figate  of  which  the  letters,  figures,  points,  Spaces 
and  quadrats  are  just  the  same  as  in  one  of  his  non- 
pareils. In  these  there  are  twelve  units  to  pica.  On 
one-sixth  of  this  there  are  i,  1  and  several  other  letters ; 
On  three  units  c,  e,  r,  s  and  many  other  characters,  and 
on  four  units  many  letters.  He  also  has  an  eleven-unit 
nonpareil,  an  cloven  and  a  ten  unit  minion ;  an  eleven, 
ton  and  nine  unit  brevier ;  a  ten  and  nine  unit  bourgeois, 
a  nine  and  eight  unit  long  primer,  on  eight  and  seven  nnit 
small  pica  and  a  seven-unit  pica,  Tlicsc  varying  sizes 
are  so  that  there  shall  be  a  choice  between  thick  and 
thin  fonts.  The  agate  is  iflfy  ems  wide  to  the  alphabet. 
This  Is  the  widest,  the  thinnest  face  being  the  eight  unit 
or  small  pica,  which  gives  a  width  of  1S,%  ems.  It  is 
doubted  by  many  printers  whether  the  loss  by  abrasion 
and  the  augmentation  by  dirt  will  not  goon  change  the 
sizes  of  the  characters,  so  that  the  line  of  agate  which 
originally  contained  360  units  will  receive  only  359^  or 
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{JQflW,  or  become  SO  much  thinner  as  to  take  860 or 
360j|,  la  which  case  tho  entire  value  of  the  theory  is 
lost.  The  greatest  objection,  however,  as  stated  in  a 
previous  article,  is  that  some  types  will  be  cramped  to 
enter  the  space  required,  while  others  must  bo  widened, 
thus  deforming  them  and  injuring  their  beauty.  Tak- 
ing the  measurements  previously  given  of  three  fnecs, 
one  each  from  Bruce's,  MacKellars  and  Farmer's  foun- 
dry, it  will  be  seen  how  much,  they  must  be  widened  or 
lessened  to  meet  the  new  requirements,  frequently  to 
their  detriment.  The  width  of  the  alphabetic  characters 
in  nonpareil  is  one-&lx.th,  one-fourth,  one-third,  five- 
twelfths,  one-half  and  seven-twelfths  of  pica.  When 
they  are  changed,  as  In  one  of  the  bourgeoises,  to  one- 
fifth,  three-tenths,  four-tenths,  fi  ve-tenths,  six -tenths  and 
seven-tenths,  the  proportions  of  the  letters  do  not  agree 
with  those  of  the  smaller  siao.  If  the  former  were  vvell 
cut,  the  latter  are  not ;  but,  taking  small  pica  "with  cne- 
seventh,  two-sevenths,  three-sevenths,  four-sevenths  and 
five-sevenths,  an  entirely  new  sot  of  proportions  must 
be  adopted.  The  nice  gradations  cannot  bo  preserved. 
In  the  nonpareil  the  1  bears  proportion  to  c,  n  and  w 
respectively  as  2,  8,  4  and  3  ;  in  the  small  pica  it  is  in 
the  ratio  of  2,  3,  3  and  4. 

A  consideration  of  these  facts  has  Induced  others  to 
propose  a  modification  of  the  system,  by  which  more 
sizes  are  given  :  Taking  the  thinnest  letter,  as  an  1,  at  a 
four-em  Space ;  the  t  at  a  thick  space ;  two  Other  sizes 
between  this  and  an  en  quadrat ;  an  a  as  an  en  quadrat  ; 
two  sizes  a  little  below  and  a  little  above  a  three-em 
space  and  a  five-em  space  for  such  letters  as  b,  p,  u  and 
k ;  then  something  larger  for  a  w,  and  something  larger 
yet  for  an  m.  Thus  there  would  be  nine  sizes,  besides 
a  still  larger  one  for  J&.  The  sizes  named  would  thus 
compare  with  those  In  the  Benton  plan,  his  nonpareil 
being  taken  as  his  standard  :  1, 10, 10, 11, 11 ;  t,  IB,  13^, 
IS,  IS;  r,  15, 14, 15, 15 ;  c,  IS,  16, 16, 16 ;  a,  30,  17, 17 j|, 
17;  d,  20,  19,  80,  30;  k,  30,  B0,  33,  80%;  W,  35,  37, 
;  m,  30,  S9ji,  29,  29.  The  first  figure  In  each 
subdivision  is  Benton^,  the  second  Planners,  the  third 
Bruce's  and  the  fourth  MacKellar*s.  James  E.  Munson 
of  New  York  city,  who  has  given  muck  study  to  the  sub- 
ject, suggests  that  there  shall  bo  eight  sizes  of  alphabetic 
letters ;  the  unit  is  to  be  one-eighth  of  an  em ;  the  letter 
t  is  to  be  cast  on  a  three-unit  body,  and  the  other  letters 
on  larger  sizes,  m  being  on  an  eight-unit  and  W  and  (E 

On  a  ten-unit  OOdy, 

Unit  LdnSB. — Buled  fines  in  blank-books  intended 
to  form  a  division  between  figures  representing  different 
commercial  values, 

United  States, —Printing  in  the  United  States  be- 
gan in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  the  workman  being  Stephen 
I>aye,  and  tho  principal  promoter  being  the  Rev.  Josb 
Glover,  who  sot  sail  with  Daye  and  the  printing  material 
from  England  in  1338,  but  unfortunately  did  not  live 
until  the  voyage  was  completed.  Glover's  wife  after- 
wards married  Henry  Dungter,  the  President  of  Harvard 
College,  and  he  assumed  the  management  of  the  press, 
as  It  was  attached  to  that  seat  of  learning.  The  first 
thing  printed  by  him  was  the  Freeman's  Oath,  in  168B, 
and  the  first  book  was  the  Psalms  in  Metre,  in  1640. 
Matthew  Dayo  printed  a  book  in  1647.  Samuel  Green 
succeeded  Stephen  Daye,  whoso  last  known  imprint  was 
in  1649,  although  he  lived  for  many  years  aftor.  Green 
continued  in  printing  until  his  death  in  1703,  his  chief 
work  having  been  the  Indian  Bible,  No  printing  was 
done  in  Cambridge  for  many  years  after  his  death,  as 
Boston  was  a  much  more  convenient  place,  John  Fos- 
ter was  the  first  Boston  printer,  beginning  work  there  In 
1676.  He  was  succeeded  by  Judge  Samuel  Bewail  and 
James  Glen.  Samuel  and  Bartholomew  Green  were  soon 
after  employed  there,  the  latter  continuing  until  1733. 
Philadelphia  had  the  first  printing  office  south  of  Boston, 
William  Bradford  beginning  there  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Friends  in  1685,  Becoming  involved  in  a  religious 
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quarrel  In  that  city,  and  finding  residence  there  no  longer 
pleasant,  Bradford  removed  to  New  York,  where  he  set 
up  business  In  1093.  The  press  in  Philadelphia  was  sua- 
pended  for  several  years,  until  it  was  again  begon  by 
Keynier  Jansen  in  1699,  The  most  noted  naint  jn  the 
early  hi  story  of  printing  in  Hew  York,  next  to  Bradford's, 
is  tli  at  of  Zengcr,  who  was  arrested  for  libeling  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  after  many  months  Of  imprisonment  waB 
released,  the  jury  claiming  tho  right  to  interpret  both 
the  law  and  the  facta.    The  list  of  towns  which  had  be- 

fun  printing  before  the  Revolution  is  as  follows :  Cam- 
ridge,  Mass,,  1B39;  Boston,  Mass.,  1676 ;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  1685 ;  New  York,  N.  Y.,  1692;  New  London,  Conn., 
1709;  Annapolis,  Md.,  172* ;  Woodbridgc,  N.  J.,  1727; 
Charleston,  8.  C.n  1781;  Newport,  B.I.,  1733;  Will- 
iamsburg, Va.,  172(1;  Germantown,  Pa,,  1736  or  17&7  ; 
Ephrata,  Pa.,  1146 ;  Jiancoster  Pa..  1751 ;  New  Haven, 
Conn,,  1754;  New  Berne,  N,  C.,1754;  Baltimore,  Md., 
1755  :  PorUsmOutli,  N.  H.,  1756  ;  Wilnunglon,  Del  1763; 
Providence,  R  I.,  1763 ;  Savannah,  Ga.,  1763;  Wthning 
ton,  N.  C,  1764;  Hartford,  Conn.,  1764;  Salem,  Mass., 
1768;  Burlington,  N.  J.,  1770;  Albany,  N.  Y„  1771; 
Norwich,  Conn.,  1773 ;  Newbury  port,  Mass.,  1773 ;  Ex- 
eter,  N.  H.,  1774 ;  Worcester,  Mass.,  1T75. 

An  extract  from  some  Virginia  documents  would  show 
that  some  one  was  carrying  on  printing  there  in- 1682, 
and  an  imprint  has  been  discovered  dated  St.  Mary's, 
Md.,  in  1689.  It  will  bo  seen  from  the  above  list  that 
printing  was  carried  on,  or  had  been  carried  on,  in  twen- 
ty-six towns  of  the  Colonics  before  1776,  these  towna 
being  distant  from  each  other  an  average  of  slstty  miles. 
The  press  farthest  inland  was  that  at  Albany,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  New  York. 

When  the  Revolutionary  struggle  ended  and  settle- 
ments began  West  of  the  Allegbanies  it  was  not  long 
before  Pittsburgh,  Lexington  and  Cincinnati  became 
familiar  with  the  printing  art.  The  annexation  of  the 
Louisiana  territory  was  not  immediately  attended  by  any 
change,  for  the  population  was  very  sparse,  and  the 
growth  of  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi  did  not 
really  begin  until  ten  years  after  Jefferson's  death.  The 
annexation  of  Tesas,the  war  with  Menico,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  mines  in  California  drew  attention  to  that 
rich  region,  and  the  passage  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
bill  threw  open  a  vast  territory  to  the  settler.  In  each 
the  plow  has  been  preceded  or  attended  by  the  press 
and  the  stick.  Much  of  the  best  printing  in  the  Union 
Is  done  in  towns  which  within  the  memory  of  middle- 
aged  men  lad  no_  white  men  within  hundreds  of  miles 
of  them.  The  printers  of  the  Union,  who  numbered  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  not  over  fifteen  hundred, 
have  now  been  multiplied  until  they  reach  ono  hundred 
thousand,  while  the  work  turned  out  by  them  would 
have  required  by  the  old  system  from  two  to  three  times 
as  many  men  as  now  labor  at  the  art.  They  have  doubled 
every  fifteen  years,  while  tho  population  of  the  TJnion 
does  not  quite  double  in  twenty-five.  With  printing  a 
multitude  of  subsidiary  trades  have  come  up. 

We  have  a  detailed  account  of  tie  growth  of  the  art  be- 
fore the  Revolution,  owing  to  the  pious  care  of  Thomas ; 
but  there  has  been  no  subsequent  historian.  Whatever 
is  known  must  be  picked  up  from  thousands  of  books, 
pamphlets  and  fugitive  publications.  At  the  beginning 
of  printing  here  there  had  been  no  advance  in  tho  art 
for  over  a  century,  with  the  single  exception  that  the 
press  of  Blaew  embraced  some  features  which  had  not 
previously  been  known.  The  colonial  printer  labored 
under  peculiar  difficulties.  He  had  no  type-founder  near 
by;  paper  mills  were  few  and  far  between ;  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  Send  the  productions  of  his  press  to  any  distance 
from  home,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  done  at  all,  could  be 
effected  only  by  post-riders  or  by  the  masters  of  Bailing 
vessels;  money  was  scares  and  hard  to  send ;  and  that 
which  renders  the  press  of  to-day  so  powerful,  the  col- 
lection of  news,  was  unknown.  When  the  journals  of 
that  day  could  find  nothing  in  the  London  newspapers 
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-with  which  to  fill  their  columns  they  took,  extracts  from 
any -book  of  polite  literature,  or  oven  Inserted  a  chapter 
of  the  Bible  itself.  Boston  did  the  most  Work.  It  had 
more  printers  and  booksellers  for  many  years  than  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  together,  the  fecundity  Of  its 
presses  being  remarkable.  "After  1760,"  Thomas  re- 
marks, "the  quantum  of  printing  done  in  Philadelphia 
and  Boston  was  nearly  equal."  The  first  paper  mill 
was  near  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  the  first  successful  at- 
tempt to  cast  typo.  Both  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
were  delayed  in  this  respect  in  the  beginning  of  their 
careers  by  the  fact  that  a  largo  number  of  persons  in 
each  town,  or  living  close  by,  did  not  understand  Eng- 
lish. New  York  had  been  settled  by  the  Dutch,  that 
language  continuing  equal  in  importance  to  English  un- 
til 1760,  and  there  wa3  a  very  heavy  German  immigration 
into  Pennsylvania  in  1710  and  subsequent  years.  The 
Dutch  language  was  printed,  in  the  State  of  New  York 
as  late  as  1833,  and  German  is  still  the  native  tongue  of 
many  Americans  In  Pennsylvania.  The  work  done  in 
the  last  century  was  the  same  kind  of  work  which  was 
executed  in  the  provincial  oJlices  of  England  at  the  same 
time,  neither  better  nor  worse.  It  did  not  compare,  ex- 
cept m  rare  instances,  with  the  heat  work  of  London. 
The  paper  waa  rough  and  uneven ;  it  was  rarely  really 
white ;  tho  ink— made  by  the  printers  themselves — was 
poor ;  and  the  type  was  well  worn  before  it  waa  thrown 
away.  There  is  a  great  difference,  however,  between  the 
work  done  for  BXvlngten,  Qaine  and  Hall  just  before 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  that  executed  in  1730  or  1730. 
Franklin's  work  is  usually  considered  the  best,  and  his 
Cato  Major  bis  finest  production.  Improvements  in  the 
art  did  not  begin  immediately  after  the  war ;  the  people 
were  too  poor ;  but  with  the  advent  of  Mathew  Carey, 
a  more  adventurous  bookseller  than  had  before  been 
known,  and  the  setting  up  in  business  of  William  Fry, 
affairs  began  to  change.  The  latter  did  the  great  epic  of 
America,  Barlow's  Oolumblad,  in  large  type  and  with  all 
of  the  luxury  possible.  The  engraving  cf  steel  plates  for 
illustration  became  common ;  Anderson  learned  how  to 
cut  on  wood ;  and  American  type  was  cast.  The  first 
permanent  foundry  was  that  of  Btnny  &>  Bonaldson,  in 
Philadelphia.  Printers  could  buy  new  type  whenever 
they  wanted  it  after  17*6.  Sower,  fn  Baltimore,  supplied 
his  region,  while  Elihu  White  afforded  facilities  to  the 
citizens  of  Now  York  after  1810.  Stereotyping,  brought 
hither  in  1818,  increased  rapidly.  Ten  years  after  more 
was  done  in  this  line  in  America  than  in  England.  Iron 
presses,  invented  by  Lord  Stanhope  about  1900,  hut  al- 
tered to  suit  American  requirements,  came  into  use  about 
1817,  and  in  twenty  years  had  driven  the  wooden,  presses 
completely  out.  This  was  a  great  step  forward,  and  the 
Introduction  of  composition  rollers  In  J898  and  1837,  the 
necessary  complement  of  the  iron  presses,  perfected  this 
improvement,  _  Paper  was  made  by  the  Fouvdrinier  ma- 
chine about  this  time,  being  both  larger  and  more  even 
than  before,  and  muslin  binding  was  introduced  in  1830. 
Ink  was  regularly  manufactured  both  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  after  1805,  and  in  New  York  there  were 
two  ink-makers  a  dozen  years  later.  Incessant  activity 
then  characterized  the  American  press  and  publishers, 
hut  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  art  did  not  then 
appear  to  have  any  relation  to  it.  Interna]  communica- 
tion and  the  relation  of  dealers  In  one  town  to  those  in 
another  greatly  Improved.  Highways  had  been  laid  out; 
steamboats  plied  the  waters ;  and  another  great  force 
was  exerted  to  Spread  intelligence.  The  railroad  came 
into  use,  and  then  letters,  packages  and  messengers  could 
be  sent  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  day,  In  1800  a  journey 
to  Cincinnati  audi  back  took  seven  weeks ;  in  1850  it  took 
three  days.  The  post-office  laws  were  amended,  so  that 
greater  freedom  was  ullowed  to  the  mails ;  but  the  crown- 
ing help  to  the  spread  of  intelligence  was  tlie  invention 
m  1844  of  the  electric  telegraph,  by  which  distance  was 
annihilated.  There  was,  too,  during  tho  sixty  years 
which  elapsed  between  the  Declaration  of  Independence 


and  the  arrival  of  the  first  cheap  newspaper  a  vast  'in- 
crease in  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  Common  schools 
had  been  founded,  colleges  were  instituted  and  special 
legal,  divinity  and  medical  school*  were  inaugurated. 

The  newspaper  press  had  not  increased  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  mechanical  arte  which  entered  into  its  man- 
ufacture. Whoever  looked  at  tho  Courier  and  Enquirer, 
the  Globe,  the  Albany  Argus  or  the  New  Hampshire  Pa- 
triot found  much  argument,  some  wit  and  a  good  deal 
of  abuse ;  he  found  very  little  news.  This  was  to  be  al- 
tered. The  penny  newspapers,  which  sold  in  the  streets 
or  wherever  the  vendor  might  be,  were  begun  In  1333. 
Their  success  was  prodigious.  The  great  editions  re- 
quired faster  presses  and  more  of  them,  and  their  pub- 
lishers, first  of  all  printers,  becume  rich  and  had  money 
to  spare  for  experiments.  Presses  far  swifter  than  a 
hand-press  had  been  put  up  in  the  United  States  in  1823 
and  1834,  but  it  was  not  until  one  was  imported  from 
Great  Britain  two  years  later  that  an  approximation  to 
a  thousand  an  hour  was  attained,  American  mechanics 
set  at  work  u>  reproduce  such  machines,  with  those  mod- 
ifications which  experience  showed  to  he  desirable,  and 
it  was  fortunate  that  the  chief  firm  which  then  entered 
upon  this  work  was  so  highly  gifted  with  qualities  which 
command  success.  From  the  time  that  the  first  half- 
dozen  power  presses  wore  made  this  country  has  never 
been  inferior  to  any  other  in  the  quality  or  performance 
of  its  printing  machinery.  About  this  time,  too,  was 
discovered  the  power  platen-press,  Since  1830  there  has 
been  little  which  is  startling  to  record.  Towns  have 
been  founded  in  the  wilderness  and  have  become  great 
centres,  and  newspapers  Which  spend  more  money  yearly 
than  all  of  the  newspapers  in  New  York,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  together  did  half  a  century  ago  are  pub- 
lished in  them ;  improved  machinery  has  been  demanded 
and  obtained.  In  book  offices  all  kinds  of  improved  ap- 

ftliances  have  been  put  in,  such,  as  metal  furniture,  iron 
mposlng  beds  and  presses  which  can  be  depended  upon 
to  do  the  most  exact  work.  In  job  offices,  which  were 
almost  unknown  during  Madf son's  administration,  can 
be  found  every  labor-saving  device  known  to  man.  Tho 
compositor  has  his  choice  of  eight  thousand  kinds  of 
type.  The  enumeration  of  late  Improvements  embraces 
wob  presses,  following  type-revolving  presses ;  electro- 
typing,  especially  adapted  to  cut  work ;  papier  mache 
stereotyping ;  the  application  of  photography  to  make 
illustrations ;  dry  printing  j  the  extensive  use  of  colors ; 
and  the  printing  of  illustrations.  Many  of  these  proc- 
esses were  Invented  here;  none  have  failed  to  receive 
improvement. 

Accoiding  to  the  last  census  the  United  States  had 
twenty-seven  cities  possessing  a  population  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  or  more.  Printing  was  introduced  into 
each  of  these  as  follows : 

New  York,  1698 ;  Chicago,  183S ;  Philadelphia,  1688 ; 
Brooklyn,  1799 ;  St.  Louis,  1808 ;  Boston,  1&76 ;  Balti- 
more, 1778;  San  Francisco,  1847;  Cleveland,  1819:  Cin- 
cinnati, 1703 ;  Buffalo,  1811 ;  New  Orleans,  1904 ;  Pitts- 
burgh, 1788  ;  Washington,  17flfl ;  Detroit,  1809;  Milwau- 
kee, 163" ;  Newark,  17B1  ;  Minneapolis,  1849 ;  Jersey 
City,  1848;  Louisville,  1807;  Omaha,  1855;  Rochester, 
1810;  St.  Paul,  Minn,,  lS4»i  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  1854; 
Providence,  R,  I,,  1768;  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  1330; 
Denver,  Col.,  1959. 

In  the  volume  of  the  printing  business  the  order  of  the 
larger  cities  would  be  New  York ,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and  Washington,  the  last 
doing  chiefly  Government  work.  Very  little  is  done  In 
Jersey  City,  Newark,  Baltimore  or  Allegheny  Of  ty  In  pro- 
portion to  their  magnitudes.  Among  the  small  cities 
especially  distinguished  for  the  quantity  of  work  turned 
out  may  be  mentioned  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Augusta,  Me. ; 
Springfield, Mass.,  and  Hartford,  Conn.  Type-foundries 
are  to  be  found  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Cleveland  and 
Buffalo.  Those  in  other  cities  are  really  agencies,  Plate 
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printing  is  carried  On  In  Boston,  Providence,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis 
and  Ban  Francisco .  Books  are  chiefly  published  and  sold 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati 
and  San  Francisco.  Lithography  is  practiced  in  all  large 
towns,  and  bo  is  electrotyping.  If  the  place  has  leas 
than  fifty  thousand  population  it  is,  however,  generally 
too  email  to  sustain  an  establishment  devoted  to  this  art, 
Frintijig-prewos  are  made  wherever  convenient,  but 
nearly  all  manufacturers  have  agencies  or  their  princi- 
pal house  In  New  York  or  Chicago.  Stationery  goods 
are  made  and  sold  everywhere.  Paper  fs  made  more  or 
less  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  latest  statistics,  as 
gathered  by  Howard  Lockwood  &  Co,  in  July,  18(K), 
showed  that  the  total  daily  capacity  for  production  of 
paper  in  pounds  was  19,fl5%,710.  Book  and  news  took 
SB  per  cent.,  chemical  fibre  11  per  cont.,  manilla  10  per 
cent,,  straw-board  8  per  cent.,  and  wood-pulp  83  per 
cent.  The  total  Capacity  for  production  was  as  follows : 
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Statsb. 

Daily 
Capacity 
In  Founds. 

States. 

Dally 
Capacity 
hi  Pounds. 

California  .  .  . 
Colorado   .  .  , 
conmwtUmt  .  , 
Delaware  ,  .  . 
Georgia  ,  .  ,  , 
Illinois  ,  .  ■  , 
Indiana ,  ,  ,  . 
Icwa  ,  .  .  ,  . 
Kansas  .  ,  ,  , 
Kemtvoty  .   .  . 
Maine    ,  .  ,  . 
Maryland  ,  . 
Maasaohusetts  , 
Michigan  .   .  . 
Minnesota  .   .  . 
MtSBonrl    .  .  . 
Nebraska  .  .  . 

104,000 
114,000 

*r,wo 
1,137,000 

125,000 
to,  COD 
6a,  600 

i,9&7,soo 
asajaw 

1,830,400 
567,000 
S3,  ODD 
40,200 
53,000 

NewHampshtre 
Now  Jersey  . 
Hew  York  ,  , 
North  Carolina 
Ohio  .... 
Oregon  ,  .  , 
Pennsylvania. 
South  Cftryllfla 
TenSi5S*5o  ,  , 
Tm&s    .  .  , 
Vermont  ,  , 
Virginia .  .  . 
Washington  . 
Wait  Virginia 
Wisconsin  .  . 

925,  BOO 
M7,20D 

4,761,780 
E5.0W 

1,^3,000 
1SWKW 

1,485,800 

lfl.oOfl 
lfl.00* 

bso.too 

116,000 
68,000 
S  68,000 
]  ,701,600 

Total  .  .  . 

14,356,710 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  paper  is  made  Only  in 
thirty-two  States  of  the  Union ;  that  of  these  eight  pro- 
duce only  very  small  quantities,  and  that  TO  per  cent,  of 
the  supply  comes  from  the  States  of  Indians,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Wis- 
consin. Of  this  Hew  York  furnishes  34  per  cent.,  while 
the  other  States  mentioned  supply  48  per  cent  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  writing-paper  is  from  Massachusetts. 
The  percentage  of  increase  since  1881  has  been  2fSJ^  per 
cent.,  the  whole  capacity  then  being  5,315,400  pounds 
daily,  Eight  times  as  much  wood-pulp  is  now  made  as 
then,  eight  and  a  half  times  as  much  wood-pulp  board, 
seven  and  a  half  times  as  much  chemical  fibre,  and  four 
and  a  half  times  as  much  blotting.  Newspapers  and 
books  require  twice  and  a  half  as  much,  and  nearly  twice 
as  much  writing  is  done  now  as  then.  The  population 
has  probably  not  increased  more  than  a,  quarter. 

The  Increase  in  the  number  of  newspapers  has  been 
remarkable.  Almost  every  village  of  a  thousand  inhab- 
itants has  one  newspaper,  those  of  three  thousand  two 
journals,  and  of  five  thousand^  three  journals.  They  also 
tovcr  a  great  variety  of  special  fields.  As  given  m  the 
last  list  newspapers  are  printed  relating,  among  others, 
to  advertising,  colored  people,  selling-agents,  agricult- 
ure, the  order  of  American  Mechanics,  Anarchy,  the 
order  of  foresters,  the  order  of  United  Workmen,  archi- 
tecture, the  army  and  navy,  art,  hair-dressing,  bee  cult- 
ure, the  blind,  book  -keeping,  book-selling,  boots  and 
shoes,  bottling,  brewing,  building,  building  loan  associ- 
ations, butchering,  cabinet-making,  caps,  carriages,  car- 
pets, catering,  chemicals,  children,  clothing,  coal,  college 
fraternities,  order  Of  Chosen  Friends,  commerce,  confec- 
tionery, crockery,  cooking,  cycling,  dairying,  dancing, 
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the  deaf  and  dumb,  decorating,  dentistry,  the  drama, 
drugs,  dry  goods,  education,  electricity,  eloctrotyping, 
engineering,  entomology,  the  Epworth  League,  export- 
ing, express  business  and  fancy  goods.  The  number  of 
subdivisions  is  over  two  hundred. 

The  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  in  1603,  ac- 
cording to  George  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  were  as  follows : 


NEWSPAPERS. 


States. 

Dally, 

Weekly, 

Monthly. 

TotaL 

Alabama  

IS 

167 

31 

3IS 

Alaska  

3 

1 

4 

Ariaona  

"b 

35 

1 

83 

Arkansas  

13 

164 

S3 

231 

California  .... 

3ft 

432 

HO 

m 

Colorado  

aa 

354 

89 

sm 

Connecticut    ,  ,  , 

4a 

US 

80 

bob 

Delaware  .... 

6 

81 

7 

46 

District  of  Columbia 

a 

34 

19 

«T 

Florida  

16 

103 

10 

187 

Georgia,  

26 

3+3 

46 

817 

Idaho  

6 

47 

8 

<3S 

Illinois  

183 

1,087 

D67 

1,600 

Indian  Territory  .  . 

1 

38 

£ 

Indiana  ..... 

109 

E33 

(8 

748 

l0*a  ...... 

se 

770 

eo 

Aft 

Kansas  

44 

84a 

00 

Kentucky  .... 

1M 

3JSS 

so 

Louisiana  .... 

14 

14B 

17 

m 

Maine  

15 

105 

59 

193 

Maryland  .... 

IT 

J48 

46 

334 

M&ssaohtisdtts  t  t 

76 

S61 

fi!7 

m 

Michigan  ,  ,   ,  .  . 

S7 

SOS 

90 

SB0 

Minnesota  .... 

so 

4a? 

7& 

65s 

Mississippi  .... 

7 

leg 

IS 

ITS 

Missouri  .  .  .   ,  . 

79 

80S 

IIS 

906 

Montana.  .  .  ,   ,  . 

IS 

00 

S 

tH> 

Nebraska  , 

Kb 

JrtC 
DO 

MR 

Nevada  ..... 

9 

IS 

26 

New  Hampshire  .  . 

IS 

S3 

"83 

IBS 

New  Jersey  .... 

SO 

£08 

47 

400 

New  Mexico    .   .  . 

7 

43 

8 

ta 

Nsw  York  .... 

188 

1,1111 

GEO 

S.1B1 

North  Carolina   .  . 

ID 

108 

32 

£31 

North  Dakota  .  .  . 

9 

118 

a 

139 

Ohio  

im 

780 

1,190 

Oklahoma  .... 

7 

ess 

4 

66 

Oregon   

15 

144 

£5 

J  34 

Pennsylvania  .  .  . 

ITS 

sis 

2TB 

1,478 

ttnoda  Island  .   .  . 

IS 

46 

17 

as 

South  Carolina    .  . 

s 

93 

16 

m 

South  Dakota  .  .  . 

10 

2Jli 

23 

m 

Tennessee  .... 

!» 

323 

40 

£08 

Texas   

63 

601 

4b 

07B 

Utah  

9 

85 

IS 

71 

Vermont  ..... 

4 

Ml 

IS 

as 

Virginia  ..... 

Sit 

ISO 

G7 

SOT 

WaeWnpton     ,  .  , 
West  Virginia  .  ,  , 

w 

192 

S> 

SS3 

la 

ias 

12 

106 

Wisconsin    ,  .  ,  » 

£1 

4£a 

49 

675 

Wyoming    ,   .  ,  , 

5 

at 

1 

48 

Totals  ,  .  .  ,  » 

l^efi 

14,017 

3,135 

3t),oas 

The  number  of  tri-wccklies  was  31 ;  semi-weeklies, 
23T;  bi-weeklies,  85;  semi  monthlies,  349  ;  bi-monthlies, 
78 ;  and  quarterlies,  839.  The  percentage  of  each  of 
these  classes  is  as  folio wb:  Dailies,  0.6;  tri-weeklies, 
.015;  semi-weeklies,  1.04;  weeklies,  70;  bf-weeklies, 
,04  J  semi-monthlies,  1.115 ;  monthlies,  15.7 ;  bi-month- 
lies, .04 ;  and  quarterlies,  1.01. 

UniTersaJ  Press. — A  well-known  job  press,  manu- 
factured by  Merritt  Gaily. 

Unlead. — To  take  out  the  leads  from  leaded  matter. 

TJriloofc.. — To  unfasten  a  form  with  mallet  and  shoot- 
ing-stick, or  in  any  other  way. 

Unopened  Edggs.— Applied  to  books  the  edges  of 
which  have  not  been  opened, 

UnBlieet. — To  withdraw  the  interleaving  sheets  be- 
tween printed  work  which  have  been  placed  there  to 
prevent  set-off. 
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Unai&ed  Paper. — Paper  made  entirely  without  size, 
and  consequently  very  absorbent  nod  adapted  for  pre- 
printing. 

Upper  Case.— The  Tipper  of  the  two  trays  in  which 
tho  typo  is  contained  with  which  the  compositor  works. 
It  contains  the  small  capitals,  the  capitals  and  the  refer- 
ence-marks. 

Upp*r-C»se  Sorto,— Those  letters  which  are  con- 
tained, in  the  upper  one  of  the  pair  of  cases. 

Upper  Hand. — When  the  spindle  goes  soft  and  easy 
tho  pressmen  say  it  goes  well  upper  hand  or  above  hand ; 
but  the  contrary  if  it  goes  hard  and  heavy, 

Upright.— A  page  or  job  set  or  cut  to  an  upright 
size — the  reverse  of  oblong. 

Utah. — A  Territory  of  the  United  States  which  has 
long  been  settled.  Printing  began  in  Bait  Lake  City  in 


1850.  It  is  now  carried  On  in  twenty-si*  towns,  and  the 
number  of  newspapers  is  71, 9  being  daily  and  36  weekly. 
In  1860  there  wore  2  newspapers,  in  1870  10,  and  In  1880 
33.  Bait  Lake  City  is  the  principal  town  and  Ogden  the 
next  largest, 

Utioa.— This  city,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  lias 
practiced  printing  since  1108,  when  a  newspaper,  pre- 
viously publishedfin  Whltestown,  was  removed  there  and 
Became  the  Whltestown  Gazette  and  Cato's  Patrol,  Tho 
continuation  of  it-  to  still  published  as  the  Utiea  Ilerald. 
Among  the  noted  printers  who  have  carried  on  business 
in  tltica  have  boon  William  Williams,  De  Witt  C.  Grove 
and  Robert  Roberts.  Much  Welsh  printing  Is  executed 
there,  many  Welshmen  Settling  in  that  neighborhood  at 
an  early  date,  and  it  has  also  been  a  considerable  music- 
printing  contro.  There  are  now  issued  there  three  daily 
and  seventeen  other  periodicals. 
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THE  twenty^secorid  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
It  is  about  the  thickness  of  an  en  quad- 
rat in  the  larger  siaes  of  type,  but  In  the 
smaller  sizes  it  is  thicker.  The  capital  V 
has  a,  close  resemblance  to  the  lower-Case  v. 
Tile  Romans  had  two  different  characters  for  the  small 
letters  u  tind  v,  but  the  capital  V  was  common  to  both. 
When  printing  was  introduced  these  distinctions,  which 
had  not  heen  closely  observed  by  the  scriboB  nnd  copyists 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  confounded,  and  capital  U's 
and  capital  V'S,  with  their  respective  small  letters,  were 
interchangeable.  V,  as  a  numeral,  signifies  five ;  with 
a  dash  over  it,  (i,0QO,  V.  R.  with  the  Romans  stood  for 
uti  rogas ;  V.  D.  T>.  for  voto  dedicatur ;  V.  G.f  verbi 
gratia ;  V.  L. ,  videlicet.  In  modern  law  Latin  v.  or  vs, 
stands  for  versus,  against ;  and  in  references  v.  Stands 
for  vide,  see.  In  music  V  ifl  used  for  the  abbreviation 
of  the  word  violin,  and  when  written  double  implies 
both  first  and  second  violins.  Y.  B.  are  the  initials  for 
the  Latin  verte  subito,  or  the  Italian  volti  subito  (turn 
Over  quickly). 

Vaoat  (Got.).— The  page  of  a  book  on  which  there  Is 
no  printing. 

Valentine. — A.  poetical  or  prose  effusion  sent  on 
February  14,  or  St.  Valentine's  Day,  by  one  lover  to  an- 
other. This  was  the  original  Idea ;  but  for  very  many 
years  valentines  have  been  sent  by  cither  ses  to  any  per- 
son whatever.  They  are  nearly  always  illustrated,  the 
cheapest  having  the  poorest  engravings  now  known,  but 
many  of  them  being  works  of  art.  The  custom  of  Bond- 
ing these  missives  is  dying  out  in  the  United  States. 

Vallea's  Elastic  Roller  Gum.™ A  composition 
much  used  twenty-five  years  ago  for  making  rollers.  It 
could  be  employed  sooner  than  glue  and  molasses,  and 
It  had  such  tenacity  It  was  impossible  to  tear  it. 

Vallette,  Eugene,  president  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  in  1864,  and  a  man  of  very  high 
character,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1817.  Ho  was  for 
a  long  time  employed  in  Pagan's  establishment  as  proof- 
reader, and  filled  many  other  stations  of  responsibility, 
lie  prepared  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Philadelphia 
Typographical  Society,  of  which  he  had  been  president, 
which  was  published  In  the  Printers'  Circular  in  1867  and 
1888.  He  represented  Typographical  Union  No,  2  twice 
in  the  National  Union,  and  as  president  of  the  Interna- 


tional Union  succeeded  John  M.  Fnrquhar  and  preceded 
Addis  M.  CarvcT.  Mr.  Vallette  died  in  Philadelphia  on 
May  30, 1887. 

Vantage. — When  a  white  page  or  more  happens  in 
a  Sheet  the  compositor  calls  that  vantage ;  so  does  the 
pressman  when  a  form  of  one  pull  comes  to  the  press, — 
Sttmcr.  Obsolete. 

Vantaggio  (Ital.). — A  galley. 

Varnish. — A  resinous  liquid  employed  very  largely 
in  making  printing-inks.  For  the  better  qualities  linsecd- 
oil  is  used,  and  for  the  cheaper  rosin-oils.  The  coloring 
matter  which  shows  in  printing-inks  is  a  solid  which  has 
been  reduced  brgrinding  to  tho  finest  and  most  impalpa- 
ble particles.  When  this  comminution  is  completed  the 
pigment  is  mixed  with  varnish  in  greater  or  less  propor- 
tions, This  holds  it,  enables  it  to  be  still  Tnoro  finely 
divided,  secures  Its  retention  upon  the  rollers  and  the 
type,  and  causes  its  adhesion  to  paper.  After  thus  be 
ing  applied  the  varnish  oxidizes  and  dries,  leaving  the 
pigment  and  whatever  color  comes  from  the  oxidization 
of  the  Suid  firmly  affixed  to  the  page.  In  its  liquid  state 
varnish  penetrates  mere  or  less  into  the  paper  and  holds 
by  its  fibres,  the  tenacity  continuing  after  being  dried. 
Varnish  is  also  used  separately  in  printing-offices  as  a 
medium  for  diluting  ink,  If  a  certain  Ink  is  mixed  with 
sis  or  eight  times  as  much  varnish  it  will  print  as  well 
as  before,  but  shows  very  little  color  in  the  impression. 
It  forms  what  is  known  as  a  tint.  Against  and  upon 
tills  the  full  color  may  also  bo  printed,  thus  giving  the 
agreeable  contrast  of  two  shades. 

Vaseline. — This  material,  derived  from  petroleum, 
has  been  successfully  used  in  bindings  to  increase  their 
suppleness.   The  leather  seems  to  absorb  it. 

Veau  (Fr.).— Calf ;  veau  rncino  aux  ncrfs,  tree-mar- 
bled calf,  with  bands, 

Vegetable  Parchment.— Paper  chemically  pre- 
pared to  imitate  parchment.  It  is  formed  by  Imiuersing 
ordinary  unsized  paper  for  a  few  seconds  in  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  one-half  to  a  quarter  of  its  bulk  of 
water,  the  solution  being  allowed  to  cool  until  it  is  of  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  then  washing  it  in  cold  water  and 
removing  any  remaining  traces  of  the  acid  by  dipping  it 
in  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia.  It  resembles  parchment 
in  appearance,  and  is  tough,  translucent  and  almost  im- 
permeable to  water. 
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"Vellum. — A  very  smooth  and  delicate  parchment, 
made  from  the  skin  of  young  animals,  Boo  for  details 
under  head  of  Pabchmeht. 

Vellum  Lald-Paper. — A  laid  ■writing-paper  with 
a  vellum  surface, 

Vellum  Wore -Paper. — A  name  for  wove  writing- 
paper  with  a  vellum  Surface. 

Venice. — A  eity  of  Italy,  tho  first  in  which  great 
progress  in  printing  took  place.  John  de  Bpira  began 
there  in  1469,  He  died  in  14T0,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Vindelin,  Nicholas  Jenson,  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  early  printers,  who  had  learned  the  rudiments 
of  the  art  at  Hentz,  and  had  perfected  himself  at  Wei- 
denbacb,  went  to  Venice  and  in  1471  published  the  Decor 
Puellaruin  in  Roman  characters,  followed  by  many  other 
books.  His  reputation  was  vary  high.  After  his  death, 
in  14SB,  Ids  Office  passed  into  the  possession  of  Torresani, 
and  filially  into  that  of  Aldus  Manutius,  under  whom  and 
his  immediate  successors  the  previous  reputation  was  not 
lost,  but  enhanced.  Here  Italic  was  first  introduced,  and 
here  Greek  printing  first  became  common.  It  is  said  that 
by  1000  there  hud  been  two  hundred  and  one  master 
printers  in  Venice,  and  there  had  been  two  million  of 
volumes  printed.  The  city  no  longer  maintains  a  com- 
manding position  in  regard  to  printing,  but  much  work 
is  Still  done  there. 

Ventana  (Sp,). — Hole  in  a  page  or  handful  of  letters, 
caused  by  the  type  falling  Out  from  careless  handling. 

Vetp/A  fFr.). — Ribbed  paper ;  papier  vergS  de  Hol- 
lande,  Dutch  hand-made  paper. 

Verleger  (Gcr.).— The  publisher. 

Verlegervareiiie  (Oct.). — Publishers'  associations 
existing  in  many  cities,  as,  for  instance,  those  at  Leipsic, 
Berlin  and  Stuttgart,  formed  to  fix  prices,  regulate  trade 
and  determine  on  extending  credit,  Ac. 

Vermilion,— A  deep  red  pigment  used  in  printing, 
and  the  strongest  known  in  the  early  ag^os.  It  is  a  sul- 
phuret  of  mercury,  easily  decomposed  if  brought  into 
prolonged  contact  with  certain  metals.  When  liberated 
the  mercury  combines  ■with  the  metal,  that  most  easily 
attacked  by  vermilion  being  copper  and  the  resulting 
sulphuret  being  black.  Consequently  it  cannot  be  used 
■with  electrotypes,  unless  they  fiave  first  been  covered 
'with  steel  Or  nickel,  upon  which  mercury  has  no  effect. 
Vermilion  Is  often  adulterated  with  minium,  red  oxide 
of  iron  and  ochres,  but  the  adulteration  can  be  easily  de- 
tected, as  pure  aulphuret  of  mercury  sublimates  without 
leaving  a  deposit. 

VennOnt. — -Printingwas  introduced  In  Vermont,  at 
'Westminster,  in  1780.  The  next  year  a  newspaper  waa 
begun  there,  called  the  Vermont  Gazette,  by  Spooner  & 
Green.  In  1785  another  started  at  Bennington,  and  the 
same  year  one  at  Windsor.  Other  enrlypnntiiig  towns 
were  Rutland,  1792;  Fair  Haven,  1795;  Brattleboro, 
1767  ;  Putney,  1707;  Peacham,  1798;  Vergennes,  1708; 
and  Randolph,  1800.  The  total  number  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals  published  in  1810  was  14 ;  in  1840,  30 ; 
18&>,  36 ;  1880,  §1 ;  1870,  47  ;  1880,  62 ;  and  1898,  84. 
In  1880  there  were  5  daily  and  77  other  periodicals,  and 
in  1898  4  dally  and  83  other  periodicals.  Burlington 
and  Montpeller  are  the  chief  printing  towns. 

VBrnia  (Fr.). — Varnish. 

VerOBJea  (Sp.).— Capital  letters, 

Yersalien.  (Ger.).— Capitals. 

Veia&lltaB  (Sp.). — Small  capitals. 

Varaicle.— A  sign  thus :  T ;  used  in  prayer-books 
and  other  religious  works. 

Veiatculo  (Sp.). — The  sign  or  versicle,  used  in 
breviaries,  &o, 

Verao. — The  versos  arc  odd  pages  of  a  book ;  those 
Wluch  back  upon  the  even  page. 


Vespasian  of  Florence  (Vespasiano  dl  Bisticchi), 
the  last  publisher  of  manuscript  books,  was  born  in 
1421,  He  carried  on  a  very  extensive  business,  and  was 
very  solicitous  that  everything  he  sold  should  be  com- 
plete and  accurate.  He  assisted  in  forming  the  Lauren- 
tinn  and  tho  Vatican  libraries.  He  was  also  an  author, 
havingwritten  a  book  upon  Illustrious  Men  and  another 
upon  Worthy  Women. 

Victory  Machine. — A  newspaper  machine  manu- 
factured in  England  which  prints  from  the  reel  and  has 
cutting  and  folding  appliances  attached. 

Vienna.— The  capital  of  the  Austrian  Empire  and 
one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  globe,  where  printing  was 
introduced  in  1483.  Tlie  first  Viennese  printer  is  not 
known.  The  present  distinction  of  Vienna  as  a  printing 
Centre  is  largely  duo  to  Alois  Auer,  formerly  the  direct- 
or of  the  Imperial  Printing-Office.  This  establishment 
began  in  1804  under  Vincenz  Degen.  In  181S  its  owner- 
ship was  transferred  to  the  government.  It  introduced 
a  steam-power  press  in  1836,  but  in  1840,  when  Auer 
became  the  manager,  its  work  was  poorly  executed,  and 
its  material,  although  considerable,  was  badly  chosen 
and  kept.  Auer  hud  been  bred  as  a  printer,  but  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment  was  a  professor  of  the  Italian 
language  As  soon  as  possible  he  introduced  new  ma- 
chinery and  new  processes,  cast  up  the  old  type,  which 
amounted  to  68,300  pounds,  and  turned  it  into  new  faces, 
with  bodies  Tegulated  according  to  the  point  system. 
His  punch-cutters  were  employed  for  years  on  the  prep- 
aration of  new  punches  and  in  making  Oriented  charac- 
ters. Lithography  was  executed  much  better  and  a 
much  greater  variety  of  work  was  performed.  When 
he  began  his  labors  in  this  establishment  the  total  num- 
ber or  hands  was  115.  In  1845  the  workmen  were  880 
In  number,  and  in  1850,  808.  It  has  since  become  much 
larger.  Tie  quality  of  tho  work  also  is  high  and  has 
affected  that  turned  out  elsewhere. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  at  the  beginning  of 
1881,  there  are  in  the  Austrian  capital  330  letter-press, 
135  lithographic  and  20  copperplate  printing-offices ;  26 
type-foundries,  83  xylographic  establishments,  189  en- 
gravers, 80  dealers  In  printing  machinery  and  other  ma- 
terial, and  076  publishers,  bookbinders,  &c.  The  number 
of  newspapers  published  in  Vienna  is  540.  The  printing 
trade  would  thus  seem  to  have  developed  very  largely 
during  the  past  half  century,  for  in  a  gazetteer  now  be- 
fore us  It  Is  stated  that  the  number  of  printing-offices 
fifty  years  ago  was  below  twenty-five  and  that  of  book- 
sellers less  than  thirty. 

VigeBimo-Quarto,— The  bibliographical  term  used 
for  24mo. 

Vignette  (Ft,), — A  small  engraving  with  ornament- 
ed borders ;  so  called  because  originally  applied  to  or- 
namented borders  fn  which  vine  leaves  and  tendrils  were 
used ;  a  capital  letter  in  ancient  manuscripts  ornamented 
with  vine  branches  or  tendrils. 

Vifteta  (Sp.). — Combination  border  or  flowers  j  a 
small  engraving. 

Vifletero  (9p.). — Caae  for  combination  border. 

Virginia.— Printing  was  introduced  into  this  State 
in  1T20  by  William  Parks,  an  Englishman,  who  set  up 
a  press  at  Williamsburg,  the  first  book  being  a  volume 
of  the  Laws  of  Virginia.  Ho  received  £200  annually 
from  the  colony  as  public  printer.  In  1788  he  began 
the  Virginia  Gazette,  which  was  for  a  long  time  the 
only  journal  in  the  Dominion.  Parks  embarked  for  Eng- 
land in  1750,  but  died  on  the  voyage.  The  paper  sus- 
pended that  year,  but  in  1751  it  began  again  with  the 
same  title.  Other  newspapers  were  begun  in  that  town 
before  the  Revolution,  but  only  one  elsewhere,  that  be- 
ing at  Norfolk  in  1775.  The  Alexandria  Gazette  was 
published  at  Alexandria,  in  1800,  and  in  Richmond  in 
3804,  The  total  number  of  periodicals  in  Virginia  in 
1810  was  33  ;  in  1840,  51 ;  ISM,  87  ;  1330,  139  ;  1870, 
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114 ;  1880,  lfli ;  and  1888,  flflfl.  In  1880  there  were  20 
doily  and  114  other  periodicals,  and  in  1893  33  dailyand 
265  other  periodicals.  The  census  of  I860  includes  West 
Virginia,  which  has  since  been  divided  from  it.  The 
chief  town  for  printing  Richmond,  the  capital ;  Alex- 
andria, Petersburg,  Norfolk,  Danville  and  Roanoke 
have  each  a  fair  trodo. 

Yirgola  (Ital.).^-A  comma. 

Yirgolette  (Ital.).— Quotation  maris. 

VirgnlB. — The  French  name  for  the  comma.  The 
point-vlrgule  is  the  semicolon. 

Yirgulttlo  (Sp.).— Any  mark  placed  over  a  letter  or 
word.    The  apostrophe  is  sometimes  so  wiled. 

Visiting1  Cards.— Cards  used  by  ladies  or  gentle- 
men without  having  an  address  upon  them — distinct 
from  address  cards. 

Tieoriom.— A  guide  to  hold  copy  ;  also  known  as 
visorum.    In  cither  form  it  is  little  used. 

Vitela  (Sp.),— Parchment;  pipe!  vitelado,  parch- 
ment paper. 

Yokale  (6er.), — Vowels. 

Volado  (Sp .). — Superior  letter  or  figure,  f  Also  called 
superior,) 

Yolador  (Bp.). — A  strip  of  card  pasted  to  the  tym- 
pan  sheet  to  prevent  the  printed  sheet  from  flying  off 
When  the  frlsket  is  raised, 

Yolandera  (Sp,).— Slice  of  a  coffin-galley. 


Volant. — With  prints,  those  align  try  pasted  or  hinged 
at  ono  edge,  so  that  the  hacks  may  Be  readily  scrutinized. 
The  word  is  French  and  signifies  "flying. 

Volante  (Sp.),— Fly-wheel. 

Volar  una  Letra  (Sp,),— To  use  a  letter  of  o  Binallcr 
size  when  those  of  the  font  used  have  run  short. 

Yotta  (Ital,). — The  second  side ;  the  reiteration, 

Yortare  (Ital.),— To  turn  for  sorts. 

Vol  tare  la  Casta  (Ital.).— To  turn  the  heap  of  wet 
paper  so  that  the  moisture  may  be  more  equally  distrib- 
uted through  the  pile. 

Yoltear  (Sp.). — To  turn  the  paper,  where  both  aides 
are  printed  from  one  form.  Tirar  A  la  voltereta,  to  work 
and  turn. 

Volume — A  single  book,  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  volumen,  rolls  or  scrolls  of  parchment  or  pa- 
pyrus, which  were  connected  by  a  thong  or  cord,  and 
which  were  often  highly  ornamented. 

VoItqi  (Sp.). — To  turn  for  a  letter;  also  to  put  in 
the  wanting  letter  afterwards, 

Voyelle  (Fr.).— Yowel. 

Yorrede  (Got.).— Preface. 

Vulgate. — The  colloquial  name  for  the  Latin  Bible, 
which  is  properly  called  Biblia  Latioa,  Yulgatse  edi- 
tlonls.  The  Bouay  Bible,  the  Catholic  English  vorsion, 
in  translated  from  the  Vulgate,  This  is  the  revision 
prepared  by  St.  Jerome. 
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■  THE  tWOuty-third  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet. It  is  one  of  the  two  thickest  let- 
tors,  both  in  the  lower  case  and  the 
capital,  appro*  ima ting  to  the  thick- 
ness of  an  em,  In  the  Latin  languages 
it  does  not  occur,  except  In  foreign,  names  and  in  a  few 
words  borrowed  from  English  and  German,  In  Italian 
it  Is  classed  as  a  double  letter  along  with  se  and  as,  and 
this  Its  name  indicates  in  English,  In  the  first  folio  of 
Shakespeare,  printed  in  1633,  William  is  spelled  Will- 
iam, and  this  doubling  of  the  V  frequently  happened 
for  many  years  after. 

Waddey.  Everett,  a  printer  and  stationer  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  was  bom  in  Thomas  villo,  Ga.,  on  March  35, 
1858.  Ills  father  and  mother  both  died  before  he  was 
four  years  of  age,  and  immediately  after  this  he  was  taken 
by  his  relatives  to  Virginia.  Ho  began  work  as  a  tele- 
graph messenger  when  eleven  years  of  age,  and  during 
the  winter  of  1864-5  wag  a  courier  for  General  William 
H.  Stevens,  C.  S,  A,,  and  chief  engineer  of  the  fortifica- 
tions around  Richmond.  At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  he 
attended  a  grammar  school  for  two  sessions,  and  at  the 
ago  of  fourteen  entered  the  Office  of  Shepperson  &  Graves, 
in  Richmond,  as  an  apprentice  to  the  printing  business. 
After  going  through  the  various  departments  he  worked 
at  the  trade  as  a  journeyman  for  several  years,  but  in 
18T6  left  it  to  go  into  the  stationery  business  as  a  sales- 
man. In  1878  ne  entered  the  employment  of  J.  T.  Elly- 
soti,  and  traveled  for  that  house  and  its  various  successors 
until  1883,  when  he  purchased  the  interest  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  coneern  of  Yancey,  Waddey  &  ISfew,  aud 
has  since  conducted  it  in  his  own  name.  Its  business 
embraces  printing,  stationery  and  bookbinding.  This 


business  was  Incorporated  in  1890  as  the  Everett  Wad- 
dey  Company,  stereotyping  being  added  to  the  other 
branches.  Be  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
Typothette  since  its  organization  in  188T,  having  been 
mainly  instrumental  hi  organizing  the  Richmond  Master 
Printers'  Association 
in  that  ycarT  which 
subsequently  became 
the  Ulehmond  Ty- 
pothette.  At  the 
second  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Uni- 
ted Typothette  of 
America,  held  in 
New  York  in  1888, 
he  was  elected  corre- 


sponding secretary, 
to  which  office  he 
was  unanimously  re- 
elected until  the  nfth 
annual  convention, 
held  at  Cincinnati  In 
1891,  when  the  oliices 
of  recording  secre- 
tary and  correspond- 
ing secretary  were 
consolidated  under 
the  title  of  secretary, 
with  Mr,  Waddey  as  the  Incumbent,  He  declined  to  be 
chosen  again  at  the  Toronto  convention  in  1803,  but  the 
incumbent  resigning,  he  was  asked  to  complete  the  term, 
which  he  did.  At  its  expiration  he  was  elected  again, 
and  Is  still  filling  the  office. 
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Wade,  Horace  Diwicrht,  was  bom  at  Chester, 
Mass.,  on  April  3,  1818.  His  habits  as  a  boy  were  stu- 
dious, and  his  father  intended  to  fit  him  for  a.  profes- 
sional career ;  but  the  sudden  death  of  the  latter  inter- 
fered with  these  plana,  and  the  young  man  entered  the 
dry -goods  business  at  Hartford,  Conn.  Not  liking  his 
position  or  the  business,  after  a  few  years  be  returned 
to  his  home,  where  he  entered  into  the  study  of  phar- 
macy and  became  a  drugcist  and  chemist.  He  estab- 
lished himself  la  1841  at  Koeliester,  X.  Y.,  where  iu 

1848  he  conceived  the 
Idea  of  Adapting  rosin- 
oil  to  the  manufacture 
of  printing  ink  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  more  ex- 
pensive linseed -oil. 
While  thus  experiment- 
ing ho  convinced  him- 
self that  a  profitable 
field  lay  before  him  in 
this  direction,  and  in 
1S50  he  disposed  of  hla 
drug  business  and  '"e- 
moved  to  New  York, 
where  ho  founded  the 
firm  of  H.  D.  Wado  & 
Co.  and  deToted  Ida 
chemical  knowledge  and 
skill  to  the  development 
of  the  business  in  all  of 
its  branches.  Prior  to 
this  there  were  few  col- 
ored inks  in  the  market,  most  printers  bein^  compelled 
to  mix  their  own  as  required.  To  the  perfection  of  these 
Inks  Mr.  Wade  gave  special  attention,  and  soon  supplied 
the  market  ■with  readily  workable  inks  of  the  ordinary 
hues,  as  well  as  the  then  unknown  carmines,  purples 
and  other  brilliant  colors.  After  an  exceptionally  suc- 
cessful business  career  he  died  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn 
on  December  8,  1378,  being  succeeded  in  Ink  manufac- 
ture by  his  son,  William  D.  Wade,  who  had  been  for 
some  years  associated  with  him  in  the  active  manage- 
ment of  the  business, 

WttftiT. — A  thin,  round,  glutinous  piece  of  material 
used  to  seal  letters  and  for  official  impressions  or  seals. 
Its  employment  has  been  superseded  to  a  great  extent 
by  gummed  envelopes. 

Wages. — The  amount  received  for  work.  In  the 
printers'  trade  the  highest  wages  paid  are  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  lowest  in  India  and  China,  'where  a  man 
can  be  employed  for  ten  cents  a  day,  Wages  are  de- 
termined partly  by  the  length  of  time  necessary  to 
acquire  a  trade.  Occupations  which  can  be  leomed  in 
six  months  or  a^roar are  always  poorly  paid,  while  those 
which  require  six  or  seven  yonrs  demand  a  much  higher 
compensation.  Taking  the  expectation  of  life  of  two 
boys  of  fifteen  at  thirty-seven  years  each,  one  of  these 
boys  may  enter  a  trade  which  is  learned  in  one  year, 
while  the  other  apprentices  himself  to  another  which 
requires  seven,  The  first  will  have  thirty-six  years  to 
be  employed  as  a  Journeyman  and  the  other  only  thirty. 
Yet  it  Is  probable  that  the  latter  will  receive  for  the 
shorter  time  one-half  more  than  (he  other  fur  the  longer ; 
or  that  if  the  former  earns  twelve  dollars  a  week  the 
latter  will  get  nineteen  or  twoDty.  In  trades  requiring 
thesame  degree  of  intelligence  and  time  to  learn,  that 
which  demands  a  strong  body  will  have  tho  prefcronco 
in  wages  over  tho  other.  Thus  molders  receive  more 
than  shoemakers.  Wages  are  also  affected  by  hazard, 
a  powder-mill  operative  receiving  more  than  one  in  a 
flour-mill.  The  competition  of  unskilled  labor  affects 
wages.  Bakers  can  never  receive  high  pay,  because  i£ 
bread  Is  sold  above  its  ordinary  level  women  immedi- 
ately begin  baking  for  their  own  necessities.  A  calling 
which  requires  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  or  which 
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demands  special  skill  or  a  special  organization,  is  better 
paid  than  another  which  does  not  require  such  quali- 
fications. Yet  these  qualifications  must  be  to  a  large 
extent  innate.  Wore  a  classical  education  so  common 
that  every  thud  man  knew  Latin  and  Greek,  classical 
teachers  would  receive  no  more  than  ordinary  English 
teachers.  In  many  occupations  which  almost  every  man 
could  kiarn,  and  which  many  men  do  learn,  there  is  a 
great  discrepancy  in  payment.  Bookkeepers  ean  be  ob- 
tained for  less  llikn  the  wages  of  a  day  laborer,  but  they 
also  receive  salaries  higher  than  any  skilled  mechanic, 
The  difference  between  them  is  vast. 

In  determining  wages  nu  employer  usually  gives  tho 
price  which  is  paid  by  his  competitors  in  trade.  He 
does  not  give  more,  for  he  would  therefore  be  obliged 
to  add  to  the  price  of  his  goods ;  nor  does  he  give  less, 
for  he  is  consequently  deprived  of  the  best  workmen, 
They  will  not  work  for  Jess  than  maximum  wages,  and 
it  is  necessary  for  any  one  who  carries  on  an  establish- 
ment of  size  to  Iiave  many  first-rate  men.  Wages  in 
any  town  have  a  tendency  to  seek  a  level,  those  in  ono 
occupation  receiving  about  the  same  as  those  in  another, 
with  the  mortifications  suggested  above.  As  prices  havo 
usually  boon  in  tho  United  States,  the  wages  of  jour- 
neymen in  good  trades  in  large  cities  have  been  a  little 
over  tlrree  times  the  priee  of  board  in  the  same  places ; 
womon  of  experience  get  about  twice  the  cost  of  their 
boaid,  which  is  less  expensive  than  that  of  men  ;  and 
boys  in  their  first  year  receive  about  two- thirds  the  value 
of  a  man's  board  ;  but  these  prices  are  affected  by  com- 
petition In  other  towns.  The  work  on  ordinary  shoes 
must  be  executed  in  Brooklyn  at_  about  the  price  paid 
in  Lynn,  notwithstanding  living  is  dearer ;  and  furni- 
ture workers  in  Philadelphia  can  receive  very  little  more 
than  is  paid  in  Grand  Rapids.  Manufacturers  frequently 
remove  their  establishments  to  other  places  where  there 
can  be  a  saving  in  labor  and  other  departments.  In 
New  York  the  wages  of  compositors  are  $18  a  week  and 
of  pressmen  $20.  These  are  rather  more  than  twice  the 
wages  of  London,  which  is  the  only  city  doing  more 
printfng.  Substantially  the  same  prices  are  paid  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  a  very  little  lower 
are  given  in  Boston,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  ;  $15 
are  paid  In  Albany,  Buffalo,  Providence  and  mony  other 
towns ;  $12  in  Harrisburg,  Wilmington  and  dozens  of 
other  places ;  $11  at  Rutland,  Yt,,  and  some  ten  other 
towns ;  $10  are  paid  in  some,  and  some  give  only  $0. 
This  was  the  rate  In  Lancaster,  Pa,  The  highest  figures 
are  at  Galveston,  Tex, ,  where  the  rate  is  $90 ;  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.,  $31 ;  Denver,  Col.,  $30 ;  Portland,  Ore., 
$31 ;  Washoe,  Nev.,  $38 ;  Helena,  Mon. ,  $31 ;  and  Ana- 
conda, Hon,,  $34.  The  lowest  piece  price  recorded  in 
the  report  of  the  International  Union,  from  Which  these 
figures  are  taken,  is  80  cents  a  thousand  cms ;  many  pay 
35  conts ;  the  small  cities  usually  rango  from  38  to  88, 
the  highest  day  rate  being  65  cents  at  Washoe.  In  Hew 
York  tho  price  ranges  from  37  to  43,  and  in  the  other 
large  cities  does  not  vary  much  from  this.  The  highest 
on  morning  papers,  excluding  the  Rocky  Mountain  and 
Pacific  Slope  towns,  is  50  cents  a  thousand,  which  is  paid 
in  New  York  and  several  other  places,  but  some  large 
cities  give  no  more  than  40.  Women  are  employed  m 
many  places  in  the  United  States,  hardly  ever  receiving 
as  much  as  men,  and  sometimes  a  great  deal  less.  In 
Auburn,  H.  Y.,  where  a  number  are  employed,  they  get 
15  cents  a  thousand.  Iu  country  offices  journeymen  are 
paid  between  $9  and  $13,  and  composition  is  oftenest 
paid  for  at  25  cents  a  thousand.  In  the  West,  where  liv- 
ing is  cheap,  journeymen  are  sometimes  hired  at  $6  a 
week.  There  is  as  yet  no  settled  price  for  typesetting- 
machine  operators,  and  although  the  cost  of  production 
of  newspapers  has  been  lessened  by  their  employment, 
and  their  operators  come  into  rivalry  with  hand  com- 
positors, the  wages  of  the  latter  have  not  so  far  been 
lessoned  in  consequence. 

Wages  in  tho  United  Kingdom  for  book  and  job  men 
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arc  as  given  here,  being  a.  little  less  than  on  daily  papers, 
but  about  the  same  as  on  weekly  papers ; 

London,  88s, ;  Liverpool,  3Ss.  ed. ;  Manchester  and  ail- 
ford,  33s.;  Sheffield,  33B,;  Dublin,  HQs.;  Edinburgh,  m  ; 
Glasgow,  94s.;  Leeds,  88B.;  Belfast,  3(la.;  Birmingham, 
33s. ;  Bradford,  34s. ;  Bristol,  90s. ;  Nottingham,  3%.;  Ox- 
ford, 30s.;  Plymouth,  27b. ;  Wolvorhftmpton,  31s.  0(3.;  and 
York,  29s.  These  are  nil  towns  of  considerable  size,  do- 
ing jnuch  printing.  But  in  many  towns  tho  wages  arc 
much  less.  They  are  in  Bath,  26s.;  Carlisle,  27s.;  Cov- 
entry, 38s.;  Ennisldllen,  20s.;  Gnlway,  23s.;  Kiddermin- 
ster, 26s.;  Bllgo,  90s.;  and  Waterford,  80s.  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  is  the  lowest  paid,  but  tho  lowest  paid 
in  towns  where  there  are  societies  of  workmen  (unions). 
What  is  paid  where  there  are  none  is  unknown  here. 
Twenty  shillings  is  $4.86  ;  twenty-five  shillings,  $6.07 ; 
thirty  shillings,  $7,29 ;  thirty-five  shillings,  $8.50 ;  and 
forty  shillings,  $9.72.  The  highest  piece  rate  on  book- 
work,  in  London  is  for  solid  mamiscript~-7d,  per  thou- 
aiind  ens,  or  28  cents  a  thousand  eras,  on  brevier  to  Eng- 
lish, inclusive  ;  leaded  reprint  is  worth  6d.,  or  34  cents 
per  thousand  ems,  The  rates  on  London  morning  dai- 
lies are  8d.  on  minion  and  brevier,  and  1M.  on  nonpareil, 
or  36  and  40  cents  a  thousand  cms.  Tho  hours,  gener- 
ally speaking,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  are  fifty- 
four,  but  they  vary  an  hour  or  two. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  wages  are  less  than  in 
England.  In  Berlin  compositors  receive  $1.05  at  the 
Government  Office,  while  the  commercial  houses  pay 
compositors  $7.40,  pressmen  $7.40,  and  proof-readers 
$7.90,  Lelpsic  gives  compositors  $6.09,  pressmen  $5.80, 
and  foremen  $9.15.  In  Dantzic  compositors  receive 
$5. 10,  pressmen  $4,85,  and  proof-readers  $5. 80.  Drosden 
gives  compositors  $5.30  and  pressmen  $5.30 ;  Stuttgart, 
compositors  $6.80,  proof -readers  $7.30,  pressmen  $6.05, 
foremen  of  composing-rooms  $11,  and  foremen  of  press- 
rooms $8,75.  The  lowest  wages  in  a  large  town  In  Ger- 
many is  in  Posen,  in  Prussia,  where  in  the  German  offices 
compositors  receive  $4,04.  and  pressmen  $4.40.  _  Those 
employod  In  the  Polish  offices  In  that  city  obtain  from 
$3.80  to  $3,80  for  a  week  of  sixty-six  hours, 

In  Russia  seventy-two  hours  are  worked.  In  St.  Pe- 
tersburg jobbing-hands  get,  v?lth  lodging,  $20  &  month  ; 
hand-press  workmen,  $15;  power-pressmen,  $33;  and 
feeders,  $12.  Wages  are  regulated  general  ly  by  Individ- 
ual agreement,  In  Turin,  Italy,  printers  receive  about 
$4,  SO  a  week.  In  Amsterdam,  Holland, Job  compositors 
get  $4,85  a  week,  book  compositors  $3.79,  pressmen  from 
$4.85  to  $8,  and  proof-readers  $7.  SO.  Berne,  in  Switzer- 
land, pays  compositors  $5,75  and  pressmen  $6 ;  Basle 
gives  compositors  $5.75  press- feeders  $2.90,  and  press- 
men $0.25.  In  Vienna,  Austria,  newspaper  compositors 
obtain  $9.75,  Job-bands  $5.75,  pressmen  $4.35,  proof- 
readers $7.30,  female  feeders  $1.70,  and  foremen  $10. 
Seventy -two  hours  is  the  rule  there.  In  Belgium  sev- 
enty hours  are  worked.  Compositors  are  paid  $7,  press- 
men $8,60,  women  feeders  $3.40,  and  proof-readers  $3. 
In  Antwerp  compositors  are  paid  $5,75,  pressmen  the 
same,  and  proof-readers  $8,50. 

Our  figures  do  not  extend  to  Paris,  but  give  several 
other  places  in  France,  In  the  Department  of  the  Gi- 
ronde  compositors  on  newspapers  get  $6.75,  and  in  job 
offices  $6,35.  Pressmen  receive  from  $6.75  to  $9,50.  At 
Marseilles  the  number  of  hours  Is  seventy-two.  Com- 
positors receive  $7.50,  pressmen  $6, 0G,  and  proof-read- 
ers $11.  In  Rhcinis  newspaper  and  hook  compositors 
get  $10.10,  job-hands  $7,  pressmen  $7.60,  and  foremen 
$11.  BO,  The  hours  of  labor  are  sixty-eight.  In  Rouen, 
with  sixty  hours  a  week,  tho  rate  for  compositors  is 
$6,50,  feeders  $4,85,  and  pressmen  $7.80.  In  Denmark 
compositors  get  about  $5.50,  hand-press  men  from  $5.50 
to  $6.75,  power-press  men  from  $4.85  to  $8,  proof-readers 
$7.35  to  $3.05,  and  girls  $£.10  to  $2.45. 

WftU-Paper. — In  the  Middle  Ages  hangings  of  cloth 
were  placed  upon  the  walls  of  buildings  partly  as  an  or- 
nament and  partly  for  warmth,  as  the  edifices  were  sel- 


dom free  from  dtaugh  ta.  For  th  o  purpose  of  decoration 
paper  was  placed  upon  walls  in  China  five  hundwsd  years 
ago,  and  when  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  first  visited  J>i- 
pan  they  found  that  tlio  natives  manufactured  a  paper 
for  this  purpose  which  closely  resembled  leather.  In 
Europe  paper-hangings  began  to  be  manufactured  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  industry  was  carried 
on  in  England  in  1748,  but  had  been  known  in  Franca 
for  a  long  time  before.  The  first  advertisement  of  this 
material  m  an  American  newspaper  was  in  1737.  Ealm, 
the  Swedish  traveler,  remarks  of  Now  York  in  1748  that 
the  inhabitants  do  not  seem  to  have  any  acquaintance 
with  paper-hangings,  as  he  saw  none,  The  domestio 
manufacture  began  in  America  about  1765,  as  samples 
were  then  shown  and  hfghly  approved.  There  were  a 
number  of  factories  in  tlie  United  States  in  1757.  Before 
1835  all  goods  were  manufactured  in  square  sheets,  which 
required  that  they  should  be  pasted  together ;  hut  in  that 
year  machinery  was  invented  which  admitted  the  use  of 
continuous  rolls  of  printing-paper.  Since  that  time, 
either  by  Itnnd  or  by  machinery,  all  forms  of  mural  doc- 
oration  have  been  copied  by  wall-paper,  whether  wood, 
plaster,  bronze,  marble,  metal,  tapestry  or  silk.  The 
business  has  steadily  increased  in  magnitude.  In  1840 
the  output  of  all  the  American  factories  was  2,000,000 
rolls;  hi  1830,15,000,000  rolls;  in  I860, 50,000,000  rolls ; 
in  1870,  45,000,000  rolls;  in  1880,  66,000,000  rolls;  iu 
18S8,  100,000,000  rolls.  There  are  about  twenty-five 
firms  now  In  the  business  in  the  United  States. 

Walter,  John,  the  founder  of  the  Times  of  London, 
wHS  tern  In  1739.  Pie  was  in  his  fiftieth  year  when  he 
began  publishing,  and  had  previously  made  a  fortune  as 
an  Underwriter  at  Lloyd's,  af  terwards  losing  it,  Iu  1782 
he  became  acquainted  with  Demy  Johnson,  a  composi- 
tor, who  had  invented  a  system  of  casting  whole  words 
instead  of  depending  upon  single  letters.  In  concert 
with  Johnson  he  took  out  a  patent  for  this  improve- 
ment. In  order  to  Show  that  there  W&S  an  economy  in 
the  use  of  logographs  he  brought  out  the  first  number 
of  the  Daily  Universal  Register  on  January  18, 1786.  On 
January  1,  1788,  the  title  of  this  paper  was  changed  to 
the  Times  and  Daily  Universal  Register.  It  had  then 
four  pages  of  four  columns  on  each  page,  and  until  1803 
Its  circulation  did  not  exceed  a  thousand  Copies  daily. 
T&e  latter  part  of  the  title  was  soon  dropped.  The  Na- 
poleonic wars  increased  its  circulation,  and  Mr,  Walter's 
son,  also  named  John,  who  had  a  better  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  press  than  his  father,  succeeded  In  In- 
creasing its  circulation  and  Influence.  In  1314  it  was 
printeu  by  staam-po  wec,  being  the  first  journal  in  the 
world  wliich  introduced  machinery  for  tliis  purpose.  On 
January  19, 1829,  it  issued  iti  first  number  of  elg  fit  pages. 
It  has  steadily  kept  its  position  at  the  front  of  English 
newspapers  ever  since,  paying  large  sums  for  news  and 
employing  the  best  writers  of  the  day  to  comment  upon 
what  has  thus  been  obtained.  It  has  unearthed  many 
frauds,  and  On  the  whole  has  been  carried  on  with  justice 
and  moderation.  The  first  proprietor,  John  Walter,  died 
at  Teddington  on  November  1ft,  1814,  at  about  the  time 
when  the  power-press  was  introduced.  It  was  his  power- 
ful support  wliich  enabled  Konig  to  persevere  with  his 
invention.  His  son,  who  was  really  the  creator  of  the 
paper  in  its  sense  of  to-day,  lived  until  1847.  In  his 
time  occurred  the  denunciation  of  a.  concerted  attempt  to 
cheat  the  investors  of  Europe  by  false  news  and  forgery. 
The  plan  had  been  devised  by  persons  with  large  means 
and  great  familiarity  with  business.  A  tablet  commem- 
orating tills  exposure  was  set  up  in  the  Royal  Exchange 
by  the  mevchants  and  bankers  of  London.  Tho  paper 
Increased  under  his  management  from  a  thousand  cir- 
culation to  twenty-five  thousand,  and  from  four  small 
pages  to  eight  large  ones  each  day,  About  the  period 
of  liis  death  Applegath's  fast  machine  was  adopted, 
which  would  turn  out  eight  thousand  copies  an  hour, 
The  present  chief  owner,  whose  name  is  the  same  as  that 
of  his  father  and  grandfather,  was  born  in  London  on 
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October  8, 1818.  He  la  an  able  man,  and  during  his  ad- 
ministration paper  stereotyping  was  Inaugurated,  Hoe 
presses  were  put  in,  telegraphic  wires  were  leased,  and 
the  Walter  press  was  invented.  Tills  was  the  first  Eng- 
lish web  press. 

Walter  Frees. — A  modern  fast  press,  printing  upon 
both  sides  of  a  newspaper  from  a  web.  It  is  the  inven- 
tion of  the  chief  proprietor  of  the  Times  of  London  and 
two  engineers  on  Mb  staff.  It  was  the  first  English  press 
with  stereotypes  upon  small  cylinders,  and  requiring  no 
feeders,  and  was  the  second  press  any  where  of  this 
model,  the  first  being  the  Bullock.  The  circular  lamed 
by  the  manufacturer  say  a ;  "  It  is  a  perfecting -machine, 
printing  on  both  sides  at  the  rate  of  twelve  thousand 
copies  per  hour,  or  from  ten  thousand  to  eleven  thou- 
sand, including  stoppages.  Ample  provision  has  been 
roach)  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  set-off  ;  and  as 
there  are  Only  four  composition  rollers  used,  and  great 
care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  cutting  and  delivery 
processes  certain,  the  liability  to  interruption  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  When  changing  from  one  reel  to  an- 
other the  arrangements  are  such  that  the  delay  scarcely 
exceeds  a  minute,  and  the  reels  arc  kept  as  large  as  pos- 
sible for  convenient  handling.  The  labor  employed 
when  the  Walter  press  is  in  operation  consists  of  two 
lads  taking  off,  who  sufltee  to  inspect  and  count  each 
Sheet,  and  a  striker  to  start  the  machine  and  look  after 
the  reels  as  they  are  unwound.  One  overseer  can  easily 
superintend  twO  presses,  capable  of  turning  out,  with  six 
unskilled  hands,  perfected  sheets  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
thousand  to  twenty-two  thousand  per  hour,  stoppages 
included.  With  four  of  these  presses,  twelve  lads  and 
two  overseers  the  Times  is  now  printed  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  forty  thousand  copies  per  hour ;  that  is,  in 
less  than  half  the  time  and  with  one-fifth  the  number  of 
hands  required  by  the  fastest  and  best  printing-machined 
previously  in  uso.  Moreover,  layers-on,  who  are  highly 
trained  workmen  and  must  be  paid  accordingly,  are  en- 
tirely dispensed  with. 

"  Attention  is  invited  to  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
Walter  press  in  all  its  details.  There  is  nothing  about  it 
liable,  with  the  usual  ordinary  care,  to  get  out  of  order, 
while  a  practically  unlimited  rate  of  production  is  secured 
by  the  repetition  of  stereotype  plates  on  additional  ma- 
chines to  any  extent  that  may  be  required.  Thus  news- 
papers of  large  circulation  can  be  printed  with  maximum 
economy  oft!  me  and  labor,  arid  with  a  freedom  from  risk 
in  the  process  of  production  never  before  attainable.  The 
waste  of  paper  may  bo  stated  at  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent. ; 
but,  in  connection  with  the  change  of  system,  newspaper 
proprietors  and  printers  will  at  once  And  that  they  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  article  which  is  supplied  by 
their  paper-makers — how  much  It  counts  and  weighs  per 
ream,  and  with  what  degree  of  uniformity  It  is  produced 
— never  before  realized.  There  is  also  a  considerable  sav- 
ing of  Ink,  and  In  blankets  and  rollers.  The  exclusive 
use  of  stereotype  plates  releases  tho  ordinary  type  from 
all  wear  and  tear ;  so  that  a  font  lasts  at  least  ten  times 
as  long  as  it  could  under  the  former  system.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state  that  with  the  Walter  press  the  register 
must  be  practically  perfect. "  Nearly  all  that  is  here  said 
applies  to  other  web  machines, 

Walae  (Ger.).— Boiler. 

Warehouseman,— One  who  takes  charge  of  the 
sheets  after  they  are  printed  and  before,  they  go  to  the 
binder,  as  well  as  receives  the  paper  and  Other  raw  ma- 
terial and  stows  them  away  until  they  are  needed. 

Warped  Cut.— A  wood-cut  twisted  through  damp- 
ness ;  generally  caused  by  improper  cleansing  or  storing. 

WascKbrett  (Ger.).— The  trough. 

Wascheii. — To  wash, 

Wash  Drawing. — A  drawing  generally  prod  need 
with  India  ink,  sepia  or  neutral  tint  and  brush, 
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Wash-Out  Process. — The  manipulation  in  photo- 
engraving when  the  gelatine  which  has  not  been  acted, 
upon  is  washed  out  with  hot  water. 

Washed.  OTer-— In  England,  to  wash  over  a  form 
is  the  same  operation  which  Americans  call  washing  it. 
Why  the  "  over "  Is  used  we  do  not  understand. 

Washlncr. — An  old-fashioned  term  for  jerry ing  or 
making  a  noise  on  an  apprentice  coming  out  of  his  time. 
— Jacwi. 

Washing  Forms. — Cleaning  forms  after  printing. 
For  this  purpose  nothing  Surpasses  lyc  from  wood  ashes. 
It  is  clean,  takes  hold  easily  and  Is  completely  dislodged 
by  the  application  of  water.  Common  potash  docs  not 
roiifee  good  lye,  as  it  is  too  dirty  and  uneven.  Concen- 
trated lye  is  generally  used  too  strong.  The  compound 
should  not  be  so  strong  that  an  accidental  spot  on  the 
back  of  the  hand  would  raise  a  red  blister  before  it  could 
be  removed.  A  lye  rather  weak,  but  abundant  in  quan- 
tity, should  be  sought,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  used  over 
and  over  again  with  ink  dissolved  in  It,  as  it  often  Is. 
The  brush  can  be  used  too  much,  thus  injuring  the  type. 
A  good  deal  of  water  is  needed  to  remove  the  alkali. 
When  the  form  is  laid  up,  if  the  type  Is  slippery  the  lye 
has  not  been  properly  washed  oft ;  and  if  the  fingers  be- 
come dirty  in  distribution  It  is  from  bad  washing,  An 
infallible  indication  that  forms  are  not  taken  care  of  is  a 
piece  of  alum  in  the  men's  cases.  This  is  used  to  corru- 
gate the  skin  on  the  fingers,  so  that  the  type  may  not 
slip  away  tec  easily.  Ill  some  offices  the  lye  is  fre- 
quently allowed  to  penetrate  the  page,  An  eminent 
English  printer  recommends  the  use  of  a  steam  jet  di- 
rected against  the  form  when  It  is  laid  up  in  the  trough 
for  this  purpose.  He  says  that  It  loosens  the  grease  and 
then  blows  it  out  of  the  very  smallest  interstices.  This 
Can  be  done  without  lye  or  brushes. 

Washing-  Up — Cleaning  rollers  or  ink-slabs. 

Washington,  City  of-— The  capital  of  the  United 
States ;  noted  also  as  the  town  where  the  largest  print- 
ing-office in  the  country  is  situated,  and  which  is  prob- 
ably the  largest  in  the  world.  In  the  offices  inaugurated 
by  the  French,  German  and  Austrian  governments, 
while  the  investment  may  be  as  groat  and  the  display  Of 
seme  kinds  of  type,  such  as  are  employed  in  Oriental 
and  other  foreign  tongues,  is  far  greater,  the  presses 
turn  out  more  sheets  in  Washington  and  more  type  is 
set  there.  With  the  exception  of  those  establishments 
mentioned,  One  Or  two  in  France,  such  as  that  of  Mame, 
and  three  or  four  in  England,  such  as  those  of  Waterlow 
and  Eyre  &  SpottiswoOde,  there  arc  no  Offices  elsewhere 
to  compare  with  it.  The  original  printing  of  the  United 
States  Government  was  executed  at  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  the  bills  ueveT  being  very  large.  After  the 
removal  of  the  capital  to  Washington,  which  took  place 
in  1800,  a  larger  amount  of  printing  was  required,  but 
It  did  not  exceed,  that  of  any  of  a  dozen  offices  either  in 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  until  about  1840,  Since  then 
the  increase  has  been  very  rapid, 

Two  weekly  newspapers  were  published  In  Washing- 
ton before  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  there, 
These  were  started  in  1T98.  Several  others  were  under- 
taken when  Congress  began  its  sessions  in  that  place,  and 
also  several  book  and  job  offices.  In  1814  the  govern- 
ment printingwas  executed  by  Andrew  &  George  W«y 
and  Roger  O.Wclghtman,  whodivided  the  work  between 
them.  Men  then  received  ten  dollars  a  week  during  the 
session  and  nine  during  the  recess,  with  no  allowance  for 
overwork.  As,  however,  nearly  all  Congressional  hands 
were  drawn  from  the  neighboring  cities,  their  expenses 
of  travel  were  uniformly  borne  by  those  who  engaged 
them.  It  Is  believed  that  at  that  time  about  thirty  jour- 
neymen were  engaged  at  work  in  Washington  during  the 
session.  They  were  about  equally  divided  between  com- 
positors and  pressmen.  William  A.  Davis  became  the 
government  printer  in  1815,  having  for  foreman  Peter 
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Force,  lator  known  na  the  annalist.  Both  were  from  New 
York.  Later  they  became  portnets.  The  contract  sys- 
tem, or  the  letting  of  the  public  printing  to  the  lowest 
bidders,  prevailed  from  1804  until  1819.  At  that  time 
It  was  resolved  that  each  house  should  elect  its  own 

firlnter,  the  prices  being  fixed  by  the  act.  The  succeed- 
ag_ printers  were  as  follows  : 

House.— Galea  <fc  Seaton,  1819  ;  Thomas  Allen,  1839  \ 
Blair  &  Rives,  1640 ;  Gales  &  Beaton,  1841 ;  Blair  A 
Rives,  1843 ;  Ritchie  &  Heiss,  1845 ;  Thomas  Kitchie, 
1846 ;  Robert  Armstrong,  1852 ;  A,  O.  P.  Nicholson, 
1854 ;  J.  B.  ateadman,  1857 ;  Thomas  H.  Ford,  I860. 

Senate —Gales  &  Beaton,  181B ;  Duff  Green,  1837 ; 
Gales  <fc  Seaton,  1885  ;  Blair  &  Rives,  1837 ;  Thomas  Al- 
len, 1841 ;  Gules  <k  Beaton,  1348 ;  Ritchie  &  Hefas,  1843 ; 
Thomas  Ritchie,  1844 ;  Robert  Armstrong.  1863 ;  Bev- 
erly Tucker,  1863 t  Cornelius  Wendell,  lSoo" ;  William 
A.  Harris,  1857 ;  A.  O.  P.  Nicholson,  1856 ;  George  W. 
Bowman,  I860. 

House  and  Senate. — Cornelius  Wendell  and  Charles 
Tan  Senthuysan,  1844 ;  Thomas  Ritchie,  about  1850  % 
Boyd  Hamilton,  about  1851, 

Superintendents  of  Printing. — John  T.  Towers,  185B ; 
A.  G*  Seaman,  1868;  George  W,  Bowman,  1857 ;  John 
HeaTt,  1850 :  John  D.  Defrees,  1861 1  Cornelius  Wen- 
dell, I860;  Joan  D.  Defines,  1887;  Almon  M,  Clapp, 
1880  j  John  D.  Defrees.  1877 ;  Sterling  P.  Rounds,  1381 ; 
T.  C.  Benedict,  1885  %  Frank  W.  Palmer,  1889. 

The  position  of  Public  Printer  in  the  days  when  work 
was  done  on  contract  was  always  regarded  as  Tery  valu- 
able, and  a  number  of  the  contractors  retired  with  wealth. 
Up  to  1830  work  was  executed  under  terms  fixed  by  a 
joint  resolution  of  1816,  but  in  1843  were  reduced  30  per 
cent.  At  that  time  the  printing  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative!! amounted  annually  to  about  1300,000.  Be- 
tween 1848  and  1853  it  coat  $\4QB,655.12,  an  average 
peryeurof  $577,109.18.  No  offlco  in  Washington  at  that 
date  or  afterwards  was  capable  of  doing  all  of  this  work, 
and  It  was  finally  resolved  by  Congress  to  purchase  the 
establishment  of  Coraolius  Wendell,  then  a  government 
printing  contractor,  and  have  all  of  its  printing  executed 
by  its  own  workmen.  This  was  in  1860,  The  plot  of 
ground  occupied  by  Mr.  Wendell  covered  a  little  more 
than  an  acre,  and  had  upon  it  a  printing-office  and  bind- 
ery 343  feet  long  and  61}^  feet  deep,  four  stories  high, 
with  several  other  smaller  Wildings.  The  whole  estab- 
lishment had  cost  about  $180,000,  and  was  purchased 
by  the  Government  for  $135,000.  There  were  twenty- 
Six  printing-presses.  An  extension  of  60  by  70  feet  was 
made  fa  1805,  and  another  in  1870  of  llSJ^  test,  with  the 
width  of  81Ji£  feet.  Other  large  additions  have  been 
made  since. 

The  work  executed  here  includes  composition,  press- 
work,  folding,  binding,  engraving  and  electrotyping. 
More  than  three  thousand  men  and  women  are  employed, 
and  the  annual  expenditure  Is  beyond  $3, 000, 000.  There 
are  ninety  power-presses.  In  one  of  the  rooms  is  a  font 
weighing  75,000  pounds,  60,000  of  which  were  bought  on 
a  single  order.  From  the  method  of  appointment  of  the 
Public  Printer  and  his  assistants,  politics  alone  being 
consulted,  as  high  an  average  of  performance,  either  in 
Quality  or  quantity,  cannot  oe  found  in  this  office  as  in 
private  establishments.  There  are,  however,  many  ex- 
perts employed,  and  the  work  is  good  average  work. 
In  a  recent  visit  there  the  writer  could  see  nothing 
which  had  originated  or  was  practiced  there  which  was 
not  known  elsewhere,  or  which  was  better  done  than  fn 
other  good  bouses.  A  daily  newspaper  is  published  by 
this  establishment  during  the  sessions  of  Congress,  for- 
merly known  as  the  Congressional  Globe,  hut  now  as  the 
Congressional  Record,  The  bound  and  unhotind  copies 
of  the  Globe,  with  its  stereotypes  and  the  building  in 
which  its  office  was,  were  purchased  from  the  proprie- 
tors for  $100,000  In  1878.  The  debates  are  reported  by 
government  stenographers,  and  the  issue  of  any  morning 
Is  supposed  to  Contain  a  verbatim  report  of  all  proceed- 


ings  of  the  previous  day,  no  matter  how  extended.  Sin- 
gle copies  are  therefore  sometimes  of  great  size.  Many 
very  targe  works  have  been  issued  hero,  as  for  instance 
the  Census  of  1880.  Three  hundred  thousand  copies  are 
annually  published  of  the  Agricultural  Report.  A  very 
large  work  is  now  going  through  tho  press,  the  Official 
Records  of  the  Wax.  This  will  extend  to  more  than  a 
hundred  volumes,  of  about  eight  hundred  pages  each. 
The  paper  to  print  these  will  Cost  two  hundred  thousand 
dollar^  the  composition  will  equal  two  hundred  and 
fifty  million  ems,  and  the  number  of  books  will  be  One 
million.    Only  a  third  is  now  done. 

Washington  possesses  more  than  thirty  other  print- 
ing-offices and  gixty-nve  newspapers,  of  which  tliiee  arc 
daily.  As  the  Government  pays  very  liberally  for  its 
work,  tho  private  printers  approximating  to  its  figures, 
it  has  been  found  more  profitable  by  most  individuals  to 
send  their  orders  to  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  or  Harris- 
burg',  where  work  is  cheaper. 

A  history  of  the  Columbian  Typographical  Society, 
the  printers'  organization  of  Washington,  was  written  In 
1870  and  1371  by  A,  T.  Cavis  and  E,  McMurray,  It  has 
much  valuable  information,  and  there  is  a  History  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  by  R,  W.  Kerr,  which  is  very 
Incomplete. 

Washington  Jobber.— A  email,  cheap  job  press, 
made  at  Palmyra,  H.  Y. 

"Washington  Press.— A  hand-press,  long  known  as 
the  Rust  press,  after  Samuel  Rust,  its  original  maker, 
which  has  oeen  used  for  many  years  in  the  United  States 
and  is  manufactured  by  several  firms.  For  simplicity 
and  accuracy  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  machine  can 
surpass  it. 

Waahlntrton,  State  of. — A  Btato  of  the  American 
Union,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  United  States.  Printing  has  been  carried  on  there 
since  I860.  In  1880  there  were  4  daily  and  36  other  jour- 
nals ;  but  in  1804  there  were  30  daily  and  146  other  peri- 
odicals, The  principal  cities  are  Olympia,  the  capital, 
Seattle,  Spokane  and  Taeoma. 

Waste.— 1.  Surplus  sheets  of  a  hook  beyond  the  plus 
copies.  3.  Spoiled  sheets  used  for  running  up  color  on 
a  press,  3,  Part  of  the  end  papers  and  the  blank  leaves 
between  the  colored  end  papers  and  the  book  proper. 
These  leaves  should  be  part  of  the  same  lot  of  paper  on 
Which  the  book  is  printed. 

Waste  Cuds, — Defective  and  rejected  cards,  usu- 
ally sold  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  those  which  are  perfect. 

WaBte  Paper. — The  paper  which  is  imperfect  or  is 
injured  in  printing  and  must  be  thrown  away, 

Watchman, — A  little  flag  of  paper  placed  pro  tern, 
in  matter  as  composed,  which  servos  to  indicate  the  po- 
sition of  a  foot-note. — Jaooii. 

Waterlour,  Sir  Sydney  Hedley,  an  eminent  liv- 
ing English  printer,  was  born  in  London  on  November 
1, 1833.  His  father  was  a  printer,  doing  business  on  a 
large  scale.  At  fourteen  Sydney  Waterlow  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  government  printer,  Thomas  Harrison,  for 
seven  years,  and  after  four  of  these  had  passed  was  in- 
trusted with  the  management  of  the  Cabinet  Press  at 
the  Foreign  Office  in  Downing  street.  On  the  comple- 
tion of  his  apprenticeship  he  went  to  Paris  and  was  em- 
ployed On  Galignani's  Messenger.  In  1844  he  joined  liis 
father  and  brothers  in  the  firm  of  Waterlow_  &  Sons, 
printers  and  stationers.  In  1848  and  succeeding  years 
he  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  a  company  for  erecting 
improved  dwellings  for  the  poor.  At  his  own  expense 
he  built  eighty  tenements,  and  the  company  altogether 
now  houses  thirty  thousand  people.  In  recogmtlonof 
Mr.  Wateriow's  services  he  was  presented  in  1884  with 
a  set  of  plate,  the  Prince  of  Wales  presiding.  In  1866 
he  became  sheriff,  and  in  1867  was  knighted.  He  be- 
came a  member  of  Parliament  in  1868,  and  in  1873  was 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  That  year  he  established  a  con- 
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valaaceut  hospital,  He  has  received  many  honors  from 
bis  own  and  foreign  countries,  and  in  1873  was  created 
a  baronet.  In  the  management  of  his  business  Sir  Syd- 
ney takes  an  active  part.  It  Was  begun  by  his  father, 
.James  Water!  ow,  in  1810,  as  ft  law  stationer.  Litho- 
graphic and  letter- press  branches  were  added,  and  they 
now  cast  some  of  their  own  type,  and  also  make  the 
wood-letter,  brass  rule  and  furniture,  Envelopes,  bank 
printing  anil  mil  way  printing  are  the  specialties.  The 
firm,  now  Wateriow  Brothers  &  Layton,  employs  about 
four  thousand  hands. 

Watez-MarkH. — Marks  made  on  paper  in  the  mold 
or  In  the  machine  by  wires  which  project  a  little  above 
tlie  other  wires  or  are  affixed  to  them,  and1  which,  form 
n  monogram  or  design.  They  make  tho  paper  a  very 
little  thinner  In  these  places,  and  tho  impression  serves 
to  identify  the  mills  where  the  paper  waa  made  or  the 
printers  for  whom  it  was  manufactured.  A  study  of 
these  is  very  Interesting.  Tho  work  of  8 ,  Leigh  Sotheby 
published  in  London  in  1858,  gives  a  vast  number  of 
fac-similes  of  old  water-marks,  collected  with  great  care 
and  research. 

Watson,  James.— -A  Scotch  printer  who  published 
a  History  of  Printing  in  Scotland.  This  work  appeared 
in  Edinburgh  in  1713, 

Watts,  John,  the  earliest  American  stereotyper,  was 
born  in  England.  He  was  a  brother  of  that  Watts  who 
was  one  of  the  earliest  stereotypere  in  England,  and  was 
printer  for  Cambridge  University,  John  Watts  received 
a  classical  education,  and  in  1306  and  1807  was  printing 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  in  Philadelphia,  He  was  In 
New  York  in  1800  as  a  printer  and  agent  for  foreigners. 
He  began  his  experiments  in  stereotyping  soon  after, 
and  in  1813  produced  the  plates  for  the  Larger  Cate- 
chism of  the  Presbyterhtn  Church.  It  docs  not  appear 
that  he  was  successful  in  carrying  on  this  art,  for  hi  1816 
he  disposed  of  his  place  to  B.  *  J.  Collins.  In  181ft 
Watts,  who  had  in  the  meantime  gone  to  Europe,  intro- 
duced stereotyping  "on  the ;  American  system"  in  Vi- 
enna, Austria,  assisted  by  his  nephew,  William  Watts, 
He  taught  the  ftrt  to  Tauchnitz  in.  Leipslc,  Meisner  in 
Hamburg,  and  Enschcdc  in  Holland.  It  is  not  known 
when  he  died. 

Watte  FreaB.— A  press  patented  in  1SS0  which  seems 
about  midway  between  the  modern  cylinder-press  and  a 
hand-press.  The  friskct  moved  over  the  form,  which 
was  stationary,  by  means  of  slides  at  each  side.  Two 
inking-rollcra  were  at  the  end,  the  friskct  moving  far 
enough  so  that  they  could  completely  cover  the  form, 
When  the  paper  was  put  upon  the  frisket,  that  moved 
over  the  type,  being  prevented  from  touching  it  by 
springs  which  held  it  tm  inch  above.  A  winch  was  then 
turned  by  the  workman,  which  put  in  motion  machinery 
for  rolling  the  cylinder  over  the  bed.  Its  weight  was 
the  Only  thing  which  gave  an  impression,  being  in  tills 
like  our  modem  proof -presses. 

Waver  Hollers.— Rollers  which  distribute  ink  on 
the  ink-table  In  a  diagonal  direction. 

Wavy  Hole. — Brass  rule  made  with  an  undulating 
face,  thus :  — Jaaabi.    In  this  country 

it  is  known  as  wove  or  waved  rule. 

Wax  Process.— The  method  of  making  maps  or 
pictures  by  cutting  or  pressing  through  a  tlilu  layer  of 
waJt  spread  over  a  plane  surface,  After  the  whole  de- 
sign has  been  cut  or  stamped  an  electrotype  is  taken, 
backed  up  and  mounted.   This  is  used  to  print  from, 

WayagopB©, — A  stubble  goose  or  young  goose  suit- 
able for  a  feast.  This  is  the  title  of  the  annuafe* cursion 
and  dinner  of  the  journeymen  printers  in  England,  prep- 
arations being  made  long  beforehand,  Tho  name  is 
not  known  here.  It  is  sometimes  spelled  waysgoose  and 
wayzegoose, 

W  eak  Ink,— Poor  and  thin  ink, 
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Web  Machineo, — Cylindrical  printing  machines  in 
which  the  paper  is  laid  on  by  tapes.  They  are  known 
in  this  country  as  Web  Pbesseb,  which  see. 

Web  Press. — A  press  so  made  tlmt  all  of  Its  opera- 
tions are  continuous,  the  cylinder  and  impression -cylin- 
der always  turning  in  one  way :  the  press  is  supplied  with 
paper  from  a  rol£  which  is  unwound  as  rapidly  as  re- 
quired, Nicholson  grasped  the  idea  of  continuous  print- 
ing, but  did  not  know  that  paper  would  soon  he  made  in 
such  a  way  that  It  could  bo  fed  to  a  press  from  a  reel. 
After  the  introduction  of  the  Fourdrimer  machine  paper 
was  made  of  any  length  required ;  but  while  Hill  and 
Wilkinson  each  had  an  idea  of  improvements  which 
might  come,  no  actual  press  upon  this  plan  was  Invented 
before  that  of  Bullock,  whose  chief  patent  for  this  pur- 
pose was  taken  out  on  April  14,  1803.  It  was  several 
years  after  this  dote  when  the  machine  came  into  use. 
About  1865  the  proprietors  of  the  London  Times  began 
experimenting  on  the  same  lines,  and,  availing  them- 
selves of  the  ideas  of  Bullock,  finally  produced  the  Wal- 
ter press.  At  about  this  time  Marinom  utilized  the  same 
conception,  and  in  lftfSD  or  1870  Hoe  and  other  makers 
began  making  web  presses  for  their  customers.  There 
are  now  nine  or  ten  manufacturers  of  these  presses  in  the 
United  States,  aud  they  have  been  able  to  reach  results 
not  dimmed  of  by  Bullock, 

The  principle  of  all  of  these  presses  is  that  of  continu- 
ous motion.  _  One  newspaper  is  no  sooner  printed  than 
the  next  one  is  under  impression.  As  a  consequence  the 
cylinder  is  far  smaller  than  that  used  in  Hoe's  lightning 
press.  In  no  case  is  the  circumference  of  this  cylinder 
more  than  sixty  inches,  which  gives  a  diameter  of  about 
nineteen  Inches,  Smaller  presses  ore  made  for  those 
journals  which  need  no  more  than  forty  or  forty-five 
inches  in  circumference  or  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  In 
diameter.  In  printing  the  impression  is  generally  from 
the  foot  to  the  head,  instead  of  from  the  outside  to  the 
inside.  Small  cylinders  turn  more  rapidly,  have  less 
weight  of  metal,  require  less  strength  in  their  axle  and 
axle  bearings,  and  obstruct  tho  light  loss  than  those 
which  are  larger.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  used  such  cylinders  in  early  days,  as  the  type  could 
not  he  so  imposed  as  to  be  securely  held.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  the  art  of  stereotyping  on  paper  should  havo 
been  invented  before  such  emaircurved  cylinders  could 
be  made.  Another  improvement  was  In  lengthening  the 
cylinders,  so  that  two  newspapers  could  be  printed  sim- 
ultaneously, side  by  side.  Thus  the  same  roll  of  paper 
could  answer  for  both,  but  instead  of  being  from  thirty 
to  forty  inches  in  width  might  be  from  sixty  to  eighty. 
Alt  that  would  he  required  would  be  another  set  of  plates. 

A  very  valuable  improvement  on  these  machines  is  a 
folding  attachment.  As  the  sheet  does  not  slip  and  can 
be  caught  with  certainty  at  a  certain  place,  the  folding 
apparatus  can  do  the  work  as  fast  as  the  press  can  print 
the  papers.  In  most  cases  the  sheet  passes  for  its  first 
movement  into  or  through  plates  of  metal  which  con- 
verge. They  gradually  noar  each  Other  in  such  a  way 
that  the  first  fold  is  complotcd  before  the  sheet  leaves 
them,  the  other  motions  resembling  those  of  other  fold- 
ing-machines. Sheets  are  also  pasted  together  at  the 
back  by  a  brush  or  narrow  wheel,  and  are  finally  Cut, 
so  that  the  purchaser  of  the  paper  can  read  his  news- 
paper just  as  he  reads  a  hook,  In  the  press  the  initial 
movement  is  as  in  a  spool  of  thread.  The  unwinding 
of  the  spool  supplies  the  filament  The  rolls  of  paper 
used  for  this  purpose  are  gigantic  in  etae,  weighing  sev- 
eral hundred  pounds,  and  the  paper  unwinds  from  them 
with  great  rapidity,  Contrivances  are  Used  to  facilitate 
the  turning  of  the  roll,  as  the  paper  would  otherwise 
tear.  Rollers  are  placed  against  tho  surface  of  the  type- 
Cylinder,  and  as  that  turns  around  it  Is  inked.  The  pa- 
per passing  between  the  type-cylinder  and  the  impres- 
sion-cylinder is  printed,  and  the  process  is  repeated  for 
the  second  side  with  other  cylinders  and  is  then  cut.  In 
some  early  web  presses,  however,  the  paper  was  cut 
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"before  it  was  printed.  If  not  folded  as  soon  as  printed, 
the  sheets  are  piled  up  in  one  place  for  a  minute  or  bo 
and  then  piled  in  another,  so  as  to  permit  the  others  to 
be  taken  away.  Much  more  accuracy  of  register  is  afc- 
tamable  on  a  web  press  than  upon  the  ordinary  press 
where  sheets  are  fed  without  potnte,  A  late  improve- 
ment is  to  have  still  other  impression-cylinders,  with  red, 
blue  or  green  ink  fountains  near  them.  When  an  ad- 
vertisement or  a  picture  is  to  bo  printed  in  colors  a  part 
of  one  of  the  stereotype  plates  in  the  reading-matter  ia 
cut  out,  so  as  to  leave  a  white  space  in  the  paper.  The 
stereotype  plate  for  the  color  printing  upon  another  cyl- 
inder is  adjusted  so  that  its  impression  will  strike  exactly 
where  this  blank  is  left.  This  process  is  repeated  for 
each  color  required,  and  the  result  is  a  pieturo,  not  of 
much  intrinsic  merit,  but  still  wonderful  when  It  is  con- 
sidered at  how  faat  a  rate  the  papers  are  printed,  As 
the  larger  and  more  perfect  machines  are  now  made, 
they  will  print  eight,  ten,  twelve,  fourteen  or  sixteen 
pages,  inserting  and  pasting  one  sheet  in  the  other. 
Their  speed  varies  from  twelvo  to  ninety -sis  thousand 
an  hour,  according  to  the  size  of  the  sheet  and  the  in- 
tricacy of  the  machine. 

Several  other  varieties  of  the  web  machine  have  been 
Invented  from  time  to  time  for  special  woTk.  One  is  in 
usb  for  the  Stock  Exchange  in  New  York,  being  em- 
ployed to  send  out  bulletins  of  financial  news.  The  web 
is  sis  inches  wide,  and  on  it  are  printed  bulletins  nine 
inches  long.  The  cylinder  ia  grooved  with  sixteen 
grooves,  each  two-thirds  of  an  inch  deep  and  of  long 
primer  size.  At  the  bottom  the  linos  of  type  which  are 
set  in  those  grooves  fire  very  close  together ',  at  the  tcp 
tha  lines  are  half  an  inch  apart,  thus  looking  as  if  they 
were  very  widely  leaded.  Each  line  is  secured  by  a  screw 
at  the  end.  Each  page  constitutes  an  entire  bulletin. 
These  bulletins  can  &o  printed  at  the  rate  of  sixty  thou- 
sand copies  an  hour.  Before  this  machine  was  used  a 
dozen  copybts,  each  having  sixteen  sheets  of  manifold 
paper,  were  employed  to  write  the  news,  which  was  sent 
cut  as  soon  as  possible.  The  whole  machine  does  uot 
weigh  over  two  hundred  pounds.  Machinery  has  been 
devised  for  cutting  huge  rolls  into  several  smaller  ones, 
and  there  is  a  job-press  which  employs  such  paper, 

Weed,  Thurlow,  an  editor  and  printer  of  Albany, 
N,  Y.,  was  born  at  Cairo,  Groene  County,  N.Y.,  on  No- 
vember 15, 1797.  He  began  the  printers  art  in  tho  office 

of  Croswoll,  at  Cats- 
kill,  hut  was  em- 
ployed as  a  hoy  and 
as  a  Journeyman  in 
many  places  before 
he  began  business 
for  himself.  In  the 
war  of  1813  he 
served  as  a  private 
and  us  quartermas- 
t  emerge  ant.  In 
1810,  being  then  in 
New  York,  he  Was 
asked  by  the  officers 
of  the  Typographi- 
cal Society,  of  which 
he  was  a  member, 
to  see  if  he  could 
obtain  a  charter  for 
that  body.  He  was 
acquainted  in  Al- 
bany and  wma  going 
TmjRjjjw  weed,  thither,    This  was 

his  first  expeiienoo 
with  the  Legislature.  He  found,  to  his  surprise,  that 
no  charter  could  be  obtained,  as  many  of  the  members 
were  steadfastly  opposed  to  the  incorporation  of  a  so- 
ciety of  mechanics.  The  iwiyt  year  the  application  was 
renewed,  but  the  desired  res  id?  was  only  reached  by  the 
society  agreeing  to  abando:  i  ^  trades-union  features 


and  becoming  wholly  a  benevolent  organization.  Mr. 
Weed  wrought  both  at  press  and  case,  and  in  the  former 
department  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  and  swiftest 
workmen  In  New  York,  At  Jonathan  Seymour's  he  had 
as  companion  at  press  James  Harper,  the  oldest  of  the 
Harper  brothers,  Weed  began  a  newspaper  at  Roches- 
ter shortly  before  the  anti-Masonic  excitement,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  after  Morgan's  disappearance  by  the 
ability  with  which  he  used  that  fact  for  partisan  pur- 
poses, A  new  party  sprung  up,  of  which  he  was  one  of 
the  leaders.  He  Was  twice  elected  to  the  Legislature, 
and  at  the  close  of  his  second  term  ho  was  selected  by 
those  opposed  to  the  Albany  Begeney  as  the  proper 
person  to  have  in  that  city  as  a  party  editor.  He  conse- 
quently removed  there  in  1830  and  established  the  Albany 
Evening  Journal.  He  maintained  his  position  as  a  party 
manager  up  to  tbe  time  of  the  formation  of  tho  Whigs, 
and  afterwards  with  that  and  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion until  the  day  of  hta  death,  and  from  1885  till  1870 
the  strongest  of  all  the  leaders  in  the  State.  He  never 
sought  office  for  himself ,  but  was  always  ready  to  help 
his  neighbors  and  his  friends.  His  kindnesB  to  his  work- 
men was  most  marked.  His  newspaper  was  eagerly 
road,  and  exerted  a  wide  influence  in  politics.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1861,  he  was  sent  to  Europe  in  a  semi-diplomatic 
capacity.  In  1835  he  became  a  resident  of  New  York 
city,  and  was  for  a  time  editor  of  tbe  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser.  He  died  hi  1833, 

Weekly. — A  weekly  newspaper.  The  greatest  num- 
ber of  journals  in  this  country  and  all  others  are  issued 
weekly.  In  1888  there  were  in  the  United  States  1,885 
dailies,  14,01  J  weeklies  and  4,154  other  periodicals.  In 
the  British  Provinces  there  were  95  dailies,  590  weeklies 
and  834  other  periodicals.  There  is  no  community ,  hew  - 
ever  small,  where  there  is  not  enough  news  to  render  a 
journal  readable,  and  the  expense  of  carrying  on  one 
is  a  trifle,   A  weekly  is  also  adapted  for  ail  special 


purposes,  such  as  religion,  trade  or  art. 
newspapers  are  a  fortune  in  themselves. 


Many  weekly 


IVeLL — A  receptacle  under  the  cases  In  the  upper 
part  of  a  composing-frame  for  holding  copy,  &c 

Wells.,  Darlrns,  a  wood-letter  manufacturer,  was 
born  on  April  86,  1800,  at  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  the  printer's  trade  at  Johnstown  vrith 
William  Childs,  and  afterwards,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Childs,  established  the  first  newspaper  at  Amsterdam. 
N.  Y.  In  1836  they 
removed  to  New 
York,  where  they 
continued  the  print- 
ing business  in  a 
small  way.  In  1838 
he  began  the  manu- 
facture of  wood 
type,  at  about  the 
same  time  as  an- 
other printer  named 
LomaS.  The  latter, 
however,  cut  upon 
tho  side  of  the  wood, 
while  Mr.  Wells  cot 
upon  the  end,  in  the 
same  manner  as 
practiced  by  engrav- 
ers. At  first  the  let- 
ter was  drawn  upon 
paper,  pressed  face 
down  Upon   the  pahhis  ■kthij.h- 

wood,  and  then  a 

bodkin  or  other  hard-pointed  instrument  was  passed 
around  the  lines  of  the  letters,  indicating  the  width, 
length  and  shape  of  the  strokes.  This  being  done,  tbe 
paper  was  taken  away  and  the  hollow  parts  were  cut  by 
engravers'  chisels  and  gouges.  This  was  a  very  slow  and 
tedious  method,  and  led  to  the  invention  of  a  lateral 
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revolving  cutter,  now  known  as  a  routing  machine.  In 
the  year  1838  Mr.  Wells  issued  a  specimen  book,  which 
was  a  small  quarto  pamphlet  of  about  twento  pages. 
The  specimens  w  era  of  Roman,  antique  and  Italic  faces, 
rang! tig  from  seven-line  pica  to  twenty-eight-line.  Eight 
e*nta  was  charged  a,  letter  for  the  former  size,  and  tweu- 
ty-eilght  foT  the  letter.  Metal  type  then,  as  now,  was 
rarely  cast  larger  than  twelve-line.  He  also  began  pre- 
paring oDgravers'  boxwood.  A  few  yews  later  he  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  E.  R.  Webb,  and  aa  Wells  & 
Webb  did  for  many  years  a  large  and  profitable  busi- 
ness. They  were  the  first  to  make  a  specialty  of  second- 
hand typo  and  inachinery,  Mr.  Welli  continued  in  the 
business  until  1856,  when  he  withdrew.  Lately  the  busi- 
ness was  in  the  hands  of  Vanderburgh,  Wells  &  Co.,  and 
now  is  carried  on  by  Heber  Wells,  a  younger  son  of 
Darius  Wells.  After  Mr.  Wells  retired  he  became  post- 
master at  Paterson,  N,  J.,  holding  this  position  for  thir- 
teen years.   He  died  on  May  37, 1875. 

Wells,  Horace,  a  type-founder  of  Cincinnati,  was 
the  son  of  Oliver  Wells,  also  a  type-founder,  who  had 
been  a  clock-maker  originally.  The  senior  Wells  was 
one  of  the  workmen  trained  by  Ellliu  White,  and  when 
It  was  determined  to  establish  a  type-foundry  in  Cincin- 
nati as  a  branch  of  the  New  York  business  he  was  placed 
in  charge.  Several  months  were  Occupied  in  ftttlng  up 
and  in  the  journey  tbitber,  and  the  first  type  was  cast  on 
July 4, 1820,  Horace  Wells  was  bom  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
in  1797,  learned  the  trade  of  a,  cabinet-maker  and  accom- 
panied his  father  to  the  West.  There  he  found  ample 
room  for  a  good  workman,  and  when  Mr.  Foote,  the  orig- 
inal business  agent,  retired  the  father  and  son  succeeded 
him.  Oliver  Wells  sold  his  interest  in  1833,  and  soon 
after  Horace  Wells  retired  to  a  farm ;  but  the  financial 
difficulties  in  1837  embarrassed  the  establishment,  result- 
ing in  the  return  of  the  latter  to  business  in  184$.  A 
very  large  increase  of  trade  was  at  once  perceptible,  and 
he  succeeded  in  buying  nearly  all  of  the  stock.  Id  1831 
he  visited  his  farm  at  Oif Ord,  in  Butler  County,  Ohio. 
Several  young  men  were  in  front  of  the  principal  hotel 
there,  handling  firearms.  A  rifle  was  accidentally  dis- 
charged as  he  passed  by,  the  bullet  striking  hfm  and  re- 
sulting in  his  immediate  death.  The  foundry  is  still 
carried  on,  being  known  as  the  Cincinnati  Type-Foundry . 
It  is  the  ingenious  machine  devised  there  by  Mr.  Bartb, 
one  of  the  proprietors,  wliieh  is  generally  used  in  the 
various  foundries  of  the  country  for  producing  complete 
type,  the  letters  not  requiring  to  be  handled  in  breaking, 
rubbing  or  grooving. 

Weloti,— The  language  of  Wales,  being  one  of  the 
Celtic  tongues,  and  the  Only  one  in  which  there  is  much 
printing.  The  only  information,  says  Cotton,  which  we 
possess  respecting  the  early  typography  of  this  princi- 
pality is  gathered  from  one  of  the  Martin  Mar-prelate 
tracts  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  about  1588,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  "  knave  Thack  well  the  printer,  which 
printed  popyshe  and  trayterous  Welshe  bookes  in 
Wales."  Nothing  more  has  ever  been  discovered  of  this 
printer  or  any  of  his  books.  In  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine for  August,  1831,  it  la  observed  by  a  correspondent 
that,  "  from  the  Invention  of  printing  downwards,  BO  ad- 
verse were  the  circumstances  attending  the  diffusion  of 
Welsh  literature  that  there  was  not  a  printing-press  in 
the  principality  until  the  year  1734-  or  thereabouts,  When 
a  temporary  one  was  set  up  by  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  of 
Bod-Edeyrn,  in  Anglesey. "  In  1551  some  portions  of  the 
Bible  were  translated  from  the  Vulgate  into  the  Welsh 
language.  In  16#7  the  New  Testament  was  printed  by 
Henry  Denham,  the  preface  being  in  Knglisb.  The  first 
complete  Welsh  Bible  is  known  as  Morgan's  Bible,  and 
is  dated  1588.  Several  other  editions  and  translations 
were  published  before  1800,  but  It  was  practically  im- 
possible for  poor  persons  to  own  a  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, which,  as  the  Welsh  are  a  very  religious  people, 
was  a  great  deprivation.   It  was  this  scarcity  which 
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occasioned  the  founding  Of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  which  has  since  expended  nearly  fifty  millions 
Of  dollars  in  printing  and  circulating  the  Scriptures.. 
Attention  having  been  called  to  the  deficiency  in  Wales, 
a  meeting  was  hold  in  London  in  March,  1304,  at  which 
it  was  proposed  to  print  the  Bible  in  various  languages 
in  large  quantities  and  sell  it  at  about  cost  to  benevolent 
individuals  and  sub-Societies  who  would  undertake  its 
distribution.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
Bibles  in  Wales.  The  country  has  now  a  population  of 
about  thirteen  hundred  thousand  and  is  divided  into 
twelve  counties.  No  town  stands  in  Importance  much 
above  the  others.  The  population  of  the  Welsh-speak- 
ing peoplo  in  Wales  has  not  decreased  within  the  last 
century,  but  is  now  larger  than  ever  in  spite  of  the 
growth  of  English  In  the  counties  bordering  upon  Eng- 
land, There  are  seventeen  newspapers  published  in  the 
vernacular,  with  a  combined  circulation  of  over  130,000 ; 
one  Welsh  magazine  has  a  circulation  Of  87,760 ;  one  firm 
ot  publishers  lias  laid  out  £18,000  in  the  production  of 
a  single  Wolsh  work  ;  and  a  Welsh-English  dictionary 
required  four  hundred  pages  to  reach  the  end  of  the  first 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  subscribers  paying  half  a  guinea 
for  installments  of  this  size.  Printing  has  been  carried 
on  in  the  Welsh,  language  in  the  United  States  for  many 
years.  A  newspaper  called  Cyniro -America  was  printed 
m  New  York  in  1883,  There  are  two  principal  Welsh 
colonies  In  this  country.  One  Is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Utiea,  N.  Y.,  where  much  printing  has  been  done  in 
Welsh.  A  second  centre  is  near  Scranton,  Pa.  Five  or 
sis  newspapers  are  published  in  Welsh  in  America.  The 
Welsh  alphabet  has  twenty -eight  letters,  eh,  dd,  ff ,  ng, 
II,  ph,  eh  and  th  each  being  counted  as  one,  J,  q,  s  and 
z  are  not  properly  Welsh  letters,  nor  are  they  wanted  in 
words  purely  Welsh.  Two  letters  are  peculiarly  ac- 
cented— #  and  y.  In  addition,  there  are  the  ordinary 
accents.  K  and  v  occur  frequently  In  old  Welsh,  but 
are  now  generally  disused  ;  the  place  of  the  former  is 
supplied  by  c,  which  always  has  the  hard  sound,  and 
that  of  the  latter  by  f .  The  variations  in  Welsh,  corre- 
sponding to  inflection  and  conjugation,  are  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  word  instead  of  at  Hie  end,  as  in  Latin, 
Greek,  German  and  English.  This  rule  Is  followed  by 
all  of  the  other  Celtic  languages— Erse,  Gaelic,  Breton, 
Manx  and  Cornish, 

"Wendell,  CornoLlus,  Congressional  printer,  was 
born  at  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  in  1813,  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  Croswell  &  Tan  Benthnysen,  State  printers,  at 
Albany,  about  1838,  and  after  completing  his  time  acted 
as  foreman  for  Mr.  Van  Benthuysen.  In  1845  le  re- 
moved to  Washington  as  Congressional  printer,  and  con, 
tinued  in  this  position  for  many  years,  The  business 
was  far  smaller  than  at  pres- 
ent, and  the  appointment  of 
employees  was  net  wholly 
determined  by  their  politics. 
After  a  number  of  years'  ex- 

Eerience  he  determined  to 
ulld  a  new  office  which 
should  be  more  convenient 
than  the  old,  and  in  this  edi- 
fice he  put  many  improve- 
ments. It  Was  finished  in 
1857  and  is  still  standing, 
having  been  enlarged  to  meet 
the  increased  demands  of  the 
business.  Ho  was  himself  a 
good  workman,  and  the  es- 
tablishment was  laid  out  in  accordance  Ti  't'ii  the  best 
methods.  He  was  distinguished  for  t!ie  facility  and 
accuracy  with  which  he  could  tell,  tiom  a  rapid  glance 
over  a  manuscript  about  how  vnnvy  pages  it  would 
make  when  printed  and  the  she. "test  time  within  which 
the  work  could  be  done,  if  h:c  .e  were  desirable.  He 
sold  his  office  in  1881  to  ti>o  '>overnment ;  but  in  186ft 
was  appointed  Superintendent  of  Public  Printing  and 
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resumed  his  position  at  the  head  of  affairs.  A  few 
months  Later,  however,  ho  was  legislated  out  of  office 
on  a  charge  of  political  favoritism  to  the  exclusion  of 
loyal  soldiers,  lie  died  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  while 
on  a  visit  there  on  October  1, 1870. 
Werk  (Gter.).— A  work. 

West  Virginia.— One  of  the  United  States,  lying 
entirely  in  the  Appalachian  range,  about  midway  of  its 
length,  and  divided  from  Virginia  during  the  war.  It 
was  not  settled  until  after  the involution,  Printing  be- 
gan at  least  as  early  a*  1821,  the  Charlestown  Tree  Press 
having  been  established  in  that  year ;  but  there  Is  little 
other  information.  In  1880  there  were  published  3  daily 
and  107  other  periodicals.  In  1893  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  13  daily  and  143  other  periodicals.  TVneellng 
docs  more  printing  than  any  of  the  other  cities,  which 
arc  all  small, 

WeBtOOtt  Type-C&etlng  Machine.— Ac  inven- 
tion shown  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  year  1878.  The  operator  played  upon  a  keyboard, 
the  movement  carrying  the  corresponding  matrix  to  a 

Susltlon  where  it  received  a  tiny  jet  of  molten  metal, 
[ooks  drew  this  portion  of  metal,  which,  had  instantly 
been  transformed  Into  a  type,  out  of  its  matrix,  and  it  was 
then  thrust  forward  between  cutters,  which  deprived  it 
of  any  superfluous  metal.  The  perfected  type  was  then 
placed  in  a  stick.  Justification  was  done  as  ordinarily. 
There  was  no  distribution,  as  the  typo  was  thrown  back, 
into  tbe  melting-pot  as  soon  as  used.  _  The  inventor  wns 
Charles  H,  Westeott,  an  employing  printer  of  New  York. 

Wetter  Numbering-MacliVrie,— A  device  for 
use  on  printing-presses,  made  by  Joseph  Wetter  &  Co., 
Brooklyn  N.  Y.  It  does  consecutive  numbering,  and 
admits  of  printing  and  numbering  at  one  impression, 
and  is  entirely  automatic.  The  machine  is  locked  in  the 
same  form  with  the  type,  and  ooe  or  more  machines  may 
be  thus  employed.  A  special  frame  is  also  employed, 
designed  for  using  one  or  more  of  such  machines  at  one 

time  and  operated  by 
two  plungers,  one  on 
oscu  end  of  the  frame. 
Any  number  of  ma- 
chines can  he  used  in 
this  frame  and  can  be 
ad  J  usted  to  any  desired 
length.  One  of  the 
most  important  fea- 
tures possessed  by  this 
machine  is  in  having 
nothing  to  precede  the 
figures  ana  the  plung- 
er operating  from  One 
up  to  a  dozen  or  more 
machines  at  onetime,  and,  being  on  each  end  of  tho  work- 
ing-frame, touches  outside  of  the  paper,  leaving  only  the 
numbers  on  the  paper  or  card.  Any  character  or  design 
may  precede  or  follow  the  figures  if  desired.  This  ma- 
chine is  adequate  for  almost  every  kind  of  numbering, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  printing  and  numbering  at  one 
impression.  It  is  very  useful  for  numbering  cards  or 
coupon  tickets. 

WottliMJ-BoH  rxia. — The  boards  placed  between  the 
different  reams  in  the  press  In  the  wetting  department. 
— Jawbi. 

Wetting'  Department.— That  part  of  a  printing- 
offlco  where  the  paper  is  wstted  down.  Except  with 
news  paper,  very  little  of  this  is  now  done  In  America. 

Wetting-Down. — The  process  of  damping  paper 
for  printing  purposes. 

Wetting-Machines. — Mechanical  contrivances  for 
wetting  down  paper,  thus  superseding  hand-wetting. 

Wetting-  Paper. — Except  for  newspapers,  1 1  wet- 
ting down  "  paper  has  been  nearly  entirely  abandoned 


In  the  United  States ;  but  in  Great  Britain  95  per  cent, 
of  the  paper  used  in  printing  is  yet  wet  down  or  damp- 
ened, and  most  of  the  print-paper  in  other  countries  is 
handled  In  the  same  manner,  The  arguments  in  favor 
of  wetting  paper  are  that  it  will  take  the  eolor  more 
easily  anu  uniformly  ;  the  gloss  fs  taken  off,  rendering 
the  fetters  more  legible,  particularly  by  artificial  light ; 
the  ink  sinks  in  more  deeply,  becoming  more  intimately 
a  part  of  tho  paper,  and  old  and  worn  type  which  can- 
not otherwise  be  printed  from  can  be  made  clear  and 
distinct  by  this  juoceduro.  It  requires  also  less  care  and 
trouble  to  obtain  a  decently  printed  sheet,  and  demands 
less  ink.  Against  it  are  the  facts  that  the  gloss  is  all 
taken  off  the  surface,  making  the  paper  look  as  if  much 
Inferior  to  what  it  really  is ;  wood-cuts  cannot  be  well 
printed  upon  it,  as  the  paper  sinks  into  the  hollows,  In- 
stead of  remaining  Upon  the  summit  of  lines }  new  type 
looks  with  it  like  old,  as  all  lines  are  thickened ;  and 
time  must  be  taken  to  wet  down  the  sheets,  and  after 
they  are  printed  to  dry  them.  Tho  latter  procedure  re- 
quires much  room  and  much  extra  handling.  There  is 
also  a  liability  that  paper  which  has  been  wet  for  a  long 
time  may  mildew.  With  dry  paper  an  order  of  ordinary 
$I?e  can  "be  delivered  the  next  day,  unless  more  care  is  to 
be  taken  than  is  usual ;  with  wet  paper  the  least  time 
required  would  bo  twelve  hours  for  the  heap  to  stand 
after  toeing  wet,  and  a  day  at  least  to  dry  afterwards. 
Putting  the  sheets  in  a  standi  ng-press  to  take  out  tho 
indentation  is  more  necessary  than  with  dry  paper,  and 
after  all  it  will  not  look  so  well.  Wlierever  a  word  or 
letter  comes  in  wet  paper  the  texture  of  the  paper  yields 
somewhat  and  becomes  baggy.  This  cannot  be  cold 
pressed  or  hot  pressed  out, 

Dry  printing  has  been  practiced  in  tlie  United  States 
since  184»,  if  not  earlier.  In  that  year  William  0.  Martin, 
lately  president  of  the  New  York  Typothctft,  began 
printing  with  dry  paper  on  a  band-press,  and  secured 
satisfactory  results.  His  neighbors,  however,  were  not 
able  to  imitate  him.  John  W.  Oliver  nnd  Francis  Hart 
at  about  the  same  time,  or  a  little  after,  began  its  trial  on 

Eower  presses,  and  from  one  office  it  spread  to  anotlier. 
a  1860  only  the  more  skillful  pressmen  attempted  to 
print  on  dry  paper ;  taut  by  1870  this  method  was  gener- 
ally known  and  practiced.  For  ten  years  past  little  has 
been  done  in  any  Other  way  ;  yet,  as  this  book  will  be 
used  as  a  statement  of  the  art  of  to-day  in  all  of  its  per- 
mutations, it  would  be  wrong  not  to  give  a  full  account 
of  this  lost  method  in  New  York,  but  surviving  every- 
where except  in  North  America. 

There  are  three  ways  of  wetting.  Dipping  is  the  most 
common,  and  sprinkling  the  next.  Mechanical  wetting 
of  the  sheets  of  great  newspapers  is  done  differently  from 
either  of  the  other  two  plans,  although  it  la  a  species  Of 
sprinkling.  It  Is  obvloua  that  if  half  or  quarter  of  a 
ream  of  paper  was  to  l>e  wet  at  once,  by  dipping  or  by 
sprinkling,  the  outside  sheets  would  alone  be  wet,  and 
that  those  inside  would  be  too  dry.  If  wet  by  two  or 
three  sheets  at  a  timo  there  would  be  too  much  water. 
They  would  not  be  dry  enough  in  a  week  to  print  on. 
The  plan  adopted  Is  usually  to  have  a  trough  full  of 
clean  water,  alongside  of  which  is  placed  the  heap  of  dry 
paper,  On  0  letter-hoard  nearby  the  pressman  first  places 
some  common  paper,  and  then  a  quire  from  tiie  heap 
which  he  has  opened,  He  then  takes  half  a  quire  or  a 
quire  from  tho  heap,  dips  it  into  the  water  so  that  it 
shall  be  entirely  submerged,  and  then  draws  it  out  cither 
quickly  or  slowly,  according  to  the  quality  and  thickness 
of  the  paper.  Ho  then  lays  it  down,  the  crease  of  the  sec- 
ond quire  coming  exactly  against  the  crease  of  the  first 
quire,  but  re  versed,  so  that  the  backs  of  the  quires  shall 
1)6  against  each  other,  If  the  opposite  plan  were  fol- 
lowed the  whole  heap  would  retain  its  crease.  This  plan 
is  followed  until  the  first  token  Is  readied;  lie  then 
doubles  down  a  corneT  of  the  upper  sheet,  and  generally 
the  unfolded  comer  diagonally  opposite  the  fold  hangs 
out  a  little.    This  device  is  so  that  tho  pressman  may 
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know  how  much  work  he  hag  done  "when  this  is  worked 
off.  A  similar  tiling  Is  done  to  each  token.  When  the 
whole  heap  Is  wot  a  piece  of  rough  paper  Is  put  over  It 
that,  it  may  Dot  be  soiled  by  the  letter-hoard,  and  also  a 
little  water  is  thrown  on  this.  Upon  the  hoap  is  placed 
a  letter-board,  and  On  this  a  heavy  atone  or  Ira  iron 
weight.  It  should  be  noted  that  some  paper  is  very 
spongy  and  at*!  orbs  much  water ;  other  paper  takes 
very  little.  In  the  latter  case  it  may  be  well  to  divide 
the  quire  into  small  sections  and  pass  these  slowly 
through  the  water  two  or  three  times ;  in  the  former 
there  arc  cases  when  two  quires  may  be  dfpped  at  once, 
and  that  quickly.  Cards  and  glased  paper  are  no  longer 
wet,  even  in  Groat  Britain.  It  is  forty  years  since  the 
practice  was  entirely  abandoned  in  New  York.  Paper 
is  generally  wet  at  the  eloso  of  one  day's  work,  so  that 
it  can  be  used  the  next  day.  Six  hours  is  about  the 
shortest  time  in  which  it  can  be  employed  in  any  case, 
aa  the  paper  would  not  become  evenly  moist  in  less  time, 
and  paper  which  has  been  wet  four  or  five  days,  particu- 
larly in  summer,  is  likely  to  mildew.  In  case  the  printing 
of  a  form  is  to  be  postponed,  iu  summer  for  aw  eek  or  ten 
days  after  the  paper  has  been  wet  it  is  better  to  let  It  dry 
Out,  opening  it  out  Into  Small  lots  and  wetting  it  again. 
Sprinkling  is  done  with  a  whisk-broom,  and  is  a  neat  and 
good  method,  but  it  is  not  applicable  to  largo  quantities. 
The  heap  must  be  wet  at  its  edges  from  time  to  time  to 
prevent  it  from  getting  dry, 

A  method  of  wetting  paper  was  devised  by  John  Old- 
ham, director  of  the  printing  department  of  the  Butik  of 
Ireland,  some  seventy  years  ago,  which  may  afford  tome 
hints  to  those  who  are  now  compelled  to  wet  flat  news, 
His  apparatus  consisted  of  a  large  Cast-iron  box,  the  lid 
of  which  was  made  to  shut  with  on  air-tight  joint.  _  A 
reservoir  of  water  beneath  the  box  had  COmOiiinication 
with  it  by  a  perpondicular  pipe  which  could  be  inter- 
cepted at  pleasure  by  means  of  a  stop-cock.  The  paper 
to  be  wetted  was  evenly  piled  in  railwork  wooden  boxes, 
placed  so  that  the  paper  stood  upon  its  edge  in  the  cast- 
iron  vessel,  from  which  the  air  was  drawn  by  means  of 
an  air-pump  ;  the  stop-cock  then  being  opened  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  upon,  the  surface  of  the  reservoir  of 
water  caused  a  portion  of  It  to  rise  through  the  pipe  into 
the  box  exhausted  of  air,  and  instantly  to  infuse  Itself 
minutely  and  equally  Into  the  paper.  The  air  was  next 
admitted  by  opening  a  valve,  and  the  pressure  forced  the 
water  into  the  paper,  which  was  then  taken  out  of  the  ves- 
sel, lying  as  even  in  the  railwork  One  sheet  upon  another 
as  it  was  first  placed  when  dry.  The  superfluous  moist- 
ure was  next  expressed  by  means  either  of  a  vertical 
screw  and  lever  or  revolving  cylinders  properly  adjusted 
(with  great  weights  and  levers  to  maintain  the  pressure) 
so  as  to  admit  any  quantity  of  paper,  little  or  much,  be- 
tween them.  Thus  in  a  few  minutes  by  this  process  as 
much  paper  couH  be  wetted  and  made  ready  for  work- 
ing as  the  iron  vessel  would  contain. 

The  paper  for  web  presses  is  wet  by  means  of  fine  jets 
of  water,  spraying  the  roll  as  it  is  unwound.  Many 
newspapers  printed  on  web  presses  have  entirely  aban- 
doned wetting. 

Perhaps  the  objections  to  dry  paper  havo  never  been 
stated  more  systematically  than  by  the  Graphic  Club 
in  Stuttgart,  Germany,  where  wet  work  is  common; 
"G-lazedor  calendered  paper  may  be  printed  dry,  but 
not  always  with  satisfactory  results,  much  depending 
upon  the  quality  of  the  paper.  The  mailing  ready  for 
dry  paper  must  inevitably  require  more  time  than  for 
wet ;  dry  paper  will  wear  out  type  more  rapidly,  and 
without  new  or  nearly  new  type  fine  printing  cannot  be 
done  on  dry  paper.  Illustrations  will  alwsys  look 
cleaner  on  paper  which  has  been  wet,  and  artistic  type 
faces  will  show  to  greater  advantage.  Inequalities  in 
Inking  will  show  immediately  on  dry  paper,  and  if  not 
equal  in  body  the  thinner  sheets  will  look  as  if  the  make- 
ready  had  been  faulty.  Dry  paper,  leaving  heavier  de- 
posits of  ink  on  the  form,  necessitates  more  frequent 
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washings,  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easier  to  keep  a  good 
register  with  dry  paper,  as  the  shoots  do  not  shrink,  and 
the  grlppcrs  hold  them  tighter  and  more  evenly.  Paper 
net  perfectly  homogeneous  will  have  all  its  imperfections 
brought  to  view  if  printed  dry.  Sumptuous  printing  on 
heavy  paper,  such  as  is  used  for  copperplate  work,  will 
not  give  satisfactory  impressions  on  dry  paper.  Paper 
wet  down  and  calendered  before  printing  requires  less 
ink  than  calendered  paper ;  paper  wet  down  and  not  cal- 
endered takes  more  ink  than  dry  and  calendered."  The 
pressmen's  section  of  this  club  concluded  by  stating  that 
"  if  book  work  is  to  be  printed  dry  the  paper  must  be 
Smooth  and  heavy,  the  type  new,  the  ink  of  good  qual- 
ity, and  then  the  wear  and  tear  of  type  and  press  will  be 
greater.  Open  wood-cuts,  requiring  but  little  ink,  may 
be  printed  on  dry  paper  when  it  is  well  calendered  and  of 
smooth  and  soft  quality ;  but  full  cuts,  to  which  a  large 
supply  of  ink  must  be  given,  will  never  show  to  best 
advantage  on  dry  paper." 

Wettiaff -Trough. — The  receptacle  for  water  used 
in  wetting  down  paper, 

Wharfadale  Machine. — A  cylindrical  machine 


manufactured  In  Yorkshire,  England,  and  called  after 
the  place  of  that  name. 

Whatman  Paper,— A  first-class  duality  of  English 
hand -made  paper.  It  can  be  obtained  either  laid  or  wove, 
and  is  mostly  used  for  drawing  purposes. 

Whip. — A  slang  term  for  a  more  than  ordinarily 
quick  compositor.— JaeobL 

Whip-etltchintJ.— When  the  leaves  of  a  hook  are 
single,  that  is,  have  no  fold  at  the  hack,  they  are  sewed 
together  in  sections,  the  stitches  on  the  back  of  each  sec- 
tion being  very  close  together,  and  extending  from  top 
to  bottom.  This  ts  Called  whip-Stitching.  These  sections 
are  finally  sewed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sections  of  a 
book  with  folded  leaves. 

White — Any  blank  space  between  Hues.  The  space 
at  the  end  of  lines  or  the  blank  portion  of  a  short  page 
la  thus  termed,  _  This  expression  is  much  used  in  Eng- 
land, but  very  little  in  America,  leading,  slugging,  quad- 
dtng  or  blanking  being  used  instead.  A  white  is  a  blank 
line  of  the  body-type  of  a  book. 

WMt&  EdgflS.— Edges  of  hooks  simply  cut— not 
colored  or  gilded. 

White,  Elihn,  a  celebrated  type-founder  of  "New 
York,  was  bom  in  Bolton,  Conn.,  on  July  3T,  1778.  In 
1805,  In  concert  With  another  inventor  named  Wing,  he 
began  casting  types  at  Hartford,  but  as  they  had  no  one 
to  instruct  them  in  many  of  the  most  common  operations 
of  a  type-foundry  their  progress  for  o  long  time  was  slow. 
Their  plan  was  to  cast  a  number  of  types  together,  and 
then  separate  them.  In  1810  Mr.  White  believed  that 
New  York  would  be  a  better  place  for  him  than  Hart- 
ford, and  ho  removed  thither,  being  in  that  part  of  the 
city  known  as  Greenwich  village.    Several  years  after 
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he  removal  to  No.  11  Thames  street,  where  he  was  joined 
by  his  brother,  Julius  Whit*,  under  the  ten- nam  a  of  E.  & 
.>.  White.  In  1810  there  were  only  two  foundries  in  the 
country,  one  being  in  Philadelphia  and  one  in  Baltimore, 
none  having  started  in  Boston,  and  the  two  prior  at- 
tempts in  Hew  York  having  been  abandoned.  The  early 
faces  shown  by  Mr,  White  were  good,  and  he  soon  com- 
manded a  large  trade.  Tins  first  specimen-book  of  this 
foundry  which  is  preserved  is  that  of  1319.  It  showed 
fifty-eight  sizes  and  styles  in  all,  the  display  type  being 
seven  sizes  of  ornamented,  a  double-pica  script,  and  a 
back-slope.  There  was  a  series  of  Romans,  but  no  agate, 
that  type  not  having  then  been  made.  Pearl  size  was 
$3. Sff  a  pound ;  nonpareil, $1.40 ;  brevier, 76 cents-,  long 
primer,  56  cents ;  and  pica,  44  cents.  In  1815  Mr.  White 
began  stereotyping  making  (lie  first  New  Testament 
prepared  for  the  Bible  Society,  and  aoon  after  embarked 
In  publishing,  as  Bliss  &  White,  lie  began  a  branch 
type-foundry  at  Cincinnati  in  1S30.  the  first  west  of  tide- 
water, and  another  later  in  Buffalo.  He  became  inter- 
ested in  type-casting  with  machinery,  and  spent  over 
sixty  thousand  dollars  on  one  machine  for  that  purpose. 
Julius  White  (tied  about  1831,  and  EJihu  White  followod 
him  in  1386.  The  business  was  continued  afterwards  by 
John  T.  White,  his  son.  For  many  years  it  was  carried 
on  by  Farmer,  Little  &  Co.,  the  firm  consisting  of  Aaron 
D.  Parmer,  Andrew  Little,  John  Bentley  and  William  W. 
Farmer,  Mr,  Little  and  Mr.  Bentley  withdrew  some  two 
years  ago,  and  the  two  Farmers,  faUier  and  son,  now  con- 
duct the  foundry  established  in  1305.  They  have  lately 
introduced  machines  to  cast  and  complete  typo  at  one 
operation,  which  work  very  successfully. 

White  Ink. — An  ink  used  for  making  tints,  of  which 
it  forms  the  body,  small  quantities  of  inks  of  various 
colors  being  added  to  and  mixed  with  it,  The  contrary 
process  should  never  be  followed,  or  that  in  which  a 
quantity  of  red,  yellow  or  blue  is  taken  as  the  basis,  with 
which  white  is  mixed.  It  will  almost  invariably  result 
in  having  a  large  quantity  of  ink  to  throw  away.  White 
Ink.  is  more  satisfactory  as  a  basis  for  color-work  than 
varnish,  although  it  varies  the  result  more. 

White  Line- — A  line  of  quadrats  or  its  equivalent. 

Whito  Metal. — Casta  in  type  metal  distinct  from 
electrotype  faces,  which  aiu  coppered,  and  therefore 
have  a  reddish  hue.  Non-coppered  type  is  known  as 
whitefaeed  or  barefaced  when  necessary  to  mark  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two. 

White  Out.— To  apace  or  branch  out  any  composed 
matter,  sueh  as  displayed  or  advertisement  work.  Un- 
used in  America. — JaetM. 

White  Page — A  page  on  which  there  Is  no  matter. 

White  Paper. — Although  the  first  form  be  printed 
off,  yet  workmen  call  that  shocii  white  paper  till  the  reit- 
eration he  printed. — Stowr.  In  this  usage  white  paper 
Ib  equivalent  to  first  side,  whether  the  work  has  begun 
or  is  finished.  White  paper  is  also  used  hi  contrast  to 
tinted  paper  or  blue  paper. 

White  Paper  Register.— To  make  register  with- 
out Ink  by  means  of  impression  only, 

White  Paper  Warehouseman, — In  large  offices 
the  person  responsible  for  the  wliite  paper  or  unprinted 
work.   Little  used  in  America. 

White  Side.— The  first  side  of  a  sheet,  although 
both  sides  are  white,  A  workman  will  say :  11  We  have 
done  the  white  side  of  a  sheet." 

Whiteiriara  Machine. — A  newspaper  machine  of 
rotary  make  invented  by  Joseph  Pardee,  m  England. 

Whiting  Oat,— Blanking  out. — JaeM. 

Wliole  Bound. — Applied  to  books  entirely  bound 
in  leather, 

Whole  Fractions. — Factions  cast  on  one  body, 
18  %<  H'  %> distinct  from  split  fractions  on  lialf  bodies. 


Whole  Fiunes, — A  fnuno  or  stand  at  which  two 
compositors  can  work,  This  is  the  English  nam*;  in 
America  this  is  called  a  double  stand. 

Whole  Press.— A  term  formerly  employed  when 
two  men  were  Working  at  a  hand-press.  One  man  pulled 
and  another  rolled  or  used  the  ballB.  If  one  man  did 
both,  which  was  Sometimes  necessary  on  an  emergency, 
he  was  said  to  be  working  at  half  press. 

Wide  Measures. — Long  and  wide  lines  of  type,  in 
contradistinction  to  those  which  are  narrow  or  short. 
On  newspapers  a  wide  measure  is  beyond  fourteen  ems 
of  pica  or  twenty-eight  of  nonpareil ;  on  books  a  wide 
measure  is  more  than  twenty  five  ems  of  pica. 

Wide  Spacing-.— Composed  matter  which  has  more 
than  the  average  space  between  the  words.  In  leaded 
matter  noarly  everything  should  bo  driven  out,  no  thin 
spacing  being  practiced.  Two  thick  spaces  is  the  largest 
allowable  space  on  good  bookwork.  On  doublo-Ieadod 
matter,  when  the  ordinary  space  is  an  en  quadrat,  thin 
Spacing  is  not  admissible  at  all,  and  an  em  quadrat  Is  the 
largest  permissible  space.  Sometimes  on  very  fine  books 
with  wide  measures,  containing  beyond  thirty  ems  of  the 
body  type,  the  spacing  is  two  thick  spaces.  I  f  it  extends 
beyond  forty  ems  divisions  are  not  permitted  then  nnder 
less  than  four  letters.  After  a  proof  on  any  matter  has 
been  road  it  is  the  proof-reader's  duty  to  cast  his  eye  up 
and  down  the  galley  to  see  if  there  are  any  places  where 
the  spacing  for  several  lines  is  too  wide,  comparing  it 
with  the  remainder  of  the  matter,  If  any  such  spacing 
occurs  it  should  be  marked,  and  the  matter  overrun. 

Wiodordruek  (Oct.).— The  Teiteration,  the  second 
side  of  a  sheet. 

Williams,  Samuel  Wells,  son  of  William  Will- 
lams,  a  publisher  of  tltlca,  N,  Y,,  was  born  In  that  city 
on  September  33, 181S,  ftnd  died  lu  New  Haven,  Conn., 
on  February  16, 1884.  He  was  appointed,  while  attend- 
ing the  Rensselaer  Institute  at  Troy,  missionary  printer 
to  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  He  hod 
already  some  knowledge  of  printing,  and  Spent  tho 
winter  of  1838  in  Utica,  after  his  graduation,  in  im- 
proving liis  knowledge  Of  the  art.  Ho  reached  Can- 
ton, China,  in  October,  1883.  A  press  and  a  font  of 
English  type  had  been 
Sent  out  by  a  New 
York  church,  and  this 
was  used  by  Mr.  Will- 
iams to  print  the  Chi- 
nese Repository,  a 
monthly  periodical 
which  he  and  his  fel- 
low -missionary,  E.  C. 
Bridgman,  edited  and 
published  for  twenty 
years.  He  remained 
in  charge  of  this  mis- 
sion press  until  its  de- 
struction by  a  native 
mob  in  1856,  I  Is  oper- 
ations had  to  be  con- 
ducted with  difficul- 
ties, often  against 
express  orders  for  Ub 
discontinuance  from 
the  Government,  which  prohibited  the  use  of  tmcts  and 
Bibles  printed  in  Chinese.  In  1842  he  added  to  its  Stock 
the  Chinese  metallic  types  owned  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, In  184S  he  obtained  a  font  of  movable  Chinese 
type  from  steel  punches  Cut  by  Bcyerbaus  of  Berlin. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  characters  in  that  lan- 

fuagc  showed  tiiat  by  cutting  punches  for  the  few 
undreds  not  commonly  used,  ana  for  those  which  could 
not  be  divided  perpendicularly,  the  remainder  could  be 
formed  in  such  a  way  that  about  three  thousand  matrices 
would  suffice  to  form  over  twenty  Uiousand  serviceable 
types.   The  punches  required  were  begun  in  1847,  al- 
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though  not  completed  until  1367.  Besides  the  Reposi- 
tory Mr.  Williams  in  twenty-throe  yeara  printed  some 
fifteen  hooks  in  English,  nine  of  which  he  wrote  wholly 
or  in  part.  Thirty-eight  thousand  volumes  were  issued 
from  this  pioneer  foreign  press  in  the  far  East,  besides 
many  pamphlets,  Mt.  Williams  wrote  seven  different 
works  on  Chinese  subjects  and  the  Chinese  language  in 
Chinese  and  English,  all  of  which  he  printed  himself. 
On  a  visit  to  America  in  1846-48  he  wrote  the  Middle 
Kingdom,  a  work  giving  an  account  of  China,  which  re- 
mains a  high  authority  to  this  day.  Re  also  prepared  a 
map  of  China.  In  1853  he  attended  Commodore  Ferry 
as  an  interpreter  on  that  expedition  which  opened  Japan 
to  civilization.  He  had  previously  acquired  the  Japanese 
language,  In  18&G  he  was  made  first  secretary  and  inter- 
preter of  the  United  States  Legation  in  China,  holding 
this  post  for  twenty  y eais.  His  great  work ,  the  Syllabic 
Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language,  occupied  him  ten 
years  in  Its  composition,  and  was  printed  in  Shanghai 
under  his  personal  supervision  in  187S.  In  187ft,  after 
forty-three  years'  residence  in  China,  he  returned  to 
America,  spending  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  Now 
Haven,  where  he  occupied  the  chair  of  Chinese  language 
and  literature  In  Yale  University.  His  biography  has 
been  written  by  his  son,  F.  W.  Williams,  and  was  pub- 
lished in  i860.    It  is  very  interesting, 

Williams,  William,  a  publisher  and  bookseller  in 
Utfca,  N.  Y.,  was  born  on  October  13,  1781?,  and  died  on 
June  10, 1950.  In  1800  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  print- 
ing trade  in  the  office  of  hie  relative.  William  McLean, 
and  later  was  em  ployed  in  the  Same  business  by  a  brother- 
in-law,  Asahel  Seward,  with  whom  In  1808  he  formed  a 
partnership  as  Seward  &  Williams,  The  firm  became 
the  most  important  publishing  house  west  of  Albany, 
being  continued  under  Mr.  Williams's  name  after  Sew- 
ard's retirement  in  1834  until  1330.  The  books  from  this 
press  were  largely  of  a  religious  or  educational  character, 
including  Webster's  Speller,  Watta'e  Divine  Songs,  Hast- 
ings's Musica  Sacra,  and  nine  or  ten  stereotype  editions 
of  the  New  Testament.  Between  1310  and  1834  they 
published  a  newspaper  known  as  the  Utica  Patriot  and 
by  other  names,  and  In  1830  Mr,  Williams  founded  the 
Elucidator,  an  anti-Masonic  sheet,  which  failed  in  the 
following  year,  He  also  printed  the  well-known  Light 
on  Masonry.  Among  the  apprentices  In  his  office  were 
Thurlow  Weed.  Henry  Ivison,  Alfred  North,  a  pioneer 
missionary  to  the  Indians ;  R.  B.  Bhepard  and  Ellis  H. 
Roberts,  late  sub-treasurer  in  New  York. 

Wilson,  John,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence in  that  city  in  August,  lie  waa  a  native  of 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  served  ills  apprenticeship  in 
that  city.  Afterwards  he  directed  a  large  establishment 
at  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  was  concerned  in  one  at  Man- 
chester. He  came  to  the  United  States  about  1643,  and 
in  Boston  and  Cambridge  did  some  of  the  finest  work 
ever  turned  out  in  this  country.  Mr.  Wilson  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  standard  book  on  punctuation  and.  of  several 
works  upon  Unitarlanism.  Harvard  College  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arte,  on  unprecedented 
honor  for  a  printer,  except  in  the  case  of  Franklin. 

Winder  Economic  Composer. — A  typesetting- 
machine  made  in  England  which  has  not  been  introduced 
into  the  United  States,  It  is  inexpensive)  and  simple,  and 
claims  to  be  economical. 

WtnkeDiaien.  (Ger,).— Composing-stick. 

Winter.  — Jn  the  old  wooden  hand-press,  a  stout,  solid 
block  of  wood  upon  which  the  bed  of  the  press  rested 
at  the  moment  of  Impression,  ond  which  gave  to  the  bed 
ite  necessary  support  against  the  power  of  the  screw. 
It  was  nine  Inches  thick. 

Wipe. — This  is  when  the  rollers  catch  or  deposit  an 
excess  of  ink  on  the  edge  of  a  form  in  printing. 

WipingB^Cotton  refuse  used  for  wiping  up  and 
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cleansing  machinery. — Jonebi.  They  are  known  in  this 
country  as  cotton  waste  or  rags. 

Wtre-Mjurk. — A  mark  in  paper  which  Is  seen  when 
the  sheet  is  held  up  to  the  light. 

Wire- Sewn. — Books  which  are  sewn  with  wire  in- 
stead of  thread. 

Wire-StaMied.— Pamphlets  and  other  cheap  books 
stabbed  with  wire  instead  of  thread. 

Wire-StttohlTLfj. — A  fastening  for  the  signatures 
of  books.  A  machine  has  been  contrived  which  forms, 
drives  and  clinches  a  staple  from  a  continuous  roll  of 
wire,  this  being  used  instead  of  thread  in  stitching  to- 
gether books. 

Wisconsin. — One  of  the  United  States  lying  upon 
the  great  Jakes,  and  originally  part  of  the  Northwest 
Territory.  Printing  Was  introduced  at  Green  Bay  by 
Say  dam  &  Ellis,  who  published  the  Green  Bay  Intelli- 
gencer in  1835.  Another  paper  Called  the  Spectator  was 
begun  there  in  1838  by  Joseph  Dickinson.  Other  towns 
in  which  printing  was  begun  at  an  early  date  were  Mil- 
waukee, 1836 ;  Belmont,  1336  ;  Racine,  1838 ;  Mineral 
Point,  1338;  Platteville,  1889;  Kenosha,  1840;  Fund 
du  Lac,  1848 ;  Lancaster,  1848 ;  Prairie  du  Chien,  1843 ; 
Watertown,  1347 ;  Portage  City  1850 ;  Madison,  1888 ; 
Beaver  Dam,  1849 ;  Janesville,  1845.  Many  German  pa- 
pers are  now  issued  in  that  State.  The  earliest  of  these 
began  in  1844  at  Milwaukee,  and  the  earliest  Scandina- 
vian periodical  at  Imnanvillc  in  1851.  The  total  num- 
ber of  periodicals  issued  in  1840  waB  ft;  in  1830,  46; 
I860,  IBS;  1S70, 100 ;  1880,  840.  Of  the  last  there  were 
31  daily  and  819  other  periodicals,  In  1894  there  were  51 
daily  and  594  other  periodicals.  The  chief  city  is  Mil- 
waukee, and  there  more  printing  is  done  than  In  any 
other  town.  Nest  to  it  In  importance  are  La  Crosse, 
Madison,  Oshkosh,  Racine,  Sheboygan  and  West  Supe- 
rior. The  capital  of  the  State  is  Madison,  and  there  is 
in  that  city,  under  the  charge  of  the  Wisconsin  Histori- 
cal Society,  a  better  collection  of  American  newspaper 
files  than  in  any  other  small  city  in  the  country,  and  only 
equfded  by  three  or  four  in  any  of  the  seaboard  cities. 
Systematic  collection  has  been  carried  on  for  years. 

Witness,.— "When  a  volume  has  been  trimmed,  leav- 
ing some  of  the  edges  still  rough,  the  latter  are  a  witness 
as  to  the  original  size  of  the  sheet,  and  prove  that  it  has. 
not  been  cut  down. 

Wood.  Border. — An  outside  border  of  wooden  rule 
used  for  poster  and  broadside  work. 

Wood-Cut  Faper.— A  half  plate  or  rather  soft 
printing  paper  specially  adapted  to  printing  wood-cnts 
and  other  illustrations. 

Wood-Cat  Printing. — The  method  of  printing 
wood-cuts  is  shown  under  the  article  Oymbij.y.  The 
form  is  leveled  so  that  the  surface  is  everywhere  exactly 
even.  Over  each  of  the  cuts  Is  au  overlay,  thicker  or 
thinner,  as  may  be  required,  to  bring  out  the  proper  ap- 
pearance. The  greatest  pressure,  and  consequently  the 
thickest  overlay,  is  applied  where  the  solids  are  heaviest, 
and  the  lightest  parts  of  the  form  have  the  thinnest, 
sometimes  even  requiring  a  part  of  the  packing  to  be 
cut  away  or  lowered.  Wood-fluts  rarely  go  on  a  press, 
except  for  proving.  Outs  are  clectrotyped  as  soon  as 
made,  and  the  electrotypes  are  Used  instead  of  the  origi- 
nals, thus  providing  against  accident. 

Wood-CutB.— Engravings  on  wood — generally  box- 
wood.   See  WooD-EMaBAvma, 

Wood-Engraving.— This  art  is  very  useful  to  the 
printer,  and  vory  closely  allied  to  his  own.  Tho  block- 
books  which  preceded  letter-press  printing  formed  the 
connecting  link  between  It  and  engraving,  and  ever  since 
that  time  whatever  has  improved  tlie  one  has  improved 
the  other.  The  flrst  artists  In  this  way  drew  heavy  lines, 
and  even  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  they 
numbered  In  many  cases  only  fifteen  or  twenty  to  the 
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Inch,  It  was  useless  to  cut  very  much  finer,  because 
the  presses,  with  heavy  blankets  Mid  wet  paper,  could 
not  print  them.  Wood  is  a  soft  substance.  To  obtain 
impressions  from  a  fine  line  it  Should  be  well  protected 
on  all  sides,  or  otherwise  it  will  be  crushed.  The  ideal 
line  iu  wood-engraving  would  be  like  the  edge  of  a  pen- 
knife ;  but  if  thus  made  it  would  be  broken  or  smashed 
very  Boon ;  the  ink  would  not  lie  exclusively  upon  the 
surface  of  the  edge,  but  would  be  oil  Its  sides,  and  the 
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pressure  when  printing  would  tend  to  make  it  still  wider. 
Where  it  touched  the  paper  that  would  yield  and  come 
down  upon  each  side.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that 
the  printing-press  and  its  inking  apparatus  should  be 
improved  before  tbe  printing  of  wood-cuts  could  attain 
any  high  degree  of  excellence.  That  this  was  the  rosii»a 
wo  Seo  by  the  example  of  Anderson.  His  Style  was  fully 
formed  before  an  iron  hand-press  was  known  iu  Amer- 
ica ;  when  this  became  common  he  had  been  thirty-five 
years  an  engraver.  He  did  not  alter  his  style,  but  he  did 
much  more  work  upon  a  given  sized  block  than  ho  had 
formerly  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Tbe  iron  hand- 
press  also  made  it  possible  to  print  mocks  much  larger 
than  before  had  been  attempted.  It  was  easier  then  to 
print  a  block  nine  by  twelve  inches  than  it  had  been  be- 
fore to  print  one  three  oy  four.  Of  late  years  mechani- 
cal improvements  hare  become  80  great,  and  the  minute- 
ness with  which  lines  can  bo  made  by  process  work  is  SO 
much  increased,  that  wood-eugravere  have  gone  to  the 
opposite  extreme  from  Bewick  and  Anderson,  and  have 
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cut  lines  so  fine  that  to  be  distinguished  one  from  another 
a  microscope  must  be  used. 

The  pieces  of  wood  used  are  culled  blocks.  Mahogany, 
maple  and  pear-wood  are  sometimes  used,  and  pine  ts  a 
good  medium  for  theatre  cuts;  but  the  best  engravings 
are  always  upon  boxwood,  the  work  being  upon  the  end 
of  the  grain.  They  are  of  exactly  the  height  of  type,  and 
are  made  very  smooth  upon  the  surface,  Large  blocks 
are  provided  by  uniting  two  or  more  smaller  blocks,  as 


they  are  always  small.  The  surface  of  the  block  being 
too  smooth  to  receive  the  markings  of  a  pencil,  it  & 
roughened  and  at  the  same  time  delicately  whitened  all 
over  with  moistened  powder  of  fine  brick  and  flake 
white.  When  dry  the  drawing  is  put  upon  it,  care  be- 
ing taken  that  nothing  Is  marked  which  is  not  to  appear 
in  print.  The  drawing  is  reversed  from  what  it  will  ap- 
pear in  print,  and  to  do  this  easily  and  well  requires  con- 
siderable practice,  A  reflection  of  the  original  in  a  look- 
ing-glass is  a  good  method  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the 
work.  Reductions  from  other  engravings  are  effected 
by  stretching  across  the  original  threads  at  regular  inter- 
vals. Similar  intervals  are  marked  on  the  block,  bearing 
relatively  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  engraving, 
but  larger  or  smaller,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  drawing 
Is  made  on  the  block  bo  as  to  accommodate  the  sketch  to 
the  new  size. 

The  block  when  work  begins  is  kid  upon  a  pad  and 
is  held  in  the  engraver's  left  hand  while  it  is  cut  by  the 
graver  in  its  right  hand,  The  work  is  best  executed 
with  a  strong  northern  light.  The  first  lesson  for  a 
learner  is  in  cutting  straight  lines.  He  then  takes  up 
curved  and  Waving  lines,  and  Anally  crosshatching,  or 
makfng  the  lines  so  that  they  cross  each  other.  G-reot 
patience  and  care  must  be  exercised  by  a  learner  in  his 
exercises,  for  a  line  must  be  cut  perfectly  strafght,  and 
It  must  not  be  lighter  or  heavier  in  any  part  of  its  whole 
course  than  it  is  in  another  part.  It  must  likewise  match 
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in  thickness  and  weight  other  lines  at  its  side.  The  cut- 
ting must  not  be  in  such  a  way  that  the  wall  shall  be 
perpendicular  j  but  it  must  be  wider  at  the  bottom  than 
the  top,  bo  as  to  support  the  part  which  has  pressure. 
Engravers  also  leave  dots,  as  in  stippling,  and  short  lines 
having  no  particular  connection  with  other  lines.  These 
are  most  easily  executed  of  all  wood-engravings. 

The  tools  used  are  gravers,  tint  tools,  scoopers  or 
gouges,  chisels  or  flat  tools,  and  a  tool  for  scraping  away 
the  wood  in  the  process  of  lowering.  The  gravers  are 
of  different  forms,  but  are  usually  triangular  at  the  end, 
one  of  the  points  projecting.  Tint  tools  are  deeper  in 
the  sides  than  gravers,  and  are  need  where  a  succession  of 
Hue  parallel  lines  are  wanted.  Tlie  large  hollow  spaces 
are  cut  out  with  all  kinds  of  tools.  KulTng-macbineS  are 
also  used.  In  some  eases  the  draughtsman  or  artist  only 
indicates  roughly  the  lines,  the  drawing  being  made  with 
a  wash.  In  such  work  the  engraver  translates  eaeh  par- 
ticular portion  into  the  lines  or  marks  which  he  deems 
appropriate.  When  engravings  are  made  directly  from 
photographs,  or  when  photographs  are  made  upon  the 
wood,  as  is  now  very  common,  the  same  practice  must 
be  followed.  The  sky,  if  tranquil ,  is  usually  denoted  by 
long,  fine  lines ;  waves  of  the  sea  by  short,  curved  and 
broken  lines,  and  some  other  appearances  have  a  conven- 
tional treatment;  but  usually  all  depends  upon  the  taste, 
skill  and  judgment  of  the  engraver.  Where  there  are 
no  lines  he  must  devise  some  which  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose. Line-engraving  in  wood  signifies  that  everything 
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is  indicated  by  long,  unbroken  linos,  although  varying  in 
form,  ■weight  and  direction.  It  is  regarded  as  being  of 
the  highest  class, 

In  tins  article  are  given  specimens  of  wood-engravings. 
Process  engravings  in  line  resemble  them.  The  latter 
are  drawn  with  pen  and  ink.  They  are  usually  more 
scratchy,  harder  in  outlines,  less  agreeable  in  the  solids 
and  less  tender  in  tho  light  places.  One  of  the  wood- 
cuts, which  was  executed  about  1615,  shows  tlio  origi- 
nal method  of  drawing  and  engraving  in  America.  The 
lines  are  heavy  and  far  apart,  and  the  whole  execution 
is  very  poor,  The  others  were  made  about  1880.  They 
are  much  liner,  but  very  stiff,  und  not  demanding  iismuch 
work  aa  la  now  put  upon  wood-engravings  of  good  qual- 
ity. No.  4  Is  by  Anderson,  and  was  executed  about  1845. 
It  fa  In  what  was  known  as  the  modern  style  before  wood- 
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engraving  was  executed  as  it  is  at  present.  Much  more 
was  left  totally  without  lines.  Noa.  3  and  3  are  in  the 
style  of  Bewick  by  an  American  follower.  The  lines  in 
the  first  are  about  sixty  to  the  inch,  and  there  la  very- 
little  shading. 

Wood  Furniture. — Furniture  made  of  wood — dis- 
tinct from  metal  furniture. 

Wood-Letter  Raoia. — Troy  a  placed  in  rods  3  for 
holding  fonts  of  wood-letter. 

Wood-Letter  Shelves. — Receptacles  for  fonts  of 
wood-letter. 

Wood-Pulp,— Sec  Papeii  Majktno, 

Wood  Rules. — Wooden  rules  used  for  the  larger 
class  of  "work,  such  as  posters  and  broadsides.  They  do 
not  differ,  except  in  size,  much  from  brass  rules. 

Wood  Type. — Type  made  of  wood  and  larger  than 
those  used  in  books  and  newspapers.  Wood  was  long 
known  as  a  material  for  engravers  and  block  printers  be- 
fore It  whs  used  us  a  material  for  movable  types,  except 
so  far  as  it  may  have  been  employed  by  those  who  made 
early  block-books  and  the  rude  pamphlets  which  imme- 
diately followed  them.  The  difficulty  In  their  manufact- 
ure was  that  the  process  was  so  alow  that  even  the  most 
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expert  man  could  make  only  a  few  in  a  day  ;  the  woods 
which  could  be  carved  most  easily  were  the  softest  and 
broke  more  readily  than  others ;  and  there  was  a  diffi- 
culty about  the  perfect  quadrature  of  the  shank.  These 
considerations  have  led  oil  practical  printors,  writing  on 
the  invention  of  typography,  to  disbelieve  the  once  com- 
mon theory  that  there  was  a  transition  period  between 
block-books  and  the  introduction  of  metal,  types,  Single 
letters  and  even  words  have  long  been  made,  and  are  to 
this  day  in  remote  localities  where  printing-offices  are  far 
from  type-foundries.  Wood  type  as  now  made  owes  its 
importance  to  Darius  Wells,  a  printer  of  New  York,  who 
in  the  intervals  of  business  ent  out  wooden  types  and 
thought  of  pinna  for  making  them  by  machinery,  He 
was  able  in  1828  to  begin  selling  his  product.  At  about 
the  same  time  another  printer,  John  Lomax,  turned  his 
attention  to  the  same  problem,  and  a  little  later  William 
Leavenworth  began  making  such  characters  at  Allen- 
town,  S.  S.  Bincc  that  time  the  manufacture  has  been 
carried  on  by  several  houses  besides  that  founded  by  Mr. 
Wells,  the  most  prominent  having  been  W.  H.  Page  & 
Co.,  J.  G.  Oooley  &  Co.,  and  the  Hamilton  Manufactur- 
ing Company.  All  employ  substantially  the  some  meth- 
ods of  manufacture. 

The  wood  employed  must  be  well  seasoned,  a  year  or 
two  not  being  too  much.  The  log  is  cut  across  the  grain 
in  thin  slices  which  are  a  little  above  type  high.  The 
slice  is  twice  planed,  then  shellacked  and  sandpapered. 
The  surface  becomes  of  a  gloesy  smoothness.  It  is  then 
turned  over  and  very  carefully  planed,  only  tho  slightest 
sliuving  being  taken  off,  leaving  the  slice  exactly  type 
high,  The  wood  ia  divided  into  strips,  each  being  the 
*  "width  of  the  size  of  letter  intended  to  be  cut  from  it,  as 
eight-line,  twelve-line,  or  twenty-four  line.  The  strips, 
wjich  are  two,  three  or  four  inches  long,  are  then  passed 
ta  the  cutter,  who  finally  makes  the  type.  He  site  bc- 
'  fore  a  largo  photographic  machine  made  of  Steel  and 
operated  by  steam.  At  one  end  of  the  pantograph  the 
pattern  is  placed,  consisting  of  a  large  letter  made  for 
that  purpose.  Here  part  of  tlic  pantograph,  o  steel 
finger,  passes  around  the  prominences  in  thifl  pattern, 
and  Its  other  end  marks  the  design  upon  the  wood.  A 
revolving  cutter  or  router  cuts  away  the  wood  in  exact 
conformity  to  the  design,  the  block  being  moved  back- 
ward, forward  and  to  the  side,  as  may  be  required.  This 
router  is  very  small,  but  revolves  at  the  rate  Of  twelve 
thousand  turns  in  a  minute.  When  the  cutting  is  fin- 
ished, and  a  dividing  line  is  made  separating  the  letter 
face  from  the  face  of  the  remainder  of  the  block,  the 
character  is  turned  over  to  a  finisher,  who  with  wood- 
engravers*  tools  cuts  those  little  angular  places  into 
which  revolving  cutters  cannot  pass,  and  trims  up  the 
letter  more  or  less.  The  characters  are  cut  from  the  block 
by  a  revolving  belw,  each  one  being  clamped  properly. 
The  letters  are  then  oiled  on  the  surface  and  are  ready 
for  sale  soon  after. 

Tho  material  for  such  type  is  in  this  country  chiefly 
rock  maple.  Mahogany  was  formerly  used  somewhat, 
and  so  was  boxwood.  Largo  lines  on  posters  and  the 
cuts  which  accompany  them  are  chiefly  on  pine,  but 
these  are  generally  executed  by  engravers ,  Letters  have 
also  been  made  by  the  band-saw  or  by  a  jig-saw,  a  num- 
ber at  a  time,  on  strips  of  wood  and  then  veneered  on  the 
top  of  type  bodies.  They  have  also  been  pressed  out, 
a  female  metal  design  being  fixed  in  a  press  and  forced 
against  the  wood.  The  parts  which  should  be  low  in  the 
letter  are  driven  in,  while  the  parts  which  should  be  m 
relief  are  left  untouched.  This  method  was  not  applic- 
able to  some  letters,  and  there  was  much  splitting  and 
uneven  warping,  It  required,  also,  a  die  for  each  letter 
and  each  size,  while  on  the  common  plan  one  letter  an- 
swered for  a  pattern  for  every  sisie,  from  two-line  up  to 
fifty-line.  Large  type  should  be  laid  on  their  edges  alter 
being  used.  _  No  wood  type  should  bo  touched  with  lye 
or  water,  as  it  causes  swelling. 
Mr.  Duval  of  Paris  has  been  experimenting  with  the 
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galvanic  process  and  wooden  type,  and  lias,  it  is  said, 
succeeded  in  covering  the  upper  part  with  a  coating  of 
copper.  This  is  substantially  the  Adams  process  of  elec- 
trotyping  used  in  Harper's  Family  Bible  in  the  years  1840 
to  1S49,  but  the  wood -cuts  wure  ruined  by  it.   The  letters 

are  dipped  in  a  galvanoplastie  hath,  and  after  a  time  are 
coated. 

Wooden  Composing-Btiok. — A  long  composing- 
stick  for  poster  work,  made  of  wood  for  the  sake  of 
lightness.  Mahogany  Is  preferred 

Wooden  PreBS. — A  printing-press  made  of  wood  ; 
the  first  form  of  the  printing-press.    See  Hahd-Prebs. 

Woodward,  William  Henry,  lately  president  of 
the  United  Typothetae  and  an  employing  printer  at  St 
Louis,  Mo.f  was  born  at  Coventry,  England,  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  1334.  His  father,  the  Itev,  William  Hawkins 
Woodward,  was  an.  eloquent  and  able  divine,  lie  came 
to  this  country  in  1J345,  and  was  the  rector  of  a  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  church  in  Philadelphia,  and  weis  a  pro- 
fessor of  natural  science 
Id  several  institutions. 
His  first  residence  hero 
was  in  Burlington,  N.  J, 
William  Henry  Wood- 
wind, the  future  print- 
er, began  the  study  of 
his  art  at  Madison,  Wis. , 
in  the  office  of  Atwood 
&3uck,ml85(l.  In  1853 
be  went  to  St.  Louis, 
where  ho  worked  for  a 
while  under  instructions 
in  the  job  office  of  the 
Republican,  He  contin- 
ued there  as  journeyman 
and  foreman  until  1805, 
when  lie  bought  out  a 
small  business — that  of 
George  Hanson.  He 
carried  on  business  by 
hirnseLf  for  two  years,  when  he  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  James  Tieraan,  a  very  well-known  man  in 
St.  Louis,  who  afterwards1  attained  much  distinction, 
This  relation  continued  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Tiernan, 
in  1887,  when  a  joint  stock  Company  was  made  of  the 
business,  every  stockholder  except  one  being  engaged  hi 
its  labors.  It  has  been  signally  successful,  and  is  the 
largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States 
west  of  Cincinnati  and  South  of  Chieago.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward is  interested  in  several  financial  institutions,  and  is 
very  prominent  in  the  Fall  Festivities  Association,  which 
is  composed  of  the  most  prominent  business  men  of  St. 
Louis  and  annually  holds  a  great  fair.  Jlr.  Woodward 
Was  One  of  the  original  members  of  the  Typothetae  of 
his  city,  and  has  been  a  delegate  at  every  convention  of 
the  United  Type-thetie  since.  In  1804  Tie  was  elected 
president  of  the  body,  presiding  over  its  meeting  at 
Chicago  on  the  grounds  of  the  world's  fjxir, 

Worcester, — Printing  began  in  the  city  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass,,  in  1115,  Isaiah  Thomas  removing  thither 
from  Boston,  which  had  grown  too  hot  for  him.  He 
published  the  Spy  and  did  job  printing.  His  business 
waa  slopped  for  awhile,  but  began  again,  and  at  the  re- 
turn of  peace  or  shortly  after  Ms  office  was  the  largest 
of  the  kind  in  America.  Thomas  had  for  a  long  time  a 
partner  in  that  town  named  Ebenezer  T.  Andrews.  Ho 
was  followed  in  business  by  his  son  of  the  same  name. 
The  Spy  is  still  carried  on,  being  a  hundred  and  fifteen 
years  oB,  There  are  three  other  daily  and  thirteen  other 
periodicals  in  Worcester,  besides  a  number  of  book  and 
job  printing-offices, 

Worde,  Wynkyn  do,  a  celebrated  printer,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Caxton  in  England.  He  Is  believed  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Lorraine,  to  have  assisted  Oaxhm  hi 
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printing  nt  Bruges  and  to  have  accompanied  him  to 
England1.  De  Worde  continued  with  Caxton,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  his  business,  printing  for  some  years  in  Gas- 
ton's own  house,  In  a  work  printed  In  l&l  Do  Words 
mentions  the  death  of  Caxton,  and  also  the  patronage 
extended  to  himself  by  Queen  Margaret,  the  mother  of 
Henry  VII.  Immediately  after  Caxton's  death  De  Worde 
cut  a  number  of  new  and  remarkably  excellent  fonts  of 
type,  not  only  for  himself  but  for  other  printers.  In  1523 
he  published  a  work  in  Roman  character,  with  marginal 
notes  in  Italic,  which  book  contained  the  first  (Jreek  ever 
printed  in  England,  it  being  in  movable  type,  while  the 
Arabic  and  Hebrew  were  cut  in  wood,  De  Worde  print- 
ed four  hundred  and  eight  books,  generally  using  the 
device  of  Caxton  with  the  addition  ofnis  own  name.  He 
died  in  1534. 

Work  and  Turn. — At  handpress,  when  the  sheet  is 
printed  on  one  side  and  thon  turned  over  and  worked  on 
the  other  side,  each  sheet  therefore  making  two  complete 
copies.   This  is  also  known  as  half-sheet  work. 

Worked.— A  synonym  for  printed. 

Worked  Off.— Any  form  or  sheet  printed  off. 

WorkBd-off  Sheets. — One  or  two  copies  of  any 
work  laid  aside  When  printed  for  reference  purposes. 

Working  by  the  Fieoe.— Workmen  paid  in  ac- 
cordance with,  the  amount  of  work  that  they  do.  This 
is  ascertained  by  measuring  the  quantity  of  type  set. 

Working;  In  Pocket,— A  term  applied  to  men 
working  in  companionships,  whero  each  have  equal  ad- 
vantages. The  work  done  by  all  of  them  is  measured 
together  and  then  divided  equally,  except  when  the 
make-up  or  some  other  hand  or  hands  have  previously 
agreed  for  a  larger  percentage  of  the  money  to  be  re- 
ceived. Work  is  very  rarely  done  in  this  way  in  any 
city  of  Aineriea. 

Working  on  lines,— A  compositor  on  piece-work 
paid  by  the  number  erf  lines  composed.  This  is  purely 
an  English  expression.  Compositors  in  America  are 
never  thus  paid. 

Working-  on  Time. — Workmen  employed  and  paid 
by  the  hour,  day  or  week— distinct  from  piece-work. 

Working  Without  a  Figure  When  the  proof 

was  corrected  and  the  form  was  ready  for  press,  in 
Stower's  time,  a  figure  was  marked  at  its  foot  which 
showed  for  all  time  which  press  the  job  was  to  be  worked 
on.   Working  without  a  figure  was  finable. 

Wots  Papers.— Pupers  which  do  not  exhibit  wire- 
marks  crossed  in  making — distinct  from  laid  papers. 

Wrapper.— 1.  A  cover,  of  paper,  to  a  pamphlet  or 
similar  work.   3.  A  sheet  for  wrapping  or  mailing, 

Wright,  Albert  Judd,  long  the  State  printer  of 
Massachusetts,  was 
born  at  South  Had- 
ley,  Mass.,  in  1318. 
His  father  died  when 
he  wtua  six  years  old. 
and  he  was  adopted 
by  an  uncle  who  W&S 
in  the  printing  busi- 
ness in  Boston.  He 
was  kept  at  o  public 
school  until  he  was 
fourteen,  but  helped 
in  the  office  mornings 
find  afternoons.  When 
he  was  sixteen  years 
old  his  uncle  sold  one- 
half  of  his  office  and 
left  the  other  half  in 
his  charge.  The  busi- 
ness was  music-printing.  After  several  years  bad  been 
Spent  in  this  way  Mr.  Wright  returned  the  office  to 
Ins  uncle  and  went  Into  business  on  his  own  account, 
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which  soon  became  large.  In  1834  he  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  1835  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  Massachusetts.  He  had.  a  partner  while  away 
on  official  duties,  but  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  way 
in  which  the  business  was  conducted  hod  it  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  When  the  accounts  were  settled 
the  property  had  gone.  In  18S7I  ho  was  again  elected 
to  the  House  of  Ijepresentatives,  and  in  1360,  as  the 
health  of  the  State  printer  at  that  time  was  not  very 

food,  that  official  proposed  to  Mr.  Wright  and  Robert 
Potter  to  buy  his  interest.  This  they  did  tinder  the 
firm-name  of  Wright  &  Potter.  Twice  after  that  time 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and  in  1363 
C-r  18&4  tho  printers  of  Boston  ond  vicinity,  having  or- 

fanized  an  association  known  as  the  Hew  England 
ranklin  Club,  Mr,  Wright  was  elected  the  president,  to 
which  position  lie  was  re-elected  three  times.  The  Arm 
is  still  in  existence. 

Wrinkling. — An  uneven  surface  in  a  book,  caused 
by  not  being  properly  backed  or  pressed,  or  occasioned 
by  dampness. 

Writing. — The  expression  of  ideas  by  pen  arid  ink, 
by  pencil  or  other  means,  when  the  characters  are  traced 
by  hand.  It  is  believed  to  have  originated  in  pictures, 
some  of  them,  by  lone  association,  finally  coming  to 
represent  certain  sounds.  Among  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Mexicans  idea*  which  were  not  the  primary  ones 
of  the  pictures  were  thus  represented,  and  Sir  William 
Johnson,  in  his  account  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  tie  eol- 
onyof  New  York,  shows  how  this  was  done  by  the  Iro- 
quois. Only  one  example  of  the  invention  of  characters 
for  a  language  by  a  person  who  hod  not  been  taught 
elsewhere  has  occurred  in  historic  times — that  of  the 
Cherokee  tongue,  by  Ghicsa.  Missionaries  and  travelers 
lave  frequently  reduced  to  writing  a  language  which 
lad  before  not  been  written,  but  Uiey  had  been  thor- 
oughly trained  in  writing  in  their  ownlanguage.  After 
writing  has  begun  at  the  present  day  among  savages  it 
is  not  long  before  it  is  reduced  to  print.  Many  lan- 
guages which  were  once  written  are  now  dead,  and  the 
number  of  those  which  have  been  lost  within  a  few 
years  is  very  great.  So  Indian  language  is  now  spoken 
in  New  England  except,  perhaps,  in  the  north  of  Maine, 
although  six  or  eight  have  boon  written,  and  tlierc  are 
few  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  which  sur- 
vive. The  tendency  is  for  the  greater  languages  to 
efface  the  less.  Many  of  the  minor  languages,  such  as 
Breton  ot  Irish,  have  enough  printed  for  ordinary  needs 
were  one  of  the  natives  to  require  tho  use  of  elementary 
books ;  others,  like  the  Portuguoso,  havo  a  sufficiency 
of  literature  for  all  except  the  learned.  Tet  if  a  Portu- 
guese desires  to  study  Sanskrit,  or  ethnology,  or  the 
higher  mathematics,  he  must  resort  to  English,  French 
or  German  as  the  medium  through  willed  to  acquire  it. 
He  might  perhaps  make  shift  with  Dutch,  Italian,  Span- 
ish or  Danish,  but  he  could  not  descend  to  the  very  Dot- 
tom  except  In  the  three  languages  mentioned.  Thug 
there  is  a  tendency  among  the  learned  everywhere  to 
learn  these  tongues,  and  whon  they  have  anything  of 
importance  to  soy  to  write  it  in  one  of  them.  There  is 
now  an  educated  cIeisb  in  each  of  six  or  eight  countries 
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who  are  professional  bookmakers,  absorbing  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  times  and  expressing  it  in  a  clearer  or  a  dif- 
ferent form. 

The  writing  done  by  the  ancients  did  not  cover  as  wide 
a  range  as  Ours.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  whole  of 
the  books  written  before  the  downfall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  equaled  in  volume  those  of  Wulss  or  Finland  at 
the  present  day,  the  methods  of  expression  and  preserva- 
tion being  entirely  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  thought. 
The  first  writing  was  with  a  reed,  upon  leaves  or  glutin- 
ous reeds,  split  apart.  The  ink  was  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  forms  of  the  letters  were  neither  easily  written  nor 
read.  In  the  Roman  scrolls  found  at  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culaneum  the  manuscripts  Were  in  capitals,  and  there 
was  no  punctuation  and  no  division  between  the  words. 
Later  better  materials  came  in,  but  although  a  running 
hand  was  known  it  was  not  plain.  This  changed  from 
age  to  age,  Hmdwritlng  in  America  has  altered  ma- 
terially within  a  hundred  years,  and  except  professed 
scholars  no  Englishman  or  Frenchman  of  to-day  can 
read  the  handwritings  of  the  time  Of  Henry  VIII,  or 
Louis  XI.  There  are  professors  of  paleography  in  Eu- 
ropean Universities  Who  teach  the  art  of  deciphering 
ancient  manuscripts.  The  characters  in  printing  were 
originally  made  in  close  resemblance  to  the  manuscripts 
of  the  day,  but  have  since  been  altered  both  in  idea  and 
for  compactness  and  regularity,  It  is  impossible  for  tho 
best  penman  to  write  with  rapidity  and  form  all  of  his 
letters  with  perfect  exactness.  By  having  an  exact 
model  for  each  letter,  nnd  giving  no  more  space  to  be- 
ginnings or  endings,  or  ascending  or  descending  letters, 
than  is  necessary,  very  many  more  words  can  be  put  hi 
a  given  space.  In  the  manuscript  in  which  tills  book 
is  written  there  are  fifteen  lines  in  nine  inches,  and  a  page 
contains  one  hundred  and  one  words.  If  the  page  were 
to  be  set  In  type  that  would  comprise  just  as  many 
words  in  the  same  space,  the  size  required  would  be 
double  paragon,  in  which  one  letter  is  as  large  as  seven 
of  the  ordinary  size  used  in  books. 

Writing; -Paper.— Paper  of  a  better  and  harder  nat- 
ure and  more  highly  sized  than  that  used  for  book  or 
newspaper  printing.  It  is  thus  made  to  adapt  it  to 
writing  purposes. 

Writing  -Parchments. — The  selected  parchments 
adapted  for  writing  purposes. 

Writing-Vellums. — Fine  and  selected  vellums  for 
writing  purposes. 

Wrong-  Font.— letters  of  a  different  character  or 
series  mixed  wltn.  another  font,  although  perhaps  of  the 
same  body.   The  mark  for  this  la  wf .  or  w.  f . 

Wrought- Iron  Chases.— Chases  made  of  wrought 
iron— distinct  from  cast-iron.  All  largo  chases  are  thus 
manufactured. 

Wyoming.— One  of  the  Western  States  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union,  located  along  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Print- 
ing has  been  practiced  there  at  least  since  1867,  the 
Cheyenne  leader  having  boon  founded  then.  In  1880 
there  were  13  newspapers,  3  being  daily.  In  1898  there 
were  periodicals,  5  being  daily  and  38  published  at 
intervals.    Choyenno  and  Laramie  are  the  chief  towns, 
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THE  twenty -fourth  letter  of  the  alphabet, 
is  rarely  used.  It  is  a  little  thicker  than  an 
on  quadrat.  It  denotes  ten  in  the  Roman 
method  of  notation.  It  is  much  used  in 
algebraic  calculations.  Between  two  fig- 
urea  It  signifies  by,  as  38x40.  It  is  used  as  a  signature 
by  people  who  cannot  write.  On  newspapers  it  is  soine- 
tfines  used  as  on  arbitrary  mark  to  indicate  that  a  lino 
must  be  set  larger  than  the  rest  of  a  take,  as  in  non- 
pareil copy  the  first  line  to  go  In  minion.  Xa  means 
Christian,  Xinas  Christmas,  and  Xt  Christ.  The  Greek 
letter  of  this  form  indicated  ch, 

Xllog*ail&  (Sp.). — Xylography,  printing  from  en- 
graved wooden  blocks. 

Xylonite. — A  material  beginning  to  be  need  In  book- 
binding,  closely  resembling  celluloid  in  composition. 
It  may  either  be  flexible  or  stiff,  smooth  or  rough.  It 
is  highly  Inflammable  in  Contact  with  fire,  yet  Stands  a 
moderate  degree  of  beat  elsewhere. 

Xylography.— A  term  borrowed  from  the  Greek, 
meaning  writing  on  wood.  As  commonly  used  it  means 
that  method  of  printing  in  which  a  single  block  in  re- 
lief is  used,  instead  of  many  Small  blocks  or  letters  iu 
relief,  which  is  typography.  The  block-books  which 
preceded  the  invention  of  printing  were  xylograpaic, 
and  as  afterwards  used  any  design  or  lettering  cut  upon 
wood  was  meant  by  this  term.  It  was,  however,  used 
for  many  years  In  America  to  denote  the  quality  of 
work  done  upon  labels  for  perfumery  and  other  trades. 
The  Idea  came  from  Paris  about  1830.  "  The  distinctive 
style  of  the  engraving  is  that  of  tbo  geometric  lathe,  at 


first  applied  as  an  ornament  to  watch-cases  and  after- 
wards extended  to  nne-grab  ied  wood,  and  then  to  print- 
ing-plates of  copper,  steel  and  tyjw  metal.  Its  structure 
is  composed  of  circles  and  other  curves,  and  arcs  of 
these,  intersecting  by  an  exact,  graduated  change  of  cen- 
tre, by  the  passage  of  the  surface  under  a  fine  steel  point, 
thus  producing  figures  of  great  beauty,  suitable  for  bor- 
ders and  damask  groundwork  and  endings  for  checks 
a«d  drafts.  It  has  reached  its  highest  application  in 
our  present  national  currency.  Its  origins!  use  in  this 
country  was  chiefly  due  to  J&jwuiid  Morris  of  Phila- 
delphia, whence  the  work  was  dispersed  almost  through- 
out the  continent  in  labels,  show-bills  and  commercial 
blanks,  It  is  adapted  properly  to  faney-eolored  inks, 
its  lines  being  too  heavy  for  black  inks  ;  but  no  other 
style  of  ornamental  printing  embraces  suyli  capacity  for 
critical  necuracy  coupled  with  almost  kaleidoscopic  va- 
riety. The  execution  of  tlio  printing  requires  skill  and 
judgment,  the  contrasts  of  the  surface  demanding  dif- 
ference of  treatment  as  to  quantities  of  both  color  and 
impression,  in  securing  which  exact  overlays  On  the 
tympttn  are  tlie  surest  resource.  It  could  not  have  pre- 
ceded the  invention  of  the  elastic  inking-roller,  the  skin 
balls  being  entirely  inadequate  for  the  purpose.  The 
hardest  stereotype  castings,  taken  from  the  originals  of 
softest  type  metal,  are  preferable  for  work  In  general ; 
electrotypes  give  finer  lines  and  have  other  valuable 
points,  when  backed  up  sufficiently  to  Stand  the  heavy 
pressure ;  but  precaution  must  be  taken  to  prevent  them 
from  spoiling  all  varieties  of  vermilion  colors,  XylO- 
grapliic  printing  is  now  supplanted  to  a  great  extent  by 
lithographic  vork/'—Biiigwalt, 


THE  tw  emty-flf  ill  letter  of  the  alphabet.  It 
occurs  in  the  medium  older  of  frequency, 
and  Is  a  little  thicker  than  an  en  quadrat. 
It  signifies  as n  numem!  150.  Tn  the  plural 
y,  unpreceded  by  a  vowel,  changes  to  ies ; 
but  when  there  is  a  vowel  before  it  it  merely  adds  an  s. 

Yapp — Tapp  binding  consists  of  a  limp  cover  pro- 
jecting, similarly  to  a  circuit,  half  the  thickness  of  the 
book  over  the  edges  on  both  sides,  so  that  the  flaps  by 
meeting  protect  wis  edge.  It  differs  fronrthe  circuit  iu 
that  it  Ms  no  stiffening,  and  is  therefore  perfectly  plia- 
ble, and  the  flaps  are  not  cut  either  a±  the  corners  or  at 
the  back.  The  bn&t  yapps  are  kid  lined,  the  lining  being 
joined  to  the  cover  with  a  solution  of  India-rubber. 


Tear-Book. — A  work  published  annually,  such  as  a 
report  of  the  occurrences  and  statistics  of  the  year  relat- 
ing to  a  country,  art,  science  or  religious  belief,  and  In- 
tended to  be  used  as  a  book  of  reference. 

Yellow  Wots.— A  cheap  kind  of  colored  wove 
paper,  but  anomalously  blue  in  shade. — Jatobi. 

Yellow  Edigse, — Books  cut  and  colored  yellow  at 
the  edges. 

York.— This  city,  in  England,  after  which  Hew  York 
was  named,  was  one  of  the  earliest  in  that  country  in 
which  printing  was  practiced.  Hugo  Goes,  supposed  to 
be  u  Dutchman,  printed  a  work  here  in  1509.  _  It  was  in 
this  place  that  liWrnas  Gent  wrote  his  reminiscences. 
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F,  THE  last  letter  of  the  alphaltet,  is  little  used, 
■  It  is  a  little  thicker  than  an  en  quadrat.  As 
a  numeral  it  signified  8,000  among  the  Ro- 
^v*  ;j  mans.  The  position  of  z  is  not  invariable 
t  in  the  caso.  It  is  often  transposed  with  x, 
also  a  letter  littlo  used.  The  transposition  of  in  fre- 
quently used  letters  is  very  common, 

ZBehnadorf,  Joseph,  tho great  London  bookbinder, 
died  in  that  city  at  the  end  of  1887,  need  seventy-two. 
Ho  was  horn  at  Pesth,  in  Hungary,  in  1 815,  ana  after 
Serving  Ids  traveling  apprenticeship  at  Vienna  ami  Pails 
went  to  London,  where  Iks  Rrrlved  m  1337.  He  was  first 
with.  Wesley  &  Co.,  and  then  with  Mackenzie,  two  of  the 
best  hinders  in  the  city.  In  1848  he  began  business  on 
his  own  account,  and  gradually  attracted  much  custom 
of  the  best  class.  Ho  obtained  honorable  mention  at  tho 
first  world's  fair  in  London,  and  medals  at  the  Crystrd 
Palace  in  1895;  Paria,  1887;  Vienna,  1873;  and  South 
Kensington,  1874, 

Zarot,  Anthony,  the  supposed  Inventor  of  signa- 
tured. It  is  now  well  known,  bo  iv  ever,  that  thy  practice 
did  not  originate  with  any  particular  printer,  but  i^ns 
known  long  before  the  artwsa  discovered,  as  it  was  nec- 
essary for  scribes  to  mark  what  they  liiwl  written  so  that 
binders  need  make  no  mistake,  Zarot  begEi-n  the  print- 
ing business  in  Milan,  Italy,  hi  1470,  and  the  enmmouly 
received  account  says  no  other-  printer  ww  known  to 
hare  used  signatures  before  tho  appearance  Of  his  edi- 
tion of  Terence.  Ho  continued  printing  until  LouO,  when 
he  is  supposed  to  have  died, 

Sell,  TJTric,  a  printer  of  Cologne,  among  the  first 
who  teamed  tW  art.  His  name  is  frequently  mentioned 
on  account  of  the  direct  testimony  ho  gives  in  favor  of 
Gutenberg  being  tho  inventor  of  typography,  and  for 
an  Incidental  mention  of  a  previous  practice,  much  less 
skillful,  in  the  Low  Countries. 

Zenerer,  John  F&tert  a  printer,  of!  New  York,  waa 
born  in  Germany  and  came  from  the  r'abitin^te  of  the 
Rhine  to  this  country  in  1710  with  hfs  mother,  Johanna 
Zonger.  He  was  then  aged  thirteen.  Ou October  30  of 
that  year  he  was  apprenticed  to  William  Bradford,  the 
earliest  printer  of  New  York,  by  Governor  Hunl^r.  ]t 
is  probable  that  his  time  ran  until  ho  was  twenty-one, 
wideb  would  lie  in  1718.  Ho  had  apparently  received 
the  rudiments  Of  an  education  better  than  common,  and 
he  Improved  big  opportunities,  becoming  on  tho  whole 
a  better  workman  tiian  Bradford,  ;dthougb  never  entirely 
accurate  in  lis  English.  He  began  a,  printlng-ofuee  in 
1788,  according  to  Thomas,  but  in  1733,  in  conjunction 
with  Bradford,  he  published  Frilinghnuscii's  Klagte  van 
Ecnige  Leeden,  During  his  first  year  alone  bo  pubbsbed 
several  pamphlet.  He  was  originally  in  Smith  street, 
but  in  1784  removed  to  Brond  street,  near  the  upper  end 
of  the  Long  Bridge.  In  1733  lie  began  the  second  news- 
paper in  ]Sew  York,  which  was  entitled  the  Journal.  It 
appeared  With  a  date  line,  Monday,  October  Q,  which 
was  a  whole  month  wrong,  the  true  date,  being  Novem- 
ber 5,  The  price  was  three  shillings  a  quarter,  which, 
reduced  to  specie  from  the  Hew  York  currency,  was  at 
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the  rate  of  a  dollar  anct  a  half  a  year,  It  was  founded 
in  o p position  to  Governor  Cosh j 's  admin Uliation.  Itip 
'Fan  Bam  had  been  acting  governor  i  luring  an  inter- 
regnum In  the  office,  hut  when  he  was  relieved  by  Gov- 
ernor Cosby  Ihe  lattosr  sued  him  for  bait  hia  lees.  Much 
bitterness  was  oecAsiOnetl.  All  of  the  lending  men  were 
arrayed  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  the  ablest  lawyers 
supported  Yan  Dam  and  Zougcr.  The  governor  ar- 
rested Hiejirinter  for  libel,  ana  threw  him  into  Jail  on 
Sunday,  jNovembcr  17,  1734,  There  be  remained  for 
many  months.  His  paper  was  ordered  to  be  burned  uy 
tUft  common  hangman ;  but  as  the  corporation  of  the  city 
refused  to  direct  him  to  do  so  the  order -was  executed  by 
the  sheriff's  own  negro.  The  specific  thirty  chained  as 
a  libel  was,  in  substance,  "  the  peoplo  Of  this  city  [New 
York]  and  province  think,  as  matters  now  stand,  that 
their  liberties  mid  properties  are  precarious,  and  that 
slavery  (s  likely  to  be  entailed  on  them,  and  their  poster- 
ity, if  some  past  things  he  not  amended,"  The  mayor 
and  magistrates  refused  to  join  against  Zenger,_  ana  so 
did  the  Provincial  Assembly.  TJie  lawyers  retained  for 
the  defense  excepted  to  the  constitution  of  the  court, 
which  they  regarded  as  irregular.  This  the  presiding 
justice  took  as  a  personal  insult,  and  the  counsel  were 
tbrownovcr  the  bin1.  The  governor  and  judges  were  de- 
termined to  convict,  Li  this  emergency,  as  there  were 
no  lawyers  of  any  considerable  ability  remaining  in  New 
York,  Zenger*s  friends  engaged  the  most  celebrated  Phil- 
adelphia lawyer,  Andrew  Hamilton,  to  conduct  the  de- 
fense. The  publication  of  the  article  was  confessed,  but 
it  was  denied  to  be  a  libel,  Mr,  Hamilton  offered  fe- 
prove  that  tne  assertions  were  true,  but  the  court  do- 
c lined  to  permit  this.  It  mamtainml  that  as  the  publi- 
cation was  admitted  the  libel  was  admitted,  and  that  tho 
jury  had  nothing  to  do  eseopt  bring  in  a  veidir.t  of 
guilty.  This  Mr,  rlnmiltoE  refused  to  admit,  and  ar- 
gued as  a  point  of  law  that  such  a  decision  could  not  be 
supported.  _  This  he  maintained  in  a  speech  of  remark- 
al)lc  ingenuity,  really  intended,  however,  for  the  public. 
It  dwelt  very  little  upon  the  hiw,  but  was  an  extremely 
eloquent  :ippcnl  founded  upon  the  pjineiples  of  justice 
which  apply  to  all  men,  ft  produced  a  great  tnid  long- 
enduring  effect.  He  maintained  that  to  be  a  libel  x 
statement  must  be  untrue  and  miif;t  also  be  injurious. 
The  attorney-general  was  overmatched,  and  neiLhcr  he 
nor  The  presiding  justice  was  able  to  refute  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  Hamilton,  nor  to  jrilence  him.  The 
jury  w;re  convinced  and  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty,  although  against  tho  express  charge  of  tucnotu'fc 
and  against  the  entire  previous  current  of  English  de- 
cisions. Their  verdict  was  substantially  that  the  truth 
was  no  libel,  and  waa  the  first  assertion  of  a  truth  which 
is  now  regarded  as  axiomatic  in  America.  There  was 
no  further  prosecution  of  Zengcr,  although  pretexts 
mi^lit  no  doubt  tove  been  devised  to  do  so,  and  he  con- 
tinued the  publication  of  his  paper  and  the  prosecution 
of  his  printing  business  until  his  death,  in  1746.  Mis 
journal  was  then  carried  on  by  his  widow,  Catharine 
Zonger,  until  December,  1748,  whin  she  resigned  ita 
publication  to  her  son,  John  Zenger,  He  continued  llio 
work  until  about  1750. 


PJtim'INQ-  AND  B90K.MAXINU. 


Zinc  Galleys,— Iteoeptticlcs  on  wliieli  type  is  placed, 
uewsd  for  slip  and  newspaper  work.    They  have- been- 
little  employed  in  America  except,  for  distributing  gal- 
leys and  for  galleys  in  wbich  type  isras  washed  with 
boiling  lye. 

Sine,  Printing  On, — Platea  of  zinc  are  dniwii  upon 
and  printed  from  by  a  proeess  similar  to  that  employed 
to  lithography.  Ziuc  is  also  used  for  ixmcii  of  the  ma- 
terial in  relief  plaieu,  employed  in  a  Enmilfir  WLiy  to  wood  - 
CUtf?,   Such  cuts  are  cheaper  than  wood  engraving, 

2ftno  Rules,  both  plain  unci  oritjimental,  chiefly  for 
newspaper  and  pos  ter  work,  anc  mtv  timrte  lu  ringlaiid. 
They  aTe  said  to  he  equal  in  appenrtuiex:  t*>  bruss,  and 
their  cost  is  only  about,  one-tlrird  of  rules  in  that  metis  1, 
Zinc  and  typfc  metal  are  both  employed  larirely  fOT  this 
purpose  in  Prince,  and  very  little  brags  is  thus  used. 

Zinco,—  A.  short  term  much  tmed  in  England  foT 
zincogxaph  process  blocks, 

Zincography. — Printing  upon  zinc,  much  used  as 
a  substitute  for  ^  tunc  id  lithogmpliic  processes,  lint  also 
employed  In  plioto-engrHving. 


Kincotypeu.— tflsb  vulief  plates  for  typographic 
prin  ling.  The  Kinc  is  coated  with  bitumen  or  with  bi- 
clirom&Wzed  albumen.  It  is  then  exposed  under  a  neg- 
ati  vn  andsubaHmeutly  developed.  The  bitumeu  picture 
to  developed  with  oil  of  turpentine.  The  biehromatlned 
albumen  Is  that  coated  with  printer's  ink,  then  developed 
by  #eu  tly  rubliin  g  in  cold  wa  Ler  w  1th  a  tuft  ef  cotton.  By 
suitable  chilling  awaits  the  whites  are  dissolved  away, 
leaving  the  ptctur:  in  hiirh  itilief.  The  Ivca  process,  in- 
veute/j  by  l .  E.  Iwb  of  PJiiliideliibin,  in  1881,  is  a  most 
ingenious  process  fur  producing  hull-tone  negatives  for 
imikiug  rdinf  blocks.  The  picture  is  converted  into  a 
series!  of  tiotg  of  rar/ing  sizes.  Tho  MuiRenbach  nega- 
tive w*s  devised  by  0.  Meiseahach  of  Munich,  in  JitSS, 
aud  is  avai  Table  for  many  different  photo-mechanical 
processes,  William  Kurtz  of  New  York  ia  the  inven- 
tor of  a  process  of  similar  character,  wliith  gives  very 
fine  results. 

ZuylcM*rH.ij  (Our.),— Making  re;idy. 
Suachrift  (Qei-.).— TJie  dedication. 
Zwiebelflfiohe  (Ger.).-Pi, 


Additions  and  Corrections. 


Acme  Cutter. — This  was  the  tint  automatic  self- 
clamping  paper-cutter  made.  It  uinr,  the  invention  of 
Charles  Montaigne,  and  -was  produced  id  1S71.  Tho 
back  gaiigc  is  operated  hy  a  metallic  band,  which  ia 
spaced  off  id  inches  hud  Sixteenths,  antl  is  moved  wfth 
great  rapidity.  The  indicator  is  directly  under  the  eye 
of  the  operator,  and  gives  the  exact  distance  from  the 
baek  of  the  knife  to  the  hack  gauge.  The  round  wood, 
by  slightly  revolving,  presents  a  fresh  surface  to  tho 
knife  each  time,  affording  nearly  fifty  in  all,  white  the 
square  wood  gives  only  eight,    See  page  T. 

Acme  Press. — The  bed  oE  thin  press  has  an  original 
and  very  effective  motion.  The  cylinder  is  bh»H,  and 
the  machine  can  lie  operated  either  by  hand  or  steam. 
The  inventor  waa  Charles  tyootsgtie.   See  page  7. 

Adiy.^-This  word  hns  now  become  obsolete,  "  ad." 
being  used  instcFMl  fa  fainilhtr  conversation,  Its  use 
was  most  largely  1m  the  neighborhood  of  Cincinnati  aud 
in  the  Southwest.   See  page  1J . 

Boofc-Plates. — On  page  6S,  instead  of  Ex  Ltbbi 
read  Ex  Ltjjbis. 

Bradford,  William. — The  second  centennial  of 
Bradford's  introduction  of  the  nrt  of  printing  in  New 
York  was  celebrated  there  by  the  Historical  Society,  by 
tho  flrolier  Club,  and  by  tho  printing  trades.  Au  ora- 
tion was  delivered  befoiv  the  Historical  Society  at  the 
Cotton  Exchange  on  April  13  by  Charlton  T.  Lewis. 
The  address  was  learned  and  eloquent.  The  Grolier 
Club  gave  an  exhibition  of  early  printed  American 
books,  the  largest  and  moat  noteworthy  ever  brought 
together.  It  included  the  drst  work  of  Bradford's  press 
in  Philadelphia,  the  New  York  Laws  and  tho  Prayer- 
Hook  of  I710,  The  allied  trades,  including  printers, 
bookbinders,  electrotypers,  engravers,  paper-makers, 
stationer?  and  other  occupations  gave  a  banquet  at  Del- 
monies,  which  was  vary  largely  attended  and  at  which 
two  of  the  descendants  of  William  Bradford  were  pres- 
ent.   See  pages  66  and  67. 

Brnoe,  David,  Jr„  closed  lis  long  and  useful  life 
in  Brooklyn  on  September  13,  189£,  aged  ninety.  Ho 
was  a  pnnch-cutteT,  type-founder  and  printeT.  and  in- 
vented the  first  practicable  type-casting  machine.  Seo 
page  73. 

Childa,  Geoige  "William,  died  on  ¥ehraary  3, 
IfifH,  heing  then  nearly  sisty-flvc  years  old.  Anthony 
W.  l>rexel,  his  friend  and  partner,  who  joined  with 
tdm  In  the  presentation  of  a  sum  of  money  to  the  Print- 
ers' Home,  in  Colorado,  also  being  dead,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  passes  into  the  hands 
of  George  W,  0.  ftrexeL  It  Is  understood  that  Mr. 
Childs  made  no  provision  for  charities  In  the  future,  as 
he  gave  what  lie  could  afford  for  this  purpose  in  his  life- 
time.   See  page  95. 

Color.— The  work  on  Color -Printing  by  John  T.  Ear- 
hart,  mentioned  on  pago  105,  has  appeared  and  is  of 
great  value,  Another  book,  by  ~W.  T>,  Richmond,  issued 
in  England,  is  valuable  in  its  analysis  of  inks,  although 
mostly  intended  for  lithographic  printers, 

m 


Colt's:  Armor y  Press.— Sec  John  TuoMBQH. 

Cottrell,  Calvert  B.,  the  printing-press  mannfac- 
turer,  died  at  Westerly,  R,  I,,  on  June  12,  1993.  See 
page  1S1. 

Dutch. — In  line  13,  page  1E3,  Instead  of  Professor 
Marsh  read  Professor  March. 
—   Llffb-tbody,  John  GL,  an  ink  manufacturer,  should 
liavo  his  name  thus  printed  on  page  340,  instead  of  John 
E.  Ligbtbody. 

Mame,  Alft-ad  Henri  Airland,  an  eminent  print- 
er of  Tours,  in  Prance,  was  hoiii  in  1811.  Ho  learned 
the  printer's  nrt  with  his  father.  Alfred  Mame,  who  had 
begun  business  in  1798.  He  became  manager  on  attain- 
ing his  majority,  and  sole  proprietor  in  13*5.  The  busi- 
ness is  exceedingly  large,  Six  millions  of  volumes  are 
turned  out  each  year.  The  grounds  cover  five  acres, 
and  eight  hundred  persons  are  employed ,  The  products 
are  of  two  classes — works  of  art  and  publications  of  a 

feneral  nature,  In  the  former  his  work  has  been  of  the 
est,  and  Ms  other  productions  have  been  very  cheap 
but  well  nuide.  He  always  ref  used  to  print  a  single  iine- 
contrary  to  the  strictest  rules  of  morality.  There  are 
free  schools-,  a  co-operative  bake-house,  and  an  institu- 
tion for  tho  gratuitous' supply  of  medicine  to  the  work- 
people of  the  firm.  The  profits  are  divided  with  the 
work-people,  and  there  is  an  annuity  fund.  M.  Mame 
died  on  April  13,  1808.    See  page  9<I3. 

'~  ■  MoFetrldffej  John  B,. ,  of  Philadelphia,  was  elected 
president  of  the  United  Typothctsc  at  its  meeting  in 
Chicago  in  1803,    See  page  854, 

MHohelson.  Dairid,  the  first  type-founder  in  Bos- 
ton, was  a  seal-engraver  from*  London.  He  came  over 
with  his  wife  in  the  same  vessel  with  Robert  Sandeman, 
in  August,  1TB5,  and  for  a  while  was  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, The  Sand  emails  suffered  from  great  persecu- 
tion, their  faith  being  very  unpopular,  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  life  after  his  type-founding  experiences. 

■-*.  Paper. — Tho  second  paper  mill  built  in  tho  United 
States  was  thill  of  William  De  Wees,  a  brother-in-law 
of  Kl&fls  Illttinghuysen  (or  Rittenhouse).  It  was  erected 
at  Crefeld,  In  Philadelphia  County,  Pa.,  during  the  year 
it  10,  The  third  mill  was  that  of  Bradford  at  Ellza- 
bethtowa,  n.  J.  T  wo  other  early  mills  wore  established 
in  Pennsylvania.  One  was  built  by  Thomas  Wlllcoi  in 
173°  near  Chester,  in  Delaware  County,  Land  the  Other 
by  the  Dunkards  at  Ephrata,  in  Lancaster  County.  On 
October  24, 1937,  the  manufacture  of  paper  by  theFVmr- 
drinier  machine  began  at  Baugerties,  N.  Y.  This  is  said 
by  those  who  have  moda  the  matter  a  study  to  be  the 
first  use  of  the  Eonrdrinier  machine  in  America.  Bee 
page  418. 

Heed,  Talbot  Batneo,  the  type  founder,  died  on 
November  38,  1WIS,  after  a  long  lUncsa.  He  will  long 
bo  remembered  by  his  exhaustivo  work  on  the  Old  Eng- 
lish Letter  Foundries.  He  also  edited  Mr.  Bhtdes's  Pen- 
tateuch of  Printing,  and  published  several  pamphlets, 
all  upon  the  art.   Sec  page  488. 


